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CHAPTER  XIX. 


FRANCE. 


F Situation,  Extent,  and  Boundaries. 
RANGE  is  situate  between  forty-two  and  fifty-one  de- 
grees of  north  latitude,  and  between  five  degrees  of  west 
and  eight  of  east  longitude.  It  is  about  six  hundred 
miles  in  length,  and  five  hundred  and  sixty  in  breadth,  and 
contains  a  surface  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  by  the 
English  Cnannel  and  Holland,  on  the  north;  by  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  Germany,  on  the  east;  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Pyrenees,  which  divide  it  from  Spain,  on 
the  south  ;  and  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  on  the  west. 

Divisions.']  The  ancient  division  of  France  into  pro- 
vinces was  entirely  new  modelled  at  the  revolution.  By 
decrees  of  the  national  assembly  of  the  15th  of  January, 
and  the  16th  and  26th  of  February,  1790,  it  was  divided 
into  eighty-three  departments,  and  six  hundred  and  forty- 


four  districts.  The  victories  of  the  French,  subsequent  to 
that  period,  greatly  extended  the  limits  of  the  republic, 
and,  by  an  act  passed  on  the  18th  of  February,  1800,  a 
new  division  was  promulgated,  and  the  whole  was  formed 
iuto  one  hundred  and  two  departments,  and  four  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  communal  an  oudissements.  To  these 
were  further  annexed  the  six  departments  formed  by  the 
union  of  Piedmont,  in  virtue  of  the  senatus  consultum  of 
the  26th  of  August,  1802;  and,  since  that  period,  Genoa, 
Tuscany,  Rome,  and  part  of  the  Dutch  territory,  were 
added  to  the  former  number  of  departments ;  but  these, 
with  Piedmont  and  the  Netherlands,  have  now  reverted 
to  their  legitimate  owners.  The  following  Table  will  give 
a  correct  view  of  the  ancient  provinces  and  the  modern 
departments,  together  with  their  principal  towus,  and  their 
population,  under  the  reign  of  Buonaparte  : 


Ancient  Provinces. 


Flandre  Franchise 

Artois  

Picardie.  .-.  


Normanditi 


Isle  de  France. 


Champagne 


jorraine 


Alsace. 


Bretagne 


Maine  and  Perche. 


Departments. 


Nord  

Pas-de-Calais  

Somme  

Seine  Inferieure. 

Calvados  _  .  

Manche  ....... 

Orne  ......... 

Eure  ..... 

Seine  ......... 

Seine  and  Oise  . 
Oise. ......... 

Aisne  

Seine  and  Marne 

Marne  .... 

Ardennes  ...... 

Aube   

Haute  Marne  _. 

Mease  ... 

Moselle  

Meurthe  

Vosges  ........ 

(  Haut-Rhin  ..... 

I  Bas-Rhin  

( Ille  and  Vilaine  . 
\  Cotes  du  Nord.  . 

n  Finisterre  

f  Morbihan  

v  Loire  Infeiieure  . 

$  Sarthe  

\  Mayenne  


Chief  Towns. 


Lille  

Arras   

Amiens  ..  ... 

Rouen  . 

Caen  ........... 

Coutances  .  . 

Alencon  

Evreux  

Paris.  .  .....  

Versailles  ........ 

Beauvais   ... 

Laon.... ....... 

Melun   

Chalons-sur-Marne 

Mezieres  .... 

Troyes  ..  

Chaumont  

Bar-sur-Ornain  

Metz  

Nancy.  .  


Epinai.  . 
Colmar  .  .  . 
Strasbourg 
Rennes  -  _ . 
St.  Brieux 
Quimper  .. 
Vannes  .  . . 

Nantes  

Le  Mans.. 
Laval..  .  . 


Population, 


774,450 

566,061 

465,034 

642,773 

480,317 

528,912 

397,931 

415,577 

629,763 

429,523 

369,086 

430,628 

298,815 

310,493 

254,000 

240,661 

225,350 

275,898 

353,788 

342,107 

308,052 

382,285 

444,858 

488,605 

499,927 

474,349 

425,485 

368,506 

387,166 

328,397 
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Ancient  Provinces. 


Anjou 
Touraine 


Orleanoise, 


Berri. ... 
Nivernois 


Bourgogne 


Franche  Compte 


Poitou. 


Marche , 


Limosin  ...............  

Bourbonnois  .  

Saintonge,  comprising  Aunis  

Angoumois,  comprising  part  of 
Saintonge  .  .... 

Anvergne  


Departments. 


Mayenne  and  Loire  

Jndre  and  Loire  ... 

Loiret  .  

En  re  and  Loire ...  ... 

Loire  and  Cher  .....  .. 

Indie   

Cher  ......  . 

Nievre   

Yonne  .  _  »  . . 

Coted'Oi  

Saone  and  Loire  

Ain  

Haute  Saom:  

Douhs  

J  lira   

Vendee  

Deux-Sevres ............ 

Vienne   

Haute-Viemn  ,  comprising 
part  of  Ltmosin  .. 

Crenze  .......  

•  Coireze,  comprising  part  ot  > 
!     Upper  Vienne  $ 

Aliier  

C1  irente-lnferieure  

Charente   


Lyonnois  

Foret  and  Beaujolois. 


Dauphine 


Gnyenne,  comprehending  Gas- 
cogne  .................. 


Beam  ....... 

Comte-de-Foix 
Ronssillon     . . 


Languedoc 


Provence. 
Corsica.. 


1 K  Puy  de  Dome  . 

|  f  Cantal  ..  .... 

I  i  Rhone  

<  Loire  

(  Here  

j  S  Hautes-Alpes  

(  Drome  .  ... .  ..  

Dordogne  

Gironde  .....  . 

Lot  and  Garonne  ., 

Lot  

Aveyron  

Gers  .  .. 

Lnndes. .  .. 

Hautes  Pyrenees  .  . 
(  Basses  Pyren6es  . . 

\  Arriege.  . 

Pyrenees  Orientales. 

! Haute  Garonne  ... 
Aude  
Tarn  ............ 
Gard  
Lozere   
Ardeche  
Haute  Loire  
Heraut  

C  Bouches-du-Rlione 

<  Basses-Alpes   

^  Var  .......  

<  Golo  

I  Liamone  .  


Chief  Ti/wus. 


Angers  

Tours  ....... 

Orleans  ..... 

Chartres  

Blois  

Chateauroux  

Bourges  ...  

Nevers .....  .. 

Auxerre  .  

Dijon  

Macon  

Hourg  ...  . 

V  csoul  ....... 

Bfuangon  .  .. 

Lous  le  Saunier  .  .  . 
Eonteuay-le-Peuple 

Niort  

Poitiers  ......... 


Limoge 
Gueret  . 


Tullo 


Moulins. 
Saintes  . 


Angouleme  

Clermont. ...... 

St.  Flour  

Lyon  ...  

Monlbrison  .... 
Grenoble. .  .... 

Gap  

Valence  ....... 

Ptrigueux.  ...... 

Bordeaux  ..... 

Agen. .....  

Cahors.  .  .  .  

Rliodez. .  ...  

Auch   

Mont-de-Marsan 

Tarbe.  .. 

Pau  

Taroscon  .  .  . 

Perpignan  ..... 
Toulouse  ...... 

Carcassonne  

Castres. .... 

Nismes. .  

Mende  

Privas  ..... 

Le  Puy..  

Montpellier  

Aix  

Digue  

Toulon  .  

Bastia  

Ajaccio   


Population. 

52S,f)12 
278,758 
289,728 
259,967 
211,152 
209,911 
218,297 
251,158 
239,278 
347,842 
447;56"5 
284,435 
287,464 
227, 000 
239,865 
270,27  1 
242,658 
250,807 

259,795 

216,255 

243,654 

272,616 
402,105 

321,477 

508,444 
246,016 
345,644 
292,588 
441,208 
118,322 
231,188 
410,350 
519,685 
352,908 
383,683 
328,195 
291,845 
288,889 
206,680 
385,708 
191,693 
117,764 
432,263 
226,198 
272,163 
309,05fc 
155,936 
267,525 
237,901 
^91,957 
320.072 
140,121 
269,142 
103,466 
63,347 
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Ancient  Names. 


Territory  of  Av'gnon,  county  of  Venaissin,  1 
Principality  3 

District  of  Apt  ■>  } 

Savoy   r 

County  of  Nice   7 

Austrian  Hainault  

Western  part  of  Austrian  Flanders  

Eastern  part  of  Flanders  

Eastern  part  of  Brabant  

Southern  part  of  Brabant  

Part  of  the  country  of  Liege  and  of  Gelderland 

Part  of  the  countries  of  Liege  and  of  Lim-  ^ 
bourg,  with  the  principalities  of  Stavelo  > 
and  Malmedi  J 

County  of  Namur  ) 

Duchy  of  Luxembourg  S 

Part  of  the  Archbishopric  of  Treves  

Part  of  the  Archbishopric  of  Treves,  and  of  > 
the  Duchy  of  Deux  Ponts  S 

Part  of  the  ancient  Archbishopric  of  Mayence,  } 
and  of  the  Duchy  of  Deux  Pouts  5 

Part  of  the  Archbishopric  of  Cologne,  of  the  } 
Duchy  of  Juliers,  of  Prussian  Gelder-  > 
land,  of  Cleves,  Meurs,  &c  j 

Of  the  territory  of  Geneva,  of  the  districts  of  ) 
Gex,  Larouge,  Thonon,  &c  S 


Departments  re-united. 


Vaucluse,  with  the  Bouches  du 
Rhone  


Mont  Blanc   

The  Maritime  Alps 

Jemmapes  ♦  . 

Lys   

Escaut  

Deux  Nethes  , 

Dyle   

Meuse  inferieure  . . 


Ourthe 


Sambre  and  Meuse 

Foiets   

Rhine  and  Moselle 


Sarre  

Mont  Tonnerre 


Roor 


Leman 


Chief  Towns. 


Avignon 


Chamberry 
Nice  


Mons  .... 
Bruges  ... 
Gand  .... 
Anvers  . . . 
Bruxelles  . 
Maastricht 


Liege 


Namur  

Luxembourg 
Coblentz 


Treves  . . 
Mayence , 


Aix-la-Chapelle 


Geneve 


Population. 


190,180 

283,100 
87,071 

412,129 
470,707 
595,258 
249,376 
363,956 
232,662 

313,876 

165,192 
225,440 
203,290 

219,049 
342,316 


516,287 


215,834 


Climate,  Soil,  and  Agriculture. .]  The  climate  of  so 
extensive  a  country  as  France  may  be  expected  to  be  va- 
rious. In  general,  it  is  far  more  clear  and  serene  than 
that  of  England ;  but  the  northern  provinces  are  exposed 
to  heavy  rains,  which,  however,  produce  beautiful  ver- 
dure and  rich  pasture.  Mr.  Young,  the  celebrated  agri- 
culturist, in  his  account  of  France,  divides  it  into  three 
climates ;  the  northern,  the  central,  and  the  southern. 
The  first  yields  no  wines;  the  second  no  maize  ;  the  third 
produces  wines,  maize,  and  olives.  These  divisions  pro- 
ceed in  an  oblique  manner,  from  the  south-west  to  the 
north-east,  so  as  to  demonstrate  that  the  eastern  part 
of  Fi  ance  is  two  and  a  half  degrees  of  latitude  hotter  than 
the  western  ;  and  consequently  more  favourable  to  vegeta- 
tion. The  central  division,  Mr.  Young  considers  as  one 
of  the  finest  spots  in  the  world.  The  chief  disadvantage 
of  the  third  climate  is  the  flies.  One  great  benelit  of  the 
climate  of  France  arises  from  its  being  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  the  vine,  which  flourishes  in  spots  that  would 
otherwise  be  waste. 

France  possesses  an  excellent  soil,  which  produces 
corn,  wine,  oil,  and  almost  every  luxury  of  life.  Some 
of  the  fruits  have  a  higher  flavour  than  those  of  England; 
but  neither  the  pasturage  nor  tillage  is  comparable  to  ours. 
The  heat,  in  many  parts,  burns  up  the  ground,  so  that  it 
has  no  verdure ;  and  the  soil  barely  produces  as  much  rye 
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and  chesnuts  as  serve  to  subsist  the  poor  inhabitants.  Not- 
withstanding great  efforts  made  in  agriculture,  much  of  the 
land  remains  uncultivated;  and  although  some  provinces, 
as  Alsace  and  Languedoc,  yield  an  exuberance  of  corn,  it 
is  frequently  imported.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  all 
Europe,  one  year  with  another,  does  not  produce  suffi- 
cient corn  for  its  own  consumption;  and  it  is  necessary 
to  have  supplies  from  the  luxuriant  harvests  of  America. 

The  variations  of  the  soil  have  been  ably  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Young.  The  north-east  part,  from  Flanders  to  Or- 
leans, is  a  rich  loam.  Further  to  the  west,  the  land  is  poor 
and  stony;  Biitanny  being  generally  gravel,  or  gravelly 
sand,  with  low  ridges  of  granite.  The  chalk  runs  through 
the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  from  Germany,  by  Cham- 
pagne, to  St.  Tonge;  and  on  the  noith  of  the  moun- 
tainous tract  is  a  large  extent  of  gravel,  probably  washed 
down  in  primeval  times ;  but  even  the  mountainous  re- 
gion of  the  south  is  generally  fertile;  though  the  large 
province,  formerly  called  Gascony,  presents  many  latides, 
or  level  heaths. 

The  same  writer  lias  ably  illustrated  the  defects  of 
French  agriculture,  which  cannot  be  better  stated  than  in 
his  own  words.  "  In  order  to  understand  how  the  great 
difference  of  product  between  the  French  and  English 
crops  may  affect  the  agriculture  of  the  two  kingdoms,  it 
will  be  proper  to  observe  that  the  farmer  in  England  will 
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reap  as  much  from  his  course  of  crops,  in  which  wheat 
and  rye  occur  but  seldom,  as  the  Frenchman  can  from  his 
in  which  they  return  often. 
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Mountains.']  The  chief  mountains  in  Fiance,  or  on  its 


An  English  course. 

1  Turnips 

2  Barley 

3  Clover 

4  Wheat  Q5 

5  Turnips 
(i  Barley 

7  Clover 

8  Wheat  25 

9  Tares,  or  beans 

10  Wheat  25 
I )  Turnips 

75 


A  French  course. 

1  Fallow 

2  Wheat 

3  Barley,  or  oats 

4  Fallow 

5  Wheat 

6  Bailey,  or  oats 

7  Fallow 

8  Wheat 

9  Barley,  or  oats 

10  Fallow 

11  Wheat 


18 

18 

18 

18 
72 


The  Englishman  in  eleven  years  gets  three  bushels 
more  of  wheat  than  the  Frenchman.  He  gets  three  crops 
of  barley,  tares,  or  beans,  which  produce  nearly  twice 
as  many  bushels  per  acre  as  what  the  three  French  crops 
of  spring-corn  produce.  And  he  further  gets  at  the  same 
time  three  crops  of  turnips  and  two  of  clover;  the  tur- 
nips worth  forty  shillings  the  acre,  and  the  clover  sixty 
shillings;  that  is  twelve  pounds  for  both.  What  an  enor- 
mous superiority  !  More  wheat,  almost  double  of  the 
spring-corn,  and  above  twenty  shillings  per  acre,  per 
annum,  in  turnips  and  clover.  But,  further,  the  English- 
man's land,  by  means  of  the  manure  arising  from  the 
consumption  of  the  turnips  and  clover,  is  in  a  constant 
state  of  improvement,  while  the  Frenchman's  farm  is 
stationary.  Throw  the  whole  into  a  cash-account,  and  it 
will  stand  thus  :  — 

English  System.                         £.  s.  d. 

Wheat,  75  bushels,  at  5s                        18  15  0 

Spring-corn,  three  crops,  at  32  bushels, 

96  bushels,  at  2s.  6"d                             12  0  0 

Clover,  two  crops                                   6  0  0 

Turnips,  three  crops...                          6  0  0 

42  15  0 

Per  acre,  per  annum    3  17  8 


French  System. 

Wheat,  72  bushels,  at  5s  

Spring-corn,  three  crops,  at  20  bushels, 


£. 

s. 

d. 

18 

0 

0 

7 

10 

0 

2.3 

10 

0 

2 

6 

4 

borders,  are  the  Alps,  which  divide  France  from  Italy; 
the  Pyrenees,  which  divide  France  from  Spain;  the  Vos* 
ges,  which  separate  the  department  of  that  name  from 
the  departments  of  the  Upper  Saone  and  Upper  Rhine; 
Mont  Jura,  which  divides  France  from  Switzerland;  the 
Cevennes,  in  the  late  province  of  Languedoc ;  and  Mont 
d'Or,  in  Puy  de  Dome.  Their  situations  are  as  follow  : 
The  mountains  of  Britanny  are  granitic  and  primitive, 
but,  like  those  of  Cornwall,  of  small  elevation.  They 
divide  into  branches,  towards  Brest  and  Alencon.  The 
Vosges,  in  the  department  of  that  name,  in  the  south  of 
ancient  Lorrain,  are  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the 
mountains  of  Switzerland. 

Mont  Jura,  a  vanguard  of  the  Alps,  forms  a  boundary 
between  France  and  Switzerland.  The  ancient  province 
of  Dauphine  displays  several  Alpine  branches,  which  ex- 
tend through  great  part  of  Provence. 

To  the  west  of  the  Rhone  arises  the  grand  chain  of 
the  Cevennes.  .These  seem  to  form  the  principal  centre 
of  the  primitive  mountains  of  France,  extending  into 
several  branches.  The  principal  branch  runs  along  the 
river  Ardeche,  towards  Aries.  Another  traverses  the 
Rhone,  on  the  side  of  Tournon  and  \  lenne,  towards  the 
plains  of  Dauphine.  That  forming  the  mountains  of 
Beaujolois,  passes  by  Tarare,  Autun,  &c.  till  it  is  lost  at 
Avalon.  This  branch  is  about  seventy  leagues  in  length, 
but  in  breadth  sometimes  not  more  than  a  league :  it  con- 
tains the  copper-mines  of  Chesi  and  St.  Bel,  and  some 
lead-mines.  Coal  is  also  found  in  the  declivities.  Ano- 
ther is  the  branch  which,  separating  the  basin  of  the 
Loire  from  that  of  the  Allier,  forms  the  mountains  of 
l'orez  :  it  passes  Roanne  on  the  one  side,  and  Thiers  on 
the  other,  and  is  lost  tow  ards  St.  Pierre  le  Moutier.  The 
plain  of  Montbrisson  is  bounded  by  these  third  and  fourth 
granitic  branches.  There  are  also  that  which,  separating 
the  basin  of  the  Allier  from  that  of  the  Cher,  passes  by 
Clermont  to  Montlu^on  ;  that  stretching  towards  Limoges ; 
that  from  the  Dordogne  tow  ards  the  Charente ;  and  that 
dividing  the  Dordogne  from  the  Garonne. 

Forests.']  The  principal  forests  of  France  are  that  of 
Orleans,  which  contains  fourteen  thousand  acres  of  wood 
of  various  kinds,  oak,  elm,  ash,  &c,  and  the  forest  of 
Fontainbleau,  nearly  as  large  ;  and  near  Morchismoir  is  a 
forest  of  tall  straight  timber,  of  four  thousand  trees.  Be- 
sides these,  large  numbers  of  woods,  some  of  them  de- 
serving the  name  of  forests,  lie  in  different  provinces, 
but  too  remote  from  sea-carriage  to  be  of  much  national 
utility. 

Rivers,  Canals,  Lakes,  SfeJ]  The  principal  rivers  in 
France  arc,  the  Loire,  the  Rhone,  the  Garonne,  and  the 
Seine.  The  Loire  takes  its  course  north  and  north-west, 
being,  with  all  its  windings,  from  its  source  to  the  sea, 
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computed  to  run  about  five  hundred  miles.  The  Rhone 
flows  on  the  south-west  to  Lyons,  and  then  runs  on  due 
south,  till  it  falls  into  the  Mediterranean.  The  Garonne 
rises  in  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  takes  its  course  first 
north-east,  and  has  a  communication  with  the  Mediterra- 
nean by  means  of  a  canal,  the  work  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
Seine,  soon  after  its  rise,  runs  to  the  north-west,  visiting 
Troyes,  Paris,  and  Rouen,  in  its  way,  and  falls  into  the 
English  Channel  at  Havre.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
Saune,  which  falls  into  the  Rhone  at  Lyons;  the  Charente, 
which  rises  near  Havre  de  Grace,  and  discharges  itself 
into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  at  Rochefort;  the  Rhine,  which 
rises  in  Switzerland,  is  the  eastern  boundary  between  Prance 
and  Germany,  and  receives  the  Moselle  and  the  Sarte  in 
its  passage  ;  the  Somme,  which  rises  in  the  department  of 
Aisne,  and,  passing  by  St.  Quintin,  Peronne,  and  Amiens, 
falls  into  the  English  Channel  below  Abbeville ;  the  Var, 
which  rises  in  the  Alps,  and  runs  south,  dividing  France 
from  Italy,  and  falling  into  the  Mediterranean,  west  of 
Nice;  and  the  Adonr,  which  lises  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Pyrenees,  and,  running  from  east  to  west  by 
Tarbes  and  Dax,  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  below 
Bayonue. 

The  great  advantage,  both  in  commerce  and  conve- 
nience, which  arises  to  France  from  these  rivers,  is  won- 
derfully improved  by  artificial  rivers  and  canals.  That  of 
Languedoc  was  begun  in  the  year  1666,  and  completed  in 
1680;  it  was  intended  for  a  communication  between  the 
Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  speedier  passage  of 
the  French  fleet :  but  though  it  was  carried  on,  at  an  im- 
mense expense,  for  one  hundred  miles,  over  hills  and  val- 
leys, and  even  through  a  mountain  in  one  place,  it  has  not 
answered  that  purpose.  By  the  canal  of  Calais,  travellers 
easily  pass  by  water  to  St.  Omer,  Graveline,  Dunkirk, 
Ypres,  and  other  places.  The  canal  of  Orleans  is  an- 
other noble  work,  and  runs  a  course  of  eighteen  leagues, 
to  the  immense  benefit  of  the  public  revenue.  France 
abounds  with  other  canals  of  the  like  kind,  which  renders 
her  inland  navigation  inexpressibly  commodious  and  bene- 
ficial. 

Few  lakes  are  found  in  this  country..  There  is  one  at  the 
top  of  a  hill,  near  Alegre,  which  the  vulgar  report  to  be 
bottomless.  There  is  another  nt  Issoire,  in  Puy  de  Dome  ; 
and  one  at  La  Besse,  into  which,  if  a  stone  be  thrown,  it 
causes  a  noise  like  thunder. 

Mineral  Waters,  Springs,  fyc.]  The  waters  of  Bareges, 
which  lie  near  the  borders  of  Spain,  under  the  Pyrenean 
mountains,  have,  of  late,  been  preferred  to  all  the  others 
of  France  for  the  recovery  of  health.  The  best  judges 
think,  however,  that  the  cures  performed  by  them  are 
rather  owing  to  their  accidental  success  with  some  great 
persons,  and  the  salubrity  of  the  air  and  soil,  than  to  tin 
virtues  of  the  waters.    The  waters  of  Sultzbach,  in  the 


department  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  are  said  to  cure  the 
palsy,  weak  nerves,  and  the  stone.  At  Bagueiis,  not  far 
from  Bareges,  are  several  wholesome  minerals  and  baths, 
to  which  people  resort,  as  to  the  English  balhs,  at  spring 
and  autumn.  Forges,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Seine,  is  celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters  ;  and  tfose  of 
St.  Amand  are  said  to  cure  the  gravel  and  obstructions. 

Metals  and  Minerals.']  France  has  many  uuwrought 
mines,  which  would  be  very  productive  if  duly  a'tc  :ded 
to  ;  but  at  preseut  do  not  yield  minerals  sufficient  for  con- 
sumption; steel  alone  is  imported  to  the  annual  value  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds.  The  late 
province  of  Languedoc  is  said  to  contain  veins  of  gold 
and  silver.  Alsace  has  mines  of  silver  and  copper,  but 
they  are  too  expensive  to  be  wrought.  Alabaster,  black 
marble,  jasper,  aud  coal,  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Bretagne  abounds  in  mines  of  iron,  copper, 
tin,  and  lead.  Saltpetre  is  made  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  sea-salt  is  procured  free  from  oppres- 
sive duty,  but  not  remarkable  for  its  purity.  At  Laver- 
dau,  in  Cominges,  there  is  a  mine  of  chalk.  At  Berry, 
there  is  a  mine  of  ochre,  which  serves  for  melting  of 
metals,  and  for  dyeing,  particularly  the  best  drab  cloth  : 
and  in  the  province  of  Anjou  are  several  quarries  of  fine 
white  stone.  Some  excellent  turquoises  (the  only  gem  that 
France  produces)  are  found  in  Languedoc ;  and  great 
care  is  taken  to  keep  the  mines  of  marble  and  freestone 
open  all  over  the  kingdom. 

Vegetable  and  Animal  Productions.]  France  produces 
a  variety  of  esculent  roots,  all  kinds  of  herbs  and  salads, 
and  excellent  fruits  of  all  kinds,  particularly  grapes,  figs, 
prunes,  chesnuts,  apples  in  the  northern  provinces,  and 
capers  in  the  southern.  It  produces  annually,  though 
not  enough  for  consumption,  above  twelve  millions  of 
pounds  of  tobacco,  besides  hemp,  flax,  manna;  saffron, 
and  many  drugs.  An  ample  supply  of  timber  is  found  in 
Alsace,  Burgundy,  Lorraine,  and  the  Pyrenean  moun- 
tains. Silk  is  so  plentifully  produced,  besides  what  is  im- 
ported, as  to  afford  a  considerable  trade.  The  wines  of 
Champagne,  Burgundy,  Bourdeaux,  Gascony,  and  other 
provinces  of  Fiance,  are  so  well  known,  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  observe,  though  they  differ  very  sensibly  in 
their  taste  and  properties,  yet  all  of  them  are  excellent,  and 
there  are  few  constitutions,  be  they  ever  so  valetudinary,  to 
which  some  one  or  other  of  them  is  not  adapted. 

The  value  of  the  wines  made  annually  in  France  is 
said  to  be  fifteen  millions ;  more  than  an  eighth  part 
of  which,  besides  brandy  and  vinegar,  is  exported  in  time 
of  peace.  Olive-oil  is  made  in  large  quantities,  particu- 
larly in  the  provinces  next  the  Mediterranean ;  but  the 
consumption  is  so  great,  that  much  of  it  is  imported  from 
Italy;  the  inferior  sort  supplies  the  soap-manufactories, 
of  which  there  are  thirty-six  at  Marseilles. 
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Of  domestic  animals,  the  horse  in  France,  generally 
speaking,  is  inferior  to  that  of  many  countries  of  Europe, 
and  little  care  is  paid  to  the  amelioration  of  the  breeds. 
There  are  some  exceptions,  however,  to  the  common 
worth  of  this  noble  and  useful  animal  in  different  depart- 
ments. In  the  provinces  of  old  Trance,  Normandy,  the 
Limousin,  the  Poitevin,  and  Navarre  furnished  some  en- 
titled to  distinction;  the  first  adapted  for  show  as  well  as 
draught,  renowned  for  its  handsome  forehead  and  noble 
crest;  the  two  which  succeed  for  their  beauty,  spirit,  and 
strength  ;  the  last  for  its  nicely  delicate  proportions,  its 
spirit,  and  unusual  vivacity.  The  first,  from  being  inju- 
diciously crossed  with  the  sharp-shouldered  English  breed, 
hns  in  a  creat  measure  lost  its  chief  recommendation  of  a 
full  chest  and  lofty  crest.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing, 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  likewise  furnished  a  handsome  breed 
for  war.  At  present,  for  the  saddle  and  as  war  horses, 
the  Navarrese,  die  Limousin,  and  the  Poitevin,  are  in  the 
highest  esteem ;  for  the  carriage  and  for  draught,  those  of 
Flanders,  and  the  countries  situate  on  the  Rhine,  com- 
monly of  large  size,  bulky  and  of  great  value. 

The  ass  is  not  equally  neglected  in  France;  attention 
has  been  paid  to  its  breed  for  the  purpose  of  rearing 
mules,  a  commerce  of  great  advantage  in  the  former  pro- 
vinces of  Puitou,  Auvergne,  Limoges,  and  Perigord,  as 
well  as  throughout  the  whole  of  the  south,  which  furnish 
many  mules  for  Spain  and  Italy.  The  Cantal  produces 
that  breeri  known  by  the  style  of  Auvergnac  mules  ;  and 
in  the  neighbouiing  department  of  Gers,  this  animal  is 
reared  on  an  extensive  scale,  as,  at  the  age  of  six  months, 
it  obtains  an  equal  price  to  a  colt  of  three  years. 

Many  of  the  lands  of  France  are  admirably  adapted  to 
pasture,  and  the  number  of  its  herds  is  very  considerable. 
In  the  department  of  the  Meuse  Iuferieure,  at  least  one 
hundred  thousand  are  fed,  and  thence  annually  twelve 
thousand  are  sent  into  the  interior;  in  that  of  the  l)\le 
are  forty-six  thousand  seven  hundred.  The  depaitmcnt 
of  the  Scheldt  is  less  productive  of  cattle,  but  amends  is 
made  by  the  abundance  bred  in  that  of  the  Lys,  famous 
for  the  largest  cattle-markets,  and  the  best  butter  in 
Fiance.  In  the  department  du  Nord,  the  number  is 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty;  and  it  is  proportionally  great  in  that  of  the  Pas 
de  Calais,  but  the  breed  here  is  inferior  to  that  of  the 
countiies  before  noticed.  In  the  department  of  Calados, 
the  quantity  of  cattle  is  great,  the  breed  large,  handsome, 
and  fine  meat ;  the  oxen  frequently  exceed  in  this  part 
twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  weight,  English;  and  the 
butter  of  Isigny  is  in  great  reputation.  The  breed  of 
Ile-et-Vilaine  and  Loire  Inferieure  is  handsome,  heavy, 
excellent  meat,  and  very  fat.  Cattle,  in  the  departments 
which  formed  the  ancient  Poitou,  suffered  an  almost  in- 
credible diminution  from  the  civil  war  of  La  Vendee:  on 
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this  occasion,  the  number  destroyed  is  said  to  have  been 
a  sixth  of  the  whole  produce  of  France.  The  Vosges 
is  a  department  rich  in  cattle,  and  famed  for  its  butter 
and  cheese ;  the  number  grazed  in  the  department  of 
the  Rhine,  is  one  hundred  thousand;  in  that  of  the 
Haute  Saone,  one  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  three 
hundred  and  sixty ;  and  in  that  of  Mont  Blanc,  one 
hundred  and  eighty-three  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
eighty,  In  the  department  of  the  Charente  is  an  excel- 
lent breed,  rather  small,  but  fine  meat;  the  veal,  espe- 
cially, is  not  surpassed  in  Fiance.  Hence  to  the  Pyre- 
nees the  breed  becomes  smaller,  but  is  much  cultivated  in 
the  department  of  the  Gironde,  where  the  ox  is  used 
alike  in  the  vineyard,  the  field,  and  in  the  streets  of  Bour- 
deaux,  to  drag  the  wine  on  sledges.  L'Isere  is  famous 
for  its  cheese,  called  sassenage  ;  the  departments  of  Jem- 
mapes,  the  North,  and  the  Ardennes,  for  those  cheeses 
called  Marolles  and  Dauphin  ;  Neufchatel,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Seine,  for  those  of  Angelvt  and  Brie. 
In  the  south,  the  Swiss  cheese  of  La  Gruyere  is  rivalled 
by  the  Vachelin ;  the  landes  supply,  from  an  excellent 
breed  of  cows,  peculiar  to  the  canton  which  gives  it  its 
name,  the  cheese  of  Roquefort. 

Fiance  is  not  stocked  with  sheep  in  proportion  tu  Eng- 
land and  Wales.  The  number  it  is  computed  to  graze 
not  exceeding  thirty  millions  three  hundred  and  seven 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty,  which,  compared 
with  that  reared  in  this  country,  and  regard  being  had  to 
the  different  extent  of  the  two  territories,  will  make  the 
proportion  four  hundred  and  nineteen  to  one  hundred  iu 
favour  of  England  and  Wales;  and,  if  the  larger  size  of 
our  sheep,  and  the  greater  quantity  of  meat  they  yield, 
from  the  superior  attention  of  our  farmers,  be  computed, 
it  will  not  be  too  high  to  rate  the  quantity  of  animal  food 
(in  mutton)  yielded  in  England  and  Wales,  to  that  of 
France,  as  six  to  one,  acre  for  acre.  The  proportion  of 
wool  bears  also  a  very  great  disparity,  and  secures  the 
pre-eminence  so  long  maintained  by  Fmgland  iu  the 
article  of  cloth. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  of  late  years  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  breed  of  sheep,  especially  in  what 
regards  the  improvement  of  the  fleece;  and  so  much 
success  has  attended  its  efforts,  that  the  number  of  fine- 
fleeced  sheep  descended  from  the  Merino  rams,  is  com- 
puted to  exceed  one  million.  The  chief  of  the  natural 
breeds  in  France  are  covered  with  a  coarse  wool,  but  in 
some  countries  the  fleece  is  of  finer  texture.  The  de- 
partment oi  Ardennes  is  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its 
wool ;  that  of  the  north  has  likewise  a  good  breed 
brought  from  Holland,  and  originally  from  India,  called 
Flandtin ;  its  fleece  is  long  and  fine.  The  Seine  Infe- 
rieure likewise  produces  from  its  salt-marshes  some  ex- 
cellent mutton,  with  a  fine  fleece.    The  Ilautes  Alpes 
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possesses  a  breed  famous  for  its  meat  and  Heece ;  the 


Bouches  du  Rhone  has  a  breed  of  transhumantes,  good 
meat,  but  of  coarse  wool;  the  number  of  sheep  in  this 
department  is  stated  at  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 
The  wool  of  the  sheep  of  the  Lower  Alps  is  excellent,  as 
is  its  meat :  at  least  one  million  here  feed  on  the  moun- 
tains. The  plains  of  Aries  are  famous  for  a  small  breed, 
which  feeds  on  the  aromatic  herbs  of  its  stony  soil,  and 
the  meat,  even  superior  to  Welsh  mutton,  is  reckoned  so 
great  a  delicacy,  as  to  be  sent  in  presents  over  great  part 
of  the  south.  In  the  department  of  the  Gironde,  grazing 
is  tolerably  well  attended  to ;  the  usual  weight  is  from 
one  hundred  and  ten  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
pounds;  the  fleece  indifferently  fine,  the  meat  good. 

The  goat  is  very  frequent  in  France,  not  only  in  the 
mountainous,  but  also  in  the  flat  countries.  The  neglect 
of  swine,  so  prolific  an  animal,  of  such  little  expense  to 
feed,  and  furnishing  a  food  justly  in  high  esteem,  is  cul- 
pably great  in  France.  Throughout  almost  the  whole  of 
the  departments,  the  pig  is  a  long,  lanky,  and  meagre  ani- 
mal, bearing  scarcely  a  resemblance  to  the  amended  fi- 
gure of  the  breeds  of  England.  Deserving  of  exception, 
however,  from  the  general  blame,  are  the  south-western 
departments,  which,  occasion  has  offered  to  remark,  ex- 
cel likewise  in  their  cattle  and  sheep,  the  legacy  of  pas- 
toral industry  bequeathed  by  our  ancestors.  In  Aqui- 
taine,  (comprising  the  country  between  the  Garonne  and 
the  Pyrenees,)  is  a  handsome  white  and  black  breed, 
which  rises  to  the  weight  of  two  or  three  hundred  weight : 
the  food  of  these  is  acorns,  and  when  fattened,  maize 
ground  to  flour,  made  into  paste,  and  given  milk-warm 
and  fresh  every  day.  This  breed  furnishes  Bayonne  with 
the  hams  and  bacon  so  famous  in  France  and  Spain.  The 
dog  and  the  cat  exist  here  in  all  the  varieties  known  in 
England. 

Among  the  wild  animals,  the  boar  is  found  in  most  of 
the  forests  of  France,  is  prized  for  its  head,  and  is  the 
favourite  game  pursued  in  the  chace,  but  is  always  hunted 
with  a  gun  by  the  side ;  the  wolf  is  so  common  in  France, 
as  to  give  room  to  doubt  the  population  of  certain  dis- 
tricts being  so  great  as  represented.    In  the  departments 
of  La  Sarre,  L'Ourthe,  L'Orne,  La  Sarthe,  Mayenne,  in 
the  Morbihan,  La  Vendee,  the  Cher,  the  Sa6ne  et  Loire, 
and  the  Yonne,  they  are  numerous,  and  highly  destructive 
to  the  sheep-folds.     In  the  department  of  the  Doire, 
(Piedmont,)  they  find  a  safe  shelter  in  the  forests,  where 
they  are  very  numerous.    The  bear  is  confined  to  the  Alps 
and  the  Pyrenees.    The  wily  fox  exists  in  many  of  the 
departments,  in  some  of  which  its  flesh  is  used  by  the 
countrymen  for  food  in  autumn,  as  also  is  that  of  the  wild 
cat,  said  to  resemble  in  taste  the  rabbit.    Otters,  badgers, 
martens,  weazels,  and  polecats,  are  found  in  many  of  the 
departments.    The  squirrel,  frequent  in  several  districts, 
U5.       vol.  n. 
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is  eaten  in  the  department  of  Puy  de  Dome.  Rabbits  and 
hares  are  common,  as  are  also  the  stag  and  the  roebuck. 
The  wild  goat  and  the  chamois  are  found  almost  solely 
on  the  mountains  of  the  departments  of  La  Drone  and 
L'Isere.  The  wild  goat  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  stag,  its 
head  well  defended  with  horns,  its  coat  of  a  fawn-colour- 
ed grey.  The  chamois  is  constantly  found  among  preci- 
pices, and  from  the  summit  of  inaccessible  crags,  poised 
as  it  were  in  air,  derides  the  hunter's  skill.  It  has  a  thick 
and  handsome  fur.  The  buffalo  has  not  hitherto  been  na- 
turalised in  France.  Hedge-hogs,  ferrets,  rats,  and  field- 
mice,  are  common. 

Of  domestic  birds,  the  turkey,  the  goose,  the  common 
fowl,  of  different  species,  the  duck,  and  peacock,  are  fre- 
quent, but  guinea-fouls  are  rare,  as  is  the  swan. 

Wild  fowl  of  the  duck  species,  land  in  few  parts  of 
France ;  hence  pies  made  of  them  at  Amiens  are  consi- 
dered delicacies.  The  heron  is  common  in  solitary  places, 
where  much  of  wood  and  water  abound.  The  becafigo. 
resembling  the  wheat-ear,  and  the  red- breast,  (erithacus,) 
are  numerous  in  the  south  and  east,  and  are  reckoned  great 
delicacies;  the  latter  in  France  not  earning  that  exemption 
from  slaughter,  which  its  confidence  in  man,  and  the  sweet- 
ness of  its  song,  insure  it  with  us ;  larks  are  every  where 
abundant ;  the  delicious  ortolan,  and  quails,  are  chiefly 
inhabitants  of  the  south  ;  the  thrush  is  exceedingly  nume- 
rous in  the  vine-countries,  and  of  exquisite  flavour.  The 
large  and  the  small  bustard  are  common  in  many  parts ; 
the  former  is  most  frequent  in  the  department  of  the  Aube, 
in  La  Vendee,  the  Deux  Sevres,  and  Vienne;  the  latter 
in  those  of  Eure-et- Loire,  La  Sarthe,  L'Orne,  Calvados, 
L'Eure,  La  Seine  Inferieure,  the  Cher,  and  the  Indre. 
The  common  partridge  abounds  in  every  department,  but 
the  red  is  confined  to  a  small  number,  and  is  of  finest 
flavour  in  that  of  the  Dr6me ;  the  pheasant  is  most  abun- 
dant in  the  north.  The  plover  is  frequent  in  the  middle 
and  eastern  departments,  but  in  the  others  is  rarely  seen  ; 
the  snipe  and  the  woodcock  are  found  in  the  west.  The 
turtle-dove  is  prodigiously  numerous  in  the  Lowfr  Pyre- 
nees, and  the  lapwing  in  the  central  provinces.  The  tame 
and  wood-pigeon  are  very  common. 

Generally  speaking,  the  sylvan  reign  is  not  in  France 
so  well  peopled  with  airy  choristers  as  in  England,  nor 
are  the  notes  of  the  tuneful  band  so  sweet. 

Of  reptiles,  the  chief  are  the  tortoise,  the  frog  and 
toad,  the  viper  genus,  and  lizards.  The  small  turtle  is 
very  common  in  the  departments  of  Haute  Garonne, 
L'Aude,  the  Tame,  the  Herault,  Gard,  Lozere,  the  Haute 
Loire,  and  the  Ardiche  :  it  is  useful  in  gardens,  which  it 
clears  of  snails  and  other  vermin;  but  is  also  destructive 
of  fish.  The  frog  is  reared  for  food  in  many  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  France,  while  in  the  rest  it  is  held  in  aversion. 
The  posterior  half  of  the  body  is  the  only  part  used.  The 
GO 
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viper  in  this  country  is  poisonous.  Lizards,  of  great  beauty, 
and  some  four,  rive,  and  six  inches  in  length,  are  com- 
inon,  but  harmless  reptiles,  in  the  south  and  south-western 
parts. 

Fish  are  not  equally  plenteous,  nor,  generally  speaking, 
so  good  in  France  as  in  England.  The  Garonne,  the  Dor- 
dogne,  and  the  Seine,  among  other  fish,  produce  sturgeon, 
and  salmon  is  likewise  caught  in  some  few  other  rivers. 
The  produce  of  the  rivers  and  the  neighbouring  seas  is 
nearly  the  same  as  those  of  England. 

Antiquities  and  Curiosities.]  Many  parts  uf  France 
abound  with  curious  monuments  of  antiquity  ;  and  parti- 
cularly at  Nismes,  in  the  department  of  Gard,  there  are 
stately  remains  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre,  which  is  count- 
ed the  finest  monument  of  the  kind  now  extant,  and  was 
built  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  who  contributed  a 
large  sum  of  money  towards  its  erection.  It  is  of  an  oval 
figure,  one  thousand  and  eighty  feet  in  circumference,  ca- 
pacious enough  to  hold  twenty-three  thousand  spectators. 
The  architecture  is  of  the  Tuscan  order,  sixty  feet  high, 
composed  of  two  open  galleries,  built  one  over  the  other, 
and  consisting  of  sixty  arcades.  The  entrance  into  the 
arena  was  by  four  great  gates,  with  porticos;  and  the  seats 
(of  which  there  were  thirty,  rising  one  above  another)  con- 
sisted of  large  blocks  of  stone,  many  of  which  are  still 
remaining.  Above  the  north  gate  are  two  bulls,  cut  in 
alto  relievo,  extremely  well  executed,  emblems  which, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  Romans,  signified  that 
the  amphitheatre  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  people. 
In  other  parts  of  the  structure  is  some  work  in  basso  relievo, 
and  heads  or  busts,  but  these  are  indifferently  carved. 
This  amphitheatre  stands  in  the  lower  part  of  the  towi., 
and  strikes  the  spectator  with  awe  and  veneration.  The 
external  architecture  is  almost  entire,  but  the  arena  is 
filled  with  houses.  This  structure  was,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  century,  fortified  as  a  citadel  by  the  Visigoths, 
who  raised  within  it  a  castle,  two  towers  of  which  are 
still  standing,  and  encompassed  it  with  a  broad  and  deep 
ditch,  which  was  filled  up  in  the  thirteenth  century.  In 
all  the  subsequent  wars,  to  which  this  city  was  exposed, 
the  citizens  fled  to  it  as  a  place  of  strength ;  whence  it 
sustained  a  great  number  of  successive  attacks,  so  that  its 
preservation  is  almost  miraculous.  It  has,  however,  suf- 
fered much  more  from  the  Gothic  avarice  of  its  own  citi- 
zens, who  have  shamefully  mutilated  it,  for  the  sake  of 
the  stones,  which  they  have  employed  in  their  own  pri- 
vate buildings.  There  are  also  in  France  the  remains  of 
several  other  amphitheatres. 

A  building  at  Nismes,  called  the  Maison  Carre,  ex- 
hibits the  most  exquisite  beauties  of  architecture  and 
sculpture.  This  edifice  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
by  the  emperor  Adrian,  who  actually  built  a  basilica  in 
ibis  city,  though  there  are  no  vestiges  of  it  remaining :  but 
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an  inscription  on  the  front  of  this  noble  structure  plainly 
proves,  that  it  was  erected  by  the  inhabitants  of  Nismes, 
in  honour  of  Caius  and  Lucius  Caesar,  the  grand-children 
of  Augustus,  by  his  daughter  Julia.  This  fine  edifice, 
which  stands  on  a  pediment  six  feet  high,  is  eighty-two 
feet  long,  thirty-live  broad,  and  thirty-seven  in  height, 
without  reckoning  the  pediment.  The  body  of  it  is 
adorned  with  twenty  columns,  fastened  in  the  wall,  and  the 
peristyle,  which  is  open,  with  ten  detached  pillars  that 
support  the  entablature.  They  are  all  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  fluted,  and  embellished  with  the  most  exquisite 
sculpture:  the  frize  and  cornice  are  worthy  of  admiration, 
and  the  foliage  is  esteemed  inimitable.  The  proportions 
of  the  building  are  so  happily  adjusted,  as  to  give  it  an 
air  of  majesty  and  grandeur,  which  th£  nicest  spectator 
cannot  behold  without  emotion.  Cardinal  Alberoui  de- 
clared that  this  structure  was  a  jewel  that  deserved  a 
cover  of  gold,  to  preserve  it  from  external  injuries. 

There  are  here  also  some  fine  remains  of  Roman  baths, 
and  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple,  which,  according  to 
tradition,  was  dedicated  to  Diana  :  but  connoisseurs  ob- 
serve, that  all  the  ancient  temples  of  that  goddess  were  of 
the  Ionic  order,  whereas  this  is  partly  Corinthian,  and 
partly  Composite.  It  is  about  seventy  feet  long,  and 
thirtv-six  in  breadth,  arched  above,  and  built  of  lar^e 
blocks  of  stone,  joined  together  with  great  exactness, 
though  without  any  cement:  the  walls  are  still  standing, 
with  three  great  tabernacles  at  the  farther  end,  fronting 
the  entrance.  On  each  side  are  niches,  in  the  interco- 
lumniation  of  the  walls,  with  pedestals  and  shafts  of  pil- 
lars, cornices,  and  an  entablature,  which  show  the  former 
magnificence  of  the  building. 

Among  the  antiquities  of  France,  we  must  not  forget 
the  famous  Pont  du  Garde,  which  stanas  on  the  ri°ht- 
hand,  about  the  distance  of  a  league  from  the  post-road 
from  Montpellier  to  Nismes,  and  about  three  leagues  from 
the  last  city,  which,  though  raised  in  the  Augustan  age, 
by  the  Roman  colony  of  Nismes,  to  convey  a  stream  of 
water  between  two  mountains,  for  the  use  of  that  city, 
is  still  in  high  preservation;  the  climate  being  either  so 
pure  and  dry,  or  the  free-stone  with  which  it  is  built  so 
hard,  that  the  very  angles  remain  as  acute  as  if  they  had 
been  recently  cut.  Some  large  stones  have  indeed  drop- 
ped out  of  the  arches  ;  but  the  whole  is  admirably  pre- 
served, and  exhibits  a  piece  of  architecture  so  elegant,  that 
the  most  indifferent  spectator  cannot  behold  it  without 
admiration.  It  crosses  the  river  Gardon,  rolling  over 
rocks,  that  form  a  number  of  pretty  natural  cascades,  and 
is  over-shadowed  on  each  side  with  trees  and  shrubs,  which 
greatly  add  to  the  rural  beauties  of  the  scene.  This  work 
consists  of  three  bridges,  or  ranges  of  arches,  one  tibove 
another ;  the  first  of  six,  the  second  of  eleven,  and  the 
third  of  thirty-six.    The  height,  including  the  aqueduct 
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o»  the  top,  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  feet, 
and  the  length  between  the  two  mountains  extends  to  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-three.  It  is  of  the  Tuscan  order,  but 
its  symmetry  is  inconceivable.  The  citizens  of  Avignon 
have  improved  the  Roman  work  with  a  new  bridge,  con- 
structed on  the  same  plan  with  that  of  the  lower  tier  gf 
arches,  of  which  indeed  it  appears  to  be  a  part,  affording 
a  broad  and  commodious  passage  over  the  river,  to  horses 
and  carriages  of  all  kinds. 

In  several  cities  of  France  there  are  the  remains  of  tri- 
umphal arches,  which  it  was  the  custom  of  the  ancients 
to  erect,  not  only  to  adorn  a  triumph  on  returning  from  a 
victorious  expedition,  but  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the 
conqueror  to  posterity.  There  is  one  of  these  at  Rheims, 
consisting  of  three  arches,  with  chamferred  columns,  and 
adorned  with  bas-reliefs.  The  middle  arch,  which  is  the 
largest,  is  thirty-five  feet  high,  and  fifteen  wide,  having  on 
it  the  figure  of  a  woman,  with  two  cornucopias  in  her 
arms,  which  perhaps  were  intended  to  denote  the  fruitful- 
ness  of  the  country ;  four  children  about  her  express  the 
four  seasons  of  the  year ;  and  the  twelve  months  are  re- 
presented by  so  many  statues.  On  one  of  the  side-arches 
is  the  story  of  Romulus  and  Remus  sucking  the  wolf, 
attended  by  the  shepherd  Faustulus  and  his  wife  Acca 
Laurentia;  and  on  the  other  arch  is  Leda  embracing  Ju- 
piter, transformed  into  a  swan,  and  a  Cupid  lighting  them 
with  a  flambeau. 

France  contains  several  ancient  columns  and  pyramids; 
but,  of  all  the  curiosities  of  this  kind,  there  are  none  so 
much  admired  as  a  fine  obelisk  of  oriental  granite,  at 
Aries,  in  Provence,  which  is  fifty-two  feet  high,  and  seven 
in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  yet  all  but  one  stone.  It  lay 
hid  many  ages  in  the  ground  in  a  private  garden  near  the 
Rhone,  till  the  magistrates  caused  it  to  be  dug  up  in  the 
year  1675,  and  erected  in  the  city,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the 
noblest  ornaments.  At  Autun  may  likewise  be  seen  the 
remains  of  a  temple  of  Janus,  now  called  the  Janitoye ; 
and  the  ruins  of  other  heathen  temples  are  to  be  found  in 
several  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  natural  history  of  France  can  scarcely  afford  a 
greater  curiosity  than  the  salt-springs  at  Salins,  in  the  an- 
cient province  of  Franche  Compte.  The  chief  springs 
are  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  in  several  subter- 
raneous caves  or  vaults,  of  a  great  depth  and  extent.  The 
descent  is  by  forty  steps  of  stone,  and  twenty  of  wood, 
into  a  vault  nearly  fifty  feet  long,  and  thirty  bruad,  where 
the  noise  of  the  waters,  and  of  the  engines  that  raise  them, 
are  altogether  surprising.  In  this  cave  may  be  seen,  by 
the  light  of  torches,  six  springs  of  salt-water,  and  two  of 
fresh,  gushing  out  of  the  same  rock  within  the  space  of 
five  yards ;  and,  to  prevent  the  waters  mixing  together, 
there  are  several  channels  made  to  convey  them  into  dif- 
ferent wells  or  basins.    From  hence  a  passage  leads  into 
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other  vaults,  where  the  double  arches  rest  on  very  thick 
pillars,  and  in  the  middle  of  one  of  these  is  a  large  basin, 
into  which  the  waters  of  the  salt-springs  are  gathered.  Of 
these  there  are  six  or  seven,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, and  ten  or  twelve  of  fresh  water;  which  run  into 
different  basins,  prepared  for  that  purpose,  and  are  raised 
from  hence  by  various  engines,  the  fresh  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  river,  and  the  salt  into  large  reservoirs,  one  of  which 
holds  above  fifteen  thousand  hogsheads.  From  these  re- 
servoirs the  water  is  drawn  off  into  smaller  ones,  which 
surround  the  places  where  it  is  boiled  to  make  salt. 

These  springs  are  not  all  of  an  equal  saltness,  nor  at  all 
times,  for  they  are  found  to  produce  more  salt  after  heavy^ 
rains  than  in  a  dry  season.  To  ascertain  the  different  de- 
grees of  saltness  of  the  several  springs,  the  workmen  make 
use  of  a  tube,  somewhat  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  eight  inches  deep,  which,  being  filled  with' the  salt 
water,  they  put  into  it  a  stick,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is 
some  quicksilver  to  keep  it  upright ;  and  this  sinks  more 
or  less  in  the  water,  according  as  it  is  impregnated  with 
salt.  This  stick,  having  several  divisions  marked  upon  it, 
shows  what  quantity  of  salt  a  certain  weight  of  water  will 
produce;  and  accordingly  they  are  careful  to  add  such  a 
proportion  of  the  strongest  water  to  the  weakest,  as  may 
answer  the  end  of  boiling  it ;  for,  if  the  water  be  too  weak, 
that  is,  if  a  hundred  weight  of  it  will  not  yield  at  least 
eighteen  or  twenty  pounds  of  salt,  the  profit  will  not  an- 
swer the  expense.  s 

Near  Bourbon-Lanci  there  is  a  mineral  spring,  which 
is  said  to  be  so  hot,  that  a  man  cannot  keep  his  hand  in 
it  two  minutes,  and  yet  an  egg  left  in  it  a  whole  hour  mm 
not  grow  hard*  It  has  neither  smell  nor  taste ;  nor  does 
it  burn  the  lips  when  drank,  or  add  any  particular  warmth 
to  the  stomach. 

The  burning  spring,  which  is  reckoned  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  Dauphine,  is  a  spot  of  ground  about  two  yards  in 
length,  and  one  in  breadth,  on  which  there  appears  a  small 
wandering  flame,  like  that  of  burning  brandy.  This  spot 
lies  on  a  steep  rock  of  rotten  slate  ;  but  the  flame  does  not 
seem  to  proceed  from  any  fissure  in  the  rock,  nor  can  one 
perceive  any  matter  proper  to  feed  it,  or  any  ashes  pro- 
duced. There  is  indeed  a  kind  of  white  and  very  sharp  salt- 
petre to  be  found  at  some  distance  from  the  flame,  which 
probably  is  fed  by  something  of  that  nature ;  but  it  is  re- 
markable, that  this  flame  burns  much  brisker  in  winter 
than  in  summer,  decreasing  gradually  as  the  heat  increases, 
till  it  sometimes  goes  quite  out,  and  afterwards  kindles 
again  of  itself.  It  may  easily  be  lighted  by  any  other  fire, 
and,  when  this  is  done,  it  is  attended  with  some  noise. 

In  the  road  from  Grenoble  to  Lyons  there  is  a  large 
cavern  or  grotto,  very  wide  at  the  entrance,  but  growing 
narrower  by  degrees,  till  we  come  to  a  lake,  which  is 
reckoned  another  of  the  wonders  of  Dauphine.  The 
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French  historian,  Mezray,  observes  that  Francis  I.,  who 
loved  to  enquire  into  curious  phsnomena,\vas  desirous  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  this  subterraneous 
lake,  and  for  that  purpose  ordered  a  flat-bottomed  vessel 
to  be  built  in  the  cave  that  leads  to  it,  which  was  done 
accordingly.  On  each  side  of  this  vessel  they  fastened 
several  boards,  on  which  they  placed  a  great  many  lighted 
torches ;  and  having  provided  matches,  steel,  flints,  and 
other  necessaries,  with  very  able  watermen,  they  put  off 
from  the  shore  with  the  king.  After  they  had  rowed  some 
time,  they  perceived  the  breadth  of  the  lake  was  about 
half  a  league  ;  but  going  nearly  two  leagues  farther,  they 
heard  a  great  noise,  which  became  more  frightful  as  they 
advanced ;  and  they  found  the  water  ran  with  prodigious 
swiftness.  Imagining  from  hence  that  there  might  be 
some  abyss  not  far  oft",  they  loosened  one  of  the  boards 
with  the  torches  upon  it,  and  set  it  adrift;  which,  being 
carried  away  with  a  vast  rapidity,  was  soon  overset  or 
swallowed  up.  Terrified  with  this,  they  would  venture 
no  farther,  but  returned  to  the  entrance  of  the  grotto. 

To  the  east  of  Vesoul,  in  the  former  province  of 
Compte  de  Foix,  is  a  cavern,  w  hich  will  produce  in  one 
day  more  ice  than  can  be  carried  away  in  eight  days. 
It  measures  thirty-five  feet  in  length,  by  sixty  in  width; 
and  the  large  pendant  masses  of  ice,  which  hang  from  the 
roof,  produce  a  very  pleasing  effect.  When  mists  are 
seen  in  this  cavern,  they  are  regarded  by  the  neighbouring 
peasantry  as  infallible  prognostics  of  approaching  rain; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  although  the  waters 
in  the  interior  are  always  frozen  in  summer,  they  become 
limpid  in  winter. 

A  grotto  near  Douse,  in  the  same  province,  forms  a 
similar  ice-house,  and  is  remarkable  on  account  of  the 
various  forms  of  its  congelations,  which  represent  a  series 
of  columns,  sustaining  a  curious  vault,  which  appears  to 
be  carved  with  figures  of  men,  animals,  trees,  &.c. 

In  a  little  wood,  about  five  leagues  from  Besancon, 
there  is  an  opening,  formed  by  two  masses  of  rock,  and 
leading,  by  along  and  narrow  declivity,  to  the  entrance  of 
a  cavern,  which  is  one  hundred  and  forty-six  toises  below 
the  level  of  the  country. 

This  cavern,  which  is  sixty  feet  wide,  and  eighty  feet 
high  at  the  entrance,  exhibits  an  oval  cavity  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  feet  in  breadth,  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  in  length.  To  the  right  of  the  enti  ance  is  a 
deep  and  narrow  opening,  bordered  with  festoons  of  ice, 
•which,  distilling  in  successive  drops  on  the  bottom  of  the 
grotto,  form  a  mass  about  thirty  feet  in  diameter.  A 
similar  one,  but  rather  smaller,  is  seen  on  the  left,  which 
is  produced  by  the  water  that  drips  in  less  abundance 
from  the  imperceptible  fissures  in  the  roof.  The  soil  of 
the  grotto  is  perfectly  smooth,  and  covered  with  ice 
eighteen  inches  thick;  but  the  top,  on  the  outside,  is  a  dry 
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and  stony  soil,  covered  with  trees,  and  on  a  level  with  the 
rest  of  the  w  ood.  A  French  writer  asserts,  that  an  extreme 
cold  prevails  in  the  grotto,  and  that,  although  the  atmos- 
phere was  sufficiently  warm  when  he  made  his  observa- 
tions, he  was  several  times  compelled  to  abandon  them, 
in  order  to  warm  himself. 

There  is  a  remarkable  fountain  at  Peroul,  near  Mont- 
pellier,  which  boils  up  furiously  in  small  bubbles.  This 
evidently  proceeds  from  a  vapour  breaking  out  of  the 
earth  ;  for,  upon  digging  near  it,  and  pouring  ether  water 
upon  the  place  newly  dug,  the  same  bubbling  immedi- 
ately ensues:  and  in  several  dry  places  in  the  vicinitv  are 
fouud  small  spiracles,  at  which  a  steam  issues  forth,  strong 
enough  to  remove  light  bodies,  such  as  straws,  leaves,  or 
feathers.  It  is  observable  that  this  vapour  does  not  take 
fire  upon  the  application  of  a  lighted  candle. 

Cities,  Touns,  &;c]  Paris,  the  metropolis  of  France, 
and  the  residence  of  the  French  monarchs  for  upwards  of 
eight  hundred  years,  is  situated  on  the  river  Seine,  in  forty- 
eight  degrees  fitly  minutes  of  north  latitude,  and  two 
degrees  twent\-ti\    mi  utea  of  east  longitude. 

This  city  was  formerly  very  limited.  In  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  and  bei  <re  the  Christian  era,  Paris  was  only  a 
small  country-town,  very  little  known,  and  which  has  only 
excited  the  curiosity  of  strangers  by  the  various  additions 
and  improvements  which  have  taken  place  at  different 
periods.  The  first  was  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  w  ho 
preferred  it  to  the  other  cities  of  Gaul,  on  account  of  its 
advantageous  situation.  Its  circumference  did  not  then 
extend  beyond  the  city,  and  it  was  shut  in  between  the 
two  arms  of  the  Seine;  the  houses,  built  of  wood  and 
earth,  were  low,  circular,  and  ill-constructed.  It  was  im- 
proved by  the  conquest  of  the  Gauls,  who  obliged  them 
to  erect  new  ones,  stronger  and  more  commodious.  In 
order  to  facilitate  the  communication  between  the  northern 
and  southern  parts,  two  wooden  bridges  were  constructed 
in  the  places  where  the  Petit-Pont  and  the  Pont-au- 
Change  now  stand  :  these  additions  were  inclosed  within  a 
wall,  with  which  they  now  surrounded  this  rising  city,  and 
they  fortified  it  with  two  towers,  situated  where  the  Grand 
and  Le  Petit  Chaielets  remained  till  within  a  few  years. 
Become  the  residence  of  the  governors  of  Gaul,  the  city 
of  Paris  gradually  improved  under  the  reigns  of  Valen- 
tinian,  Gratian,  Constantine,  and  Constance.  Its  prin- 
cipal enlargement  took  place  during  the  reign  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Julian,  surnamed  the  Apostate,  who  passed 
several  winters  there.  They  then  built  a  palace  and  baths 
for  this  emperor,  out  of  the  city,  towards  the  south,  of 
which  there  are  still  some  vestiges  to  be  seen  in  a  house 
situated  in  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe,  and  which  they  call  Les 
Thermes.  From  this  time,  foreign  nations,  barbarous  as 
well  as  civilized,  spread  themselves  ovei  Gaul,  as  well  as 
other  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  situation  of  Paris  ren- 
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dering  it  secure  from  their  incursions,  attracted  a  vast 
number  of  people  from  the  neighbourhood,  who  all  be- 
came subject  to  the  dominion  of  the  Franks,  under  whom 
they  increased  more  and  more.  From  the  establishment 
of  the  French  monarchy,  each  reign  may  be  said  to  have 
added  something  to  this  city.  Clovis,  Childebert,  and  se- 
veral other  princes  who  reigned  afterwards,  erected  abbeys 
beyond  its  walls,  which  became  considerable,  were  soon 
surrounded  with  houses,  and  insensibly  formed  little  vil- 
lages. Such  were  the  Bourg  St.  Marcel,  the  Nouveau 
Bourg,  near  to  St.  Germain  l'Auxerrois :  the  Bourg  l'Abbe, 
so  called  because  it  was  within  the  manor  of  St.  Martin 
des  Champs ;  the  Beau-Bourg,  near  the  temple,  &c. 
The  princes  of  the  second  race,  apparently  dazzled  by 
the  great  extent  of  their  dominion,  abandoned  this  city, 
which  became  the  patrimony  of  the  ancestors  of  Hugues 
Capet.  As  it  was  already  considerably  enlarged,  they  di- 
vided it,  about  the  year  954,  under  the  reign  of  Lothaire, 
into  four  quarters,  namely,  the  ancient  Paris,  or  the  quar- 
ter of  the  city,  that  of  Saint  Opportune,  that  of  La  Ver- 
reri,  and  that  of  La  Greve.  Hugues  Capet  being  now  in 
possession  of  Paris,  and  having  mounted  the  throne,  con- 
tinued to  reside  there,  on  the  spot  where  they  have  since 
built  the  palace,  which  the  kings,  his  successors,  have 
constantly  inhabited  since  the  year  987-  Their  residence 
here  attracted  a  great  number  of  people  of  all  ranks,  and 
the  little  towns  in  the  environs  of  Paris  were  soon  em- 
bellished with  fine  houses,  built  by  the  courtiers :  these 
villages  were  united  to  the  city  during  the  reigns  of 
Louis  VII..  and  of  Philip  Augustus;  so  that  to  the  first 
four  quarters  have  been  added  those  of  St.  Germain 
l'Auxerrois,  of  St.  Jacques-la-Boucherie,  of  St.  Andre- 
des-Arcs,  and  of  La  Place  Maubert. 

Philip  Augustus  paved  Paris,  and  commenced  a  new 
wall  round  it,  which  was  not  finished  till  the  year  1211 ; 
this  wall  inclosed  a  quantity  of  arable  land,  vineyard  and 
garden-grounds,  which  by  degrees  became  covered  with 
houses.  The  city  was  then  divided  into  three  consider- 
able parts,  the  city,  the  town,  and  the  university. 

During  the  reigns  of  Charles  V.  and  VI.,  the  increasing 
population  obliged  them  to  build  other  new  walls,  and  to 
add  eight  new  quarters  to  the  eight  old  ones.  These  were 
the  quarters  of  St.  Antoine,  St.Gervais,  St.  Avoye,  St.  Mar- 
tin, St.  Denis,  des  Halles,  St.  Eustache,  and  St.  Honore. 
This  took  place  in  the  year  1422. 

Charles  IX.  afterwards  enclosed,  within  other  walls, 
\  the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries,  erected  by  Catherine  de 
Medicis.  This  prince  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Porte  Neuve,  called  the  Porte  de  la  Con- 
ference, under  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  and  which  has  been 
since-pulled  down. 

In  1589  and  1590,  Paris  resisted  the  efforts  of  Henry 
III.  and  IV,  who  had  both  endeavoured  to  render  them- 
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selves  masters  of  it.  This  city  voluntarily  opened  its 
gates  to  the  latter,  in  1594,  after  his  coronation.  It  was 
during  the  reign  of  this  beneficent  monarch  that  those 
changes  were  effected,  which  added  so  much  to  the  splen- 
dour of  the  quarter  St.  Antoine.  He  finished  the  Pont 
Neuf,  and  had  in  contemplation  a  plan  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  Marais,  by  building  a  square  there,  and  giving 
to  each  of  the  streets  in  that  quarter  the  names  of  several 
provinces  of  France.  This  project  was  executed  in  part, 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII. ;  but  it  was  under  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.,  owiug  to  the  protection  which  Colbert 
granted  to  the  manufactures,  to  commerce,  and  to  the  arts 
and  sciences,  that  Paris  was  increased  one  third,  by  the 
number  of  people  who  were  drawn  thither,  by  this  politic 
minister,  both  from  the  provinces  as  well  as  from  abroad. 

In  1670,  orders  were  given  to  set  new  bounds  to  the 
extremity  of  the  suburbs  ;  and  they  were  forbidden  to 
build  beyond  these  limits.  A  new  city  now  appeared  to 
raise  itself  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  one  :  the  enclosure 
of  the  university  was  demolished ;  the  city  was  joined  to 
the  suburbs,  and  the  Pont  au  Change,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Tournelle,  and  the  Pont  Rouge,  which  were  only  of  wood, 
were  rebuilt  of  stone.  Instead  of  the  little  gates  of  St.  Denis 
and  St.  Martin,  they  erected  magnificent  triumphal  arches. 
The  Hotel  des  Invalides,  the  Observatory,  the  Louvre,  the 
pumps,  the  quays  lined  with  houses,  the  squares,  and  se- 
veral other  buildings,  both  public  and  private,  now  embel- 
lished this  capital.  In  1762,  they  established,  on  the 
western  and  southern  sides,  a  new  boulevard,  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  public,  as  well  as  to  increase  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  city.  They  have  since  constructed  the 
Pont  Louis  XVI.,  the  royal  wardrobes,  &c.  Paris  was 
still  further  augmented  by  extending  its  ancient  barriers 
in  order  to  take  in  a  part  of  the  suburbs  or  villages  which 
were  inclosed  by  walls  and  boulevards. 

There  are  now  in  Paris  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
six  streets,  seventy-five  squares,  fifteen  bridges,  seventeen 
gates,  thirty-four  quays,  more  than  twenty-six  thousand 
houses,  amongst  which  are  reckoned  more  than  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  hotels ;  fifty-six  barriers,  forty  halls  and 
markets,  fifty-three  public  fountains,  two  steam-engines, 
and  nine  reservoirs  of  water.  There  are  also  in  Paris  two 
thousand  fiacres,  and  one  thousand  two  hundred  cabriolets. 
It  is  about  eight  leagues  in  circumference,  including  the 
suburbs.  It  is  of  a  circular  form,  and  surrounded  by 
boulevards  planted  with  rows  of  trees,  which  form  an 
agreeable  promenade.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  five 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants. 

Paris  is  divided  into  twelve  arrondissements  and  forty- 
eight  divisions,  each  arrondissement  consisting  of  four  di- 
visions. 

Paris  contains  more  works  of  public  magnificence  than 
utility  ;  and,  notwithstanding  its  boasted  police,  it  is  greatly 
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inferior  to  London  in  many  of  the  conveniences  of  life, 
and  the  solid  enjoyments  of  society,  though  it  is  the  seat 
of  splendor  and  dissipation.  The  hotels  of  the  principal 
people  at  Paris  take  up  a  great  deal  of  room  with  their 
court-yards  and  gardens :  and  so  do  their  convents  and 
churches.  The  streets  are  very  narrow,  and  the  houses 
very  high,  many  of  them  being  seven  stories.  These  are 
built  of  stone,  and  often  contain  a  different  family  on  every 
floor.  The  river  Seine,  which  runs  through  the  centre  of 
the  city,  is  not  half  so  large  as  the  Thames  at  London: 
it  is  too  far  distant  from  the  sea  for  the  purposes  of  na- 
vigation, and  is  not  furnished,  as  the  Thames,  with  ves- 
sels or  boats  of  any  sort ;  over  it  are  many  stone  and 
wooden  bridges,  which  have  not  any  thing  to  recommend 
them. 

The  streets  of  Paris  are  generally  crowded,  particularly 
with  coacher,  which  gives  that  capital  the  appearance  of 
wealth  and  grandeur ;  though,  in  reality,  there  is  more 
show  than  substance.  The  glittering  carriages  that  dazzle 
the  eyes  of  strangers  are  mostly  common  hacks,  hired  by 
the  day  or  week  to  the  numerous  foreigners  who  visit  that 
city ;  and,  in  fact,  the  greatest  part  of  the  trade  of  Paris 
arises  from  the  constant  succession  of  strangers  that  arrive 
daily  from  every  nation  and  quarter  of  the  globe.  This 
ascendancy  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  reputation  of  their 
language,  their  public  buildings,  their  libraries,  and  col- 
lections of  paintings,  that  are  open  to  the  public ;  the 
cheapness  of  provisions,  excellency  of  the  French  wines, 
and,  above  all,  the  purity  of  the  air  and  climate.  Not- 
withstanding these  advantages,  however,  Paris,  in  gene- 
ral, will  not  bear  a  comparison  with  London,  in  the  more 
essential  circumstances  of  a  thriving  foreign  and  domestic 
trade,  the  cleanliness  of  the  streets,  the  neatness  of  the 
houses,  and  the  plenty  and  quality  of  the  water.  In  the 
houses  of  Paris,  most  of  the  floors  are  of  brick,  and  have 
no  other  kind  of  cleaning  than  that  of  being  sprinkled  with 
water,  and  swept  once  a  day.  These  brick  floors,  the 
stone  stairs,  the  want  of  wainscoting  in  the  rooms,  and 
the  thick  party-walls  of  stone,  are,  however,  good  pre- 
servatives against  fire,  which  seldom  does  any  damage  in 
this  city.  Instead  of  wainscoting,  the  walls  are  covered 
with  tapestry  or  damask.  The  beds  in  general  are  very 
good,  and  well  ornamented  with  tester  and  curtains.  The 
tradesmen  here  exhibit  a  remarkable  contrast  with  those 
of  the  same  rank  in  London.  The  shops  are  but  poorly 
stored  with  goods ;  and  the  shopkeepers  are  an  indolent 
loitering  people.  In  Paris,  the  women  pack  up  parcels, 
enter  the  orders,  and  do  most  of  the  drudgery  business  of 
the  shop,  while  the  husband  loiters  about,  talks  of  the 
great,  of  fashions  and  diversions,  and  the  invincible  force 
of  the  armies.  The  Parisians,  however,  as  well  as  the 
natives  of  France  in  general,  are  remarkably  temperate 
in  their  living;  and  to  be  intoxicated  with  liquor  is  con- 
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sidered  as  infamous.  Bread,  and  all  manner  of  butcherb' 
meat  and  poultry,  are  extremely  good ;  the  wine  they  ge- 
nerally drink  is  a  very  thin  kind  of  Burgundy.  The  com- 
mon people,  in  the  summer-season,  live  chiefly  on  bread, 
butter,  grapes,  and  small  wine.  The  Parisians,  till  lately, 
scarcely  knew  the  use  of  tea;  but  they  have  coffee  in 
plenty.  The  police  of  Paris  used  to  be  so  well  attended 
to,  that  quarrels,  accidents,  or  felonies,  seldom  happened; 
and  strangers  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  let  their  ap- 
pearance be  ever  so  uncommon,  met  with  the  most  polite 
treatment.  The  streets  were  patrolled  at  night  by  horse 
and  foot;  so  judiciously  stationed,  that  no  offender  could 
escape  their  vigilance.  They  likewise  visited  the  publicans 
precisely  at  the  hour  of  twelve  at  night,  to  see  that  the 
company  were  gone ;  for  in  Paris  no  liquor  could  be  had 
after  that  time.  The  public  roads  in  France  were  under 
the  same  excellent  regulation,  which,  with  the  torture  of 
the  rack,  prevented  robberies  in  that  kingdom;  but,  for 
the  same  reason,  when  robberies  did  happen,  thev  were 
always  attended  with  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  traveller; 
and  indeed  this  is  the  general  practice  in  every  country  of 
Europe,  Great  Britain  excepted. 

It  is  not  easy  to  form  a  conception  of  any  place  so 
contradictory  to  itself,  as  well  in  appearance  as  in  mind 
and  manners,  as  Paris.  In  the  face  of  the  most  splendid 
hotels,  at  the  stalls,  sheds,  and  shops,  the  most  trifling 
wares  are  sold.  "  Here,"  says  a  modern  traveller,  "  a 
Savoyard  strings  his  packthread  against  the  walls,  and 
hangs  up  vile  prints,  slips  of  printed  paper,  with  Grub- 
Street  wit,  for  the  cockneys  of  Paris;  plans  of  the  city, 
and  whatever  refuse  of  the  shops  he  is  able  to  collect:  he 
is  considered  a  respectable  trader. 

"  Beside  him  sits  a  woman  or  man,  it  may  be  either, 
who  patches  up  and  sells  coarse  night-caps,  linen  drawers, 
and  foots  and  mends  stockings.  His  next  neighbour  is  a 
conjuror,  a  distributor  of  lucky  numbers ;  he  demands 
only  two  sous,  and  the  first  letter  of  your  name,  and  though 
he  be  himself  a  wretch,  who  never  made  a  good  meal,  or 
put  on  a  new  coat  in  his  life,  he  will  tell  you  immediately 
hew  to  get  rich."  The  same  author  continues  the  catalogue 
by  adding  to  it  the  following  whimsical  description  :  "  Stalls 
of  dirty  books ;  tressels  with  toys ;  sellers  of  cakes  and 
canes,  fan-menders,  bead-stringers,  beggars,  quacks,  tum- 
blers, and  show-booths ;  fellows  displaying  tricks  of  le- 
gerdemain ;  venders  of  miraculous  dyes  and  powders,  who 
dip  bits  of  white  riband  in  a  liquor  that  turns  them  pink  • 
orators  parroting  over  two-penny  systems  of  geology,  and 
the  order  of  the  universe ;  teachers  of  secrets  that  will 
enable  the  buyer  to  cut  glass  under  water,  sketch  land- 
scapes upon  egg-shells,  engrave  portraits  by  pricking  paper 
with  pins  and  dusting  it  with  lamp-black.  These,  inter- 
mingled with  the  display  of  milliners,  linen-drapers,  print- 
sellers,  and  a  variety  of  trades,  continue  through  an  avenue 
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two  miles  in  length;  spacious,  enlivened  with  carriages, 
and  adorned  by  lofty  trees,  gardens,  and  hotels  ;  with  the 
gates,  or  rather  the  triumphal  arches,  of  St.  Denis  and 
St.  Martin ;  the  structure  that  was  the  opera-house 
there,  and  thousands  of  other  objects,  which  no  memory 
can  retain ;  if  the  reader  can  arrange  and  put  them  toge- 
ther, will  form  a  something  that  he  may  imagine  to  be  the 
boulevards  of  Paris." 

The  cathedral-church  of  Notre  Dame,  dedicated  to 
the  Holy  Virgin,  is  an  ancient  Gothic  building,  completed 
at  several  times,  but  rather  remarkable  for  the  strength 
than  the  elegance  of  its  architecture.  In  the  choir  are 
many  fine  paintings,  and  rich  tapestry. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Genevieve,  the  great  philosopher 
Des  Cartes  has  a  tomb,  with  inscriptions  in  Latin  and 
French.  Here  is  a  library,  with  a  curious  collection  of 
coins,  medals,  antiquities,  and  other  rarities.  The  collec- 
tion of  minerals  and  fossils  is  very  considerable.  Amongst 
the  rarities,  there  is  the  skeleton  of  a  man  dried  in  the 
sands  of  Africa,  with  all  the  muscles  complete,  and  ex- 
actly preserved :  there  is  likewise  a  good  portrait-picture 
in  exceeding  small  tessera?  of  Mosaic  work.  In  a  cabinet  of 
coins,  there  are  some  relics  of  antiquity,  a  Roman  assis, 
and  a  square  brass-plate  of  the  weight  of  four  assis,  with 
the  figure  of  an  ox  upon  it.  In  some  of  the  divisions  of 
this  repository  are  a  multitude  of  dies  of  steel,  made  at 
Padua,  for  the  striking  of  counterfeit  Roman  coins.  In 
the  museum  of  Genevieve  are  many  curiosities,  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  particularly  the  head  of  Car- 
touche, the  highwayman,  exactly  taken  in  plaster  of  Paris, 
the  most  politic  and  adventurous  captain  of  banditti  that 
ever  trte  world  produced ;  but  all  his  adventures  and 
escapeslu  length  terminated  upon  the  wheel. 

The  Palais  Royal  was  called  at  first  Le  Palais  Car- 
dinal, because  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  built  it,  in  the  year 
1636  As  Soon  as  it  was  finished,  he  made  a  present  of 
it  to  Louis  .XIII.  and  to  his  successors,  on  condition 
that  it  should  never  be  alienated  from  the  kings  of  France. 
However,  Louis  XIV.  gave  first  the  use,  and  afterwards 
the  properly,  of  it  to  his  only  brother  Philip,  Duke  of 
Orleans.  It  consists  of  several  sets  of  buildings  sepa- 
rated by  large  courts,  and  is  adorned  with  fine  gardens. 
Several  apartments  have  been  added  to  it  since  the  car- 
dinal's time.  The  whole  court  lodged  in  it  during  the 
regenay  of  Queen  Anne  of  Austria,  mother  to  Louis  XIV., 
whence  it  received  the  name  of  the  Royal  Palace. 

Thelpalace  where  the  parliament  of  Paris  met  before 
the  revolution,  was  anciently  the  residence  of  the  kings, 
but  vvas^given  to  the  officers  of  justice  by  Philip  the  Fair, 
who  fix$d  the  parliament  at  Paris.  The  great  hall  was 
built  according  to  the  plan  of  another  very  ancient  one 
that  was  here,  round  which  stood  the  statues  of  the  kings. 
Th  is  was  the  place  where  these  princes  gave  audience  to 
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the  ambassadors.  The  grand  chamber  was  built  in  the 
reign  of  St.  Louis,  who  used  to  give  audience  there  pub- 
licly, and  exert  himself  to  make  up  the  differences  and 
disputes  which  arose  among  his  subjects. 

The  largest  and  most  ancient  hospital  in  Paris  is  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  in  which  eight  thousand  sick  and  infirm 
people  are  taken  care  of,  and  properly  attended.  The 
observatory  is  a  building  composed  of  stones  exactly 
square,  and  uncommonly  massy.  By  the  flatness  of  the 
roof,  which  is  paved  with  bricks,  the  wet  has  penetrated, 
and,  by  washing  the  mortar  from  the  joints  of  the  stone, 
has  injured  the  whole  structure.  .  From  the  northern  win- 
dow, there  is  a  delightful  prospect  of  the  city  of  Paris. 
The  domes  that  arise  in  different  quarters,  the  palaces, 
churches,  and  public  buildings,  every  where  distributed, 
and  the  rural  verdure  of  gardens  and  public  walks,  inter- 
mixing itself  with  the  whole,  form  as  rich  a  view  as  can 
well  be  presented  to  the  eye.  Through  the  centre  of  the 
whole  building  of  the  observatory,  there  is  a  circular  well, 
which  is  continued  as  far  under  the  ground  as  the  building 
itself  is  raised  above  it ;  and  at  this  depth,  which  you 
descend  by  a  winding  stone  staircase  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  steps,  there  are  subterraneous  passages,  with  stone 
walls  on  each'  side,  which  seem  more  extensive  than  the 
building  itself,  and  branch  out  into  many  directions.  Vi- 
sitors are  conducted  to  a  cave  or  grotto,  from  the  roof  of 
which,  the  water,  having  penetrated  all  the  way  from  the 
top  of  the  observatory,  distils  constantly  to  the  floor,  and 
there  forms  a  petrified  crust.  This  edifice  was  erected  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  when  all  the  arts  and  sciences, 
as  the  French  express  themselves,  were  ready  to  run  at 
his  command.  On  the  floor  of  the  upper  story  is  a  line 
of  brass  upon  the  pavement,  which  is  the  meridian,  that 
was  afterwards  continued  to  the  south  of  France,  by  a 
succession  of  trigonometrical  operations,  and  even  into 
Spain  itself. 

The  Louvre  is  deemed  the  chief  ornament  of  Paris ; 
and  was  built  or  repaired  under  the  reign  of  Philip  Au- 
gustus, in  the  year  1214.  It  was  a  castle  that  stood 
without  the  city.  Near  it,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  a 
large  tower  was  built,  called  the  Tower  of  the  Louvre. 
It  defended  the  river,  together  with  another  tower  that 
stood  over  against  it,  named  the  Tower  of  Nesle.  In 
this  tower  were  sometimes  kept  the  treasures  of  the 
French  kings.  It  was  pulled  down  when  the  foundations 
of  what  is  called  tiie  Old  Louvre  were  laid,  under  Fran- 
cis I.  His  son,  Henry  II.,  employed  the  most  eminent 
architects  of  his  time  to  render  this  building  as  magnificent 
as  possible.  What  is  called  the  Old  Louvre,  consists  of 
two  sets  of  buildings,  that  form  an  interior  angle,  the 
fronts  of  which  are  adorned  with  very  fine  pieces  of  archi- 
tecture. The  whole  building  is  three  stories  high.  The 
first  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  the  second  of  the  Com- 
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posite,  and  the  third  of  the  Attic.  The  outward  courts 
are  adorned  with  chamfered  columns,  and  the  other  with 
pilasters,  of  the  same  order  with  those  columns.  What  is 
chiefly  admired  is  the  proportion  of  the  windows  of  the 
second  story,  the  cases  of  which  are  adorned  with  a  pe- 
diment alternately  triangular  and  circular.  The  third 
story,  of  the  Attic  order,  has  also  its  particular  ornaments, 
consisting  in  trophies  of  arms,  in  basso-relievo,  fixed  to 
the  window-cases,  with  other  ornaments  in  the  entabla- 
tures. In  the  hall  of  the  hundred  Switzers  is  a  kind  of 
gallery,  supported  by  four  gigantic  figures.  This  hall  was 
formerly  used  for  great  entertainments ;  and  queen  Ca- 
tharine de  Medicis  caused  plays  and  interludes  to  be  per- 
formed here  for  the  diversion  of  the  court. 

Henry  IV.  built  a  gallery  along  the  river-side,  quite  to 
the  Thuilieries,  which  is  very  long,  and  esteemed  the 
finest  in  Europe.  Louis  XIII.  finished  the  front  to  the 
west,  and  built  a  large  pavilion,  in  the  form  of  a  dome, 
in  the  middle,  over  the  gate,  which  is  supported  by  two 
rows  of  very  large  pillars  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  also 
adorned  the  architrave  of  the  front  to  the  court  with  fine 
sculptures.  Louis  XIV.  bestowed  great  costs  upon  the 
east  front,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  east  gate  of  the 
palace :  here  are  forty  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
which  support  a  large  terrace,  that  is  railed  with  a  stately 
balustrade.  The  court,  which  is  in  the  middle  of  that 
large  building,  is  near  twenty-three  perches  square;  the 
four  sides  of  it  are  composed  of  eight  pavilions  and  eight 
sets  of  buildings,  which  surround  that  great  court :  there 
are  yet  but  about  three  parts  of  it  built.  The  architec- 
ture, after  the  manner  it  is  begun,  is  to  consist  of  three 
orders  of  columns,  with  their  pedestals  ;  the  first  of  the 
Corinthian,  and  the  two  others  of  the  Composite  order. 

Louis  XIV.,  who  declared  himself  the  protector  of  the 
French  academy,  gave  that  illustrious  body  an  apartment 
in  the  Louvre  to  hold  their  assemblies  in  ;  as  also  to  the 
academy  of  medals  and  inscriptions,  and  to  the  academy 
of  sciences. 

The  wardrobe  of  the  late  palace  contained  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  rich  tapestry-hangings,  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, the  finest  of  which  were  made  in  the  reign  of  Fran- 
cis I.  Amongst  them  were  the  battles  of  Scipio,  and  the 
triumphs  of  the  same  geueral ;  the  history  of  Joshua, 
made  after  the  designs  of  the  famous  Raphael ;  the  his- 
tory of  Psyche;  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  the  history  of 
St.  Paul,  &c.  Louis  XIV.  caused  several  tapestries  with 
gold  and  silver  to  be  made,  after  the  designs  of  Le  Brun. 
Amongst  the  ancient  arms  are  those  which  Francis  I.  wore 
at  the  famous  battle  of  Pavia ;  and  on  his  cuirass  are  still 
to  be  seen  the  marks  of  the  blows  he  received  before  he 
surrendered  to  the  Spaniards. 

The  Thuilieries  is  joined  to  the  Louvre  by  a  gallery 
which  contains  one  hundred  and  eighty  models  of  for- 
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tresses,  executed  with  great  accuracy.  It  is  one  range  of 
building,  with  a  pavilion  at  each  end,  and  a  dome  in  the 
middle  :  before  it  is  a  large  space,  divided  into  three 
courts,  the  whole  adorned  with  columns,  pilasters,  and 
other  ornaments.  Behind  are  gardens,  adorned  with  fin? 
walks,  planted  with  ever-greens,  and  other  trees,  and  fine 
parterres.  It  has  also  three  fine  fountains,  with  their 
basins,  and  a  large  octagonal  Ganal.  Toward  the  river  is 
a  fine  terrace,  planted  with  three  rows  of  trees.  From 
this  terrace  is  a  most  beautiful  prospect  over  part  of  the 
city,  and  over  the  adjacent  country.  A  beautiful  walk 
opeus  on  the  banks  of  the  river  beyond  the  Thuilieries, 
which  is  composed  of  four  rows  of  fine  elms,  that  form 
three  avenues,  being  together  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  broad.  In  the  centre  is  a  ring,  with  trees  planted 
round  it  in  a  circular  manner,  and  at  each  end  are  iron 
gates. 

For  the  following  account  of  the  Hall  of  the  Council  of 
Fire  Hundred,  and  the  Hotel  of  the  Invalids,  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  celebrated  Kotzebue :  "  Such  must  have 
been  the  appearance  of  the  place  where  the  senate  of  an- 
cient Rome  used  to  meet,  or,  if  not  such,  it  was  certainly 
far  inferior  to  the  Hall  of  Five  Hundred,  which  is  splendid 
without  luxury  and  gaudy  glitter.  In  a  vast  semicircle, 
five  hundred  seats  rise  into  the  foum  of  an  amphitheatre  ; 
behind  these  is  a  gallery  for  the  constituted  authorities, 
and,  above  that,  a  second  for  the,  people-  The  ceiling, 
which  joins  the  latter,  is  decorated  with  the  pictures  of 
ancient  legislators  and  celebrated  republicans.  Here  are 
Solon,  Lycurgus,  Regulus,  Cato,  and  many  others,  with 
the  period  in  which  they  lived  marked  underneath.  In 
the  midst  of  all  these  figures,  Nature  sits  enthroned,  with 
the  inscription,  '  Nature  alone  gives  eternal  laws.'  The 
hall  receives  light  from  above,  and  warmfh  from  below, 
for  it  has  neither  windows  nor  stoves. 

"  Opposite  the  seats  of  the  Five  Hundred  is  a  hand- 
some tribune  fc  r  the  president ;  and,  a  little  farther,  a  se- 
cond for  the  secretaries.  The  walls  are  hung  with  drapery 
of  light  green  cloth,  with  flame-coloured  ornaments. 
Every  thing  is  simply  dignified,  and  I  think  it  impossible 
to  fit  up  any  place  in  the  world  in  a  manner  more  appro- 
priate to  its  use. 

"  Indeed,  all  the  little  resources  which  operate  so 
forcibly  on  the  senses,  and,  through  them,  on  the  mind, 
are  exceedingly  neglected  by  us  hyper-solid  Germans. 
We  are  even  apt  to  turn  them  into  ridicule,  because  we 
consider  ourselves  to  be  very  rational ;  hence,  by  dint  of 
our  reason,  we  never  get  into  action.  The  Frenchman, 
on  the  contrary,  omits  nothing  than  can  put  him  in  mind 
of  his  actions,  and  incite  him  to  future  ones.  Y\  hat  hi 
invents  for  this  purpose  is  not  always  original ;  he  mostly 
copies  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ;  but  it  is  all  one, 
provided  it  only  products  the  same  effect  as  in  their  timet. 
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Thus,  in  .the  hall  of  the  Legislative  Body,  for  instance, 
boards  are  put  up,  recording  the  different  victories  and 
conquests  of  the  French  armies.  Whoever  walks  through 
these  halls,  involuntarily  reads  something,  let  him  turn 
which  way  he  pleases.  In  the  soldier,  this  excites  ambi- 
tion; in  the  citizen,  national  spirit.  He  who  served  in 
any  of  those  armies,,  finds  himself  rewarded  in  a  flattering 
manner ;  and  the  man  who  now  serves  in  them,  anticipates 
the  recompense  that  awaits  him.  These  sensations,  how- 
ever, cannot  possibly  be  more  powerful  than  if  he  visit 
the  Hotel  of  the  Invalids.  That  the  very  exterior  of  this 
palace  is  second  to  none  in  magnificence,  is  a  fact  too 
well  known  for  me  to  dwell  upon.  But  the  beholder 
feels  a  singular,  I  had  almost  said  a  pleasing  melancholy, 
if  he  pass  through  the  great  garden  extended  in  front  of 
the  hotel,  and  view  the  beautiful  prospect  which  the 
Seine  affords ;  if  at  every  step  the  eye  meet  a  mutilated 
veteran,  who,  however,  looks  cheerful  and  well  fed, 
breathing  the  fresh  air,  comfortably  seated  on  a  bench,  or 
leisurely  walking  about  the  garden.  I  happened  to  be 
here  just  at  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day,  when  the  drum 
beat  to  dinner ;  old  and  young,  creeping  and  halting,  as- 
sembled in  large  halls,  sat  down  at  small  round  tables,  and, 
with  a  hearty  appetite,  helped  themselves  to  abundance  of 
good  substat.:ial  food.  They  are  not,  however,  obliged 
to  eat  in  these  dining  halls  ;  for  the  grateful  nation  not  only 
wishes  to  give  them  food,  but  also  to  afford  them  conve- 
nience in  their  old  age.  I  saw,  therefore,  many  who 
fetched  their  rations,  and  carried  them  to  their  rooms. 

Each  of  them  has  a  glass-jug  full  of  wine,  with  his 
meat,  to  cheer  him.  But,  after  satisfying  the  cravings  of 
their  appetite,  what  are  those  brave  men,  wounded  in  the 
service  of  their  country,  to  do,  in  order  to  chase  away 
irksomeness  ?  That,  too,  is  guarded  against.  They  have 
an  excellent  library ;  and  many  a  German  prince  cannot 
boast  of  having  one  so  valuable  in  his  residence.  A  large 
hall  is  lined  on  all  sides  with  neat  book-cases,  well-stock- 
ed with  literary  productions.  To  enjoy  this  nourishment 
of  the  mind,  chairs  and  tables  are  conveniently  placed. 

"  At  different  distances  is  a  written  request,  not  to  spit 
on  the  floor,  which  is  kept  uncommonly  clean.  In  the 
back-ground  of  the  library  hangs  David's  picture  of  Buo- 
naparte crossing  the  Alps,  while  a  gust  of  wind  blows  his 
cloak  over  his  head.  It  is  the  same  which  Buonaparte 
made  a  present  of  to  the  Invalids,  and  which  the  hoary 
warriors  were  obliged  to  salute  with  discharges  of  artil- 
lery on  its  arrival.  This  large  cloak,  spread  like  a  sail, 
almost  wholly  enwraps  the  little  man.  It  bears  not  the 
least  resemblance  to  him.  Flattery,  however,  takes  care 
that  it  be  multiplied.  1  found  a  painter  and  two  young 
ladies  sitting  before  it,  and  taking  a  copy ;  the  former 
was  a  miniature-painter,  and  the  ladies  only  took  a  draw- 
ing of  it.    A  number  of  invalids  were  sitting:  round  about 
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reading ;  one  a  military  work,  another  a  tragedy  by  Ra- 
cine, and  the  third  a  novel.  Meantime  their  eyes  were 
fixed  on  their  visitors  of  the  fair  sex;  and,  it  being  rather 
cold,  they  came  to  solicit  the  ladies  to  warm  themselves 
before  the  fire.  The  latter,  wholly  intent  upon  their 
work,  declining  it,  the  gallant  cripples  brought  straw 
mats,  which  they  spread  under  the  ladies'  feet,  to  prevent 
their  catching  cold  on  the  marble  pavement.  It  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten  that  they  were  all  common  soldiers. 

"  A  sublime  spectacle  is  afforded  by  the  great  cupola, 
from  whose  dome  an  innumerable  multitude  of  colours  is 
suspended,  each  of  which  forms  a  letter  of  an  inscription, 
announcing' the  victories  of  the  French;  hieroglyphics  as 
legible  as  any  that  ever  existed.  The  colours  of  all  na- 
tions are  triumphantly  displayed  here.  What  has  been 
taken  in  Egypt,  in  horse-tails,  crescents,  &c,  is  placed  in 
picturesque  groups  on  the  columns.  There  may  be  se- 
veral thousand  stand  of  colours,  and  you  walk,  as  it  were, 
under  an  enormous  tent.  But  it  is  not  necessary  you 
should  only  look  upwards,  the  walls  on  the  sides  are  not 
less  worthy  of  notice.  Immediately  on  entering,  both  to 
the  right  and  left,  the  walls  are  inlaid  with  marble  to  the 
very  top,  and,  like  the  old  Grecian  tables  in  the  Museum 
Napoleon,  which  eternise  the  memory  of  the  heroes  of 
the  race  of  the  Erechytides,  you  read  the  names  of  all  tha 
warriors  that  have  signalised  themselves  in  different  armies, 
or  died  on  the  bed  of  honour.  These  marble  tablets  will 
some  time  serve  Frenchmen  as  genealogical  proofs  of 
their  ancestry. 

"  I  proceed  farther,  to  take  a  survey  of  the  pictures. 
The  most  praised  and  the  largest  of  these,  representing 
the  18th  of  Brumaire,  made  no  kind  of  impression  on 
me,  partly  because  I  do  not  like  allegories,  partly  be- 
cause such  an  honourable  situation  has  been  granted 
it  too  soon.  Places  in  the  cupola  of  the  Invalids,  as  in 
the  Pantheon,  should  only  be  distributed  by  posterity. 
The  battles  of  Louis  XIV.  are  certainly  here  in  the 
right  place ;  but  there  is  little  to  be  seen  in  them,  for 
pictures  of  battles  all  resemble  each  other  ;  but  that  pic- 
ture, on  the  contrary,  which  shews  the  heroic  sacrifice 
made  by  the  officer  at  Nancy  of  his  own  person,  by  vo- 
luntarily placing  himself  at  the  mouth  of  a  cannon,  to 
prevent  its  being  fired  upon  the  citizens,  and  who  thus  be- 
came a  victim  to  his  patriotism,  is  a  beautiful  performance ; 
and  it  is  still  more  charming  that  it  should  hang  here. 
Finally,  if  1  step  under  this  vast  cupola,  this  rotunda, 
towering  aloft  into  the  skies,  in  the  most  superb  style  of 
architecture,  1  observe  its  sole  ornament,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word,  the  tomb  of  Turenne.  His  bones, 
saved  from  the  monument  at  St.  Denis,  really  repose 
here.  This  sepulchral  monument  resembles  that  which 
his  children  had  once  raised  for  him  at  St.  Denis. 

"  The  Botanical  Garden  is  very  large  and  beautiful. 

y  Q 
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The  hot-houses  are  small  and  neat  structures,  but  contain 
nothing  particular.    Those  who  have  seen  the  excellent 
hot-houses  in  Schoenbrunn,  near  Vienna,  will  find  those 
at  Paris  to  be  miserable  hovels,  in  comparison  with  the 
former,  where  every  thing  is  arranged  with  so  much  taste, 
both  for  the  eye  and  the  smell ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
without  losing  sight  of  science,  I  might  almost  say,  so 
poetically  arranged  ;  the  water-plants  bloom  in  and  about 
the  fine  marble  basins ;  the  odoriferous  flowers  are  so 
artificially  blended,  according  to  their  various  colours  ; 
the  trees  and  products  of  the  torrid  zones  enjoy,  in  case- 
ments of  their  own,  the  temperature  of  their  native  cli- 
mate; and  these  structures  are  all  so  lofty  and  so  spacious, 
that  they  are  tempting  to  walk  in.    The  chief  director  or 
head-gardener  of  this  fine  establishment,  unites  extensive 
knowledge  with  the  most  complaisant  manners,  and  has 
himself  travelled  through  all  the  countries  from  which 
Flora  and  Pomona  have  sent  their  foreign  offspring.   In  a 
word,  nothing  of  all  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes.    You  are  obliged  to  creep  among  all  sorts  of 
shrubs,  through  which  a  dirty  assistant-gardener  shews 
the  way.    At  last,  you  rejoice  to  get  again  into  the  open 
air,  where  you  may  admire,  as  you  pass,  the  famous  cedar- 
tree,  the  top  of  which  was  carried  off  by  a  cannon-ball 
in  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 

"  The  foreign  animals  are  pretty  numerous,  yet  there 
are  not  many  rare  ones  among  them  that  have  not  been 
seen  elsewhere.  A  couple  of  elephants,  playing  all  sorts 
of  tricks,  the  conquered  bears  of  Bern,  lions,  tigers, 
leopards,  wolves,  eagles,  an  ostrich,  a  couple  of  kanga- 
toos,  an  ichneumon,  different  breeds  of  sheep,  goats,  and 
deer,  constitute  nearly  the  whole.  But  it  is  a  very  good 
regulation,  that  all  those  animals  from  whose  ferocity 
nothing  is  to  be  dreaded  can  range  about  in  the  open  air, 
and  are  only  separated  from  each  other  by  low  hedge-rows, 
over  which  a  man  of  a  middling  stature  may  easily  look. 

"  But  that  which  renders  the  botanical  garden  at  Paris 
most  interesting,  and  attracts  the  people  to  visit  it,  not- 
withstanding its  remoteness,  is  the  gallery  of  natural  his- 
tory; unrivalled  in  its  kind  by  any  in  the  known  world. 
It  is  contained  in  a  fine  building,  with  many  spacious  halls, 
clwse  to  the  garden.  The  whole  is  arranged  in  glass 
presses  in  the  most  instructive  manner.  In  the  first  floor 
are  to  be  found  the  productions  of  the  mineral  and  veget-. 
able  kingdoms  ;  also  many  petrifactions;  among  others,  a 
large  collection  of  petrified  fishes,  among  which  there  is 
one  that  must  have  been  encompassed  by  the  still  fluid 
stony  mass  at  the  very  moment  when  it  was  swallowing 
another  little  fish ;  for  one  half  of  its  prey  remains  hang- 
ing out  of  its  mouth ;  in  which  state  it  suddenly  became 
petrified  with  its  devourer.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
articles  is,  also,  a  very  perfect  petrified  jaw  of  a  crocodile. 
Moon-stones  are  abundant.     Farther  on  are  to  be  seen 
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species  of  wood  and  fruit  from  every  part  of  the  world, 
many  of  which  are  only  known  from  books  of  voyages 
and  travels.    The  fruits  are  either  dried  or  preserved  in 
spirits  of  wine,  and  some  few  formed  in  wax.    In  the 
second  floor  are  the  various  species  of  the  animal-king- 
dom, where  you  see,  under  glass-covers,  beetles,  butter- 
flies, and  all  sorts  of  insects;  then  follow  snakes,  lizards, 
and  tortoises ;  next  to  these,  birds  of  every  species,  with 
infinite  variety  of  beautiful  plumage,  and  partly  with  their 
nests  and  eggs.    There  you  see  the  charming  humming- 
bird, with  her  nest  full  of  young,  no  bigger  than  bees,  and 
their  mother  in  size  resembling  a  horse-fly.    Not  far  from 
it  are  the  gigantic  cassowary  and  the  ostrich.    Nature  has 
developed  all  her  magnificence  in  the  superb  colibris,  and 
in  numbeiless  species  of  parrots.    A  large  hall  contains  the 
quadrupeds.    In  its  centre  is  the  zebra,  with  variegated 
stripes,  the  rhinoceros,  the  elephant,  and  dually  the  tall 
camelopard,  near  which  stands  the  elephant  like  a  dwarf. 
At  two  yards  distauce  is  the  little  Siberian  mouse,  the 
smallest  of  all  the  quadrupeds.    On  the  side-walls  are  to 
be  found  not  only  the  well  known  animals  which  are  found 
iu  other  places,  but  likewise  the  hippopotamus,  the  sea- 
cow,  the  antelope,  the  sloth,  the  ant-eater ;  in  short,  all 
the  animals  that  are  seen  depicted  in  Bufl'on. 

"  All  these  accumulated  treasures  of  nature  are  daily 
opened  gratis  to  those  curious  of  seeing  and  learning: 
they  may  also  enter  the  fine  contiguous  library,  decorated 
with  Buffon's  bust,  where  all  the  works  relative  to  natural 
history  are  to  be  found,  and  where  you  may  conveniently 
sit  down,  examine,  and  make  extracts.    The  celebrated 
Cuvier  lives  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  garden  :  I  men- 
tion here  his  own  anatomical  cabinet,  which  might  very 
properly  be  called  a  gallery,  both  for  its  extent  and  con- 
tents.   The  experienced  Cuvier  shews  it  with  much  good 
nature,  and  speaks  very  instructively  upon  the  subject* 
You  find  the  smallest  creatures,  even  insects,  anatomized 
with  admirable  skill  and  patience ;  amongst  others,  a  silk- 
worm w  ith  its  eggs  so  finely  wrought,  that  you  are  tempt- 
ed to  imagine  Cuvier  must  have  two  microscopes  instead 
of  two  eyes  in  his  head ;  the  chicken,  from  its  first  origin 
in  the  egg  till  it  creeps  out ;  a  number  of  skeletons  of 
fishes  and  quadrupeds  ;  among  the  latter,  a  superb  ca- 
melopard, which  formerly  belonged  to  the  hereditary 
stadtholder ;  two  camels  by  its  side  may  easily  creep  un- 
der the  camelopard's  belly ;  the  head  of  a  crocodile,  from 
which  one  easily  perceives  that,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
which  has  hitherto  prevailed,  this  animal  opens  and  shuts 
the  upper  jaw-bone,  but  that  the  loner  remains  immo- 
vable ;  a  couple  of  sketches  of  elephants,  &c. ;  monsters 
of  men  and  animals,  the  skeleton  of  the  dwarf,  Bebe,  a 
favourite  of  King  Augustus  of  Poland,  several  Egyptian 
mummies,  some  of  the  Guanches,  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  Teneriffe.    The  teeth  of  the  latter  are  blunted, 
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from  which  it  is  inferred  for  a  certainty  that  they  lived 
only  on  vegetables ;  their  heads  are  very  beautifully  form- 
ed; and  Cuvier  is  of  opinion  that  this  extinct,  or  rather 
extirpated,  people  must  have  been  a  fine  and  noble  race  of 
men. 

"  There  is  here  a  very  remarkable  collection  of  petrified 
bones,  which,  though  they  were  all  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris,  belonged  to  fifteen  different  species 
of  animals  which  do  not  now  exist,  and  evidently  inhabit- 
ed a  creation  of  our  world  which  has  been  already  de- 
stroyed. The  new  creation  has  produced  similar  animals, 
but  not  the  same." 

Of  the  places  of  public  amusement  in  Paris,  the  Co- 
medie  Franchise  is  the  chief.  This  theatre  is  spacious, 
and,  when  filled,  has  a  splendid  appearance. 

The  theatre  of  the  Comedie  Italienne  is  built  on  the 
same  plan  as  that  of  the  Comedie  Francoise.  It  some- 
times consists  of  a  farrago  of  French  and  Italian,  and  of 
comedy,  farce,  aud  pantomime. 

The  opera  is  the  most  superb  spectacle  of  Paris,  and 
excellent  in  its  decorations,  scenery,  and  dancing.  The 
house  is  spacious,  and  in  general  well  filled. 

Amongst  the  diversions  of  the  metropolis  of  France,  a 
British  traveller  gives  tij^  following  account  of  that  of 
bull-baiting.  "  The  place  appointed  for  this  diversion  is 
a  small  amphitheatre  built  of  wood.  Around  the  area, 
in  the  ancient  manner,  are  the  caves  and  dens  for  the 
beasts  of  combat ;  and  over  these  are  boxes  and  galleries 
for  the  spectators.  It  began  with  various  combats  of 
wolves,  bears,  and  wild  boars,  with  mastiffs ;  but  the  Lull 
was  reserved  as  a  finishing  stroke,  to  satiate  the  cruelty  of 
the  spectators.  It  was  not  long  before  my  curiosity  was 
sufficiently  gratified.  The  bull,  in  springing  to  the  first 
dog  that  entered,  broke  off  his  horn,  close  to  his  head, 
against  the  wall.  He  was  then  defenceless  ;  but  they  con- 
tinued to  send  in  mastiffs  to  the  number  of  fourteen,  that 
were  suffered  to  hang  about  him  till  he  fell  to  the  ground. 
This  I  did  not  see,  for  I  could  not  stay  the  conclusion ; 
but  I  heard  from  my  servant,  whom  I  left  there,  that  he 
was  devouring  alive  for  more  than  two  hours,  and  that  his 
nose,  tongue,  eyes,  and  throat,  were  eaten,  before  he  ex- 
pired!*" 

The  Gobelins  is  a  house  so  called  from  one  Gobelin, 
an  eminent  dyer,  who  removed  from  Rheims  to  Paris,  in 
the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  and  purchased  that  house.  He 
foUnd  out  the  method  of  dying  in  that  beautiful  scarlet 
colour,  called,  from  his  name,  the  scarlet  of  the  Gobelins. 
Louis  XIV.  bought  that  house  and  some  others,  where 
he  established  a  manufactory  of  the  finest  tapestries ;  and 
settled  a  number  of  gold  and  silver  smiths,  embroiderers, 
painters,  carvers,  and  other  artificers  in  every  branch  re- 
lating to  splendor  and  magnificence.  Here  are  many 
articles  of  very  curious  workmanship. 


The  environs  of  Paris  are  very  pleasant,  and  contain  a 
number  of  fine  seats,  small  towns  and  villages ;  some  of 
them,  being  scattered  on  the  edges  of  hills  rising  from  the 
Seine,  are  remarkably  delightful. 

Versailles,  situated  four  leagues  from  Paris  to  the 
south-west,  has  a  magnificent  palace,  built  by  Louis  XIV., 
and  adorned  with  noble  gardens :  it  stands  on  a  rising 
ground,  in  the  middle  of  a  valley  surrounded  with  hills, 
having,  on  the  side  towards  Paris,  a  fine  avenue  leading 
to  it  through  the  town,  which  it  divides  into  the  old  and 
new.  The  apartments  of  the  palace  abound  with  innu- 
merable paintings,  statues,  antiques,  &c.  The  chapel, 
built  in  1669,  is  a  most  finished  piece  of  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  painting. 

Every  room  in  this  palace  has  a  particular  name,  taken 
from  the  chief  subject  painted  on  the  ceiling.  As  for  in- 
stance, the  hall  or  chamber  of  plenty,  because  plenty  and 
liberality  are  painted  on  the  ceiling.  Here  are  several 
pictures,  as  the  Holy  Virgin,  on  a  column  of  jasper, 
holding  the  infant  Jesus  in  her  arms,  and  surrounded  with 
several  pilgrims,  done  by  Poussin ;  the  Virgin  Mary  and 
St,  John  flying  into  Egypt,  by  Guido;  &c.  The  hall  of 
Venus  has  that  goddess  painted  on  the  ceiling;  she  sits  in 
a  chariot  drawn  by  doves;  the  gods  anA  heroes,  cele- 
brated by  the  ancients,  adorn  her  triumph.  Here  ai  *  *he 
pictures  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  orders  the  forming  oi 
the  gardens  of  Babylon ;  of  Augustus,  exhibiting  a  race 
of  chariots  in  the  Circus ;  of  Alexander  marrying  Rox- 
ana ;  and  of  Cyrus  reviewing  his  army. 

As  the  hall  of  war  is  dedicated  to  Bellona,  the  frizc  is 
adorned  with  trophies,  bucklers,  and  thunder-bolts.  Over 
the  doors  are  trophies  of  gilt  metal,  under  which  the  four 
seasons  are  represented  by  appropriate  figures  and  festoons. 
The  ceiling  of  this  hall  is  adorned  with  five  pictures.  The 
largest,  which  is  in  the  middle,  represents  France  holding 
a  thunder-bolt  in  one  hand,  and  a  buckler  in  the  other. 
The  four  others  are  in  the  sides.  In  the  first  is  Bellona 
in  a  violent  passion.  The  second  represents  Germany 
using  her  best  but  fruitless  endeavours  to  defend  the  im- 
perial crown.  In  the  third,  Spain  seems  to  threaten  France; 
but  her  soldiers  are  put  to  flight.  The  fourth  shews  Hol- 
land thrown  back  upon  her  lion.  This  room  is  also  adorn- 
ed with  six  heads  of  porphyry,  representing  as  many  Ro- 
man emperors ;  they  are  in  busts,  with  a  drapery  of  gilt 
brass,  and  supported  on  pedestals  of  oriental  alabaster. 

The  magnificence  of  the  gardens  corresponds  with  that 
of  the  palace.  In  descending  from  the  terrace  you  meet 
with  two  basins  where  are  several  water-spouts ;  and,  in 
the  middle  of  each,  a  collection  of  spouts,  in  the  form  of 
a  wheat-sheaf,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  twenty-nine 
feet.  The  borders  of  these  basins  are  adorned  each  with 
eight  groups  of  brazen  figures,  representing  river-nymphs ; 
and  four  others  of  the  same  metal,  representing  cupids, 
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•'enii,  &c.  In  two  angles  of  the  parterre  are  two  other 
basins  of  marble.  The  water-spouts  that  come  from 
them  form  two  beautiful  sheets  of  water ;  and  on  the  bor- 
der of  each  of  these  basins  are  two  groups  of  figures  of 
animals,  made  of  brass.  From  this  parterre  you  see,  in 
•  a  kind  of  half-moon  that  is  below  it,  the  basin  of  Latona, 

round  which  are  represented,  in  a  group  of  three  figures, 
Latona,  Apollo,  and  Diana.  Latona  seems  to  complain 
to  Jupiter  of  the  cruelty  of  the  peasants  of  Lycia,  who 
are  here  represented  metamorphosed  into  frogs,  which 
throw  a  vast  quantity  of  water  upon  the  group. 

There  are  several  other  basins,  with  jets  d'eau,  and  other 
curious  water-works,  all  adorned  with  fine  groups  aud 
statues,  which  are  too  numerous  to  admit  of  a  description 
in  this  place.  The  famous  canal,  however,  must  not  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  At  one  end  of  it  is  a  basin  of  an 
octagonal  figure,  and  four  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in 
diameter;  four  of  its  sides  are  circular,  three  in  straight 
lines,  and  the  other  joins  with  the  canal ;  in  two  of  the 
angles  of  this  basin  are  two  sea-horses,  each  of  which 
carries  a  Triton  on  his  back.  The  great  canal,  is  thirty- 
two  fathoms  broad,  aud  eight  hundred  long,  including  the 
basins  at  each  end.  In  the  middle  it  is  crossed  by  another 
canal,  about  five  hundred  and  twenty  fathoms  long.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  large  canal  is  also  a  basin  two  hun- 
dred fathoms  long,  and  one  hundred  broad. 

The  orangery,  or  green-house,  which  is  a  master-piece, 
is  exposed  to  the  south ;  and  contains  first  a  large  gallery, 
which  is  innermost,  four  hundred  and  eight  feet  long,  and 
thhty-two  feet  broad,  with  twelve  arched  windows  in  the 
front ;  on  each  side  of  this  gallery  are  two  others,  each  three 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  long.  These  galleries  are  adorned 
on  the  outside  with  fine  rows  of  columns :  the  innermost 
gallery  has  eight  double  columns  of  the  Tuscan  order, 
the  two  others  have  four  columns  each  of  four  feet  diameter. 
At  the  gate  of  the  porch  are  two  other  columns  of  the 
same  o:der,  but  much  thinner.  Before  this  green-house 
is  a  beautiful  parterre,  with  a  fine  basin  in  the  middle, 
where  the  water  is  thrown  to  the  height  of  forty  feet.  It 
is  adorned  with  four  rows  of  columns,  of  the  Tuscan 
order,  groups  of  figures  beautifully  sculptured,  vases,  and 
statues  of  white  marble.  In  the  summer,  this  parterre 
«eems  to  be  a  forest  of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  myrtle, 
laurels,  &c.  The  orange-tree  called  the  Great  Bourbon 
still  exists,  and  is  said  to  be  more  than  three  hundred  and 
ninety  years  old. 

The  labyrinth  or  maze  is  a  fine  grove,  the  several  walks 
of  which  are  so  interwoven  with  each  other,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  find  the  way  out  of  it.  At  the  entrance 
are  two  statues,  the  one  of  .tEsop,  and  the  other  of  Cupid, 
holding  a  clue  of  thread  in  his  hand.  At  every  turning 
of  the  avenues  a  beautiful  fountain  presents  itself,  adorned 
with  a  basin  of  fine  shell-work,  where  is  represented,  iu 
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the  most  natural  manner,  one  of  jEsop's  fables,  the  sub- 
ject of  which  is  expressed  in  four  lines,  engraved  in  gold 
letters  on  a  thin  brass-plate,  with  a  black  ground.  In  the 
park  stands  the  beautiful  palace  of  Trianon,  the  outside 
of  which  consists  entirely  of  variegated  marble,  of  exqui- 
site workmanship.  The  gardens  are  large,  and  abound  in 
statues  and  water-works. 

Fontainjjleau  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  forest 
of  the  same  name,  eleven  leagues  south  of  Paris,  and 
about  one  from  the  Seine.  Its  superb  chateau  or  palace 
has  chiefly  contributed  to  its  fame.  All  the  halls  or  rooms 
are  adorned  with  fine  paintings  and  carvings.  In  the  largest 
room  is  a  noble  chimney-piece,  built  by  Henry  IV.  in 
1599;  it  is  twenty-three  feet  high,  and  twenty  wide,  and 
is  adorned  with  four  large  Corinthian  columns  of  spotted 
marble,  with  bases  and  chapiters  of  white  marble  :  in 
the  middle  is  a  table  of  black  marble,  on  which  stands 
an  equestrian  statue  of  Henry  the  Great :  underneath 
are  two  basso-relievos;  the  one  representing  the  battle  of 
Ivry,  and  the.  other  the  surrender  of  the  city  of  Mate. 
Two  marble  statues,  placed  on  each  side  of  this  figure,  re- 
present loyalty  and  peace.  In  the  gallery  of  Diana  is  the 
, picture  of  Henry  the  Great  in  a  hunter's  dress;  and  the 
different  kinds  of  hunting  he  delighted  in  are  drawn  in 
seven  pictures,  each  twelve  feet  high,  and  twenty  feet 
broad.  The  gardens  correspond  with  the  magnificence  of 
the  palace,  and  are  all  adorned  with  statues  and  fountains. 
This  palace  was  the  scene  of  Buonaparte's  first  abdication. 
The  town  of  Eontainbleau  was  considerably  increased 
under  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIII.  The 
latter  built  the  parochial  church,  which  is  adorned  with 
fine  paintings ;  on  each  side  of  the  great  altar  is  a  Corin- 
thian column  twenty  feet  high,  and  over  it  is  a  picture  of 
Our  Saviour  curing  the  man  sick  of  the  palsy,  exquisitely 
done  by  Varin.  The  inhabitants  make  very  beautiful  china 
and  porcelain. 

St.  Cloud  is  a  borough,  situated  on  the  Seine,  two 
leagues  below  Paris,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  a  palace 
here,  with  very  fine  gardens.  This  palace  was  the  fa- 
vourite residence  of  Buonaparte. 

Amiens,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Somme,  is 
situated  two  leagues  from  Paris  to  the  north,  and  is  a  place 
of  great  antiquity.  Here  are  three  bridges  over  as  many 
channels  of  the  Somme,  many  churches,  hospitals,  and 
manufactories,  with  an  academy  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Voiture,  Rohault,  and  many  other  eminent  men,  were 
natives  of  this  town.  The  ramparts  make  a  fine  walk, 
being  planted  with  a  double  row  of  trees.  Here  is  a  gothic 
building,  formerly  a  cathedral,  the  nave  and  steeple  of 
which  are  much  admired,  but  it  has  suffered  greatly  from 
the  vandalism  of  the  republicans.  Amiens  is  celebrated 
by  epicures  for  its  pies,  and  by  historians  for  the  treaty  oi 
peace  which  was  concluded  ther«  in  1802.    The  apart- 
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ment  in  which  it  was  signed  is  still  shewn  to  strangers. 
Amiens  has  manufactories  of  camlets,  cloths,  kerseymeres, 
plushes,  shags,  serges,  and  velvets. 

Rheims,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated  cities 
of  France,  is  situated  in  a  small  plain,  which  is  watered  by 
the  river  Vesle,  and  surrounded  by  mountains,  which  pro- 
duce a  delicious  wine.  The  cathedral  is  a  Gothic  build- 
ing of  great  beauty;  the  entrance  is  particularly  celebrated. 
In  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  is  an  arch,  which  is  moved 
by  the  striking  of  the  smallest  of  the  four  bells,  and 
which  remains  motionless  when  the  others  strike.  The 
front  of  this  church  is  ornamented  with  two  spires.  At 
the  entrance  is  an  ancient  tomb,  with  curious  bas-reliefs. 
The  national  square  is  very  handsome.  A  considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  in  candles  and  gingerbread.  Here  is 
a  superb  promenade  called  cours.  The  manufactures  of 
this  place  are  fine  cloths,  like  those  of  England  ;  woollen 
stuffs  of  every  description,  camlets,  blankets,  crapes, 
swansdown,  Silesia  cloths,  druggets,  stuffs,  flannels,  mus- 
lins, shalloons,  serges,  coarse  cotton-cloth,  nuns'  veils, 
worsted  and  silk  hosiery,  ironmongery,  and  dyes.  It  has 
also  mills  for  spinning  cotton  and  yarn. 

Marseilles  is  a  very  ancient,  large,  and  populous 
city,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
where  it  has  a  safe  and  spacious  harbour.  The  principal 
objects  worthy  of  observation  are  the  town-house,  the 
cathedral,  the  ci-devant  Grands  Carmes,  the  arsenal,  the 
theatre,  one  of  the  finest  in  France ;  the  concert-hall,  the 
hospital,  the  rope-walk,  St.  Victor,  the  inferior  church, 
the  antique  tombs,  the  cloister,  the  monastery,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Chartreusian  monks,  half  a  league  from 
the  town,  and  the  Lazaretto,  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe, 
where  the  vessels  perform  quarantine.  The  streets  of  the 
new  town  are  broad  and  well  laid  out,  with  foot-pave- 
ments. The  promenades  are,  the  Alices  du  Mehilhon; 
the  course,  particularly  crowded  with  company  on  Sun- 
day and  Friday  evenings ;  it  is  a  beautiful  street,  in  the 
middle  of  which  are  two  rows  of  trees,  with  stone  seats, 
and  on  each  side  are  uniform  buildings  of  an  imposing 
architecture ;  the  garden  of  the  ci-devant  intendance ;  and 
the  promenade  on  the  quays  of  the  harbour,  particularly 
frequented  at  'change  hours.  This  town  has  a  Iyceum,  a 
board  of  trade,  a  museum,  and  a  mint.  It  has  manufac- 
tories of  gold  and  silver  tissues,  silks,  printed  calicoes, 
hats,  caps,  glass,  china,  morocco,  vitriol,  nitre,  alum, 
corks,  soap,  sulphur,  &c.  Coral  necklaces  and  bracelets 
are  also  made  here ;  and  sugar  is  refined  in  large  quantities. 
The  coup-d'ocil  from  the  gate  of  Aix  to  the  gate  of  Rome 
is  perfectly  unique,  particularly  on  Sundays.  The  flower 
and  fruit  markets  present,  also,  every  day  a  pleasing  ap- 
pearance. The  length  of  the  harbour  is  five  hundred  and 
eighty  toises,  and  its  breadth  one  hundred  and  sixty.  The 
appearance  i»f  the  harbour  is  very  striking;  in  time  of 
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peace,  may  be  seen  the  vessels  and  productions  of  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe,  as  well  as  their  inhabitants 
in  different  costumes.  Marseilles  may  be  viewed  from 
the  top  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde,  and  from  the  roof 
of  the  Observatory,  where  the  harbour,  the  town,  the 
surrounding  country,  and  the  sea,  may  be  seen  at  a  single 
glance. 

Calais,  a  town  situated  on  the  narrowest  part  of  tlu 
channel  opposite  to  Dover,  from  which  it  is  distant  about 
seven  leagues,  is  a  small  neat  town,  with  a  pleasant  and 
lively  harbour.  There  is  a  daily  communication,  in  time 
of  peace,  between  this  place  and  Dover,  by  means  of 
packet-boats.  This  town  is  furnished  with  a  good  cita- 
del, and  the  harbour  is  defended  by  many  fcrts.  The 
parish-church,  which  was  built  by  the  English,  is  much 
admired  for  its  architecture,  as  well  as  the  house  de  guise; 
and  the  barracks  are  handsome  buildings.  Here  are 
manufactories  of  hosiery  and  green  soap.  It  has  a  con- 
siderable fishery  for  herrings  and  mackarel.  Near  Calais 
is  a  column  which  denotes  the  spot  where  Blanchard 
descended  in  his  balloon.  Here  is  also  a  tablet  to  comme- 
morate the  landing  of  Louis  XVIII.,  in  April,  1814,  to 
take  possession  of  the  throne  of  his  forefathers. 

Rouen  is  a  large,  populous,  and  commercial  city, 
in  the  department  of  Seine  Inferieure.  It  has  a  bridge 
of  boats,  which  rises  and  falls  with  the  tide,  and  is  made 
to  open  so  as  to  admit  the  passage  of  ships.  Its  prin- 
cipal edifices  are  the  large  palace-hall,  the  old  castle,  and 
the  principal  church,  in  which  is  one  of  the  largest  bells 
in  the  world,  called  George  d'Amboise.  The  steeple  of 
St.  Ouen  formerly  belonging  to  the  Benedictines,  is  an  ele- 
gant but  Gothic  structure.  In  the  same  fauxbourg,  the 
bank  of  the  Seiue  presents  one  of  the  finest  promenades 
in  Europe.  This  city  is  badly  built,  but  its  situation  and 
its  environs  are  very  pleasant.  It  has  a  society  for  the  en- 
couragement of  arts,  &c,  a  lyceum,  a  public  library  and 
museum,  an  exchange,  a  board  of  trade,  and  various 
manufactories.  Rouen  was  the  birth-place  of  the  two 
Corneilles,  and  the  scene  of  the  execution  of  the  Maid  of 
Orleans. 

Mont  St.  Michael,  in  the  department  of  Manche,  is 
a  little  town,  with  an  abbey  and  castle,  built  on  a  rock,  in 
the  midst  of  a  sandy  shore,  which,  at  high-water,  is  over- 
flowed. The  abbey  is  much  resorted  to  by  pilgrims.  As 
this  place  is  of  a  singular  nature,  we  shall  give  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  it,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Wraxall : 

"  This  extraordinary  rock  (for  it  is  no  more)  rises  in  the 
middle  of  the  bay  of  Avranches.  Nature  has  completely 
fortified  one  side  by  its  craggy  and  almost  perpendicular 
descent,  which  renders  it  impracticable  for  courage  or  ad- 
dress, however  consummate,  to  scale  or  mount  it.  The 
other  parts  are  surrounded  by  walls,  fenced  with  semi- 
lunar towers  in  the  Gothic  manner ;  but  sufficiently  strong 
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superadded  to  the  advantages  of  its  situation,  to  defy 
all  attacks.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  begins  a  street 
or  town,  which  winds  round  its  base  to  a  considerable 
height.  Above  are  chambers  where  prisoners  of  state  are 
kept,  and  other  buildings  intended  for  residence ;  and  on 
the  summit  is  erected  the  abbey  itself,  occupying  a  pro- 
digious space  of  ground,  and  of  a  strength  and  solidity 
equal  to  its  enormous  size ;  as  it  has  stood  all  storms, 
in  this  elevated  and  exposed  situation,  during  many  cen- 
turies. I  spent  the  whole  afternoon  in  the  different  parts 
of  this  edifice;  and  as  the  Swiss,  who  conducted  me 
through  them,  found  he  could  not  gratify  my  curiosity  too 
minutely,  he  left  no  apartment  or  chamber  unseen. 

"  The  Sale  de  Chevalerie,  or  Knight's  Hall,  reminded 
me  of  that  at  Marienburg,  in  Polish  Prussia.  It  is 
equally  spacious,  but  more  barbarous  and  rude,  because 
some  hundred  years  prior  in  its  erection.  Here  the  knights 
of  St.  Michael  used  to  meet  in  solemn  convocation  on 
important  occasions.  They  were  the  defenders  and  guar- 
dians of  the  mountain  and  abbey,  as  those  of  the  temple 
and  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  were  of  the  holy  sepulchre. 
At  one  end  is  a  painting  of  the  archangel,  the  patron  of 
their  order;  and  in  this  hall  Louis  XI.  first  instituted, 
and  invested  with  the  insigna  of  knighthood,  the  cheva- 
liers of  the  cross  of  St.  Michael. 

"  We  passed  on  through  several  lesser  rooms  into  a 
long  passage,  on  one  side  of  which  the  Swiss  opened  a 
door,  and  through  a  narrow  entrance,  perfectly  dark,  he 
led  me,  by  a  second  door,  into  an  apartment  or  dungeon, 
in  the  middle  of  which  stood  a  cage.  It  was  composed 
of  prodigious  wooden  bars;  and  the  wicket,  which  ad- 
mitted into  if,  was  ten  or  twelve  inches  thick.  I  went 
into  the  inside.  The  space  it  comprised  was  about  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet  square ;  and  it  might  be  nearly  twenty  in 
height.  This  was  the  abode  of  many  eminent  victims  in 
former  ages,  whose  names  and  miseries  are  now  oblite- 
rated and  forgotten. 

"  There  was,"  said  my  conductor,  "  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  last  century,  a  certain  news-w  riter  in  Holland, 
who  had  presumed  to  print  some  very  severe  and  sarcastic 
reflections  on  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  Louis  XIV. 
Some  months  after,  he  was  induced,  by  a  person  sent  ex- 
pressly for  that  purpose,  to  make  a  tour  into  French 
f  landers.  The  instant  he  had  quitted  the  Dutch  territo- 
ries, he  was  put  under  arrest,  and  immediately,  by  his 
majesty's  express  command,  conducted  to  this  place. 
They  shut  him  up  in  this  cage.  Here  he  lived  upwards 
of  twenty-three  years;  and  here  he,  at  length,  expired. 
During  the  long  nights  of  winter,"  continued  the  man, 
"  no  candle  or  fire  was  allowed  him.  He  was  not  per- 
mitted to  have  any  book.  He  saw  no  human  face,  ex- 
cept the  jailor,  who  came  once  every  day,  to  present  him, 
through  a  hole  in  the  wicket,  his  little  portion  of  bread 
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and  wine.  No  instrument  was  given  him  with  whit  h  he 
could  destroy  himself;  but  he  found  means  at  length  to 
draw  out  a  nail  from  the  wood,  with  which  he  cut  or  en- 
graved, on  the  bars  of  his  cage,  certain  fleur-de-lis,  and 
armorial  bearings,  which  formed  his  only  employment  and 
recreation.  These  I  saw,  and  they  are,  indeed,  very  cu- 
riously performed  with  so  rude  a  tool. 

"  It  is  now  fifteen  years,"  said  the  Swiss,  "  since  a 
gentleman  terminated  his  days  in  that  cage.  It  was  be- 
fore I  came  to  reside  here.    But  there  is  one  instance 

within  my  own  memory.    Monsieur  de  F  ,  a  person 

of  rank,  was  conducted  here  by  command  of  the  king. 
He  remained  three  years  shut  up  in  it.  I  fed  him  myself 
every  day;  but  he  was  allowed  books  and  candle  to  alle- 
viate his  misery,  and  at  length  the  abbot,  touched  with  his 
deplorable  calamities,  requested  and  obtained  the  royal 
pardon. 

"  The  subterranean  chambers,"  added  he,  "  in  this 
mountain  are  so  numerous,  that  we  know  them  not  our- 
selves. There  are  certain  dungeons,  called  Oubliettes, 
into  which  they  were  accustomed  anciently  to  let  down 
malefactors  guilty  of  very  heinous  crimes.  They  pro- 
vided them  with  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  bottle  of  w  ine ; 
and  then  they  were  totally  forgotten,  and  left  to  perish  by 
hunger  in  the  dark  vaults  of  the  rock.  This  punishment 
has  not,  however,  been  inflicted  by  any  king  in  the  last 
or  present  century. 

"  We  continued  our  progress  through  the  abbey.  He 
led  me  into  a  chamber,  in  one  corner  of  which  was  a  kind 
of  window.  Between  this  and  the  wall  of  the  building 
was  a  very  deep  space,  or  hollow,  of  near  one  hundred 
feet  perpendicular ;  and  at  the  bottom  was  another  win- 
dow opening  to  the  sea.  It  is  called  the  Hole  of  Mont- 
gomery The  history  of  it  is  this: — In  the  year 
Henry  II.,  king  of  Prance,  was  unfortunately  killed  at  a 
tournament  by  the  Count  de  Montgomeri.  It  was  not  in- 
tended on  that  nobleman's  part ;  and  he  was  forced,  con- 
trary to  his  inclination,  to  push  the  lance  against  his  so- 
vereign, by  his  express  command.  He  was  a  Hugouot ; 
and,  having  escaped  the  massacre  of  Paris  and  Coligno, 
made  head  against  the  royal  forces  in  Normandy,  sup- 
ported by  Elizabeth  of  England  with  arms  and  money. 
Being  driven  from  his  fortresses  in  those  parts,  he  retired 
to  a  rock,  called  the  Tombelaiue.  This  is  another  simi- 
lar to  the  Mont  St.  Michael,  only  three-quarters  of  a 
league  distant  from  it,  and  of  nearly  equal  dimensions. 
At  that  time  there  was  a  castle  on  it,  afterwards  demolish- 
ed, and  of  which  scarcely  any  vestiges  now  remain.  From 
this  fastness,  only  accessible  at  low  tides,  he  continually 
made  excursions,  and  annoyed  the  enemy,  who  never 
dared  to  attack  him.  He  coined  money,  laid  all  the  ad- 
jacent country  under  contribution,  and  rendered  himself 
universally  dreaded.    Desirous,  however,  to  surprise  the 
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Mont  St.  Michael,  he  found  means  to  engage  one  of 
the  monks  resident  in  the  abbey,  who  promised  to  give 
him  the  signal  for  his  enterprise,  by  displaying  a  handker- 
chief. The  treacherous  monk,  having  made  the  signal,  be- 
trayed him,  and  armed  all  his  associates,  who  waited 
Montgomery's  arrival.  The  chieftain  came,  attended  by 
fifty  chosen  soldiers,  desperate  and  capable  of  any  at- 
tempt. They  crossed  the  sand,  and  having  placed  their 
scaling-ladders,  mounted  one  by  one ;  as  they  came  to 
the  top,  they  were  despatched  each  in  turn,  without  noise. 
Montgomeri,  who  followed  last,  at  length  discovered  the 
perfidy,  and  escaped  with  only  two  of  his  men,  with 
whom  he  regained  the  Tomberlaine.  They  preserve,  with 
great  care,  the  ladders  and  grappling-irons  used  on  this 
occasion.  The  count  himself  was  at  last  besieged  and 
taken  prisoner,  by  the  Mareschal  de  Matignon,  in  1574, 
at  Domfront,  in  Normandy ;  and  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
who  detested  him  for  his  having  been,  though  innocently, 
the  cause  of  her  husband's  death,  ordered  him  to  be  im- 
mediately executed. 

u  The  church  itself  detained  me  a  long  time,  and  is  a 
matter  of  high  curiosity.  It  rests  on  nine  pillars  of  most 
enormous  dimensions,  which  stand  upon  the  solid  rock. 
I  did  not  measure  them  ;  but,  as  far  as  the  gloominess  of 
the  place  would  admit,  I  apprehend  that  each  of  them 
must  be  twenty-live  feet  in  circumference.  Besides  these, 
there  are  two  others  of  very  inferior  size,  which  support 
the  centre  of  the  church,  over  which  is  the  tower.  If 
the  prodigious  incumbent  weight  be  considered,  and  the 
nature  of  its  situation,  nothing  less  massy  could  sustain 
the  edifice.  They  seem  as  if  designed  to  outlive  the  ra- 
vages of  time  and  the  convulsions  of  nature.  The  build- 
ing  was  begun  in  966,  when  Richard,  the  second  duke  of 
Normandy,  began  to  erect  the  abbey.  It  was  completed 
about  the  year  1070,  under  William  the  Conqueror; 
though  many  other  additions  were  made  by  succeeding 
abbots. 

"  The  treasury  is  crowded  by  innumerable  relics,  among 
which  some  few  have  a  real  and  intrinsic  value.  There  is 
a  fine  head  of  Charles  VI.  of  France,  cut  in  crystal, 
which  drew  my  attention.  They  have  got,  I  know  not  by 
what  means,  an  arm  of  Edward  the  Confessor ;  and  they 
shewed  me  another  of  St.  Richard,  king  of  England  :  but 
who  this  saint  and  prince  was,  I  confess  is  beyond  my 
comprehension.  An  enormous  golden  cockle-shell,  weigh- 
ing many  pounds,  given  to  Richard,  the  second  duke  of 
Normandy,  when  he  founded  the  abbey,  is  worthy  re- 
mark." 

The  following  anecdote,  relative  to  the  town  of  St.  Mi- 
chael, is  as  honourable  to  one  party  as  it  is  disgraceful  to 
the  other. 

In  the  year  1090,  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  and 
William  Rufus,  King  of  England,  sons  of  William  the 
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Conqueror,  besieged  their  youngest  brother,  Henry,  a  long 
time  in  the  Mont  St.  Michael.  It  must  be  presumed  that 
they  were  masters  of  the  foot  of  the  rock  ;  for  otherwise  it 
would  be  impracticable  to  invest  it.  The  prince  could 
never  have  been  reduced  to  surrender  from  force ;  but  he 
was  in  want  of  water,  and  from  that  necessity  was  on  the 
point  of  yielding  up  the  fortress,  when  Robert,  with  the 
benevolence  and  generosity  which  marked  his  character, 
sent  him  some  pipes  of  wine ;  and  this  succour  enabled 
Henry  to  hold  out.  Rufus  reproached  Robert  for  his 
conduct:  "  Shall  we  then,"  said  he,  "  suffer  our  brother 
to  die  of  thirst  r"  And  what  return  did  he  meet  with  from 
Henry?  An  imprisonment  of  twenty-eight  years,  in  a 
vaulted  chamber  of  Cardiff  Castle,  where  he  expired. 

Orleans,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  the  Loiret, 
is  an  ancient,  large,  and  magnificent  city  :  it  is  celebrated 
for  the  siege  it  sustained  in  450,  against  Attila,  and  by 
that  of  1428,  against  the  English,  which  last  was  raised 
by  the  famous  Joan  of  Arc,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Maid  of  Orleans. 

Amongst  its  principal  curiosities  are  the  towers  of  St. 
Croix,  the  spiral  columns  of  which  appear  to  reach  the 
clouds;  the  cathedral,  the  interior  being  very  superb;  the 
Rue  du  Faubourg  de  Paris,  which  is  of  a  prodigious 
length ;  and  the  bridge  over  the  Loire,  which  forms  a 
communication  between  the  Faubourg  d'Olivet  and  the 
city,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  in  France.  The 
distant  view  of  the  environs  is  very  picturesque.  Orleans 
appears  to  be  half  surrounded  with  green  walls,  the  mall 
and  several  other  places  being  planted  with  trees.  The 
industry  of  this  city  is  very  considerable  ;  the  manufac- 
tures consist  of  hosiery  of  every  description,  of  printed 
calicoes,  blankets,  serges,  china,  pins,  and  starch.  They 
also  refine  sugar  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  thousand 
quintals  per  annum.     Their  principal  articles  of  com 
merce  are  wines,  brandy,  and  vinegar.    It  may  be  re> 
garded  as  the  great  mart  of  Nantes  for  grocery  and  drugs. 
It  has  a  lyceum.     The  canal  of  Orleans  commences 
at  Port  Morand,  about  a  league  and  a  half  above  this 
city,  and  joins  that  of  Briare  at  nine  leagues  distance  ;  its 
whole  length  is  eighteen  leagues;  there  are  no  less  than 
thirty  dams,  or  locks,  on  this  canal.    To  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  service  rendered  to  this  city  by  Joan  of 
Arc,  a  monument  of  brass  was  erected  on  the  bridge.  In 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  is  a  portrait  of  the  same  extraordinary 
woman.    It  was  drawn  in  the  year  1581,   and  is  the 
oldest  extant.    The  painter,  hov\ever,  seems  to  have  de- 
corated her  with  imaginary  charms.     Her  face,  though 
long,  is  of  exceeding  beauty,  heightened  by  an  expres- 
sion of  intelligence  and  grandeur  rarely  united.    Her  hair 
falls  loosely  down  her  back.    She  wears  a  sort  of  bonnet 
enriched  with  pearls,  and  shaded  with  white  plumes,  tied 
under  her  chin  with  a  fillet.    About  her  neck  is  a  little; 
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band ;  and  lower  dou  n  on  her  bosom  a  necklace,  composed 
of  small  links.  Her  habit  sits  close  to  the  body,  and  is 
cut  or  slashed  at  the  arms  or  elbows.  Round  her  waist  is 
an  embroidered  girdle;  and  in  her  right-hand  she  wields 
the  sword  with  which  she  expelled  the  enemies  of  her 
country. 

Boulogne  is  a  handsome  sea-port  town,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Liane.  It  is  much  frequented,  and  has  large  fisheries 
for  sardinias  and  herrings.  Its  environs  offer  good  pas- 
turage for  horses  and  cattle.  The  manufactures  are  soap, 
china,  hosiery,  cutlery,  and  oils,  aud  it  has  also  manu- 
factories for  refining  sugar  and  salt.  Near  it  are  large 
mines  of  coal,  aud  quarries  of  excellent  stone,  whence 
they  draw  most  of  the  marble  used  in  building  the 
houses. 

The  town  of  Boulogne  is  said  to  be  very  aucient.  It 
was  the  port  from  which  the  Romans  embarked  when  they 
invaded  Britain.  Here  are  still  to  be  seen  the  remains  of 
a  tower,  built  by  them  during  the  reign  of  Caligula. 
This  place  will  always  be  celebrated  as  having  been  the 
rendezvous  of  the  national  flotilla,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
vading England ;  and  for  the  two  victories  gained  by  the 
English,  under  Admiral  Nelson,  in  1£04.  Its  road  is 
large  and  handsome,  as  well  as  its  harbour  and  docks. 
The  coast  is  lined  with  batteries  so  formidable  that  the 
English  have  called  it  the  coast  of  iron. 

Lyons,  in  the  department  of  the  Rhone,  is  one  of  the 
most  considerable  towns  in  France,  and  is  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Saone  and  the  Rh6ne,  in  a  position  very 
advantageous  for  commerce.  The  houses  are  well  built, 
but  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  paved  with  pebbles,  which 
is  inconvenient  for  foot-passengers.  There  are  still  to  be 
seen,  in  this  town,  some  vestiges  of  the  magnificent  works 
with  which  the  Romans  formerly  embellished  it.  The 
most  remarkable  buildings  are  the  Palais  du  Gouvernement, 
or  Hotel  de  Ville,  in  which  is  to  be  seen  an  antique  tau- 
robole  in  good  preservation,  and,  under  the  vestibule,  the 
table  of  bronze,  on  which  is  engraved  the  harangue  which 
the  Emperor  Claude  delivered  in  the  Roman  senate  in  favour 
of  the  city  of  Lyons ;  the  halls  are  decorated  with  the 
pictures  of  Blanchet;  the  front  is  superb;  the  theatre 
is  large  and  handsome ;  the  hospital  of  La  Charite  is  of 
an  amazing  extent ;  the  church  of  St.  Paul  has  a  fine  altar- 
piece  from  Le  Brun ;  that  of  the  ci-devant  Feuillans,  con- 
tains the  ashes  of  Cinq-Mars,  and  of  Thou,  who  was  ex- 
ecuted on  the  Place  des  Terreaux,  by  the  order  of  Riche- 
lieu ;  and  the  church  of  Ainay,  the  small  dome  of  which 
is  supported  by  four  columns  of  granite,  originally  form- 
ing part  of  an  altar  dedicated  to  Augustus.  There  are 
al»o  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  aqueduct,  called  La  Grotte 
Baselle;  one  of  its  reservoirs  is  still  entire:  the  silk-mills 
at  Lyons  are  likewise  extremely  curious.  Pierre  Eucise, 
formerly  the  state-prison,  is  decorated  with  a  large  round 
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tower,  of  a  striking  symmetry;  it  is  ascended  by  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  steps  cut  in  the  rock. 

The  promenades  are,  Le  Breteau,  the  h  "ks  of  the 
Saone,  and  PAllee  Perrache.  On  a  clear  day,  IVjont  Blanc 
may  be  seen  from  the  quay  of  the  Rhone,  and  Les  Bre- 
taux,  from  the  other  side  of  the  river.  There  is  a  de- 
lightful prospect  from  the  heights  of  Fourvieres  ;  it  is  dif- 
ficult of  access,  but  the  traveller  is  amply  repaid  by  the 
view.  This  mountain  bears  evident  marks  of  the  great 
fire  mentioned  by  Seneca,  which  took  place  in  the  reign 
of  Nero;  heaps  of  coals,  melted  metals,  bioken  vases, 
&c.  are  still  found  there.  The  best  inns  are  Les  Hotels 
des  Celestins,  De  l'Europe,  Du  Nord,  and  De  Milan. 
Its  literary  and  useful  establishments  are,  the  lyceum,  the 
veterinary  school,  the  athemeum,  the  society  of  agricul- 
ture, the  medical  society,  the  exchange,  and  the  board  of 
trade.  Lyons  is  a  very  important,  commercial,  and  ma- 
nufacturing town,  and  was  still  more  so  before  it  had  sus- 
tained the  siege  and  bombardment  of  1793.  The  Saone, 
the  Rhone,  and  the  Loire,  afford  the  greatest  facility  for 
the  conveyance  of  its  merchandise:  the  produce  of  its 
manufactures  is  immense,  and  is  inferior  to  no  other  town 
in  Europe.  The  principal  articles  of  its  manufacture  are, 
silks  of  every  description,  gold  and  silver  stuffs,  cirsakas, 
embroideied  taffetas,  striped  satins,  damasks,  mohairs, 
druggets,  &.c. 

Nantes,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  is  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  commercial  towns  in  France.  It 
has  many  institutions  for  the  encouragement  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  such  as  the  public  library,  the  school  of 
anatomy  and  surgery,  the  society  of  agriculture,  of  com- 
merce, and  of  arts,  the  garden  of  plants,  the  school  of 
hydrography,  &c.  There  is  a  rope-manufactory,  which 
employs  one  thousand  two  hundred  persons.  This  place 
has  four  considerable  faubourgs,  as  well  peopled  as  the 
town  ;  that  of  La  Forse,  which  is  the  richest  and  largest, 
is  inhabited  by  the  most  opulent  merchants.  From  the 
quays  is  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Loire,  which  is  covered 
with  vessels  of  every  description,  and  intempersed  with 
numerous  small  islands.  On  its  banks  are  several  public 
promenades,  amongst  which  the  Cours  des  Etats  is  par- 
ticularly distinguished.  The  circumjacent  scenery  is  very 
extensive  and  highly  picturesque.  It  was  at  Nantes  that 
Henry  IV.  promulgated  the  famous  edict  in  favour  of  the 
Protestants,  the  repeal  of  which,  by  Louis  XIV.,  was 
so  detrimental  to  the  commerce  and  population  of  France. 
It  has  manufactories  of  printed  calicoes,  cottons,  dimi- 
ties, ticken,  serges,  blankets,  linens,  leather,  iron  instru- 
ments, liqueurs,  china,  white  wax,  and  glass  bottles;  it 
has  also  a  cotton-mill  and  some  sugar- houses. 

Mon  TP  el  li  Ell  is  situate  near  the  river  Lez,  on  the 
Merdanson,  which  crosses  it  by  several  subterranean  canals. 
The  most  remarkable  buildings  and  curiosities  are,  the 
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church  of  St.  Pierre,  the  exchange,  the  citadel,  the  school 
of  medicine,  the  palace  formerly  belonging  to  the  arch- 
bishop, the  hall  of  anatomy,  and  the  anatomical  figures 
in  wax  of  the  celebrated  Fontana,  the  government-house, 
the  theatre,  the  conceit-hall,  and  the  fine  harbour,  whence 
may  be  seen  in  a  clear  day,  on  the  left,  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  and,  on  the  right,  the  mountains  of  Roussillon,  as  well 
as  the  Pyrenees.  Amongst  the  literary  and  useful  esta- 
blishments, are  the  college  of  physicians,  the  French  ly- 
ceum,  the  observatory,  the  institute  or  athenaeum,  the 
museum,  and  the  botanic  garden,  in  which  is  interred  Nar- 
cissa,  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Young.  The 
garden  of  plants  was  the  first  of  the  kind  established  in 
Europe.  The  articles  of  trade  and  manufacture  are 
wines,  the  principal  produce  of  the  country,  brandy,  oil 
of  vitriol,  wool,  blankets,  linen  and  cotton  handkerchiefs, 
coarse  cottons,  flannels,  liqueurs,  scents,  and  perfumes. 

A  variety  of  cypress-trees,  known  under  the  appellation 
of  arbre  de  Montpellier,  gave  name  to  this  place.  There 
is  still  to  be  seen  a  very  fine  tree  of  this  kind  at  the  Mas 
de  Limacon.  In  the  language  of  the  country,  mas  signi- 
fies a  country-house.  The  Mas  de  Montserrier,  Laverune, 
La  Piscine,  and  Le  Clos,  are  very  agreeably  situated,  though 
verdure  is  rarely  seen,  and  soon  loses  its  freshness ;  but  the 
roads  are  bordered  with  jessamines  and  pomegranates.  At 
Montpellier,  the  almond-tree  is  called  the  tree  if  folly, 
because  it  blossoms  too  soon;  and  the  jujub-tree,  the  tree 
of  wisdom,  because  it  only  blossoms  when  the  weather  is 
warm.  The  climate  of  this  place  is  extremely  mild  and 
temperate.  The  autumn  is  particularly  beautiful,  but  the 
variation  of  the  weather  occasions  many  rheumatic  disorders, 
and  strangers  should  not  change  their  dress  too  hastily. 

Language]  One  of  the  wisest  measures  of  Louis  XIV. 
was  his  encouragement  of  every  proposal  that  tended  to 
the  purity  and  perfection  of  the  French  language.  He 
succeeded  so  far  as  to  render  it  the  most  universal  of  all 
the  living  tongues ;  a  circumstance  which  tended  equally 
to  his  greatness  and  his  glory ;  for  his  court  and  nation 
thereby  became  the  school  of  arts,  sciences,  and  polite- 
ness. The  French  is  chiefly  composed  of  words  radically 
Latin,  with  many  German  derivatives  introduced  by  the 
Franks.  As  to  the  properties  of  the  language,  they  are 
greatly  inferior  to  the  English :  but  they  are  well  adapted 
to  subjects  void  of  elevation ;  to  compliments,  and  com- 
mon conversation. 

The  revolution  has  introduced  such  an  exuberance  "of 
new  words  and  phrases,  that  a  new  dictionary  would  be 
required  to  explain  them. 

Learning  and  Learned  Men.]  The  French,  like  the 
other  nations  of  Europe,  were,  for  many  centuries,  im- 
mersed in  barbarity.  The  first  learning  they,  began  to  ac- 
quire was  not  of  that  kind  which  improves  the  understand- 
ing, corrects  the  taste,  or  regulates  the  affections.  It 
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consisted  in  a  subtle  and  quibbling  logic,  which  was  rather 
adapted  to  pervert  than  to  improve  the  faculties.  But  the 
study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  which  first  arose 
in  Italy,  diffused  itself  among  the  French,  and  gave  a  new 
turn  to  their  literary  pursuits.  This,  together  with  the 
encouragement  which  Francis  I.  gave  to  all  men  of  merit, 
was  extremely  beneficial  to  French  literature.  During 
this  reign,  many  literary  characters  appeared  in  France, 
who  greatly  distinguished  themselves  by  their  writings ; 
among  whom  were  Budajus,  Clement  Marot,  Peter  du 
Chatel,  Rabelais,  and  Peter  Ramus.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  the  seventeenth  century jhat  the  French  began 
to  write  with  elegance  in  their  own  language. 

It  has  been  justly  observed  that  Louis  XIV.  was  the 
Augustus  of  France.  The  protection  lie  gave  to  letters, 
and  the  pensions  he  bestowed  on  learned  men,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  which,  by  calculation,  did  not  amount 
to  above  twelve  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  gained  him 
more  glory  than  all  the  military  enterprises  upon  which 
he  expended  so  many  millions.  The  learned  men  who 
appeared  in  France  during  this  reign  are  too  numerous 
to  be  mentioned.  The  tragic  poets,  Racine  and  Comeille, 
have  deservedly  obtained  a  very  high  reputation  ;  the  first 
was  distinguished  for  skill  in  moving  the  passions ;  the 
second,  for  majesty ;  and  both  for  the  strength  and  just- 
ness of  their  painting,  the  elegance  of  their  taste,  and 
their  strict  adherence  to  the  rules  of  the  drama.  Moliere 
would  have  exhausted  the  subjects  of  comedy,  were  they 
not  every  where  inexhaustible,  and  particularly  in  France. 
In  works  of  satire  and  criticism,  Boileau,  who  was  a  close 
imitator  of  the  ancients,  possessed  uncommon  merit.  But 
France  has  not  yet  produced  an  epic  poem  to  be  men- 
tioned with  Milton's ;  nor  a  genius  of  the  same  extensive 
and  universal  kind  with  Shakespeare,  equally  fitted  for  the 
gay  and  the  serious,  the  humorous  and  the  sublime.  In 
the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  and  of  the  bar,  the  French 
are  deemed  to  excel.  The  genius,  however,  of  their  re- 
ligion and  government  was  extremely  unfavourable  to  all 
improvements  in  the  most  useful  branches  of  philosophy. 
All  the  establishments  of  Louis  XIV.  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science  were  not  able  to  counterbalance  the  in- 
fluence of  the  clergy,  whose  interest  it  was  to  keep  man- 
kind ignorant  in  matters  of  religion ;  and  the  influence  of 
the  court  and  ministry,  who  had  an  equal  interest  in  con- 
cealing the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  and  every  sound 
principle  of  government.  The  French  have  not,  there- 
fore, so  many  good  writers  on  moral,  religious,  or  poli- 
tical subjects,  as  have  appeared  in  Great  Britain.  But 
France  has  produced  some  great  men,  who  do  honour  to 
humanity ;  whose  career  no  obstacle  could  stop ;  whose 
freedom  no  government,  however  despotic, — no  religion, 
however  superstitious, — could  curb  or  restrain.  As  an 
historian,  De  Thou  is  intitled  to  the  highest  praise;  and 
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who  is  ignorant  of  Pascal,  or  of  Fenelon,  the  Archbishop 
of  Cambray  f  Few  men  have  done  more  service  to  reli- 
gion, either  by  their  writings  or  their  lives.  As  for  Mon- 
tesquieu, he  is  the  legislator  of  nations  :  his  works  are 
read  in  every  country  and  language ;  and,  wherever  they 
are  read,  they  enlighten  and  invigorate  the  human  mind. 
And,  indeed,  the  distinguished  literary  productions  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV.  universally  breathe  sentiments  incom- 
patible with  superstition  or  despotism ;  but  too  many  of 
them  incur  the  opposite  reproach  of  irreligiou  and  licen- 
tiousness. In  the  belles  lettres,  the  lighter  kinds  of  poetry 
and  lively  essays,  no  nation  ever  produced  more  agreeable 
writers ;  among  whom  we  may  place  Montaigne,  D'Ar- 
gens,  and  Voltaire,  as  the  most  considerable. 

Before  the  immortal  Newton  appeared  in  England, 
Descartes  was  the  greatest  philosopher  in  modern  times. 
He  was  the  first  who  applied  algebra  to  the  solution  of 
geometrical  problems ;  which  naturally  prepared  the  way 
for  the  analytical  discoveries  of  Newton.  Many  eminent 
mathematicians  have  flourished  in  the  present  age,  parti- 
cularly Claraut,  Bezout,  and  D'AIembert ;  the  latter  of 
whom,  to  the  precision  of  a  geometer,  has  united  the 
talents  of  a  fine  writer. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  French 
have  almost  vied  with  the  English  in  natural  philosophy. 
Buffon  would  deserve  to  be  reckoned  among  men  of 
science,  were  he  not  still  more  remarkable  for  his  elo- 
quence than  his  philosophy.  He  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
philosophical  painter  of  nature ;  and,  under  this  view, 
his  Natural  History  is  the  first  work  of  its  kind. 

The  French  painters,  Poussin,  Le  Brun,  and,  above  all, 
Le  Suer,  did  honour  to  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  They  have 
none  at  present  to  compare  with  them  in  the  more  noble 
kind  of  painting;  but  M.  Greuse,  for  portraits  and  con- 
versation-pieces, is  excellent. 

Sculpture  in  general  is  better  understood  in  France  than 
in  most  other  countries  of  Europe.  Their  engravings  on 
copper-plates  have  been  universally  and  justly  celebrated; 
but  such  a  liberal  patronage  has  been  afforded  to  English 
artists,  that  they  are  now  thought  to  excel  their  ingenious 
neighbours,  and  have  rivalled  them  also  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  proper  for  such  impressions.  Their  trea- 
tises on  ship-building  and  engineering  stand  unrivalled ; 
but  in  the  practice  of  both  they  are  outdone  by  the 
English.  No  genius  has  hitherto  equalled  Vauban  in  the 
theory  or  practice  of  fortification.  The  French  were 
long  our  superiors  in  architecture  ;  though  we  now  are 
their  equals  in  this  art.  The  French  Encyclopaedia,  first 
published  in  the  latter  years  of  Louis  XV.,  and  now  re- 
published in  a  new  form,  is  a  work  of  intrinsic  merit. 

Before  the  revolution,  there  were  in  France  twenty- 
eight  universities,  or  public  colleges,  of  which  the  Sor- 
bonne  at  Paris  was  the  most  celebrated. 
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The  following  literary  establishments  were  supported 
out  of  the  national  treasury  :  the  French  Academy,  Aca- 
demy of  Belles  Lettres,  Academy  of  Sciences,  Royal 
Society  of  Medicine,  King's  Library,  Observatory,  and 
the  F  ree  School  of  Design.  Since  the  revolution,  pri- 
mary, central,  and  special  schools,  have  been  established; 
a  primary  school  for  each  canton,  a  central  school  for 
each  department,  and  special  schools  for  the  higher 
sciences,  such  as  astronomy,  and  for  those  arts  which  re- 
quire a  particular  education  for  the  public  service,  such 
as  medicine  and  surgery.  Education  in  these  establish- 
ments is  at  the  public  expense,  but  the  scholars  are  main- 
tained by  their  parents  or  friends. 

An  academy,  called  the  National  Institute,  has  like- 
wise been  founded,  the  installation  of  which  took  place 
in  the  hall  of  the  former  academy  of  the  sciences,  in 
the  Louvre.  It  is  composed  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four  members ;  among  the  first  of  whom  were  found 
the  names  of  La  Lande,  La  Place,  Fourcroy,  Reynel, 
Marmontel,  Voluey,  Berthollet,  Uilaube,  &c.  This  na- 
tional academy  holds  four  public  meetings  in  a  year ; 
its  conferences  point  out  and  promote  the  progress  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  but  it  has  not  any  authority  over 
the  schools. 

Manufactures  and  Commerced]  Previous  to  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.,  France  was  tributary  to  other  nations  for 
a  great  number  of  manufactured  goods;  but  the  wise  ad- 
ministration of  the  celebrated  Colbert,  who  invited,  by 
bounties  and  premiums,  industrious  foreigners  to  settle  in 
France,  and  to  establish  their  different  manufactures  in 
its  various  provinces,  gave  a  spur  to  industry,  which 
soon  enabled  the  country  to  supply  other  nations  with 
many  of  the  works  previously  drawn  from  abroad. 

With  respect  to  the  produce  of  the  vegetable  world, 
France  is  conspicuous  for  its  manufactures  of  linens, 
cambrics,  lawns,  lace,  cordage,  sail-cloth,  paper,  starch, 
hair-powder,  tobacco,  and  snuff. 

Linens  are  made  in  a  number  of  the  departments,  but 
those  in  which  this  article  is  manufactured  in  greatest 
abundance  are  the  departments  into  which  are  divided  an- 
cient Normandy,  Picardy,  Flanders,  Hainault,  Cambresis, 
Brittany,  Maine,  Dauphiny,  Auvergne,  Beaujolais,  Gas- 
cony,  and  Anjou.  The  finest  cambrics  are  made  from 
the  beautiful  flax  grow  n  in  the  departments  Du  Nord  and 
De  PAisne.  The  export  of  these  articles  alone,  in  1787, 
amounted  to  five  millions  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
livres.  Of  lace,  the  quantity  made  is  very  considerable, 
and  the  quality  unrivalled,  especially  in  the  vicinage  of 
Brussels,  Malines,  and  Valenciennes.  Dieppe  has  late- 
ly risen  to  eminence  in  this  manufacture;  the  thread 
used  is  chiefly  that  of  St.  Amand,  in  the  department  Du 
Nord.  This  manufacture,  at  Valenciennes,  in  1788,  em- 
ployed three  thousand  six  hundred  persons,  who  made 
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lace  to  the  amount  of  four  hundred  thousand  francs.  That 
made  at  Dieppe  was  of  equal  amount;  but  about  Puy, 
in  Haute  Loire,  and  in  Auvergne,  the  quantity  made,  of 
inferior  quality,  annually  amounted  to  two  millions,  and 
occasionally  gave  employ  to  twenty  thousand  individuals. 
In  this  part,  the  manufacture  of  lace  has  much  declined. 
Cordage  is  chiefly  made,  for  the  navy,  at  Brest,  Roche- 
fort,  and  Toulon ;  for  merchant-vessels,  at  Abbeville, 
Dunkirk,  and  Havre  de  Grace.  Twine  and  ropes  are 
made  at  Soissons  and  at  Paris.  L'llle  et  Vilaine,  before 
the  revolution,  and  especially  the  neighbourhood  of  Rennes, 
was  celebrated  for  its  sail-cloth,  made  entirely  of  the 
hemp  of  that  and  the  neighbouring  departments  formed  of 
the  late  Brittany ;  but  the  present  state  of  the  manufac- 
ture here  is  very  bad.  The  other  principal  manufactures 
of  hemp  are  at  Angers,  Agen,  Mont  de  Marsan,  and 
Marseilles. 

The  quantity  of  paper  manufactured  in  France  is  very 
great,  and  the  quality,  of  late,  much  improved.  The  de- 
partments of  La  Moselle,  Sane,  and  Meurthe,  supply 
with  this  article  the  presses  of  Liege,  Holland,  and  Bra- 
bant ;  that  of  Doubs,  those  of  Neufchatel,  Lausanne, 
Berne,  Yverdun,  and  alf  Switzerland.  Numerous  paper- 
mills,  in  the  departments  Du  Bas  Rhin  and  Mont  Ton- 
nerre,  furnish  with  writing-paper  the  fairs  of  Frankfort 
and  Leipsic;  while  others,  in  the  departments  Du  Rhone 
and  Cote  d'Or,  supply  the  presses  of  Geneva;  the  Puy 
de  Dome,  Haute  Vienne,  L'llle  et  Vilaine,  the  Cotes 
du  Nord,  and  La  Seine  lferieure,  have  also  a  number 
of  manufactures,  which  have  long  enjoyed  a  monopoly 
of  the  demand  of  Paris.  The  total  value  of  paper  ma- 
nufactured in  France,  before  the  revolution,  is  computed 
to  have  amounted  to  eight  millions  of  francs,  of  which, 
on  balance  of  the  imports  and  exports,  was  sent  abroad 
to  the  amount  of  one  million.  The  consumption  of 
Paris  is  stated  by  Hubin  to  be  three  hundred  and  five 
thousand  reams. 

Before  the  revolution,  starch  and  hair-powder  formed 
in  France  a  considerable  object  of  manufacture;  and,  at 
least,  twenty-four  millions  of  pounds  of  damaged  w  heat  was 
annually  employed  in  making  these  articles  :  but  since 
that  period  the  consumption  has  so  greatly  diminished, 
that  not  one-fourth  is  manufactured. 

The  extent  of  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  and  snuff, 
from  the  immense  consumption,  is  necessarily  great. 
Much  tobacco  is  now  grown  in  the  country.  In  the  year 
1797,  the  import  amounted  to  sixty  thousand  quintals, 
and  the  consumption  to  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
quintals  after  manufacture. 

Among  the  manufactures  employing  animal-substances, 
are  to  be  noticed  those  of  woollen  cloths,  silk,  leather, 
parchment,  shagreen,*  &c. 

In  some  woollen  manufactures  the  French  excel ;  the 
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finer  cloths  of  the  Gobelins,  of  Sedan,  of  Abbeville,  of 
Louviers,  D'Elboeuf,  and  Rouen,  are  not  equalled  by  any 
made  in  England  for  their  even  texture,  the  general  beauty 
of  the  dye,  the  care  with  which  they  are  fulled,  or  their 
durability  :  unfortunately  for  the  French,  however,  they 
are  manufactured  at  a  price  so  much  above  that  of  our 
superfine  cloths,  which  are  substituted  for  them,  that  the 
cheapness,  and  the  sufficient  excellence  of  the  works  of 
our  looms,  even  in  time  of  peace,  obtain  a  general  prefer- 
ence. Coarse  cloths  are  made  in  many  of  the  depart- 
ments ;  and  Amiens  nearly  rivals  in  plushes  and  velvets 
even  the  English  themselves.  The  French  are  chiefly 
famous  for  the  beauty  and  splendor  of  their  bright  colours, 
and  the  allowed  superiority  of  their  blacks.  In  1789, 
the  value  of  the  fine  cloths  manufactured  was  computed 
at  forty  millions ;  of  common  cloths,  serges,  camlets, 
stuffs,  and  etamines,  at  one  hundred  millions;  the  value 
of  the  fine  cloths  exported  in  1784,  amounted  to  fifteen 
millions  five  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  nine  hundred 
livres;  of  coarser  cloths,  stuff's,  blankets,  &c.  to  twelve 
millions  twenty-five  thousand  seven  hundred:  in  1787,  the 
export  had  much  declined ;  the  fine  cloths  not  exceeding 
in  amount  fourteen  millions  two  hundred  and  forty-two 
thousand  four  hundred  francs  ;  the  remainder,  five  millions 
six  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  eight  hundred. 

The  silk-manufacture  was  introduced  into  France  by 
Louis  XI.  and  Charles  VIII.,  who  invited  G  reels, 
Italians,  Genoese,  and  Florentines,  to  settle  in  the  country, 
and  established  them  with  peculiar  privileges  at  Tours. 
Those  who  came  under  Louis  XI.  were  subordinate  to 
Francis  the  Calabrian,  to  whom  the  king  assigned  a  house 
in  his  park  at  Plessis  les  Tours.  The  patriotic  designs 
of  these  monarchs  were  seconded  by  Sully,  the  minister 
of  Henry  IV.:  many  establishments  were  formed  under 
his  patronage,  and  the  culture  of  silk-worms  was  sedu- 
lously promoted:  but  it  was  not  till  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury that  the  silk-manufactures  attained  a  high  peifection. 
At  this  period,  Lyons  and  Avignon  were  rivals,  and  the 
competition  tended  considerably  to  the  improvement  of 
the  manufacture.  The  dyes  were  carefully  studied,  and 
the  designs  increased  daily  in  beauty :  in  the  contest, 
Lyons  still  remained  inferior,  until  1723,  when  Avignon 
suffered  dreadfully  from  a  pestilence,  which  carried  off 
thirty  thousand  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  still  more  from  an 
ill-advised  conduct  of  the  administration,  which,  instead 
of  attempting  to  assist  the  city  under  so  grievous  a  cala- 
mity, imposed  additional  taxes,  at  the  solicitation  of  its 
rival,  on  the  objects  of  its  industry.  Before  this  time, 
Avignon  possessed  one  thousand  eight  hundred  looms,  of 
which  more  than  five  hundred  were  employed  on  damask 
and  other  fancy  stuffs :  the  consequence  of  the  calamity 
was  a  removal  of  the  major  part  of  the  silk-weavers  to 
Lyons,  Nismes,  and  Tours.    It  has  still  some  manufac- 
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tures,  however,  of  florentines,  armoisins,  taffeties,  da- 
mask, &c. 

The  quantity  of  silk  manufactured  in  France  before 
the  revolution  was  very  great ;  the  produce  of  the  coun- 
try, in  1789,  was  valued  at  twenty-two  millions  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  thousand  five  hundred  livres,  and  the 
import  at  forty-eight  millions  nine  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  thousand  and  ninety-three,  exclusive  of  discounts, 
making  a  total  of  seventy-oue  millions  seven  hundred  and 
forty-one  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-three  francs. 
Of  this,  the  consumption  of  Lyons  is  said  to  have  been 
at  least  two-thirds.  Since  the  period  adverted,  to,  silks 
have  been  much  less  worn,  and  the  manufactures  have, 
in  consequence,  greatly  declined. 

In  making  of  hats,  the  French  are  very  inferior  to  the 
English:  the  ingredients  they  use  arc  lambs' wool,  from 
Denmark  ;  common  German  wool ;  goats'  wool,  from  Per- 
sia ;  camels'  hair;  Vigogna  wool,  from  Peru;  beaver,  and 
the  fur  of  rabbits  and  hares.  There  are  thirty-six  manu- 
factures of  hats  at  Paris  ;  and  in  the  whole  country  about 
eighty.  The  annual  value  of  this  manufacture  is  esti- 
mated at  twenty  million  livres. 

The  tannery  and  dressing  of  skins  employ  a  great  num- 
ber of  hands.  In  the  former  manufacture,  the  French 
are  far  from  excelling ;  their  sole  and  shoe  leather  arc 
alike  badly  tanned  ;  but  in  dressing  of  kid,  and  thin  skins 
for  gloves,  they  are  nowhere  surpassed.  In  1788,  it  was 
computed  that  the  number  of  skins  furnished  by  the  in- 
terior for  this  branch  of  industry  was,  of  ox-hides  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand;  cow-hides  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand ;  calf-skins  two  millions  ;  sheep-skins  four 
millions ;  and  goat-skins  one  hundred  thousand.  The 
number  of  skins  imported  was  at  the  same  time  stated  to 
be  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ox,  and  fifty  thousand 
cow  hides,  making  a  total  of  one  million  two  hundred 
thousand  hides,  and  of  six  millions  one  hundred  thousand 
skins.  The  whole  of  the  export  of  articles  of  leather 
has  seldom,  in  peace,  exceeded  two  million  livres.  Sha- 
green is  not  made  in  any  perfection  in  France,  nor  in  any 
large  quantity  ;  nor  does  she  excel  in  the  dressing  of 
furs. 

The  articles  manufactured  of  minerals,  are  watches, 
goldsmiths'  work,  hardware,  arms,  trinkets,  &c. ;  tinned 
plates,  various  metallic  implements,  and  other  articles 
forged  or  founded. 

Formerly,  France  enjoyed  much  of  the  trade  in  watches 
with  the  east,  with  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  Barbary  states  ; 
but  notwithstanding  the  nicety  of  the  exterior,  the  Greeks 
and  Turks,  finding  them  bad  time-pieces,  have  long  given 
the  preference  to  those  of  England ;  which  thus  has  sup- 
planted her  rival  in  a  trade  that,  from  Geneva  and  France, 
took  annually  to  the  value  of  two  millions  of  livres.  The 
manufacture  of  this  article  is  now  chiefly  confined  to  the 
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home-demand,  which  is  computed  annually  at  two  hun- 
dred thousand  watches. 

As  to  the  French  works  in  gold  and  silver,  an  admirable 
taste  and  much  nicety  of  execution  are  shewn,  and  give 
them  a  decided  preference  on  the  continent.  In  1789, 
according  to  Necker,  these  articles  amounted  to  twenty 
millions  of  francs,  of  which  one  half  was  exported.  At 
the  present  period  the  amount  may  be  presumed  to  be 
much  more  considerable. 

As  much  as  France  rises  in  these  articles,  she  sinks  in 
her  manufactures  of  hardware,  of  steel,  trinkets,  arms, 
and  all  sorts  of  cutlery.  The  cheapness  and  vast  supe- 
riority of  the  English  in  all  works  of  steel,  prevents  any 
competition  on  the  part  of  France,  and  makes  of  her  a 
customer.  In  17&9>  upon  a  vague  computation  of  the 
consumption  of  each  individual  in  the  country  of  articles 
under  this  head,  the  gross  amount  manufactured  was 
reckoned  at  one  hundred  millions  of  livres ;  but  this  is 
evidently  more  than  quadrupled  ;  the  import  of  these  ar- 
ticles, in  1787,  from  England  principally,  but  some  little 
fr«m  Holland,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  amounted  to 
five  millions  seven  hundred  and  eighty-nine  thousand  livres, 
presumptively  near  a  fourth  of  the  demand. 

The  best  manufacture  of  tinned  plates  is  that  of  M. 
Fallatreu,  at  Bains,  in  the  department  Des  Vosges;  but  it 
is  very  inferior  to  those  of  England  in  its  polish  and  ap- 
pearance ;  indeed,  from  a  deficiency  of  flatting-mills,  and 
from  the  rude  process  used  of  coating  the  iron-plates 
under  the  hammer,  it  is  impossible  that  the  work  can  look 
well.  Still  this  manufacture  vends  annually  to  the  ex- 
tent of  eight  hundred  thousand  francs.  There  are  other 
manufactures  of  tin-plates  at  Luxeuil,  Rouen,  &c,  but  of 
a  very  coarse  description. 

Nails  are  principally  made  m  abundance  at  Liege,  in 
the  departments  of  Les  Vosges  and  C6te  d'Or,  and  in 
the  late  province  of  Normandy.  Many,  made  in  the 
Nivernais,  are  sent  to  Nantes,  for  the  service  of  shipping  ; 
for  the  scarcity  of  copper  in  France  has  prevented  the 
adoption  of  bolts  of  that  metal  for  vessels,  as  in  England. 
The  chief  establishment  for  forging  anchors  is  in  the  de- 
partment of  Nievre,  where  the  quantity  of  iron  annually 
founded  is  about  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds ;  including  one  million  one  hundred  thousand  for 
bars,  and  seven  hundred  thousand  for  anchors,  balls,  &c. 
The  forges  of  Chaussade,  of  the  department  of  La  Cha- 
rente,  and  of  that  of  the  Indre  at  Douay,  supply  the  army 
and  the  navy  of  the  western  ports  with  cannon,  as  do 
those  of  Toulon,  the  fleets  of  the  Mediterranean.  Bar 
and  plate  iron  are  made  of  good  quality  in  the  departments 
of  Doubs  and  La  Saone,  in  the  Vosges,  and  the  depart- 
ment of  L'lndre.  In  1789,  the  number  of  large  forges 
was  six  hundred,  which  worked  at  least  one  hundred  and 
ninety-six  million  pounds :  this,  at  one  hundred  and  sixty 
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livres  per  one  thousand  pounds,  will  give  as  a  product  of 
the  iron-forges  thirty-one  millions  three  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  francs :  it  is  at  present  valued  at  forty-five  mil- 
lions. The  secondary  works  in  iron  at  the  same  time  were 
valued  at  four  millions,  now  ten  millions.  The  works  in 
copper,  chiefly  at  Chessey  and  St.  Bel,  in  the  late  Lyon- 
nais,  was  said  to  be  of  the  value  of  five  millions  five  hun- 
dred thousand  livres,  now  six  millions  three  hundred  thou- 
sand. The  present  produce  of  brass,  in  the  department 
of  Mont  Tonnerre,  is  worth  about  three  hundred  and 
thirty-four  thousand  livres.  Of  lead,  in  1789,  the  pro- 
duct on  an  average  of  years  had  been  two  millions  five 
hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  which,  at  twenty- 
eight  francs  the  quintal,  gives  of  gross  value  at  the  foundry, 
seven  hundred  and  four  thousand  two  hundred  livres,  more 
recently  estimated  at  eight  hundred  and  forty  thousand. 

Mr.  Anderson  gives  the  following  account  of  the  trade 
of  France  previous  to  the  revolution  : — "  Here  land-trade 
to  Switzerland  and  Italy  is  by  way  of  Lyons  ;  to  Germany, 
through  Metz  and  Strasburg ;  to  the  Netherlands,  through 
Lisle  ;  to  Spain,  (a  most  profitable  one,)  through  Bayonne 
and  Perpignan.  As  for  her  naval  commerce,  her  ports  in 
the  channel  and  in  the  Western  Ocean  are  frequented  by 
all  the  trading  nations  in  Europe,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
France ;  more  especially  respecting  what  is  carried  on  with 
England,  Holland,  and  Italy.  The  trade  from  her  Me- 
diterranean ports,  with  Turkey  and  Africa,  has  long  been 
very  considerable.  The  negro-trade  from  Guinea  supplies 
her  sugar-colonies,  besides  the  gold,  ivory,  and  drugs, 
procured  from  thence."  Since  the  commencement  of  the 
war  with  England,  however,  the  foreign  commerce  of 
France  has  been  nearly  annihilated. 

Constitution,  fyc]  The  present  constitution  of  France 
is  as  follows  : — 

Public  Rights  of  the  French. — All  Frenchmen  are 
equally  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  whatever  may 
be  their  rank  or  title.  They  are  to  contribute,  without 
distinction,  in  proportion  to  their  property,  to  the  public 
burthens.  They  are  all  equally  admissible  to  civil  and  mili- 
tary employments.  Individual  liberty  is  equally  protected ; 
no  one  can  be  prosecuted  or  arrested,  except  in  cases  pro- 
vided by  the  law,  and  in  the  manner  which  the  law  pre- 
scribes. Every  one  may  follow  his  own  religion,  and 
shall  enjoy  the  same  protection  in  his  mode  of  worship. 
Nevertheless,  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Apostolic  religion 
is  the  religion  of  the  state.  Frenchmen  have  a  right  to 
print  and  publish  their  opinions  in  conforming  to  the  laws 
made  for  repressing  the  abuse  of  that  liberty.  All  pro- 
perty is  irrevocable,  without  any  exception  of  that  which 
is  called  national.  The  state  may  require  the  sacrifice  of 
private  property,  where  it  can  be  legally  proved  that  the 
public  interest  requires  it ;  but  the  proprietor  shall  be  pre- 
viously indemnified.  The  conscription  is  abolished  by  law. 
117-        vol.  11. 
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Forms  of  the  King's  Government. — The  person  of  the 
king  is  inviolable  and  sacred.  His  ministers  are  respon- 
sible. The  executive  power  belongs  solely  to  the  king. 
The  king  is  the  supreme  chief  of  the  state.  He  com- 
mands the  land  and  sea  forces,  declares  war,  and  makes 
peace,  and  treaties  of  alliance  and  commerce ;  has  the  ap- 
pointment to  all  the  offices  of  public  administration,  and 
issues  the  necessary  orders  and  regulations  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  and  the  safety  of  the  state.  The  legisla- 
tive power  is  exercised  collectively  by  the  king,  the  house 
of  peers,  and  the  house  of  deputies  of  the  departments. 
The  king  proposes  the  law.  Every  law  is  to  be  discussed 
freely,  and  voted  by  the  majority  of  each  of  the  two 
chambers.  The  houses  have  the  faculty  to  entreat  the 
king  to  propose  a  law,  and  to  suggest  to  his  majesty  the 
points  which  they  think  it  ought  to  contain.  If  the  pro- 
position is  adopted  by  the  other  chamber,  it  shall  be  laid 
before  the  king.  If  it  is  rejected,  it  shall  not  be  proposed 
during  the  same  session.  The  king  alone  sanctions  and 
promulgates  the  law.  The  civil-list  shall  be  fixed,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  present  reign,  by  the  first  legisla 
tive  assembly  after  the  return  of  the  king. 

The  Chamber  of  Peers. — The  chamber  of  peers,  which 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  legislative  power,  shall  be  con- 
voked by  the  king  at  the  same  time  with  the  chamber  of  de- 
puties. The  sessions  of  both  to  commence  and  terminate 
at  the  same  time.  The  chancellor  of  France  presides  in 
the  chamber  of  peers.  The  nomination  of  peers  of  France 
belongs  to  the  king  ;  their  number  is  unlimited.  The  king 
can  vary  the  dignities,  and  may  grant  them  for  life,  or 
make  them  hereditary.  The  peers  take  their  place  at 
twenty-five,  and  have  a  deliberative  voice  at  thirty.  All 
deliberations  of  this  chamber  to  be  secret.  The  princes 
of  the  blood,  though  peers  by  birth,  can  only  take  their 
seat  by  order  of  the  king,  expressed  each  session  by  a 
message.  No  peer  can  be  arrested  except  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  chamber,  and  must  be  tried  by  it  in  criminal 
matters.  This  chamber  to  take  coguizance  of  the  crime 
of  high  treason. 

Chamber  of  Deputies  of  the  Departments. — The  cham- 
ber of  deputies  to  be  chosen  by  the  electoral  colleges  ;  the 
deputies  to  be  elected  for  five  years,  and  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  chamber  shall  be  renewed  every  year  by  a  fifth. 
No  deputy  to  be  admitted  under  forty,  nor  unless  he  pays 
one  thousand  francs  in  direct  taxes.  No  person  to  vote 
for  deputies  under  thirty,  nor  unless  he  pays  in  direct 
taxes  thiee  hundred  livres.  The  president  to  be  chosen 
by  the  court  out  of  five  names.  The  sittings  to  be  pub- 
lic, but  the  demand  of  five  members  shall  make  it  a  se- 
cret committee.  All  amendments  to  laws  must  be  pro- 
posed by  the  king.  All  propositions  relative  to  taxes  must 
originate  with  this  chamber.  The  consent  of  both  cham- 
bers and  of  the  king  must  be  necessary  to  form  a  law. 

6  T 
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The  land-tax  is  imposed  for  only  one  year ;  indirect 
taxes  for  many.  The  king  convokes  the  two  chambers 
very  year;  he  prorogues  them;  and  can  dissolve  that  of 
the  deputies ;  but  must  then  convoke  a  new  session  with- 
in three  months.  Members  can  neither  be  prosecuted  nor 
arrested  without  written  permission  of  the  chamber. 

The  Ministry. — The  ministers  may  be  members  of 
either  house;  they  have  the  right  of  entry  into  both,  and 
must  be  heard.  They  may  be  impeached  for  treason  or 
extortion  (but  no  other  crime)  by  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
and  can  be  tried  only  by  the  peers. 

The  Judicial  Power. — All  the  judges  are  named  by  the 
king,  and  are  irremovable.  The  constitution  of  juries  is 
preserved ;  but  changes  recommended  by  experience  may 
be  made.  The  king  can  pardon  offences,  and  commute 
punishments. 

Individual  Rights  guaranteed  by  the  Stale. — The  mili- 
tary embodied  on  service,  officers  and  soldiers  on  half- 
pay,  widows,  officers,  and  soldiers,  who  have  pensions, 
shall  preserve  their  rank,  honours,  and  pensions.  The 
public  debt  is  guaranteed;  every  kind  of  engagement  en- 
tered into  by  the  state  with  its  creditors  is  inviolable.  The 
ancient  nobility  resume  their  titles,  the  new  preserve 
theirs.  The  king  creates  nobles  at  pleasure;  but  he  be- 
stows upon  them  only  rank  and  honour,  without  any 
exemption  from  the  offices  and  duties  of  the  state.  The 
Legion  of  Honour  is  continued.  Given  at  Paris,  the 
year  of  grace  1814,  nineteenth  of  our  reign. 

(Signed)  Louis. 

Army  and  Navy.']  The  army  of  France,  under  Buo- 
naparte, was  composed  of  volunteers  and  men  raised  by 
the  conscription,  but  since  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII. 
the  conscription  has  been  abolished. 

Volunteers  receive  no  bounty  on  enlisting,  but  are  en- 
titled to  choose  in  what  description  of  force,  and  in  what 
corps,  they  will  serve,  provided  that  they  possess  the  due 
qualifications ;  in  peace,  they  are  bound  to  a  service  of 
four  years  ;  in  war,  until  their  discharge.  < 

The  conscription  for  the  military  service  embraced  the 
whole  of  the  male  population  between  the  age  of  twenty 
and  twenty-five,  the  time  of  the  inscription  of  all  indi- 
viduals for  this  pin  pose  being  the  1st  of  Vendemiaire  of 
each  year. 

The  mayors  and  adjuncts  of  each  commune  iu  Vende- 
miaire transmitted  to  the  prefect  of  the  department  a  cer- 
tificated copy  of  the  list  of  conscripts  within  their  district ; 
and  in  the  succeeding  month  of  Brumaire  the  prefect 
forwarded  to  the  minister  of  war  an  attested  summary  of 
the  lists  of  all  the  communes  of  his  department.  From 
the  general  return,  government  apportioned  the  number  of 
conscripts  to  be  raised  in  each  department,  and  submitted 
its  statement  to  the  legislative  body  to  be  converted  into 
a  law.    The  number  required  from  each  department  being 
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signified  to  the  prefects,  the  councils  general,  at  their 
next  session,  assigned  its  proportion  to  every  communal 
arrondissement,  and  the  councils  of  these  arrondissemens, 
that  of  each  municipality.  The  councils  of  communes 
notified  the  individuals  within  their  districts  disqualified 
from  service  by  infirmity.  Of  these,  such  as  did  not  of 
themselves,  or  their  parents  for  them,  pay  in  the  collec- 
tive taxes  to  government  the  sum  of  fifty  francs,  were 
exempted  without  any  charge;  those  who  paid  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  francs,  as  the  price  of  exemption,  paid  a 
sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  taxes  paid  by  or  for  them 
in  the  preceding  year;  those  who,  iu  the  previous  year, 
had  been  liable  to  taxes  exceeding  in  amount  one  hundred 
francs,  paid  for  their  exemption  double  the  amount  of 
taxes  to  which  they  were  liable,  but  the  maximum  paid  in 
this  case  was  one  thousand  two  hundred  francs.  After 
having  once  paid  this  fine,  the  individual  was  exempt  from 
subsequent  levies. 

The  manner  in  which  the  number  of  conscripts  re- 
quired should  be  selected  was  determined  by  the  coun- 
cils of  the  communes;  and,  when  the  list  was  com- 
plete, the  names  and  abodes  of  the  persons  chosen  were 
transmitted  to  the  sub-prefect.  In  each  arrondissement 
was  at  least  one  officer  or  subaltern,  and  in  every  sub- 
prefecture  a  captain,  with  the  number  of  lieutenants 
and  the  subalterns  requisite  for  the  purposes  of  drilling 
the  recruits,  and  conveying  them  to  their  corps.  The 
conscripts  appointed  by  the  municipality  to  foim  the  re- 
serve were  chosen  in  the  same  manner  as  the  former. 
These  remained  at  home,  and  were  exercised  at  those 
seasons  when  agriculture  least  required  their  attendance; 
they  had  not  the  liberty  to  absent  themselves  from  the 
department  without  permission  of  the  recruiting  captain, 
nor  were  they  obliged,  without  an  order  of  the  minister  of 
war,  to  leave  their  particular  arrondissement  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  exercised ;  on  being  called  together  to  be 
trained,  they  received  pay. 

With  respect  to  the  length  of  service,  every  subaltern 
officer  and  soldier,  who  had  served  ten  years,  and  was  en- 
titled to  his  discharge,  but  who  chose  to  volunteer  for 
five  years  more,  received  twenty  sous  per  month  addi- 
tional pay,  and  was  distinguished  by  a  chevron  of  red 
wool  on  the  left  arm ;  after  fifteen  years,  on  renewing  his 
contract  for  a  similar  time,  he  might  claim  thirty  sous  per 
month  above  the  common  pay,  and  two  chevrons  ;  after 
twenty  years,  on  entering  into  a  new  engagement,  he  re- 
ceived ten  sous  more  per  month,  and  three  chevrons. 
Having  served  twenty-five  years,  he  became,  in  virtue  of 
his  service,  a  member  of  the  legion  of  honour. 

The  French  infantry  is  divided  into  the  line  and  light 
infanty. 

The  infantry  of  the  line  consists  of  one  hundred  and 
j  twelve  half-brigades,  ninety-three  of  which  have  three, 
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and  nineteen  two  battalions.  The  half-brigades  are 
numbered  from  one  to  one  hundred  and  twelve.  Each 
battalion  is  formed  of  nine  companies,  one  of  grenadiers, 
and  eight  of  fusileers.  Each  company  of  grenadiers  con- 
sists of  a  captain,  lieutenant,  sub-lieutenant,  and  eighty 
subalterns  and  grenadiers;  viz.  one  serjeant-major,  four 
serjeants,  one  quarter-master,  eight  corporals,  two  drum- 
mers, and  sixty-four  grenadiers.  Each  company  of  fusileers 
is  composed  of  similar  ranks  and  gradations  :  but  without 
attempting  to  enumerate  all  the  particulars  relating  to  the 
army  of  France,  we  shall  copy  the  following  tabular  view 
of  it  from  a  geographer  of  great  respectability. 

Infantry  of  the  line,  amounting  to   290.700  men. 

27  regiments  of  light  infantry,  at  3230 


men  each  ->   87,210 

2                      carabiniers,  at  706  ....  1,412 

12                       cuirassiers,  at  706  .....  8,472 

30                       dragoons,  at  946  . .   28,380 

24                       chasseurs,  at  946   22,704 

10                       hussars,  at  946   9,460 

8                      artillery  on  foot,  at  2582  20,656 

6                       hotillerie  a  cheval,  at  524  3,144 

22  battalions  of  the  artillery-train,  at  477  10,494 

16  companies  of  artillery-labourers,  at  78  1,248 

2  battalions  of  pontoneers,  at  610  ....  1,220 

9  companies  of  miners,  at  100   900 

5  battalions  of  sapiers,  at  909   4,545 

1  battalion  of  gardes  du  genie   550 


491,095 

commanded  by  fifteen  marshals,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
generals  of  divisions,  three  hundred  generals  of  brigades, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  adjutants  commandants.  This 
army,  as  it  existed  under  Napoleon,  was  not  only  recruited 
by  voluntary  enlisting,  and  by  a  rigorous  conscription, 
which  comprised  all  Frenchmen  from  the  age  of  twenty 
to  twenty-five,  without  any  distinction  of  rank,  fortune, 
or  business ;  but  every  soldier  was  entitled  to  be  gradu- 
ally promoted  to  the  highest  military  appointments,  pro- 
vided his  talents  and  prowess  were  adapted  for  the  same. 

The  French  navy,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  was 
strong  enough  to  equip  a  fleet  of  sixty-three  ships  of  the 
line,  seven  frigates,  thirty-six  vessels  armed  en-flute,  and 
fourteen  cutters,  under  the  orders  of  Admiral  Tourville. 
In  the  years  1690  and  1704,  the  French  fleet  that  fought 
the  combined  English  and  Dutch  fleets,  consisted  of  fifty 
ships  of  the  line,  eight  frigates,  and  nine  fire-ships.  On 
the  first  of  March,  1791,  the  French  had  seventy-three 
ships  of  the  line,  sixty-seven  frigates,  nineteen  cutters, 
two  armed  brigs,  and  seven  gun-boats,  besides  several 
hospital-ships,  galliots,  and  others.  But  since  that  time 
the  British  flag  has  reigned  triumphant  on  the  ocean,  and 
the  struggles  of  France,  though  often  energetic,  have  en- 
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countered  the  fixed  destiny  of  inevitable  defeat.  So  fre- 
quent, fatal,  and  decisive,  have  been  the  recent  maritime 
humiliations  of  the  French  navy,  that  hardly  the  sem- 
blance of  a  warlike  fleet  can  now  be  presented.  The 
battle  of  Trafalgar  was  the  death-blow  to  the  French 
navy ;  and  about  twenty  ships  of  the  line  constitute  the 
maritime  power  of  France,  being  not  above  one  quarter 
of  the  former  extent.  Nor  can  the  loss  be  easily  redeem- 
ed, for,  though  ships  may  be  bought  or  constructed,  it 
must  be  the  labour  of  many  years  to  form  a  numerous 
body  of  experienced  seamen. 

Religion.']  The  religion  of  France  is  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, but,  by  the  concordat  concluded  between  Buona- 
parte and  the  pope,  the  Gallican  church  has  been  con- 
siderably modified,  and  rendered  almost  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  Roman  influence. 

Manners,  Customs,  #c]  The  manners  and  customs  of 
the  French  have  been  so  often  delineated,  that  the  theme 
has  become  trivial  and  familiar. 

The  ancient  and  rooted  enmity  between  France  and 
England,  nourished  many  prejudices  against  the  French 
character,  which  have  since  disappeared  in  the  reports  of 
more  candid  authors.  Yet,  with  travellers  accustomed  to 
the  elegance  of  English  life,  many  of  the  French  man- 
ners and  customs  cannot  be  reconciled  to  ideas  of  phy- 
sical purity;  and  the  looseness  of  morals,  in  regard  to  the 
fair  sex,  has  become  proverbial. 

A  national  vanity  is  the  predominant  character  of  the 
French,  and  they  are,  perhaps,  the  only  people  ever  heard 
of,  who  have  derived  great  utility  from  a  national  weak- 
ness. It  supports  them  under  misfortunes,  and  impels 
them  to  actions  to  which  true  courage  inspires  other  na- 
tions. This  character  has  been  conspicuous  both  in  the 
higher  and  middling  ranks,  where  it  produces  excellent 
officers ;  and  in  the  common  soldiers  of  France,  who, 
it  must  be  confessed,  in  the  wars  against  the  allied  powers, 
have  exhibited  prodigies  of  valour. 

The  French  affect  freedom  and  wit;  but  fashionable 
dresses  and  diversions  engross  too  much  of  their  conver- 
sation.   Their  diversions  are  much  the  same  with  those 
of  the  English  ;  but  their  gallantry  is  of  a  very  different 
complexion.    Their  attention  to  the  fair  degenerates  into 
gross  foppery  in  the  men,  and  in  the  ladies  it  is  kept  up 
by  admitting  of  indecent  freedoms ;  but  the  seeming  levi- 
ties of  both  sexes  are  not  always  attended  with  that  cri- 
minality which,  to  people  not  used  to  their  manners,  they 
seem  to  indicate ;  nor  are  the  husbands  so  indifferent  as 
we  are  apt  to  imagine  about  the  conduct  of  their  wives. 
The  French  are  excessively  credulous  and  litigious;  but, 
of  all  people  in  the  world,  they  bear  adversity  with  the 
best  grace;  though  in  prosperity  many  of  them  are  apt  to 
be  insolent,  arbitrary,  and  imperious. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  qualities  of  the  French  is 
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a  propensity  to  social  enjoyments,  winch  enables  them  to 
dispose  of  their  occupations  and  pleasures  in  an  agreeable 
succession,  free  from  listlessness  or  fatigue.  In  general, 
they  regard  care  as  a  mortal  poison,  and  study,  if  possible, 
to  avoid  its  most  distant  approach.  On  the  other  hand, 
ancient  and  recent  facts  conspire  to  affix  a  sanguinary 
stain  on  the  national  character,  which  would  be  hardly 
expected  amidst  so  much  gaiety  and  seeming  hilarity. 
Eveu  the  violent  changes  which  took  place  during  the 
revolution  scarcely  affected  their  characteristic  gaiety; 
and  Paris  exhibited  a  medley  scene,  in  which  the  screams 
of  massacre  resounded  in  some  parts,  while,  in  others,  the 
theatres  were  crowded,  and  nothing  was  heard  but  sounds 
of  pleasure. 

While  some  physicians  have  attempted  to  account  for 
English  melancholy  from  the  quantities  consumed  of 
animal-food,  it  appears,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  French- 
man will  devour  as  much  as  two  Englishmen;  disguised, 
indeed,  and  modified  so  as  to  beguile  and  stimulate  the 
appetite  to  larger  indulgence.  As  the  French  are  them- 
selves polite,  they  have  held  out  an  examele  to  other  na- 
tions. 

Before  the  revolution,  they  weC  a  posed  to  think  very 
favourably  of  the  English.  They  both  imitate  and  admire 
our  writers;  the  names  of  Bacon,  Locke,  Newton,  Mil- 
ton, Pope,  Addison,  Hume,  Robertson,  and  many  others 
of  the  last  and  present  ceutury,  are  sacred  among  t>„c 
French  of  any  education. 

The  French  dress  of  both  sexes  is  so  well  known,  that 
it  is  needless  to  expatiate  upon  it  here ;  but,  indeed,  their 
dress  in  cities  and  towns  is  so  variable,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  describe  it.  They  certainly  have  more 
invention  in  that  particular  than  any  of  their  neighbours, 
and  their  constantly  changing  their  fashions  is  of  service 
to  their  manufactures. 

With  travellers  accustomed  to  the  elegance  of  English 
life,  many  of  the  French  manners  and  customs  cannot  be 
reconciled  to  the  English,  whose  example  of  personal 
and  domestic  cleanliness  must  be  admitted  as  worthy  of 
imitation.  The  houses  of  the  French  often  display  a 
strange  mixture  of  munificence  and  nastiness;  and,  while 
eveu  a  cottage  in  England  will  give  proof  of  attention  to 
the  comforts,  conveniences,  and  infirmities  of  human 
nature,  in  France,  the  nose  may  be  assailed  while  the  eyes 
are  enraptured.  In  a  country  where  life  itself  is  an 
amusement,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  diversiou  should  be 
varied.  In  the  capital,  theatrical  representations  bear  the 
6way ;  and,  every  evening,  about  twenty  theatres  are  open 
and  generally  full. 

The  uobihty  and  geutry  accomplish  themselves  in  the 
exercises  of  dancing,  fencing,  and  riding,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  which  they  excel  all  their  neighbours  in  skill  and 
gracefulness.    They  are  fond  of  hunting;  and  the  gentry, 
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before  the  revolution,  had  left  off  their  heavy  jack-boots, 
their  huge  war-saddle,  and  monstrous  curb-bridle,  in  that 
exercise,  and  accommodated  themselves  to  the  English 
manners. 

The  sexes  do  not,  in  France,  keep  their  employments 
*t  distinct  as  they  do  in  Englaud.  Should,  for  instance, 
the  husband  be  a  coru-cutter,  barber,  or  dentist,  the  wife, 
he  being  out,  can  frequently  operate  with  a  skill  no  less 
than  his  own.  On  the  bridges,  men  and  women  station 
themselves ;  each  of  whom  usually  fixes  a  board  on  a 
stick,  and  places  it  perhaps  in  an  old  kettle,  to  announce 
the  name  and  qualification. 

Itinerant  trades  are  common  :  not  only  tinkers  and  chair- 
menders,  but  coblers,  basket-makers,  chiu*>  menders,  and 
other  artificers,  go  from  street  to  street,  seat  themselves 
under  a  wall,  and  spread  their  tools  around  thein.  Ped- 
lars wheel  their  wares  about,  displayed  for  sale  in  light 
carts  ;  others  spread  them  on  stalls,  where  a  great  variety 
of  objects  are  sold  at  stated  prices. 

The  order,  industry,  and  honesty,  of  servants,  generally 
speaking,  cannot  be  depended  on  in  Paris.  They  have 
no  method  of  doing  their  work ;  having  begun  one  thing, 
they  recollect  another,  and  often  a  third  or  a  fourth,  with- 
out ending  any  one  of  them. 

In  dispute,  the  French  are  outrageously  noisy  ;  especi- 
ally politicians,  and  men  who  have  some  small  sliare  of 
literature.  A  Frenchman  was  greatly  surprised  to  be  told 
that  London  was  larger  and  more  populous  than  Paris, 
and  lie  became  exceedingly  vexed  when  the  assertion  was 
persisted  in. 

In  France,  there  are  lotteries  in  all  the  great  cities, 
each  of  which  is  drawn  every  month  :  in  England,  the 
evils  attaching  to  the  state-lotteries  are  very  serious  ;  in 
France,  they  are  a  hundred-fold  worse  ;  and  that  the 
mischief  may  descend  to  almost  the  poorest  creature,  a 
ticket  may  be  purchased  for  sixpence:  and  so  ignorant 
and  infatuated  are  the  people,  that  a  crowd  of  fellows  get 
a  livelihoood  by  pretending  to  the  art  of  divination  and 
the  discovery  of  lucky  numbers.  The  arts  they  use  are 
so  bald,  and  the  wretches  that  pretend  to  them  are  so 
mean  in  their  appearance,  and  despicable  in  their  igno- 
rance, that  it  might  be  imagined  they  could  not  impose 
even  upon  the  poor  Laplander,  who  buys  the  wind.  "  Ne- 
vertheless," says  a  modern  traveller,  a  I  have  often  seen  a 
vender  of  lucky  numbers,  who  was  accompanied  with 
two  fiddlers,  a  tambourine,  a  person  to  wheel  a  small  cart, 
in  which  he  kept  his  numbers  and  paraphernalia ;  and 
thus  five  persons  were  supported  by  a  repetition  of  unin- 
telligible lies.  Gaming-tables  also  are  licensed,  which  in- 
troduce incredible  mischief  among  the  various  classes  of 
the  people.  In  Paris,  females  not  only  frequent  th« 
coffee-houses,  but  the  gaming-tables  also. 

In  many  parts  of  the  coutiucut,  carnivals  are  annually 
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field  :  during  the  revolution  they  were  abolished  at  Paris, 
but  under  Buonaparte  they  were  revived.  The  carnival 
begins  a  fortnight  before  the  first  day  of  Lent,  and  ends 
on  Asli- Wednesday.  On  Shrove-Tuesday,  and  the  Sun- 
day that  precedes  it,  the  greatest  efforts  are  made  at 
extreme  buffoonery :  all  the  principal  thoroughfares  of 
Paris  are  crowded  with  people  and  carriages,  while  the 
streets  and  windows  are  lined  with  spectators.  The  car- 
riages parade  forward  and  backward,  and  consist  of  coaches 
filled  with  the  curious,  and  waggons  and  carts,  with  the 
whole  dramatis  persona  of  the  Italian  farce  and  puppet- 
show;  Punch  and  his  tribe,  Scaramouch,  Pantaloon,  and 
Pierrot ;  Harlequin,  nuns  and  friars,  and  every  thing 
which  dullness  can  imagine  to  be  comical.  In  each  of 
these  carts  there  is  an  orator,  who  has  studied  carnival 
abuse ;  and  in  this  consists  the  chief  diversion  of  the 
scene.  As  the  carts  pass,  they  stop,  and  the  orators 
begin,  not  by  retorts  that  have  sarcasm  and  meaning,  but 
by  a  torrent,  both  speaking  at  once,  of  the  absurdities 
with  which  the  memory  had  been  loaded. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  manners  of  the  Parisians 
are  extracted  from  the  travels  of  M.  Kotzebue. 

"  Among  the  curious  public  advertisements  in  this  city, 
I  remarked  one,  in  which  somebody  begged,  in  the  name 
of  humanity,  for  the  restitution  of  a  lost  dog.  Another 
announces  an  employment  for  a  man  of  letters,  fetching 
one  thousand  six  hundred  livres  per  annum,  begging  at 
the  same  time  from  him  who  shall  obtain  it,  a  handsome 
recompense.  Such  a  venal  offering  of  public  offices  ap- 
pears revolting  to  my  feelings.  A  certain  Madame  Leon 
offers  to  dye  the  hair  black  or  chesnut  colour,  so  as  to 
become  indelible  for  life,  in  a  sitting  of  four  hours 

"  Let  m'c  once  more  be  allowed  the  diversion  of  seeing 
the  Parisian  beaux  pass  in  transitory  review  in  my  ima- 
gination, I  mean  on  horseback ;  for  this  sort  of  gentry 
now-a-days  fraternise  only  with  the  Houunhums.  They 
ride  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  calling  out  to  each  other, 
Quelle  superbe  bete!  He  that  has  not  such  a  beast  is 
insignificant.  A  bad  horseman,  mounted  on  a  lean  hack, 
passes  for  an  Englishman,  particularly  if  he  turns  out  his 
toes  well.  It  is  likewise  fashionable  to  go  spurred,  and 
to  carry  a  whip,  without  riding.  A  fashionable  youth 
salutes  nobody ;  upon  handsome  ladies  he  casts  a  look; 
to  ladies'  maids  he  tips  a  wink  ;  to  husbands  he  says,  bon 
soir ;  to  his  creditors  he  gives  a  sly  touch  of  his  hat,  and 
to  his  father  a  squeeze  of  the  hand.  In  order  to  iusure 
his  fortune,  he  must  be  pale  and  lean,  he  must  be  a 
hisser,  a  lasher,  a  mystical  dasher,  judging  every  thing, 
yet  understanding  nothing. 

"  Every  thing  worn  by  a  beau  must  look  rumpled,  but 
nothing  new;  his  stockings  must  hang  down  in  bags,  his 
waistcoat  be  half-buttoned  in  a  slovenly  manner;  he  must 
not  wear  linen,  but  calico  shirts ;  the  buttons  on  the 
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knees  of  his  breeches  must  be  so  buttoned  as  to  make  his 
knee  appear  crooked  ;  he  must  wear  but  one  ring  and  one 
watch :  to  take  snuff  is  getting  rather  out  of  fashion, 
while  smoking  is  coming  into  vogue  in  its  stead;  the 
latter  has  been  learned  in  the  army. 

"  Why  does  yon  lady  sit  thus  agitated  at  her  toilet- 
table  ?  Why  does  she  tremble  at  the  idea  that  her  hair- 
dresser and  milliner  will  not  come?  Merely  to  plunge 
into  a  bustling  crowd,  to  drop  curtsies,  and  make  gri- 
maces; to  hear  something  of  a  thousand  persons  scarcely 
known  by  name;  to  admire,  standing  on  tiptoe,  some 
dancers,  (who  can  only  answer  all  encomiums  by  slight 
bows  to  the  right  and  left ;)  to  sit  down  for  a  moment  at 
the  gaming-table,  to  lose  money,  to  yawn,  to  curse  the 
crowd,  to  sigh  for  tea,  at  last  to  take  herself  off,  grievously 
vexed  at  not  having  been  taken  more  notice  of ;  to  go  to 
bed  at  day-break,  and  to  wake  at  noon,  in  order  to  run 
again  the  same  career. 

"  In  certain  houses,  which  are  by  no  means  to  be  ac- 
counted of  the  least  note,  a  large  gaming-table  is  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  saloon,  as  the  most  indispensible 
article  of  furniture :  this  table  being  well  laid  out,  the 
lady  of  the  house  likewise  joins  the  company,  casts  her 
eyes  every  where,  and  calls  out,  from  time  to  time,  Mes- 
sieurs, aux  chandeliers!  for  under  the  lustre  they  deposit 
as  much  for  card-money  as  will  support  the  whole  house 
in  its  luxury. 

"  The  number  of  guests,  and  not  their  quality,  now 
gives  eclat  to  a  circle;  people  of  all  ranks  and  conditions 
are  invited;  a  small  number  of  ladies,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  men,  especially  foreigners. 

"  All  the  apartments  are  open  and  illuminated.  One 
neighbour  whispers  in  another's  ear;  and  general  attention 
is  only  raised  now  and  then  by  a  smart  calembourg,  which 
darts  through  the  company  with  the  quickness  of  light- 
ning. Immediately  after,  all  is  hushed  in  silence.  Two 
young  gentlemen  converse  with  the  lady  of  the  house, 
the  others  saunter  to  and  fro,  look  at  the  sofas  a  V antique, 
at  the  Greek  rooms,  the  Roman  bed,  and  the  Chinese 
boudoir.  The  mystic  dashers  and  plaisants,  formerly 
called  jesters,  sit  down  at  the  tables  of  the  rich,  and 
their  arts  consist  in  making  grimaces,  imitating  the  cries 
of  various  animals,  or  the  noise  of  a  saw ;  in  chang- 
ing their  voice,  playing  antics  quite  alone  behind  the 
screen,  disguising  themselves  in  a  thousand  various  ways, 
turning  an  honest  man  into  ridicule  bt  fore  a  whole  com- 
pany, &c. 

"  It  is  the  bon  ton  to  neglect  all  the  other  ladies,  and 
only  to  crowd  about  the  handsomest,  to  stare  at  and 
almost  stifle  her.  About  two  o'clock,  in  the  morning 
comes  a  dancer  par  excellence,  and  every  body  then  Calls 
out  la  gavotte,  la  gavotte. 

"  The  piano-forte  is  put  in  tune,  a  circle  it.  formed, 
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the  company  mount  upon  the  chairs ;  they  clap  their 
hands,  and  the  young  man,  who  dances  with  the  lady  of 
the  house,  with  much  self-complacency  receives,  as  a 
tribute  due  to  him,  the  compliments  of  the  company. 
He  takes  the  precedence  of  old  and  young  people,  never 
hands  a  chair  to  a  lady,  talks  at  random  of  theatres,  lite- 
rature, and  the  fine  arts,  turns  some  learned  man  into 
ridicule  by  a  calembonrg,  interrupts  the  most  interesting 
conversation  upon  solid  subjects  by  impertinent  trifles, 
dashes  out  into  mystics,  were  it  even  against  his  own  fa- 
ther, boasts  of  having  hissed  the  most  recent  theatrical  per- 
formance, and  plays  a  thousand  other  such  tricks  u-la-modc. 

"  Of  the  zcaltz,  he  gives  a  definition,  having  first 
laughed  at  himself,  saying,  '  It  is  a  familiar  dance,  which 
requires  the  amalgamation  of  both  dancers,  and  which 
flows  like  oil  upon  smooth  nimble.'  If  at  supper  he  espies 
one  of  those  apple-cakes  which  the  French  call  Charlotte, 
he  very  wittily  observes,  1  I  should  indeed  like  to  be  the 
tVerter  of  this  Charlotte.'  There  are  people  that  are 
apt  to  get  into  a  passion  at  such  a  conceited  young  cox- 
comb; it  has  been  my  own  case  before  now.  I  have, 
however,  for  this  long  time  past,  hit  upon  an  excellent  re- 
medy, by  reflecting  upon  the  figure  such  a  creature  is 
likely  to  make  at  the  expiration  of  ten  or  fifteen  years. 
Pity  then  immediately  takes  the  place  of  indignation.  The 
ton  of  freedom  which  prevails  in  all  places  of  public  re- 
sort, where  all  classes  of  people  are  mixed,  naturally 
attracts  thither  a  multitude  of  young  people,  who  are 
absolutely  impatient  of  every  kind  of  restraint,  and  here 
they  find  their  school  of  politeness.  Madame  Recamicr, 
once  going  to  Frascati,  where  she  dearly  paid  for  the 
pleasure  of  being  handsome,  really  excited  pity ;  swim- 
ming in  the  crowd,  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  vainly  endea- 
vouring to  make  good  her  retreat.  People  got  upon  the 
chairs  to  look  at  her;  every  neck  was  stretched  out;  the 
hindmost  pushed  the  foremost ;  and  in  all  likelihood  the 
object  of  this  oppressive  admiration  would  have  born  suf- 
focated at  last,  had  not  her  agility  and  dexterity  afforded 
her  an  opportunity  in  a  few  minutes  to  escape. 

"  Let  nobody  imagine  he  will  find  real  pleasure  in 
public  places  of  this  kind.  The  Parisian  plunges  into  a 
crowd,  because  he  is  a  stranger  to  the  quiet  joys  of  do- 
mestic privacy.  The  word  plaisir  for  him  is  only  an  ex- 
pression u  fa  con  de  parler.  He  has  the  pleasure  to  see 
you,  to  hear  you,  to  speak  with  you;  but  to  him  who 
has  this  pleasure,  you  are,  nevertheless,  perfectly  indif- 
ferent. He  had  the  pleasure  of  dining  with  such  a  one, 
where  he  felt  terrible  ennui.  You  give  hiin  an  invitation, 
he  tells  you  he  receives  it  with  great  pleasure,  but  he 
never  comes.  You  ask  leave  to  lay  hold  of  his  arm — 
'With  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  madame;'  and  all  tfie 
while  he  mntters  a  curse  between  his  teeth,  for  he  has  a 
mortal  aversion  to  such  a  restraint. 
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"  The  taste  for  what  is  called  fetes  champelres  is  much 
upon  the  decline,  for  the  places  where  these  rural  feasts 
used  to  be  given,  multiplied  to  infinity  ;  and  it  was  ridi- 
culous to  see  a  person  that  planted  a  small  bit  of  ground 
with  a  couple  of  espalier-trees,  created  a  meandering 
little  puddle,  or  raised  a  shabby-looking  fountain,  give  to 
them  the  high  sounding  names  of  Isle  de  Venus,  Jardm 
de  Paphos,  d'Jppo/lon,  E/j/see,  Frascati,  les  Grandes 
Maronniers,  la  Chaumitre  liidienne,  &c.  &c. 

"  The  fire-works,  particularly  Iiuggiere's,  are  a  very 
popular  amusement,  and  the  best  play  will  never  attract 
such  a  concourse  of  people.  Of  the  theatricals  of  ama- 
teurs, little  more  is  now  heard.  The  young  men  play  at 
Renelagh,  as  long  as  the  weather  permits,  the  jeu  de 
barres  (c  ricket);  and  as  there  are  always  a  number  of  ladies 
who  come  to  be  spectators,  it  may  easily  be  supposed 
that  here,  too,  vanity  officiates  as  president. 

"  The  public  balls,  which  are  always  pompously  au- 
vertised,  are  truly  insignificant.  Here  it  is  a  Casino  Venc- 
ticn,  a  Salle  de  Terpsichore,  &.c. ;  there  a  grand  orchestra ; 
there,  again,  a  mise  dtcente  (decent  dress)  is  made  a  con- 
dition, sine  qua  non,  of  admittance;  and  if  a  stranger, 
trusting  to  all  this  bombast,  come  in  well  dressed,  he  is 
sure  to  find  a  heap  of  ill-bred  clowns  in  boots,  with 
round  hats  on  their  heads,  and  the  grand  orchestra  con- 
sists of  five  poor  creatures,  one  of  whom  is  a  black  man, 
beating  an  oblong  drum  with  one  hand,  and  playing  on  a 
fife  with  the  other;  between  the  dances  they  give  flourishes 
on  the  French-horn.  A  r;ire  refinement  1  found  in  se- 
veral dancing  rooms.  A  profile  painter  sets  up  his  stall 
in  one  of  the  corners,  and,  in  an  instant,  at  a  moderate 
price,  furnishes  profiles.  A  lover,  who  has,  perhaps, 
seldom  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  object  of  his  affec- 
tions, may  here  contrive  so  as  to  make  her  for  a  moment 
stand  in  the  stall,  where  she  will  at  least  leave  him  her 
shade. 

"  Formerly,  education  was  remarkable  in  France  for  its 
salutary  rigour;  but  now  such  a  method  would  be  called 
pedantry.  Formerly,  labour  was  the  custom  ;  earnest  ap- 
plication, the  guide  of  studies;  and  mathematics,  the  an- 
cient languages,  the  sciences,  and  the  fine  arts,  the  ob- 
jects of  the  learner's  pursuit.  A  young  man  just  coming 
out  of  school  could  certainly  not  cut  a  figure  upon 
entering  into  company,  and  it  was  the  task  of  the  ladies 
gradually  to  give  him  the  polish  of  genteel  refinement. 
But  now  the  dear  child  is  kept,  above  all  things,  from 
over-fatiguing  himself  with  study  ;  the  ancient  languages 
are  deemed  superfluous ;  and  the  fine  arts,  which  were 
before  mere  collaterals,  now  form  the  main  object.  What 
was  then  called  the  classis,  is  now  abolished,  and  there  are 
only  courses  of.  public  lectures,  where  the  ladies  and 
strangers  numerously  attend,  and  occupy  the  seats  of 
honour. 
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"  The  real  pupils  must  sit  behind,  just  like  the  rabble 
in  the  juridical  ceremony  of  the  marriage  of  Figaro.  The 
sweet  prattling,  and  the  killing  looks  of  the  ladies,  pre- 
pare the  children  for  their  lesson :  at  last,  the  gallant 
professor  makes  his  appearance ;  but  he  is  no  longer  a 
dull  pedant,  as  formerly ;  he  is  known  in  every  social 
circle,  he  is  a  member  of  all  the  lyceums,  genteel,  tonish, 
in  short,  a  delicious  man.  He  is  received  with  a  glad 
murmuring,  and  modestly  snuffs  in  the  incense  with  his 
nose,  walking  in  a  bending  attitude  through  the  hall.  In 
order  to  teach  the  pupils  to  read,  the  professor  reads,  and 
what  ?  A  satire  of  Boileau,  or  a  song  of  Gresset's  Vert- 
vat,  or  perhaps  a  few  words  on  some  ancient  author. 
His  end  is  entertainment,  and  not  instruction ;  he,  there- 
fore, skips  over  every  thing  serious,  concluding  with  the 
reading  of  his  own  verses,  amidst  the  loudest  clapping  of 
hands  on  the  part  of  the  audience  :  thus  a  twelvemonth 
passes,  and  the  prizes  are  distributed.  This  formerly 
took  place  with  pompous  solemnity,  but  is  now  perform- 
ed in  one  of  the  most  fascinating  circles.  All  the  belles 
attend,  because  concerts  and  balls  are  given ;  they  little 
think  about  the  prizes :  here,  too,  the  pupils  make  a  bril- 
liant figure,  and  they  prophesy  that  this  or  that  one  will 
soon  become  a  capital  dancer. 

"  This  kind  of  solemnity  is  still  more  scrupulously  and 
nicely  observed  in  the  boarding-schools  for  young  ladies. 
There  plays  are  acted,  in  which  the  girls  stifle  the  fasci- 
nating coyness  of  innocence,  in  order  to  please  by  their 
graces,  and  afterwards,  in  dancing,  to  rival  the  most  ex- 
pert women  in  coquetry. 

"  Formerly,  a  young  lady  would  have  taken  it  very  ill, 
had  any  body  told  her  that  she  danced  like  a  stage-player ; 
but  now  it  is  the  only  encomium  that  can  be  worthily  be- 
stowed on  a  good  dancer. 

"  The  youthful  fair  are  now  likewise  amateurs  of  the 
arts.  A  girl,  scarcely  fifteen  years  old,  will  stand  before 
David's  painting,  and  attentively  gaze  through  her  opera- 
glass  at  the  naked  Sabine,  will  observe  that  such  a  muscle 
is  full  of  energy,  but  such  a  one  like  nothing.  She  will 
talk  of  the  abdomen,  and  heaven  knows  of  what  more. 
As  the  pretty  accomplishment  of  holding  a  fan  before 
one's  eyes  was  not  to  be  entirely  suppressed,  but  was, 
however,  found  troublesome,  recourse  has  been  had  to 
the  medium  of  fixing  the  opera-glass  between  the  fan- 
sticks  ;  which  is  a  complete  remedy. 

"  Both  mother  and  daughter  now  dress  alike,  they  thou 
one  another,  and,  if  they  wrangle,  neither  will  give  way. 
Both  dance  la  gavotte;  they  sing,  play  at  cards,  ride 
home,  separately  commit  follies,  intrust  them  to  one  an- 
other, they  scold  each  other,  and  both  domineer  in  the 
family.  The  only  thing  in  which  they  differ  is,  that  the 
mother  wears  diamonds,  and  the  daughter  flowers. 

"  A  young  man  from  the  country  came  on  a  visit  to  a 
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young  lady  betrothed  to  him  ;  he  found  her  tete-d-ttte 
with  a  young  artist,  having  before  her  a  small  statue  of 
plaster  of  Paris  :  to  learn  drawing,  she  took  lessons  in. 
anatomy.  '  We  are  just  now,'  said  her  master,  '  upon  the 
muscles  of  the  loins,  let  us  for  the  present  get  to  the  ab- 
domen : '  thus  the  fancy  of  this  girl  was  jumping  from 
muscle  to  muscle.  Her  lover,  asking  where  her  mother 
was,  '  O,'  replies  she,  '  the  little  rake  !  she  was  waltzing 
too  much  last  night.' — After  this,  she  requested  her  in- 
tended spouse  to  accompany  her  to  the  riding-house, 
where,  on  her  arrival,  she  jumped  upon  a  brisk  horse, 
and,  galloping  away  like  lightning,  left  the  poor  country 
lout  staring  open-mouthed  at  the  disappearance  of  his 
vision. 

"  From  the  riding-house  she  went  to  the  swimming- 
school,  where  the  gentle  bride  entered  a  closet,  and  soon 
after  appeared  in  a  large  bathing-shirt;  which  having 
dropt,  she  stood  exposed  to  view  in  nankeen  waistcoat 
and  pantaloons,  closely  fitting  her  body,  and  with  these 
she  jumped  into  the  water.  Her  bridegroom,  who  never 
hoped  to  see  all  these  charms  before  the  wedding-day, 
let  her  swim,  hastened  home,  helped  himself  to  put  his 
horses  before  the  carriage,  and,  without  taking  leave,  re- 
turned to  the  country.  I  must  frankly  confess  here,  that 
the  above  observations  are  not  entirely  my  own,  but  that 
a  very  nice  observer  has  contributed  a  few. 

"  The  modern  devotion  of  the  Parisians  appears  to 
me,  as  every  thing  of  their's  does,  mere  fashion.  I  was. 
present  at  the  chanting  of  a  solemn  high  mass  at  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame,  which  was  crowded  with  flocks  of 
the  pious.  I  very  closely  observed  them,  and  could  dis- 
cover but  little  devotion,  for  all  of  them  had  brought 
nothing  but  their  play-house  looks.  The  vocal  music  was 
excellent,  but  too  feeble  for  such  a  large  edifice.  The 
entrance  into  the  choir  costs  sixpence. 

"  Boards  were  suspended  on  the  arches,  announcing 
the  prices  to  be  paid  for  the  chairs  let  for  hire.  If  a  Te 
Deum  was  chanted,  1  found  them  the  dearest,  probably 
because  a  Te  Deum  must  first  be  purchased  at  a  dear  rate. 
1  heard  a  bell  belonging  to  the  steeple,  which  has  a  most 
awful  tremendous  sound,  and  is  called  Bourbon. 

"  The  Bois  de  Boulogne,  where  the  iron-eaters  are 
strolling  about;  and  where  the  beaux  are  lolling  in  their 
cabriolets,  is  not  a  wood,  but  a  collection  of  shrubs  and 
bushes,  which  has  nothing  of  an  attractive  nature  ;  a  num- 
ber of  paths  cross  each  other.  Having  once  entered  it, 
a  person  may  ride  as  far  as  the  palace  of  La  Bagatelle, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Count  D'Artois,  where  every 
thing  is  confined  within  a  very  narrow  space.  The  en- 
trance to  it  bears  this  inscription,  Parva  sed  apta.  It  is 
now  kept  by  a  restaurateur,  who  takes  fifteen  sous  for 
admission,  and  fifty  more  for  a  small  glass  of  paltry  Ma- 
deira.   The  prospect  is  charming,  and  the  park  roman- 
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tically  wild.  Some  rooms  still  contain  the  old  furniture; 
but  most  of  them  have  been  plundered  by  ruffian  banditti. 
It  is  impossible  so  small  a  place  should  afford  more  beauty 
and  convenience.  Returning,  you  pass  by  a  ci-devant 
royal  castle,  called  La  Muetie.  Here  slept  Marie  An- 
toinette on  the  eve  of  her  wedding-day;  and,  surely,  her 
dreams  could  not  dive  into  the  dark  bosom  of  fatal  fu- 
turity ! 

"  Young  folks  are  complained  of  for  being  ignorant, 
and  yet  positively  deciding  every  thing.  Is  not  this  the 
case  every  where  ?  Nobody  understands,  nay,  nobody 
learns  any  more  the  great  art  of  hearing  and  of  being 
silent.  '  Look  there,  sir,'  said  an  old  Frenchman,  in  my 
presence,  '  there,  in  that  antique  chair,  my  father  used  to 
sit  ;  methinks  I  see  hnn  now ;  he  spoke  little,  but  was 
quick  of  hearing.  His  attention  conferred  an  additional 
interest  upon  all  that  was  said;  the  vivacity  of  his  eyes 
was  eloquence  itself :  but  to  observe  a  look  of  his,  you 
must  have  taken  it  for  the  most  persuasive  reply.  There 
hang*  his  portrait,  and  we  think  he  is  listening  still !  O 
pray  do  not  turn  the  leaves  of  the  bock  that  still  lies  on 
the  chimney-piece,  the  same  spot  where  my  father  ceased 
to  read,  what  he  had  so  often  read:  Plutarch's  treatise, 
entilted,  How  to  listen.  He  frequently  conversed  with 
«e  upon  its  contents  ;  for  with  me  he  would  break  silence, 
to  recommend  hearing.  That  will  be  learned  by  degrees, 
le  used  to  say,'  and  it  is  a  thing  as  difficult  to  be  learned 
.is  speaking  well.  The  prudent  chancellor  L'  Hopital 
set  a  high  value  on  this  treatise.  Our  young  folks  re- 
semble the  portico  with  .seven  voices,  to  be  seen  in 
Olympias  of  yore;  they  continually  repeat  what  they  have 
said,  and  nobody  pays  any  attention  to  them.  You  are 
almost  tempted  to  call  out  to  them,  with  Aristotle,  God 
be  thanked  I  have  legs,  not  to  be  obliged  to  hear. 

"'AnH  whence  these  errors?  They  would  not  be 
taught  to  listen.  The  art  of  hearing  is  the  beginning  of 
he  art  of  pleasing. 

M  '  In  talking  we  only  show  a  desire  to  be  amiable ;  but 
in  listening  we  are  so  in  reality.  During  the  first  year  of 
die  revolution,  my  father  lived  in  the  country,  and  every 
oarty  in  his  hamlet  placed  him  among  the  number  of 
•hose  who  judge  well.  No  faction  pursued  him,  all  re- 
vered his  taciturnity.  Many  have,  in  those  stormy  times, 
profited  by  his  example.  A  man  may  pass,  without  speak- 
ing, for  a  great  orator;  let  him  but  listen  in  a  certain 
manner,  let  him  but  eye  folks  attentively,  and  here  and 
there  give  a  nod ;  at  last,  people  will  fancy  they  have  re- 
ceived the  very  answer  they  wished  for.  One  day,  my 
father  having  been  quite  dumb  in  this  manner,  one  of  the 
company  assured  him  how  extremely  glad  he  was  to  find 
him  of  his  opinion.  If  you  give  no  answer  at  all,  people 
will  make  themselves  one  according  to  their  own  liking.' 

"  The  honourable  title  of  artiste  is  singularly  sported 
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with  in  Paris.  Artiste  en  marhre  is  what  we  commonly 
call  a  stone-cutter  ;  artiste  en  peinture,  a  house-painter  ; 
and  monsieur  Joly  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  artistes 
en  cheveux.  He  appears  in  his  equipage,  hops  in,  scarcely 
greets  you,  and  seems  as  if  he  meant  to  take  off  his  hat. 
He  then  proceeds  before  the  looking-glass,  adjusts  his 
frock,  pulls  up  his  buckskin  breeches  and  boots,  kisses 
the  lady's  hand,  orders  one  of  his  hair-boxes  to  be  brought, 
and  displays  the  whole  variety  of  the  articles,  which  he 
calls  sentimens,  souvenirs,  &c.  He  then,  after  a  minute's 
pause,  and  in  a  very  careless  manner,  fastens  his  comb  to 
the  lady's  head,  and  in  the  same  space  of  time  finishes 
dressing  her;  and,  this  minute  gone,  he  vanishes  like  light- 
ning. 

"  The  artists  shoemakers  are  most  punctiliously  ambi- 
tious of  showing  their  skill,  in  making  them  wear  out  as 
fast  as  possible.  A  non-elegant,  complaining  to  his 
shoemaker  that  one  pair  of  new  ones  had  lasted  him  but 
a  fortnight :  '  A  fortnight ! '  cried  the  artist,  '  then  thev 
surely  were  not  of  my  making,  for  mine  never  exceed  the 
age  of  eight  or  ten  days.' 

"  The  usurers  of  Paris  lend  on  every  pledge  the  fifth 
part  of  its  value,  deducting,  at  the  same  time,  6ve  per 
cent,  per  mouth  interest,  and  then  ask  you  to  give  pin- 
money  for  their  wives,  which  is  to  consist  in  watches, 
rings,  &c 

"  A  lady  of  the  world  first  wishes  to  please,  now  and 
then  to  be  amiable,  and  at  last  respectable ;  but  the  latter 
only,  if  nothing  better  is  to  be  done,  or  to  appear  re- 
markable ;  for,  indeed,  there  is  a  coquetry  in  morals  as 
there  is  in  dress,  and,  as  good  luck  will  have  it,  virtue 
has  sometimes  the  chance  of  being  fashionable. 

"  '  I  have  no  time  to  esteem  you,'  said  a  lady  once  to  a 
good-natuied  man,  who  caused  her  ennui :  1  if  you  could 
please  me,  it  would  have  happened  much  quicker.' 

"  To  suckle  children  was  formerly  the  fashion.  Now 
powerful  reasons  are  urged  against  the  fulfilment  of  this 
grateful  duty.  Many  infants  cannot  digest  their  mother's 
milk,  and  so  the  preference  is  given  to  wet-nurses.  La- 
dies of  tender  nerves  make  bad  nurses.  The  country-air 
is  better  for  children.  Mothers  fondle  and  spoil  their 
offspring  too  much.  Nature  insists,  in  fact,  on  a  mo- 
ther's suckling  her  own  infant;  but,  as  it  is,  we  have  at- 
tained a  degree  of  civilization  which  forbids  suckling, 
hke  many  other  duties  powerfully  commanded  by  nature. 
Who  could  withstand  such  arguments  ? 

"  Among  the  number  of  establishments  worthy  of  imi- 
tation, which  have  already  passed  under  review,  how  many 
are  there  which  I  have  left  undescribed  !  There  is  a  con- 
servative abode  of  health,  where  both  sexes  may  hire 
places,  for  months,  for  years,  or  for  life,  to  nurse  their 
health,  or  for  economy's  sake,  or  from  motives  of  socia- 
bility, or  to  get  rid  of  all  domestic  cares.    Strangers  of 
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every  desa  iption,  those  who  are  required  to  undergo  opera- 
lions,  or  such  as  fall  sick  at  the  public  inns,  or  lying-in 
women;  in  fine,  all  those  who  are  remote  from  their  fa- 
milies, and  need  attendance  or  care,  here  find  an  abode. 

"  They  find  likewise  baths,  mineral-waters,  convenience, 
and  good  company.  The  prices,  however,  of  these  various 
articles  have  no  limited  standard. 

"  From  Paris,  opportunities  are  daily  to  be  found  to 
travel  to  every  part  of  the  world,  and  that  generally  cheap, 
convenient,  and  quickly. 

"A  carriage  with  four  seats,  suspended  on  elastic  springs, 
goes  to  Lyons  in  four  days ;  to  Marseilles,  to  Ghent, 
Grenoble,  or  Chambery,  in  five  days  and  a  half ;  to  Turin 
in  nine,  and  to  Milan  in  eleven  days,  8tc.  In  these  con- 
veyances you  are  allowed  to  repose  at  proper  inns  every 
night. 

"  Families  of  respectability,  in  the  best  quarters  of  Paris, 
frequently  offer  board  to  strangers.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  reduced  ex-nobles,  who  are  in  want  of  such 
aid  to  procure  a  decent  support ;  but  they  never  sneak 
after  mean  lucre.  Their  table  is  as  good  as  that  of  the 
best  restaurateurs  ;  you  find  select  company ;  you  may 
practise  the  language,  and  learn  the  ban  ton  of  the  Pari- 
sians ;  for  in  these  houses  you  are  like  an  invited  guest, 
and  as  such  treated  by  the  landlady  and  her  boarders. 

"  During  my  stay  in  Paris,  a  gentleman,  formerly  a 
major,  announced  an  establishment  by  the  name  of  Propylee, 
or  V estibule  des  Voyageurs,  where  every  one  that  had  an 
intention  to  set  out  on  his  travels  was  to  receive  every  in- 
struction conducive  to  his  purpose,  such  as  directions  on 
the  road,  indications  of  curiosities,  draughts  of  beautiful 
\andscapes  or  monuments,  portraits  of  celebrated  ladies 
and  gentlemen;  even  letters  of  recommendation  were  pro- 
mised, provided  the  receiver  of  them  would  give  substan- 
tial security  for  the  propriety  of  his  subsequent  conduct. 
Besides  this,  lessons  were  to  be  given  in  the  languages, 
history,  literature,  anthropology,  natural  history,  and  odi- 
tology,  or  the  science  of  travelling.  There  you  could 
likewise  find  extracts  from  the  best  travellers,  and  from 
the  correspondence  of  the  Propylee.  It  was  also  per- 
mitted to  be  present  at  two  literary  assemblies  a  month, 
and  at  two  concerts ;  the  latter,  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  music  of  all  the  nations  on  the  globe;  and  the  former, 
to  obtain  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  state  of  literature  and 
the  arts  all  over  Europe. 

"  On  paying  twelve  francs  per  month,  a  person  could 
be  admitted,  if  he  had  a  mind,  as  a  pupil,  or  amateur; 
and  paying  one  half  more,  he  could  bring  ladies  with  him, 
as  competitors  for  the  annual  prizes  of  gold  medals,  and 
so  forth.  The  minister  for  the  home-department  wrote 
the  projector  a  very  flattering  letter. 

*  In  Paris,  a  person  may  learn  every  thing  ;  the  exercise 
of  jurisprudence,  the  making  of  ballads,  chemical  expe- 
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riments,  and  artificial  flowers.  The  latter  is  promised  to 
be  taught  in  a  few  hours.  Besides  all  this,  the  invaluable 
art  to  speak  and  write  a  language  which  every  body  may 
understand  and  read,  in  all  countries,  may  be  learned  of 
a  certain  Demamieux,  for  twelve  francs,  in  a  couple  of 
hours.  This  universal  writing  has  no  more  than  twelve 
letters,  and  tw  elve  rules ;  and  the  language  founded  upon 
it,  three  rules  only. 

"  However  much  has  been  said  abroad  of  the  dearness 
of  provisions  in  Paris,  I  did  not  find  it  so;  but  I  am 
rather  convinced  that  one  may  live,  in  the  same  manner, 
much  cheaper  than  at  Berlin.  As  to  Petersburgh,  it 
admits  of  no  comparison.  I  myself,  for  instance,  lived 
in  one  of  the  best  streets  in  that  city,  in  the  Hotel  d'An- 
glelerre,  near  the  Palais  Royal,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
five  or  six  theatres.  My  lodgings  consisted  of  a  servants' 
hall,  with  stoves,  a  drawing-room,  a  bed-room,  a  study, 
a  dressing-room,  a  small  room  for  my  valet,  an  entresol, 
and  a  wood-house.  The  chimneys  were  of  marble,  the 
floors  covered  with  beautiful  carpets,  silk  and  tapestry 
hangings,  clocks,  large  pier-glasses,  and  elegant  papering  ; 
for  all  which  I  paid  twelve  louis-d'ors  per  month.  In 
very  good  but  more  distant  parts  of  the  town,  all  this  may 
be  had  for  an  eighth  of  this  price.  With  regard  to  eating 
and  drinking,  I  have  already  been  sufficiently  explicit.  For 
two  shillings,  or  two  and  eight-pence,  a  person  may  dine 
well,  and  drink  his  pint  of  wine.  Equipages  and  theatres 
are  dear.  A  suit  of  the  best  cloth  may  be  had  from  five 
to  six  pounds,  and  the  best  boots  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
shillings. 

"  I  have  seen  exhibited  at  Paris  that  old  and  remarkable 
rag,  yclep'd  the  tapestry  of  Queen  Matilda,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  embroidered  by  the  consort  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  Montfaucon  had  it  engraved  on  copper-plate. 
It  contains  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  England,  is  near 
eight  centuries  old,  and  measures  two  hundred  and  fourteen 
feet  in  length,  but  only  eighteen  inches  in  breadth.  It 
was  formerly  in  the  cathedral-church  of  Bayeux,  where 
it  was  exhibited  on  certain  festival  occasions.  Latin  in- 
scriptions, partly  erased  by  the  destructive  ravages  of  time, 
are  to  be  read  at  the  head  of  the  figures.  It  is  impossible 
the  queen  alone  should  have  completed  such  an  undertaking : 
she- certainly  needed  the  assistance  of  all  the  ladies  of  the 
court.  Surely  it  is  an  interesting  exhibition,  if  a  person's 
mind  can  transport  itself  Into  the  spirit  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  see  the  female  part  of  a  court  thus  laudably 
occupied  with  embroidery.  How  many  a  beautiful  hand, 
of  which  there  is  not  a  bone  now  left,  may  have  put  stitches 
here ! 

"  When  it  was  publicly  announced  in  Paris  that,  by 
order  of  the  government,  this  monument  wras  suspended, 
and  exhibited  gratis  in  the  museum  Napoleon,  the  con- 
course of  spectators  was  numerous  beyond  description. 
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The  halls  were  never  empty,  and  the  stair-cases  were  much 
crowded.  But  unless  a  person's  imagination  be  very  lively, 
a  spectator  will  discover  little  or  nothing  in  it.  The  draw- 
ings are  such  as  children  four  years  old  might  make  ;  it  is 
well  that  you  may  always  read  on  the  top  what  they  are 
to  represent :  for  example.  Hie  Harold  mare  nai  igavit ; 
or  over  a  thing  much  resembling  an  arbour,  you  see  in- 
scribed ecclesia,  (church,)  &c.  For  lovers  of  the  study  of 
ancient  costumes,  this  relic  is  at  any  rate  worthy  of  notice. 
There  rides  Harold,  with  a  falcon  on  his  feet,  and  his 
hounds  running  before  him.  He  and  his  retinue  are  beard- 
less, yet  they  wear  whiskers.  By  this  they  distinguish 
themselves  from  the  Franks.  Small  cloaks,  resembling 
the  chlamys  of  the  Greeks,  are  fixed  on  the  right  shoulder. 
At  a  feast,  you  see  drinking-horns.  On  the  ships,  which 
are  all  single-masted,  a  row  of  shields  is  ranged  on  both 
sides,  exactly  as  they  are  seen  on  the  pictures  from  Her- 
culaneum.  On  the  French  shields  you  discover  an  emblem, 
or  a  certain  sort  of  coat  of  arms,  which  was  not,  however, 
hereditary  at  that  time.  A  dwarf,  with  the  name  of  Turold 
over  his  head,  performs  the  functions  of  a  page.  The 
table  at  which  William  is  dining  with  his  barons  forms  a 
semicircle,  and  the  cup  is  presented  to  him  with  genu- 
flection. 

"  In  the  combat,  you  see  the  riders  brandish  their  lances, 
the  infantry  bending  their  bows,  and  their  shields  loaded 
as  it  were  with  arrows. 

"  So  far  the  border  of  the  tapestry  is  lined  with  birds 
and  all  sorts  of  grotesque  figures,  but  further  on  it  is 
strewed  with  corpses. 

"  This  was  a  custom  of  the  ancients  :  for  instance,  on 
the  sarcophagus  representing  the  battle  of  the  Amazons 
with  the  Athenians,  a  bishop  is  fighting  with  a  glove,  pro- 
bably that  he  may  not  be  suspected  of  harbouring  the  in- 
tention of  shedding  blood.  This  battle,  which  placed 
William  the  Conqueror  and  his  family  on  the  throne  of 
England,  was  fought  in  the  year  1(X>6,  and  with  it  the 
tapestry  ends ;  but  it  is  so  torn,  that  it  may  be  plainly 
perceived  it  has  been  longer.  Antiquaries  pretend  that 
its  continuation  went  as  far  as  the  coronation  of  William. 
Every  story,  as  on  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  ancients,  is  parted 
from  the  subsequent  ones  by  trees,  houses,  and  other  de- 
corations of  this  kind. 

u  L**,  an  old  man  of  seventy,  had  been  rector  in  the 
village  of  Gagny,  in  the  department  of  Seine  and  Oise, 
twenty-five  years ;  but,  like  many  others,  was  proscribed 
and  transported.  Having  wandered  about  for  many  years 
in  a  state  of  wretchedness,  a  milder  government  permitted 
him  at  last  to  revisit  his  native  home.  A  short  time  before 
my  arrival,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  mayor  of  Villemamble,  a 
village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gaguy.  Being  so  near 
his  former  mansion,  he  felt  an  irresistible  desire  of  revisit- 
ing his  old  steeple.    The  mayor  attended  him.    At  the 
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sight  of  his  village,  the  hoary  sire  was  extremely  agitated, 
and  could  walk  no  further  without  being  supported  by  his 
friend.    Scarcely  had  he  passed  the  first  houses,  scarcely 
had  some  of  the  inhabitants  perceived  him,  but  shouts  of 
joy  resounded  all  over  the  place,  with  the  exclamation, 
'  Our  old  parson  is  returned  !'  Men,  women,  and  children, 
thronged  to  see  him  :  he  was  surrounded,  almost  stifled 
with  caresses,   and  loaded  with  blessings.     Every  one 
wished  to  treat  him ;  one  drags  him  into  this  house,  another 
into  that :  they  produce  the  children  born  since  his  absence; 
they  will  not  suffer  him  to  depart  without  pledging  his 
promise  to  come  and  say  mass  on  the  following  Sunday  : 
he  promised  it,  and  kept  his  word.    Though  no  more  he 
found  his  sacerdotal  habits,  and  the  former  ornaments  of 
the  church,  yet  the  whole  altar  was  decorated  with  flowers, 
and  the  whole  village  was  contained  within  the  precincts 
of  the  church.    He  performed  the  sacred  functions  of  his 
office  with  heart-moving  sensibility,  upon  which  a  Te  Deum 
was  suddenly  chanted.    He  asked  why  ? — '  We  celebrate 
your  return,'  was  the  answer.    Scarcely  able  to  sustain 
the  weight  of  so  much  cordial  attachment,  he  leaves  the 
church  ;  a  solemn  deputation  of  his  flock  wait  on  him,  with 
the  earnest  prayer  to  return  to  the  parsonage,  and  end  the 
remaining  days  of  his  venerable  career  in  the  midst  of  his 
children.    Such  had  not  been  his  design ;  he  had  longed 
for  solitary  repose  ;  but  what  resistance  can  be  opposed 
to  such  prayers  ?    Scenes  of  this  kind,  1  am  assured,  have 
happened  in  several  places.'' 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  an  account  of  the 
celebration  of  Buonaparte's  birth  day  at  Paris,  in  the  year 
1802;  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  pen  of  Mr.  Hol- 
croft : 

'*  On  the  15th  of  August,  the  birth-day  of  Buonaparte, 
all  the  proceedings  were  proclaimed  with  every  military 
and  municipal  pomp.  That  the  day  might  be  rendered 
still  more  glorious  to  the  beginning  dynasty,  a  grand  church- 
festival  was  held  at  the  church  of  Notre  Dame;  where, 
preparatory  to  receiving  a  cardinal's  hat,  the  uncle  of  the 
hero,  Monsieur  Fesch,  was  consecrated  archbishop  of 
Lyons  by  Signor  Caprara,  the  legate  of  the  pope. 

"  A  gentleman,  who  had  been  a  bishop  previous  to  the 
concordat,  indignaut  that  he  was  then  stripped  of  his  of- 
fice, refused  to  attend  the  ceremony,  and  I  had  the  use  of 
his  ticket. 

"  The  cunning  that  marked  the  arrangement  of  this 
festival  deserves  notice.  As  many  causes  for  keeping  it 
as  could  be  devised  were  held  forth ;  and  they  were  three  : 
the  ratification  of  the  concordat;  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin  Mary ;  and  the  birth-day  of  Buonaparte. 

"  In  the  year  1801,  he  had  not  ventured  to  propose  the 
royal  custom  of  keeping  his  birth-day  :  but,  in  that  year 
and  on  that  day,  he  took  care  to  ally  it  with  feasting  by 
the  ratification  of  the  concordat:  the  Assumption  of  the 
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Virgin,  which  had  formerly  been  one  of  the  grand  church- 
festivals,  favoured  him  most  opportunely. 

"  It  is  usual  in  France  for  ladies  to  be  presented  with 
flowers,  on  their  saint's-day :  that  is,  on  the  day  of  the  fes- 
tival of  the  saint  whose  name  they  bear :  and,  as  the  name 
of  Mary  is  perhaps  more  general  than  any  other,  the  trade 
of  the  florists  was  again  revived,  and  they  sincerely  re- 
joiced. With  this  exception,  and  that  of  the  customary 
church-ceremonies,  it  was  so  far  from  the  feast  of  the 
Virgin,  that  her  name  was  never  mentioned.  No  sounds 
were  heard  but  those  of  Buonaparte,  the  consecration  of 
Monsieur  Fesch,  the  plenary  indulgences  granted  by 
Signor  Caprara,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  senatus-con- 
sulte. ;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  creatures  of  the 
despot,  and  especially  he  who  on  this  occasion  was  at  the 
head  of  them,  the  prefect  of  the  police,  Dubois,  were  so 
active,  that  the  chief  consul,  the  hero,  and  the  deeds  and 
the  family  of  the  hero,  swallowed  up  every  lesser  object. 
The  Virgin  Mary  was  indeed  become  a  very  insignificant 
personage. 

"  On  the  billet  d'  entree,  or  ticket,  it  was  said,  the  cere- 
mony would  begin  at  eight  o'clock  ;  and  I  took  care  to  be 
in  the  church  at  six.  Instead  of  order,  such  as  might 
become  a  place  in  which  men  pretend  to  fall  in  silent 
adoration  before  Omnipotence,  confusion  like  that  of  build- 
ing a  booth  for  the  hustings,  just  as  an  election  is  about 
to  begin,  or  rather  that  of  the  building  of  Babel,  was 
exceeded. 

"  About  seven  o'clock,  there  was  a  morning-mass ;  and? 
while  it  was  celebrating,  not  only  were  the  motley  crowd 
walking,  talking,  laughing,  singing,  praying,  kneeling, 
crossing  themselves,  and  exhibiting  any  thing  or  every 
thing,  except  symptoms  of  common  sense,  but  the  work- 
men were  at  the  most  active  period  of  preparation.  The 
bewildering  compound  and  tumult  of  sounds  exceeded  all 
belief:  here  the  deep  sonorous  voices  of  the  priests  ;  there 
•he  babbling  of  idlers;  in  one  place  men  hanging  pictures, 
,n  another  raising  the  canopy  for  the  Cardinal  Caprara;  in 
a  third,  tressels  and  heavy  benches,  thrown  from  the  shoul- 
ders, thundered  in  the  choir.  The  clang  of  twenty  ham- 
mers, the  beating  of  the  drums  on  the  outside  of  the  open 
doors,  the  blowing  of  the  serpent,  the  sudden  blast  of 
the  full  organ,  and,  as  the  fundamental  base  to  all  this 
harmony,  the  stunning  reverberations  of  the  great  bell  of 
Notre  Dame,  combined  in  this  morning-hymn  to  the 
Deity. 

"  Soldiers,  as  usual,  with  their  bayonets  fixed,  were 
the  guardians  of  good  manners.  Two  of  them  seized  a 
man  of  wretched  appearance  by  the  collar';  and,  fearing 
he  had  been  detected  in  pilfering,  I  enquired  of  what  he 
had  been  guilty  ?  '  Oh,'  said  one  of  the  men  that  had 
seized  him,  '  the  foolish  feliovv  says  that  we  soldiers  ought 
to  take  off  our  hats  in  the  church.' 
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"  At  this  time,  a  sermon  after  morning-mass  was  preach- 
ing; while  the  church  swarmed  with  people  of  all  ranks 
and  conditions,  numbers  of  whom  were  so  dirty  that  the 
parish  of  St.  Giles,  on  a  Saturday  night,  scarcely  has 
their  equal.  A  porter,  with  his  hat  on,  his  crochet  at  his 
back,  and  loaded  with  green  curtains,  that  were  still  to  hang, 
made  his  way  by  calling  and  pushing  through  the  circle  of 
hearers.  Several  men  came,  immediately  under  the 
preacher's  eye,  to  carry  away  the  tressels ;  which  formed 
the  inner  boundary  of  his  congregation.  The  great  bell 
still  tolled,  the  drums  continued  to  beat,  and  the  soldiers 
marched  through  the  church ;  but  neither  preacher  nor 
hearers  were  intent  enough  on  their  devotion  to  notice  the 
least  disturbance,  at  a  succession  of  incidents,  any  one  of 
which  an  English  congregation  would  have  considered  as 
so  indeceut  that  it  would  have  excited,  if  not  confusion, 
at  least  the  most  indignant  feelings. 

"  All  this  was  on  the  outside  of  the  choir,  in  the  prin- 
cipal aisle ;  beyond  which  none  but  workmen,  and  their 
superintendants,  were  permitted  to  pass. 

"  All  sects  of  all  religions,  Pagan,  Mahometan,  or 
Christian,  sometimes  consider  anger  as  a  very  pious  pas- 
sion :  but  that  which  will  excite  anger,  in  one  country, 
in  another  will  be  regarded  with  unconcern.  In  catholic 
churches,  contestation  is  a  common  event :  the  people 
will  dispute  for  places,  and  concerning  the  propriety  or 
impropriety  of  personal  behaviour,  in  nearly  the  same 
tone,  be  it  the  church  or  the  play-house. 

"  I  and  others,  who  had  tickets  for  the  choir,  stood 
waiting  in  the  aisle,  till  the  gentlemen  with  their  guns  and 
bayonets  should  please  to  admit  us.  At  length,  some  eight 
or  ten  were  suffered  to  pass. 

"  A  lady  next  presented  her  blue  billet,  but  was  refused : 
the  officer  informed  her,  the  ladies  were  to  sit  iu  the  gal- 
leries ;  for  which  she  ought  to  have  procured  a  yellow 
billet.  The  lady  was  not  so  to  be  answered :  she  urged 
the  privileges  of  her  sex,  the  incivility  of  denial,  her  friends, 
the  respectable  channel  through  which  she  procured  the 
billet,  with  a  thousand  other  excellent  arguments,  and  the 
contest  instantly  became  hot.  The  officer  began  to  doubt, 
and  went  to  inquire  more  precisely ;  but  ordered  admittance 
to  be  denied  till  he  should  return. 

"  During  his  absence,  the  huissier,  or  Swiss,  as  he  is 
vulgarly  called,  came,  and  ordered  the  soldiers  to  let  men 
enter,  but  not  women.  The  soldiers  replied,  they  must 
wait  for  their  commander  :  on  which  the  Swiss,  with  all 
the  importance  of  his  office,  which  on  such  a  day  elevates 
him  to  he  does  not  exactly  know  what  height,  answered — 
'  It  is  /  who  command  here  !    Enter,  gentlemen]' 

"  So  authorised,  the  crowd  needed  not  to  be  again  told : 
they  pressed  forward,  and  the  hesitating  soldiers,  taken  by 
surprise,  did  not  present  their  bayonets. 

"  When  we  entered  the  choir,  the  men  were  still  at 
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work  ;  decoration  had  yet  much  of  its  task  to  perform : 
but  this  was  not  in  the  least  an  impediment  to  devotion; 
church-ceremonies  were  repeating  in  one  of  the  aidi  s 
before  the  image  of  the  Virgin.  1  know  not  of  what  kind 
they  were,  but  I  imagine,  it  being  her  festival,  they  were 
hurrying  over  her  share  in  the  performance,  that  they  might 
attend  to  the  grand  act  of  consecrating  the  uncle  of  the 
citizen  first  consul. 

"The  patience  of  the  French,  on  occasions  like  these, 
is  strangely  in  contrast  with  their  general  temperament  and 
manners.  After  waiting  four  hours,  the  first  escort  of 
clergy  made  its  appearance:  it  brought  the  bishop  of 
Ajaccio,  Sebastiani-Porta  ;  another  bishop,  whose  name 
I  could  not  learn;  and  Bernier,  bishop  of  Orleans,  famous, 
as  I  have  been  informed,  for  having  made  the  peace  of 
La  Vendee,  and  for  having  been  highly  instrumental  in 
the  concordat. 

"  These  were  the  three  dignitaries  of  the  church  ap- 
pointed to  aid  and  instruct  Monsieur  Fesch,  the  new  arch- 
bishop, in  the  pantomime  part  he  that  day  had  to  act;  and 
of  which,  in  various  instauces,  it  was  evident  he  was  ig- 
norant. 

"  The  procession  of  these  men  was  not,  however,  the 
signal  for  the  show  to  begin.  1  have  already  said  that  the 
entrance-ticket  stated  the  hour  of  eight :  the  time  at  which 
they  really  began  was  half-past  ^en. 

"  To  describe  the  whole  of  this  insufferably  tedious 
and  dull  ceremony  would,  perhaps,  without  the  aid  of 
the  ritual  in  which  it  is  detailed,  be  impossible  for  any 
man  on  earth  :  for  I  imagine  it  is  not  often  enough  re- 
peated, by  any  individual,  for  him  to  be  tolerably  ac- 
quainted with  it,  without  first  studying  his  part  with  the 
most  minute  attention.  This  was  evident  from  various 
trifling  occurrences ;  such  as  when  one  man  happened  to 
nemember  something  that  another  had  forgotten;  and  by 
the  mutual  information  they  afforded  each  other. 

'  An  English  protestant,  whether  of  the  established 
church  or  a  dissenter,  would  think  it  strange  indeed  that, 
in  the  midst  of  prayer  and  holy  devotion,  several  men 
should  several  times  strip  themselves,  that  they  might  be 
clothed  after  a  different  fashion. 

"  The  cardinal  who  had  the  honour  to  consecrate  the 
uncle  of  Buonaparte,  was  partially  dressed,  undressed, 
and  dressed  again :  he  had  two  tiaras,  which  he  wore  alter- 
nately ;  one  of  gold,  loaded  with  embroidered  ornaments. 

"  Monsieur  Fesch  had  a  man,  who  exactly  resembled 
a  tailor  that  had  brought  home  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  who 
helped  him  while  he  three  times  changed  his  costume:  the 
last  time,  he  had  white  silk  stockings  with  coloured  clocks, 
white  satin  shoes,  publicly  put  on,  a  white  fillet  bound 
round  his  forehead,  a  white  band  thrown  across  his  shoul- 
ders, and  a  book,  or  rather,  by  its  appearance,  the  cover 
ttf  a  book,  the  mere  binding,  laid  on  the  back  of  his  head. 
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"  The  assisting  bishops  occasionally  changed  their  caps 
and  other  ornaments;  till,  had  I  dared,  1  could  most 
willingly  have  exclaimed  aloud — '  What  busy,  what  luna- 
tic, brain  was  it  that  first  imagined  all  these  fooleries  r  At 
the  age  of  their  invention  was  the  world  one  vast  bedlam  ? 
And  what  are  the  present  people,  among  whom  they 
exist,  or  by  whom  they  are  revived  i  There  are  thou- 
sands, it  is  true,  in  Paris,  who  laugh  or  grieve  when  they 
see  such  things  repeated  :  but  there  are  tens  of  thousands 
to  whom  they  still  appear  most  admirable. 

"  What  the  nature  and  the  sense  of  decorum  are,  even 
among  the  highest  classes,  in  this  country,  the  following 
facts  may  tend  to  elucidate. 

"  During  the  ceremony,  the  legate  washed  his  hands  ; 
which,  as  1  was  told  by  a  person  who  pretended  to  know, 
was  no  part  of  the  ritual. 

"  He  had  six  footmen,  in  liveries  richly  laced,  who 
came  into  the  choir,  and  lolled  or  stood  where  and  how 
they  pleased. 

"  Several  of  the  bishops,  who  were  finally  present, 
came,  one  at  this  time,  another  at  that,  after  the  ceremony 
had  begun. 

"  There  were  repeated  disputes,  concerning  whether 
men  should  or  should  not  remain  where  they  had  placed 
themselves;  all  of  which  were  settled  by  some  military 
officer.  These  officers  walked  backward  and  forward, 
and  put  on  the  hat  or  took  it  oft,  entirely  as  they  pleased. 

"  When  the  ceremony  was  about  one-third  over,  Ma- 
dame Buonaparte  and  her  maids  of  honour  entered,  and 
seated  themselves  in  the  gallery. 

"  The  Archbishop  of  Paris  and  his  cohort  did  not 
arrive  till  at  least  an  hour  later. 

"  During  mass,  the  person  who  collected  alms  came 
round;  as  he  passed,  he  bowed  to  the  cross ;  he  then 
bowed  to  the  cardinal,  and  afterward  bowed  to  the  new 
archbishop.  The  whole  nation  is  taught  to  bow  :  the 
church  to  the  crucifix,  the  law  to  the  state,  the  people  to 
the  bayonet,  and  church,  law,  state,  people,  and  bayonet, 
to  the  Citizen  First  Consul. 

u  After  the  ceremony  of  consecration  was  over,  Mon- 
sieur Fesch  gave  a  stage-embrace,  equally  or  even  more 
unmeaning  and  unfelt,  to  the  cardinal  and  to  the  assisting 
bishops.  He  ought  to  have  embraced  the  tailor,  who  so 
kindly  dressed  him  and  tied  his  shoes.  I  forgot  myself: 
the  latter  office  was  performed  by  a  menial  of  still  inferior 
rank.  In  France,  wherever  there  is  ceremony,  each  man 
accurately  knows  his  place  and  office.  This  is  a  know- 
ledge which  other  republics  cannot  boast. 

"  With  respect  to  the  motley  crowd  without  the  choir, 
they  stood  wedged  together  behind  two  rows  of  soldiers ; 
their  bodies  motiouless,  but  their  tongues  in  full  ac- 
tivity." 

History.]  Fiance,  anciently  termed  Gaul,  was  probably 
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originally  peopled  from  Italy,  to  which  it  lies  contiguous. 
Like  other  European  nations,  it  soon  became  a  desirable 
object  to  the  Romans;  and,  after  a  gallant  resistance, 
was  annexed  to  their  empire,  by  the  arms  of  Julius 
Citsar,  about  thirty-eight  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
Jt  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Romans  till  the  down- 
fall of  that  empire  in  the  fifth  century,  wheu  it  became  a 
prey  to  the  Goths,  the  Burgundians,  and  the  Franks,  who 
subdued,  but  did  not  extirpate,  the  ancient  inhabitants. 
The  Franks  themselves,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  France, 
or  Frankenland,  were  a  collection  of  people  inhabit- 
ing Germany,  and  particularly  the  Salii,  who  lived  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Sale,  and  who  cultivated  the 
principles  of  jurisprudence  better  than  their  neighbours. 
These  Salii  had  a  rule,  which  the  rest  of  the  Franks  are 
said  to  have  adopted,  and  has  been  by  the  modern  Franks 
applied  to  the  succession  of  the  throne,  excluding  all 
females  from  the  inheritance  of  sovereignty,  and  is  well 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Salic  law. 

The  Franks  and  Burgundians,  after  reducing  the  na- 
tives to  a  state  of  slavery,  divided  the  lands  among  their 
piincipal  leaders  ;  and  succeeding  kings  found  it  neces- 
sary to  confirm  their  privileges,  allowing  them  to  exercise 
sovereign  authority  in  their  respective  governments,  until 
they,  at  length,  assumed  an  independency,  only  acknow- 
ledging the  king  as  their  head.  This  gave  rise  to  those 
numerous  principalities  that  formerly  existed  in  France, 
and  to  the  several  parliaments;  for  every  province  be- 
came, in  its  policy  and  government,  an  epitome  of  the 
whole  kingdom ;  and  no  laws  were  made,  or  taxes  raised, 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  grand  council,  consisting 
of  the  clergy  and  of  the  nobility.  Thus,  as  in  other 
European  nations,  immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Roman  empire,  the  first  government  in  France  seems  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  mixed  monarchy,  and  the  regal  power 
was  extremely  circumscribed  by  the  feudal  barons. 

The  first  Christian  .monarch  of  the  Franks  was  Clovis, 
who  began  his  reign  in  the  year  48 1,  and  was  baptized,  and 
introduced  Christianity,  in  496.  The  mind  of  Clovis  had 
been  affected  by  the  narration  of  the  passion  and  death  of 
Christ ;  and,  insensible  of  the  beneficial  consequences  of 
the  Redeemer's  sufferings,  he  exclaimed,  "  Had  I  been 
present  with  my  valiant  Franks,  I  would  have  revenged 
his  injuries!"  But  though  he  publicly  professed  Chris- 
tianity, its  divine  precepts  were  too  little  respected ;  for 
he  employed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  aggran- 
disement of  himself  and  the  extension  of  his  dominions, 
by  the  most  abominable  treachery,  fraud,  and  violence. 
In  his  attacks  on  Armorica,  he  proved  unsuccessful.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  country,  which  comprehended  the 
maritime  part  of  ancient  Gaul,  lying  between  the  rivers 
Seine  and  Loire,  had  united  for  their  defence ;  and,  though 
abandoned  by  the  Romans,  made  a  powerful  defence 
118.         VOL.  IT. 
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against  the  barbarians,  who  assaulted  them  on  all  sides. 
Clovis,  finding  them  too  powerful  to  be  subdued  by  force, 
proposed  an  union  with  his  people,  which  they  readily 
accepted.  The  Burgundians  at  this  time  possessed  all 
the  country  from  the  Vosges  to  the  Sea  of  Marseilles, 
under  Gondebaud,  the  uncle  of  Clotilda;  who,  to  secure 
his  own  authority,  had  put  to  death  two  of  his  brothers, 
one  of  whom  was  the  father  of  the  French  queen.  The 
third  brother,  Godagesil,  whom  he  had  allowed  to  possess 
the  principality  of  Geneva,  conspired  with  Clovis  to  drive 
him  from  his  dominions.  A  war  having  commenced 
between  the  French  and  Burgundian  monarchs,  the  latter 
was  deserted  in  a  battle  by  Godagesil,  and  obliged  to  flee 
to  Avignon,  leaving  his  antagonist  master  of  the  cities  of 
Lyons  and  Vienne.  The  victor  next  laid  siege  to  Avig- 
non ;  but  it  was  defended  with  such  vigour,  that  Clovis 
at  last  thought  proper  to  accept  of  a  sum  of  money  and 
an  annual  tribute  from  Gondebaud;  who  was  likewise 
obliged  to  cede  to  Godagesil  the  city  of  Vienne,  and 
several  other  places  taken  during  the  war. 

Gondebaud  no  sooner  found  himself  at  liberty  from  his 
enemies,  than  he  assembled  a  powerful  army ;  with  which 
he  advanced  towards  Vienne,  where  Godagesil  resided  at 
that  time.  The  place  was  garrisoned  by  five  thousand 
Franks,  and  might  have  made  considerable  resistance;  but 
Gondebaud,  being  admitted  through  the  subterranean  pas- 
sage of  an  aqueduct,  massacred  most  of  the  Franks,  sent 
the  rest  prisoners  to  the  king  of  the  Visigoths,  and  put 
Godagesil  to  death.  This  was  followed  by  the  submis- 
sion of  all  the  other  places  which  had  owned  the  autho- 
rity of  Godagesil :  and  Gondebaud,  now  thinking  himself 
able  to  resist  the  power  of  Clovis,  sent  a  message  to  in- 
form him,  that  he  must  no  longer  expect  the  promised 
tribute ;  and  though  Clovis  was  severely  mortified  by  this 
defection,  he  found  himself  obliged  for  the  present  to  put 
up  with  the  injury,  and  accept  of  the  alliance  and  mili- 
tary service  of  the  king  of  Burgundy. 

His  next  expedition  was  against  the  Visigoths,  who  pos- 
sessed considerable  territories  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyre- 
nean  mountains.  His  motives  for  this  undertaking  were 
expressed  in  the  following  speech  to  his  nobility,  when  as- 
sembled in  the  city  of  Paris,  which  he  considered  as  the 
capital  of  his  dominions.  "  It  is  with  concern,"  said  he, 
"  that  I  suffer  the  Arians  to  possess  the  most  fertile  part 
of  Gaul;  let  us,  with  the  aid  of  God,  march  against 
them;  and,  having  conquered  them,  annex  their  kingdom 
to  our  dominions."  The  nobility  approved  of  the  scheme  ; 
and  Ciovis  set  out,  vowing  to  erect  a  church  in  honour  of 
the  holy  apostles,  if  he  succeeded  in  his  enterprise.  Ala- 
ric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  though  personally  brave,  was 
destitute  of  military  experience.  He  did  not,  therefore, 
hesitate  at  engaging  his  antagonist;  but,  unable  to  con- 
tend with  the  veteran  troops  of  Clovis,  his  army  was 
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utterly  defeated,  ten  miles  south  of  Poictiers,  in  the  year 
507.  Alaric,  perceiving  the  ruin  of  his  troops,  rushed 
against  Clovis  in  person,  by  whom  he  was  killed,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  army  pursued  for  some  time  with  great 
slaughter.  After  this  victory,  the  province  of  Aquitaine 
submitted,  and  Clovis  established  his  winter-quarters  at 
Bourdeaux.  Thoulouse  surrendered  next  spring ;  and  the 
royal  treasures  of  the  Visigoths  were  transported  to  Paris. 
Angouleme  was  next  reduced,  and  the  city  of  Aries  in- 
vested. But  here  the  career  of  Clovis  was  stopped  by 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  who  had  subverted 
the  dominion  of  Odoacer  in  Italy.  He  had  married 
Abolfleda,  the  sister  of  Clovis,  but  had  also  given  his 
own  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  king  of  the  Visigoths, 
and  had  endeavoured  to  preserve  a  good  understanding 
between  the  two  sovereigns.  Finding  this  impossible, 
however,  and  that  no  bounds  could  be  set  to  the  ambition 
of  Clovis,  he  sent  one  of  his  generals  with  a  powerful  army 
against  him;  by  whom  the  French  monarch  was  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  thirty  thousand  men.  By  this  misfortune, 
Clovis  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Aries  with  preci- 
pitation: however,  the  Franks  still  retained  the  greatest 
part  of  their  conquests,  and  the  province  of  Aquitaine 
was  indissolubly  annexed  to  their  empire. 

In  509,  Clovis  had  the  title  of  Roman  consul ;  by 
which  means  the  people  of  Rome  were  insensibly  led  to 
pay  a  peculiar  regard  to  the  French  monarchs  :  and  Clovis 
was  now  supposed  to  be  vested  with  a  just  title  to  all  his 
conquests,  in  whatever  manner  they  had  been  acquired. 
He  was  solemnly  invested  with  his  new  dignity  in  the 
church  of  St.  Martin,  in  the  city  of  Tours;  after  which, 
he  entered  the  cathedral,  clothed  in  a  purple  tunic  and 
mantle,  the  badges  of  his  office. 

Clovis  now  proceeded  to  augment  his  power  by  the 
murder  of  his  kiusmen,  the  princes  of  the  Merovingian 
race.  Among  those  who  perished  on  this  occasion  were 
Sigebert,  king  of  Cologne,  with  his  son  Clodoric ;  Cararic, 
another  prince,  whose  dominions  have  not  been  accurately 
pointed  out  by  historians ;  Ranacaire,  who  governed  in 
Cambray  ;  and  Renomer,  king  of  the  territory  of  Maim u 
All  these  murders  were,  however,  expiated,  according 
to  the  views  of  the  clergy  of  those  times,  by  the  zeal  he 
expressed  in  the  cause  of  Christianity,  and  his  liberality 
to  the  church. 

Clovis  died  in  the  year  511,  after  having  reformed  and 
published  the  Salic  laws  :  a  few  lines  of  which,  debarring 
women  from  inheriting  any  part  of  the  Salic  lands,  have 
been  extended  so  far  as  to  deprive  the  females  of  the  royal 
family  of  France  of  their  right  of  succession  to  the  throne 
of  that  kingdom. 

The  dominions  of  Clovis  were  divided  among  his  four 
sons.  Thieri,  the  eldest,  had  the  eastern  part  of  the  em- 
pire :  and.  from  his  making  the  city  of  Metz  his  capital, 
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is  commonly  called  the  King  of  Metz.  Clodoinir,  the 
eldest  son  by  Clotilda,  had  the  kingdom  of  Orleans; 
Childebert  and  Clotaire,  who  were  both  infants,  had  the 
kingdoms  of  Paris  and  Soissons,  under  the  tutelage  of 
their  mother.  The  prudence  of  Clotilda  kept  matters 
quiet  in  all  parts  of  the  empire  for  eight  years  ;  but,  about 
the  year  520,  a  numerous  fleet  of  Danes  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Meuse  ;  and  their  king,  Cochiliac,  having 
landed  his  forces,  began  to  ravage  the  country  with  fire 
and  sword.  Against  him  Thieri  sent  his  son  Theodobert 
who  defeated  the  Danish  army  and  navy,  and  killed  their 
king,  compelling  the  rest  to  seek  safety  in  a  precipitate 
flight. 

In  .Vlc2,  Ilermanfroi,  king  of  Thuringia,  having  killed 
one  of  his  brethren,  named  Berthaire,  and  seized  on  his 
dominions,  applied  to  Thieri  for  assistance  against  his 
own  brother  Balderic,  whom  he  intended  to  treat  in  the 
same  manner.  In  this  infamous  enterprise,  Thieri  em- 
barked, on  condition  that  he  should  have  one  half  of 
Balderic's  dominions  ;  but,  after  the  unhappy  prince  was 
overcome  and  killed  in  battle,  Flennanfroi  seized  all  his 
dominions.  Thieri  had  no  opportunity  of  revenging  him- 
self till  the  year  531,  when,  perceiving  the  power  of  the 
Ostrouoths  to  be  considerably  lessened  by  the  death  of 
Theodoric,  he  engaged  his  brother  Clotaire  to  assist  him  ; 
and  they  accordingly  entered  Thuringia  with  two  power- 
ful armies.  They  joined  their  forces  as  soon  as  they 
had  passed  the  Rhine,  and  were  soon  after  reinforced  by 
a  considerable  body  of  troops,  under  the  command  of 
Theodobert.  The  allies  attacked  the  aimy  of  Hennan- 
froi,  which  was  advantageously  posted;  and  having  totally 
defeated  it,  he  was  obliged  to  flee  from  place  to  plac  e  in 
disguise.  Soon  after  this,  the  capital  was  taken,  and  Her- 
manfroi  himself,  being  invited  to  a  conference  by  Thieri, 
was  treacherously  murdered;  after  which,  his  extensive 
dominions  became  feudatory  to  Thieri. 

Clotilda,  in  the  mean  time,  had  excited  her  children  to 
make  war  on  the  Burgundians,  in  order  to  revenge  the 
death  of  her  father,  Chilperic,  whom  Gondebaud,  king  of 
Burgundy,  had  caused  to  be  murdered.  Gondebaud  was 
now  dead,  and  had  left  his  dominions  to  his  sons,  Sigis 
mund  and  Godemar.  Sigismund's  forces  were  quickly 
defeated;  and  he  himself  was  soon  after  delivered  up  by 
his  own  subjects  to  Clodomir,  who  caused  him  to  be 
thrown  into  a  pit,  where  he  perished.  By  his  death, 
Godemar  became  sole  master  of  Burgundy.  Clodomir 
marched  against  him,  and  defeated  him;  but,  pursuing  his 
victory  too  eagerly,  was  surrounded  by  his  enemies  and 
slain.  After  the  reduction  of  Thuringia,  however,  Chil- 
debert and  Clotaire  entered  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and,  in  534,  completed  the 
conquest  of  it. 

In  560,  Clotaire  became  sole  monarch  of  France,  having 
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murdered  the  sons  of  Clodomir.  He  had  five  sons;  and 
the  eldest  of  them,  named  Chranmes,  had  some  time  be- 
fore rebelled  against  his  father  in  Auvergne.  As  long  as 
Childebert  :ved,  he  supported  the  young  prince;  but,  on 
his  death,  Chramnes  was  obliged  to  implore  his  father's 
clemency.  He  was  at  this  tin  e  pardoned;  but  he  soon 
began  to  cabal  afresh,  and  engaged  the  Count  of  Bretagne 
to  assist  him  in  another  rebellion.  The  Bretons,  however, 
were  defeated,  and  Chramnes  resolved  to  make  his  escape  ; 
but,  perceiving  that  his  wife  and  children  were  surrounded 
by  his  father's  troops,  he  attempted  to  rescue  them.  In 
this  attempt  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  with  his  family 
was  thrust  into  a  thatched  cottage,  near  the  field  of  battle  ; 
of  which  the  king  was  no  sooner  informed,  than  he  com- 
manded the-  cottage  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  all  that  were  in 
it  perished  in  the  flames. 

Clotaire  did  not  long  survive  this  cruel  execution  of  his 
son,  but  died  in  562  ;  and  after  his  death  the  French  empire 
was  divided  among  his  four  remaining  sons,  Caribert, 
Gontran,  Sigebert,  and  Chilperic.  The  old  king  made  no 
division  of  his  dominions  before  he  died,  which  perhaps 
caused  the  young  princes  to  fall  out  sooner  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  done.  After  his  death,  however, 
they  divided  the  kingdom  by  lot;  when  Caribert,  the 
eldest,  had  the  kingdom  of  Paris  ;  Gontran,  the  second, 
had  Orleans ;  Sigebert  had  Metz,  or  the  kingdom  of 
Austrasia ;  and  Chilperic  had  Soissons.  Provence  and 
Aquitaine  were  possessed  by  all  of  them  in  common. 
The  peace  of  the  empire  was  first  disturbed,  in  563,  by  an 
invasion  of  the  Abares,  a  barbarous  nation,  said  to  be  the 
remains  of  the  Hunns.  They  entered  Thuringia,  which 
belonged  to  the  dominions  of  Sigebert;  but  by  him  they 
were  defeated,  and  obliged  to  repass  the  Elbe  with  preci- 
pitation. Sigebert  pursued  them  closely,  but  readily  con- 
cluded a  peace  on  their  first  proposals.  To  this  he  was 
induced,  by  hearing  that  his  brother  Chilperic  had  in- 
vaded his  dominions,  and  taken  Rheims  and  some  other 
places  in  the  neighbourhood.  Against  him,  therefore, 
Sigebert  marched  with  his  victorious  army,  made  himself 
master  of  Soissons,  his  capital,  and  of  the  person  of  his 
eldest  son  Theodobert.  He  then  defeated  Chilperic  in 
battle;  and  not  only  recovered  the  phices  which  he  had 
seized,  but  conquered  the  greatest  part  of  his  dominions : 
on  the  mediation  of  the  other  two  brothers,  however, 
Sigebert  abandoned  all  liis  conquests,  set  Theodobert  at 
liberty,  and  thus  restored  peace  to  the  empire. 

Soon  after  this,  Sigebert  married  Brunehaut,  daughter 
to  Athanagilde,  king  of  the  Visigoths  in  Spain;  and  this 
union  was  followed  by  the  death  of  Charibert,  king  of 
Paris,  whose  dominions  were  divided  among  his  three 
brethren.  In  567,  Chilperic  married  Galswintha,  Brune- 
haut's  eldest  sister,  whom  he  did  not  obtain  without  some 
difficulty.    Before  her  arrival,  he  dismissed  his  mistress, 
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called  Fredegonde,  a  woman  of  great  abilities  and  firm- 
ness of  mind,  but  extremely  ambitious,  and  capable  of 
committing  the  blackest  crimes  in  order  to  gratify  her 
wishes  The  queen,  who  brought  with  her  immense  trea- 
sures from  Spain,  and  made  it  her  whole  study  to  please 
the  king,  was  for  some  time  very  acceptable.  By  de- 
grees, however,  Chilperic  suffered  Fredegonde  to  appear 
again  at  court,  and  was  suspected  of  having  renewed  his 
intercourse  with  her;  which  gave  such  umbrage  to  the 
queen,  that  she  desired  permission  to  return  to  her  own 
country,  promising  to  leave  behind  her  all  the  wealth  she 
had  brought.  The  king,  knowing  that  this  would  render 
him  extremely  odious,  found  means  to  dissipate  his  wife's 
suspicions,  and  soon  after  caused  her  to  be  privately 
strangled,  upon  which  he  married  Fredegonde. 

This  atrocious  action  excited  the  greatest  indignation 
against  Chilperic.  His  dominions  were  immediately  in- 
vaded by  Sigebert  and  Gontran,  who  conquered  the 
greatest  part  of  them  ;  after  which  they  suddenly  made 
peace,  Chilperic  consenting  that  Brunehaut  should  enjoy 
those  places,  which  on  his  marriage  he  had  bestowed  upon 
Galswintha. 

The  French  princes,  however,  did  not  long  remain  at 
peace  among  themselves.    A  war  ensued,  in  which  Gon- 
tran and  Chilperic  allied  themselves  against  Sigebert. 
The  latter  prevailed  ;  and,  having  forced  Gontran  to  a 
separate  peace,  seemed  determined  to  make  Chilperic 
pay  dearly  for  his  infamous  conduct ;  when  he  was  assas- 
sinated by  a  contrivance  of  Fredegonde,  who  thus  saved 
herself  and  Chilperic  from  the  most  imminent  danger. 
On  his  death,  Brunehaut  fell  into  the  hands  of  Chilperic; 
but  Gondebaud,  one  of  Sigebert's  best  generals,  made  his 
escape  into  Austrasia  with  Childebert,  the  only  son  of 
Sigebert,  an  infant  of  about  five  years  of  age,  who  was 
immediately  proclaimed  king,  instead  of  his  father.    In  a 
short  time,  however,  Meroveus,  eldest  son  to  Chilperic, 
fell  in  love  with  Brunehaut,  and  married  her  without  ac- 
quainting his  father.    Chilperic,  on  this  news,  immediately 
went  to  Rouen,  where  Meroveus  and  his  consort  were  ; 
and,  having  seized  them,  sent  Brunehaut  and  her  two 
daughters  to  Metz,  and  carried  Meroveus  to  Soissons. 
Soon  after,  one  of  his  generals  being  defeated  by  Gon- 
tran, who  espoused  Brunehaut's  cause,  Chilperic,  in  a 
fit  of  rage,  caused  Meroveus  to  be  shaved,  and  confined 
in  a  monastery.    From  hence  he  found  means  to  escape, 
and  with  great   difficulty  arrived  in  Austrasia,  where 
Brunehaut  would  have  protected  him  :  but  «he  jealousy  of 
the  nobles  obliged  him  to  leave  that  country ;  and,  being 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his  father's.forces,  he  was  mur- 
dered at  the  instigation  of  Fredegonde. 

The  French  empire  was  at  this  time  divided  between 
Gontran,  king  of  Orleans,  Chilperic,  king  of  Soissons,  and 
Childebert,  king  of  Austrasia.    Chilperic  found  his  affairs' 
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in  a  very  disagreeable  situation.  In  ,079,  lie  had  a  dispute 
with  V'aroc,  count  of  Bretague,  who  refused  to  do  him 
homage.  Chilperic  despatched  a  body  of  troops  against 
him,  who  were  defeated,  and  he  was  then  forced  to  submit 
to  a  dishonourable  peace.  His  subjects,  being  oppressed 
by  heavy  taxes,  were  poor  and  discontented.  His  son 
Clovis,  by  a  former  queen,  named  Andovera,  hated  Frede- 
gonde,  and  made  no  secret  of  his  aversion.  To  add  to 
his  embarrassment,  the  seasons  were  for  a  long  time  so 
unfavourable,  that  the  country  was  threatened  with  famine 
and  pestilence  at  the  same  time.  The  king  and  queen 
were  both  attacked  by  an  epidemic  disease,  which  then 
raged.  They  recovered ;  but  their  three  sons,  Clodobert, 
Samson,  and  Dagobert,  died ;  after  which  the  sight  of 
Clovis  became  so  disagreeable  to  Fredegonde,  that  she 
caused  him  to  be  murdered,  and  likewise  his  mother,  An- 
dovera. 

In  583,  Chilperic  was  murdered  by  some  unknown  as- 
sassins, when  his  dominions  were  on  the  point  of  being 
conquered  by  Gontran  and  Childebert,  who  had  entered 
into  a  league  for  that  purpose.  After  his  death,  Frede- 
gonde implored  the  protection  of  Gontran  for  herself  and 
her  infant  son  Clotaire;  which  he  readily  granted,  and 
obliged  Childebert  to  terminate  the  war.  However,  he 
found  it  extremely  difficult  to  keep  Fredegonde  and  Brune- 
haut  in  awe  ;  for  these  two  princesses,  having  been  long 
rivals  and  implacable  enemies,  were  continually  plotting 
the  destruction  of  each  other. 

On  the  death  of  Gontran,  in  593,  Childebert  succeeded 
to  the  kingdom,  but  did  not  long  enjoy  it ;  be  himself  dying 
in  the  year  59&,  and  his  queen  shortly  after.  His  dominions 
were  divided  between  his  two  sons,  Theodobert  and  Thierri ; 
the  first  of  whom  was  declared  king  of  Austrasia,  and  the 
latter  king  of  Burgundy.  As  Theodobert  was  only  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  his  age,  and  Thierri  in  his  tenth,  Brune- 
haut  governed  both  kingdoms  with  an  absolute  sway. 
Fredegonde,  however,  took  care  not  to  let  slip  such  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  as  was  offered  her  by  the  death  of 
Childebert,  and  therefore  made  herself  mistress  of  Paris, 
and  some  other  places  on  the  Seine.  Upon  this,  Bi  une- 
haut  sent  against  her  the  best  part  of  the  forces  in  Aus- 
trasia, who  were  totally  defeated ;  but  Fredegonde  died 
before  she  had  time  to  improve  her  victory,  leaving  her 
son  Clotaire  heir  to  all  her  dominions. 

For  some  time  Brunehaut  preserved  her  kingdom  in 
peace;  but  her  own  ambition  finally  proved  her  ruin. 
Instead  of  instructing  Theodobert  in  what  was  necessary 
for  a  prince  to  kuow,  she  took  care  rather  to  keep  him  in 
ignorance,  End  even  suffered  him  to  marry  a  young  and 
handsome  slave  of  his  father's.  The  new  queen  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  great  deal  of  affability  and  good-nature;  by 
which  means  she  gained  such  an  ascendency  over  her  hus- 
band, tha/  he  readily  consented  to  the  banishment  of  Brune- 
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haut.  Upon  this  disgrace,  she  fled,  in  the  year  599,  to 
Thierri,  king  of  Burgundy,  by  whom  she  was  very  kindly 
received ;  and,  instead  of  exciting  jealousies  between  the 
two  brothers,  she  engaged  Thierri  to  attempt  the  recovery 
of  Paris  and  the  other  places  which  had  been  wrested 
from  their  family  by  Fredegonde,  procuring,  at  the  same 
time,  a  considerable  body  of  auxiliaries  from  the  Visigoths. 
This  measure  was  so  acceptable  to  Theodobert,  that  he  like- 
wise raised  a  numerous  army,  and  invaded  Clotaire's  do- 
minions, in  conjunction  w  ith  his  brother.  A  battle  ensued, 
in  w  hich  Clotaire's  forces  were  totally  defeated,  and  him- 
self obliged  soon  after  to  sue  for  peace;  which  was  only 
granted,  on  condition  of  his  yielding  up  the  greater  part 
of  his  dominions. 

This  treaty  was  concluded  in  the  year  600 ;  but,  three 
years  afterw  ards,  it  was  violated  by  Clotaire.  He  w  as  again 
attacked  by  the  two  brothers,  and  the  war  carried  on  with 
great  vigour  till  the  ensuing  spring.  At  this  time,  Thierri, 
having  forced  Landri,  Clotaire's  general,  to  a  battle,  gave 
him  a  total  overthrow,  in  which  the  king's  infant  son,  Me- 
rovasus,  whom  he  had  sent  along  with  Landri,  was  mas- 
sacred ;  to  gratify,  as  Clotaire  pretended,  the  malice  of 
Brunehaut.  After  this  victory,  Thierri  marched  directly 
to  Paris;  fully  bent  on  the  destruction  of  his  cousin, 
which  now  seemed  inevitable.  This,  however,  was  pre- 
vented by  Theodobert ;  who  no  sooner  heard  of  the  victory 
gained  by  Thierri,  than  he  became  jealous  of  his  success, 
and  offered  Clotaire  such  terms  as  he  gladly  accepted. 
The  latter,  having  then  nothing  to  fear  on  the  side  of  Aus- 
trasia, soon  compelled  Thierri  to  listen  to  terms  of  accom- 
modation also. 

This  behaviour  of  Theodobert  incensed  his  brother ; 
and  his  resentment  was  highly  inflamed  by  Brunehaut, 
who  never  forgot  her  disgrace  in  being  banished  from  his 
court.  A  war  was  therefore  commenced  between  the 
two  brothers,  in  605  ;  but  it  was  so  disagreeable  to  the  no- 
bility, that  Thierri  was  obliged  to  put  an  end  to  it.  The 
tranquillity  which  now  took  place  was  again  disturbed,  in 
607,  by  Theodobert's  sending  an  embassy  to  demand 
some  part  of  Childebert's  dominions,  which  had  been  added, 
by  the  will  of  that  monarch,  to  those  of  Burgundy.  The 
nobility  of  both  kingdoms  were  so  much  averse  to  war, 
that  they  constrained  their  kings  to  consent  to  a  conference, 
attended  by  an  equal  number  of  troops  ;  but  Theodobert, 
by  a  scandalous  breach  of  faith,  brought  double  the  num- 
ber, and  compelled  his  brother  to  submit  to  what  terms 
he  pleased.  This  piece  of  treachery  naturally  brought  on 
a  war ;  for  Thierri  was  bent  on  revenge,  and  his  nobility 
no  longer  opposed  hiin.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to 
secure  Clotaire  by  a  negotiation;  and  accordingly  a  pro- 
mise was  made  of  restoring  those  parts  of  his  dominions 
which  had  formerly  been  taken  from  him,  provided  he 
w  ould  remain  quiet.  This  treaty  being  concluded,  Thierri 
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entered  Theodobert's  dominions,  defeated  him  in  two 
battles,  took  him  prisoner,  used  him  with  the  utmost  in- 
dignity, and,  having  caused  an  infant  son  of  his  to  be  put 
to  death,  sent  him  to  his  grandmother  Brunehaut.  By 
her  orders  he  was  first  shaved  and  confined  in  a  monastery ; 
but  afterwards,  fearing  lest  he  should  make  his  escape,  she 
caused  him  to  be  put  to  death.  Clotaire,  in  the  mean  time, 
thought  that  the  best  method  of  making  Thierri  keep  his 
word,  was  to  seize  on  those  places  which  he  had  promised 
to  restore  to  him,  before  his  return  from  the  war  with 
Theodobert.  This  he  accordingly  did ;  and  Thierri  no 
sooner  heard  of  his  having  done  so,  than  he  sent  him  a 
message,  requiring  him  to  withdraw  his  forces,  and,  in  case 
of  refusal,  declared  war.  Clotaire  was  prepared  for  this, 
and  accordingly  assembled  all  the  forces  in  his  dominions, 
in  order  to  give  him  a  proper  reception.  But  before  Thierri 
could  reach  his  enemies,  he  was  seized  with  a  dysentery ; 
of  which  he  died  in  the  year  6 12. 

On  the  demise  of  Thierri,  Brunehaut  caused  his  eldest 
son,  Sigisbert,  then  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  age,  to  be 
proclaimed  king.  It  is  probable  that  she  intended  to  have 
governed  in  his  name  with  an  absolute  sway  ;  but  Clotaire 
did  not  give  her  time  to  develope  her  intentions.  Having 
intelligence  in  Austrasia  and  Burgundy,  and  knowing  that 
the  nobility  in  both  kingdoms  were  disaffected  to  Brune- 
haut, he  declared  war  against  her ;  and  she,  being  betrayed 
by  her  generals,  fell  into  the  hands  of  her  enemies.  Clo- 
taire gave  her  up  to  the  nobles,  who  generally  hated  her, 
and  who  used  her  in  the  most  cruel  manner.  After  having 
led  her  about  the  camp,  exposed  to  the  insults  of  all  who 
chose  to  insult  her,  she  was  tied  by  one  leg  and  arm  to  the 
tail  of  an  untamed  horse,  which,  setting  off  at  full  speed, 
quickly  dashed  out  her  brains.  After  this,  her  mangled 
body  was  burnt  to  ashes,  which  were  afterwards  interred 
in  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin,  at  Autun. 

Thus,  in  the  year  613,  Clotaire  became  sole  monarch  of 
F ranee,  and  quietly  enjoyed  his  kingdom  trll  his  death, 
which  happened  in  628.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dago- 
bert,  who  proved  a  great  and  powerful  prince,  and  raised 
the  kingdom  to  a  high  degree  of  splendor.  Dagobert  was 
succeeded  by  his  sons,  Sigebert  and  Clovis ;  the  former 
of  whom  had  the  kingdom  of  Austrasia,  and  the  latter,  that 
of  Burgundy.  Both  the  kings  were  minors  at  the  time  of 
their  accession  to  the  throne,  which  gave  an  opportunity 
to  the  mayors  of  the  palace  (the  highest  officers  under  the 
crown)  to  usurp  the  whole  authority.  Sigebert  died  in 
640,  after  a  short  reign  of  one  year ;  leaving  behind  him 
<*n  infant  son,  named  Dagobert,  whom  he  strongly  recom- 
mended to  the  care  of  Grimoalde,  his  mayor  of  the  palace. 
The  minister  caused  Dagobert  to  be  immediately  pro- 
claimed king,  but  did  not  long  suffer  him  to  enjoy  that 
honour;  for  he  sent  him  to  a  monastery  in  one  of  the  west- 
ern islands  of  Scotland ;  and  then,  asserting  that  he  was 
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dead,  advanced  his  own  son,  Childebert,  to  the  tnrone. 
Childebert  was  expelled  by  Clovis,  king  of  Burgundy  ;  who 
placed  on  the  throne  Childeric,  the  second  son  of  Sigebert 
Clovis  died  soon  after  the  revolution,  and  was  succeeded 
in  his  dominions  by  his  son  Clotaire,  who  died  in  a  short 
time,  without  issue.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Childeric ;  who,  after  a  short  reign,  was  murdered,  with 
his  queen,  and  an  infant  son,  named  Dagobert ;  though 
another,  named  Daniel,  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape. 

The  affairs  of  the  French  were  now  in  the  most  de- 
plorable situation.  The  princes  of  the  Merovingian  race 
had  been  for  some  time  entirely  deprived  of  their  power 
by  the  mayors  of  the  palace.  In  Austrasia,  the  admini- 
stration had  been  totally  engrossed  by  Pepin  and  his  sou 
Grimaulde ;  while  Archambaud  and  Ebroin  did  the  same 
in  Neustria  and  Burgundy.  On  the  re-union  of  Neustria 
and  Burgundy  to  the  rest  of  the  French  dominions,  this 
minister  ruled  with  such  a  despotic  sway,  that  the  nobility 
of  Austrasia  were  provoked  to  a  revolt;  electing  for  their 
dukes  two  chiefs,  named  Martin  and  Pepin.  The  forces 
of  the  confederates,  however,  were  defeated  by  Ebroin ; 
and  Martin,  having  surrendered  on  a  promise  of  safety, 
was  treacherously  put  to  death.  Pepin  lost  no  time  in 
recruiting  his  shattered  forces ;  but,  before  he  had  any  oc- 
casion to  try  his  fortune  a  second  time  in  the  field  of  battle, 
the  assassination  of  Ebroin  delivered  him  from  all  appre- 
hensions from  that  quarter.  After  his  death,  Pepin  over- 
threw the  royal  army  under  the  command  of  the  new  mi- 
nister Bertaire;  and,  having  got  possession  of  the  capital, 
caused  himself  to  be  declared  mayor  of  the  palace  ;  in  which 
station  he  continued  to  govern  with  an  absolute  sway  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  life 

Pepin  died  in  the  year  714,  having  enjoyed  unlimited 
power  for  twenty-six  years.  He  appointed  his  grandson, 
Theudobalde,  then  only  six  years  of  age,  to  succeed  him 
in  his  post  of  mayor  of  the  palace.  This  happeued  during 
the  reign  of  Dagobert,  already  mentioned ;  but  this  prince 
had  too  much  spirit  to  suffer  himself  to  be  deprived  of 
his  authority  by  an  infant.  The  adherents  of  the  young 
mayor  were  defeated  in  battle,  and  this  defeat  was  soon 
followed  by  his  death.  Charles,  however,  the  illegitimate 
son  of  Pepin,  was  now  raised  to  the  dignity  of  duke  by 
the  Austrasians,  and  by  his  great  qualities  seemed  worthy 
of  that  honour.  The  murder  of  Dagobert  freed  him  from 
a  powerful  opponent;  and  the  young  king,  Chilperic,  who 
after  Dagobert's  death  was  brought  from  a  cloister  to  the 
throne,  could  by  no  means  cope  with  such  an  experienced 
antagonist.  On  the  19th  of  March,  717,  Charles  had 
the  good  fortune  to  surprise  the  royal  camp  as  he  passed 
through  the  forest  of  Arden  ;  and  soon  after  a  battle  ensued, 
in  which  the  king's  forces  were  entirely  defeated.  On 
this  Chilperic  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Eudes,  duke  of 
Aquitain,   whose  friendship  he  purchased  by  the  final 
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cession  of  all  the  country  which  Eudes  had  seized  for  him- 
oelf.  Charles,  however,  having  placed  on  the  throne  an- 
other of  the  royal  family,  named  Clotaire,  advanced  against 
Chilperic  and  his  associate,  whom  he  completely  defeated 
near  Soissons.  After  this  disaster,  Eudes,  despairing  of  suc- 
cess, delivered  up  Chilperic  into  the  hands  of  his  antagonist. 

Charles,  now  advanced  to  the  summit  of  power,  treated 
Chilperic  with  great  respect;  and,  on  the  death  of  Clotaire, 
caused  him  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  Austrasia;  by  which, 
however,  his  own  power  was  not  diminished :  and  from 
this  time  the  authority  of  the  kings  of  France  became 
merely  nominal ;  and  so  inactive  and  indolent  were  they 
accounted,  that  historians  have  bestowed  upon  them  the 
epithet  of  "  idle."  Charles,  however,  had  still  one  com- 
petitor to  contend  with.  This  was  Rainfroy,  who  had 
been  appointed  mayor  of  the  palace ;  and  who  made  such 
a  vigorous  resistance,  that  Charles  was  obliged  to  allow 
him  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  country  of  Anjou. 
No  sooner,  however,  had  Charles  set  himself  at  liberty 
from  domestic  enemies,  thau  he  was  threatened  with  de- 
struction from  foreign  nations.  The  Suevians,  Erisons, 
and  Alemanni,  were  successively  encountered  and  defeated. 
Eudes,  also,  who  had  perfidiously  broken  the  treaties  to 
which  he  had  bound  himself,  was  twice  repulsed;  after 
which  Charles  invaded  Aquitain,  and  obliged  the  treache- 
rous duke  to  listen  to  reason.  This  was  scarcely  accomp- 
lished, when  he  found  himself  engaged  with  a  more  for- 
midable enemy  than  any  he  had  yet  encouutered.  The 
Saracens,  having  over-run  great  part  of  Asia,  now  turned 
their  victorious  arms  westward,  and  threatened  Europe 
with  total  subjection.  Spain  had  already  received  the 
yoke  ;  and,  having  passed  the  Pyrenees,  they  next  invaded 
France,  appearing  in  vast  numbers  under  the  walls  of 
Thoulouse.  Here  they  were  encountered  and  defeated 
by  Eudes;  but  this  proved  only  a  partial  check.  The 
barbarians,  once  more  passing  the  Pyrenees,  entered  France 
with  such  a  pow  erful  army,  that  Eudes  was  no  longer  able 
to  resist.  He  encountered  them,  indeed,  with  his  accus- 
tomed valour;  but,  being  forced  to  yield  to  superior  power, 
he  solicited  the  protection  and  assistance  of  Charles.  On 
this  occasion  the  latter,  on  account  of  his  valour  and  per- 
sonal strength,  acquired  the  name  of  Martel,  or  the  ham- 
mer, alluding  to  the  violence  of  the  strokes  he  bestowed 
on  his  enemies.  Three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
of  the  infidels,  among  whom  was  the  commander,  Abde- 
rahman,  himself,  are  said  to  have  perished  in  this  battle ; 
notw  ithstanding  w  hich,  they  soon  made  another  irruption : 
but  in  this  they  w  ere  again  defeated  by  Charles,  who,  by 
so  many  victories,  established  his  power  on  the  most  solid 
basis.  Having  again  defeated  the  Prisons,  and  with  his 
own  hand  killed  their  duke,  he  assumed  the  sovereignty  of 
the  dominions  of  Eudes  after  his  decease,  reserving  to 
himself  the  claim  of  homage,  which  he  ought  to  have 
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yielded  to  Thierri,  his  law  ful  sovereign.  At  last  his  cele- 
brity became  so  great,  that  he  was  chosen  by  Pope  Gre- 
gory HI.  for  his  protector.  He  offered  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  the  Greek  emperor,  and  to  invest  Charles  with 
the  dignity  of  Roman  consul ;  sending  him,  at  the  same 
time,  the  keys  of  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter ;  but  while  this 
negotiation  was  going  on,  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and 
Charles  Martel  himself,  died. 

After  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  year  741,  his 
dominions  were  divided  among  his  three  sons,  Carloman, 
Pepin,  and  Grippon,  according  to  the  disposition  he  had 
made  in  his  life-tune.  By  this,  Carloman,  the  eldest,  had 
Austrasia ;  Pepin,  the  second,  Neustria  and  Burgundy ; 
while  Grippon,  the  third,  had  only  some  lands  assigned 
him  in  France ;  by  which  he  was  so  much  displeased,  that 
the  tranquillity  of  the  empire  was  soon  disturbed.  With 
the  assistance  of  his  mother,  Sonnechilde,  he  seized  on 
the  city  of  Lahon,  w  here  he  sustained  a  violent  siege.  Ill 
the  end,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  submit;  Sonnechilde 
was  put  into  a  monastery,  and  Grippon  imprisoned  in  a 
castle  at  Arden.  The  two  brothers,  having  thus  freed 
themselves  from  their  domestic  enemy,  continued  to  go- 
vern the  empire  with  uninterrupted  harmony  ;  but  their 
tranquillity  was  soon  disturbed  by  the  intrigues  of  Sonne 
childe.  That  enterprising  and  ambitious  woman  had  ne- 
gotiated a  marriage  between  Odilon,  duke  of  Bavaria,  and 
Hiltrude,  the  sister  of  the  two  princes.  This  was  no  sooner 
accomplished  than  Odilon,  instigated  by  Sonnechilde,  and 
alarmed  at  the  growing  power  of  the  two  princes,  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  Theobald,  duke  of  the  Alemanni,  and 
Theodoric,  duke  of  the  Saxons ;  w  ho,  having  assembled  a 
formidable  army,  advanced  directly  against  the  princes. 
They  posted  themselves  in  an  advantageous  manner,  with 
the  river  Lech  in  their  front ;  but  Carloman  and  Pepin, 
passing  the  river  at  different  fords  in  the  night-time,  made 
a  vigorous  attack  on  the  camp  of  the  allies.  The  engage- 
ment continued  doubtful  for  five  hours;  but  at  last  the 
entrenchments  were  forced  on  all  sides,  the  Bavarians  and 
Saxons  were  entirely  routed,  and  the  vanquished  dukes  were 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  clemency  of  the  victors.  During 
their  absence^on  this  expedition,  Hunalde,  whom  Charles 
Martel  had  appointed  duke  of  Aquitain,  having  likewise 
entered  into  a  confederacy  with  Odilon,  passed  the  Loire, 
ravaged  the  open  country,  and  burnt  the  magnificent  cathe- 
dral of  Chartres.  The  two  princes,  however,  having  re- 
turned with  their  victorious  army,  Hunalde  found  himself 
obliged  to  retreat;  and  even  this  availed  him  but  little ; 
for  the  Franks,  entering  the  duchy  of  Aquitain,  committed 
such  devastations,  that  Hunalde  in  despair  resigned  his 
dominions  to  his  son,  and  retired  into  a  monastery.  This 
event  was  soon  followed  by  a  similar  resignation  of  Car- 
loman, who  suddenly  took  the  resolution  of  retiring  into  a 
convent. 
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By  Carloman's  resignation,  which  happened  in  the  year 
74G,  Pepin  was  left  sole  master  of  France ;  and  in  this 
exalted  station  he  acquitted  himself  in  such  a  manner  as 
has  justly  rendered  his  name  famous  to  posterity.  One 
of  the  first  acts  of  his  new  administration  was  to  release 
his  brother,  Grippon,  from  prison :  but  that  treacherous 
prince  had  no  sooner  regained  his  liberty,  than  he  again 
excited  the  Saxons  to  take  up  arms.   His  enterprise,  how- 
ever, proved  unsuccessful ;  the  Saxons  were  defeated,  their 
duke,  Theodoric,  was  taken,  and  his  subjects  were  obliged 
to  submit  to  the  will  of  the  conqueror;  who,  upon  this 
occasion,  caused  them  to  make  a  profession  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.    Grippon  then  fled  to  Hiltrude,  his  half- 
sister,  whose  husband,  Odilon,  was  now  dead,  and  had 
left  an  infant  son,  named  Tassilon.   He  met  with  a  favour- 
able reception  from  her ;  but,  with  his  usual  treachery, 
seized  both  her  and  her  son,  by  the  assistance  of  an  army 
of  mal-content  Franks,  whom  he  had  persuaded  to  join 
him.    His  next  step  was  to  assume  the  sovereignty  of  Ba- 
varia ;  but  being  driven  from  the  throne  by  Pepin,  he  was 
obliged  to  implore  his  clemency,  which  was  once  more 
granted.    All  these  misfortunes,  however,  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  cure  Grippon  of  his  turbulence  and  ambition: 
he  once  more  endeavoured  to  excite  disturbances  in  the 
court  of  Pepin ;  but,  being  finally  detected  and  baffled, 
he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Aquitain. 

Pepin,  having  now  subdued  all  his  enemies,  began  to 
think  of  assuming  the  title  of  king,  after  having  so  long 
enjoyed  the  regal  power.  His  wishes,  in  this  respect, 
were  perfectly  consonant  with  those  of  the  nation  in 
general.  The  nobility,  however,  were  bound  by  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  Childeric,  the  nominal  monarch  at 
that  time  :  and  this  oath  could  not  be  dispensed  with  but 
by  the  authority  of  the  pope.  Ambassadors  for  this  pur- 
pose were,  therefore,  despatched  both  from  Pepin  and 
the  nobility  to  Zachary,  the  reigning  pontiff.  His  holi- 
ness replied,  that  it  was  lawful  to  transfer  the  regal  dig- 
nity from  hands  incapable  of  maintaining  it,  to  those  who 
had  so  successfully  preserved  it ;  and  that  the  nation 
might  unite  in  the  same  person  the  authority  and  title  of 
king.  On  this  the  unfortunate  Childeric  was  degraded 
from  his  dignity,  and  confined  in  a  monastery  for  life ; 
Pepin  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Fi  ance,  and  the  line 
of  Clovis  was  finally  excluded  from  the  succession. 

This  revolution  took  place  in  the  year  751.  The  at- 
tention of  the  new  monarch  was  first  claimed  by  a  revolt 
of  the  Saxons  ;  but  they  were  soon  reduced  to  subjection, 
and  obliged  to  pay  an  additional  tribute  :  and,  during  his 
expedition  against  them,  the  king  had  the  satisfaction- of 
getting  rid  of  his  treacherous  competitor,  Grippon.  This 
turbulent  prince,  having  soon  become  weary  of  residing 
at  the  court  of  Aquitain,  determined  to  put  himself  under 
the  protection  of  Astolphus,  king  of  the  Lombards ;  but 
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j  he  was  killed  in  attempting  to  force  a  pass  on  the  confines 
of  Italy.    Pepin,  in  the  mean  time,  continued  to  push 
his  good  fortune.    The  submission  of  the  Saxons  was 
soon  followed  by  the  reduction  of  Brittany;  and  that  b 
the  recovery  of  Narbonne  from  the  infidels.  His 
exploit  was  the  protection  of  Pope  Stephen  II].,  against 
Astolphus,  the  king  of  the  Lombards,  who  had  seized  on 
the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and  insisted  on  being  acknow- 
ledged king  of  Rome.     The  pope,  unable  to  contend 
with  such  a  powerful  rival,  hastened  to  cross  the  Alps, 
and  implore  the  protection  of  Pepin,  who  received  him 
with  the  greatest  respect.    He  was  lodged  in  the  abbey 
of  St.  Denis,  and  attended  by  the  king  in  person  during 
a  dangerous  sickness  with  which  he  was  seized.    On  his 
recovery,  the  pontiff  solemnly  placed  the  diadem  on  the 
head  of  his  benefactor,  bestowed  the  regal  unction  on  his 
sons  Charles  and  Carloman,  and  conferred  on  the  three 
princes  the  title  of  patricians  of  Rome.    In  return  for 
these  honours,  Pepin  accompanied  the  pope  into  Italy,  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army.    Astolphus,  unable  to  with- 
stand such  a  powerful  antagonist,  shut  himself  up  in 
Pavia,  where  he  was  closely  besieged  by  the  Franks,  and 
obliged  to  renounce  all  pretensions  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Rome,  as  well  as  to  restore  the  city  and  exarchate  of  Ra- 
venna.   No  sooner  was  Pepin  gone,  however,  than  Astol- 
phus broke  the  treaty  he  had  just  ratified.    The  pope  was 
again  reduced  to  distress,  and  again  applied  to  Pepin.  He 
now  sent  him  a  pompous  epistle  in  the  style  and  character 
of  St.  Peter  himself ;  which  so  much  inflamed  the  zeal 
of  Pepin,  that  he  instantly  set  out  for  Italy,  and  com- 
pelled Astolphus  a  second  time  to  submit  to  his  terms, 
which  were  now  rendered  more  severe  by  the  imposition 
of  an  annual  tribute.    Pepin  next  made  a  tour  to  Rome ; 
but  finding  that  his  presence  there  gave  great  uneasiness 
both  to  the  Greeks  and  to  the  pope  himself,  he  thought 
proper  to  shorten  his  visit.    Soon  after  his  return,  Astol- 
phus died,  and  his  dominions  were  usurped  by  his  general, 
Didier ;  who,  however,  obtained  the  papal  sanction  for 
what  he  had  done,  and  was  recognised  as  lawful  sovereign 
of  the  Lombards  in  73G. 

Pepin  returned  to  France  in  triumph ;  but  the  peace 
of  his  dominions  was  soon  disturbed  by  the  revolt  of 
the  Saxons,  who  always  bore  the  French  yoke  with  the 
utmost  impatience.  Their  present  attempts,  however, 
proved  equally  unsuccessful  with  those  they  had  formerly 
made  ;  being  obliged  to  submit  and  purchase  their  pardon, 
not  only  by  a  renewal  of  their  tribute,  but  by  an  addi- 
tional supply  of  three  hundred  horse.  But  while  the 
king  was  absent  on  this  expedition,  Vaisar,  duke  of 
Aquitain,  took  the  opportunity  of  ravaging  Burgundy 
where  he  carried  his  devastations  as  far  as  Chalons.  Pe- 
pin soon  returned,  and,  entering  the  dominions  of  Vaisar, 
committed  similar  devastations,  and  would  probably  have 
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reduced  the  whole  territory  of  Aquitain,  had  he  not  been 
interrupted  by  the  hostile  preparations  of  his  nephew, 
Tassilon,  Duke  of  Bavaria.  The  king,  however,  con- 
tented himself  at  present  with  securing  his  frontiers,  by 
a  chain  of  posts,  against  any  invasion;  after  which,  he 
resumed  his  enterprise  on  the  dominions  of  Vaisar.  The 
latter  at  first  attempted  to  impede  the  progress  of  his  an- 
tagonist by  burning  and  laying  waste  the  country ;  but 
finding  this  to  no  purpose,  he  determined  to  try  his  for- 
tune in  an  engagement.  Victory  declared  in  favour  of 
Pepin ;  but  he  refused  to  grant  a  peace  upon  any  terms. 
The  French  monarch  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Ga- 
ronne ;  while  Vaisar  was  abandoned  by  his  ally,  the  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  and  even  by  his  own  subjects.  In  this  dis- 
tress he  retired,  with  a  band  of  faithful  adherents,  into 
the  country  of  Saintonge,  where  he  defended  himself  as 
long  as  possible,  but  was  at  last  deprived  both  of  his 
crown  and  life  by  the  victor. 

Thus  the  duchy  of  Aquitain  was  once  more  annexed 
to  the  crown  of  France;  but  Pepin  had  scarcely  time  to 
indulge  himself  with  a  view  of  his  new  conquest,  when 
he  was  seized  with  a  slow  fever,  which  put  an  end  to  his 
life,  in  the  year  708,  the  fifty-fourth  of  his  age,  and  seven- 
teenth of  his  reign.  lie  was  of  a  short  stature,  whence 
he  had  the  surname  of  Le  Bref,  or  the  Short;  but  his 
great  actions  justly  entitled  him  to  the  character  of  a  hero  ; 
though  under  the  succeeding  reign  his  own  fame  seen.ed 
to  have  been  entirely  forgotten,  and  on  his  tomb  was  only 
inscribed,  "  Here  lies  the  father  of  Charlemagne." 

Pepin  was  succeeded  in  his  authority  by  his  two  sons, 
Charles  and  Carloman,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  his  do- 
minions. They  continued  to  reign  conjointly  for  some 
time ;  but  the  active  and  enterprising  spirit  of  Charles 
gave  such  umbrage  to  the  weak  and  jealous  Carloman, 
that  he  regarded  him  with  envy,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
coming  to  an  open  rupture,  when  he  himself  was  taken 
off  by  death. 

The  first  military  enterprise  of  Charles  was  against 
Hunalde,  the  old  duke  of  Aquitain;  who,  leaving  the 
monastery  where  he  had  resided  upwards  of  twenty  years, 
resumed  the  royal  title,  and  was  joyfully  received  by  his 
subjects,  already  weary  of  the  French  yoke.  Charles 
took  the  field  with  the  utmost  expedition,  and  with  diffi- 
culty prevailed  upon  his  brother  Carloman,  who  was  then 
alive,  to  join  him  with  his  forces.  But  the  junction  was 
scarcely  effected,  when  Carloman  withdrew  his  forces 
again,  and  left  his  brother  to  carry  on  the  war  in  the  best 
manner  he  could.  Charles,  though  thus  deserted,  did  not 
hesitate  at  engaging  the  enemy ;  and,  having  overthrown 
them  in  a  great  battle,  Hunalde  was  obliged  to  fly  to  the 
territories  of  Lupus,  duke  of  Gascony.  Charles  quickly 
sent  an  embassy,  demanding  the  fugitive  prince;  and  Lu- 
pus, not  daring  to  disobey  the  orders  of  such  a  powerful 
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monarch,  yielded  up  the  unfortunate  Hunalde,  who  wai 
instantly  thrown  into  prison,  from  which,  however,  he 
afterwards  made  his  escape. 

The  death  of  Carloman,  which  happened  in  the  year 
771,  left  Charles  sole  master  of  France;  but  the  revolt 
of  the  Saxons  involved  him  in  a  series  of  wars,  from  which 
he  did  not  extricate  himself  for  thirty-three  years.  These 
had  long  been  tributaries  to  the  French,  but  frequently 
revolted ;  and  now,  when  freed  from  the  terror  of  Pepin's 
arms,  thought  they  had  a  right  to  shake  off  the  yoke  alto- 
gether. Charles  entered  their  country  with  a  powerful 
army,  and,  having  defeated  them  in  several  engagements, 
advanced  towards  Eresbourg,  near  Paderborn,  where  they 
had  their  capital  post,  and  where  was  the  image  of  their 
god,  Irminsul,  represented  as  a  man  completely  armed, 
and  standing  on  a  column.  The  Saxons  made  an  ob- 
stinate defence,  but  were  at  last  obliged  to  submit ;  and 
Charles  employed  his  army  three  days  in  demolishing  the 
monuments  of  idolatry  in  this  place  ;  which  so  much  dis- 
heartened the  whole  nation,  that  for  the  present  they  sub- 
mitted to  such  terms  as  he  pleased  to  impose ;  and  which 
were  rendered  easier  than  they  probably  would  have  been, 
by  the  news  which  Charles  now  received  from  Italy.  He 
had  concluded  a  marriage_  with  the  daughter  of  Di- 
dier,  king  of  the  Lombards  ;  but  this  had  been  dissolved 
by  the  pope,  who  reproached  the  Lombards  with  the 
stain  of  the  leprosy.  Thus  all  friendship  was  dissolved 
betwixt  Didier  and  Charles ;  and,  as  the  Lombard  mo- 
narchs  seem  to  have  had  a  kind  of  natural  enmity  towards 
the  popes,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  now  break  out 
with  uncommon  fury.  Didier  having  seized  and  frighted 
to  death  Pope  Stephen  IV.,  used  his  utmost  endeavours 
to  reduce  his  successor,  Adrian  I.,  to  a  state  entire  de- 
pendence on  himself.  Adrian  applied  to  the  French 
monarch,  the  usual  resource  of  the  pontiffs  in  those  days. 
Charles  was  very  willing  to  grant  the  necessary  assistance, 
but  the  nobility  were  averse  to  an  Italian  war;  so  that  he 
was  obliged  to  act  with  great  circumspection.  Several 
embassies  were,  therefore,  sent  to  Didier,  entreating  Inui 
to  restore  to  the  pope  those  places  which  he  had  taken 
from  him,  and  at  last  even  offering  him  a  large  sum  of 
money  if  he  would  do  so ;  but  this  proposal  being  re- 
jected, he  obtained  the  consent  of  his  nobility  to  make 
war  on  the  Lombards.  Didier  disposed  his  troops  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  officers  of  Charles  were  unani- 
mously of  opinion  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  force 
a  passage.  This,  however,  was  accomplished,  either 
through  the  superior  6kill  of  Charles,  or  a  panic  which 
seized  the  Lombard  soldiers ;  after  which,  Didier,  with 
the  old  Duke  of  Aquitain,  who  had  escaped  from  prison, 
and  taken  refuge  at  his  court,  shut  themselves  up  in  Pavia. 
Adalgise,  the  only  son  of  the  Lombard  monarch,  with 
the  widow  and  children  of  Carloman,  fled  to  Verona. 
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That  city  was  immediately  invested  by  the  conqueror, 
and  in  a  short  time  obliged  to  submit.  Adalgise  had  the 
good  fortune  to  escape  to  Constantinople ;  but  we  are  not 
informed  what  became  of  Carloman's  widow  and  chil- 
dren. Charles,  after  paying  a  short  visit  to  Rome,  re- 
turned to  the  siege  of  Pavia.  The  place  was  vigorously 
defended,  until  famine  and  pestilence  obliged  the  inha- 
bitants to  implore  the  clemency  of  Charles.  Hunalde 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  own  obstinacy,  in  opposing  the  in- 
tention of  the  people;  Didier  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
carried  into  France ;  but  we  are  not  informed  of  his  fate 
afterwards:  his  kingdom,  however,  was  totally  dissolved, 
and  Charles  was  crowned  king  of  Lombardy,  at  Milan, 
in  the  year  774. 

Having  received  the  oaths  of  allegiance  from  his  new 
subjects,  Charles  set  out  for  Saxony,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  had  again  revolted,  and  recovered  Eresbourg,  their 
capital.  The  king  soon  recovered  this  important  post ; 
but  a  detachment  of  his  army  being  cut  off,  and  new 
troubles  arising  in  Italy,  he  was  obliged  to  accept  of  the 
proposals  of  the  Saxons,  though  their  sincerity  was  very 
doubtful.  Having,  therefore,  strengthened  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Eresbourg,  and  left  a  sufficient  garrison  in  the 
place,  he  set  out  for  Italy,  which  was  all  in  commotion, 
through  the  intrigues  of  the  Emperor  of  the  East,  and 
Adalgise,  the  son  of  Didier.  The  presence  of  Charles 
restored  tranquillity  in  that  quarter  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  Saxons  having  taken  Eresbourg  and  destroyed  the  for- 
tifications, threatened  to  annihilate  the  French  power  in 
that  quarter.  On  the  king's  return,  he  found  them  em- 
ployed in  the  siege  of  Sigebourg.  His  sudden  arrival 
struck  the  barbarians  with  such  terror,  that  they  sued  for 
peace ;  which  the  king  once  more  granted,  but  took  care 
to  secure  their  obedience,  by  erecting  a  chain  of  forts 
along  the  river  Lippe,  and  repairing  the  fortifications  of 
Eresbourg.  An  assembly  of  the  Saxon  chiefs  was  held 
at  Paderborn;  and  a  promise  was  made  that  the  nation 
should  embrace  the  Christian  religion ;  after  which  the 
king  set  out  on  an  expedition  to  Spain,  in  the  year  778. 

This  new  enterprise  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of 
Ibunala,  the  Moorish  sovereigu  of  Saragossa,  who  had 
been  driven  from  his  territory.  He  was  restored,  how- 
ever, by  the  prowess  of  Charles,  who  reduced  the  cities 
of  Pampeluna  and  Saragossa.  He  reduced  also  the  city 
of  Barcelona,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Navarre  and  Arragon ; 
but,  on  his  return,  he  met  with  a  severe  check  from  the 
Ga  scons,  who  attacked  and  defeated  the  rear-guard  of 
his  army  with  great  slaughter,  as  they  passed  the  Pyrenean 
mountains. 

In  the  next  year,  779,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Italy,  with  his 
two  sons,  Carloman  and  Louis.  Having  passed  the  winter 
at  Pavia,  he  entered  Rome  in  the  spring,  amidst  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  inhabitants.    Here,  in  the  thirty-ninth 
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year  of  his  age,  he  divided  his  dominions,  in  presence  of 
the  pope,  betwixt  his  two  sons,  Carloman  ahd  Louis. 
The  former,  who  now  took  the  name  of  Pepin,  had 
Lombardy  ;  the  latter,  Aquitain.  Having  then  received 
the  submission  of  Tassilon,  duke  of  Bavaria,  he  set  out 
for  Saxony,  where  he  took  a  most  severe  revenge  on  the 
people  of  that  country  for  the  numerous  treacheries  they 
had  been  guilty  of.  The  present  revolt  was  chiefly  owing 
to  a  chief  named  Witikind,  who  had  twice  before  fled 
from  the  victorious  arms  of  Charles,  and  taken  refu°e  at 
the  court  of  Denmark.  Returning  from  thence  in  the 
king's  absence,  he  roused  his  countrymen  to  action ;  while 
the  generals  of  Charles,  disagreeing  among  themselves, 
neglected  to  take  the  proper  methods  for  repelling  the 
enemy.  In  consequence  of  this,  they  were  entirely  de- 
feated on  the  banks  of  the  Weser,  in  the  year  782. 
Charles  arrived  in  time  to  prevent  the  total  destruction  of 
his  people,  and  directly  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the 
country.  Witikind,  unable  to  resist  his  antagonist,  once 
more  fled  into  Denmark;  but  four  thousand  five  hundred 
of  his  followers  perished  at  once  by  the  hands  of  the  ex- 
ecutioner. An  universal  insurrection  was  the  conse- 
quence of  this  unheard-of  cruelty;  and  though,  during 
three  years,  the  French  monarch  was  constantly  successful 
in  the  field,  he  found  it  impossible,  by  any  force  whatever, 
to  subdue  the  spirit  of  the  people.  At  last,  therefore, 
he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  negotiation.  Witi- 
kind and  several  other  chiefs  were  invited  to  an  interview; 
where  Charles  represented  to  them,  in  such  strong  co- 
lours, the  ruin  which  must  necessarily  ensue  to  their  country 
by  persisting  in  opposition  to  him,  that  they  were  induced 
not  only  to  persuade  their  countrymen  finally  to  submit, 
but  to  embrace  the  Christian  religion. 

Charles,  having  thus  brought  his  affairs  in  Saxony 
to  a  happy  conclusion,  turned  his  arms  against  Tassi- 
lon, duke  of  Bavaria,  who  had  secretly  supported  the 
Saxons  in  their  revolt.  Having  entered  his  country  with 
a  powerful  army,  in  the  year  787,  he  made  such  rapid 
advances,  that  the  total  destruction  of  Tassilon  seemed 
inevitable.  Charles  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  river 
Lech,  when  Tassilon  privately  entered  his  camp,  and 
threw  himself  at  his  feet.  The  king  had  compassion  on 
his  faithless  kinsman,  on  seeing  him  in  this  abject  posture; 
but  no  sooner  did  the  traitor  find  himself  at  liberty,  than 
he  stirred  up  the  Hunns,  the  Greek  emperor,  and  the 
fugitive  Adalgise,  against  the  king.  He  fomented  also 
the  discontents  of  the  factious  nobles  of  Aquitain  and 
Lombardy ;  but  his  subjects,  fearing  lest  these  intrigues 
should  involve  them  in  destruction,  made  a  discovery  of 
the  whole  to  Charles.  Tassilon,  ignorant  of  this,  entered 
the  diet  at  Ingelheim,  not  suspecting  any  danger,  but  was 
instantly  arrested  by  order  of  the  French  monarch.  Being 
brought  to  trial,  the  proofs  of  his  guilt  were  so  apparent, 
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that  he  was  condemned  to  lose  his  head  :  his  punishment, 
however,  was  afterwards  mitigated  to  perpetual  confine- 
ment in  a  monastery;  and  the  duchy  of  Bavaria  was  an- 
nexed to  the  dominions  of  Charles. 

The  H  unns  and  other  enemies  of  the  French  monarch 
continued  to  prosecute  their  enterprises,  without  regarding 
the  fate  of  their  associate  Tassilon.  Their  attempts,  how- 
ever, only  served  to  increase  the  fame  of  Charles.  lie 
defeated  the  Hunns  in  Bavaria,  and  the  Greek  emperor  in 
Italy  ;  obliging  the  latter  to  renounce  for  ever  the  fortune 
of  Adalgise.  The  Hunns,  not  disheartened  by  their  de- 
feat, continuing  to  infest  the  French  dominions,  Charles 
entered  their  country  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army; 
and,  having  forced  their  entrenchments,  penetrated  as  far 
as  Raal  on  the  Danube,  but  was  compelled,  by  an  epi- 
demic distemper,  to  retire  before  he  had  finished  his  con- 
quest. He  was  no  sooner  returned  to  hie  own  dominions, 
than  he  had  the  mortification  to  be  informed,  that  his 
eldest  son,  Pepin,  had  conspired  against  his  sovereignty 
and  life.  The  plot  was  discovered  by  a  priest,  who  had 
accidently  fallen  asleep  in  a  church  where  the  conspira- 
tors were  assembled.  Being  awakened  by  their  voices, 
he  overheard  them  consulting  on  the  proper  measures  lor 
completing  their  purpose;  on  which  he  instantly  set  out 
for  the  palace,  and  summoned  the  monarch  from  his  bed, 
to  inform  him  of  the  guilt  of  his  son.  Pepin  was  seized, 
and  condemned  to  expiate  his  offences  by  spending  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  a  monastery. 

Charles  was  no  sooner  freed  from  this  danger  than  he 
was  again  called  to  arms  by  a  revolt  of  the  Saxons  on  the 
one  hand,  while  a  formidable  invasion  of  the  Moors  dis- 
tressed him  on  the  other;  the  Hunns,  at  the  same  time, 
renewing  their  depredations  on  his  dominions.  The  king 
did  not  at  present  make  war  against  the  Moors ;  probably 
foreseeing  that  they  would  be  called  off  by  their  Christian 
enemies  in  Spain.  This  accordingly  happened ;  the  vic- 
tories of  Alonzo  the  Chaste  obliged  them  to  leave  France; 
after  which,  Charles  marched  in  person  to  attack  the 
Saxons  and  Hunns.  The  former  consented  again  to  re- 
ceive the  Christian  religion,  and  were  likewise  obliged  to 
deliver  up  a  third  part  of  their  army,  to  be  disposed  of  at 
the  king's  pleasure;  but  the  Hunns  defended  themselves 
with  incredible  vigour.  Though  often  defeated,  their  love 
of  liberty  was  altogether  invincible;  so  that  the  war  was 
not  terminated  but  by  the  death  of  the  king,  and  an  almost 
total  destruction  of  the  people :  only  one  tribe  could  be 
induced  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  French  mo- 
narch. 

These  exploits  were  finished  betwixt  the  years  79-3  and 
798  ;  after  which,  Charles,  availing  himself  of  the  dissen- 
sions of  the  Moorish  chiefs,  invaded  and  subdued  the 
islands  of  Majorca  and  Minorca.  The  satisfaction  he 
felt  from  this  new  conquest,  however,  was  sood  damped 
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by  the  troubles  which  broke  out  in  Italy.  After  the  death 
of  Pope  Adrian,  his  nephew  aspired  to  the  papal  dignity; 
but  a  piiest,  named  Leo,  being  preferred,  the  disappoint- 
ed candidate  determined  on  revenge.  He  managed  mat- 
ters so  well,  that  his  designs  were  concealed  for  four 
years.  At  last,  on  the  day  of  a  procession,  a  furious 
assault  was  made  on  the  person  of  Leo.  The  unfor- 
tunate pontiff  was  left  for  dead  on  the  ground  :  but  having 
recovered,  and  made  his  escape  to  the  Vatican,  he  was 
protected  by  the  Uuke  of  Spoleto,  at  that  time  general 
of  the  French  forces.  His  cause  was  warmly  espoused 
by  Charles,  who  invited  him  to  his  camp  at  Paderborn, 
in  \\  estphalia ;  whence  he  sent  him  with  a  numerous 
guard  to  Rome,  promising  soon  after  to  visit  that  metro- 
polis, and  redress  all  grievances.  His  attention  for  the 
i  present,  however,  was  wholly  engaged  by  the  descent  of 
the  Normans  on  the  maritime  provinces  of  his  dominions  ; 
so  that  he  was  obliged  to  defer  the  promised  assistance 
for  some  time  longer.  Having  constructed  forts  at  the 
mouths  of  most  of  the  navigable  rivers,  and  further  pro- 
vided for  the  defence  of  his  territories,  by  instituting  a 
regular  militia,  and  appointing  squadrons  to  cruise  against 
the  invaders,  he  set  out  for  the  fourth  and  last  time  on  a 
journey  to  Rome.  Here  he  was  received  with  the  highest 
honours.  Leo  was  allowed  to  clear  himself  by  oath  of 
the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge  by  his  enemies,  while  his 
accusers  were  sent  into  exile.  On  the  festival  of  Christ- 
mas, in  the  year  800,  after  Charles  had  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter,  and  assisted  devoutly 
at  mass,  the  pope  suddenly  put  a  crown  on  his  head;  and 
the  place  instantly  resounded  with  acclamations  of  "  Long 
life  to  Charles  the  August,  crow  ned  by  the  hand  of  God  ! 
Long  life  and  victory  to  the  great  and  pacific  emperor  of 
the  Romans!"  His  body  was  then  consecrated  and 
anointed  with  royal  unction;  and,  after  being  conducted 
to  a  throne,  he  was  treated  with  all  the  respect  usually 
paid  to  the  ancient  Caesars  ;  from  this  time  also  he  was 
honoured  with  the  title  of  Charlemagne,  or  Charles  the 
Great. 

Charles  being  now  raised  to  the  supreme  dignity  in  the 
west,  proposed  to  unite  in  himself  the  whole  power  of 
the  first  Roman  emperors,  by  marrying  Irene,  the  empress 
of  the  east.  But  in  this  he  was  disappointed  by  the  mar- 
riage of  that  princess  with  Nicephorus;  however,  the 
latter  acknowledged  his  new  dignity  of  Augustus,  and  the 
boundaries  of  the  two  empires  were  amicably  settled. 
Charles  wr»  further  gratified  by  the  respect  paid  him  by 
Haroun  Al-Rashid,  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  who  yielded 
to  him  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  holy  sepulchre. 
But  in  the  mean  time  his  empire  was  menaced  with  the 
invasion  of  very  formidable  enemies,  w  horn  he  might  have 
found  it  hard  to  resist.  These  were  the  Normans,  at  this 
'  time  under  the  government  of  Godfrey,  a  celebrated  war- 
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rior,  ana  who,  by  their  adventurous  spirit  and  skill  in 
maritime  affairs,  threatened  all  the  western  coasts  of 
Europe  with  desolation.  From  motives  of  mutual  con- 
venience, a  transitory  peace  was  established,  and  Charles 
made  use  of  this  interval  to  settle  the  final  distribution  of 
his  dominions.  Aquitain  and  Gascony,  with  the  Spanish 
march,  were  assigned  to  his  son  Louis ;  Pepin  had  Italy 
confirmed  to  him  ;  and  to  this  was  added  the  greatest  part 
of  Bavaria,  with  the  country  now  possessed  by  the  Ori- 
sons. Charles,  the  eldest,  had  Neustria,  Austrasia,  and 
Thuringia.  This  division,  however,  had  scarcely  taken 
place,  when  the  princes  were  all  obliged  to  defend  their 
dominions  by  force  of  arms.  Louis  and  Pepin  were  at- 
tacked by  the  Saracens,  and  Charles  by  the  Sclavonians. 
All  these  enemies  were  defeated ;  but,  when  Charles 
hoped  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  tranquillity,  he 
was  once  more  called  forth  to  martial  exertions  by  the 
hostile  conduct  of  Godfrey,  the  Norman  leader.  Charles 
sent  him  a  message  of  defiance,  which  was  returned  in  the 
same  style  by  Godfrey :  but  the  former,  by  artfully  fo- 
menting divisions  among  the  northern  powers,  prevented 
for  awhile  the  threatened  danger;  but  these  disturbances 
being  quelled,  the  Normans  renewed  their  depredations, 
and  Charles  was  obliged  to  face  them  in  the  field.  An 
engagement,  however,  was  prevented  by  the  death  of 
Godfrey,  who  was  assassinated  by  a  private  soldier ;  on 
which  the  Norman  army  retreated.  The  latter  davs  of 
Charles  were  embittered  by  domestic  misfortunes.  His 
favourite  daughter,  Rotrude,  died,  as  did  also  Pepin,  king 
of  Italy;  and  these  misfortunes  were  soon  followed  by  the 
death  of  his  eldest  son,  Charles.  The  emperor  then 
thought  proper  to  associate  his  only  surviving  son,  Louis, 
with  him  in  the  government;  which  was  formally  done  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  Charles  himself  died  on  the  27th  of 
January,  814,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  forty-seventh  of  his  reign. 

Louis,  the  son  and  successor  of  Charlemagne,  was  at 
this  time  about  thirty-six  years  of  age,  and  had  married 
Ermengarde,  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Hesbai,  of  the 
diocese  of  Liege,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  Lothaire, 
Pepin,  and  Louis;  Lothaire,  the  eldest,  was  associated 
with  himself  in  the  empire,  and  the  two  youngest  were  en- 
trusted with  the  governments  of  Aquitaiu  and  Bavaria. 
Every  one  of  the  princes  proved  unfaithful  to  their  father, 
as  well  as  enemies  to  each  other.  The  death  of  Ermen- 
garde, and  the  marriage  of  the  emperor  with  Judith,  an 
artful  but  accomplished  princess  of  Bavaria,  proved  the 
first  source  of  calamity  to  the  empire.  In  the  year  823, 
Charles,  the  emperor's  youngest  son,  was  born ;  and  his 
pretensions  became  in  time  more  fatal  to  the  public  tran- 
quillity than  the  ambition  of  all  the  rest.  Various  parts 
of  the  imperial  dominions  were  likewise  assaulted  by 
foreign  qnemies.    The  inhabitants  of  Brittany  and  Na- 
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varre  revolted  ;  the  Moors  invaded  Catalonia  ;  and  the  am- 
bition of  Judith  produced  a  war  amongst  the  brothers 
themselves. 

Charles  at  fjrst  had  been  appointed  sovereign  of  that 
part  of  Germany  bounded  by  the  rivers  Danube,  the 
Maine,  the  Neckar,  and  the  Rhine ;  the  country  of  the 
Grisons  and  Burgundy,  comprehending  Geneva  and  the 
Swiss  cantons :  but  this  was  opposed  by  the  three  elder 
sons.  Pepin  and  Louis  advanced  with  the  united  forces 
of  Aquitain  and  Bavaria;  while  the  Imperial  troops  de- 
serted their  standard,  and  joined  the  malcontents.  The 
emperor  was  taken  prisoner,  and  the  empress  retired  to  a 
monastery.  Lothaire,  the  eldest  of  the  young  princes  to 
whom  the  rest  found  themselves  obliged  to  submit,  was 
the  person  who  retained  the  emperor  in  his  possession ; 
but,  notwithstanding  his  breach  of  duty,  his  heart  was 
touched  with  remorse  on  account  of  the  crimes  he  had 
committed.  Dreading  the  reproach  of  the  world,  and 
being  threatened  with  the  censures  of  the  church,  he 
threw  himself  at  his  father's  feet,  and  implored  pardon 
for  his  guilt,  consenting  to  relinquish  the  authority  he  had 
unjustly  usurped.  Thus  Louis  was  re-established  in  his 
authority  by  the  diet  of  the  empire  which  had  met  to 
depose  him.  His  first  step  was  to  recall  his  empress 
from  the  monastery  to  which  she  had  retired ;  but  this 
princess,  implacable  in  her  resentment,  now  persecuted 
Lothaire  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  was  obliged  to  join 
his  two  brothers,  Pepin  and  Louis,  in  a  confederacy 
against  their  father.  The  old  emperor  thought  to  check 
this  rebellious  disposition  by  revoking  his  grant  of  Aqui- 
tain to  Pepin,  and  conferring  it  on  his  youngest  son, 
Charles,  then  only  nine  years  of  age  ;  but  Pope  Gre- 
gory IV.  conferred  the  imperial  dignity  itself  on  Lo- 
thaire, deposing  the  unhappy  monarch,  and  again  send- 
ing the  empress  to  a  nunnery  in  the  forest  of  Arden.  The 
unnatural  behaviour  of  the  emperor's  sons,  however,  once 
more  excited  the  compassion  of  his  subjects.  Dreux, 
the  bishop  of  Metz,  used  his  interest  with  Louis,  king 
of  Bavaria,  to  arm  his  subjects  in  defence  of  his  father. 
In  this  enterprise  the  Bavarian  monarch  was  joined  by  the 
French  and  Saxons ;  so  that  the  aged  emperor  was  once 
more  restored,  the  empress  released  from  her  nunnery, 
and  Charles  from  his  prison,  in  the  year  833. 

The  ambition  of  Judith  soon  occasioned  new  commo- 
tions. Taking  advantage  of  the  affection  her  husband 
bore  her,  she  persuaded  him  to  invest  her  son  Charles  with 
the  sovereignty  of  Neustria,  as  well  as  the  dominions 
formerly  assigned  him.  This  was  productive  of  great 
discontents  on  the  part  of  Lothaire  and  Pepin ;  but  their 
power  was  now  too  much  broken  to  be  able  to  accomplish 
any  thing  by  force  of  arms.  The  death  of  Pepin,  which 
happened  soon  after,  produced  a  new  division  of  the 
empire.    The  claims  of  young  Pepin  and  Charles,  sons 
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of  the  deceased  prince,  were  entirely  disregarded,  and 
his  French  dominions  were  divided  between  the  two 
brothers,  Charles  and  Lothaire,  the  latter  being  named 
guardian  to  his  infant  nephew.  This  enraged  Louis  of 
Bavaria,  whose  interest  was  entirely  neglected  in  the  par 
tition,  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  again  revolted ;  but  the 
unexpected  appearance  of  the  Saxons  obliged  him  to 
submit  and  ask  pardon  for  his  offence.  Still,  however 
the  ambition  of  the  empress  kept  matters  in  a  continual 
ferment,  and  the  empire  was  again  threatened  with  all  the 
calamities  of  a  civil  war ;  but  before  this  took  place,  the 
emperor  died,  in  841,  after  an  unfortunate  reign  of  twenty- 
seven  years. 

Louis  was  eminent  for  the  mildness  of  his  manners  and 
peaceful  virtues,  which  procured  him  the  title  of  Le  De- 
bonnaire,  or  "  the  gentle  :"  but  such  were  the  turbulence 
and  excessive  barbarity  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  that 
all  his  virtues,  instead  of  procuring  him  respect  and  esteem, 
were  productive  only  of  contempt  and  rebellion  from  those 
whom  both  duty  and  nature  ought  to  have  rendered  the 
most  submissive  and  obedient. 

The  decease  of  the  emperor  was  followed  by  a  civil  war 
anions  his  sons.  The  united  forces  of  Lothaire  and  his 
nephew,  Pepin,  were  defeated  by  those  of  Charles  and 
Louis  in  a  very  sanguinary  battle  in  the  plains  of  Fontenoy, 
where  one  hundred  thousand  Franks  perished,  in  the  year 
842.  This  victory,  however,  did  not  decide  the  fortune 
of  the  war.  The  conquerors  having,  through  motives  of 
interest  or  jealousy,  retired  each  into  their  own  dominions, 
Lothaire  found  means  not  only  to  recruit  his  shattered 
forces,  but  pressed  the  other  two  princes  so  vigorously, 
that  they  were  forced  to  consent  to  a  new  partition  of  the 
empire.  By  this,  Lothaire  was  allowed  to  possess  the 
"*hole  of  Italy,  with  the  whole  tract  of  country  between 
tne  rivers  Rhone  and  Rhine,  as  well  as  that  between  the 
Meuse  and  Scheldt.  Charles  had  Aquitain,  with  the 
country  lying  between  the  Loire  and  the  Meuse ;  while 
Lsuishad  Bavaria,  w  ith  the  rest  of  Germany,  from  whence 
he  was  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Louis  the  Ger- 
man. 

By  this  partition,  Germany  and  France  were  disjoined 
in  such  a  manner  as  never  afterwards  to  be  united  under 
one  head.  That  part  of  France  which  was  allotted  to 
Lothaire,  w  as  from  him  called  Lotharingia,  and  afterwards 
Lorrain,  by  a  gradual  corruption  of  the  word.  The  sove- 
reignty, however,  which  that  prince  had  purchased  at 
the  expense  of  every  filial  duty,  afforded  him  now  but 
little  satisfaction.  Disgusted  with  the  cares  and  anxieties 
of  his  situation,  he  sought  relief  in  a  monastery,  in  the 
year  85.5.  On  his  retreat  from  the  throne,  he  allotted  to 
his  eldest  son,  Louis  II.,  the  sovereignty  of  Italy;  to  his 
second  son,  Lothaire,  the  territory  of  Lorrain,  with  the 
title  of  king  ;  and  to  his  youngest  son,  Charles,  surnamed 
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the  Bald,  Provence,  Dauphiny,  and  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Burgundy  ;  so  that  he  may  be  considered  as  properly 
the  king  of  France.    From  the  year  845  to  857,  the  pro- 
vinces subjected  to  his  jurisdiction  had  been  infested  by 
the  annual  depredations  of  the  Normans,   from  whom 
Charles  was  at  last  obliged  to  purchase  peace  at  a  greater 
expense  than  might  have  carried  on  a  successful  war.  The 
people  of  Brittany  had  also  revolted ;  and  though  obliged 
by  the  appearance  of  Charles  himself,  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army,  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  they  no  sooner 
perceived  him  again  embarrassed  by  the  incursions  of  the 
Normans,  than  they  threw  off  the  yoke,  and,  under  the 
conduct  of  their  duke,  Louis,  subdued  the  neighbouring 
diocese  of  Rennes;  after  which  exploit  Louis  assumed  the 
regal  title,  w  hich  he  transmitted  to  his  son  Ilirespee.  By  him 
Charles  was  totally  defeated  ;  and  his  subjects,  perceiving  the 
weakness  of  their  monarch,  put  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Louis  the  German.   His  ambition  prompted  him 
to  listen  to  the  proposal ;  and,  therefore,  taking  the  oppor- 
tunity of  Charles's  absence  in  repelling  an  invasion  of  the 
Danes,  he  marched  with  a  formidable  army  into  France, 
and  was  solemnly  crowned  by  the  archbishop  of  Sens,  in 
the  year  857.    Being  too  confident  of  success,  however, 
and  fancying  himself  already  established  on  the  throne,  he 
was  persuaded  to  dismiss  his  German  forces  ;  which  he 
had  no  sooner  done,  than  Charles  marched  against  him 
with  an  army,  and  Louis  abandoned  his  new  kingdom  as 
easily  as  he  had  obtained  it. 

Nothwithstanding  this  success,  the  kingdom  of  Charles 
continued  still  in  a  very  unstable  situation.  The  Normans 
harassed  him  in  one  quarter,  and  the  king  of  Brittany  in 
another.  He  marched  against  the  latter,  in  the  year  8G0, 
but  had  the  misfortune  to  receive  a  total  defeat,  after  an 
engagement  which  lasted  two  days.  The  victory  was 
chiefly  owing  to  a  noted  warrior,  named  Robert  Le  Fort, 
or  the  Strong,  who  commanded  the  Bretons  ;  but  Charles 
found  means  to  gain  him  over  to  his  party,  by  investing 
him  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  France,  including  the  country 
which  lies  between  the  rivers  Seine  and  Loire. 

For  some  time  the  abilities  of  Robert  continued  to 
support  the  tottering  throne  of  Charles  ;  but  his  difficulties 
returned  on  the  death  of  that  hero,  who  was  killed  in  re- 
pelling an  invasion  of  the  Danes. 

The  Normans,  in  the  mean  time,  continued  their  in- 
cursions to  such  a  degree,  that  Solomon,  king  of  Brittany, 
was  persuaded  to  join  his  forces  to  those  of  Charles,  in 
order  to  repel  the  common  enemy.  The  event  proved 
unfortunate  to  the  Normans,  for  their  principal  leaders 
were  besieged  at  Angiers,  and  obliged  to  purchase  leave 
to  depart,  by  relinquishing  all  the  spoil  they  had  taken. 
Charles,  thus  freed  from  a  formidable  enemy,  began  to 
aspire  to  the  imperial  crown,  which  about  this  time  be- 
came vacant  by  the  death  of  Louis.    This  belonged  of 
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right  to  Louis  the  German  ;  but  Charles,  having  assembled 
a  powerful  army,  marched  with  it  into  Italy,  before  Louis 
could  be  apprised  of  his  designs ;  and,  being  favourably 
received  at  Rome,  the  imperial  crown  was  put  upon  his 
head  by  the  pope,  in  the  year  873.  Louis,  enraged  at 
his  disappointment,  discharged  his  fury  on  the  defenceless 
country  of  Champagne  ;  and  though  the  approach  of 
Charles  obliged  him  for  the  present  to  retire,  yet  he 
continued  his  preparations  with  such  vigour,  that  Charles 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  found  him  a  very  formid- 
able adversary,  had  he  not  been  taken  off  by  death  in  the 
year  877.  Charles  was  no  sooner  informed  of  his  bro- 
ther's decease,  than  he  invaded  the  dominions  of  his  son 
Louis,  who  possessed  Franconia,  Thuringia,  the  Lower 
Lorrain,  and  some  other  territories  in  that  quarter.  The 
enterprise,  however,  proved  unsuccesstul.  Charles,  though 
superior  in  numbers,  was  defeated  with  great  slaughter, 
and  had  scarcely  time  to  reunite  his  scattered  forces, 
when  he  was  informed  that  the  Normans  had  invad- 
ed his  territories,  laid  waste  part  of  the  country,  and 
taken  possession  of  the  city  of  Rouen.  So  many  dis- 
asters affected  him  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  fell  dan- 
gerously ill,  and  was  scarcely  recovered  of  his  sickness, 
when  he  found  himself  called  into  Italy  to  the  assistance 
of  the  pope  against  the  Saracens,  whose  invasions  were 
encouraged  by  the  dukes  of  Beneventum  and  the  Greek 
emperor.  Charles  passed  into  Italy  with  only  a  few  fol- 
lowers ;  but  when  he  came  to  Pavia,  at  which  place  the 
pontiff  had  appointed  to  meet  him,  he  was  informed  that 
Carloman,  king  of  Bavaria,  and  son  of  Louis  the  Ger- 
man, was  already  in  Italy  with  a  powerful  army,  and  laid 
claim  to  the  imperial  title,  in  virtue  of  his  father's  right. 
Charles  prepared  to  oppose  him  by  force  of  arms ;  but 
his  generals  conspired  against  him,  and  the  soldiers  de- 
clared their  resolution  not  to  pass  the  Alps.  On  this,  he 
was  obliged  to  retire  to  Fi  ance,  at  the  very  moment  that 
Carloman,  dreading  his  power,  prepared  to  return  to  Ger- 
many. This  was  the  last  of  Charles's  enterprises.  His 
journey  brought  on  a  return  of  his  indisposition,  which 
was  rendered  fatal  through  the  treachery  of  a  Jewish  phy- 
sician, who  administered  poison  to  him,  under  pretence 
of  curing  his  malady.  He  expired  in  a  cottage  upon 
Mount  Cenis,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
thirty-eighth  of  his  reign  over  the  kingdom  of  France. 

Charles's  ambition  had  been  productive  of  much  dis- 
tress both  to  himself  and  to  his  subjects.  His  son  Louis, 
surnamed,  from  a  defect  in  his  speech,  the  Stammerer, 
was  of  a  very  different  disposition;  but  his  feeble  ad- 
ministration was  ill-calculated  to  retrieve  matters  in  their 
present  situation.  He  died  on  the  10th  of  April,  879, 
while  on  a  march  to  suppress  some  insurrections  in  Bur- 
gundy. He  left  his  queen,  Adelaide,  pregnant;  who,  some 
time  after  his  decease,  was  delivered  of  a  son,  named 
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Charles.  After  his  death  followed  an  interregnum  ;  during 
which,  a  faction  was  formed  for  setting  aside  the  chil- 
dren of  Louis  the  Stammerer,  in  favour  of  the  German 
princes,  sons  to  Louis,  the  brother  of  Charles  the  Bald. 
This  scheme,  however,  proved  abortive;  and  the  two 
sons  of  the  late  king,  Louis  and  Carloman,  Mere  crowned 
kings  of  France.  Another  kingdom  was  at  that  time 
erected  by  an  assembly  of  the  states,  namely,  the  king- 
dom of  Provence,  which  was  given  to  Duke  Boson, 
brother-in-law  to  Charles  the  Bald.  In  881,  both  kings 
of  France  died;  Louis,  as  was  suspected,  by  poison; 
and  Carloman  of  a  wound  he  received  accidently  while 
hunting.  This  produced  a  second  interregnum ;  which 
ended  with  calling  in  Charles  the  Gross,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many. His  reign  was  more  unfortunate  than  that  of  any 
of  his  predecessors.  The  Normans,  to  whom  he  had 
given  permission  to  settle  in  Friesland,  sailed  up  the 
Seine  with  a  fleet  of  seven  hundred  ships,  and  laid  siege 
to  Paris.  Charles,  unable  to  force  them  to  abandon  their 
undertaking,  purchased  their  departure  with  a  large  sum. 
But,  as  the  king  could  not  advance  the  money  at  once,  he 
allowed  them  to  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris 
during  the  winter ;  and  they  in  return  plundered  the  coun- 
try, thus  amassing  vast  wealth,  besides  the  sum  which 
Charles  had  promised.  After  this  ignominious  transac- 
tion, Charles  returned  to  Germany,  in  a  very  declining 
state  of  health.  Here  he  quarrelled  with  his  empress ; 
and,  being  abandoned  by  all  his  friends,  he  was  deposed, 
and  reduced  to  such  distress,  that  he  would  not  even  have 
had  bread  to  eat,  had  not  he  been  charitably  supplied  by 
the  archbishop  of  Metz. 

On  the  deposition  of  Charles  the  Gross,  Eudes,  Count 
of  Paris,  was  chosen  king  by  the  nobility,  during  the 
minority  of  Charles,  the  son  of  Adelaide,  afterwards 
named  Charles  the  Simple.  He  defeated  the  Normans, 
and  repressed  the  power  of  the  nobility;  on  which  ac- 
count a  faction  was  formed  in  favour  of  Charles,  who 
was  sent  for,  with  his  mother,  from  England.  Eudes  did 
not  enter  into  a  civil  war,  but  peaceably  resigned  the 
greatest  part  of  the  kingdom  to  him,  and  consented  to  do 
homage  for  the  rest.  He  died  soon  after  this  agreement, 
in  the  year  898. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Simple,  the  French 
government  declined.  By  the  introduction  of  fiefs,  those 
noblemen  who  had  got  into  the  possession  of  governments, 
having  these  confirmed  to  then,  and  their  heirs  for  ever, 
became  in  a  manner  independent  sovereigns ;  and  as  these 
great  lords  had  others  under  them,  and  they  in  like  man 
ner  had  others  under  them,  and  even  these  again  had  their 
vassals;  instead  of  the  easy  and  equal  government  which 
had  formerly  prevailed,  a  vast  number  of  insupportable 
little  tyrannies  were  erected.  The  Normans,  too,  ravaged 
the  country  in  the  most  terrible  manner,  and  desolated 
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some  of  the  finest  provinces  in  France.  At  last,  Charles 
ceded  to  Itollo,  the  captain  of  these  barbarians,  the 
duchy  of  Neustria;  who  thereupon  professed  Christianity, 
changed  his  own  name  to  Robert,  and  that  of  his  princi- 
palitv  to  Normandy. 

During  the  remainder'  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Simple,  and  the  entire  reigns  of  Louis  IV.,  surnamed  the 
Stranger,  Lothaire,  and  Louis  V.,  the  power  of  the  Car- 
lovingian  race  continually  declined;  till  at  last  they  were 
supplanted  by  Hugh  Capet,  who  had  been  created  duke 
of  Fiance  by  Lothaire.  This  revolution  happened  in  the 
year  987,  and  was  brought  about  much  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  former  one  had  been  by  Pepin.  He  proved  an 
active  and  prudent  monarch,  and  possessed  such  other 
qualities  as  were  requisite  for  keeping  his  tumultuous  sub- 
jects in  awe.  He  died  on  the  '24th  of  October,  997, 
leaving  his  dominions  to  his  son  Robert. 

The  new  king  inherited  the  good  qualities  of  his  father. 
In  his  reign,  the  kingdom  was  enlarged  by  the  death  of 
Henry,  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  king's  uncle.  This  new 
accession  of  territory,  however,  was  not  obtained  without 
a  war  of  several  years  continuance,  on  account  of  some 
pretenders  to  the  sovereignty  of  that  duchy  ;  and,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  assistance  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  king  would  have  succeeded.  As 
Robert  was  of  opinion  that  peace  and  tranquillity  were 
preferable  to  widely  extended  dominions  with  a  precarious 
tenure,  he  refused  the  kingdom  of  Italy  and  the  imperial 
crown  of  Germany,  both  of  which  were  offered  him.  lie 
died  on  the  <20th  of  July,  1030;  having  reigned  thirty- 
three  years,  and  lived  sixty. 

Robert  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Henry  I.,  who 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  met  with  great  opposition 
from  his  mother.  She  had  always  hated  him;  and  pre- 
ferred his  younger  brother,  Robert,  in  whose  favour  she 
raised  an  insurrection.  By  the  assistance  of  Robert, 
duke  of  Normandy,  however,  Henry  overcame  all  his 
enemies,  and  established  himself  firmly  upon  the  throne. 
In  return  for  this,  he  supported  William,  Robert's  natural 
son,  and  afterwards  king  of  England,  in  the  possession 
of  the  duchy  of  Normandy.  Afterwards,  however,  grow- 
ing jealous  of  his  power,  he  not  only  secretly  supported 
the  pretenders  to  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  but  invaded 
that  country  himself  in  their  favour.  This  enterprise 
proved  unsuccessful,  and  Henry  was  obliged  to  make 
peace:  but  no  sincere  reconciliation  ever  followed;  for 
the  king  retained  a  deep  sense  of  the  disgrace  he  had  met 
with,  and  the  duke  never  forgave  him  for  invading  his  do- 
minions. The  treaty  between  them,  therefore,  was  quick- 
ly broken;  and  Henry  once  more  invaded  Normandy  with 
two  armies,  one  commanded  by  himself,  and  the  other  by 
his  brother.  The  first  was  harassed  by  continual  skir- 
mishes, and  the  last  totally  defeated ;  after  which,  Henry 
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was  obliged  to  agree  to  such  terms  as  the  duke  thought 
proper  to  dictate ;  but  the  rancour  between  them  never 
ceased,  and  was,  in  reality,  the  cause  of  that  implacable 
aversion,  which,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  produced  per- 
petual quarrels  between  the  kings  of  France  and  those  of 
the  Norman  race  in  England. 

Henry  died  in  1059,  not  without  a  suspicion  of  having 
been  poisoned ;  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 
Philip,  at  that  time  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  age.  Bald- 
win, earl  of  Flanders,  was  appointed  his  guardian;  but 
he  died  in  the  year  10G6,  about  the  time  that  William  of 
Normandy  became  king  of  England.  After  the  death  of 
his  tutor,  Philip  began  to  show  a  very  haughty  and  op- 
pressive disposition.  He  engaged  in  a  war  with  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  supported  his  son  Robert  in  his  re- 
bellion against  him.  But,  after  the  death  of  William,  he 
assisted  Robert's  brothers  against  him ;  by  which  means 
he  was  forced  to  consent  to  a  partition  of  his  dominions. 

In  1092,  king  Philip  being  wearied  of  his  queen,  Ber- 
tha, procured  a  divorce  from  her,  under  pretence  of  con- 
sanguinity, and  afterwards  demanded  in  marriage,  Emma, 
daughter  to  Roger,  count  of  Calabria.  The  treaty  of 
marriage  was  concluded  ;  and  the  princess  was  sent  over, 
richly  adorned  with  jewels,  and  with  a  large  portion  in 
ready  money :  but  the  king,  instead  of  espousing  her, 
retained  her  fortune,  and  dismissed  the  princess  herself, 
carrying  oft'  from  her  husband,  the  Countess  of  Anjou, 
who  was  esteemed  the  handsomest  woman  in  France. 
With  her  he  was  so  deeply  enamoured,  that,  not  satisfied 
with  the  illegal  possession  of  her  person,  he  procured  a 
divorce  between  her  and  her  husband,  and  prevailed  upon 
some  Norman  bishops  to  solemnize  his  own  marriage 
with  her.  The  whole  of  these  transactions,  however, 
were  so  scandalous,  that  the  pope,  having  caused  them  to 
be  revised,  in  a  council  at  Autun,  in  the  year  1094,  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  excommunication  against  Philip,  in 
case  he  did  not  part  with  the  countess.  On  his  repent- 
ance, the  censure  was  taken  off:  but,  as  the  king  paid  no 
regard  to  his  promises,  he  was,  in  1095,  excommuni- 
cated a  second  time.  He  again  professed  repentance, 
and  was  absolved  ;  but  soon  after,  living  with  the  Coun- 
tess of  Anjou  as  formerly,  he  was  excommunicated  a  third 
time.  This  conduct,  so  unworthy  of  a  prince,  exposed 
him  to  the  contempt  of  the  people. 

In  the  year  1110,  Philip  prevailed  on  the  court  of 
Rome  to  have  his  affair  reviewed  in  an  assembly  at  Poic- 
tiers  ;  where,  notwithstanding  his  utmost  efforts,  sentence 
of  excommunication  was  a  fourth  time  pronounced  against 
him.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  sentences,  as  Queen 
Bertha  was  dead,  and  the  Count  of  Anjou  offered,  for  a 
large  sum  of  money,  to  give  whatever  assistance  was  re- 
quisite for  procuring  a  dispensation,  Philip  at  last  pre- 
vailed, and  the  countess  w  as  proclaimed  queen  of  France 
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But  though  the  king's  domestic  affairs  were  now  in  some 
measure  quieted,  his  negligent  administration  had  thrown 
the  affairs  of  the  nation  into  the  greatest  disorder.  He 
therefore  associated  with  him  in  the  government  his  eldest 
son,  Louis.  This  prince  was  the  very  reverse  of  his  fa- 
ther ;  and,  by  his  activity  and  resolution,  keeping  con- 
stantly in  the  field  with  a  considerable  body  of  forces,  he 
reduced  his  rebellious  nobles  to  subjection,  and  at  this 
time  saved  the  state  from  being  utterly  subverted. 

For  these  services,  the  queen  looked  upon  the  young 
prince  with  so  jealous  an  eye,  and  gave  him  so  much 
disturbance,  that  he  found  it  necessary  tu  retire  for  some 
time  into  England,  where  he  was  received  by  king 
Henry  I.  with  the  greatest  kindness.  He  had  not  been 
long  at  court  before  Henry  received,  by  an  express,  a 
letter  from  Philip;  telling  him,  that,  for  certain  import- 
ant reasons,  he  should  be  glad  if  he  closely  confined  his 
son,  or  even  despatched  him.  The  king  of  England, 
however,  instead  of  complying  with  this  infamous  request, 
showed  the  letter  to  Louis,  and  sent  him  home  with  all 
imaginable  marks  of  respect.  Immediately  on  his  return, 
he  demanded  justice ;  but  the  queen  procured  poison  to 
be  given  him,  which  operated  so  violently,  that  his  life 
was  despaired  of.  A  stranger,  however,  undertook  the 
cure,  and  succeeded ;  only  a  paleness  remained  in  the 
prince's  face  ever  afterwards,  though  he  grew  so  fat  that 
he  was  surnamed  the  Gross. 

On  his  recovery,  the  prince  was  on  the  point  of  re- 
venging his  quarrel  by  force  of  arms :  but  his  father 
having  caused  the  queen  to  make  the  most  humble  sub- 
missions to  him,  his  resentment  was  at  length  appeased, 
and  a  reconciliation  took  place. 

Philip  died  in  the  year  1108,  ar)d  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Louis  the  Gross.  The  first  years  of  his  reign 
were  disturbed  by  insurrections  of  the  nobles  in  different 
places  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  these  insurrections  were  the 
more  troublesome,  as  they  were  secretly  fomented  by 
Henry  I.  of  England,  that,  by  weakening  the  power  of 
France,  his  duchy  of  Normandy  might  be  the  more  se- 
cure. This  brought  on  a  war,  in  which  Henry  was  de- 
feated, and  his  son  William  obliged  to  do  homage  to 
Louis  for  the  duchy  of  Normandy.  As  the  kings  of 
England  and  France,  however,  were  rivals,  and  exceed- 
ingly jealous  of  each  other,  the  latter  espoused  the  cause 
of  William,  son  of  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  whom 
Henry  had  unjustly  deprived  of  that  duchy.  This  brought 
on  a  new  war ;  in  which  Louis,  receiving  a  signal  defeat 
from  Henry,  was  obliged  to  make  peace  upon  such  terms 
as  his  antagonist  thought  proper.  The  tranquillity,  how- 
ever, was  but  of  short  duration.  Louis  renewed  his  in- 
trigues in  favour  of  William,  and  endeavoured  to  form  a 
confederacy  against  Henry;  but  the  latter  found  means 
not  only  to  dissipate  this  confederacy,  but  to  prevail  upon 


Henry  V.,  emperor  of  Germany,  to  invade  France  with 
the  whole  strength  of  the  empire  on  one  side,  while  he 
prepared  to  attack  it  on  the  other.  But  Louis  having 
collected  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  both  of 
them  thought  proper  to  desist.  Upon  this,  the  King  of 
France  would  have  marched  into  Normandy,  in  order  to 
put  William  in  possession  of  that  duchy.  His  great  vas- 
sals, however,  told  him,  they  would  do  no  such  thing; 
that  they  had  assembled  in  order  to  defend  the  territories 
of  France  from  the  invasion  of  a  foreign  prince,  and  not 
to  enlarge  his  power  by  destroying  that  balance  which 
arose  from  the  King  of  England's  possessions  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  which  they  reckoned  necessary  for  their  own 
safety.  This  was  followed  by  a  peace  with  Henry ; 
which,  as  both  monarchs  had  now  seen  the  extent  of  each 
other's  power,  was  made  on  pretty  equal  terms,  and  kept 
during  the  life  of  Louis,  who  died  in  1137,  leaving  the 
kingdom  to  his  son,  Louis  VII. 

The  young  king  was  not  endowed  with  any  of  those 
qualities  which  constitute  a  great  monarch.  From  the 
superstition  common  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  he  an- 
dertook  an  expedition  into  the  Holy  Land,  whence  he  re- 
turned without  glory.  In  this  expedition  he  took  his 
queen,  Eleanor,  along  with  him  ;  but  was  so  much  offend- 
ed with  her  gallantries  during  her  stay  there,  as  well  as 
her  behaviour  afterwards,  that  he  divorced  her,  and  re- 
turned the  duchy  of  Guienne,  which  he  received  with  her 
as  a  portion.  Six  weeks  after  this,  she  married  Henry, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  Count  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  and 
heir-apparent  to  the  crown  of  England.  This  marriage 
was  a  great  mortification  to  Louis ;  and  procured  him 
the  surname  of  the  Young,  on  account  of  the  folly  of 
his  conduct.  When  Henry  ascended  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, some  wars  were  carried  on  between  him  and  Louis, 
with  little  advantage  on  either  side:  at  last,  however,  a 
reconciliation  was  effected ;  and  Louis  took  a  voyage  to 
England,  in  order  to  visit  the  shrine  of  Thomas-a-Becket. 
On  his  return  he  was  struck  with  an  apoplexy;  and  though 
he  recovered  for  that  time,  yet  he  continued  ever  aftei 
paralytic  on  the  right-side.  After  having  languished  fo? 
about  a  year  under  this  malady,  he  died  on  the  18th  of 
September,  1130,  leaving  the  kingdom  to  his  son  Philip. 

This  prince,  surnamed  the  Magnanimous  and  the  Con- 
queror, is  reckoned  one  of  the  greatest  princes  that  ever 
filled  the  throne  of  France.  It  does  not,  however,  ap- 
pear that  these  titles  were  altogether  well-founded.  In 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  was  opposed  by  a  strong 
faction,  excited  by  his  mother.  Them,  indeed,  l>e  re- 
pressed with  a  vigour  and  spirit  which  did  him  honour; 
but  his  taking  part  with  the  children  of  Henry  II.  of 
England,  in  their  unnatural  contests  with  their  father, 
and  his  treacherous  combination  with  John  to  seize  his 
brother's  kingdom,  when  he  was  detained  in  prison  by  the 
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Emperor  of  Germany,  are  indelible  stains  on  his  charac- 
ter. As  to  military  skill  and  personal  valour,  he  was 
evidently  inferior  to  Richard  I.  of  England;  nor  can  his 
recovering  of  the  provinces,  held  by  the  English  in  France, 
from  such  a  dastardly  prince  as  King  John,  intitle  him, 
with  any  justice,  to  the  surname  of  Conqueror.  In  po- 
litics, he  was  evidently  the  dupe  of  the  pope,  who  made 
use  of  him  to  intimidate  John  into  a  submission,  by  pro- 
mising him  the  kingdom  of  England,  which  he  never 
meant  that  he  should  enjoy. 

Philip  died  in  1223,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Louis  VIII.,  and  he,  in  1226,  by  Louis  IX.,  afterwards 
styled  St.  Louis.  This  prince  was  possessed  of  many 
good  qualities,  but  deeply  tinctured  with  the  superstition 
of  tbe  times.  This  induced  him  to  engage  in  two  cru- 
sades. The  first  was  against  the  Saracens  in  Egypt ;  in 
which  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  infidels,  and  treat- 
ed with  great  cruelty;  but  at  last  obtained  his  ransom, 
on  condition  of  paying  a  million  of  pieces  of  gold,  and 
surrendering  the  city  of  Damietta.  He  no  sooner  regain- 
ed his  liberty,  than  he  entered  Syria,  with  a  view  of  per- 
forming something  worthy  of  his  rank  and  character. 
From  this  expedition,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  return 
sooner  than  he  intended,  by  the  news  of  the  decease  of 
his  mother,  Queen  Blanch,  whom  he  had  appointed  regent 
in  his  absence,  and  who  had  managed  the  national  affairs 
with  the  greatest  prudence.  The  king,  however,  found 
many  disorders  in  the  kingdom  upon  his  return  ;  and  these 
he  set  himself  to  reform  with  the  utmost  diligence.  Having 
succeeded  in  this,  he  yielded  to  Henry  111.  of  England 
the  Limousin,  Querci,  Perigord,  and  some  other  places; 
in  consideration  of  Henry,  and  his  son,  prince  Edward, 
renouncing  all  pretensions  to  Normandy,  and  the  other 
provinces  of  France,  which  the  English  had  formerly  pos- 
sessed. 

The  reputation  of  this  monarch  for  candour  and  justice 
was  so  great,  that  the  barons  of  England,  as  well  as  King 
Henry  III.,  consented  to  make  him  umpire  of  the  dif- 
ferences which  subsisted  between  them.  But  though  he 
decided  this  matter  very  justly,  his  decision  was  not  pro- 
ductive of  any  good  effect.  At  last  the  king,  having 
settled  every  thing  relating  to  his  kingdom,  set  out  on 
another  crusade  for  Africa,  where  he  died  of  the  plague, 
on  the  2oth  of  August,  1270. 

Notwithstanding  the  misfortunes  of  Louis,  his  suc- 
cessor, Philip,  surnamed  the  Hardy,  continued  the  war 
against  the  infidels  with  great  vigour,  and,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  his  uncle  Charles,  king  of  Sicily,  he  brought  it 
to  a  more  fortunate  conclusion  than  his  predecessor  had 
been  likely  to  do.  The  Saracens  were  defeated  in  two 
engagements,  and  the  King  of  Tunis  was  obliged  to  sue 
for  peace ;  offering  at  the  same  time  to  double  the  tribute 
he  formerly  paid  to  the  crown  of  Sicily;  to  reimburse  the 
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expenses  of  the  war,  and  to  permit  the  Christian  religion 
to  be  freely  propagated  throughout  his  dominions.  Having 
accomplished  this,  the  two  princes  set  sail  for  Europe; 
but  the  distemper  which  had  infected  the  army  in  Africa, 
broke  out  on  their  arrival  in  Sicily,  and  raged  for  some 
time  with  great  violence.  The  king's  brother,  John,  his 
queen  Isabella,  with  his  brother  and  sister-in-law,  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Navarre,  and  his  uncle  and  aunt,  the 
Count  and  Countess  of  Poictiers,  perished  by  this  dread- 
ful malady. 

On  his  return  to  France,  Philip  took  possession  of  the 
counties  of  Provence  and  Thoulouse,  and  married  his 
second  son,  though  then  very  young,  to  the  only  daughter 
of  the  King  of  Navarre ;  while  he  himself  espoused 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  reckoned 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  princesses  of  the  age.  He 
steadily  enforced  the  regulations  of  his  predecessor,  who 
had  prohibited  the  barons  from  making  private  wars  upon 
each  other  ;  procured  the  friendship  of  Edw  ard  1.  of  Eng- 
land, by  ceding  to  him  the  county  of  Agenois ;  and  en- 
tered into  a  war  w  ith  Spain,  in  order  to  support  the  pre- 
tensions of  his  nephews,  the  Infants  De  la  Cerda,  to  the 
throne  of  Castile. 

From  the  events  of  this  war,  the  king's  attention  was 
diverted  by  the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  Louis,  at  the  age 
of  twelve  years.  This  event  happened  in  the  year  1275, 
not  without  a  suspicion  of  poison;  and  the  young  queen, 
Mary,  was  accused  by  a  surgeon,  named  La  Brosse,  as 
guilty  of  his  death.  Philip  gave  some  credit  to  the  accu- 
sation :  but  having  applied  to  a  nun,  who  pretended  to  be 
inspired,  for  full  satisfaction,  her  answer  proved  fatal  to 
La  Brosse.  The  queen  being  cleared  by  this  pretended 
prophetess,  La  Brosse  was  accused  of  a  treasonable  cor- 
respondence with  the  King  of  Castile,  and  condemned  to 
death.  The  manner  of  his  trial  and  execution,  however, 
were  such,  that  the  tide  of  popular  favour  was  turned ; 
La  Brosse  was,  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  declared  to 
be  innocent,  and  the  king  and  queen  themselves  were 
loudly  condemned.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Sicilians,  over 
whom  Charles  of  Anjou  had  established  his  authority, 
instigated  by  John  of  Procida,  a  noble  exile,  came  to  a 
resolution  of  freeing  themselves  at  once  from  the  French 
yoke  by  a  general  massacre.  This  resolution  was  accord- 
ingly put  in  execution;  and  the  French,  to  the  number  of 
eight  thousand,  were  murdered  in  one  night;  after  which, 
Peter  of  Arragou  sailed  to  the  island,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived by  the  inhabitants  as  their  king  and  deliverer. 
Charles  was  sensibly  affected  by  this  misfortune ;  and, 
having  laid  siege  to  Messina,  sailel  directly  to  Marseilles, 
where  he  obtained  a  powerful  reinforcement.  But,  during 
his  absence,  his  son,  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  the  care 
of  the  siege,  having  rashly  ventured  an  engagement  with 
the  Spanish  fleet,  was  entirely  defeated,  and  taken  Dri? 
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voner;  which  so  much  affected  his  father,  that  he  died  of 
grief ;  and  Sicily  was  inseparably  attached  to  the  house  of 
Arragon. 

The  misfortunes  of  Charles  were  followed  by  others 
equally  great  to  Philip  himself.  Pope  Martin  IV.,  in  his 
zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  had  excommu- 
nicated Pedro,  king  of  Arragon,  and  bestowed  his  king- 
dom on  Charles  of  Valois,  a  younger  son  of  the  King  of 
France.  In  attempting  to  defend  himself  against  the 
execution  of  this  unjust  sentence,  Pedro  was  mortally 
wounded;  but,  soon  after,  the  French  fleet  being  defeated 
by  that  of  Arragon,  the  king  was  so  much  affected  by  the 
misfortune,  that  he  fell  sick.  His  disease  was  augmented 
by  the  heat  of  the  climate  and  the  fatigues  of  war;  and 
he  expired  at  Perpignan,  in  the  forty-first  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  sixteenth  of  his  reign. 

By  the  death  of  this  monarch,  the  French  crown  de- 
volved on  his  second  son,  called  Philip  the  Fair,  who  had 
espoused  the  Princess  of  Navarre,  and,  at  the  time  of  his 
accession,  was  in  his  seventeenth  year.  By  his  marriage 
with  this  princess,  he  had  obtained  the  counties  of  Cham- 
pagne and  Brie  ;  yet,  with  all  this  increase  of  power,  he 
found  himself  unable  to  support  the  war  in  which  his 
predecessor  had  engaged.  He,  therefore,  thought  proper 
to  abandon  the  interest  of  the  Infants  De  la  Cerda,  and 
to  settle  the  differences  with  Castile.  The  treaty  was 
concluded  by  the  mediation  of  Edward  I.  of  England; 
at  whose  intercession,  Charles  the  Lame,  son  to  the  Duke 
of  Anjou,  was  released  from  his  captivity  ;  Edward  him- 
self paying  part  of  his  ransom.  On  this,  Charles  con- 
sented to  renounce  his  claim  on  Sicily ;  and  Philip  pro- 
mised that  his  kinsman,  Philip  of  Valois,  should  renounce 
all  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Arragon.  In  return  for 
this  generosity,  the  latter  obtained  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Charles,  with  the  territories  of  Anjou  and  Maine  as  a 
dowry. 

The  tranquillity  procured  by  this  treaty,  was  soon  in- 
terrupted by  differences  with  Edward,  the  promoter  of  it; 
but  after  the  French  had  destroyed  the  town  of  Dover,  and 
Edward,  in  revenge,  had  invaded  Gascony  with  an  army 
of  fifty  thousand  men,  both  parties,  finding  themselves 
equally  matched,  consented  to  a  suspension  of  arms  for 
two  years ;  during  which  a  peace  was  finally  concluded  by 
the  mediation  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  Guienne  was 
restored  ;  Edward  espoused  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Philip  ; 
while  his  daughter,  Isabella,  was  given  in  marriage  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 

The  reconciliation  betwixt  the  French  and  the  English 
monarchs  was  soon  followed  by  a  difference  with  Pope 
Boniface,  whom  they  had  appointed  mediator  between 
them.  Sensible  of  his  assuming  disposition,  they  had 
inserted  in  the  reference  made  to  him,  that  he  was  chosen 
as  a  private  man,  and  not  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter. 
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The  haughty  pontiff,  however,  soon  showed  that  he  was 
not  by  any  means  to  be  treated  as  a  private  person,  and  a 
contest  with  Philip  quickly  ensued.  Boniface  began  with 
forbidding  the  clergy  to  grant  the  king  any  subsidies,  with- 
out first  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Holy  See,  under 
pain  of  excommunication.  Philip  revenged  himself  bv 
prohibiting  any  ecclesiastics  from  sending  money  out  of 
the  kingdom  without  his  leave,  and  by  protecting  the 
Colonnas,  who  were  the  implacable  enemies  of  Boniface. 
By  this  his  holiness  was  so  much  irritated,  that  he  sent  an 
abusive  letter  to  Philip ;  after  which  he  summoned  the 
clergy  of  France  to  a  council  at  Rome;  which  Philip 
retaliated,  by  seizing  the  temporalities  of  those  who  obey- 
ed the  summons,  and  recalling  his  brother  Charles  of  Va- 
lois, who  had  the  title  of  the  pope's  general.  Sensible, 
however,  of  the  danger  that  attended  this  contest,  he 
despatched  two  emissaries,  under  pretence  of  conciliating 
the  differences,  to  levy  such  a  body  of  troops  as  might 
execute  his  hostile  purposes  against  the  holy  father.  With 
these  he  suddenly  invested  the  pope  in  his  native  city  of 
Anegnia;  and,  while  the  bull  was  preparing  for  the  ex- 
communication of  Philip,  and  releasing  his  subjects  from 
their  obedience,  the  pope  himself  was  obliged  to  surren- 
der prisoner  to  the  troops  of  the  prince  whom  he  had  de- 
signed to  anathematize. 

Though  Boniface  had  been  at  this  time  delivered  up  to 
the  troops  of  Philip,  through  the  treachery  of  the  people 
of  Anegnia,  yet  he  was  no  sooner  taken  prisoner  and 
brought  to  distress,  than  they  rescued  him  from  his  guards, 
and  conveyed  him  to  Rome,  where  he  soon  after  died  of 
grief.  His  successor,  Benedict,  revoked  the  excommu- 
nication of  Boniface,  and  attempted  to  regain  the  alle- 
giance of  Philip  by  gentle  means  :  but,  before  this  could 
be  effected,  he  himself  was  cut  off  by  death,  not  without 
suspicions  of  poison.  After  his  decease,  Philip  offered 
to  procure  the  papal  chair  for  Bertrand,  archbishop  of 
Bourdeaux,  provided  he  would  condemn  the  memory  of 
Boniface,  restore  the  honours  and  estates  of  the  Colonnas 
which  had  been  forfeited,  allow  him,  for  five  years,  the 
tenths  of  the  clergy  of  France,  and  comply  with  a  request 
which  at  that  time  it  was  not  proper  to  divulge. 

Bertrand  having  complied  with  the  terms  proposed  by 
the  king,  ascended  the  papal  throne  by  the  name  of 
Clement  V.,  but  narrowly  escaped  being  killed  on  his 
return  from  the  cathedral  of  Lyons,  by  the  falling  of  a 
wall,  which  had  been  overloaded  by  the  number  of  people 
who  came  to  see  the  procession  ;  by  which  accident  the 
Duke  of  Brittany  was  killed,  and  the  king  and  the  Count 
of  Valois  were  considerably  bruised.  The  new  pope  fixed 
his  residence  at  Avignon,  where  he  complied  with  all  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty,  except  that  of  condemning  the 
conduct  of  Boniface,  which  he  absolutely  refused  to  do. 
The  other  condition,  which  Philip  had  at  first  concealed, 
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was  discovered  by  the  death  of  the  emperor  Albert  of 
Austria;  after  which  event,  he  desired  Clement  to  assist 
him  in  placing  his  brother  Charles  of  Valois  on  the  im- 
perial throne.  But  his  holiness,  apprehensive  of  the 
danger  which  might  accrue  to  himself  from  being  sur- 
rounded  with  the  powerful  relations  of  Philip,  urged  the 
diet  to  proceed  instantly  to  an  election ;  recommending  to 
them  Henry  of  Luxemburg,  as  a  proper  person  to  fill 
the  imperial  throne.  In  this  scheme  he  succeeded  so  well, 
that  the  election  was  over  before  Philip  could  arrive  at 
Avignon  ;  and  the  only  consolation  the  French  monarch 
could  obtain  for  his  disappointment,  was  the  possession  of 
the  city  of  Lyons,  which  had  hitherto  maintained  an  in- 
dependency under  its  archbishop. 

The  other  remarkable  transactions  of  this  reign  were 
an  unsuccessful  expedition  of  Philip  against  Guy,  earl  of 
Flanders,  and  the  expulsion  and  confiscation  of  the  estates 
of  the  Templars,  who  at  that  time  enjoyed  immense  pos- 
sessions in  France.  The  confiscations  took  place  without 
any  form  of  trial,  and  upwards  of  fifty  of  them  were  put 
to  death  in  a  cruel  manner.  The  grand  master,  with  three 
of  his  principal  officers,  were  burnt  by  a  slow  fire  in  the 
presence  of  the  king  himself.  The  whole  body  of  these 
unfortunate  knights  had  been  accused  of  the  most  abo- 
minable sensualities.  The  particulars  were  revealed  by 
two  criminals,  w  ho  received  their  pardon  for  the  discoveries 
they  made ;  and  these  discoveries  were  confirmed  by  the 
confession  of  the  Templars  themselves.  But  this  confes- 
sion was  afterwards  retracted,  as  being  extorted  by  the 
fear  of  absolute  destruction ;  and  those  who  suffered,  as- 
serted their  innocence  to  the  last;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  was 
believed  that  Philip  consulted  his  avarice  rather  than  his 
justice  by  this  cruel  execution.  The  latter  part  of  his 
life  was  embittered  by  domestic  misfortunes.  His  three 
daughters-in-law,  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  duke,  and 
Jean  and  Blanch,  of  the  count,  of  Burgundy,  who  had 
married  his  three  sons,  Louis,  Philip,  and  Charles,  were 
accused  of  infidelity  to  their  husbands.  After  a  severe 
examination,  Margaret  and  Blanch  were  condemned  to 
perpetual  imprisonment;  in  which  situation  Margaret  was 
afterwards  strangled,  by  order  of  her  husband  Louis.  Their 
paramours,  Philip  and  Walter  de  Launay,  two  brothers, 
were  flayed  alive,  and  afterwards  hung  upon  a  gibbet,  with 
an  usher  of  the  chamber,  who  had  been  their  confidant. 
The  uneasiness  of  mind  which  Philip  suffered  on  this  ac- 
count is  supposed  to  have  impaired  his  health,  and  he  died 
of  a  consumption  in  the  year  1313,  the  forty-seventh  of 
his  age,  and  thirtieth  of  his  reign. 

On  the  accession  of  Louis-,  sumamed  the  Boisterous, 
on  account  of  his  violent  temper,  he  found  his  treasury 
so  much  exhausted,  that  he  was  obliged  to  delay,  for 
some  time,  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation  with  his  new- 
queen,  Clemence,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Hungary. 
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Finding  the  kingdom  otherwise  in  a  distracted  state,  he 
applied  himself  diligently  to  appease  the  discontents  of 
his  subjects,  and  conciliate  their  affection  by  every  means 
in  his  power.  In  this  he  was  assisted  by  his  uncle,  Charles 
of  Valois,  on  whom  he  at  length  entirely  devolved  the 
government  of  the  kingdom.  This  regent,  however,  be- 
haved with  such  cruelty,  as  is  supposed  to  have  proved 
fatal  to  the  king  himself;  for  having  put  to  death  a  noble- 
man who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  late  king,  this 
cruelty  was  so  much  resented,  that  his  friends  were  thought 
to  have  administered  poison  to  the  king,  who  expired 
suddenly,  after  drinking  a  glass  of  water,  in  the  twenty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  second  of  his  reign. 

Immediately  after  his  death,  Charles  prepared  to  dispute 
the  sovereignty  w  ith  the  brothers  of  the  late  king.  Philip, 
count  of  Poictou,  the  eldest  brother,  was  at  that  time 
at  Rome,  assisting  in  the  election  of  a  new  pope ;  and  it 
was  not  until  a  month  after  the  death  of  his  brother  that 
he  was  able  to  put  an  end  to  the  intrigues  which  took  place 
on  that  occasion  :  but,  on  his  arrival  n>  France,  the  throne 
was  assigned  to  him  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people. 
His  prospects  were  for  a  short  time  clouded  by  the  queen- 
dowager  being  delivered  of  a  son,  w  ho  has  been  inrolled 
among  the  kings  of  France,  under  the  name  of  John  I. : 
his  death  in  three  weeks  secured  the  throne  to  Philip;  who, 
on  account  of  the  tallness  of  his  stature,  was  surnamed 
the  Long.  His  conduct  proved  superior  to  that  of  his 
predecessor,  who  had  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  subdue 
the  Flemings,  and  had  even  suffered  himself  to  be  duped 
by  their  count;  but  Philip,  by  his  vigorous  conduct,  so 
reduced  them,  that  they  compelled  their  sovereign  to  con- 
sent to  a  peace  upon  honourable  teims.  At  the  instigation 
of  the  pope,  he  sent  an  army  into  Italy,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Gibelines;  but  the  event 
proved  unfortunate,  and  the  disgrace  was  rendered  more 
mortifying  by  a  contagious  distemper,  which  swept  off 
manv  thousands  of  French  subjects.  This  was  supposed, 
by  the  superstitious  people  of  those  times,  to  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  Jews,  who  had  conspired  with  the  Saracens 
to  poison  the  springs;  and  that  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
ject was  committed  to  some  lepers,  who  lived  by  themselves 
in  hospitals  richly  endowed.  On  this  a  persecution  was 
instantly  commenced  against  these  unfortunate  men,  and 
great  numbers  of  them  w  ere  burnt  alive  ;  w  hile  the  Jews 
in  general  were  abandoned  to  the  rage  of  the  populace. 

By  the  death  of  Philip,  which  happened  in  1322,  the 
crown  of  France  devolved  on  his  brother,  Charles  IV., 
who  had  obtained  the  surname  of  Fair.  After  settling 
some  disputes  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  his  next  step  was 
to  dissolve  his  marriage  with  Blanch,  who  still  continued 
in  prison,  and  to  espouse  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Henry, 
emperor  of  Germany.  This  marriage  was  contracted  with 
a  view  to  the  imperial  crown,  which  had  been  so  long 
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separated  from  that  of  France;  and,  in  J  325,  an  opportunity 
offered  for  Charles  to  gratify  his  ambition.  At  that  time 
the  imperial  dignity  was  disputed  between  Louis  of  Ba- 
varia and  Frederic  of  Austria  ;  the  latter  of  whom  had 
been  taken  prisoner  in  a  battle  with  Louis.  But  Pope 
John,  who  entertained  an  implacable  hatred  against  Louis, 
fulminated  the  sentence  of  excommunication  against  him, 
;ntrusting  the  execution  of  it  to  Leopold,  the  brother  of 
Ferdinand.  The  King  of  France  was  induced  to  embark 
in  the  same  cause,  by  a  promise  of  the  spoils  of  Bavaria; 
while  Frederic  himself  consented  to  relinquish  his  preten- 
sions to  the  empire,  which  he  had  so  unsuccessfully  main- 
tained. Louis,  however,  by  releasing  his  prisoner,  and 
dismissing  him  in  an  honourable  manner,  engaged  his 
friendship,  and  disarmed  his  most  formidable  antagonist. 
But  the  pope  was  not  to  be  so  disappointed.  A  consi- 
derable sum  of  money  induced  Leopold  to  persevere  in 
his  hostilities,  while  it  was  determined  that  a  new  council 
of  electors  should  be  held,  in  order  to  transfer  the  imperial 
crown  to  Charles.  In  pursuit  of  this  visionary  scheme, 
the  King  of  France  set  out  for  the  frontiers  of  Germany 
with  a  splendid  army ;  but  soon  found  that  there  was  no 
possibility  of  accomplishing  his  wishes.  Leopold  alone, 
from  motives  of  interest,  remained  his  friend ;  the  rest 
showed  the  greatest  indifference,  and  even  his  brother-in- 
law,  the  King  of  Bohemia,  absented  himself  from  the 
diet ;  while,  in  a  short  time,  the  death  of  the  queen  put  an 
end  to  all  connexions  with  that  crown. 

On  the  decease  of  Mary,  Charles  espoused  Joanna, 
daughter  to  the  Count  of  Evreux  :  and,  in  order  to  avert 
the  calamities  to  be  feared  from  an  infant  succession,  he 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  Robert,  king  of  Scotland  ;  by 
which  it  was  provided  that,  should  either  of  the  sovereigns 
die  without  an  heir-apparent,  the  states  of  the  kingdom 
should  fill  the  vacant  throne,  and  the  survivor  of  the  two 
kings  should,  with  his  whole  force,  support  the  legality  of 
the  nomination  against  any  other  competitor :  though  even 
this  proved  insufficient  to  avert  the  danger  which  now 
menaced  the  kingdom. 

Charles  died  in  the  year  1328,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year 
of  his  age,  leaving  his  queen  pregnant ;  and,  as  the  succes- 
sion depended  on  the  fruit  of  the  queen's  pregnancy,  a  re- 
gent, in  the  mean  time,  was  necessary  ;  and  two  candidates 
instantly  appeared  for  this  post,  urging,  at  the  same  time, 
their  right  to  the  crown  as  well  as  to  the  regency.  These 
were,  Philip  de  Valois,  cousin-german  to  the  deceased 
king ;  and  Edward  III.  king  of  England,  who  aspired  to 
the  throne  in  right  of  his  mother.  His  pretensions,  how- 
ever, were  easily  set  aside,  and  Philip  was  confirmed  in 
the  regency ;  from  which  he  soon  after  stepped  into  the 
throne,  on  the  queen  being  delivered  of  a  daughter;  from 
which  circumstance  he  acquired  the  surname  of  Fortunate. 
But  though  the  pretensions  of  Edward,  both  to  the  regency 
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and  crown,  were  unanimously  rejected  by  the  people,  it 
was"  impossible  for  Philip  to  think  of  the  claims  of  such 
a  formidable  rival  without  uneasiness.  He,  therefore, 
summoned  the  English  monarch  to  do  homage  for  his 
possessions  in  France;  and,  upon  his  not  answering  his 
summons,  alienated  them,  and  seized  his  revenues.  This 
induced  Edward  to  cross  the  sea,  and  pay  his  homage ; 
which  Philip  consented  to  receive  in  any  form,  upon  con- 
dition of  a  proper  explanation  being  afterwards  given  ; 
but  as  this  was  studiously  delayed,  after  the  return  of  the 
King  of  England,  the  province  of  Guienne  was  again 
seized  by  the  French  monarch.  Edward,  unwilling  to 
lose  his  continental  dominions,  or  involve  himself  in  a  war 
for  the  sake  of  a  mere  ceremony,  sent  over  a  formal  deed, 
by  which  he  acknowledged  that  he  owed  liege  homage  to 
France.  Thus  the  flame  was  smothered  for  the  present, 
and  would,  perhaps,  have  been  entirely  extinguished,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  intrigues  of  Robert  of  Artois,  brother- 
in-law  to  the  King  of  France  himself,  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled his  country,  and  had  taken  refuge  in  England.  By 
him  he  was  persuaded  to  renew  his  pretensions  to  the 
crown  of  France. 

In  1337,  the  war  broke  out  openly  Philip  having  de- 
tached a  squadron  of  his  fleet  against  the  infidels,  em- 
ployed the  rest,  consisting  chiefly  of  Genoese  vessels, 
against  the  English.  As  in  this  war  it  was  of  great  im- 
portance which  side  was  taken  by  the  Flemings,  these 
people  were  courted  by  both  parties.  Louis,  count  of 
Flanders,  declared  for  Philip,  but  his  subjects  were  more 
inclined  to  king  Edward.  James  Artevijle,  a  brewer, 
the  most  able  and  artful  man  in  the  country,  governed 
them  at  that  time  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  their  prince  ; 
and  the  advantages  arising  from  the  English  commerce 
determining  him  in  favour  of  Edward,  that  prince,  at  his 
request,  embarked  for  Sluys  with  a  numerous  army. 
Here  he  arrived  iu  1338;  and,  on  his  first  landing,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  German  princes  in  alliance  with  him 
should  act  against  France.  But  for  this  a  pretence  was 
wanting.  The  vassals  of  the  empire  could  not  act  by 
Edward's  orders,  or  even  as  his  allies,  without  directions 
from  the  emperor,  and  he  was  in  league  with  France. 
This  difficulty,  however,  was  soon  overcome :  the  French 
had  made  themselves  masters  of  Cambray,  and  the  em- 
peror resolved  that  it  should  be  retaken.  With  this  view, 
he  created  Edward  Vicar-General  of  the  Empire;  an 
empty  title,  but  which  seemed  to  give  him  a  right  of  com- 
manding the  services  of  the  German  princes.  The  Flem- 
ings, who  were  vassals  of  France,  likewise  pretended 
scruples  at  invading  the  territories  of  their  liege  lord.  To 
quiet  these,  Edward,  by  the  advice  of  Arteville,  assumed 
the  title  of  King  of  France :  and,  by  virtue  of  this  right, 
challenged  their  assistance  for  dethroning  Phihp  de  Va- 
lois, the  usurper  of  his  kingdom 
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Edward's  first  attempt  was  upon  the  city  of  Cambray  ; 
but  in  a  short  time  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  Robert 
d'Artois  to  raise  the  siege,  and  march  into  Picardy.  This 
country  he  entered  with  an  army  of  nearly  fifty  thousand 
men,  composed  mostly  of  foreigners.  Philip  came  within 
sight  of  him  with  an  army  of  nearly  one  hundred  thou- 
sand, composed  chiefly  of  native  subjects ;  and  it  was 
daily  expected  that  a  battle  would  ensue.  But  the  En- 
glish monarch  was  unwilling  to  engage  against  So  great  a 
superiority;  and  Philip  thought  it  sufficient  if  he  eluded 
the  attacks  of  his  enemy,  without  running  any  unneces- 
sary hazard.  The  two  armies  faced  each  other  for  several 
days  ;  mutual  defiances  were  sent ;  and  Edward  at  last 
retired  into  Flanders,  and  dispersed  his  army. 

Such  was  the  conclusion  of  Edward's  first  expedition, 
which  had  plunged  him  into  the  greatest  difficulties.  He 
had  contracted  debts  to  the  amount  of  nearly  three  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds;  he  had  anticipated  all  his  revenue; 
and  had  pawned  every  thing  of  value  which  belonged 
either  to  himself  or  his  queen.  On  his  arrival  in  England, 
however,  he  procured  a  supply,  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  make  all  the  necessary  preparations  for  a  new  invasion  ; 
and  so  certain  were  the  English  that  France  would  now 
be  conquered,  that  the  parliament,  before  Edward's  de- 
parture, protested  that  they  owed  him  no  obedience  as 
king  of  France,  but  that  the  two  kingdoms  must  remain 
for  ever  distinct  and  independent. 

The  King  of  England  set  out  on  his  second  expedition 
with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  and  forty  vessels.  Philip  had 
prepared  a  fleet  of  four  hundred  vessels,  manned  with 
forty  thousand  men,  which  he  stationed  off  Sluys,  in 
order  to  intercept  him  in  his  passage.  The  two  fleets  met 
on  the  13th  of  June,  1340;  but  the  English  gained  the  wind 
of  the  enemy,  and  had  the  sun  in  their  backs ;  and  with 
these  advantages  they  commenced  the  action.  The  battle 
was  fierce  and  sanguinary :  the  English  archers  galled  the 
French  on  their  approach;  and  when  the  ships  grappled, 
the  example  of  the  king,  and  the  nobility  who  were  with 
him,  so  animated  the  seamen  and  soldiers,  that  they 
maintained  every  where  a  superiority  over  the  enemy.  The 
Flemings,  observing  the  battle,  hurried  out  of  their  ports, 
and  brought  a  reinforcement  to  the  English  ;  which  coming 
unexpectedly,  had  a  greater  effect  than  in  proportion  to  its 
power  and  numbers.  Two  hundred  and  thirty  ships  were 
taken;  and  thirty  thousand  Frenchmen  were  killed,  with 
two  of  their  admirals :  the  loss  of  the  English  was  incon- 
siderable, compared  to  the  greatness  and  importance  of 
the  victory.  None  of  Philip's  courtiers  dared  to  inform 
him  of  the  event,  till  his  jester  gave  him  a  hint,  by  which 
he  discovered  the  loss  he  had  sustained. 

After  this  important  victory,  Edward  landed  his  forces, 
and  laid  siege  to  Tournay.  Philip  marched  to  its  relief 
with  a  very  uumerous  army  ;  but  acted  so  cautiously,  that 
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Edward  found  himself  in  a  manner  blocked  up  in  his 
camp  :  and  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Hainault,  sister  to 
Philip,  and  mother-in-law  to  Edward,  coming  out  of 
a  convent,  to  which  she  had  retired,  interposed  with  so 
much  spirit  and  address,  that  she  engaged  all  parties  to 
agree  to  a  truce  for  a  year. 

In  1341,  Edward's  ambition  was  once  more  excited  by 
the  invitation  of  the  Count  de  Mountfort,  who  had  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  province  of  Brittany,  and  applied 
to  Edward  to  second  his  claims.  An  offer  of  this  kind 
entirely  coincided  with  Edward's  desires.  He  was  happy 
in  the  promised  assistance  of  Mountfort,  an  active  and 
valiant  prince,  closely  united  to  him  by  interest,  and  thus 
opening  to  him  an  entrance  into  the  heart  of  France. 
These  flattering  prospects,  however,  were  for  a  while 
damped  by  the  imprisonment  of  Mountfort,  who  was  be- 
sieged in  the  city  of  Nantz,  and  taken.  But  Jane  of  Flan- 
ders, his  wife,  soon  made  up  for  the  loss  of  her  husband. 
This  lady  courageously  undertook  to  support  the  falling 
fortunes  of  her  family.  She  assembled  the  inhabitants  of 
Rennes,  where  she  then  resided ;  and,  carry  ing  her  infant 
son  in  her  arms,  deplored  her  misfortunes,  and  attempted 
to  inspire  the  citizens  with  an  affection  for  her  cause. 
The  inhabitants  of  Nantz  instantly  espoused  her  interests, 
and  all  the  other  fortresses  of  Brittany  embraced  the  same 
resolution.  The  King  of  England  was  apprised  of  her 
efforts,  and  was  entreated  to  send  succours  with  all  pos- 
sible expedition  to  the  town  of  Hennebone,  in  which 
place  she  resolved  to  sustain  the  attacks  of  the  enemy. 
Charles  de  Blois,  Philip's  general,  anxious  to  make  him- 
self master  of  so  important  a  fortress  as  Hennebone,  and 
still  more  to  take  the  countess  a  prisoner,  sat  down  before 
the  place  with  a  large  army,  and  conducted  the  siege  with 
indefatigable  industry.  The  defence  was  no  less  vigorous: 
several  sallies  were  made  by  the  garrison,  in  which  the 
countess  herself  was  the  most  active,  and  led  on  to  the 
assault.  Observing,  one  day,  that  their  whole  army  had 
quilted  the  camp  to  join  in  a  general  storm,  she  sallied 
out  by  a  postern,  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  cavalry,  set 
fire  to  the  enemies'  tents  and  baggage,  put  their  suttlers 
and  servants  to  the  sword,  and  occasioned  such  an  alarm, 
that  the  French  desisted  from  the  assault,  in  order  to  cut 
off  her  communication  with  the  town.  Thus  intercepted, 
she  retired  to  Anray,  where  she  continued  five  or  six 
days;  then  returning  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  cavalry, 
she  fought  her  way  through  one  quarter  of  the  French 
camp,  and  returned  to  her  faithful  citizens  in  triumph. 
But  the  besiegers  had  at  length  made  several  breaches  in 
the  walls,  and  it  was  apprehended  that  a  general  assault 
would  be  fatal.  A  capitulation  was  therefore  proposed, 
and  a  conference  was  already  begun,  when  the  countess, 
who  had  mounted  on  a  high  tower,  and  was  looking  to- 
wards the  sea  with  great  impatience,  discovered  some 
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ships  at  a  distance.  She  immediately  exclaimed,  that 
succours  were  arrived,  and  forbade  any  further  capitulation. 
She  was  not  disappointed  in  her  wishes  ;  the  fleet  she  dis- 
cerned carried  a  body  of  English  gentlemen,  with  six 
thousand  archers,  whom  Edward  had  prepared  for  the  re- 
lief of  Hennebone,  but  who  had  been  long  detained  by 
contrary  winds.  They  entered  the  harbour  under  the  con- 
duct of  Sir  Walter  Manny,  one  of  the  most  valiant  com- 
manders of  his  time.  This  relief  served  to  keep  up  the 
declining  spirits  of  the  Bretons  until  the  time  appointed 
by  the  late  truce  with  Edward  was  expired,  on  which  he 
was  at  liberty  to  renew  the  war  in  greater  form 

The  succours  under  Sir  Walter  Manny  were  quickly 
followed  by  a  more  considerable  reinforcement,  command- 
ed by  Robert  of  Artois,  who  made  himself  master  of 
the  city  of  Vannes  soon  after  his  arrival;  but  the  Bretons 
soon  recovered  the  city,  and  Robert  was  compelled  to 
relinquish  his  prize,  after  receiving  a  mortal  wound.  Ed- 
ward himself,  eager  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  ally,  soon 
landed  at  Morbian,  near  Vannes,  with  an  army  of  twelve 
thousand  men.  With  this  small  number,  he  undertook  at 
once  the  siege  of  Vannes,  Nantz,  and  Rennes  :  but  by 
dividing  his  forces,  he  failed  in  every  enterprise,  and  gave 
an  opportunity  to  John,  duke  of  Normandy,  the  King  of 
France's  eldest  son,  to  invest  him  in  his  camp.  In  this 
situation  his  provisions  soon  began  to  fail ;  and  Edward 
would  have  been  obliged  to  surrender,  had  he  not,  by  a 
train  of  artful  negotiations,  induced  Philip  to  consent  to  a 
truce  of  three  years.  This  was  accomplished  by  the  me- 
diation of  the  court  of  Rome  ;  and  the  French  monarch 
was  soon  made  sensible  of  the  partiality  of  that  court,  and 
the  imprudence  of  the  step  he  himself  had  taken.  Ed- 
ward soon  found  a  pretence  to  renew  the  war,  from  the 
execution  of  some  nobles  of  Brittany,  who,  he  said,  were 
partisans  of  Mountfort,  and  chose  to  consider  their 
punishment  as  an  infraction  of  the  treaty. 

Philip  now  endeavoured  to  secure  himself  against  the 
power  of  his  rival  by  alliances,  and  by  purchasing  the 
city  of  Montpelier  from  the  King  of  Majorca  :  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  English,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl 
of  Derby,  had  invaded  Guienne,  twice  defeated  the 
French  .army,  commanded  by  the  Count  de  Lisle,  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  a  great  number  of  towns. 
Philip,  by  reason  of  the  exhausted  state  of  his  treasury, 
was  for  some  time  incapable  of  making  any  opposition. 
To  recruit  his  finances,  he  was  obliged  to  lay  a  duty  on 
salt ;  which  gave  such  offence  to  his  subjects  as  had  al- 
most excited  a  rebellion.  When  these  discontents  were 
assuaged,  however,  he  soon  raised  an  army  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  whose  courage  was  animated  by  the 
presence  of  the  Dukes  of  Normandy  and  Burgundy. 
The  English  general  was,  therefore,  compelled  to  stand 
upon  the  defensive.    One  fortress  after  another  was  sur- 
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rendered  to  the  French,  fill,  a'„  length,  the  power  of  Eng- 
land upon  the  continent  seemed  likely  to  be  annihilated. 
In  this  situation,  Edward  resolved  to  carry  relief  in  per 
son  to  his  distressed  subjects  and  allies  ;  and  accordingly 
embarked,  in  134G,  at  Southampton,  on  board  a  fleet  of 
near  one  thousand  sail,  of  all  dimensions.  He  carried 
with  him,  besides  all  the  chief  nobility  of  England,  his 
eldest  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  called,  from 
the  colour  of  his  armour,  the  Black  Prince,  a  youth 
of  about  fifteen  years  old,  and  already  remarkable  both 
for  understanding  and  valour.  His  army  consisted  of  four 
thousand  men  at  arms,  ten  thousand  archers,  ten  thou- 
sand Welch  infantry,  and  six  thousand  Irish  ;  with  whom 
he  landed  safely  at  La  Hogue,  in  Normandy. 

The  intelligence  of  Edward's  landing,  and  the  devas- 
tation caused  by  his  troops,  who  dispersed  themselves 
over  the  country,  soon  spread  universal  consternation 
through  the  French  court.  The  rich  city  of  Caen  was 
taken  and  plundered  by  the  English  ;  many  villages  and 
towns  shared  the  same  fate;  and  the  French  had  no  other 
resource  but  by  breaking  down  their  bridges,  to  attempt 
putting  a  stop  to  the  invader's  career.  In  the  mean  time, 
Philip  was  making  preparations  to  repress  the  enemy.  He 
had  stationed  one  of  his  generals,  Godemar  de  Faye,  with 
an  army,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  Somme,  over 
which  Edward  was  to  pass;  while  he  himself,  at  the 
head  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  fighting  men, 
advanced  to  give  the  English  battle.  Edward,  thus  un- 
expectedly exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  inclosed  and 
starved  in  an  enemy's  country,  published  a  reward  to  any 
one  that  should  bring  him  intelligence  of  a  passage  over 
the  river  Somme.  This  was  discovered  by  a  peasant  of 
the  country,  named  Gobin  Agace  ;  and  Edward  had  just 
time  to  get  his  whole  army  over  the  river,  when  Philip 
appeared  in  his  rear;  and,  in  the  memorable  battle  of 
Cressy,  which  ensued,  the  French  were  overthrown  with 
great  slaughter. 

Edward  next  laid  siege  to  Calais,  which  was  then  de- 
fended by  John  de  Vienne,  an  experienced  commander, 
and  supplied  with  every  thing  necessary  for  defence.  It  was 
at  length  taken,  after  a  twelvemonth's  siege,  the  defendants 
having  been  reduced  to  the  last  extremis  by  famine  and 
fatigue. 

From  the  very  Deginning  of  this  war,  Philip  had  been 
desirous  of  peace,  and  the  victory  of  Cressy  rendered 
him  still  more  so.  Edward,  also,  notwithstanding  his  suc- 
cesses, was  unable  to  support  the  expenses  of  the  war 
any  longer.  The  mediation  of  the  court  of  Rome  was, 
therefore,  readily  accepted,  and  a  truce  was  concluded 
for  three  years.  At  the  same  time,  Philip  met  with  some 
recompense  for  the  losses  he  had  sustained,  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  Dauphiny,  which  afterwards  gave  the  title  of 
Dauphin  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  France.  Soon 
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after  this  event,  the  king  himself,  who  had  been  some  time 
a  widower,  was  married  to  Blanch,  the  daughter  of  Philip, 
count  of  Fvereux,  and  Jane,  queen  of  Navarre;  and  his 
son,  John,  to  the  Countess  of  Boulogne.  But  the  hap- 
piness occasioned  by  these  marriages  was  soon  interrupted 
by  the  death  of  the  king,  who  expired  in  the  year  1350, 
in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-third 
of  his  reign. 

On  the  death  of  Philip,  his  eldest  son,  John,  took  pos- 
session of  the  kingdom  ;  but  scarcely  was  he  seated  on 
the  throne,  when  he  disgusted  his  nobility  by  an  ill-timed 
act  of  severity.  Robert  de  Brienne,  count  of  Eu  and 
Guisness,  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  King  of  Eng- 
land at  Caen;  and,  under  pretence  of  negotiating  his  ran- 
som, had  passed  several  times  between  France  and  Eng- 
land; but,  being  accused  of  u  treasonable  correspondence 
w  ith  Edward,  he  was,  by  order  of  his  sovereign,  suddenlv 
arrested  and  beheaded,  without  any  form  of  trial.  Having 
been  constable  of  Prance,  the  sword,  the  badge  of  his 
office,  was  delivered  to  Charles  de  la  Carda ;  but  his  fate 
was  equally  unfortunate  with  that  of  his  predecessor, 
being  soon  after  assassinated  by  Charles,  king  of  Navarre, 


surnamed  the  Wicked.    This  prince,  celebrated  for  his 
personal  qualifications,  but  detested  for  his  crimes,  was 
the  son-in-law  of  John  himself.    lie  had  demanded  tin; 
duchy  of  Angouleme  of  the  king  ;  but,  as  the  latter  had 
thought  proper  to  bestow  it  upon  Carda,  he  had  taken  the 
effectual  method  of  revenging  himself  by  assassinating 
his  rival.    John  did  not  fail  to  show  a  proper  resentment; 
but  such  was  the  weakness  of  his  government,  that  the 
King  of  Navarre  set  him  at  defiance,  and  would  not  even 
condescend  to  the  ceremony  of  asking  pardon,  until  John 
had  sent  him  his  second  son,  as  an  hostage  for  his  personal 
security.    To  these  offences  the  King  of  Navarre  added 
another  still  more  atrocious,  viz.  that  of  aspiring  to  the 
crown  of  France,  to  which  he  pretended  a  right  derived 
from  his  mother;  being  grandson,  by  the  female  side,  to 
Louis  the  Boisterous.    But  his  more  immediate  demands 
were  the  countries  of  Champagne  and  Brie.    To  obviate 
all  difficulties  on  this  head,  however,  John  bestowed  the 
duchy  of  Normandy  on  his  eldest  son,  Charles,  and  com- 
manded him  to  seize  the  estates  of  the  King  of  Navarre. 
On  this,   the  latter  made  his  appearance  at  Paris;  but 
John  found  himself  obliged  to  appease  his  murmurs  at  the 
expense  of  one  hundred  thousand  crowns. 

The  truce  with  England  had  been  ill  observed  on  both 
sides  ;  the  French  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  port 
of  St.  Jean  d'Angeli ;  and  the  English  had  surprised  the 
town  of  Guisness.  The  rival  houses  of  Mount  fort  and 
Blois  still  continued  their  animosities,  while  Edward  con- 
tinued to  threaten  war.  The  King  of  Navarre  went  on 
with  liis  intrigues  ;  and  even  the  dauphin  was  drawn  into  a 
confederacy  against  his  father.     John,  however,  being 
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informed  of  their  machinations,  found  means  to  defeat 
them  effectually.    The  dauphin  was  reclaimed,  by  point- 
ing out  to  him  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  and  the 
disadvantage  which  must  unavoidably  accrue  to  himself 
from  the  connexions  which  he  had  formed.    The  King  of 
Navarre  was  invited,  with  his  principal  adherents,  to  an 
entertainment,  where  they  were  unexpectedly  arrested; 
the  former  being  sent  prisoner  to  Chateau  Gaillard,  and 
several  of  the  latter  put  to  death.    The  rest  uf  the  con- 
spirators,  instead  of  being  dismayed  by  this  check,  imme- 
diately showed  themselves  in  open  rebellion;  and  finding 
themselves  unable,   without  farther  assistance,  to  gain 
their  point,  they,  without  delay,  invited  over  Edw  ard  from 
England. 

That  warlike  and  enterprising  monarch  had  never  lost 
sight  of  the  object  he  had  originally  embraced  ;  and,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  liuce,  had  sent  his  son,  surnamed 
the  Black  Prince,  with  a  fleet  towards  the  coast  of  France. 
Young  Edward  had  with  this  fleet  entered  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Garonne,  burnt  the  towns  and  villages  of  Lan- 
guc-doc,  and  retired  with  the  plunder  into  the  country  of 
Guienne.  Edward  himself,  who  had  likewise  passed  over 
to  the  continent,  wasted  the  country  as  far  as  St.  Omer- 
but  the  French  king,  notwithstanding  these  provocations, 
resolved  to  avoid  a  battle,  and  therefore  prohibited  his 
general,  the  constable  of  Bourbon,  from  coining  to  an 
engagement,  though  his  army  was  much  superior  to  that 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  With  the  flower  of  his  tioops, 
however,  he  pursued  Edward  from  St.  Omer  to  llesdni 
w  here  he  defied  him  to  a  pitched  battle  ;  but  the  latter, 
without  regarding  his  bravadoes,  continued  his  march  to 
Calais,  whence  he  embarked  for  England. 


The  satisfaction  which  John  now  received  from  the 
liheral  grants  of  the  stales  at  Paris,  and  the  suppression 
of  some  disturbances,   was  soon  overcast  by  the  news 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  marched  with  an  army  of 
twelve  thousand  men  from  Bourdeaux;  and,  after  ra- 
vaging the  Agenois,  Quercy,  and  the  Limousin,  had  en- 
tered the  province  of  Berri.     The  young  warrior  had 
penetrated  into  the  heart  of  France  with  this  trifling  body 
of  forces,  in  hopes  of  joining  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  at 
Guienne.    But  he  soon  found  that  his  scheme  was  im- 
practicable :  the  country  before  him  was  too  well  guarded 
to  permit  his  advancing  further;  and  all  the  bridges  be- 
hind were  broken  down,  which  effectually  precluded  a 
retreat.     In  this  embarrassing  situation,  his  perplexity 
was  increased,  by  being  informed  that  the  King  of  France 
was  marching  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men  to  in- 
tercept him.    He  at  first  thought  of  retreating;  but  find- 
ing this  impossible,  he  determined  calmly  to  await  the 
approach  of  the  enemy  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
parity of  forces,  to  risk  the  event  of  a  battle. 

It  was  at  a  place  called  Maupeituis,  near  Poictius, 
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that  both  armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other.  The  French 
king  might  easily  have  starved  the  English  into  any  terms 
he  thought  proper  to  impose;  but  such  was  the  impatience 
of  the  French  nobility,  and  their  certainty  of  success,  that 
it  might  have  been  fatal  to  attempt  repressing  their  ardour 
to  engage.  In  the  mean  time,  while  both  armies  were 
drawn  out,  and  expecting  the  signal  to  commence  hostilities, 
they  were  stopped  by  the  appearance  of  the  Cardinal  of 
Perigord,  who  attempted  to  mediate  between  them.  How- 
ever, John,  who  made  himself  sure  of  victory,  would 
listen  to  no  other  terms  than  the  restitution  of  Calais  ;  with 
which  the  Black  Prince  refusing  to  comply,  the  onset  was 
deferred  till  the  next  morning,  for  which  both  parties 
waited  in  anxious  suspense. 

During  this  interval,  the  young  prince  strengthened  his 
post  by  new  entrenchments  ;  and  placed  three  hundred 
men  in  ambush,  with  as  many  archers,  who  were  com- 
manded to  attack  the  enemy  in  flank  during  the  heat  of 
the  engagement.  Having  taken  these  precautions,  he 
ranged  his  army  ill  three  divisions  ;  the  van  was  commanded 
by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  rear  by  the  Earls  of  Salisbury 
and  Suffolk,  and  the  main  body  by  himself.  The  King  of 
France  also  arranged  his  forces  in  three  divisions;  the  iirst 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  second  by  the 
Dauphin,  attended  by  his  younger  brothers  ;  while  he  him- 
self led  up  the  main  body,  seconded  by  his  youngest  and 
favourite  son,  then  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  As  the 
English  were  to  be  attacked  only  by  marching  up  a  long 
narrow  lane,  the  French  suffered  greatly  from  their  archers, 
who  were  posted  on  each  side,  behind  the  hedges.  Nor 
were  they  in  a  better  situation  upon  emerging  from  this 
danger,  being  met  by  the  Black  Prince  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  chosen  body  of  troops,  who  made  a  furious  at- 
tack upon  their  forces,  already  thrown  into  disorder.  A 
dreadful  overthrow  ensued  :  those  who  were  as  yet  in  the 
lane,  recoiled  upon  their  own  forces ;  while  the  English 
troops  who  had  been  placed  in  ambush  took  that  oppor- 
tunity to  increase  the  confusion,  and  confirm  the  victory. 
The  Dauphin  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  were  among  the 
first  that  fled.  The  King  of  France  himself  made  the 
utmost  efforts  to  retrieve,  by  his  valour,  what  his  rashness 
had  forfeited  :  but  his  individual  courage  was  unable  to 
stop  the  consternation  which  had  now  become  general 
through  his  army  ;  and,  his  cavalry  soon  flying,  he  found 
himself  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fury.  At  length,  spent 
with  fatigue,  and  despairing  of  success,  he  thought  of 
yielding  himself  a  prisoner;  and  frequently  cried  out,  he 
was  ready  to  deliver  himself  to  his  cousin,  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  The  honour  of  taking  him,  however,  was  reserved 
for  a  more  ignoble  hand ;  he  was  seized  by  Dennis  de 
Morbec,  a  knight  of  Arras,  who  had  been  obliged  to  fly 
his  country  for  murder. 

In  April  following,  the  prince  conducted  his  royal  pri- 
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softer  through  the  streets  of  London,  attended  by  an  im- 
mense concourse  of  people  of  all  ranks  and  stations.  His 
modesty  upon  this  occasion  was  very  remarkable:  the  King 
of  France  was  dressed  in  royal  apparel,  and  mounted  upon 
a  beautiful  white  horse;  while  the  prince  himself  rode  by 
his  side  upon  a  mean  little  horse,  and  in  a  very  plain 
dress. 

This  defeat,  which  happened  in  the  year  135G,  almost 
entirely  ruined  the  French  affairs;  and  the  miseries  which 
ensued  from  this  cause  were  greatly  augmented  by  intestine 
commotions.  The  dauphin,  who  had  now  assumed  the 
government,  was  altogether  unable  to  govern  a  turbulent 
and  seditious  people  at  such  a  crisis.  An  assembly  of  the 
states,  which  he  convened,  took  the  opportunity  to  limit 
the  power  of  the  prince,  impeach  the  former  ministers, 
and  demand  the  liberty  of  the  King  of  Navarre ;  the  treasurer 
of  the  crown  was  murdered  by  one  Marcel,  a  partisan  of 
that  worthless  prince,  who  had  filled  the  city  of  Paris  with 
confusion  by  his  intrigues.  The  assassin  whom  Marcel 
employed  was  dragged,  by  order  of  the  dauphin,  from  an 
altar  w  here  he  had  taken  refuge,  and  instantly  put  to  death. 
The  Bishop  of  Paris  resented  the  indignity  done  to  the 
church  ;  and  Marcel  avenged  the  fate  of  his  adherent,  by 
murdering  both  the  mareschals  who  had  seized  him,  in  the 
presence  of  the  dauphin,  and  so  near  him,  that  his  clothes 
were  stained  with  their  blood.  The  prince  indignantly 
asked  him,  if  he  were  to  be  involved  in  the  same  destruc- 
tion ?  when  Marcel  affected  to  provide  for  his  safety  by 
putting  upon  him  a  blue  hood,  the  badge  of  the  adherents 
of  Navarre.  The  public  disorders  were  now" also  augment- 
ed by  the  escape  of  the  King  of  Navarre  from  confinement; 
and  though  the  dauphin  was  even  assured  that  he  had  ad- 
ministered a  dose  of  poison  to  him,  he  was  obliged  still 
to  treat  him  with  some  appearance  of  respect.  A  scheme 
was  even  formed  by  the  chiefs  of  the  sedition  to  change 
the  government;  to  invest  all  the  power  in  the  commons, 
and  leave  the  king  no  more  than  an  empty  title  :  but  though 
this  was  favourably  received  by  the  city  of  Paris,  it  was 
rejected  by  the  other  cities  of  the  kingdom.  The  dauphin 
was  likewise  recognised  as  regent  by  the  states-general, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Picardy  and  Champagne  took  up 
arms  in  his  cause. 

In  this  disastrous  state  of  affairs,  the  miseries  of  the 
people  were  heightened  by  a  new  and  unexpected  evil. 
The  peasants,  who  had  been  cruelly  oppressed  by  the 
nobles,  rose  in  great  numbers  to  revenge  themselves  ;  the 
castles  of  the  nobility  were  rased  to  the  ground,  their  wives 
and  daughters  violated,  and  themselves  put  to  the  most 
cruel  torments.  At  last,  they  were  obliged  to  arm  in  their 
own  defence.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  cut  off  ten  thousand 
of  the  insurgents  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris ;  twelve 
thousand  were  massacred  by  the  King  of  Navarre ;  and 
nine  thousaud,  who  had  laid  siege  to  the  tow  n  of  Meaux. 
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where  the  dauphiness  and  tlirce  otiier  ladies  of  the  first 
rank  resided,  were  routed  and  pursued  with  dreadful 
slaughter,  bv  an  officer  in  the  service  of  Edward.  Amidst 
these  confusions,  the  seditious  leader,  Marcel,  perished 
in  a  tumult  of  his  own  raising  ;  and  the  most  prudent 
people  of  the  nation  supported  the  pretensions  of  the 
dauphin.  His  most  dangerous  enemy  was  the  King  of 
Navarre,  who  had  allured  to  his  standard  numbers  of 
those  Norman  and  English  adventurers  who  had  followed 
Edward  into  France,  and  there  been  left  to  seek  their 
fortunes ;  where  they  associated  themselves  under  the 
name  of  the  Companions.  By  such  a  formidable  com- 
petitor, the  dauphin  was  reduced  almost  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, when  his  hopes  were  revived  by  an  unexpected 
proposal  from  his  rival,  of  peace  upon  equitable  terms. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  truce  in  153f),  Edward  again 
set  sail  for  France,  and  anchored  before  Calais,  with  a 
fleet  of  eleven  hundred  sail,  assumed  the  title  of  King  of 
France,  and  augmented  his  army  to  one  hundred  thousand 
men.  The  dauphin,  finding  himself  unable  to  withstand  so 
great  a  power,  was  obliged  to  act  on  the  defensive;  choos- 
ing the  city  of  Paris  for  his  station,  and  allowing  the  Eng- 
lish to  ravage  all  the  open  country.  Thus  they  were 
allowed  to  penetrate  through  Picardy  into  Champagne ; 
but  the  city  of  Rheims,  where  Edward  designed  to  have 
been  crowned  King  of  France,  baffled  their  utmost  efforts. 
From  Champagne,  therefore,  which  was  already  laid  waste, 
the  English  monarch  marched  into  Burgundy  ;  pillaging 
Tonnere,  Gaillon,  and  Avalon.  Burgundy  was  saved  by 
the  pannent  of  one  hundred  thousand  marks;  and  the 
same  sum  was  paid  for  Nivernois.  At  last,  after  a  long 
and  destructive  march,  Edward  arrived  at  the  gates  of 
Paris;  but  the  prudence  of  the  dauphin  and  citizens  of 
that  metropolis  had  rendered  it  impregnable  to  the  attacks 
of  famine,  as  well  as  the  assaults  of  an  army.  Thus  the 
war  went  on  till  the  year  I860,  when  conferences  for 
peace  were  opened  at  Bretigny,  in  the  Chartraine;  and  it 
was  at  last  concluded  on  the  following  conditions,  viz. 
That  king  John  should  pay  for  his  ransom,  at  different 
periods,  a  sum  equal  to  one  million  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds;  Edward  should  forever  renounce  all  claim  to 
the  kingdom  of  France ;  and  should  remain  possessed  of 
the  territories  of  Poicton,  Xaintonge,  L'Agenois,  Peri- 
gord,  the  Limousin,  Quercy,  Rouvergne,  L'Angoumois, 
and  other  districts  in  that  quarter,  together  with  Calais, 
Guisnes,  Montreuil,  and  the  county  of  Ponthieu,  on  the 
other  side  of  France.  Some  other  stipulations  were  made 
in  favour  of  the  allies  of  England,  as  a  security  for  the 
execution  of  these  conditions. 

Upon  John's  return  to  his  dominions,  he  found  himself 
ill  able  to  ratify  those  terms  of  peace  that  had  been  just 
concluded.  He  was  without  finances,  at  the  head  of  an 
exhausted  state;  his  soldiers  without  discipline,  and  his 
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peasants  in  a  state  of  insubordination.  These  had  risen 
in  great  numbers;  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  their  banditti 
assumed  the  title  of  The  Friend  of  God  and  the  Terror 
of  Man.  A  citizen  of  Sens,  named  John.Gouge,  also 
got  himself,  by  means  of  his  robberies,  to  be  acknow- 
ledged king;  and  he  soon  caused  as  many  calamities  by 
his  devastations,  as  the  real  king  had  brought  on  the 
country  by  his  misfortunes.  Such  was  the  state  of  that 
wretched  kingdom  upon  the  return  of  its  captive  monarch  : 
and  yet  such  was  his  absurdity,  that  he  immediately  pre- 
pared for  a  crusade  into  the  Holy  Land,  before  he  was 
well  replaced  on  the  throne.  His  subjects,  however,  were 
so  completely  exhausted,  that  they  could  not  even  pay  his 
ransom.  This  was  a  breach  of  treaty  that  John  would 
not  submit  to;  and  he  was  heard  to  express  himself  in  a 
very  noble  manner  upon  the  occasion  :  "  Though,"  said 
he,  "  good  faith  should  be  banished  from  the  rest  of  the 
earth,  yet  she  ought  still  to  retain  her  habitation  in  the 
breast  of  kings."  In  consequence  of  this  declaration,  he 
actually  returned  to  England,  and  yielded  himself  a  pri- 
soner, since  he  could  not  be  honourably  free.  He  wras 
lodged  in  the  Savoy,  the  palace  where  he  had  resided 
during  his  captivity  ;  and  soon  after  he  closed  a  long  and 
unfortunate  reign  by  his  death,  which  happened  in  the 
year  1384,  about  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Charles,  suinaimd  The  \N  ise,  succeeded  his  father  on 
the  throne  of  France,  and  this  monarch,  merely  by  the  force 
cf  a  finely  conducted  policy,  restored  his  country  once 
more  to  tranquillity  and  power.  He  quelled  the  banditti, 
who  had  associated  themselves  under  the  name  of  Com- 
panions, and  who  had  long  been  a  terror  to  the  peaceable 
inhabitants.  He  had  them  enrolled  into  a  body,  and  led 
them  into  the  kingdom  of  Castile  against  Peter,  surnamed 
the  Cruel,  whom  his  subjects  had  dethroned,  and  who, 
by  means  of  an  alliance  with  the  English,  endeavoured  to 
get  himself  reinstated  upon  the  throne.  In  consequence 
of  these  alliances,  the  English  and  French  again  came  to 
an  engagement;  their  armies  on  the  one  side,  commanded 
by  the  Black  Prince;  on  the  other,  by  Henry  of  Trans- 
tamarre,  and  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  one  of  the  most  con- 
summate generals  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  However, 
the  usual  good  fortune  of  the  English  prince  prevailed; 
the  French  lost  above  twenty  thousand  men,  while  only 
four  knights  and  forty  private  men  on  the  side  of  the 
English  were  slain. 

These  victories,  however,  were  attended  with  very  few 
good  effects.  The  English,  by  their  frequent  levies,  had 
been  quite  exhausted,  and  were  unable  to  continue  an 
army  in  the  field.  Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  cautiously 
forbore  coming  to  any  decisive  engagement;  but  was  con- 
tented to  let  his  enemies  exhaust  their  strength  in  attempts 
to  plunder  a  fortified  country.  When  they  retired,  he 
sallied  forth,  and  possessed  himself  of  such  places  as  they 
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were  not  strong  enough  to  defend.  He  first  fell  upon 
Ponthieu;  the  citizens  of  Ahbeville  opened  their  gates 
to  him ;  those  of  St.  Valois,  Rue,  and  Crotoy,  imitated 
the  example;  and  the  whole  country  was,  in  a  little  time, 
reduced  to  total  submission.  The  southern  provinces 
were,  in  the  same  manner,  invaded  by  his  generals  with 
equal  success;  while  the  Black  Prince,  destitute  of  sup- 
plies from  England,  and  afflicted  by  a  consumptive  dis- 
order, was  obliged  to  return  to  his  native  country. 

In  this  exigence,  the  resentment  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land was  excited  to  the  utmost  pitch  ;  and  he  seemed  re- 
solved to  take  signal  vengeance  on  his  enemies  of  the  con- 
tinent.  But  the  fortunate  occasion  had  now  elapsed, 
and  all  his  succeeding  designs  were  marked  with  ill  suc- 
cess. The  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  his  whole  army  were 
intercepted  at  sea,  and  taken  prisoners  by  Henry,  king  of 
Castile.  Sir  Robert  Knolles,  one  of  his  generals  on  the 
continent,  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men,  was  de- 
feated by  Bertrand  Du  Guesclin ;  while  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  at  the  head  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  had 
the  mortification  of  seeing  his  troops  diminished  one  half 
by  desertion,  without  ever  coming  to  a  battle. 

At  last,  the  English  affairs  were  totally  ruined  by 
the  death  of  the  Black  Prince  and  King  Edward.  On 
receiving  this  news,  the  armies  of  Charles  attacked  the 
English  on  all  sides.  One,  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  entered  Artois;  another  entered  Au- 
Vergne,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Berri  ;  that 
which  acted  in  Guienne  was  commanded  by  the  Duke  of 
Anjou;  and  the  forces  in  Bretagne  were  under  the  con- 
stable Guesclin;  the  king  himself  had  a  powerful  body  of 
troops,  that  he  might  be  able  to  repair  any  accident  which 
should  happen  through  the  chance  of  war.  The  con- 
stable joined  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  oppose  Sir  Thomas  Felton  and  the  Seneschal  of 
Bourdeaux.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  the  constable  attack- 
ed and  defeated  them,  making  both  the  commanders  pri- 
soners of  war.  This  victory  was  so  well  pursued,  that  at 
the  close  of  the  campaign,  in  1:377,  Bayonne  and  Bour- 
deaux, with  their  respective  districts,  and  the  fortress  of 
Calais  with  its  dependencies,  were  all  the  places  left  to 
England  on  the  continent. 

Thus  Charles  established  once  more  the  house  of  Va- 
lois on  the  throne  of  France,  but  did  not  long  live  to  en- 
joy his  good  fortune.  He  died  in  the  year  1379,  at  the  age 
of  forty-four,  of  the  consequences  of  the  poison  formerly 
given  him  by  the  King  of  Navarre.  The  immediate  ope- 
ration of  this  poison  had  been  suspended  by  the  skill  of 
a  physician,  sent  by  the  emperor,  Charles  IV.  He  open- 
ed an  issue  on  his  arm,  the  running  of  which  preserved 
his  life;  but  the  physician  declared,  that  whenever  it 
should  dry  up,  the  consequence  would  be  fatal.  Not 
long  before  his  death,  Charles  had  commenced  a  process 
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against  the  King  of  Navarre  for  this  crime.  Several  of 
the  associates  of  the  latter  suffered  on  this  occasion,  and 
the  king  himself  was  deprived  of  his  possessions  in  Nor- 
mandy, as  well  as  the  lordship  of  Montpelier,  which  had 
been  given  him  in  lieu  of  the  countries  of  Champagne  and 
Brie,  and  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  which  he  had  claimed. 
He  did  not  long  survive  the  death  of  the  French  monarch 
whom  he  had  destroyed.  His  death  was  singular  and  very 
terrible ;  for  having  been  afflicted  with  the  leprosy,  he 
had  been  obliged  to  make  use  of  some  bandages  dipped  in 
sulphur,  and  afterwards  steeped  in  brandy.  These  took 
fire,  by  the  carelessness  of  a  page,  and  the  unfortunate 
prince  was  burnt  to  death. 

Charles  V.  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Charles  VI.,  sur- 
named  the  Well-beloved,  w  ho,  at  the  time  of  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  was  only  twelve  years  of  age.  The  Duke 
of  Anjou,  eldest  brother  to  the  late  king,  had  been  ap- 
pointed guardian  during  the  minority  of  the  prince ;  but 
he  being  totally  unfit  for  the  office,  and  distinguished 
only  for  his  rapacity  and  ambition,  resigned  his  charge  to 
the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Bourbon ;  the  former,  uncle 
to  the  king  by  his  father's  side,  the  latter  by  his  mother's. 
None  of  these  tutors,  however,  proved  faithful  to  the 
trust  reposed  in  them.  The  Duke  of  Anjou  seized  the 
royal  plate  and  treasures,  in  order  to  support  his  ambitious 
enterprises.  At  that  time,  Joan,  infamous  for  her  profli- 
gacy, reigned  in  Naples.  She  had  appointed  one  Charles 
Durazzo,  who  was  her  relation,  to  succeed  her  in  the  throne; 
but  the  inhuman  wretch  murdered  his  benefactress,  who 
with  her  last  breath  revoked  her  grant  of  the. kingdom  to 
him,  and  bestowed  it  upon  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  His  in- 
fluence at  the  French  court  enabled  him  to  waste  the  trea- 
sures of  the  kingdom  in  support  of  his  pretensions  ;  though 
he  proved  ultimately  unsuccessful,  his  forces  being  con- 
stantly defeated,  and  his  designs  frustrated  by  the  superior 
skill  of  his  adversary.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  instead 
of  instructing  his  pupil  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  indulged 
him  in  every  kind  of  vicious  pleasure,  hoping  thereby  to 
gain  his  favour  afterwards.  The  citizens  of  Paris,  op- 
pressed by  taxes,  broke  out  into  tumults,  and  were  quelled 
with  difficulty;  while  the  mal-administration  of  Philip, 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  soon  involved  the  nation  in  hos- 
tilities with  the  Flemings.  Philip  invaded  their  country 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  men,  along 
with  whom  was  the  young  king,  accompanied  by  the 
principal  nobility  of  France.  The  first  operations  of 
war  were  favourable  to  the  Flemings ;  but  they  were  at 
length  totally  defeated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Lis, 
where  their  leader,  with  twenty-five  thousand  of  his  fol- 
lowers, perished.  This  victory  was  followed  by  the  sub- 
mission of  the  whole  country ;  but  the  satisfaction  of  the 
king  at  this  event  was  disturbed  by  new  revolts  in  the  city 
of  Paris,  and  other  great  towns  of  the  kingdom.  His 
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return,  however,  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  soon 
reduced  the  rebels  to  their  duty,  and  several  of  the  re- 
volted cities  were  severely  punished ;  at  the  same  time 
that  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  having  freed  him 
from  the  immediate  dependence  on  his  tutors,  he  assumed 
the  reins  of  government  in  the  year  1384- 

The  genius  which  Charles  began  to  display  in  his  early 
years,  raised  the  hopes  of  the  nation ;  but  these  were  soon 
overcast,  and  greater  misfortunes  than  ever  were  now 
about  to  ensue.  The  young  king,  whose  marriage  began 
to  be  a  subject  of  attention  to  the  council,  refused  to 
comply  with  the  forms  in  use  among  his  predecessors,  and 
insisted  upon  seeing  the  person  designed  for  his  consort. 
An  interview  was  accordingly  contrived  betwixt  him  and 
Isabella,  daughter  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  whom  he  af- 
terwards married.  His  administration  was  for  some  time 
prudent  and  vigorous.  He  conciliated  the  affections  of 
his  people,  by  restoring  their  privileges,  punishing  their 
oppressors,  and  relieving  them  from  the  taxes  which  had 
been  imposed  in  his  minority.  He  forced  the  Flemings 
to  submit  to  the  authority  of  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy ;  detached  fifteen  thousand  archers,  and  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  men  at  arms,  to  assist  the  Scots  in  their 
incursions  into  England;  and,  in  1385,  fitted  out  a  prodi- 
gious armament  against  England.  A  vast  fleet  was  as- 
sembled in  the  harbour  of  Sluys,  and  a  very  numerous 
army  in  the  neighbourhood.  According  to  some  w  riters, 
the  armament  consisted  of  one  thousand  two  hundred 
ships,  twenty  thousand  infantry,  differently  armed,  twenty 
thousand  cavalry,  and  twenty  thousand  archers.  There 
was,  besides,  a  vast  wooden  edifice,  which  was  contrived 
for  the  protection  of  the  soldiers  when  landed  :  but  all 
these  preparations  were  at  last  brought  to  nothing,  through 
the  obstinacy  of  the  Duke  of  Berri ;  who,  having  been 
originally  against  this  measure,  carried  on  his  part  of  the 
armament  so  slowly,  that  he  did  not  arrive  at  Sluys  till  the 
middle  of  September,  when  the  season  was  so  far  ad- 
vanced, that  no  invasion  was  practicable.  A  storm,  that 
happened  soon  after,  drove  the  greatest  part  of  the  fleet 
on  shore,  and  beat  the  wooden  edifice  to  pieces. 

The  destruction  of  the  French  fleet  was  only  a  prelude 
to  greater  calamities.  The  Sieur  de  Craon,  a  profligate 
nobleman,  had  been  entrusted  by  the  court  of  France 
with  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  for  the  support  of  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  at  the  lime  he  was  reduced  to  distress 
by  his  Italian  expedition.  This  money  he  had  dissipated 
at  Venice;  but,  by  the  credit  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
the  king's  brother,  he  had  obtained  his  pardon,  and  re- 
turned to  court.  Here  he  attempted  to  gratify  his  private 
resentment  by  the  assassination  of  Oliver  Clisson,  the  con- 
stable, whom  he  suspected  of  having  promoted  his  dis- 
grace. This  veteran  was  attacked,  on  his  return  from  the 
jiote!  de  St.  Pol,  by  a  band  of  twenty  ruffians,  against  wbom 
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I  he  defended  himself  with  wonderful  intrepidity,  when  at 
last  he  fell,  after  receiving  more  than  fifty  wounds.  Hap 
pily,  however,  he  recovered,  notwithstanding  his  being 
dreadfully  mangled ;  while  the  assassin,  to  screen  himself 
from  vengeance,  fled  for  protection  to  the  Duke  of  Brit- 
tany. The  king  demanded  the  assassin  to  be  given  up  to 
him  in  chains;  but  the  duke  replied,  that  he  knew  lothing 
of  him  ;  to  which  the  king  giving  no  credit,  marched  with 
all  his  forces  into  his  territories.  When  the  army  arrived  at 
Mans,  the  king  was  seized  with  a  slow  fever,  but  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  any  medicine.  On  the  5th 
of  August,  1391,  having  marched  all  day  in  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  a  miserable  wild-looking  fellow  darted  from  be- 
hind a  tree,  and,  laying  hold  of  the  bridle  of  his  horse, 
cried  out,  "  Stop!  where  are  you  going,  king?  You  are 
betrayed  ;  "  and  immediately  withdrew  again  into  the  w  ood. 
The  king  passed  on,  not  a  little  disturbed;  and  soon  after 
one  of  the  pages,  who  rode  behind  and  carried  his  lance, 
overcome  with  heat,  fell  asleep,  and  let  it  fall  upon  the 
helmet  which  was  carried  by  the  other.  The  kins,  hear- 
ing  the  noise,  looked  about;  and  perceiving  the  page  lifting 
the  lance,  killed  him  immediately;  then  riding  furiously 
with  his  sword  drawn,  he  struck  on  every  side  of  him, 
and  at  every  person,  till  he  broke  his  sword  ;  upon  which, 
one  of  his  gentlemen  leaped  up  behind  him,  and  held  his 
arms.  He  fell  soon  after,  and  lay  as  if  he  had  been  dead  ; 
so  that,  being  taken  up  and  bound  in  a  waggon,  he  was 
carried  back  to  Mans,  where  he  lay  two  days  in  a  le- 
thargy, after  which  he  came  a  little  to  himself,  and  ex- 
pressed great  concern  at  the  blood  he  had  shed  in  his  de- 
lirium. The  people,  who  had  expressed  the  greatest  con- 
cern for  his  distemper,  were  equally  rejoiced  at  the  news 
of  his  recovery ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  was  soon  discover- 
ed, that  he  no  longer  possessed  that  strength  of  judgment 
for  which  he  had  formerly  been  remarkable.  Hence  a 
regency  became  necessary,  and  the  competition  for  it 
brought  to  light  the  characters  of  the  queen  and  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  which  had  not  hitherto  been  fully  displayed. 
The  former  of  these  was  a  most  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished princess;  but  vindictive,  violent,  and  intriguing ; 
insensible  to  natural  affection,  but  easily  accessible  to 
flattery,  and  ready  to  yield  to  every  impulse  of  lawless 
passion.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  w  as  equally  remarkable 
for  his  personal  accomplishments,  and  had  married  Valen- 
lina,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Milan;  but  his  engage- 
ments with  that  princess  did  not  prevent  him  from  en- 
gaging in  a  number  of  licentious  amours,  and  among  the 
rest,  as  was  supposed,  with  his  sister-in-law,  Isabella. 
During  the  king'  illness,  he  openly  aspired  at  the  re- 
gency;  but  his  pretensions  were  over-ruled  by  the  states, 
the  administration  of  affairs  being  for  the  present  con- 
ferred on  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  In  a  few  months,  in- 
deed, the  heaith  and  understanding  of  the  king  seemed  to 
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be  sufficiently  restored;  but,  in  the  year  1393,  it  was 
again  disturbed  by  an  accident  no  less  extraordinary  than 
the  former  had  been.  An  entertainment  was  given  in 
honour  of  the  marriage  of  one  of  the  queen's  attendants. 
At  this  entertainment,  six  persons  in  masks  eutered  the 
apartment,  disguised  like  satyrs,  in  linen  clothes  cover- 
ed with  rosin,  and  stuck  over  with  down.  These  were 
the  kin*  and  five  of  his  lords.  The  Duchess  of  Berri 
paid  attention  to  the  king,  though  she  did  not  know  him, 
and  engaged  in  conversation  with  him.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  ignorant  of  the  consequence,  out 
of  diversion,  ran  a  lighted  torch  against  one  of  them. 
His  whole  dress  was  instantly  in  flames,  and  the  fire  was 
from  him  communicated  to  all  the  rest.  The  masks,  not- 
withstanding the  dreadful  situation  they  were  in,  called  out, 
"Save  the  king;  save  the  king!"  On  which  the  Du- 
chess of  Berri,  recollecting  that  it  must  be  him  with  whom 
she  had  engaged  in  conversation,  wrapped  him  in  her 
cloak,  aud  preserved  him  from  farther  danger.  Only  one 
of  the  rest  escaped,  by  jumping  into  a  cistern  of  water; 
the  other  four  perished  in  the  flames.  The  terror  which 
the  king  underwent  by  this  accident,  instantly  occasioned 
a  relapse ;  and  he  continued  delirious,  at  intervals,  as  long 
as  he  lived.  During  this  state  of  insanity,  he  was  intract- 
able by  every  person  except  Valentina,  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
who  seemed  to  have  as  great  an  influence  over  him,  as  her 
husband,  the  duke,  had  over  the  mind  of  the  queen. 

During  the  intervals  of  his  reason,  Charles  frequently 
took  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands ;  and  as 
the  war  still  continued  with  England,  though  in  a  languid 
manner,  the  French  monarch,  in  one  of  his  lucid  in- 
tervals, had  an  interview  with  Richard,  king  of  England, 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  hostilities,  of  which  both  were 
equally  weary.  Still,  however,  their  claims  were  so  diffi- 
cult to  be  adjusted,  that  they  could  do  no  more  than  con- 
clude a  truce  for  twenty-five  years  ;  during  which  space  it 
was  hoped  that  a  lasting  peace  might  take  place.  Richard 
gave  up  Cherburg  to  Charles,  and  Brest  to  the  Duke  of 
Brittany  ;  a  marriage  was  also  concluded  betwixt  the  King 
of  England  and  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Charles,  though 
the  latter  was  then  only  seven  years  of  age ;  but,  by  reason 
of  the  tender  age  of  the  princess,  this  marriage  was  never 
consummated. 

During  this  unfortunate  reign,  France  was  still  farther 
weakened  by  the  succours  sent  to  the  Hungarians  against 
the  Turks.  On  this  fatal  expedition,  upwards  of  one 
thousand  of  the  bravest  and  most  experienced  knights  were 
sent  under  the  conduct  of  John,  count  of  Nevers,  eldest 
I  son  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy ;  the  Count  of  Eu,  con- 
stable of  France;  John  de  Vienne,  admiral  of  France; 
and  the  Count  of  Marche,  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal ; 
together  with  De  Courcy,  one  of  the  best  and  most  ex- 
perienced captains  in  Christendom.  The  prudent  counsels 
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of  this  veteran,  however,  were  not  obeyed  by  the  youth- 
ful warriors  by  whom  he  was  accompanied.  Attacking  the 
enemy  therefore  rashly,  and  while  heated  in  wine,  they 
were  all  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  Notwithstanding 
this  disaster,  however,  assistance  was  sent,  in  the  year 
1400,  to  Winceslaus,  emperor  of  Germany  ;  and  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  who  commanded  the  army  on  this  occasion, 
acquitted  himself  so  well,  that  he  acquired  the  duchy  of 
Luxemburg  for  himself,  aud  left  his  ally  satisfied :  but 
while  the  friendship  of  France  was  thus  courted  by  foreign 
powers,  the  kingdom  itself  was  in  the  most  miserable  si- 
tuation. The  king's  distemper  seemed  daily  to  gain  ground ; 
while  the  discordant  interests  of  the  contending  parties 
kept  the  whole  nation  in  a  ferment.  The  most  violent  ani- 
mosity took  place  betwixt  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bur- 
gundy. The  former,  by  means  of  his  own  interest  with 
the  queen,  and  the  ascendency  his  duchess  had  over  the 
king,  for  some  time  got  the  better  of  his  rival,  and  was 
made  lieutenant-general  and  governor  of  the  kingdom  ;  but 
having  presumed  on  his  power  to  levy  new  imposts  on  th* 
people,  and  oppressing  also  the  ecclesiastics,  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  authority,  and  obliged  to  yield  to  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy.  For  some  time,  however,  these  powerful 
rivals  were  kept  within  bounds  by  the  mediation  of  th« 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
grandee  who  maintained  an  unspotted  character ;  but,  by 
his  death,  in  1404,  the  nation  was  left  totally  exposed  to 
their  relentless  fury.  In  1405,  the  Queen  and  Duke  of 
Orleans  again  seized  the  administration ;  but  were  soon 
deprived  of  it  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people. 
During  this  period,  Charles  and  his  children  were  neglected 
and  abandoned  to  distress ;  but  they  were  relieved  by  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  on  his  obtaining  the  regency ;  and 
Isabella,  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  obliged  to  retire 
from  Milan.  A  sudden  return  of  the  king's  reason  for  a 
longer  time  than  usual,  now  deprived  both  parties  of  their 
power;  and  the  administration  was  vested  in  the  queen 
and  a  council  composed  of  princes  of  the  blood. 

The  two  rival  dukes,  thus  piohibited  from  interfering  in 
public  affairs,  exercised  themselves  in  committing  hostili- 
ties against  the  English,  with  whom  the  truce  had  been 
lately  concluded.  They  were  encouraged  to  this  infrac- 
tion of  the  treaty  by  the  unsettled  situation  of  the  affairs 
of  Henry  IV. :  but  their  attempts  proving  unsuccessful, 
the  truce  was  renewed,  after  obtaining  restoration  of  the 
princess,  who  had  been  married  to  Richard  II.,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned.  The  failure  of  their  enterprises  pro- 
duced a  new  scene  of  discord  betwixt  the  dukes,  who 
mutually  blamed  each  other.  By  the  intreaties  of  the 
Duke  of  Berri,  they  were  apparently  reconciled  ;  but  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  pretended  friendship  only  in  order  to 
take  the  more  signal  vengeance.  To  this  he  was  new 
further  inflamed  by  jealousy.    Having  hired  a  band  of 
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iitlliaiis  to  execute  his  purpose,  the  duke  was  one  evening 
attacked  by  eighteen  of  them,  while  attended  only  by  two 
pages.  A  Normafl  gentlemau,  whom  the  duke  had  de- 
piived  of  an  employment,  headed  the  assassins,  and  in 
persou  attacked  the  duke.  At  the  first  blow  he  cut  off 
his  hand  ;  the  second,  he  struck  him  from  his  mule;  and, 
at  the  third,  put  an  end  to  his  life.  His  wife,  Valentina, 
was  so  concerned  at  his  death,  that  she  died  soon  after. 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy  escaped  to  Flanders;  and  the 
\\  hole  nation  was  rent  into  two  factions,  called  the  Bur- 
g'mdians  and  Arniagnucs;  the  latter  being  the  title  of  the 
Jiartv  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  from  Armagnac,  the  father- 
m-law  of  that  prince.  A  dreadful  confusion  ensued:  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  soon  returned  to  France,  and  extorted 
a  pardon  fiom  the  unhappy  king,  who  was  now  no  longer 
able  to  resist  him  ;  and  some  idea  of  the  state  of  the  king- 
dom in  general  may  be  formed,  when  it  is  stated,  that  two 
thousand  people  perished  in  one  tumult  in  the  capital. 
The  king  himself  was  alternately  the  prisoner  of  each 
party,  and  alternately  transferred  the  power  from  the  one 
to  the  other,  as  he  happened  to  fall  into  their  hands.  This 
therefore  was  thought,  by  Henry  V.  of  England,  a  favour- 
able opportunity  to  recover  from  France  those  grants  that 
had  been  formerly  given  up  by  treaty.  But  to  give  his  in- 
♦ended  expedition  the  appearance  of  justice,  he  previously 
sent  over  ambassadors  to  Paris,  offering  a  perpetual  peace 
and  alliance,  on  condition  of  being  put  in  possession  of 
all  those  provinces  which  had  been  wrested  from  the 
English  during  some  former  reigns,  and  of  espousing 
Catherine,  the  French  king's  daughter,  in  marriage,  with  a 
suitable  dowry.  Though  the  French  court  was  at  that 
time  extremely  averse  to  war,  yet  the  exorbitance  of 
these  demands  could  not  be  complied  with;  and  Henry, 
very  probably,  made  them  in  hopes  of  a  denial.  He, 
therefore,  assembled  a  great  fleet  and  army  at  Southamp- 
ton ;  and  having  allured  all  the  military  men  of  the  king- 
dom to  attend  him,  from  the  hopes  of  conquest,  he  put 
to  sea,  and  landed  at  Harfleur,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
six  thousand  men  at  arms,  and  twenty-four  thousand  foot, 
mostly  archers. 

His  first  operations  were  upon  Harfleur;  which,  being 
pressed  hard,  promised  at  a  certain  day  to  surrender,  un- 
less relieved  before  that  time.  The  day  arriving,  and  the 
garrison,  unmindful  of  their  engagement,  still  resolving 
to  defend  the  place,  Henry  ordered  an  assault  to  be  made, 
took  the  town  by  storm,  and  put  all  the  garrison  to  the 
sword.  From  thence  the  victor  advanced  farther  into  the 
country,  which  had  been  already  rendered  desolate  by  fac- 
tions, and  which  he  totally  laid  waste.  But  although  the 
enemy  made  but  a  feeble  resistance,  the  climate  seemed  to 
fight  against  the  English,  a  contagious  dysentery  carrying 
off  three  parts  of  Henry's  army.  In  this  situation  he  had 
recourse  to  an  expedient  common  iu  that  barbarous  age, 
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to  inspire  his  troops  with  confidence  in  their  general.  He 
challenged  the  dauphin,  who  commanded  in  the  French 
army,  to  single  combat,  offering  to  stake  his  pretensions 
on  the  event.  The  challenge,  as  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected, was  refused ;  and  the  French,  though  disagreeing 
internally,  at  last  seemed  to  unite  at  the  appearance  of 
the  common  danger.  A  numerous  army  of  fourteen  thou- 
sand men  at  arms,  and  forty  thousand  foot,  was  by  this 
time  assembled  under  the  command  of  Count  Albert,  and 
was  now  placed  to  intercept  Henry's  weakened  forces  on 
their  retur,n.  The  English  monarch,  whui  it  was  too  late, 
began  to  repent  of  his  rash  inroad  into  a  country,  where 
disease  and  a  powerful  army  every  where  threatened  de- 
struction; he,  therefore,  thought  of  retiring  into  Calais. 

In  this  retreat,  which  was  at  once  both  painful  and 
dangerous,  Henry  took  every  precaution  to  inspire  his 
troops  with  patience  and  perseverance ;  and  showed  them, 
in  his  own  person,  the  brightest  example  of  fortitude  and 
resignation.  He  was  continually  harassed  by  flying  par- 
ties of  the  enemy ;  and,  whenever  he  attempted  to  pass 
the  river  Sointne,  across  which  his  march  lay,  he  saw 
troops  on  the  other  side  ready  to  oppose  his  passage. 
However,  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  surprise  a  passage 
mar  St.  Quintin,  which  had  not  been  sufficiently  guarded, 
and  there  he  safely  carried  over  his  army. 

But  the  enemy  was  still  resolved  to  intercept  his  retreat; 
and,  after  he  had  passed  the  small  river  of  Tertrois,  at 
Blangi,  he  was  surprised  to  observe  from  the  heights  the 
whole  French  army  drawn  up  in  the  plains  of  Agincourt, 
and  so  posted,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  proceed 
on  his  march,  without  coming  to  an  engagement.  A 
battle  accordingly  took  place,  in  which  the  English  gained 
a  victory,  the  most  remarkable,  perhaps,  of  any  recorded 
in  history. 

This  victory,  gained  on  the  25th  of  October,  1415,  was, 
however,  attended  with  no  immediate  effects.  Henry  still 
continued  to  retreat,  after  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  out  of 
the  kingdom;  and  carried  his  prisoners  to  Calais,  and  from 
thence  to  England.  In  1417,  he  once  more  landed  an 
army  of  tw  enty-five  thousand  men  in  Normandy,  and  pre- 
pared to  strike  a  decisive  blow  for  the  crown  of  France, 
to  which  the  English  monarchs  had  long  made  preten- 
sions. That  wretched  country  was  now  in  a  most  de- 
plorable situation.  The  whole  kingdom  appeared  as  one 
vast  theatre  of  murders,  injustice,  and  devastation.  The 
Duke  of  Orleans  was  assassinated  by  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy ;  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  his  turn,  fell  by 
the  treachery  of  the  dauphin.  At  the  same  time,  the 
duke's  son,  desirous  of  revenging  his  father's  death,  en- 
tered into  a  secret  treaty  with  the  English ;  and  a  league 
was  concluded  at  Arras,  between  Henry  and  the  young 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  which  the  king  promised  to  reveuge 
the  murder  of  the  late  duke ;  aud  the  son  seemed  to  in 
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sist  upon  no  further  stipulations.  Henry,  therefore,  pro- 
ceeded in  his  conquests  without  much  opposition  from 
any  quarter.  Several  towns  and  provinces  submitted  on 
his  approach  ;  the  city  of  Rouen  was  besieged  and  taken ; 
Pontoise  and  Gisors  he  soon  became  master  of.  He  even 
threatened  Paris,  and  obliged  the  court  to  remove  to 
Troyes.  It  was  at  this  city  that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
who  had  taken  upon  him  the  protection  of  the  French 
king,  met  Henry,  in' order  to  ratify  that  treaty  which  was 
formerly  begun,  and  by  which  the  crown  of  France  was 
to  be  transferred  to  a  stranger.  The  imbecility  into  which 
Charles  had  fallen,  made  him  passive  in  this  treaty  ;  and 
Henry  dictated  the  terms  throughout  the  whole  negotia- 
tion. The  principal  articles  of  the  treaty  were,  That 
Henry  should  espouse  the  Princess  Catharine  ;  that  king 
Charles  should  enjoy  the  title  and  dignity  of  king  for  life  ; 
but  that  Henry  should  be  declared  heir  to  the  crown,  and 
should  be  intrusted  with  the  present  administration  of  the 
government ;  that  France  and  England  should  for  ever  be 
united  under  one  king,  but  should  still  retain  their  re- 
spective laws  and  privileges;  that  Henry  should  unite  his 
arms  with  those  of  King  Charles  and  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, to  depress  and  subdue  the  dauphin  and  his  par- 
tisans. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  treaty  that  Henry  married  the 
Princess  Catharine ;  after  which,  he  carried  his  father-in- 
law  to  Paris,  and  took  a  formal  possession  of  that  capital. 
There  he  obtained  from  the  estates  of  the  kingdom  a  rati- 
fication of  the  late  compact;  and  then  turned  his  arms 
with  success  against  the  adherents  of  the  dauphin,  who, 
in  the  mean  time,  wandered  about  a  stranger  in  his  own 
patrimony,  and  to  his  enemies'  successes  only  opposed 
fruitless  expostulations. 

Henry's  supplies  were  not  provided  in  such  plenty  as 
to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  war,  without  returning  in 
person  to  prevail  upon  his  parliament  for  fresh  succours  ; 
and,  upon  his  arrival  in  England,  though  he  found  his 
subjects  highly  pleased  with  the  splendor  of  his  conquests, 
yet  they  seemed  somewhat  doubtful  as  to  the  advantage 
of  them.  A  treaty  which,  in  its  consequences,  was  likely 
to  transfer  the  seat  of  empire  from  England,  was  not 
much  relished  by  the  parliament.  They,  therefore,  upon 
various  pretences,  refused  him  a  supply  equal  to  his  exi- 
gencies or  his  demands  ;  but  he  was  resolved  on  pursuing 
his  schemes;  and,  joining  to  the  supplies  granted  at  home 
the  contributions  levied  on  the  conquered  provinces,  he 
was  able  once  more  to  assemble  an  army  of  twenty-eight 
thousand  men,  and  with  these  he  landed  at  Calais. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  dauphin,  a  prince  of  great  pru- 
dence and  activity,  omitted  no  opportunity  of  repairing 
his  ruined  situation  during  Henry's  absence  from  France. 
He  prevailed  upon  the  regent  of  Scotland  to  send  him  a 
body  of  eight  thousand  men  from  that  kingdom,  and  with 
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these,  and  some  few  forces  of  his  own,  he  attacked  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  who  commanded  the  troops  in  Henry's 
absence,  and  gained  a  complete  victory. 

This  was  the  first  action  which  turned  the  tide  of  suc- 
cess against  the  English,  but  it  was  of  short  duration ;  for 
Henry  soon  after  appearing  with  a  considerable  army, 
the  dauphin  fled  at  his  approach,  while  many  of  the  places 
which  held  out  for  the  dauphin,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  surrendered  to  the  conqueror.  In  this  manner, 
while  Henry  was  every  where  victorious,  he  fixed  his  re- 
sidence at  Paris  ;  and,  while  Charles  had  a  small  court,  he 
was  attended  with  a  very  magnificent  one.  On  Whitsun- 
day, 1421,  the  two  kings  and  queens,  with  crow  ns  on  their 
heads,  dined  together  in  public ;  Charles  receiving  ap- 
parent homage,  but  Henry  commanding  with  absolute 
authority. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  dauphin  was  chased  beyond  the 
Loire,  and  almost  totally  dispossessed  of  all  the  northern 
provinces.  He  was  even  pursued  into  the  south,  by  the 
united  arms  of  the  English  and  Burgundians  ;  and  threat- 
ened w  ith  total  destruction.  In  this  exigence,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  protract  the  war,  and  to  evade  all  hazardous 
actions  with  a  rival  who  had  been  long  accustomed  to 
victory.  His  prudence  was  every  where  remarkable  ;  and, 
after  a  train  of  long  persecutions  from  fortune,  he  found 
her  at  length  willing  to  declare  in  his  favour,  by  the  death 
of  the  king  of  England. 

Charles  VI.  died  a  short  time  after,  and  Charles  VII. 
succeeded  his  father  on  a  nominal  throne.  Nothing  could 
be  more  deplorable  than  the  situation  of  that  monarch  on 
assuming  his  title  to  the  crown.  The  English  were  mas- 
ters of  almost  all  France  ;  and  Henry  VI.,  though  yet  but 
an  infant,  was  solemnly  invested  with  regal  power  by  le- 
gates from  Paris.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  was  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  army,  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  ready 
to  oppose  every  insurrection;  while  the  Duke  of  Bui- 
gundy,  who  had  entered  into  a  firm  confederacy  with  him, 
still  remained  stedfast,  and  seconded  his  claims.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  these  favourable  appearances,  Charles 
found  means  to  dissolve  the  leagues  formed  against  him, 
and  to  bring  back  his  subjects  to  their  allegiance. 

His  first  attempts,  however,  were  totally  destitute  of 
success.  Wherever  he  endeavoured  to  face  the  enemy, 
he  was  overthrown.  His  authority  was  insulted  even  by 
his  own  servants ;  advantage  after  advantage  was  gained 
against  him  ;  and  a  battle  fought  near  Verneuil,  in  which 
he  was  totally  defeated  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  seemed 
to  render  his  affairs  desperate.  But,  from  the  impossi- 
bility of  the  English  keeping  the  field  without  new  sup- 
plies, Bedford  was  obliged  to  retire  into  England ;  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  his  vigilant  enemy  began  to  recover 
from  his  late  consternation.  Dumois,  one  of  his  generals, 
at  the  head  of  one  thousand  men,  compelled  the  Earl  of 
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Warwick  to  raise  the  siege  of  Montargis;  and  this  advan- 
tage, slight  as  it  was,  began  to  make  the  French  suppose 
that  the  English  were  not  invincible. 

But  they  soon  had  still  greater  reason  to  triumph  in 
their  change  of  fortune,  and  a  new  revolution  was  pro- 
duced by  means,  apparently,  the  most  unlikely  to  be  at- 
tended with  success.  In  the  village  of  Domremi,  near 
Vancouleurs,  on  the  borders  of  Lorrain,  there  lived  a 
country-girl,  about  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  called  Joan 
d'Arc.  This  girl  had  been  a  servant  at  a  small  inn,  and 
in  that  humble  station  had  submitted  to  those  hardy  em- 
ployments which  fit  the  body  for  the  fatigues  of  war. 
She  was  of  an  irreproachable  life,  and  had  hitherto  testi- 
fied none  of  those  enterprising  qualities  which  displayed 
themselves  soon  after.  She  contentedly  fulfilled  the  du- 
ties of  her  situation,  and  was  remarkable  only  for  her 
modesty  and  love  of  religion.  But  the  misery  of  her 
country  seemed  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  objects 
of  her  compassion  and  regard.  Her  mind,  inflamed  by 
this  object,  and  brooding  with  melancholy  stedfastness 
upon  it,  began  to  feel  several  impulses,  which  she 
was  willing  to  mistake  for  the  inspirations  of  Heaven. 
Convinced  of  the  reality  of  her  own  admonitions,  she 
had  recourse  to  one  Baudricourt,  governor  of  Vancou- 
leurs,  and  informed  him  of  her  destination  by  Heaven  to 
free  her  native  country  of  its  fierce  invaders.  Baudricourt 
treated  her  at  first  with  neglect;  but  her  importunities  at 
length  prevailed  ;  and,  willing  to  make  a  trial  of  her  pre- 
tensions, he  gave  her  some  attendants,  who  conducted 
her  to  the  court,  which  at  that  time  resided  at  Chinon. 

The  French  court  were  probably  sensible  of  the  weak- 
ness of  her  pretensions,  but  they  were  willing  to  make 
use  of  any  artifice  to  support  their  declining  fortunes.  It 
was  therefore  given  out,  that  Joan  was  actually  inspired  ; 
that  she  had  been  able  to  discover  the  king  among  the 
number  of  his  courtiers,  although  he  had  laid  aside  all 
distinctions  of  his  authority ;  that  she  had  told  him  some 
secrets,  which  were  only  known  to  himself ;  and  that  she 
had  demanded,  and  minutely  described,  a  sword  in  the 
church  of  St.  Catharine  de  Fierbois,  which  she  had  never 
seen.  In  this  manner,  the  minds  of  the  vulgar  being  pre- 
pared for  her  appearance,  she  was  armed  cap-a-pie,  and 
shown  in  that  martial  dress  to  the  people.  She  was  then 
brought  berore  the  doctors  of  the  university,  and  they, 
tinctured  with  the  credulity  of  the  times,  or  willing  to 
second  the  imposture,  declared  that  she  had  actually  re- 
ceived her  commission  from  above. 

When  the  preparations  for  her  mission  were  completely 
blazoned,  the  next  aim  was  to  send  her  against  the  ene- 
my. The  English  were  at  that  time  besieging  the  city 
of  Orleans,  the  last  resource  of  Charles,  and  every  thing 
promised  them  a  speedy  surrender.  Joan  undertook  to 
raise  the  siege ;  and,  to  render  herself  still  more  remark- 
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able,  girded  herself  with  the  miraculous  sword,  of  which 
she  before  had  such  extraordinary  notices.  Thus  equip- 
ped, she  ordered  all  the  soldiers  to  confess  themselves  be- 
fore they  set  out ;  she  disph-yed  in  her  hand  a  consecrated 
banner,  and  assured  the  troops  of  certain  success.  Such 
confidence  on  her  side  soon  raised  the  spirits  of  the 
French  army;  and  even  the  English,  who  pretended  to 
despise  her  efforts,  felt  themselves  secretly  influenced 
with  the  terrors  of  her  mission.  A  supply  of  provisions 
was  to  be  conveyed  into  the  town;  Joan,  at  the  head  of 
some  French  troops,  covered  the  embarkation,  and  en- 
tered Orleans  at  the  head  of  the  convoy,  which  she  had 
safely  protected.  While  she  was  leading  her  troops  along, 
a  dead  silence  and  astonishment  reigned  among  the  Eng- 
lish; and  they  regarded  with  religious  awe  that  temerity 
which  they  thought  nothing  but  supernatural  assistance 
could  inspire.  But  they  were  soon  roused  from  their 
state  of  amazement  by  a  sally  from  the  town;  Joan  led 
on  the  besieged,  bearing  the  sacred  standard  in  her  hand, 
encouraging  them  with  her  words  and  actions,  bringing 
them  to  the  trenches,  and  overpowering  the  besiegers  in 
their  own  redoubts.  In  the  attack  of  one  of  the  forts, 
she  was  wounded  in  the  neck  with  an  arrow;  but  instantly 
pulling  out  the  weapon  with  her  own  hands,  and  getting 
the  wound  quickly  dressed,  she  hastened  back  to  head  the 
troops,  and  to  plant  her  victorious  banner  on  the  ram- 
parts of  the  enemy.  These  successes  continuing,  the 
English  found  that  it  was  impossible  to  lesist  troops  ani- 
mated by  such  superior  energy  ;  and  Suffolk,  who  con- 
ducted the  attack,  thinking  that  it  might  prove  extremely 
dangerous  to  remain  any  longer  in  the  presence  of  such  a 
courageous  and  victorious  enemy,  raised  the  siege,  and  re- 
treated with  all  imaginable  precaution. 

From  being  attacked,  the  French  now,  in  turn,  became 
the  assailants.  Charles  formed  a  body  of  six  thousand 
men,  and  sent  them  to  besiege  Jergeau,  whither  the  Eng- 
lish, commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  had  retired  with 
a  detachment  of  his  army.  The  city  was  taken  ;  Suffolk 
yielded  himself  a  prisoner;  and  Joan  marched  into  the  place 
in  triumph  at  the  head  of  the  army.  A  battle  was  soon 
after  fought  near  Patay,  where  the  English  were  worsted, 
as  before  ;  and  the  generals,  Scales  and  Talbot,  were 
taken  prisoners. 

The  raising  of  the  siege  of  Orleans  was  one  part  of 
the  maid's  promise  to  the  King  of  France  ;  the  crow  ning 
him  at  Rheims  was  the  other.  She  now  declared  that  it 
was  time  to  complete  that  ceremony;  and  Charles,  in  pur- 
suance of  her  advice,  set  out  for  Rheims,  at  the  head  of 
twelve  thousand  men.  The  towns  through  which  he  pass- 
ed opened  their  gates  to  receive  him  ;  and  Rheims  sent 
him  a  deputation,  with  its  keys,  upon  his  approach.  The 
ceremony  of  his  coronation  was  there  performed  with  the 
utmost  solemnity ;  and  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  seeing  the 
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completion  of  her  mission,  desired  lpave  to  retire,  alleg- 
ing that  she  had  now  accomplished  the  end  of  her  calling. 
But  her  services  had  been  so  great,  that  the  king  could 
not  think  of  parting  with  her  :  he  pressed  her  to  stay  so 
earnestly,  that  she  at  length  complied  with  his  request. 

A  tide  of  successes  followed  the  performance  of  this 
solemnity  ;  Laon,  Soissons,  Chateau-Thierri,  Provins,  and 
many  other  fortresses  in  that  neighbourhood,  submitted 
to  him  on  the  first  summons.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
English,  discomfited  and  dispirited,  fled  in  every  quarter; 
not  knowing  whether  to  ascribe  their  misfortunes  to  the 
power  of  sorcery,  or  to  a  celestial  influence;  but  equal- 
ly terrified  at  either.  They  now  found  themselves  de- 
prived of  the  conquests  they  had  gained,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  French  had  formerly  submitted  to  their 
power.  Their  own  divisions,  both  abroad  and  at  home, 
unfitted  them  entirely  for  carrying  on  the  war;  and  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  notwithstanding  all  his  prudence,  saw 
himself  divested  of  his  strong  holds  in  the  country,  with- 
out being  able  to  stop  the  enemy's  progress.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  revive  the  declining  state  of  his  affairs,  he 
resolved  to  have  Henry  crowned  king  at  Paris,  knowing 
that  the  natives  would  be  allured  to  obedience  by  the  splen- 
dor of  the  ceremony.  In  1430,  Henry  was  accordingly 
crowned,  all  the  vassals,  that  still  continued  under  the 
English  power,  sweaiing  fealty  and  homage.  But  it  was 
now  too  late  for  the  ceremonies  of  a  coronation  to  give  a 
turn  to  the  affairs  of  the  English ;  the  generality  of  the 
cclngdom  had  declared  against  them,  and  the  remainder 
only  waited  a  convenient  opportunity  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample. 

An  accident  ensued  soon  after,  which,  though  it  pro 
mised  to  promote  the  English  cause  in  France,  in  the 
end  served  to  render  it  odious,  and  led  to  the  total  eva- 
cuation of  that  country.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army,  had  laid  siege  to  Compeign; 
and  the  Maid  of  Orleans  had  thrown  herself  into  the 
place,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  governor,  who  did 
not  desire  the  company  of  one  whose  authority  would  be 
greater  than  his  own.  The  garrison,  however,  were  re- 
joiced at  her  appearance,  and  believed  themselves  invin- 
cible under  her  protection.  But  their  joy  was  of  short 
duration;  for  Joan  having,  the  day  after  her  arrival,  head- 
ed a  sally,  and  twice  driven  the  enemy  from  their  en- 
trenchments, was  at  last  obliged  to  retire,  placing  her- 
self in  the  rear,  to  protect  the  retreat  of  her  forces.  But, 
in  the  end,  attempting  to  follow  her  troops  into  the  city, 
she  found  the  gates  shut,  and  the  bridge  drawn  up  by 
order  of  the  governor,  who  is  said  to  have  long  wished 
for  an  opportunity  of  delivering  her  up  to  the  enemy. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  joy  of  the  besiegers,  in 
having  taken  a  person  who  had  so  long  been  a  terror  to 
their  arms.    The  service  of  Te  Deum  was  publicly  cele- 
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brated  on  this  occasion ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  cap- 
ture of  this  extraordinary  person  would  restore  the  Eng- 
lish to  their  former  victories  and  successes.  The  Duke 
of  Bedford  was  no  sooner  informed  of  her  being  taken 
than  he  purchased  her  of  the  Count  Vendome,  who  had 
made  her  his  prisoner,  and  ordered  her  to  be  committed 
to  close  confinement.  The  credulity  of  both  nations  was 
at  the  same  time  so  great,  that  nothing  was  too  absurd  to 
gain  belief  that  coincided  with  their  passions.  As  Joan, 
but  a  little  before,  from  her  successes,  was  regarded  as  a 
saint,  she  was  now,  upon  her  captivity,  considered  as  a 
sorceress,  forsaken  by  the  demon  who  had  granted  her  a 
fallacious  and  temporary  assistance.  Accordingly,  it  was 
resolved  in  council  to  send  her  to  Rouen,  to  be  tried  for 
witchcraft ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  a  man  wholly 
devoted  to  the  English  interest,  presented  a  petition 
against  her  for  that  purpose.  The  university  of  Paris 
was  so  mean  as  to  join  in  the  same  request.  Several  pre- 
lates, among  whom  the  Cardinal  of  Winchester  was  the 
only  Englishman,  were  appointed  as  her  judges.  They 
held  their  court  in  Rouen,  where  Henry  then  resided ; 
and  the  maid,  clothed  in  her  former  military  apparel,  but 
loaded  with  irons,  was  produced  before  this  tribunal. 
Her  behaviour  there  was  not  inconsistent  with  her  former 
gallantry ;  she  betrayed  neither  weakness  nor  womanish 
submission ;  but  appealed  to  God  and  the  pope  for  the 
truth  of  her  former  revelations.  In  the  issue,  she  was 
found  guilty  of  heresy  and  witchcraft ;  and  sentenced  to 
be  burnt  alive,  the  common  punishment  for  such  of- 
fences. 

But,  previous  to  the  infliction  of  this  dreadful  sentence 
upon  her,  they  were  resolved  to  make  her  abjure  her  former 
errors ;  and  at  length  so  far  prevailed  upon  her,  by  ter- 
ror and  rigorous  treatment,  that  her  spirits  were  entirely 
broken  by  the  hardships  she  was  obliged  to  suffer.  Her 
former  visionary  dreams  began  to  vanish,  and  a  gloomy 
distrust  to  take  place  of  her  late  inspirations.  She  pub- 
licly declared  herself  willing  to  recant,  and  promised  never 
more  to  give  way  to  the  vain  delusion  which  had  hitherto 
misled  her,  and  imposed  on  the  people.  This  was  what 
her  oppressors  desired ;  and,  willing  to  show  some  appear- 
ance of  mercy,  they  changed  their  sentence  into  perpetual 
imprisonment,  and  to  be  fed,  during  life,  on  bread  and 
water.  But  the  rage  of  her  enemies  was  not  yet  satiated. 
Suspecting  that  the  female  dress  which  she  had  consented 
to  wear  was  disagreeable  to  her,  they  purposely  placed 
in  her  apartment  a  suit  of  men's  apparel,  and  watched 
for  the  effect  of  their  temptation  upon  her.  Their  cruel 
artifice  prevailed.  Joan,  strin  k  with  'he  sight  cf  a  dress 
in  which  she  had  gained  so  much  glory,  immediately  threw 
oft  her  penitent's  robes,  and  put  on  the  forbidden  garments. 
Her  enemies  caught  her  equipped  in  this  manner  ;  and  her 
imprudence  was  considered  as  a  relapse  into  her  former 
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transgressions.  No  recantation  would  suffice,  and  no 
pardon  would  be  granted.  She  was  condemned  to  be 
burnt  alive  in  the  market-place  at  Rouen;  and  this  sentence 
was  executed  with  brutal  severity. 

One  of  the  first  misfortunes  which  the  English  felt  after 
this  punishment  was  the  defection  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
who  had  for  some  time  seen  the  error  of  his  conduct,  and 
wished  to  break  au  unnatural  connexion,  that  only  served 
to  involve  his  country  in  ruin.  A  treaty  was  therefore 
begun  and  concluded  between  him  and  Charles,  in  which 
the  former  agreed  to  assist  him  in  driving  the  English  out 
of  France.  This  was  a  mortal  blow  to  their  cause ;  and 
such  was  its  effect  upon  the  populace  of  London  when 
they  were  informed  of  it,  that  they  killed  several  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy's  subjects,  who  happened  to  be  among 
them  at  the  time.  It  might,  perhaps,  also  have  hastened 
the  Duke  of  Bedford's  death,  who  died  at  Rouen  a  few 
days  after  the  treaty  was  concluded  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Cam- 
bridge was  appointed  his  successor  to  the  regency  of 
France. 

From  this  period,  the  English  affairs  became  totally 
irretrievable.  The  city  of  Paris  returned  once  more  to  a 
sense  of  its  duty.  Lord  Willoughby,  who  commanded 
it  for  the  English,  was  contented  to  stipulate  for  the  safe 
retreat  of  his  troops  to  Normandy.  Thus  ground  was 
continually,  though  slowly,  gained  by  the  French ;  and, 
notwithstanding  their  fields  were  laid  waste,  and  the  towns 
depopulated,  yet  they  found  protection  from  the  weakness 
and  divisions  of  the  English.  At  length  both  parties  began 
to  grow  weary  of  a  war,  which,  though  carried  on  but 
feebly,  was  yet  a  burden  greater  than  either  could  support. 
But  the  terms  of  peace  insisted  upon  by  both  were  so  wide 
of  each  other,  that  no  hopes  of  an  accommodation  could 
quickly  be  expected.  A  truce,  therefore,  for  twenty-two 
months,  was  concluded  in  1443,  which  left  every  thing  on 
the  present  footing  between  the  parties.  No  sooner  was 
this  agreed  upon,  than  Charles  employed  himself  with 
great  industry  and  judgment  in  repairing  those  numberless 
ills  to  which  his  kingdom,  from  the  continuance  of  wars, 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  had  so  long  been  exposed. 
He  established  discipline  among  his  troops,  and  justice 
among  his  governors.  He  revived  agriculture,  and  re- 
pressed faction.  Thus  being  prepared  once  more  for 
taking  the  field,  he  embraced  the  first  favourable  occasion 
of  breaking  the  truce ;  and  Normaudy  was  at  the  same 
time  invaded  by  four  powerful  armies  ;  one  commanded 
by  Charles  himself,  a  second  by  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  a 
third  by  the  Count  of  Alengon,  and  a  fourth  by  the  Count 
Dunois.  Every  place  opened  its  gates  almost  as  soon  as 
the  French  appeared  before  them.  Rouen  was  the  only 
one  that  appeared  likely  to  hold  out  a  siege ;  but  the  inha- 
bitants clamoured  so  loud  for  a  surrender,  that  the  Duke 
of  Somerset,  who  commanded  the  garrison,  was  obliged 
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to  capitulate.  The  battle  of  Fourmingi  was  the  last 
stand  which  the  English  made  in  defence  of  their  French 
dominions.  However,  they  were  put  to  the  rout,  and 
above  one  thousand  were  slain.  All  Normandy  and  Guienne, 
that  had  so  long  acknowledged  subjection  to  England, 
were  lost  in  the  space  of  a  year;  and  the  English  saw 
themselves  entirely  dispossessed  of  a  country,  which,  for 
above  three  centuries,  they  had  considered  as  annexed  to 
their  native  dominions.  Calais  alone  remained  of  all  their 
conquests  ;  and  this  was  but  a  small  compensation  for 
the  blood  and  treasure  which  had  been  lavished  in  that 
country. 

Thus,  in  the  year  1450,  the  power  of  the  English  in 
France  was  entirely  destroyed ;  and  Charles  deservedly 
obtained  the  surname  of  Victorious,  on  account  of  the 
vigour  he  had  shown  in  driving  out  the  invaders  of  his 
country.  His  satisfaction,  however,  was  greatly  diminish- 
ed by  domestic  misfortunes.  The  dauphin,  forgetting  the 
allegiance  he  owed  to  his  father,  had  already  impeded  his 
conquests  by  his  seditious  intrigues.  He  had  used  every 
endeavour  to  thwart  the  designs  of  his  ministers,  and  it 
was  supposed  that  he  had  destroyed  Agnes  Soreille,  his 
father's  favourite  mistress,  by  poison.  He  had  married 
Charlotte,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  ;  which  Charles 
had  resented  by  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  duke,  but 
had  been  persuaded  to  recall  it,  in  order  to  prosecute 
the  war  against  Guienne,  which  made  part  of  the  do- 
minions of  the  English.  At  last,  weary  of  the  disobe- 
dience of  his  son,  he  commanded  him  to  be  arrested;  but 
Louis,  informed  of  his  design,  withdrew  to  Franche  Comte, 
and  afterwards  to  Brabant;  of  which  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy (at  this  time  sovereign  of  the  country)  was  no  sooner 
apprised,  than  he  ordered  him  to  be  supplied  with  every 
necessary,  and  treated  with  all  imaginable  respect.  He 
refused  to  see  him,  however,  until  he  should  obtain  the 
approbation  of  his  father  ;  on  w  hich  Louis,  having  in  vain 
attempted  to  draw  the  duke  into  a  participation  of  his 
crimes,  employed  himself  in  sowing  dissension  betwixt 
his  benefactor  and  his  son,  the  Count  of  Charolois,  at  the 
very  time  that  he  himself  was  receiving  a  pension  of  twelve 
thousand  crowns  annually  from  the  father.  Thus  he  at  last 
destroyed  the  domestic  peace  of  his  benefactor,  while  his 
unnatural  behaviour  created  continual  suspicions  in  the 
mind  of  his  father.  Charles  was  repeatedly  informed  that 
his  own  domestics,  along  with  his  undutiful  son,  were  in  a 
conspiracy  against  his  life.  The  miserable  monarch,  there- 
fore, in  continual  fear  of  being  poisoned,  and  having  none 
in  whom  he  could  repose  any  confidence,  obstinately  re- 
fused for  some  days  to  take  nourishment ;  and  when  at 
last  he  was  prevailed  upon,  by  the  importunities  of  his  at- 
tendants, to  do  so,  his  stomach  had  become  incapable  of 
receiving  food,  so  that  he  died  for  want  of  sustenance,  m 
the  year  1461. 
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On  the  death  of  Charles,  his  son  Louis  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  to  which  he  had  so  long  aspired.  He  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  greatest  politicians  that  ever  existed ; 
yet  there  are  few  princes  whose  history  appears  in  a  more 
detestable  light.  So  destitute  was  he  of  natural  affection, 
that  he  did  not  even  attempt  to  conceal  his  joy  at  his  father's 
death.  He  pretended  much  friendship  for  the  Count  of 
Charolois,  son  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  on  account  of 
the  protection  he  had  received  at  his  father's  court ;  and 
even  conferred  upon  him  a  pension  of  twelve  thousand 
crowns  annually  ;  but  all  this  show  of  affection  soon  dege- 
nerated into  a  mortal  aversion  on  both  sides.  Some  differ- 
ences which  took  place  between  the  courts  of  France  and 
Castile,  produced  an  interview  betwixt  the  two  monarchs, 
Louis,  and  Henry,  surnamed  the  Impotent.  They  met  at 
Mauleon,  on  the  confines  of  Navarre  :  but  their  negotiations 
came  to  nothing,  and  they  parted  with  a  mutual  contempt 
of  each  other;  Henry  despising  the  mean  appearance  of 
Louis,  as  he  in  his  turn  did  the  gaudy  magnificence  of 
Henry.  In  his  negotiations  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
Louis  proved  more  successful ;  persuading  him  to  restore 
some  towns  on  the  river  Somme,  which  had  been  ceded 
by  Charles  VII.,  and  by  the  possession  of  which,  the 
duke  was  in  effect  master  of  Picardy.  This  cession  was 
opposed  by  the  Count  of  Charolois ;  but  Louis,  by  cor- 
rupting John  de  Croy,  the  duke's  minister,  obtained  his 
end;  and,  for  the  sum  of  four  hundred  thousand  crowns, 
the  cities  were  delivered  to  him.  On  this  occasion,  he 
excited  the  hatred  of  Charolois :  and  even  in  this  trans- 
action the  duplicity  of  Louis  was  eminently  displayed  ;  for 
though  he  had  agreed  to  retain  in  those  towns  the  officers 
appointed  by  the  duke,  he  was  no  sooner  in  possession 
of  them  than  he  displaced  them  all,  and  nominated  others 
in  their  stead. 

The  duchy  of  Brittany  was  at  this  time  governed  by 
Francis,  a  weak  but  generous  prince,  whom  Louis  insulted 
in  the  grossest  manner.  Francis,  finding  himself  unable 
to  oppose  such  a  powerful  adversary  alone,  joined  in  a 
close  alliance  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  Count 
of  Charolois ;  the  latter  having  been  grievously  offended 
with  Louis.  Louis,  finding  matters  become  very  critical, 
marched  with  an  army  towards  the  capital,  which  the  Count 
of  Charolois  already  menaced.  A  battle  ensued,  in  which 
both  princes  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost,  though  their 
valour  was  but  ill  seconded  by  the  bravery  of  their  troops. 
About  one  thousand  five  hundred  perished  on  each  side ; 
but  the  Count  of  Charolois  remained  master  of  the  field 
of  battle.  Louis,  however,  after  this  engagement,  entered 
the  capital ;  where  he  endeavoured,  by  every  kind  of  con- 
cession, to  conciliate  the  affection  of  his  subjects ;  in 
which  he  succeeded  so  well,  that  though  the  enemy's  army 
was  augmented  to  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  men, 
they  were  unable  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  city. 
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At  last,  a  treaty  was  set  on  foot  betwixt  Louis  and  the 
Count  of  Charolois ;  by  which  the  latter  obtained  the  towns 
which  had  been  formerly  ceded,  with  the  districts  of  Bou 
logne,  Guisne,  Peronne,  Mondidior,  and  Roye,  as  a  per 
petual  inheritance  for  himself. 

In  1467,  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  from  his  amiable 
qualities  surnamed  The  Good,  died,  and  left  his  dominions 
to  his  son  Charles,  count  of  Charolois.  That  impetuous 
prince,  jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  France,  and  an 
implacable  enemy  of  Louis,  had  entered  into  a  secret  treaty 
with  Francis;  but  Louis  had  driven  the  Bretons  from  the 
posts  they  occupied  in  Normandy  before  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy could  pass  the  Somme.  The  king,  however, 
alarmed  at  the  power  of  the  confederates,  concluded  a 
peace  with  Brittany  ;  and,  confiding  in  his  talents  for  ne- 
gotiation, determined  to  have  a  personal  interview  with 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

This  interview  took  place  in  the  year  1468 ;  and  Peronne, 
a  city  of  Picardy,  but  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
was  appointed  as  the  place  of  rendezvous.  Thither  Louis 
repaired  with  a  slender  train,  and  attended  only  by  Car- 
dinal Balue,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  the  Count  de 
St.  Pol,  constable  of  France ;  without  reflecting  that  he 
was  entering  an  hostile  city,  where  he  might  be  confined 
for  any  length  of  time,  or  treated  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
duke,  who  was  his  mortal  enemy.  Indeed,  he  had  not 
long  been  in  the  place  when  he  began  to  perceive  the  error 
of  his  conduct;  and,  by  the  daily  influx  of  Burgundian 
nobles  and  other  persons  of  rank,  who  were  his  avowed  ene- 
mies, he  became  alarmed  for  his  personal  safety.  His 
fears  now  suggested  to  him  a  worse  measure  than  even  the 
former ;  and  he  requested  apartments  in  the  castle,  where 
it  was  in  the  power  of  his  rival  in  a  moment  to  make  hjm 
a  close  prisoner.  This  event  accordingly  took  place, 
through  the  arts  and  machinations  of  Louis  himself.  His 
design  had  been  from  the  beginning  to  keep  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  constantly  employed  in  domestic  wars.  For 
this  purpose  he  had,  before  his  interview  with  Charles, 
excited  the  inhabitants  of  Liege,  who  were  subject  to 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  to  revolt.  It  is  most  probable, 
that  he  did  not  imagine  the  effects  of  this  treachery  would 
so  soon  begin  to  appear.  At  the  very  time,  however,  that 
Louis  was  in  the  castle  of  Peronne,  the  people  of  Liege 
revolted,  seized  the  bishop  and  governor;  and,  having 
massacred  great  numbers  of  the  adherents  of  Charles,  re- 
tired with  the  prisoners  they  had  taken  to  the  capital. 
Charles  was  soon  informed  of  this  massacre,  with  the  ad- 
ditional circumstance,  that  the  ambassadors  of  Louis  were 
seen  animating  the  insurgents  to  their  work  of  destruc- 
tion. He  then  flew  into  a  transport  of  rage  ;  commanded 
the  gates  of  the  castle  to  be  shut  and  strictly  guarded ; 
denouncing  the  severest  vengeance  on  the  perfidious  mo- 
narch who  had  so  often  deceived  him.    Louis,  however, 
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though  greatly  alarmed,  did  not  neglect  to  take  the  pro- 
per methods  for  securing  himself.  He  distributed  large 
sums  of  money  among  those  officers  to  whom  he  imagined 
the  duke  was  most  inclined  to  pay  any  regard,  and,  by 
splendid  promises  and  presents,  endeavoured  to  allay  the 
resentment  of  his  other  enemies.  At  last,  the  resentment 
of  Charles  having  subsided,  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
the  king,  and  concluded  it  upon  much  the  same  terms  as 
those  which  had  been  agreed  upon  before.  His  resent- 
ment, however,  still  manifested  itself  so  far,  that  he  in- 
sisted upon  Louis  being  present  at  the  punishment  he  in- 
flicted upon  the  inhabitants  of  Liege,  for  the  massacre  they 
had  committed.  This  was  agreed  to  :  the  two  princes 
formed  the  siege  of  the  city  in  conjunction  ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  obstinate  defence  of  the  people,  it  was  at 
last  taken  by  storm,  and  the  inhabitants  massacred.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  the  new  alliance  was  dis- 
solved. A  confederacy  against  Louis,  whom  neither  pro- 
mises nor  treaties  could  bind,  was  formed  betwixt  his 
own  brother,  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy ;  but,  before  their  measures  were  ripe  for  exe- 
cution, Louis  had  already  commenced  hostilities.  The 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  as  a  peer  of  Fiance,  was  summoned 
to  parliament ;  and,  on  his  refusal,  the  constable,  St.  Pol, 
made  himself  master  of  St.  Quinliu.  Several  other  cities 
were  soon  after  reduced ;  and  Baldwin,  the  natural  bro- 
ther of  Charles,  corrupted  by  Louis,  deserted  his  cause; 
and  the  haughty  duke  was  thus  at  last  obliged  to  solicit  a 
peace.  This,  however,  was  of  no  long  duration.  Charles, 
encouraged  by  the  success  of  Edward  IV.  of  England, 
his  brother-in-law,  began  once  more  to  league  against 
Louis,  with  the  Dukes  of  Brittany  and  Guienne;  the  latter 
being  the  king's  brother,  formerly  duke  of  Normandy, 
but  who  had  exchanged  that  duchy  for  the  territory  of 
Guienne.  But  while  the  affairs  of  the  confederates  seem- 
ed to  be  in  a  prosperous  way,  their  prospects  were  sud- 
denly overcast  by  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Guienne, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  poison. 
The  abbot  of  St.  Jean  d'Angelo  was  fixed  upon  as  the 
immediate  perpetrator  of  the  deed ;  but,  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  his  trial,  he  was  found  strangled  in  his  cell: 
and  this  was  with  great  probability  supposed  to  have  been 
the  deed  of  Louis,  who,  after  the  death  of  his  brother, 
instantly  seized  on  the  territory  of  Guienne,  and  annexed 
it  to  the  dominions  of  France. 

The  conduct  of  the  French  monarch  exasperated 
Charles  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  vowed  the  most  dreadful 
vengeance  against  the  people  of  France,  and  threatened 
to  sacrifice  to  the  memory  of  the  Duke  of  Guienne  every 
one  who  should  fall  into  his  hands.  The  citizens  of  Nesle 
were  massacred  without  distinction  of  sex  or  age  ;  Beau- 
vois  resisted  his  attacks ;  after  which  Charles  wreaked  his 
fury  on  other  place*.     Having  entered  the  country  of  I 
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Caux,  he  reduced  the  cities  of  Eu  and  St.  Valery,  burnt 
Longueville,  and  wasted  the  whole  country  as  far  as 
Rouen.  Louis,  on  the  other  hand,  determined  to  dissolve 
the  league  between  the  Duke  of  Brittany  and  Edward  IV. 
of  England.  Accordingly,  he  encamped  with  his  army 
on  the  frontiers  of  Brittany ;  while  the  duke,  not  meet- 
ing with  the  assistance  promised  by  Edward,  was  obliged 
to  consent  to  a  truce  for  a  year ;  and  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy himself  was  obliged  to  follow  his  example,  having 
committed  such  devastations  as  deprived  him  of  all  means 
of  subsistence  in  the  country,  so  that  he  could  neither  ad- 
vance nor  retreat.  In  a  very  little  time,  however,  he  again 
began  to  conspire  with  the  king  of  England  against  Louis, 
and  a  powerful  invasion  was  determined  upon.  Edward 
was  to  cross  the  sea  with  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men, 
while  Charles  assembled  all  his  forces  to  join  him. 
The  farmer  was  also  to  set  up  a  claim  to  the  crown  of 
France,  and,  at  least,  to  obtain  the  provinces  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Guienne  :  the  duke  was  to  have  Champagne, 
with  some  adjacent  districts  ;  to  free  his  dominions  from 
homage  ;  and  neither  party  was  to  make  peace  w  ithout  the 
consent  of  the  other.  It  was  supposed  that  the  duke  of 
Brittany  would  naturally  accede  to  the  confederacy ;  and 
the  Count  de  St.  Pol,  constable  of  Fiance,  had  engaged 
to  deliver  up  the  town  of  St.  Quintin,  and  others  which 
he  occupied  on  the  river  Sonime.  Louis,  however,  had 
the  good  fortune  to  avoid  the  storm.  Charles,  instead  of 
advancing  to  the  assistance  of  Edward,  who  had  entered 
France  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  archers,  and  one 
thousand  five  hundred  men  at  arms,  laid  siege  to  the  city 
of  Nuiz  on  the  Rhine;  while  the  constable,  St.  Pol,  in- 
stead of  delivering  up  the  towns  as  he  had  promised,  de- 
ceived his  allies,  and  enabled  Louis  to  dissolve  a  con- 
federacy, which,  had  it  been  vigorously  maintained,  might 
have  involved  him  in  the  greatest  difficulties.  To  pro- 
cure the  departure  of  Edward,  however,  he  was  obliged 
to  consent  to  a  tribute  of  seventy-five  thousand  crowns, 
as  well  as  to  settle  on  the  king  himself  fifty  thousand 
crowns  for  life ;  betrothing  also  the  dauphin  to  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  King  of  England.  The  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy exclaimed  loudly  against  this  treaty :  but  Ed- 
ward persisted  in  his  resolution,  and  it  was  accordingly 
executed  at  a  place  called  Pecquigny,  near  Amiens ; 
but  in  such  a  manner  as  showed  the  little  confidence 
the  two  sovereigns  reposed  in  each  other.  A  grated 
barrier  was  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge  of  Pec- 
quigny, between  the  bars  of  which  only  a  man's  arm 
could  pass:  the  two  princes  appeared  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  it;  and  having  conferred  privately,  and  confirmed 
the  treaty  between  them,  parted  with  many  protestations 
of  friendship ;  in  w  hich,  probably,  neither  party  was  very 
sincere.  A  power  was  reserved  by  Edward,  for  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  to  accede  to  the  treaty;  but  the  latter 
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haughtily  replied,  that  he  was  able  to  support  himself  with- 
out the  assistance  of  England ;  and  that  he  would  make 
no  peace  with  Louis  till  three  months  after  the  return  of 
Edward  to  his  own  country.  To  this  resolution  he  ad- 
hered ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  term  expired,  than  he  con- 
cluded a  truce  with  Louis  for  nine  years.  The  stipula- 
tions publicly  agreed  upon  betwixt  these  two  princes  con- 
sisted only  of  some  articles  for  the  mutual  advantage  of 
their  subjects;  but,  privately,  they  had  signed  others  of  a 
different  nature.  The  constable,  St.  Pol,  having  rendered 
himself  obnoxious  to  all  parties,  by  his  complicated 
treachery,  fled  to  Mons  in  Hainault;  but  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  had  already  consented  to  deliver  him  up,  on 
condition  of  receiving  his  estates  and  moveables  as  the 
price  of  his  treachery. 

Thus  had  Louis,  without  any  other  qualification  than 
the  mere  arts  of  falsehood  and  duplicity,  got  rid  of  all  his 
enemies,  except  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  whose  growing 
power  rendered  him  a  constant  object  of  jealousy  and 
terror.  His  own  imprudence,  however,  soon  proved  his 
ruin.  Having  rashly  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Swiss,  he 
was  defeated  in  the  first  engagement  with  that  martial 
nation,  with  the  loss  of  his  military-chest  and  baggage, 
with  his  plate  and  jewels,  supposed  to  be  the  richest  in 
Europe.  His  disappointment  on  this  occasion  was  so 
great,  that  he  was  seized  with  a  severe  illness,  from  which 
he  had  hardly  recovered  when  he  resumed  his  scheme  of 
conquering  the  Swiss.  Another  battle  ensued,  in  which, 
after  an  obstinate  dispute,  Charles  was  defeated  with  the 
loss  of  eighteen  thousand  men,  himself  escaping  with 
great  difficulty.  This  disaster  was  followed  by  the  defec- 
tion of  most  of  his  allies ;  the  Duke  of  Lorrain  recovered 
the  city  of  Nancy,  and  great  part  of  his  dominions,  which 
Charles  had  seized  ;  while  the  latter,  overwhelmed  with 
shame  and  disappointment,  spent  his  time  in  solitude  and 
inactivity.  From  this  he  was  at  last  roused  by  the  mis- 
fortunes which  fell  upon  him  in  such  quick  succession. 
He  now  invested  the  city  of  Nancy;  and  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  every  other  instance,  he  acted  against  the 
advice  of  his  best  officers ;  and  the  consequences  were 
still  more  fatal  than  before.  The  Duke  of  Lorrain  ad- 
vanced with  a  strong  body  of  Germans  to  the  refief  of 
the  city,  while  Charles  had  scarcely  four  thousand  men 
to  oppose  him.  His  troops  were,  therefore,  easily  defeated, 
and  himself,  notwithstanding  the  most  heroic  efforts  of 
valour,  hurried  away  in  the  crowd.  The  Count  de  Cam- 
pobasso,  an  Italian  nobleman,  in  whom  he  put  great  con- 
fidence, but  who  was  in  reality  a  traitor,  had  deserted  with 
about  eighty  men  in  the  beginning  of  the  engagement. 
He  left  twelve  or  fifteen  men  about  the  duke's  person, 
with  strict  orders  to  assassinate  him  in  the  tumult ;  and  this 
order  they  punctually  obeyed;  the  body  of  Charles  being 
found,  two  days  after  the  battle,  pierced  with  three  wounds. 


The  news  of  Charles's  death  was  received  with  the 
most  unfeigned  joy  by  Louis,  whose  sole  object  now  was 
to  unite  the  territories  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  to  his 
own.  This  might  be  done  in  two  ways;  one,  by  a  match 
between  the  dauphin  and  Mary,  the  heiress  of  Burgundy ; 
the  other,  by  marrying  her  to  the  Duke  of  Angouleme,  a 
prince  of  the  royal  blood  of  France,  and  on  whom  Mary 
had  shown  some  inclination  to  bestow  her  hand.  The 
king,  however,  chose  a  third  method,  more  agreeable  to 
the  duplicity  of  his  character.  The  match  with  the  dau- 
phin was  attended  with  such  circumstances  as  rendered  it 
evidently  impracticable.  The  disparity  of  age  was  very 
great,  the  dauphin  being  only  eight  years  old,  and  the 
princess  twenty ;  the  Flemings  were,  besides,  very  much 
averse  from  submitting  to  a  prince  whose  powerful  re- 
sources would  enable  him  to  oppress  their  liberties :  but, 
notwithstanding  these  insurmountable  difficulties,  Louis 
chose  to  insist  upon  the  match,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
endeavoured  to  make  himself  master  of  her  dominions  by 
force  of  arms.  He  addressed  circular  letters  to  the  prin- 
cipal cities  in  Burgundy;  representing  that  the  duchy  had 
been  given  by  King  John  to  the  male  heirs  of  his  son  Phi- 
lip; and  that  these  being  now  extinct  by  the  death  of  Charles, 
the  territory  reverted  of  'course  to  the  crown.  To  ren- 
der this  argument  more  effectual,  he  corrupted  the  go- 
vernors of  some  towns,  and  seduced  the  inhabitants  of 
others  to  rise  against  their  governors ;  whilst  he  himself, 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  prepared  to  enforce  obedience 
from  those  who  could  not  be  wrought  upon  by  other  me- 
thods. Thus  the  province  of  Burgundy  was  "entirely  re- 
duced; but  Flanders  could  not  be  brought  under  subjec- 
tion either  by  force  or  fraud.  In  his  conduct  for  this  pur- 
pose, indeed,  Louis  displayed  the  meanest  treachery  and 
falsehood.  To  render  Mary  odious  to  her  subjects,  he 
negotiated  with  her  ministers,  and  prevailed  upon  them  to 
disclose  to  him  some  of  the  most  important  state-secrets ; 
after  which,  he  communicated  their  letters  to  the  states  of 
Flanders.  This  double  treachery,  however,  did  not  at 
present  answer  his  purpose.  The  two  ministers  whom  he 
had  betrayed  were,  indeed,  put  to  death  without  mercy, 
in  the  presence  of  their  sovereign :  but  Mary  was  thus 
induced  to  bestow  herself  upon  the  Emperor  Maximilian; 
and  Louis  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  all  his  arts  had 
contributed  only  to  aggrandise  a  rival  power,  whom  he 
had  already  sufficient  cause  to  dread.  To  remedy  this 
oversight,  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Edward  IV.  of 
England,  whom  he  had  inspired  with  a  jealousy  of  his 
brother  Clarence,  in  order  to  prevent  a  match  betwixt  that 
nobleman  and  the  princess  Mary,  which  had  also  been  in 
agitation.  Thus  a  peace  was  concluded  between  the  two 
monarchs,  to  continue  during  the  life  of  each,  and  for  - 
year  after. 

The  union  of  Mary  with  Maximilian  effectually 
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cured  the  independence  of  Flanders;  while  the  return  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  to  the  party  of  that  princess,  ex- 
tended the  flames  of  war  once  more  to  the  cities  of  Bur- 
gundy. The  French  were  on  the  point  of  being  totally 
expelled  from  that  country,  when  Maximilian  unexpect- 
edly made  proposals  of  peace.  A  truce  was  on  this  con- 
cluded between  the  two  princes,  but  without  any  term 
limited  for  its  duration,  or  without  any  conditions  stipu- 
lated in  favour  of  the  sBurgundians,  so  that  the  whole 
country  was  soon  after  reduced  by  Louis. 

The  king,  now  freed  from  the  apprehension  of  foreign 
enemies,  turned  his  vindictive  disposition  against  his  own 
subjects;  over  whom,  under  pretence  of  former  rebellions, 
he  exercised  the  most  insupportable  tyranny.  The  prin- 
cipal victim  of  his  sanguinary  disposition  on  this  occasion 
was  James  d'Armagnac,  Duke  of  Nemours,  one  of  the 
first  noblemen  in  the  kingdom,  but  who  had  formerly  ap- 
peared a  zealous  confederate  against  him  in  the  league  in 
which  Edward  and  Charles  were  concerned.  This  un- 
fortunate nobleman,  knowing  the  danger  to  which  he  was 
exposed,  fled  to  a  fortress  named  Carlat,  situated  among 
the  mountains  of  Auvergne.  Here  he  was  besieged  by 
the  Seigneur  de  Beaujeu,  who  had  married  Anne,  the 
daughter  of  Louis.  The  place,  however,  was  almost  im- 
pregnable to  any  force ;  so  that  his  enemies  were  obliged 
to  make  the  most  solemn  promises  of  safety,  in  order  to 
induce  him  to  surrender  himself.  By  these  he  was  at  last 
persuaded  to  trust  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  faithless 
tyrant,  who  no  sooner  had  him  in  his  power,  than  he  shut 
him  up  in  the  Bastile,  in  an  iron  cage,  and  reprimanded 
the  judges  because  they  had  released  him  from  this  close 
confinement  during  the  time  of  his  examination.  The 
judges  reluctantly  condemned  him  to  be  beheaded  :  but 
the  king's  cruelty  extended  beyond  the  sentence,  and  he 
ordered  the  two  young  sons  of  the  duke,  though  yet  in 
early  childhood,  to  be  placed  directly  under  the  scaffold, 
that  they  might  be  covered  with  the  blood  of  their  father. 
Four  thousand  persons  are  supposed  to  have  perished 
upon  this  occasion,  without  any  form  of  trial ;  and,  were 
it  not  for  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  historians  of 
that  age,  the  barbarities  of  this  monarch  could  scarcely 
be  credited.  By  these  he  broke  the  spirit  of  the  French 
nobility,  and  gradually  extended  the  power  of  the  crown 
beyond  all  bounds ;  so  that  at  last  it  was  limited  only  by 
the  sovereign's  pleasure. 

In  1479,  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  who  had  abandoned 
the  duchy  of  Burgundy  when  he  might  have  easily  re- 
duced it,  now  renewed  his  claims  when  it  was  no  longer 
in  his  power  to  enforce  them.  After  a  variety  of  actions 
of  lesser  note,  and  the  destruction  of  cities  on  both  sides, 
a  decisive  battle  was  fought  at  Guinegate.  Here  the 
Flemings  were  routed ;  but,  as  the  French  pursued  with 
too  great  ardour,  the  infantry  of  the  enemy  rallied,  and 
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the  battle  was  renewed  with  great  slaughter  on  both  sides. 
A  more  decisive  advantage  was  afterwards  gained  by  the 
capture  of  eighty  Flemish  vessels,  which  induced  that 
commercial  people  to  think  of  peace.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  Louis,  after  a  life  spent  in  continual  deceit, 
hypocrisy,  and  cruelty,  received  warning  of  his  approach- 
ing end  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  with  which  he  was  seized  in 
the  year  1480.  He  lay  speechless  and  motionless  for 
two  days,  after  which  he  recovered  in  some  degree,  but 
never  completely  regained  his  health.  His  illness,  how- 
ever, neither  prevented  him  from  pursuing  the  schemes  of 
his  ambition,  nor  from  using  the  same  methods  as  before 
to  attain  them.  He  seized,  without  any  pretence,  the 
estates  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  the  only  nobleman  in 
the  kingdom  whose  power  could  give  him  any  cause  of 
suspicion,  and  kept  him  a  kind  of  prisoner  in  the  castle 
of  Amboise,  permitting  none  but  his  own  servants,  or  per- 
sons of  the  meanest  rank,  to  have  access  to  him.  He 
banished  his  own  consort,  the  mother  of  the  dauphin,  to 
Savoy,  and  endeavoured  to  inspire  the  prince  with  an 
aversion  towards  her.  By  the  death  of  Charles,  the  titular 
king  of  Naples,  and  the  last  of  the  second  house  of  An- 
jou,  he  became  master  of  the  county  of  Provence ;  but 
his  satisfaction  on  this  occasion  was  marred  by  a  second 
stroke  of  apoplexy.  Still,  however,  he  revived,  and, 
w  itfa  his  recovery,  again  began  to  pursue  his  ambitious  in- 
trigues. The  death  of  Mary  of  Burgundy,  who  perished 
by  a  fall  from  her  horse,  inspired  him  with  new  views ; 
and  he  betrothed  his  son  to  the  infant  daughter  of  the 
emperor.  Thus  he  offended  Edward  IV.  of  England, 
whose  eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  had  been  previously  con- 
tracted to  the  dauphin ;  and  a  war  would  have  undoubt- 
edly ensued,  had  it  not  been  for  the  death  of  the  king 
of  England.  This  was  followed  in  no  long  time  after 
by  that  of  Louis  himself,  who  had,  in  vain,  exhausted 
the  skill  of  his  physicians,  and  wearied  the  ecclesiastics 
with  prayers  and  processions,  to  avert  the  impending 
stroke.  He  expired  in  the  year  1483,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-three  years ;  during  which  he  was  detested  by  his 
subjects,  whom  he  had  continually  oppressed ;  and  equal- 
ly dreaded  and  hated  by  his  neighbours,  whom  he  had 
constantly  deceived ;  notwithstanding  w  hich,  he  obtained 
from  the  pope  the  title  of  Most  Christian,  which  his  suc- 
cessors ever  after  retained. 

Charles  VIII.  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  his  father's  death ;  and,  though  he  might  have 
ascended  the  throne  without  any  material  violation  of 
the  laws  of  France,  it  was  judged  necessary  to  have 
a  regent,  on  account  of  his  delicacy  of  constitution 
and  want  of  education.  Three  competitors  appeared 
as  candidates  for  this  important  trust,  viz.  John,  Duke 
of  Bourbon,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  and  who  had,  fill 
the  age  of  sixty,  maintained  the  most  unblemished  cha 
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racter ;  Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  presumptive  heir  to  the 
crown,  but  who,  from  his  being  only  twenty  years  old 
himself,  seemed  incapacitated,  on  that  account,  from  un- 
dertaking such  an  important  office ;  and  Anne,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Louis,  to  whom  the  latter  had,  in  the  last 
moments  of  his  life,  committed  the  charge  of  the  king- 
dom, with  the  title  of  governess.  The  claim  of  this  lady 
was  supported  by  the  assembly  of  the  states-general  at 
Tours ;  and  though  she  had  only  entered  into  the  twenty- 
second  year  of  her  age,  it  appears  that  the  office  could 
not  have  been  more  properly  bestowed.  Being  married  to 
Peter  of  Bourbon,  sire  of  Beaujeu,  her  present  title  was 
the  Lady  of  Beaujeu;  but  she  appears  to  have  acted  en- 
tirely independent  of  her  husband,  who  was  but  of  a  mo- 
derate capacity,  and,  indeed,  had  been  recommended  to 
her  by  Louis  on  account  of  his  slender  abilities,  lest  by 
any  other  match  the  house  of  Bourbon  should  be  too 
much  aggrandized.  Her  first  step  was  to  ingratiate  her- 
self with  the  people  by  some  popular  acts  ;  among  which 
was  one  to  punish  the  instruments  of  her  father's  cruel- 
ties. One  of  these,  named  Olivier  le  Dain,  who,  from 
the  station  of  a  barber,  had  raised  himself  to  the  confi- 
dence of  the  king,  and  had  distinguished  himself  by  the 
invention  of  uew  modes  of  torture,  was  publicly  hanged. 
Another,  named  Jean  Doyac,  who,  by  continual  acts  of 
violence  and  rapacity,  had  oppressed  the  people,  was  con- 
demned, after  Leing  whipped  in  all  the  squares  of  Paris, 
to  have  one  of  his  ears  cut  off,  and  his  tongue  pierced 
with  a  hot  iron ;  he  was  then  conveyed  to  his  native  city 
of  Montferrand,  where  he  was  again  whipped,  and  his 
other  ear  cut  off;  after  which,  his  estates,  as  well  as  those 
of  Olivier,  were  confiscated.  Jaques  Coitier,  the  physi- 
cian of  Louis,  who  had  availed  himself  of  the  terror  of 
death,  with  which  the  king  was  strongly  influenced,  to 
extort  great  sums  of  money  from  him,  was  ordered  to 
answer  for  the  immense  wealth  he  had  acquired ;  but  he 
averted  the  danger  by  paying  a  fine  of  fifty  thousand 
crowns. 

Thus  the  Lady  de  Beaujeu  gained  the  affection  of  the 
people  at  large ;  and  was  equally  successful  in  gaining 
over  those  who  were  averse  to  her  government.  The 
Duke  of  Bourbon  was  made  constable,  an  office  which 
he  had  long  desired ;  but  the  Duke  of  Orleans  behaved  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  exclude  all  hopes  of  favour.  In- 
censed at  the  determination  of  a  trifling  dispute  at  tennis 
against  him,  by  the  Lady  Beaujeu,  he  exclaimed,  that 
whoever  had  decided  it  in  that  manner  "  was  a  liar,  if  a 
man  ;  or  a  strumpet,  if  a  woman."  After  this  furious  de- 
claration, he  fled  to  the  castle  of  Beaujency,  where,  how- 
ever, he  was  soon  forced  to  surrender.  He  then  applied 
to  Henry  VII.  of  England,  who  had  recently  ascended 
the  throne,  but  that  prince  did  not  pay  much  attention  to 
his  proposals  ;  on  which  he  made  application  to  the  court 
122.       vol,  II. 
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of  Brittany.  Here  he  was  received  with  great  marks  of 
esteem,  and  began  to  entertain  hopes  of  marrying  the 
daughter  of  the  duke  ;  but  being  looked  upon  with  a  jea- 
lous eye  by  the  nobility,  they  entered  into  secret  negotia- 
tions with  Anne,  and  even  solicited  her  to  invade  the  coun- 
try. In  these  negotiations,  however,  they  stipulated  that 
only  a  certain  number  of  troops  should  enter  the  province, 
and  that  no  fortified  place  should  remain  in  the  hands  01 
the  French  ;  which  conditions  were  agreed  to  by  the  re- 
gent, though  she  determined  to  keep  them  no  longer  than 
it  answered  her  own  purpose.  In  pursuance  of  this  re- 
solution, Britanny  was  invaded  at  once  by  four  armies, 
each  of  them  superior  to  the  stipulated  number,  who 
quickly  made  themselves  masters  of  the  most  important 
places  in  the  country ;  while  the  troops  of  the  duke  re- 
tired in  disgust,  leaving  them  to  pursue  their  conquests  as 
they  pleased.  Finding  at  last,  however,  that  the  entire 
subjection  of  their  country  was  determined  upon,  the  no- 
bility began  to  exert  themselves  in  defence  of  it ;  and,  in- 
flamed by  the  enthusiasm  of  liberty,  they  raised  an  army 
of  sixty  thousand  men.  By  these  the  French  were  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  siege  of  Nantz;  but  this  proved 
only  a  transient  gleam  of  success.  Anne  persevered  in 
her  project  of  completing  the  conquest  of  the  country, 
and  the  states  of  Europe,  at  that  time,  favoured  the  de- 
sign. Of  all  the  European  states,  England  alone  was 
capable  of  affording  any  effectual  assistance  ;  and  the  slow 
caution  of  Henry  prevented  him  from  giving  the  assist- 
ance which  for  his  own  interest  he  ought  to  have  done. 
Thus  the  Bretons  were  left  to  defend  themselves,  and, 
having  ventured  a  battle,  they  were  entirely  defeated,  and 
most  of  their  leaders  taken  prisoners.  A  small  body 
of  English,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Woodville,  who 
assisted  them,  were  entirely  cut  in  pieces.  The  duke 
soon  after  died  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  leaving  his  do- 
minions to  his  daughter  Anne,  at  that  time  only  thirteen 
years  of  age.  A  marriage  was  negotiated  betwixt  this 
princess  and  Maximilian,  king  of  the  Romans,  who  had 
been  married  to  Mary  of  Burgundy;  but,  on  account 
of  the  poverty  of  that  prince,  it  was  never  completed. 
The  Lady  Beaujeu,  then  finding  that  the  absolute  con- 
quest of  Brittany  would  still  be  a  difficult  matter,  deter- 
mined to  conclude  a  marriage  betwixt  the  young  king  of 
France  and  the  duchess,  though  the  former  had  already 
been  married  to  Margaret  of  Austria,  the  daughter  of 
Maximilian.  This  marriage,  indeed,  had  not  been  con- 
summated, by  reason  of  the  tender  age  of  the  princess ; 
but  she  had  been  sent  to  Paris  for  her  education,  and  had 
for  several  years  been  treated  as  queen  of  France.  Io 
1491,  however,  Margaret  was  sent  back  to  her  father: 
Anne  of  Brittany  for  a  long  time  refused  to  violate  the 
engagements  into  which  she  had  entered ;  but,  at  last, 
finding  herself  distressed  on  all  sides,  and  incapable  of 
7H 
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resisting  the  numerous  forces  of  France  with  which  she 
was  pressed,  she  reluctantly  consented  to  the  match,  and 
the  nuptials  were  celebrated  the  same  year  at  Langeais, 
in  Touraine. 

Maximilian,  whose  poverty  had  prevented  him  from 
giving  any  assistance  to  his  bride,  enraged  at  the  double 
disgrace  he  had  suffered,  began,  when  too  late,  to  think 
of  revenge.  France  was  now  threatened  with  an  invasion 
from  the  united  forces  of  Austria,  Spain,  and  England. 
But  this  formidable  confederacy  was  soon  dissolved. 
Henry,  whose  natural  avarice  had  prevented  him  from 
giving  the  necessary  assistance,  was  bought  off  with  the 
immediate  payment  of  seven  hundred  and  forty-five  thou- 
sand crowns,  and  the  promise  of  twenty-five  thousand 
annually,  ever  after.  Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain,  had  the 
counties  of  Roussillon  and  Cerdagne  restored  to  him  ; 
while  Maximilian  was  gratified  by  the  cession  of  part  of 
Artois,  which  had  been  acquired  by  Louis  XI. 

The  young  king  of  France  agreed  to  these  terms  the 
more  readily,  as  he  was  impatient  to  undertake  an  expe- 
dition into  Italy,  in  order  to  conquer  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  to  which  he  claimed  a  right.    Most  of  his  coun- 
sellors were  against  the  expedition  ;  but  the  king  was  in- 
flexible, even  though  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples,  offered 
to  do  homage  for  his  kingdom,  and  pay  trim  a  tribute  of 
fifty  thousand  crowns  a-year.     He  appointed- Peter,  duke 
of  Bourbon,  regent  in  his  absence  ;  after  which,  he  set  out 
on  his  expedition  with  very  few  troops,  and  little  money. 
By  the  way  he  fell  ill  of  the  small-pox,  but  in  a  short 
time  recovered,  and  entering  Italy  with  only  six  thousand 
horse  and  twelve  thousand  foot,  he  was  attended  with  the 
most  surprising  success,  traversing  the  whole  country  in 
six  weeks,  and  becoming  master  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  in  less  than  a  fortnight.    Such  extraordinary  good 
fortune  seemed  miraculous ;  and  he  was  reckoned  an  in- 
strument raised  up  by  God  to  destroy  the  tyrants  with 
which  Italy  was  at  that  time  infested.    Had  Charles  made 
use  of  this  prepossession  in  his  favour,  and  acted  up  to 
the  character  generally  given  him,  he  might  have  raised 
his  name  as  high  as  any  hero  of  antiquity.    His  behaviour, 
however,  was  of  a  very  different  nature.     He  amused 
himself  with  feasts  and  shows:  and  leaving  his  power  in 
the  hands  of  favourites,  they  abandoned  it  to  whoever 
would  purchase  titles,  places,  or  authority,  at  the  rates 
they  imposed ;  and  the  whole  force  he  proposed  to  leave 
in  his  newly-conquered  dominions  amounted  to  no  more 
than  four  thousand  men. 

While  Charles  was  thus  losing  his  time,  a  league  was 
concluded  against  him  by  the  pope,  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian, the  Archduke  Philip,  Ludovic  Sforza,  and  the 
Venetians.  The  confederates  assembled  an  army  of 
forty  thousand  men,  commanded  by  Francis,  marquis  of 
Mantua;  and  they  waited  for  the  king  in  the  valley  of 
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Farnova,  in  the  duchy  of  Parma,  into  which  he  descend- 
ed with  nine  thousand  men.  On  the  6th  of  July,  1495, 
he  attacked  the  allies ;  and,  notwithstanding  their  great 
superiority,  defeated  them,  with  the  loss  of  only  eighty 
of  his  own  men.  Thus  he  returned  safely  to  France  ; 
but  his  Italian  dominions  were  lost  almost  as  soon  as  he 
departed.  Some  schemes  were  proposed  for  recovering 
these  conquests;  but  they  were  never  put  in  execution, 
and  the  king  died  of  an  apoplexy  in  1498. 

The  premature  death  of  this  monarch,  in  the  twenty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  was  supposed  to  have  been  owing 
to  his  irregular  life,  which  had  for  some  time  impaired  his 
health,  and  brought  on  evident  symptoms  of  his  ap- 
proaching dissolution.  At  last,  he  relinquished  his  irregu- 
larities, and  retired  with  the  queen  to  the  castle  of  Ara- 
bloise.  Here,  in  passing  through  a  low  door,  he  struck 
his  head  with  violence  against  the  top.  No  unfavourable 
symptom  appeared  at  the  time;  but  soon  afterwards,  as 
he  conversed  with  his  confessor,  and  avowed  his  design  of 
observing  the  nuptial  fidelity  he  owed  to  the  queen,  he 
suddenly  fell  backward  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  He  recover- 
ed his  voice  three  times,  and  uttered  some  expressions  of 
devotion  ;  but  instantly  relapsed,  and  in  a  short  time  ex- 
pired, notwithstanding  every  assistance  that  could  be 
given.  He  was  greatly  celebrated  for  his  sweet  temper 
and  agreeable  disposition,  which  procured  him  the  sur- 
names of  the  Affable  and  Courteous 

By  the  death  of  Charles  VIII.  the  throne  of  France 
passed  from  the  direct  line  of  the  house  of  Valois,  and 
Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  succeeded  to  the  throne.    At  the 
time  of  his  accession,  he  was  in  his  thirty-sixth  year,  and 
had  long  been  taught  prudence  in  the  school  of  adversity. 
During  the  administration  of  the  Lady  Beaujeu,  he  had 
been  constantly  in  disgrace;  and,  after  his  connexion 
with  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  had  spent  a  considerable  time 
in  prison  :  and  though  afterwards  liberated  by  Charles,  he 
had  never  possessed  any  share  of  that  monarch's  confi- 
dence.   Towards  the  conclusion  of  that  reign,  he  fell 
under  the  displeasure  of  the  queen,  and  had  afterwards 
continued  at  his  castle  of  Blois  till  he  was  called  from 
thence  to  the  possession  of  the  kingdom.    He  had  been 
married  in  early  lift,  and  against  his  will,  to  Jane,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Louis  XI.,  a  princess  of  an  ami- 
able disposition,  but  deformed  in  her  person,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  incapable  of  bearing  children.  Afterwards, 
he  entertained  thoughts  of  having  this  marriage  dissolved, 
and  was  supposed  to  possess  the  affection  of  the  Duchess 
of  Brittany,  before  she  became  queen  of  France.  After 
the  death  of  her  husband,  that  princess  retired  to  Brit- 
tany, where  she  pretended  to  assume  an  independent  sove- 
reignty ;  but  Louis,  having  got  his  marriage  with  Jane 
dissolved  by  pope  Alexander  VI.,  quickly  after  made 
proposals  to  the  queen-dowager,  which,  on  her  part,  were 
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accepted  without  hesitation ;  though  it  was  stipulated, 
that  if  she  should  have  two  sons,  the  younger  should  iu- 
herit  the  duchy  of  Brittany. 

As  Louis,  while  Duke  of  Orleans,  had  some  preten- 
sions to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  he  instantly  set  about 
realizing  them  by  conquest.  On  his  accession,  he  found 
matters  in  that  country  much  more  favourable  to  his  de- 
signs than  formerly.  The  pope,  Alexander  VI.,  was  very 
much  in  his  interests,  from  the  hopes  of  getting  his  son, 
Cresar  Borgia,  provided  for  :  he  had  conciliated  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Venetians,  by  promising  them  a  part  of  the 
Milanese;  he  concluded  a  truce  with  the  Archduke  Philip, 
and  renewed  his  alliances  with  the  crowns  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Denmark.  He  then  entered  Italy  with  an 
army  of  twenty  thousand  men  ;  and,  being  assisted  by  the 
Venetians,  quickly  conquered  one  part  of  the  duchy, 
while  they  conquered  the  other ;  the  duke  himself  being 
obliged  to  retire  with  his  family  to  Inspruck.  He  then 
attacked  Ferdinand  of  Spain  with  three  armies  at  once, 
two  to  act  by  land,  and  one  by  sea ;  but,  none  of  these 
performing  any  thing  remarkable,  he  was  obliged  to  eva- 
cuate the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  1504. 

In  1506,  the  people  of  Genoa  revolted;  drove  out  the 
nobility  ;  chose  eight  tribunes  ;  and  declared  Paul  Nuova, 
a  silk-dyer,  their  duke :  after  which,  they  expelled  the 
French  governor,  and  reduced  a  great  part  of  the  Riviera. 
This  occasioned  Louis's  return  into  Italy,  where,  in  1507, 
he  obliged  the  Genoese  to  surrender  at  discretion;  and, 
in  1508,  entered  into  the  league  of  Cambray,  with  the 
other  princes,  who  at  that  time  wished  to  reduce  the 
overgrown  power  of  the  Venetians.  Pope  Julius  II., 
who  had  been  the  first  contriver  of  this  league,  very  soon 
repented  of  it ;  and  declared  that,  if  the  Venetians  would 
restore  the  cities  of  Faenza  and  Rimini,  which  had  been 
unjustly  taken  from  him,  he  would  be  contented.  This 
was  refused;  and,  in  1509,  the  forces  of  the  republic  re- 
ceived such  an  entire  defeat  from  Louis,  that  they  agreed 
to  restore  not  only  the  two  cities  demanded  by  Pope 
Julius,  but  whatever  else  the  allies  required. 

The  pope  now,  instead  of  executing  his  treaties  with 
his  allies,  made  war  on  the  king  of  France,  without  any 
provocation.  Louis  called  an  assembly  of  his  clergy ; 
where  it  was  determined  that,  in  some  cases,  it  was  lawful 
to  make  war  upon  the  pope;  upon  which  the  king  de- 
clared war  against  him,  and  committed  the  care  of  his 
army  to  the  Marshal  de  Trivulce.  He  soon  obliged  the 
pope  to  retire  into  Ravenna;  and,  in  1511,  Gaston  de 
Foix,  duke  of  Nemours,  gained  a  great  victory  at  Ra- 
venna, but  was  himself  killed  in  the  engagement.  After 
his  death,  the  army  disbanded  for  want  of  pay  ;  and  the 
French  affairs  in  Italy,  and  every  where  else,  fell  into 
great  confusion.  They  recovered  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
and  lost  it  again  in  a  few  weeks.    Henry  VIII.  of  Eng- 
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land  invaded  France,  and  took  Terruenne  and  Tournay ; 
and  the  Swiss  invaded  Burgundy  with  an  army  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  men.  In  this  desperate  situation  of  affairs, 
the  queen  died,  and  Louis  put  an  end  to  the  opposition 
of  his  most  dangerous  enemies,  by  negotiating  marriages. 
To  Ferdinand  of  Spain  he  offered  his  second  daughter  for 
either  of  his  grandsons,  Charles  or  Ferdinand ;  and  to  re- 
nounce, in  favour  of  that  marriage,  his  claims  on  Milan 
and  Genoa.  This  proposal  was  accepted  ;  and  Louis 
himself  married  the  princess  Mary,  sister  to  Henry  VIIL 
of  England.  This  marriage  he  did  not  long  survive,  but 
died  on  the  2d  of  January,  1514  :  and  was  succeeded  by 
Francis  I.,  count  of  Angouleme,  and  duke  of  Bretagne 
and  Valois. 

The  new  king  had  no  sooner  ascended  the  throne,  than 
he  resolved  on  an  expedition  into  Italy.  In  this  he  was  at 
first  successful,  defeating  the  Swiss  at  Marignano,  and  re- 
ducing the  duchy  of  Milan.  In  1518,  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian dying,  Francis  was  very  ambitious  of  being  his 
successor,  and  thereby  restoring  to  France  a  splendid  title, 
which  had  been  long  lost.  But  Maximilian,  before  Im 
death,  had  exerted  himself  so  much  in  favour  of  Charles  V. 
of  Spain,  that  Francis  found  it  impossible  to  succeed ; 
and  from  that  time  an  irreconcileable  hatred  took  place 
between  the  two  monarchs.  In  1521,  this  ill-will  produced 
a  war,  which  continued  with  various  success  till  the  year 
1524;  when  Francis,  having  invaded  Italy,  and  laid  siege 
to  Pavia,  was  utterly  defeated  before  that  city,  and  taken 
prisoner  on  the  24th  of  February. 

This  disaster  threw  the  whole  kingdom  into  the  utmost 
confusion.  The  Flemish  troops  made  continual  inroads  ; 
many  thousand  boors  assembled  in  Alsace,  in  order  to 
make  an  invasion  from  that  quarter;  Henry  VIII.  had 
assembled  a  great  army,  and  threatened  the  kingdom  on 
that  side  also ;  and  a  party  was  formed  in  the  kingdom,  in 
order  to  dispossess  the  duchess  of  the  regency,  and  confer  it 
upon  the  Duke  de  Vendome.  This  prince,  however,  who, 
after  the  constable,  was  the  head  of  the  House  of  Bourbon, 
went  on  purpose  to  Lyons,  where  he  assured  the  regent 
that  he  had  no  view  but  for  her  service,  and  that  of  his 
country ;  upon  which  she  formed  a  council  of  the  ablest 
men  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  this  she  made  him  president 
The  famous  Andrew  Doria  sailed  with  the  French  galleys, 
to  take  on  board  the  remains  of  the  French  troops,  under 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  whom  he  landed  safely  in  France.  Those 
who  escaped  out  of  the  Milanese  also  made  their  way  back 
again  as  well  as  they  could.  Henry  VIIL,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  seemed  resolved  not  to  oppress 
the  oppressed :  he  therefore  assured  the  regent  that  she 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  him ;  and  at  the  same  time  ad- 
vised her  not  to  consent  to  any  treaty  by  which  France 
was  to  be  dismembered.  To  the  emperor,  however,  he 
used  different  language.    He  told  him  that  the  time  was 
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come  when  this  puissant  monarchy  lay  at  their  mercy; 
and,  therefore,  that  so  favourable  an  opportunity  should 
not  be  let  slip ;  that,  for  his  part,  he  should  be  content 
with  Normandy,  Guienne,  and  Gascony,  and  hoped  the 
empire  would  make  no  scruple  of  owning  him  king  of 
France  ;  adding,  that  he  expected  the  emperor  would  make 
a  right  use  of  his  victory,  by  entering  Guienne  in  person  ; 
in  which  case  he  was  ready  to  bear  half  the  expenses  of 
the  war.  The  emperor  was  alarmed  at  these  conditions, 
and  did  not  wish  to  have  him  for  a  neighbour ;  for  which 
reason  he  agreed  to  a  truce  with  the  regent  for  six  months. 
In  Picardy,  the  Flemings  were  repulsed  ;  and  the  Count 
de  Guise,  with  the  Duke  of  Lorrain,  had  the  good  for- 
tune, with  a  handful  of  troops,  utterly  to  defeat  the  Ger- 
man peasants. 

In  the  mean  time,  Francis  was  detained  in  captivity  in 
Italy  :  but  being  wearied  of  his  confinement  in  that  country, 
and  the  princes  of  Italy  beginning  to  cabal  for  his  deliver- 
ance, he  was  carried  to  Madrid ;  where,  on  the  14th  of 
January,  1525,  he  signed  a  treaty,  the  principal  articles  of 
which  were,  That  he  should  resign  to  the  emperor  the  duchy 
of  Burgundy  in  full  sovereignty  ;  that  he  should  desist  from 
the  homage  which  the  emperor  owed  him  for  Artois  and 
Flanders;  that  he  should  renounce  all  claim  to  Naples, 
Milan,  Asti,  Tournay,  Lisle,  and  Hesden,  &c;  that  he 
should  persuade  Henry  d'Albert  to  resign  the  kingdom  of 
Navarre  to  the  emperor,  or  at  least  should  give  him  no 
assistance ;  that  within  forty  days  he  should  restore  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon  and  all  his  party  to  their  estates;  that 
he  should  pay  the  King  of  England  five  hundred  thousand 
crowns,  which  the  emperor  owed  him  ;  that  when  the  em- 
peror went  to  Italy  to  receive  the  Imperial  crow  n,  he  should 
lend  him  twelve  galleys,  four  large  ships,  and  a  land-army, 
or,  instead  of  it,  two  hundred  thousand  crowns. 

All  these  articles  the  King  of  France  promised  to  exe- 
cute ;  or,  in  case  of  non-performance,  to  return  prisoner 
into  Spain.  But,  notwithstanding  this  promise,  Francis 
had  already  protested  before  certain  notaries  and  witnesses, 
in  whom  he  could  trust,  that  the  treaty  he  was  about  to 
sign  was  against  his  will,  and  therefore  null  and  void.  On 
the  21st  of  February,  the  emperor  thought  fit  to  release 
him  from  his  prison,  in  which  he  had  been  closely  confined 
ever  since  his  arrival  in  Spain ;  and,  after  receiving  the 
strongest  assurances  that  he  would  literally  fulfil  the  terms 
of  the  treaty,  sent  him  under  a  strong  guard  to  the  fron- 
tiers, where  he  was  exchanged  for  his  two  eldest  sons,  who 
were  to  remain  as  hostages  for  his  fidelity. 

When  the  king  returned  to  his  dominions,  his  first  care 
was  to  get  himself  absolved  by  the  pope  from  the  oaths  he 
had  taken ;  after  which  he  entered  into  a  league  with  the 
pontiff,  the  Venetians,  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  the  King 
of  England,  for  preserving  the  peace  of  Italy.  In  the 
month  of  June,  he  publicly  received  remonstrances  from 
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the  states  of  Burgundy ;  in  which  they  told  him,  without 
ceremony,  that  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid  he  had  done  what 
he  had  no  right  to  do,  in  breach  of  the  laws  and  his  coro- 
nation-oath ;  adding,  that  if  he  persisted  in  his  resolution 
of  throwing  them  under  a  foreign  yoke,  they  must  appeal 
to  the  General  States  of  the  kingdom.  At  these  remon- 
strances, the  viceroy  of  Naples  and  the  Spanish  ministers 
were  present.  They  perceived  the  end  which  the  king 
aimed  at,  and  therefore  expostulated  with  him  in  warm 
terms.  At  last,  the  viceroy  told  him,  that  he  had  now 
nothing  left  but  to  keep  his  royal  word  in  returning  to  the 
castle  of  Madrid,  as  his  predecessor,  John,  had  done  in  a 
like  case.  To  this  the  king  replied,  that  John  acted  rightly  ; 
that  he  returned  to  a  king  who  had  treated  him  like  a  king; 
but  that  at  Madrid  he  had  received  such  usage  as  would 
have  been  unbecoming  to  a  gentleman  :  that  he  had  often 
declared  to  the  emperor's  ministers,  that  the  terms  they 
extorted  from  him  were  unjust  and  impracticable  :  but  that 
he  was  still  willing  to  do  all  that  was  reasonable,  and  to 
ransom  his  sons  at  the  rate  of  two  millions  of  gold,  in 
lieu  of  the  duchy  of  Burgundy. 

Hitherto  the  treaty  for  the  tranquillity  of  Italy  had  been 
kept  secret,  in  hopes  that  some  mitigation  of  the  treaty  of 
Madrid  would  have  been  obtained  ;  but  now  it  was  judged 
expedient  to  publish  it,  though  the  viceroy  of  Naples  and  the 
Spanish  lords  were  still  at  the  French  court;  and  the  em- 
peror was  to  be  admitted  into  it,  provided  he  accepted  the 
king's  offer  of  two  millions  for  the  release  of  his  children, 
and  left  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  other  Italian  princes,  in 
quiet  possession  of  their  dominions.  It  is  the  common 
misfortune  of  all  leagues,  that  the  powers  who  enter  into 
them  keep  only  their  own  particular  interests  in  view,  and 
thus  defeat  the  general  intention  of  the  confederacy.  This 
was  the  case  here.  The  king's  great  point  was  to  obtain 
his  children  upon  the  terms  he  had  proposed ;  and  he  was 
desirous  of  knowing  what  hopes  there  were  of  that,  before 
he  acted  against  the  monarch  who  had  them  in  his  power. 
Thus  the  Duke  of  Milan  and  the  pope  were  both  sacri- 
ficed. The  former  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  Duke 
of  Bourbon,  and  the  latter  was  surprised  by  the  Colonnas; 
both  of  which  disasters  would  have  been  prevented  if  the 
French  succours  had  entered  Italy  in  time. 

According  to  an  agreement  which  had  been  made  between 
Francis  and  Henry,  their  ambassadors  went  into  Spain, 
attended  each  of  them  by  a  herald,  in  order  to  summon 
the  emperor  to  accept  the  terms  which  had  been  offered 
him ;  or,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  declare  war.  It  seems, 
the  emptor's  answer  was  foreseen  in  the  court  of  France ; 
and  therefore  the  king  had  previously  an  assembly  of  the 
notables  in  whom  he  could  confide.  To  them  he  proposed 
the  great  question,  Whether  he  was  bound  to  perform  the 
treaty  of  Madrid?  or,  \\  hether,  if  he  did  not  peiform  it, 
he  was  obliged  in  honour  to  return  to  Spain  ?    To  both 
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these  questions  the  assembly  answered  in  the  negative : 
they  said,  that  Burgundy  was  united  to  the  crown  of  France, 
and  that  he  could  not  separate  it  by  his  own  authority ; 
that  his  person  also  was  the  property  of  the  public,  of 
which,  therefore,  he  could  not  dispose;  but  for  the  two 
millions,  which  they  looked  upon  as  a  just  equivalent,  they 
undertook  that  it  should  be  raised  for  his  service.  When 
the  ambassadors  delivered  their  propositions,  Charles  treated 
the  English  herald  with  respect,  and  the  French  one  with 
contempt ;  which  produced  a  challenge  from  Francis  to 
the  emperor.  All  differences,  however,  were  at  last  ad- 
justed; and  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Cambray,  on  the 
5th  of  August,  1528. 

Nothing  further  of  consequence  happened  during  the 
remainder  of  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  The  war  was  soon 
renewed  with  Charles,  who  made  an  invasion  into  France, 
but  with  very  bad  success ;  nor  was  peace  fully  established 
but  by  the  death  of  Francis,  which  happened  on  the  3d  of 
March,  1547- 

Notwithstanding  the  variety  of  disagreeable  events  which 
had  occurred  during  the  late  reign,  France  was  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition,  when  Henry  II.  succeeded  to  his  father's 
crown.  Upon  the  whole,  he  was  an  excellent  and  for- 
tunate prince.  He  continued  the  war  with  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  to  great  advantage  for  his  own  dominions; 
and  was  so  well  served  by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  that,  though 
he  lost  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin,  against  the  Spaniards 
and  the  English,  he  retook  Calais  from  the  latter,  who 
never  since  had  any  footing  in  France.  He  married  his 
son,  the  dauphin,  to  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  in  hopes  of 
uniting  that  kingdom  to  his  crown  ;  but  in  this  scheme 
he  was  unfortunate.  He  was  killed  in  the  year  1559,  at 
an  unhappy  tilting-match,  by  the  Count  of  Montgomery. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Francis  II.,  a  weak, 
sickly,  and  inactive  prince,  only  thirteen  years  of  age, 
whose  power  was  wholly  engrossed  by  a  priuce  of  the 
house  of  Guise,  uncle  to  his  wife,  the  beautiful  queen  of 
Scotland.  This  engrossment  of  power  induced  the  Bour- 
bon, the  Montmorenci,  and  other  great  families,  to  form  a 
strong  opposition  against  the  government.  Antony,  king  of 
Navarre,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Bourbon  family ;  but  the 
queen-mother,  the  famous  Catherine  de  Medicis,  being 
obliged  to  take  part  with  the  Guises,  the  confederacy, 
which  had  adopted  the  cause  of  Huguenotism,  fell  asunder, 
when  the  sudden  death  of  Francis  happened,  in  the  year 
1560. 

This  event  took  place  while  the  Prince  of  Cond£,  brother 
to  the  King  of  Navarre,  was  under  sentence  of  death  for 
a  conspiracy  against  the  court ;  but  the  queen-mother  pre- 
served him,  in  order  to  balance  the  interest  of  the  Guises ; 
so  that  the  sole  direction  of  affairs  fell  into  her  hands  dur- 
ing the  minority  of  her  second  son,  Charles  IX.  Her 
regency  was  marked  by  a  continued  series  of  dissimulation, 
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treachery,  and  murder.  The  Duke  of  Guise,  who  was 
the  scourge  of  the  Protestants,  was  assassinated  by  one 
Poltrot,  at  the  siege  of  Orleans ;  and  the  murderer  was 
unjustly  thought  to  have  been  instigated  by  the  famous 
Coligni,  admiral  of  France,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of 
the  Protestant  party.  Three  civil  wars  succeeded.  At 
length  the  court  pretended  to  grant  the  Huguenots  an  ad- 
vantageous peace,  and  a  match  was  concluded  between 
Henry,  the  young  King  of  Navarre,  a  Protestant,  and  the 
French  king's  sister.  The  principal  families  among  the 
Protestants  were  invited  to  celebrate  the  nuptials  at  Paris, 
with  the  execrable  view  of  murdering  them  all,  if  pos- 
sible, in  one  night.  The  project  proved  but  too  success- 
ful, though  it  was  not  completely  executed,  on  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's day,  1572.  The  king  himself  assisted  in  the  mas- 
sacre, in  which  the  admiral,  Coligni,  fell.  The  signal  for 
the  inhuman  slaughter  of  so  many  thousands  was  to  be 
given  by  striking  the  great  bell  of  the  palace.  At  that 
dreadful  knell,  the  work  of  death  began,  and  humanity  re- 
coils from  the  horrors  of  the  fatal  night  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew ;  yet  the  reader  may  expect,  amidst  the  general  car- 
nage, that  some  few  moments  would  be  devoted  to  the 
fate  of  such  a  character  as  Coligni.  He  had  long  retired 
to  rest,  when  he  was  aroused  by  the  noise  of  the  assassins, 
who  had  surrounded  his  house.  A  German,  named  Besme, 
entered  his  chamber;  and  the  admiral,  apprehending  his 
intentions,  prepared  to  meet  death  with  that  fortitude  which 
had  always  distinguished  him.  Incapable  of  resistance, 
from  the  wounds  he  had  received  by  two  balls  in  a  late 
attempt  to  assassinate  him,  he  exclaimed,  with  an  undis- 
mayed countenance,  "  Young  man,  respect  these  grey 
hairs,  nor  stain  them  with  blood."  But  scarcely  had  he 
uttered  these  words,  when  Besme  plunged  his  sword  into 
his  bosom,  and,  with  his  barbarous  associates,  threw  the 
body  into  the  court.  The  young  Duke  of  Guise  con- 
templated it  in  silence;  but  Henry,  Count  d'Angouleme, 
natural  brother  to  Charles,  spurned  it  with  his  foot,  ex 
claiming,  "Courage,  my  fiiends  !  we  have  begun  well; 
let  us  finish  in  the  same  manner."  About  thirty  thousand 
Protestants  were  murdeied  on  this  occasion,  in  Paris  and 
other  parts  of  France :  and  this  brought  on  a  fourth  civil 
war.  Though  a  fresh  peace  was  concluded,  in  1573,  with 
the  Protestants,  yet  a  fifth  civil  war  broke  out  the  next 
year,  when  the  sanguinary  Charles  IX.  died  without  heirs. 
His  third  brother,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  had  some  time 
before  been  elected  king  of  Poland,  and,  hearing  of  his 
brother's  death,  he,  with  some  difficulty,  escaped  to  France, 
where  he  obtained  possession  of  that  crown,  by  the  name 
of  Henry  III. 

Religion  at  this  time  supplied  the  reformed  nobility  of 
France  with  the  feudal  powers  they  had  lost.    The  heads 
of  the  Protestants  could  raise  armies  of  Huguenots.  The 
governors  of  the  provinces  behaved  in  them  as  if  they  had 
7  I 
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been  independent  of  the  crown  ;  and  the  parties  were  so 
equally  balanced,  that  the  name  of  majesty  alone  turned 
the  scale.  The  Duke  of  Guise  became  head  of  a  holy 
league,  which  was  formed  for  the  defence  of  the  Catholic 
religion ;  while  the  Prince  of  Conde  and  the  Duke  of 
Alencon  encouraged  the  Protestants  to  call  in  the  assist- 
ance of  the  German  princes.  A  sixth  civil  war  broke  out 
in  1577,  but  it  was  terminated,  within  the  year,  by  another 
pretended  peace.  The  king,  from  his  first  accession  to 
the  crown,  had  plunged  himself  into  a  course  of  infamous 
debauchery  and  extravagance.  He  was  entirely  governed 
by  his  profligate  favourites,  but  he  possessed  natural  good 
sense.  lie  began  to  suspect  that  the  proscriptions  of  the 
Protestants,  and  the  setting  aside  from  the  succession  the 
King  of  Navarre,  on  account  of  his  religion,  which  was 
aimed  at  by  the  holy  league,  was  with  a  view  to  place  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  the  idol  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  on  the 
throne,  to  which  that  duke  had  some  slight  pretensions. 
To  secure  himself,  therefore,  a  seventh  civil  war  broke 
out  in  1579,  and  another  in  the  year  1585,  both  of  them 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Protestants,  through  the  abilities 
of  the  Duke  of  Guise.  The  king  thought  him  now  so 
dangerous,  that,  after  inviting  him  in  a  friendly  manner  to 
court,  both  he  and  his  brother,  the  cardinal,  were  assas- 
sinated by  his  majesty's  orders,  in  1588.  The  leaguers, 
upon  this,  declared  that  Henry  had  forfeited  his  crown, 
and  was  an  enemy  to  religion.  This  obliged  him  to  throw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Protestants;  but  while  he 
was  besieging  Paris,  where  the  leaguers  had  their  greatest 
force,  he  was  in  his  turn  assassinated  by  one  Clement,  an 
enthusiastic  monk,  in  1589-  In  Henry  HI.  ended  the 
line  of  Valois. 

The  difficulties,  which  Henry  IV.,  king  of  Navarre, 
head  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  the  next  heir  by  the 
Salic  law,  had  to  encounter  before  he  mounted  the  throne, 
are  too  well  known  to  need  a  recital.  The  leaguers  were 
headed  by  the  Duke  of  Maine,  brother  to  the  late  Duke 
of  Guise ;  and  thev  drew  from  his  cell  the  decrepit  Cardinal 
Bourbon,  uncle  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  to  proclaim  him 
king  of  France.  Their  party  being  strongly  supported 
by  the  power  of  Spain  and  Rome,  all  the  glorious  actions 
performed  by  Henry  seemed  only  to  make  him  more  illus- 
triouslv  unfortunate:  for  he  and  his  little  court  were  some- 
times without  common  necessaries.  He  was,  however, 
personally  beloved  ;  and  no  objection  existed  against  him, 
but  that  of  his  being  a  Protestant.  The  leaguers,  on  the 
other  hand,  divided  among  themselves  ;  and  the  French 
nation,  in  general,  were  jealous  of  the  Spaniards.  Henry, 
after  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  came  secretly  to  a  re- 
solution of  declaring  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  and,  in 
1593,  he  went  publicly  to  mass,  as  a  mark  of  his  conver- 
sion. This  complaisance  wrought  wonders  in  his  favour; 
and;  having  with  great  difficulty  obtained  absolution  from 
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the  pope,  all  Fiance  submitted  to  his  authority,  and  he 
had  only  the  crown  of  Spain  to  contend  with,  which  he 
did  for  several  years  with  various  success.  In  1598,  he 
published  the  famous  edict  of  Nantes,  which  secured  to 
his  old  friends,  the  Protestants,  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion;  and  next  year  the  treaty  of  Vervins  was  con- 
cluded with  Spain.  Henry  next  chastised  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  late  troubles  in 
his  kingdom;  and  applied  himself  with  wonderful  atten- 
tion and  success  (assisted  in  all  his  undertakings  by  his  mi- 
nister, the  great  Sully)  to  cultivate  the  happiness  of  his 
people,  by  encouraging  manufactures,  particularly  that  of 
silk.  II  aving  re-established  the  tranquillity,  and  in  a  great 
measure  secured  the  happiness,  of  his  people,  he  formed 
connexions  with  the  neighbouring  powers,  for  curbing  the 
ambition  of  the  house  of  Austria ;  for  which  purpose,  it  is 
said,  he  had  formed  great  schemes,  and  collected  a  for- 
midable army;  but  while  he  was  making  preparations  for 
the  coronation  of  his  queen,  and  was  ready  to  enter  upon 
his  grand  expedition,  he  was  assassinated  in  his  carriage,  in 
the  streets  of  Paris,  by  an  enthusiast  of  the  name  of  Ra- 
villiac,  in  16 10. 

Louis  XIII.  was  but  nine  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
Father's  death.  As  he  grew  up,  he  discarded  his  mother  and 
her  favourites,  and  chose  for  his  ministerthe  famous  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  whose  resolute  and  sanguinary  measures  put  a 
period  to  the  remaining  liberties  of  France,  and  to  the 
religious  establishment  of  the  Protestants  in  that  country, 
by  taking  from  them  Rochelle,  though  Charles  I.  of  Eng- 
land, who  had  married  the  French  king's  sister,  made 
some  efforts  to  prevent  it.  This  put  an  end  to  the  French 
civil  wars  on  account  of  religion,  in  which,  historians  in- 
form us,  that  above  one  million  of  men  lost  their  lives; 
that  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  livres  were  expended 
in  carrying  them  on ;  and  that  nine  cities,  four  hundred 
villages,  two  thousand  churches,  two  thousand  monas- 
teries, and  ten  thousand  houses,  were  burnt,  or  otherwise 
destroyed,  during  their  continuance!  ! 

Richelieu,  though  a  popish  bigot  himself,  by  a  mas- 
terly train  of  politics,  supported  the  Protestants  of  Ger- 
many, and  Gustavus  Adulphus,  against  the  house  of 
Austria.  After  queliing  ail  the  rebellions  and  conspira- 
cies which  had  been  formed  against  him  in  France,  he 
died  some  months  before  his  sovereign,  who,  in  1643,  left 
his  crown  to  his  son,  afterwards  the  famous  Louis  XIV. 

During  that  prince's  non-:!ge,  the  kingdom  was  rent  in 
pieces  under  the  administration  of  his  mother,  Anne  of 
Austria,  by  the  fact  ons  of  the  great,  and  the  divisions 
between  the  oourt  and  parliament,  for  the  most  trifling 
causes,  and  upan  ihe  m  v  conl  -niptible  principles.  The 
Prince  of  Cond;^  dan.-  ;  like  a  blazing  star;  sometimes  a 
patriot,  sometimes  a  courtier,  and  sometimes  a  rebel.  He 
was  opposed  by  the  celebrated  Turenne,  who  had  re- 
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nounced  the  Protestant  for  the  Romish  religion.  The 
nation  of  France  was  involved  at  once  in  civil  and  do- 
mestic wars;  but  the  queen-mother,  having  chosen  Cardi- 
nal Mazarine  for  her  first  minister,  he  found  means  to  turn 
the  arms  even  of  Oliver  Cromwell  against  the  Spaniards, 
and  to  sow  such  dissensions  among  the  domestic  enemies 
of  the  court,  that,  when  Louis  assumed  the  reins  of 
government,  he  found  himself  the  most  absolute  monarch 
that  had  ever  filled  the  throne  of  France.  On  the  death 
of  Mazarine,  he  had  also  the  good  fortune  to  put  the  do- 
mestic administration  of  his  affairs  into  the  hands  of  Col- 
bert, who  formed  new  and  successful  systems  for  the 
glory,  commerce,  and  manufactures  of  France. 

Ignorance  and  ambition  seem  to  have  been  the  only 
enemies  of  Louis;  the  former  rendered  him  blind  to  every 
patriotic  duty  of  a  king,  and  promoted  the  interests  of 
his  subjects  only  that  they  might  the  better  answer  the 
purposes  of  his  ambition ;  and,  through  the  latter,  he  em- 
broiled himself  with  all  his  neighbours,  and  wantonly  ren- 
dered Germany  a  dismal  scene  of  devastation.  The  migra- 
tion of  his  Protestant  subjects  to  England,  Holland,  and 
different  parts  of  Germany,  where  they  established  the  silk 
manufacture,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  France,  resulted 
from  his  impolitic  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and 
his  cruel  persecution.  He  made  and  broke  treaties  for 
his  own  convenience,  and  at  last  raised  against  himself  a 
confederacy  of  almost  all  the  other  princes  of  Europe; 
at  the  head  of  which  was  king  William  III.  of  England. 
He  was  so  well  served,  that  he  made  head  for  some  years 
against  this  alliance  ;  but  having  provoked  the  English  by 
his  repeated  infidelities,  their  arms,  under  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  and  the  Austrians,  under  Prince  Eugene, 
rendered  the  latter  part  of  his  life  as  miserable  as  the 
beginning  of  it  had  been  splendid.  From  the  year  1702 
to  1712,  his  reign  was  one  continued  series  of  defeats  and 
calamities ;  and  he  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  those 
places  taken  from  him,  which  he  had  acquired  in  his  more 
fortunate  days,  at  the  expense  of  many  thousand  lives. 
Just  as  he  was  reduced,  old  as  he  was,  to  the  desperate 
resolution  of  collecting  his  people,  and  dying  at  their 
head,  he  was  saved,  by  the  English  ministry  withdrawing 
from  their  allies,  and  concluding  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in 
1713.  He  survived  his  deliverance  but  two  years;  and, 
in  his  last  hours,  displayed  a  greatness  of  mind  worthy  of 
his  elevated  situation:  "Why  do  you  weep?"  said  he  to 
his  domestics;  "  Did  you  think  me  immortal?"  He  died 
on  the  1st  of  September,  1715,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
great-grandson,  Louis  XV. 

France,  at  this  period,  would  probably  have  been  in- 
volved in  a  civil  war,  owing  to  the  late  king's  partiality  for 
his  natural  children,  had  not  the  regency  been  seized  upon 
by  the  Duke  of  Oilcans,  a  man  of  sense  aud  spirit,  and 
the  next  legitimate  prince  of  the  blood,  who,  having  em- 
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broiled  himself  with  Spain,  the  king  was  declared  of  age 
in  1722,  and  the  regent,  on  the  5th  of  December,  1723, 
Mas  carried  off  by  an  apoplexy. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  government  of  Louis  XV. 
was  that  of  nominating  his  preceptor,  afterwards  Cardinal 
Fleury,  to  be  his  first  minister.  Though  his  system  was 
entirely  pacific,  yet  the  situation  of  affairs  in  Europe, 
upon  the  death  of  the  King  of  Poland,  in  1734,  repeat- 
edly embroiled  him  with  the  house  of  Austria.  The  de- 
sign of  the  French  monarch  was  to  replace  his  father-in- 
law,  Stanislaus,  on  the  throne  of  Poland.  In  this  he 
failed,  through  the  interposition  of  the  Russians  and  Aus- 
trians ;  but  Stanislaus  enjoyed  the  royal  title  and  the  re- 
venues of  Lorrain,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The 
connexion  between  Fiance  and  Spain  forced  the  former 
to  become  principals  in  a  war  against  Great  Britain, 
which  was  terminated  in  1478,  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 

In  the  year  1757,  one  Francis  Damien,  an  unhappv 
wretch,  whose  sullen  mind,  naturally  unsettled,  was  in- 
flamed by  the  disputes  between  the  king  and  his  parlia- 
ment, concerning  religion,  formed  the  desperate  resolu- 
tion of  attempting  the  life  of  his  sovereign.  In  the  dusk 
of  the  evening,  as  the  king  was  getting  into  his  carriage, 
he  was  suddenly,  though  slightly,  wounded  with  a  pen- 
knife, between  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs,  in  the  presence 
of  his  son,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  guards.  The  assassin 
had  mingled  with  the  crowd  of  courtiers,  but  was  in- 
stantly betrayed  by  his  distracted  countenance.  He  de- 
clared it  was  not  his  intention  to  kill  the  king;  but  that 
he  only  meant  to  wound  him,  that  God  might  touch  his 
heart,  and  incline  him  to  restore  the  tranquillity  of  his 
dominions,  by  re-establishing  the  parliament,  and  banish- 
ing the  archbishop  of  Paris,  whom  he  regarded  as  the 
source  of  the  present  commotions.  In  these  incoherent 
declarations  he  persisted,  amidst  the  most  exquisite  tor- 
tures ;  and,  after  human  ingenuity  had  been  exhausted  in 
devising  new  modes  of  torment,  his  judges,  tired  out  with 
his  obstinacy,  consigned  him  to  a  death,  the  inhumanity  of 
which  might  fill  the  hearts  of  savages  with  horror :  he 
was  conducted  to  the  common  place  of  execution,  amidst 
a  vast  concourse  of  the  populace ;  stripped  naked,  and 
fastened  to  the  scaffold  by  iron  manacles.  One  of  his 
hands  was  then  burnt  in  liquid  flaming  sulphur:  his 
thighs,  legs,  and  arms,  were  torn  with  red-hot  pincers  ; 
boiling  oil,  melted  lead,  rosin,  and  sulphur,  were  poured 
into  the  wounds ;  and,  to  complete  the  terrific  catas- 
trophe, he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  horses ! 

About  this  time  the  Jesuits,  who  had  become  univer- 
sally odious,  in  consequence  of  their  share  in  a  conspiracy 
against  the  late  king  of  Portugal,  fell  under  the  lash  of 
the  civil  power,  for  certain  fraudulent  mercantile  trans- 
actions in  France.    They  refused  to  discharge  the  debts 
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of  one  of  their  body,  who  had  become  bankrupt  for  a 
large  sum,  and  who  was  supposed  to  act  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  society.  The  parliaments  eagerly  seized  an 
opportunity  of  humbling  their  spiritual  enemies.  The 
Jesuits  were  every  where  cited  before  those  high  tribunals 
in  1761,  and  ordered  to  do  justice  to  their  creditors.  They 
seemed  to  acquiesce  in  the  decision,  but  delayed  payment, 
under  various  pretences.  New  suits  were  commenced 
against  them,  in  1762,  on  account  of  the  pernicious  ten- 
dency of  their  writings.  In  the  course  of  these  proceed- 
ings, which  the  king  endeavoured  in  vain  to  prevent,  they 
were  compelled  to  produce  their  institute,  or  the  rules  of 
their  order,  which  had  hitherto  been  studiously  concealed. 
That  mysterious  volume  being  found  to  contain  maxims 
subversive  of  all  civil  government,  and  even  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  morals,  their  colleges  were  imme- 
diately seized,  all  their  effects  confiscated,  and  the  king, 
ashamed  or  afraid  to  protect  them,  finally  exptlled  them 
the  kingdom,  by  a  solemu  edict,  and  utterly  abolished  the 
order  in  F ranee. 

Elated  with  this  victory  over  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  the 
French  parliaments  attempted  to  set  bounds  to  the  ab- 
solute power  of  the  crown,  and  seemed  resolved  to  con- 
fine it  within  the  limits  of  law.  Not  satisfied  with  refus- 
ing, as  usual,  to  register  certain  oppressive  edicts,  or  with 
remonstrating  against  them,  they  ordered  criminal  prose- 
cutions to  be  commenced  against  the  governors  of  several 
provinces,  acting  in  the  king's  name,  who  had  enforced 
the  registration  of  those  edicts.  The  boldness  of  these 
assemblies  had  awakened  new  ideas  in  the  bosoms  of  the 
French ;  the  late  remonstrances  led  them  to  reflect  on 
their  inherent  rights ;  and  this  flame,  in  the  succeeding 
reign,  burst  forth  with  accumulated  force. 

Louis  XVI.  succeeded  his  grandfather,  on  the  10th  of 
May,  1774.  And  his  accession  was  followed  by  several 
regulations  highly  favourable  to  the  general  interests  of 
the  nation.  One  remaikable  circumstance  which  attended 
this  reign,  was  the  placing  of  M.  Neckar,  a  Protestant  na- 
tive of  Switzerland,  at  the  head  of  the  French  finances,  in 
1770.  Under  the  direction  of  this  minister,  a  general  re- 
form took  place  through  every  department  of  the  revenue. 
When  hostilities  commenced,  in  1777,  between  France  and 
Great  Britain,  in  consequence  of  the  assistance  afforded 
by  the  former  to  the  revolted  British  colonies  in  America, 
the  people  of  France  were  not  burthened  with  new  taxes 
for  carrying  on  the  war;  but  the  public  revenue  was  aug- 
mented by  the  economy  and  improvements  that  were  in- 
troduced into  the  management  of  the  finances.  The  navy 
of  France  was  also  raised  to  so  great  a  height,  as  to  be- 
come truly  formidable. 

Solicitous  to  extend  the  limits  of  science,  Louis  fitted 
out  several  vessels  for  astronomical  discoveries.  The 
Chevalier  de  Borda  was  instructed  to  ascertain  the  exact 
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position  of  the  Canary  Islands  and  Cape  de  Verd,  and 
the  different  degrees  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  from  Cape 
Spartel  to  the  island  of  Goree.  The  labours  of  the  Che- 
valier Grenier,  who  had  traversed  the  Indian  seas,  to  im- 
prove the  charts  and  correct  the  errors  of  former  naviga- 
tors, were  also  remunerated  with  princely  munificence. 

Even  amidst  the  din  of  arms,  Louis  diplayed  a  regard 
for  science.  Previous  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
the  English  had  sent  two  vessels  into  the  South  Seas,  com- 
manded by  Captains  Cook  and  Clarke,  to  explore  the 
coasts  and  islands  of  Japan  and  California;  the  return  of 
those  vessels  was  hourly  expected  in  Europe;  and  Louis, 
by  a  circular  letter  to  all  his  naval  officers,  ordered  them 
to  abstain  from  all  hostilities  against  these  ships,  and  to 
treat  them  as  neutral  vessels.  The  letters  mentioned, 
also,  in  terms  of  the  greatest  respect,  Captain  Cook,  who 
had  long  distinguished  himself  in  successive  voyages  of 
discovery.  But  death  allowed  not  that  celebrated  navi- 
gator to  enjoy  this  grateful  testimony  to  his  merit;  for  he 
had  already  fallen  a  victim  to  the  blind  fury  of  the  savages, 
in  one  of  the  newly-discovered  islands. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1780,  in  consequence  of 
the  representations  of  M.  Neckar,  a  variety  of  unneces- 
sary offices  in  the  queen's  household  were  abolished;  and 
\;nious  other  important  regulations  adopted  for  the  ease 
of  the  subject,  and  the  general  benefit  of  the  kingdom. 
According  to  his  own  memorial,  he  changed  the  excess 
of  the  disbursements  (at  least  one  million  sterling)  of  the 
year  1776,  into  an  excess  of  revenue,  in  the  year  1780,  to 
the  amount  of  four  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  pounds. 
His  measures,  however,  were  not  calculated  to  procure 
him  friends  at  court :  the  vain,  the  interested,  and  the 
ambitious,  became  inimical  to  his  views;  and  the  king 
appears  not  to  have  possessed  sufficient  firmness  of  mind  to 
support  an  upright  and  able  minister.  He  was,  therefore, 
displaced,  at  the  instigation  of  the  queen's  party. 

The  freedom  of  America  had  been  the  grand  object  of 
France ;  and  that  having  been  acknowledged  in  the  most 
express  terms  by  Great  Britain,  the  preliminary  articles 
of  peace  were  signed  at  Paris  on  the  20th  of  January, 
1783;  but  the  immense  expenses  incurred  were  found 
to  be  much  more  than  the  revenues  of  the  kingdom 
could  by  any  means  support,  and  the  government  was 
now  reduced  to  the  most  distressing  exigencies. 

The  assistance  which  the  French  government  had  given 
to  the  insurgents  in  America,  had  made  its  own  subjects 
acquainted  with  liberty,  and  had  excited  a  spirit  which 
could  not  w  ell  admit  of  the  continuance  of  arbitrary  power. 
The  dismission  of  Neckar,  and  the  inadequacy  of  suc- 
ceeding ministers,  seemed  to  threaten  the  national  finances 
with  complete  ruin.  When  the  edict  for  registering  a 
loan  of  three  millions  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
pounds  was  presented  to  the  parliament  of  Paris,  the 
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murmurs  of  the.  people,  and  the  remonstrances  of  that  as- 
sembly, assumed  a  more  legal  and  threatening  form.  The 
king,  however,  signified  to  the  select  deputations  that  were 
commissioned  to  convey  to  him  their  remonstrances,  that 
he  expected  to  be  obeyed  without  further  delay.  The 
ceremony  of  registering  took  place  lii  the  next  day,  but 
was  accompanied  with  a  resolution,  importing,  that  public 
economy  was  the  only  genuine  source  of  abundant  revenue, 
the  only  means  of  providing  fcr  the  necessity  of  the  state, 
and  restoring  that  credit,  which  borrowing  had  nearly 
annihilated. 

On  receiving  the  news  of  this  proceeding,  the  king  re- 
quired the  attendance  of  the  grand  deputation  of  parlia- 
ment ;  he  erased  from  the  records  the  resolution  that  had 
been  adopted ;  and  declared  himself  satisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  Monsieur  de  Calonne,  his  comptroller-general. 
However  gratified  by  the  support  of  his  sovereign,  M. 
de  Calonne  could  not  fail  of  feeling  himself  deeply  mor- 
tified by  the  opposition  of  the  parliament.  An  anxious 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  public  finances  had  convinced 
him  that  the  expenditure  had  far  exceeded  the  revenues  ;  in 
the  present  situation,  to  impose  new  taxes  was  impossible, 
to  continue  the  method  of  borrowing  was  ruinous,  and  to 
have  recourse  only  to  economical  reforms,  would  be  found 
wholly  inadequate ;  and  he  hesitated  not  to  declare,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  place  the  finances  on  a  solid  basis, 
but  by  the  reformation  of  whatever  was  vicious  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  state.  To  give  weight  to  this  reform,  the 
minister  was  sensible  that  something  more  was  necessary 
than  royal  authority ;  he  perceived  that  the  parliament  was 
neither  a  proper  instrument  for  introducing  a  new  order 
into  public  affairs,  nor  would  submit  to  be  a  passive  ma- 
chine, for  the  purpose  of  sanctioning  the  plans  of  a  minister. 

In  this  posture  of  affairs,  the  only  alternative  was  to  have 
recourse  to  some  other  assembly,  more  dignified  and  so- 
lemn in  its  character,  and  that  should  consist,  in  a  greater 
degree,  of  members  from  the  various  orders  of  the  state, 
and  the  different  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  But  the 
true  and  legitimate  assembly  of  the  nation,  the  states- 
general,  had  not  met  since  the  year  1614.  Another  as- 
sembly had  occasionally  been  substituted  in  the  room  of 
the  states-general:  this  was  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the 
notables,  and  consisted  of  a  number  of  persons  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  chiefly  selected  from  the  higher 
orders  of  the  state,  and  nominated  by  the  king  himself. 
This  assembly  had  been  convened  by  Henry  IV.,  and 
again  by  Louis  XIII.;  and  was  now  once  more  sum- 
moned by  the  authority  of  the  reigning  monarch. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  1787,  M.  de  Calonne  first  met 
the  assembly  of  the  notables,  and  opened  his  long  ex- 
pected plan.  He  began  by  stating,  that  the  public  ex- 
penditure had,  for  some  centuries,  exceeded  the  revenue ; 
that  a  very  considerable  deficiency  had  of  course  existed  ; 
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and  that,  at  his  own  accession  to  office,  it  was  three  mil- 
lions three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds.  To 
remedy  this  evil,  he  recommended  a  territorial  impost,  in 
the  nature  of  the  English  land-tax,  from  which  no  rank 
or  order  of  men  was  to  be  exempted ;  and  an  inquiry  into 
the  possessions  of  the  clergy,  which  hitherto  had  been 
exempted  from  bearing  a  proportion  of  the  public  bur- 
thens. The  various  branches  of  internal  taxation  were 
also  to  undergo  a  strict  examination ;  and  a  considerable 
resource  was  presented  in  mortgaging  the  demesne  lands 
of  the  crown. 

Before  M.  Neckar  retired  from  the  management  of  the 
finances,  he  had  published  his  "  Compte  rendu  au  Roi," 
in  which  France  was  represented  as  possessing  a  clear 
surplus  of  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  This  performance  had  been  read  with  avidity, 
and  had  been  considered  as  an  era  in  the  history  of 
France.  The  credit  of  this  statement  was  ably  vindi- 
cated by  M.  De  Brienne,  archbishop  of  Toulouse,  and 
by  the  Count  De  Mirabeau,  a  still  more  formidable  ene- 
my to  Calonne. 

The  grand  object  of  reform  was  to  equalise  the  public 
burthens,  and,  by  rendering  the  taxes  general,  to  diminish 
the  load  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  people.  The  an- 
cient nobility  and  the  clergy  had  ever  been  free  from  all 
public  assessments ;  the  crowds  of  new  noblesse,  who 
had  purchased  their  patents,  were,  by  that  shameful  cus- 
tom, exempted  from  contributing  proportionably  to  the 
expenses  of  the  state  :  the  magistrates,  likewise,  through- 
out the  kingdom,  enjoyed  their  share  of  exemptions  ;  so 
that  the  whole  share  of  taxes  fell  on  those  who  were  least 
able  to  bear  them.  Thus  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the 
magistracy,  were  united  against  the  minister ;  and  the 
event  was  such  as  might  be  expected.  The  intrigues  of 
those  three  bodies  raised  against  him  so  loud  a  clamour, 
that,  finding  it  impossible  to  stem  the  torrent,  M.  De 
Calonne,  not  only  resigned  his  place  on  the  12th  of  April, 
but  soon  after  retired  to  England. 

After  some  further  consideration,  it  was  suggested  that 
an  assembly  of  the  states  should  be  called,  as  the  notables 
were  incompetent  to  impose  a  new  tax.  As  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  notables  were  not  carried  on  in  secret,  this 
proposal  was  instantly  circulated  through  the  capital,  and 
supposed  to  be  a  new  discovery.  The  notables  were 
soon  after  dissolved,  without  having  acccomplished  any 
thing,  except  the  justification  of  the  discarded  minister, 
Neckar. 

The  stamp-act,  however,  was  established,  and  a  bed  of 
justice  was  held  by  the  king  on  the  5th  of  August,  1 787,  at 
which  the  parliament  of  Paris  was  obliged  to  attend,  and 
the  edict  was  registered,  notwithstanding  their  protest  to 
the  contrary.  But  the  parliament,  though  defeated,  were 
far  from  subdued :  on  the  day  after  the  king  had  held  his 
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bed  of  justice,  they  entered  a  formal  protest  against  the 
concession  that  had  been  extorted  from  them. 

Louis,  though  naturally  mild  and  pacific,  could  not 
consent  to  surrender,  without  a  struggle,  that  authority 
which  had  been  so  long  exercised  by  his  predecessors. 
Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  discontents,  the 
capital  had  been  gradually  filled  with  considerable  bodies 
of  troops ;  and,  about  a  week  after  the  parliament  had 
entered  the  protest,  an  officer  of  the  French  guards,  with 
a  party  of  soldiers,  went  at  break  of  day  to  the  house  of 
each  individual  member,  to  signify  to  him  the  king's  com- 
mand, that  he  should  immediately  get  into  his  carriage, 
and  proceed  to  Troves,  a  city  of  Champagne,  about 
seventy  miles  from  Paris,  without  writing  or  speaking  to 
any  person  out  of  his  own  house  before  his  departure. 
These  orders  were  served  at  the  same  instant ;  and,  before 
the  citizens  of  Paris  were  acquainted  with  the  transaction, 
the  parliament  were  already  on  the  road  to  the  scene  of 
their  banishment. 

The  resentment  of  the  nation  was  so  general  on  ac- 
count of  this  transaction,  that,  after  a  month's  exile,  the 
parliament  was  recalled.  This  was  scarcely  done,  when 
they  were  desired  to  register  a  loan  :  at  which  they  hesi- 
tated, notwithstanding  all  the  manoeuvres  of  the  ministers. 
At  last  the  king  came  to  the  house,  and  held  what  is  called 
a  royal  session.  The  edicts  were  now  registered;  but  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  protested,  in  the  presence  of  the  king, 
against  the  legality  of  the  session  itself.  For  this  con- 
duct, he,  with  four  others,  was  banished;  the  king  called 
for  the  journals  of  the  house,  destroyed  the  protest,  and 
forbade  it  to  be  inserted  again.  Great  clamours  were 
raised  by  the  banishment  of  the  Duke  of  Oi  leans,  and  the 
other  members  of  parliament;  remonstrances  were  pre- 
sented by  the  parliaments  of  Paris,  Bourdeaux,  and 
Kennes ;  but  the  exiles  were  not  recalled  till  the  spring 
of  1788. 

The  ill-fated  monarch  had  now  no  alternative  but  to 
plunge  his  country  into  all  the  calamities  of  a  civil  war, 
or  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  his  people,  and  re- 
establish the  states-general.  In  the  first  case,  he  must 
have  expected  to  encounter  the  majority  of  the  people, 
animated  by  the  exhortations  and  examples  of  their  magis- 
trates: the  peers  of  the  realm  had  expressed  the  strongest 
disapprobation  of  his  measures,  nor  could  he  even  depend 
any  longer  on  the  princes  of  the  blood  :  but  what  afforded 
most  serious  matter  of  alarm,  was  the  spirit  lately  displayed 
among  the  military,  who,  during  the  disturbances  in  the 
provinces,  had  very  reluctantly  drawn  their  swords  against 
their  countrymen. 

In  this  posture  of  affairs,  an  arret  was  published  in  the 
beginning  of  August,  which  fixed  the  meeting  of  the 
states-general  for  the  first  of  May,  in  the  ensuing  year, 
viz.  1789;  at  the  same  time,  every  step  was  taken  to  se- 
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cure  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  public.  New  arrange- 
ments took  place  in  the  administration;  and  M.  Neckar, 
whom  the  confidence  of  the  people  had  long  followed, 
was  again  introduced  into  the  management  of  the  finances  ; 
the  torture,  which  by  a  former  edict  had  been  restricted 
in  part,  was  entirely  abolished  ;  every  person  accused  was 
allowed  the  assistance  of  counsel,  and  permitted  to  avail 
himself  of  any  point  of  law  ;  and  it  was  decreed,  that,  in 
future,  sentence  of  death  should  not  be  passed  upon  any 
person,  unless  the  party  accused  should  be  pronounced 
guilty  by  a  majority  at  least. of  three  judges. 

The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  now  turned  on  ti  e  states- 
general,  or  national  assembly,  whose  re-establishment,  in 
the  month  of  May,  1789,  presented  a  new  eia  in  the 
government  of  France  ;  but  the  moment  of  their  meeting 
was  by  no  means  auspicious  to  the  court.  The  minds  of 
the  French  had  long  been  agitated  by  various  rumours  ; 
the  unanimity  that  had  been  expected  from  the  different 
orders  of  the  state  was  extinguished  by  the  jarring  pre- 
tensions of  each;  and  their  mutual  jealousies  were  attri- 
buted, by  the  suspicions  of  the  people,  to  the  intrigues 
of  the  court,  who  were  supposed  already  to  repent  of  the 
step  they  had  taken.  A  dearth  that  pervaded  the  kingdom 
increased  the  general  discontent ;  and  the  people,  pressed 
by  hunger  and  inflamed  by  resentment,  were  ripe  for  re- 
volt. The  sovereign,  also,  equally  impatient  of  the  ob- 
stacles which  he  incessantly  encountered,  could  not  con- 
ceal his  chagrin  ;  the  influence  of  the  queen  in  the  cabinet 
was  again  established,  and  was  attended  by  the  immediate 
removal  of  Neckar.  This  step,  which,  from  the  popu- 
larity of  the  minister,  was  likely  to  produce  a  violent 
commotion,  was  followed  by  others  equally  injudicious. 
The  states-general  were  driven  into  the  Salle  des  Etats, 
where  they  held  their  meetings,  by  detachments  of  the 
guards,  who  surrounded  them,  and  who  waited  only  the 
orders  of  the  court  to  proceed  to  greater  extremities  against 
the  obnoxious  representatives. 

Had  these  manifestations  of  vigour  been  sustained  by 
instantly  attacking  and  entering  Paris,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  that,  unprepared  as  it  still  was,  and  unwilling 
to  expose  to  the  licence  of  an  incensed  soldiery  the  lives 
and  properties  of  its  citizens,  the  capital  would  have  been 
easily  reduced  to  obedience.  But  the  delay  which  suc- 
ceeded gave  the  inhabitants  time  to  recover  from  their 
first  emotions  of  surprise  and  apprehension.  They  saw 
the  timidity  and  imbecility  of  the  government;  they  pro- 
fited by  this  want  of  exertion ;  and,  passing  from  one 
extreme  to  another,  they  almost  unanimously  look  up 
arms  against  their  rulers.  Joined  by  the  French  guards, 
who,  from  a  long  residence  in  the  capital,  had  been  pecu- 
liarly exposed  to  seduction,  and  who,  at  this  decisive 
moment  abandoned  their  sovereign,  the  Parisians  broke 
through  every  obstacle  by  which  they  had  hitherto  been 
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restrained.  The  supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition,  which 
had  been  provided  for  their  subjugation,  were  turned 
against  the  crown ;  and  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  the  great 
repository  of  military  stores,  surrendered  after  a  feeble 
resistance. 

The  Prince  de  Lambese,  who  alone,  of  all  the  officers 
commanding  the  royal  troops  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  at- 
tempted to  carry  into  execution  the  plan  for  disarming  the 
capital,  was  repulsed  in  a  premature  attack,  which  he 
made  at  the  head  of  his  dragoons,  near  the  entrance  of 
the  garden  of  the  Thuilleries.  Already  the  Prev6t  des 
Marchands,  convicted  of  entertaining  a  correspondence 
with  the  court,  and  detected  in  sending  private  intelli- 
gence to  the  governor  of  the  Bastile,  had  been  seized  by 
the  people,  and  fallen  the  first  victim  to  general  indigna- 
tion. His  bleeding  head,  borne  on  a  lance,  exhibited  an 
alarming  spectacle  of  the  danger  to  which  loyalty  must 
be  exposed  in  a  time  of  insurrection. 

The  Bastile  alone  remained ;  and,  while  it  continued  in 
the  power  of  the  crown,  the  Parisians  could  not  be  re- 
garded as  secure  from  the  most  severe  chastisement.  It  was 
therefore  invested,  on  the  14th  of  July,  1789,  by  a  mixed 
multitude,  composed  of  citizens  and  soldiers  who  had 
joined  the  popular  banner.  De  Launay,  who  commanded 
in  the  castle,  by  an  act  of  perfidy,  rather  accelerated  than 
delayed  the  capture  of  that  important  fortress.  He  dis- 
played a  flag  of  truce,  and  demanded  a  parley ;  but, 
abusing  the  confidence  which  these  signals  inspired,  he 
discharged  a  heavy  fire  from  the  cannon  and  musquetry 
of  the  place  upon  the  besiegers,  and  made  considerable 
carnage.  This  breach  of  faith  augmented  the  rage  of  an 
incensed  populace.  They  renewed  their  exertions  with  a 
valour  raised  to  phrensy.  The  Bastile,  that  awful  engine 
of  despotism,  whose  name  alone  diffused  terror,  and  which 
for  many  ages  had  been  sacred  to  silence  and  despair,  was 
at  length  taken  and  entered  by  the  victorious  assailants. 
De  Launay,  seized  and  dragged  to  the  Place  de  Greve, 
was  instantly  despatched,  and  his  head  was  borne  in 
triumph  through  the  city. 

The  next  morning,  the  monarch  appeared  in  the  na- 
tional assembly,  but  without  the  pomp  of  Gallic  royalty. 
His  address  was  affectionate  and  conciliatory.  He  la- 
mented the  disturbances  at  Paris ;  disavowed  all  con- 
sciousness of  any  meditated  attack  on  the  persons  of  the 
deputies ;  and  added,  that  he  had  issued  orders  for  the 
immediate  removal  of  the  troops  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis.  An  expressive  silence  first  pervaded  the  as- 
sembly, which  presently  was  succeeded  by  a  burst  of  ap- 
plause and  acclamation.  On  the  1 6th,  the  king  having 
intimated  to  the  national  assembly  his  intention  of  visiting 
Paris  the  following  day,  he,  on  the  morning  of  the  17th, 
left  Versailles  in  a  plain  dress,  and  with  no  other  equipage 
ihan  two  carriages,  with  eight  horses  each,  in  the  first  of 


which  he  rode  himself;  a  part  of  the  national  assembly, 
in  their  robes,  accompanied  him  on  foot;  and  the  militia 
of  Versailles  composed  his  only  guard,  till  the  proces- 
sion arrived  at  the  Seve,  where  they  were  relieved  by  the 
Paris  militia,  with  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  at  their 
head ;  and,  from  this  place,  the  suite  of  the  monarch 
amounted  to  about  twenty  thousand  men.  The  progress 
was  remarkably  slow ;  and  no  shout  was  to  be  heard  but 
Five  la  nation!  M.  Bailly,  on  presenting  the  keys  of 
the  city,  addressed  his  majesty  in  a  short  speech,  the  exor- 
dium of  which  was — "These,  sir,  are  the  keys  which 
were  presented  to  Henry  IV.  He  came  to  re-conquer 
his  people  :  it  is  our  happiness  to  have  re-conquered  our 
king."  On  receiving  the  complimentary  addresses  of  the 
mayor,  &c,  the  king  exclaimed,  with  an  air  of  pathetic 
emotion,  which  scarcely  allowed  him  utterance,  "  My 
people  may  always  rely  upon  my  affection."  He  received, 
from  the  hands  of  the  mayor,  the  national  cockade;  and, 
when  he  showed  himself  at  the  window  with  this  badge  of 
patriotism,  the  joy  of  the  people  could  no  longer  be  re- 
strained; the  shout  of  Vive  le  roil  which  had  scarcely 
been  heard  in  the  former  part  of  the  day,  now  filled  the 
whole  atmosphere,  and  resounded  from  one  extremity  of 
the  city  to  the  other.  The  return  of  the  king  to  Ver- 
sailles was  a  real  triumph.  The  citizens,  almost  intoxi- 
cated with  joy,  surrounded  his  carriage ;  his  countenance, 
which,  in  the  morning,  bore  the  aspect  of  melancholy, 
was  now  cheerful  and  smiling ;  and  he  appeared  sincerely 
to  partake  in  the  general  satisfaction. 

While  numbers  were  rejoicing,  in  the  hope  that  matters 
would  now  be  agreeably  settled,  an  incident  occurred  at 
Versailles,  which  contributed  to  excite  a  most  unhappy 
commotion.  On  the  1st  of  October,  an  entertainment 
was  given  by  the  king's  body  guards  to  the  officers  of  a 
Flemish  regiment,  who  had  joined  them  in  the  service  of 
guarding  the  monarch.  Several  of  the  officers  of  the 
national  guard,  with  others  of  the  military,  were  invited. 
At  the  second  course,  four  toasts  were  given ;  "  the  king, 
the  queen,  the  dauphin,  and  the  royal  family."  "  The 
nation"  was  proposed;  but,  according  to  a  number  of  wit- 
nesses, expressly  rejected.  After  this,  the  queen,  having 
been  informed  of  the  gaiety  of  the  scene,  pursuaded  his 
majesty,  who  was  just  returned  from  hunting,  to  ac- 
company her,  with  the  heir  apparent,  to  the  saloon.  She 
appeared  with  the  dauphin  in  her  arms,  affectionate  a9 
she  was  lovely,  and  carried  the  royal  infant  through  the 
saloon,  amidst  the  acclamations  and  murmurs  of  the  spec- 
tators. Fired  with  enthusiasm,  the  soldiers  drank  the 
health  of  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  dauphin,  with  their 
swords  drawn  ;  and  the  royal  guests  bowed  respectfully, 
and  retired. 

The  entertainment,  which  had  hitherto  been  conducted 
with  some  degree  of  order,  now  became  a  scene  of  com- 
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plete  confusion.  Nothing  was  omitted  to  inflame  the  pas- 
sions of  the  military.  The  music  played  the  favourite  air, 
"O  Richard,  O  my  king,  the  world  abandons  thee!"  The 
ladies  of  the  court  distributed  white  cockades,  the  anti- 
patriot  colour ;  and  even  some  of  the  national  guard  had 
the  weakness  to  accept  them. 

The  news  of  this  fatal  banquet  soon  reached  the  Pari- 
sians, who  were  groaning  under  all  the  evils  of  famine, 
and  every  circumstance  was,  as  usual,  magnified  by  the  re- 
laters.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  oth  of  October,  a  wo- 
man sallied  out  from  the  quarter  of  St.  Eustache,  and,  seiz- 
ing a  drum,  paraded  the  adjacent  streets,  beating  an  alarm, 
and  exciting  the  people  by  clamours  respecting  the  scarcity 
of  bread.  She  was  soon  joined  by  a  numerous  mob,  chiefly 
of  women,  to  the  amount  of  eight  huudred,  who  proceeded 
to  Versailles,  where  the  king,  upon  hearing  their  com- 
plaints, signed  an  order  for  bringing  com  from  Senlis  and 
Ligni,  and  for  removing  every  obstacle  which  impeded 
the  supply  of  Paris.  This  order  was  reported  to  the 
women,  and  they  retired  with  expressions  of  gratitude  and 

The  national  assembly,  in  the  mean  time,  continued 
sitting;  but  the  session  was  tumultuous,  and  interrupted 
by  the  shouts  and  harangues  of  the  Parisian  fish-women, 
who  filled  the  galleries;  their  applause  was  mingled  with 
affecting  murmurs  and  complaints,  the  multitude  exclaim- 
ing that  they  were  actually  starving,  and  that  the  majority 
of  them  had  eaten  nothing  for  upwards  of  twenty-four 
hours.  The  president,  therefore,  humanely  ordered  that 
provision  should  be  sought  fur  in  every  part  of  the  town ; 
and  the  hall  of  the  assembly  was  the  scene  of  a  miserable, 
scanty,  and  tumultuous  banquet.  Indeed,  such  was  the 
dreadful  famine,  that  the  horse  of  one  cf  the  body-guards 
being  killed  in  a  tumult,  he  was  immediately  roasted,  and 
greedily  devoured  by  the  populace. 

Darkness  and  a  deluge  of  rain  added  to  the  horrors  of 
the  night.  The  wretched  multitudes,  who  had  travelled 
from  Paris,  were  exposed,  almost  famished,  to  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather,  in  the  open  streets ;  within  the 
castle  all  was  trepidation :  nothing  was  to  be  heard  from 
without  but  imprecations,  and  the  voices  of  enraged  multi- 
tudes, demanding  the  life  of  the  queen  and  the  body-guards. 
Towards  midnight,  however,  all  appeared  tolerably  still 
*  and  peaceable,  when  the  beating  of  drums,  and  the  light 
of  innumerable  torches,  announced  the  approach  of  the 
Parisian  army. 

The  day  began  to  dawn  at  about  half  past  five ;  and  at 
this  period  crowds  of  women  and  other  desperate  persons, 
breathing  vengeance  and  thirsting  for  blood,  advanced  to 
the  castle,  which,  in  an  hour  of  fatal  security,  was  left  un- 
guarded in  several  places.  An  immense  crowd  found  its 
way  into  every  part.  The  queen  had  been  awakened,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before,  by  the  clamours  of  the  w  omen 
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who  assembled  upon  the  terrace ,  but  her  w  ailing-woman 
had  satisfied  her,  by  saving,  "  that  they  were  only  the 
women  of  Paris,  who,  she  supposed,  not  being  able  to 
find  a  lodging,  were  walking  about."  But  the  tumult  ap- 
proaching, and  evidently  becoming  more  serious,  she  arose, 
dressed  herself,  and  ran  to  the  king's  apartment  by  a  pri- 
vate passage.  In  her  way  she  heard  the  noise  of  a  pistol 
and  a  musket,  which  redoubled  her  terror.  "  My  friend," 
said  she,  to  every  person  she  met,  "  save  me  and  my  chil- 
dren !"  In  the  king's  chamber  she  found  the  dauphin,  who 
had  been  brought  there  by  one  of  her  women ;  but  the 
king  was  gone.  Awakened  by  the  tumult,  he  had  seen 
from  a  window  the  multitude  pressing  towards  the  stair- 
case :  and,  alarmed  for  the  queen,  he  hastened  to  her 
apartment,  and  entered  it  at  one  door  at  the  moment  she 
had  quitted  it  by  the  other.  He  returned  without  loss  of 
time  :  and,  having  with  the  queen  brought  the  princess 
royal  into  the  chamber,  they  prepared  to  face  the  multi- 
tude. 

In  the  mean  time  the  noise  and  tumult  increased,  and 
appeared  at  the  very  door  of  the  chamber.  Nothing  was 
to  be  heard  but  the  most  dreadful  exclamations,  w  ith  violent 
and  repeated  blows  against  the  outer  door,  a  pannel  of 
which  was  broken,  and  instant  death  was  expected  by  the 
royal  company.  Suddenly,  however,  the  tumult  seemed 
to  cease — every  thing  was  quiet — and  a  moment  after  a 
gentle  rap  was  heard  at  the  door.  The  door  was  opened, 
and  in  an  instant  the  apartments  were  filled  with  the  Parisian 
guard.  The  officer  who  conducted  them  ordered  them  to 
ground  their  arms.  "  We  come,"  said  he,  "  to  save  the 
king;"  and  turning  to  such  of  the  body-guard  as  were  in 
the  apartments,  "  We  will  save  you  also,  gentlemen:  let 
us  from  this  moment  be  united." 

The  royal  family  now  ventured  to  shew  themselves  at 
the  balcony,  and  received  the  most  lively  acclamations  of 
respect  from  the  soldiers  and  the  people.  A  few  voices 
exclaimed — "  The  king  to  Paris  !"  and  this  was  instantly 
followed  by  an  universal  acclamation,  enforcing  the  same 
demand.  The  king  addressed  them  : — "  You  wish  me  to 
go  to  Paris : — I  will  go,  on  the  condition  that  I  am  to  be 
accompanied  by  my  wife  and  children." — He  was  answered 
by  reiterated  acclamations  of  Five  le  roil  It  was  two  in 
the  afternoon  before  the  procession  set  out.  During  the 
progress  all  w  as  gaiety  and  joy  among  the  soldiers  and  spec- 
tators :  and  such  was  the  respect  in  which  the  French  na- 
tion still  held  the  name  and  person  of  their  king,  that  the 
multitude  were  superstitiously  persuaded  that  the  royal 
presence  would  actually  put  an  end  to  the  famine.  On 
his  arrival,  the  king  was  congratulated  by  the  municipality, 
and  declared  his  approbation  of  the  loyalty  manifested  by 
the  Parisians. 

The  high  aristocratic  party  were  so  entirely  averse  from 
the  principles  and  spirit  of  the  nation,  that  numbers  of 
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them,  particularly  the  king's  two  brothers,  and  some  of 
the  first  rank  and  fortune,  took  refuge  in  foreign  countries, 
where  they  applied  themselves  indefatigably  to  the  purpose 
of  exciting  war  against  their  country. 

Preparations  were  now  made  for  the  celebration  of  a 
grand  confederation,  in  which  the  representatives  of  the 
nation,  the  king,  the  soldiery,  and  all  who  were  in  osten- 
sible situations,  should  solemnly,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  nation,  renew  their  oaths  of  fidelity  to  the  new  con- 
stitution ;  and  this  confederation  was  decreed  to  take  place 
on  the  14th  of  July,  1790,  in  honour  of  the  taking  of  the 
Bastile,  and  of  the  first  establishment  of  Gallic  liberty. 
The  Champ  de  Mars,  so  famous  for  having  been  the  ren- 
dezvous of  the  troops  which,  in  the  preceding  year,  were 
intended  to  overawe  the  capital,  was  chosen  for  this  so- 
lemnity.   This  piece  of  ground,  which  is  about  eight  hun- 
dred yards  in  diameter,  is  bounded  on  the  right  and  left  by 
lofty  trees,  and  commands,  at  the  further  extremity,  a  view 
of  the  Military  Academy.  In  the  middle  of  this  vast  plain, 
an  altar  was  erected,  for  the  purpose  of  administering  the 
civic  oath ;  and  round  it  an  immense  amphitheatre  was 
thrown  up,  capable  of  containing  four  hundred  thousand 
spectators.    The  entrance  was  through  triumphal  arches. 
The  king's  throne  was  placed  under  an  elegant  pavillion  in 
the  middle,  and  on  each  side  of  it  were  seats  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  national  assembly. 

The  important  14th  of  July  at  length  arrived.  The 
national  guards  of  the  departments,  distinguished  by  their 
respective  standards,  the  battalions  of  infantry,  and  the 
different  troops  of  cavalry,  the  marine  of  France,  and  the 
foreigners  who  served  under  its  banners,  being  arranged  in 
military  order,  the  king  and  the  national  assembly  took  a 
solemn  oath  to  maintain  the  constitution;  and  the  armed  ci- 
tizens repeated  it  amongst  the  applauses  of  innumerable 
spectators.  They  swore  to  live  free,  or  die;  and  this  oath 
was  taken  on  the  same  day  through  the  whole  extent  of 
the  kingdom. 

The  flight  of  the  king  and  queen  with  their  infant  chil- 
dren, and  monsieur  and  madame,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1791, 
menaced  France  with  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war.  The  route 
of  the  royal  fugitives,  which  had  been  expected  to  have  been 
towards  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  the  nearest  frontier  of  the 
kingdom,  was  in  fact  directed  towards  Metz,  from  its  vicinity 
to  the  Prince  of  Conde's  army  in  Germany.  They  reached 
St.  Menehould,  a  small  town  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  Paris.    The  king  was  there  recognised  by  the 
postillion,  who  said  to  him,  "  I  know  you,  my  king,  but 
I  will  not  betray  you."    But  the  postmaster,  M.  Drouet, 
adopted  a  different  conduct.    He  artfully  avoided  betray- 
ing his  knowledge  of  the  rank  of  the  royal  travellers,  though 
forcibly  struck  with  the  resemblance  which  his  majesty's 
countenance  bore  to  his  effigy  on  an  assignat  of  fifty  livres. 
The  carriages  taking  the  road  to  Varennes,  he  went  a  cross-  I 
123.       vol.  n. 
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road  to  rejoin  them;  and,  arriving  before  them  at  Varennes, 
he  alarmed  the  town,  and  assembled  the  national  guards, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  detachment  of  hussars,,  by  which 
they  were  escorted,  disarmed  them,  and  the  king  was  made 
a  prisoner :  and  at  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  25th 
of  June,  their  majesties,  with  the  dauphin  and  princess 
royal,  arrived  at  the  Thuilleries. 

The  new  constitution  was  presented  to  the  king  on  the 
3d  of  September,  1791,  who,  on  the  13th,  signified  his 
acceptance  of  it  in  writing,  and  the  following  day  appeared 
in  the  assembly,  introduced  by  a  deputation  of  sixty  mem- 
bers, and  solemnly  consecrated  the  assent  which  he  had 
already  given,  and  concluded  with  an  oath,  "  To  be  faith- 
ful to  the  nation  and  to  the  law,  and  to  employ  the  powers 
vested  in  him  for  the  maintenance  of  the  constitution,  and 
the  due  execution  of  the  law." 

The  undecided  conduct  of  the  Emperor  Leopold,  and 
the  refuge  and  protection  found  in  the  German  empire  by 
the  emigrant  princes,  excited  France  to  vigorous  resolu- 
tions ;  and  a  manifesto,  addressed  to  all  states  and  nations, 
made  its  appearance.    The  forcible  measures  pursued  had 
the  effect  of  intimidating  the  German  princes;  and  the 
emigrants  were  obliged  to  retire  from  the  frontiers.  But 
the  protection  of  the  emperor  and  the  Prussian  king  af- 
forded them  asylums  more  remote  and  less  obtrusive.  Irre- 
solution seemed  to  preside  in  the  councils  of  the  emperor, 
a  monarch  more  eminent  for  the  mild  virtues  of  peace 
than  for  the  exertions  of  war.    He  had  acknowledged  the 
national  flag  ;  he  had  declared  that  he  regarded  the  king  of 
the  French  as  absolutely  free  ; — while  the  league  of  Pilnitz 
and  the  protection  afforded  to  the  emigrants  were  infallible 
proofs  that  the  emperor  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  friend. 
His  sudden  death,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1792,  excited 
great  consternation  among  the  aristocrats,  and  afforded  joy 
and  exultation  to  the  supporters  of  the  constitution.  An- 
other event,  no  less  unexpected,  happened  in  the  death  of 
the  Swedish  monarch,  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month ; 
and  the  democrats  imagined  that  they  beheld  the  hand 
of  Providence  in  the  removal  of  the  two  chief  foes  of 
France  in  so  short  a  time. 

In  the  progress  of  the  negotiations  between  the  national 
assembly  and  the  court  of  Vienna,  the  young  Hungarian 
king,  excited  by  the  influence  of  Prussia,  began  to  exhibit 
more  enmity,  and  to  use  severer  language.    At  length,  on 
the  5th  of  April,  M.  de  Noailles,  in  his  despatches  to  the 
French  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  explained  the  proposi- 
tions of  the  Imperial  court : — that  satisfaction  should  be 
given  to  the  German  princes,  proprietors  of  Alsace  ;  that 
Avignon,  which  had  been  appropriated  by  France,  should 
be  restored  to  the  pope;  and  that  the  internal  government 
of  France  should  be  invested  with  sufficient  efficiency,  that 
the  other  powers  might  have  no  apprehensions  of  being 
troubled  by  France.    These  terms  produced  a  declaration 
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of  war  against  Francis  1.,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
decreed  by  the  assembly,  and  ratified  by  the  French  king, 
on  the  24th  of  April. 

The  first  movement  of  the  French  was  stained  with  de- 
feat, and  with  the  unpropitious  murder  of  Theobald  Dil- 
lon, their  leader,  who  fell  a  prey  to  the  savage  ferocity  of 
some  of  his  soldiers,  who  fled  from  the  enemy,  but  attacked 
their  general.    The  court  of  Vienna  had,  in  the  beginning 
of  July,  published  a  declaration,  explaining  the  cause  of  the 
war,  and  retorting  on  the  French  nation  some  of  the 
charges  contained  in  its  declaration  of  war  against  the 
King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  now  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many.   On  the  26th  of  the  same  month,  the  Prussian 
monarch  issued  a  concise  exposition  of  the  reasons  which 
determined  him  to  take  up  arms  against  France.  He 
pleaded  his  alliance  with  the  emperor,  and  that,  as  sove- 
reign of  a  German  state,  he  was  bound  to  prevent  the 
violation  of  the  rights  of  the  German  princes  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  and  the  invasion  of  the  territories  of  others  : 
and  he  concluded  by  avowing  his  intention  to  repress  the 
too  great  liberty  of  France,  which  might  afford  a  dan- 
gerous example  to  neighbouring  countries.    At  the  same 
time,  the  Duke  of  Biunswick,  general  of  the  combined 
armies  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  published,  at  Coblentz,  a 
declaration  to  the  inhabitants  of  France,  conceived  in  the 
most  haughty  terms:  he  declared  his  intention  of  putting 
a  stop  to  the  anarchy  which  prevailed  in  France,  and  of 
restoring  the  king  to  his  power  ;  though  he  afterward  said, 
his  design  was  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  government. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  other  parts  of  this  me- 
morial, in  which  Fiance  was  already  regarded  as  a  con- 
quered country,  and  a  menace  was  held  out  that  the  city 
of  Paris  should  be  given  up  to  military  execution,  in  case 
the  least  outrage  should  be  offered  to  the  king,  queen,  or 
royal  family. 

The  night  between  the  9th  and  10th  of  August  was 
marked  by  the  most  dreadful  excesses.  At  midnight,  the 
alarm-bell  sounded  in  every  quarter  of  Paris,  the  generate 
was  beat,  and  the  citizens  flew  to  arms.  The  palace  of 
the  Thuilleries  was  attacked  by  the  multitude ;  and  the 
king,  queen,  and  royal  family,  were  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  the  national  assembly.  At  first,  the  Swiss  guards  re- 
pelled the  populace  ;  but  they  were  soon  overpowered  by 
the  national  guards,  and  by  the  Marseillois  and  federates 
front  Brest. 

The  retreat  of  the  king  proved  fatal  to  the  defence  of 
the  palace.  The  gentlemen  within  formed  themselves,  as 
well  as  they  could,  in  military  array.  But,  having  no 
longer  in  charge  to  defend  the  person  of  the  king,  they 
should  have  mixed  with  the  national  guards,  and  put 
aside  those  distinctions  which  were  become  odious  to  the 
people.  The  most  loyal  among  the  national  guards  were 
dispirited  by  the  loss  of  their  commander,  and  disgusted 
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by  the  flight  of  the  king 
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Murmurs  circulated  among 
them ;  the  purport  of  which  was,  that  they  were  inevit- 
ably betrayed ;  and  that,  with  aristocrats  on  one  side,  and 
the  Swiss  guards  on  the  other,  they  were  between  two 
fires.  Even  the  Swiss  themselves  were  completely  dis- 
couraged. Their  commander  in  chief,  Affray,  was  absent. 
M.  Baehmann,  second  in  command,  and  his  adjutant, 
had  accompanied  the  king  to  the  national  assembly ;  and 
the  captains  were  either  not  at  their  posts,  or  those  who 
were  knew  not  how  to  act. 

About  a  quarter  past  nine,  the  gates  of  the  Court 
Royal  were  forced  open,  and  the  mob  rushed  furiously  in, 
headed  by  a  party  of  Marseillois,  whose  leader  drew  them 
up  in  two  square  divisions,  facing  the  palace.  They 
brandished  their  spears,  and  levelled  their  pieces  with 
menacing  gestures ;  while  the  Swiss,  and  the  national 
guards,  from  the  windows,  intreated  them,  by  signs,  to 
keep  the  peace,  and  withdraw.  A  few  of  the  populace 
proceeded  to  the  foot  of  the  first  staircase,  and  seizing 
the  Swiss  centiuel,  and  five  other  of  his  countrymen,  dis- 
armed them,  when  the  main  body  rushed  in,  and  cruelly 
beat  out  the  brains  of  the  defenceless  victims.  Observing 
this  outrage,  the  Swiss  guards  drew  up  in  order  of  battle, 
some  on  the  staircase,  others  on  the  steps  facing  the 
chapel-door;  and,  seeing  no  alternative  but  to  stand  on  the 
defensive,  fired  on  the  assassins.  At  the  same  moment,  the 
national  officer,  who  headed  a  party  of  the  rebels,  having 
fired  his  pistol  against  the  walls  of  the  palace,  provoked 
those  who  were  in  the  windows  to  return  the  fire.  The 
assailants  then  applied  their  matches  to  their  cannon,  and 
the  engagement  became  general. 

The  contest  was  chiefly  between  the  Marseillois  and 
the  Swiss  guards.  The  national  guards,  within  the  palace, 
knew  not  which  party  to  espouse.  A  semblance  of  duty 
appeared  either  way  to  withhold  them  from  active  exer- 
tions. The  gendarmerie  were  in  the  same  situation.  A 
party  of  them,  stationed  near  the  coach-houses,  were,  at 
one  time,  raked  by  two  fires,  from  the  Swiss  guards  and 
the  rebels;  twenty-five  out  of  one  hundred  were  killed 
during  this  inactivity. 

After  a  most  gallant  resistance  of  more  than  an  hour, 
in  which  the  Swiss  guards  were  frequently  victorious  in 
different  parts,  these  brave  men,  from  the  want  of  ammu- 
nition, and  being  overpowered  by  numbers,  were  obliged 
to  give  way.  The  enraged  banditti  pursued  the  fugitives 
with  the  rancour  of  savages,  and  the  victory  was  con- 
verted into  a  most  sanguinary  massacre. 

At  this  period,  the  national  guards  joined  the  populace 
in  exterminating  those,  whom,  the  instant  before,  they 
had  regarded  as  fellow-soldiers.  All  the  Swiss  who  were 
in  the  palace  were  inhumanly  butchered,  while  many 
of  them,  upon  their  knees,  implored  for  mercy.  A 
small  party  of  seventeen,  having  taken  refuge  in  the 
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vestry-room  of  the  chapel,  and  not  having  yet  been  en- 
gaged, imagined  they  might  depend  upon  the  clemency  of 
the  victors,  if  they  surrendered  themselves  at  discretion. 
But  they  had  no  sooner  laid  down  their  arms,  and  shouted 
tl  Vive  la  nation ! "  than  they  all  shared  the  fate  of  their  un- 
happy companions.  Another  party,  attempting  to  escape 
through  Marsau  Court,  eighty  of  them  were  killed,  while 
the  remainder  secreted  themselves  in  hay-lofts,  and  in 
other  lurking-places  ;  some  humane  persons  lending  them 
clothes  for  disguise.  A  few  were  enabled  to  escape,  but 
many  more  died  with  fatigue  and  hunger :  and  of  all  this 
gallant  regiment,  the  whole  number  that  survived  the 
horrid  massacre  did  not  amount  to  two  hundred,  who  were 
placed  under  protection  by  a  decree  of  the  national  as- 
sembly. 

The  defenceless  victims  found  in  the  palace  were  all  in- 
volved in  one  promiscuous  massacre.  The  gentlemen- 
ushers,  the  pages,  those  who  were  in  the  lowest  and  most 
servile  offices,  were  indiscriminately  slaughtered ;  while 
streams  of  blood  were  seen  running  from  the  roof  to  the 
foundation  of  the  building.  The  barbarities  practised  on 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  Swiss  guards,  would  be  too  shocking 
to  relate.  A  general  pillage  of  the  palace  instantly  suc- 
ceeded the  massacre.  Some  chests,  indeed,  containing 
papers  and  assignats,  and  even  some  of  the  royal  plate, 
were  taken  from  the  plunderers,  and  brought  into  the  hall 
of  the  national  assembly.  Three  hundred  Marseillois, 
and  about  one  thousand  citizens,  fell  in  the  contest.  The 
pavillions  of  the  palace,  near  the  Place  de  Carousel,  were 
afterwards  set  on  fire,  as  well  as  the  Swiss  barracks. 

During  the  perpetration  of  these  matchless  enormities, 
the  national  assembly  still  proceeded,  in  its  own  phrase, 
"  to  deliberate."  But  its  deliberations  were  no  longer 
free.  They  were  overawed  by  a  clamorous  multitude  in 
the  galleries,  and  by  troops  of  ruffians  without,  who 
threatened  the  lives  of  those  who  dared  to  think  or  speak 
for  themselves.  The  stoutest  hearts  were  appalled,  and 
a  series  of  decrees  were  hastily  drawn  up  and  passed,  de- 
claring the  executive  power  suspended ;  the  authority 
given  by  the  constitution  to  Louis  XVI.  revoked,  and  in- 
viting the  people  to  meet  in  primary  assemblies,  and  to 
form  a  national  convention,  which,  by  a  subsequent  de- 
cree, was  appointed  to  meet  ou  the  20th  of  the  ensuing 
month. 

At  night  the  city  was  illuminated.  The  king  and  the 
royal  family  remained  at  the  house  of  the  national  as- 
sembly, and  at  the  house  of  M.  Camus,  the  keeper  of 
the  records,  and,  as  an  immense  number  of  oatroles  were 
placed  on  duty,  no  further  mischief  ensued. 

On  the  following  day,,  the  ministers  appointed  by  the 
king  were  declared  to  have  forfeited  the  confidence  of 
the  nation.  And  a  new  executive  council  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  M.  Roland,  for  the  home-department,  M. 
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Servan,  for  that  of  war,  M.  Claviere,  for  that  of  finance, 
M.  Le  Brun,  for  foreign  affairs,  M.  Danton,  minister  of 
justice,  and  M.  Mauge,  of  the  marine. 

When  the  king  and  his  family,  in  consequence  of  a  de- 
cree, left  their  asylum  at  the  Feuillans,  near  the  national 
assembly,  at  three  o'clock  on  Monday  afternoon,  the 
multitude  surrounding  the  royal  carriage  was  immense. 
The  procession  was  stopped  by  the  crowd  at  the  Place 
Vendomme,  that  his  majesty  might  witness  the  overthrow 
of  the  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV.  A  statue  inau- 
gurated on  the  10th  of  August,  1692,  and  overthrown  ou 
the  10th  of  August,  1792. 

The  approach  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  army  to 
Verdun  having  been  announced  at  Paris  on  the  2d  of 
September,  the  alarm-bell  immediately  sounded  in  all 
parts  of  the  city.  This  alarm,  which  ever  produces  an 
instantaneous  movement,  filled  the  streets  of  the  metro- 
polis. "  To  arms,  citizens  !  to  arms  ! "  was  the  general 
cry.  "  The  enemy  is  at  hand.  Every  garrison  has  fallen  ! 
Every  garrison  has  betrayed  us !  We  are  in  the  hands  of 
traitors ! " 

In  this  paroxysm  of  desperation,  the  news  came,  that 
a  body  of  four  thousand  French,  which  had  been  de- 
tached by  Dumourier,  from  the  reinforcement  of  Ver- 
dun, had,  by  treachery,  also  been  led  into  ambuscade, 
and  cut  into  pieces.  This  added  fresh  fuel  to  the  fury 
of  the  populace.  "  We  have  no  one  to  trust  to," 
they  exclaimed.  "  We  are  to  be  butchered  like  sheep ; 
and  shall  we  not  turn  upon  our  hunters?  We  must  face 
them ;  but  shall  we,  on  quitting  our  wives  and  children, 
leave  them  to  the  traitors  who  are  now  in  prison  ;  can  we 
go  with  confidence  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  leave  traitors 
in  existence  behind  us  ?  Let  us  cut  the  throat  of  every 
traitor!"  Such  was  the  horrid  proposition  made  in  the 
assembly  of  the  federates,  in  the  hall  of  the  Jacobins. 
Such  were  the  exclamations  of  the  forces  that  crowded 
the  streets.  The  people  flew  to  the  convent  of  the  Car- 
melites, where  the  refractory  priests  of  Paris  were  con- 
fined ;  and  above  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  unfortunate 
persons  were  massacred.  From  thence  they  hurried  to  the 
prison  of  the  Abbaye,  where  every  man  and  woman,  con- 
fined under  suspicion  of  crimes  against  the  nation,  were 
also  inhumanly  murdered. 

This  ten iffic  band  next  proceeded  to  two  other  prisons, 
called  the  Great  and  Little  Force,  where  the  same  work 
was  performed.  The  Abbe  Bardy,  and  the  Princess 
Lamballe,  were  the  first  victims,  the  heads  of  whom  were 
afterwards  paraded  through  the  streets  on  pikes.  The 
princess  underwent  a  long  examination,  by  a  kind  of  mock 
tribunal,  before  she  was  knocked  on  the  head.  She  was 
severely  reprimanded  for  having  meddled  in  political  mat- 
ters with  the  queen,  and  especially  for  having  given  evi- 
dence against  Messrs.  Petion  and  Manuel. 
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In  each  prison  a  kind  of  jury  was  impannelled  by  the 
mob;  the  book  of  commitments  was  laid  before  them; 
they  discharged  all  prisoners  confined  for  debt,  and  tried 
the  others,  but  no  witnesses  were  examined.  After  hear- 
ing what  each  one  had  to  say,  every  juryman  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  head  of  the  prisoner  under  trial,  and  this  ques- 
tion was  put  to  them — "  Do  you  believe  in  your  con- 
science that  A.  B.  ought  to  be  enlarged'?"  If  the  an- 
swer was  in  the  affirmative,  the  prisoner  was  let  go,  and  had 
reason  to  think  himself  discharged ;  but,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, he  found  himself  attacked  by  the  people  without, 
who  despatched  him  with  pikes  and  axes.  The  word 
enlarged,  was  used  in  the  sense  of  condemned.  When 
any  prisoner  was  really  acquitted,  the  signal  to  the  people 
without  was,  a  shout  of  Vive  la  nation  !  and  whoever  was 
sent  forth  with  that  shout  was  spared. 

All  the  prisoners  confined  in  the  Conciergerie  were 
carried  to  the  great  staircase  of  the  Palais,  (the  great 
court  of  law,)  where  their  heads  were  struck  off:  those 
who  were  confined  in  the  Chatelet,  were  put  to  death  on 
the  bridge  called  the  Pont  au  Change.  At  Bicetre,  the 
execution  was  no  less  general,  except  that  the  famous 
Count  de  la  Motte  was  spared. 

The  bodies  of  these  victims  to  national  calamity  and 
popular  fury  lay  exposed  till  the  morning  of  the  4th  of 
September,  when  they  were  conveyed  to  a  lime-pit,  in 
the  adjacent  village  of  Veaugirard,  and  there  deposited. 
No  spectacle  could  be  more  appalling,  than  to  behold 
cart-loads  of  these  maimed  and  already  putrifying  bodies, 
driven  through  the  streets,  legs,  arms,  and  heads,  appear- 
ing between  the  spokes  of  the  wheels,  or  hanging  over 
the  sides  of  the  carriages.  On  the  4th  of  September, 
these  dreadful  visits  to  the  prisons  ended,  and  the  execu- 
tions in  Paris  ceased. 

At  Lyons,  the  prisons  were  cleared  of  their  contents 
in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  metropolis. 
One  hundred  and  forty  persons  of  distinction,  accused  of 
counter-revolutionary  crimes,  were  despatched  in  the  same 
summary  way. 

The  national  convention  having  met,  for  the  first  time, 
on  the  31st  of  September,  in  the  Thuilleries,  the  legisla- 
tive assembly  were  now  to  terminate  their  labours,  and 
to  consign  over  the  fate  of  the  suspended  monarch,  and 
of  the  kingdom  at  large,  to  the  deliberations  of  their  suc- 
cessors. 

The  first  decree  which  the  convention  passed  was  a 
memorable  one,  at  the  instance  of  M.  Collot  d'Herbois, 
who  moved  that  royalty  be  for  ever  abolished  in  France. 
Almost  all  the  members,  as  by  one  impulse,  rose,  and, 
waving  their  hats  in  the  air,  pronounced  these  words — 
*'  The  national  convention  declares  that  royalty  is  abo- 
lished in  France."  Couriers  were  immediately  sent  into 
all  the  departments  with  this  important  intelligence;  can- 
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non  were  discharged,  as  on  the  most  joyful  occasion  ;  and, 
at  night,  the  streets  of  Paris  were  completely  illumin- 
ated. 

A  new  French  era  now  commenced ;  and  from  the  20th 
of  September,  1792,  was  dated  the  first  year  of  the  re- 
public. 

So  rapid  was  the  progress  of  the  French  arms,  and  so 
great  were  the  distresses  in  the  combined  armies,  arising 
from  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  from  a  long  rainy  season, 
and  from  a  considerable  mortality  among  the  Prussians, 
that  they  retreated  from  the  dominions  of  France ;  and 
the  Austrians  soon  followed  their  example. 

Even  at  the  very  time  that  Paris  was  in  the  greatest 
danger,  the  invasion  of  Savoy  was  ordered.  On  the  21st 
of  September,  General  Montesquieu  entered  the  Savoy- 
ard territories,  seized  on  the  frontier  posts  and  castles 
without  resistance,  and  two  days  after  took  Montmelian. 
Chamberry,  and  all  Savoy,  soon  followed ;  but  the  con- 
quest, not  being  resisted,  was  productive  of  no  military 
glory.  Admiral  Truguet,  commanding  a  squadron  in  the 
Mediterranean,  captured  Nice,  Villa  Franca,  and  the 
fortress  of  Montalbau,  belonging  to  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia. 

The  conquest  of  Savoy  was  regarded  as  a  trifle  ;  but 
when  Custine  began  his  acquisitions  in  Gennany,  every 
eye  was  turned  to  the  rapidity  and  importance  of  his  pro- 
gress, till  diverted  by  the  wonders  of  Dumourier.  Spires 
yielded  to  the  French  arms  on  the  30th  of  September, 
and  Worms  soon  after  followed  :  ample  supplies  of  pro- 
visions and  ammunition  were  found  in  these  cities.  Cus 
tine,  pursuing  his  course  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
next  captured  Mentz,  and  afterwards  Frankfort.  He 
was  eager  to  proceed  to  Coblentz,  that  noted  seat  of  the 
counter-revolutionists;  but  the  Prussians  and  Austrians 
at  length  indicated  a  renewal  of  hostilities,  by  garrisoning 
that  town,  and  encamping  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  conquest  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands  formed  the 
next  grand  object.  Dumourier  had  promised  to  pass  his 
Christmas  at  Brussels;  and  what  was  regarded  as  an  idle 
vaunt,  proved  very  modest,  for  that  city  was  in  his  hands 
by  the  14th  of  November.  This  general,  having  entered 
the  Netherlands  on  the  first  of  that  month,  with  an  army 
of  forty  thousand  men,  and  with  a  most  formidable  train 
of  artillery,  in  repeated  engagements  with  the  Austrian 
army,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Teschen,  gover- 
nor of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  and  by  general  Beaulieu, 
which,  however,  did  not  exceed  twenty  thousand,  occu- 
pied the  first  five  days.  At  length,  on  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber, a  decisive  battle  was  fought  at  Jemappe,  which  de- 
cided the  fate  of  the  Netherlands. 

Dumourier  immediately  advanced,  and  took  possession 
of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Mons,  where  the  French 
were  received  as  brethren.    The  tidings  arriving  at  Brus. 
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sels,  the  court  was  struck  with  an  indescribable  panic, 
and  instantly  fled  to  Ruremond,  whence  it  was  again  to 
be  driven  by  the  arms  of  Miranda.  Tournay  surren- 
dered to  a  detachment  on  the  8th  of  November.  Du- 
mourier,  having  refreshed  his  troops  at  Mons,  advanced  to 
Brussels,  where,  after  an  indecisive  engagement  between 
his  van  and  the  Austrian  rear,  he  was  received  with  ac- 
clamations on  the  14th  of  that  month.  •  Ghent,  Charleroi, 
Antwerp,  Mechlin,  Louvain,  Ostend,  Namur,  in  short, 
all  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  except  Luxembourg,  suc- 
cessively followed  the  example  of  the  capital. 

The  convention  was  scarcely  assembled,  when  its  peace 
was  disturbed  by  the  appearance  of  factions  the  most  dis- 
astrous to  the  country.  On  the  26th  of  September,  La- 
source  denounced  Roberspierre  and  Marat,  as  aspiring  to 
the  dictatorship ;  and  they  were  at  the  same  time  charged 
with  being  the  authors  of  the  horrid  massacres  on  the  2d 
and  3d  of  September.  A  committee  was,  therefore,  ap- 
pointed by  the  convention  to  inquire  into  the  facts  relative 
to  these  massacres  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  predominant 
influence  of  the  Parisian  mob  deterred  them  from  prose- 
cuting the  enquiry,  as  justice  demanded. 

Many  of  the  priests,  who  were  banished,  came  to  Eng- 
land, and  were  received  with  great  benevolence:  this  was 
followed  by  a  decree  of  the  national  convention  against 
the  emigrants,  by  which  they  were  declared  dead  in  law, 
their  effects  confiscated,  and  themselves  adjudged  to  im- 
mediate death,  if  they  appeared  in  France. 

Another  decree,  of  the  19th  of  November,  couched  in 
the  following  terms,  attracted  the  attention  of  every  na- 
tion in  Europe.  "  The  national  convention  declare,  in 
the  name  of  the  French  nation,  that  they  will  grant  fra- 
ternity and  assistance  to  all  those  people  who  wish  to  pro- 
cure liberty  ;  and  they  charge  the  executive  power  to  send 
orders  to  the  geuerals  to  give  assistance  to  such  people, 
and  to  defend  citizens  who  have  suffered,  or '  are  now 
suffering,  in  the  cause  of  liberty." 

No  sooner  had  Antwerp  yielded  to  the  French  arms,  than, 
in  order  to  conciliate  the  Belgians,  the  opening  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  shut  up  by  the  treaty  of  Mun- 
ster,  1648,  was  projected  and  ordered;  notwithstanding 
this  treaty,  so  far  as  respects  the  shutting  up  of  the  navi- 
gation of  this  river,  had  been  confirmed  to  the  Dutch  in 
succeeding  treaties,  guaranteed  both  by  the  courts  of 
Versailles  and  London.  The  Dutch  regarded  this  mea- 
sure as  injurious  to  their  trade,  for  Antwerp  might  prove 
a  dangerous  rival  to  Amsterdam.  The  infraction  of  this 
treaty  was  one  of  the  reasons  which  induced  the  parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  to  oppose  the  unwarrantable  pre- 
tensions of  the  French. 

The  progress  of  our  history  now  brings  us  to  the  rela- 
tion of  an  event,  which,  in  the  words  of  a  modern  wrriter, 
is  "  so  surprising  in  itself,  so  unparalleled  for  circum- 
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stances  of  atrocious  and  malignant  injustice,  that,  though 
history  may  furnish  instances  of  -similar  prosecutions,  at- 
tended with  a  similar  consequence,  there  is  no  example, 
in  the  annals  of  mankind,  of  so  horrid  a  perversion  of 
justice,  so  shameless  a  triumph  over  degraded  dignity, 
and  so  absolute  a  suppression  of  all  the  amiable  feelings 
of  humanity,  as  in  the  trial  and  death  of  Louis  XVI." 

The  horrid  thirst  of  revenge  in  those  who  had  lost 
friends  or  near  connexions  on  the  fatal  10th  of  August 
was  not  yet  satisfied,  and  all  the  guilt  of  that  day  was  im- 
puted to  the  unfortunate  monarch.  These  passions  were 
industriously  kept  alive  by  the  leaders  of  the  Jacobin 
club,  who,  in  effect,  governed  the  nation,  and  every  thing 
conspired  for  the  promotions  of  their  views. 

When  Louis  was  conducted  to  the  temple,  he  had  not 
a  penny  in  his  pocket.  Citizen  Petion  lent  him  a  sum, 
for  which  he  gave  the  following  receipt : 

"  The  king  acknowledges  to  have  received  from  M.  Pe- 
tion the  sum  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  livres ;  five  hundred  and  twenty-six  livres  of  which 
the  commissioners  of  the  municipality  are  to  pay  to  M. 
Hue,  who  had  advanced  them  for  the  service  of  the  king. 

"  Paris,  3d  of  September,  1792. 

(Signed)    "  Louis." 

The  keepers  of  this  unfortunate  prince  treated  him 
with  such  brutality,  that,  at  the  hour  when,  by  a  stand- 
ing order  of  the  convention,  the  prisoners  were  to  be  con- 
fined to  their  apartments,  one  of  them  went  to  the  king, 
who  was  still  walking  in  the  garden,  and  addressed  him 
in  these  words — "  Come,  M.  Veto,  up  with  you."  This 
was  a  sarcastic  allusion  to  the  royal  veto,  or  prerogative 
in  the  king,  to  suspend  for  a  period,  or  wholly  annul,  the 
decrees  of  the  national  assembly.  His  feelings  were  also 
wounded  by  a  message  sent  from  the  temple,  announc- 
ing that,  as  royalty  was  abolished,  there  was  an  impro- 
priety in  his  wearing  his  former  ornaments. 

The  convention  was  divided  into  two  parties,  declared 
republicans,  and  half-concealed  royalists.  Both  these 
were  further  subdivided  by  distinct  opinions  and  views. 
The  trial  of  the  king  was  loudly  called  for  by  the  Jaco- 
bins and  the  commune  of  Paris:  those  who  were  desirous 
of  preserving  the  royal  function,  did  not,  except  a  very 
few  individuals,  dare  to  oppose  this  measure ;  and  as  it 
was  conceived  likely  to  throw  the  country  into  new  agita- 
tions, the  more  moderate  of  the  distinguished  members 
were  desirous  of  consulting  in  private  what  steps  should 
be  pursued. 

On  the  7th  of  November,  a  member  of  the  commis- 
sion appointed  to  examine  the  papers  which  were  found 
in  the  possession  of  Louis,  and  which  were  to  serve  as 
proofs  against  him,  delivered  in  a  report  on  that  subject. 
"  The  proofs  "  said  he,  "  which  we  deliver  to  you,  were 
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scattered  in  a  great  number  of  papers ;  we  collected  all 
we  could,  and  have  read  them  with  great  care.  The  dif- 
ficulties which  occurred  in  this  labour  were  great,  for  we 
found  a  number  of  letters  written  in  ciphers;  and  you 
will  see,  by  our  report,  how  much  those  have  been  de- 
ceived who  imagined  that  the  ci-devant  king  is  a  simple 
man.  There  is  a  number  of  papers  which  prove  that 
considerable  sums  were  sent  to  the  emigrants,  and  they 
discover  the  names  of  his  principal  accomplices. 

"  Among  the  papers  found  in  the  house  of  the  in- 
tendant  of  the  civil  list,  is  one  in  which  Bouille  gives  an 
account  of  the  expenditure  of  nine  hundred  and  ninetv- 
three  thousand  livres,  given  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
camp  at  Montmedi.  It  was  distributed  to  those  who 
followed  the  Count  d'Artois,  the  Prince  of  Nassau,  the 
Duke  de  Choiseul,  and  various  other  persons  of  that  de- 
scription. 

"  Another  letter,  signed  Choiseul,  attests  the  receipt 
and  disbursement  of  six  hundred  thousand  livres.  It  also 
states,  that  Madame  Elizabeth's  diamonds  had  been  re- 
mitted to  an  officer  of  hussars,  who  carried  them  to  the 
brothers  of  the  ci-devant  king.  What  will  Louis  Capet 
say,  when  we  present  to  him  the  receipt  for  the  pension 
of  four  thousand  livres,  paid  to  Madame  Eavras  ?  What 
will  he  say,  when  we  present  to  him  a  statement  of  vast 
sums  given  to  party  writers? — when  we  prove  that  the 
editor  of  the  Postilion  de  la  Guerre  received  eight  thou- 
sand livres  from  the  civil  list,  and  that  of  the  Logographe 
s'xty  thousand,  in  the  space  of  three  months.  Repre- 
sentatives, you  will  next  see  Louis  a  forestaller  of  corn, 
coffee,  and  sugar.  The  papers  we  have  seized  prove  this 
beyond  a  doubt.  The  treasurer  of  the  civil-list  had  orders 
to  manage  this  traffic,  and  employ  on  it  three  millions  of 
J'vres. 

"  Other  papers  prove  the  gardes  du  corps  at  Coblentz 
were  paid  by  Louis  Capet ;  that  the  conspirators  assembled 
at  the  Thuilleries;  that  Bouilie  had  the  audacity  to  go 
thither,  even  after  the  projected  escape  of  the  king;  and 
that,  after  a  decree  of  accusation  passed  against  the 
Count  D'Artois,  the  king  had  secured  to  his  children  a 
pension  of  two  hundred  thousand  livres." 

Legendre  proposed,  that  all  those  who  had  published 
their  opinions,  or  put  them  in  writing,  should  lay  them 
on  the  table  of  the  assembly;  and  that,  after  the  inter- 
vention of  one  day,  the  convention  should  pronounce  sen- 
tence, without  hearing  the  king. 

Roberspierre  was  for  ending  the  whole  in  twenty-four 
hours,  without  separating. 

St.  Andre  declared  that  the  king  had  been  judged  and 
•iondemned  by  the  people,  on  the  10th  of  August,  and 
that  the  convention  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  order  his 
execution. 

After  a  long  and  warm  debate,  it  was  decreed,  that  the 
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king  should  be  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  convention;  that 
the  act  of  accusation  should  be  read  to  him ;  that  the 
president  should  propose  certain  questions,  which  were 
previously  drawn  up  by  the  committee,  and  approved  of 
by  the  assembly ;  and  that,  after  his  answers  had  been 
taken  down,  a  day  should  be  appointed  for  hearing  him 
finally,  and  pronouncing  judgment. 

Monsieur  Chambon,  the  mayor,  entered  the  temple, 
and  informed  the  king,  that  he  came  to  conduct  him  to 
the  national  convention  :  Louis  accompanied  him,  without 
making  any  objection ;  but,  before  he  stepped  into  the 
mayor's  coach,  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  the  window  of  the 
apartment  in  which  his  family  were  confined,  and  the  tears 
were  observed  to  trickle  down  his  cheeks. 

At  about  one  o'clock,  the  assembly  were  informed  that 
the  king  was  in  the  Chambre  des  Conferences;  oil  which, 
Barrere,  the  president,  having  reminded  the  assembly  and 
audience  of  the  silence  they  ought  to  maintain,  desired 
that  he  might  be  conducted  to  the  bar. 

An  awful  silence  prevailed  :  every  eye  was  fixed  on  the 
door  at  which  he  entered.  The  king  appeared  with  a 
serene  and  undisturbed  countenance ;  but  the  spectators 
betrayed  great  emotion. 

After  a  short  interval,  Barrere  thus  addressed  him  : — 
u  Louis,  you  are  accused  of  having  committed  various 
crimes,  to  re-establish  tyranny  on  the  ruins  of  liberty  : 
the  national  convention  has  decreed,  that  you  shall  be 
tried ;  and  the  members  who  compose  it  are  to  be  your 
judges.  You  will  hear  the  accusation  read,  after  which, 
you  will  answer  to  the  questions  which  shall  be  proposed." 

The  general  act  of  accusation  was  then  read,  after 
which,  the  king  was  summoned,  by  the  president,  Barrere, 
to  answer  a  great  number  of  questions.  While  the  ques- 
tions were  put  to  him  separately  for  his  answers,  and  the 
papers  or  vouchers  handed  over  to  him  for  his  acknow- 
ledgment or  denial,  he  preserved  the  same  composure. 
Some  he  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  some  in  the  nega- 
tive; but  his  general  answers  were,  «'  No,"  or,  "  I  know- 
nothing  of  it." 

When  the  whole  had  been  investigated,  the  president 
said,  "  I  have  no  other  question  to  propose ;  have  you 
any  thing  more  to  add  in  your  defence  ? "  "  I  desire  to 
have  a  copy  of  the  accusation,"  replied  the  king,  "  and 
of  the  papers  on  which  it  is  founded  ;  1  also  desire  to 
have  a  counsel  of  my  own  nomination."  Barrere  in- 
formed him,  "  that  his  two  first  requests  were  already 
decreed,  and  that  the  determination  respecting  the  other 
would  be  made  known  to  him  in  due  time." 

The  convention  took  the  last  request  into  consideration, 
and,  after  a  tumultuous  debate,  it  was  decreed  that  the 
king  should  have  counsel,  without  limiting  the  number, 
and  that  a  message  should  instantly  be  sent  to  inform  him 
of  this 
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The  counsel  entered  into  a  very  elaborate  defence, 
which  being  finished,  the  king  arose,  and,  holding  a  paper 
in  his  hand,  addressed  the  assembly  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  "  Citizens,  you  have  heard  my  defence  :  I  now  speak 
to  you,  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  and  declare  that  my 
counsel  have  asserted  nothing  to  you  but  the  truth;  my 
conscience  reproaches  me  with  nothing;  I  never  was 
afraid  of  having  my  conduct  investigated ;  but  I  ob- 
served, with  great  uneasiness,  that  I  was  accused  of  giving 
orders  for  shedding  the  blood  of  the  people  on  the  10th 
of  August.  The  proofs  I  have  given,  through  my  whole 
life,  of  a  contrary  disposition,  I  hoped  would  have  saved 
me  from  such  an  imputation,  which  I  now  solemnly  de- 
clare is  entirely  groundless."  The  president  ordered  the 
keys  to  be  shewn  to  the  king,  and  asked  if  he  knew  them. 
The  king  answered,  "  that  he  remembered  to  have  given 
a  parcel  of  keys  to  Clery,  his  valet ;  but  it  was  so  long 
since  he  had  made  use  of  them,  that  he  did  not  know 
whether  these  were  the  same." 

The  president  having  asked,  "  whether  he  wished  to 
say  any  thing  further,"  and  being  answered  in  the  negative, 
the  king  withdrew  into  the  chamber  of  conferences. 

When  Louis  was  told  he  might  retire,  his  counsel  with- 
drew also,  and  he  was  re-conducted  to  the  temple.  The 
defence  was  signed  by  the  prisoner  and  the  counsel ;  and 
a  part  of  the  assembly  were  for  proceeding  to  the  final 
judgment  before  separation.  It  was,  however,  protracted 
for  eighteen  days.  In  this  interval,  very  tumultuous  de- 
bates were  held  about  the  manner  of  taking  the  votes 
upon  the  case.  The  first  question  was  put  in  these  words : 
"  Is  Louis  guilty  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  liberty  of 
the  nation,  and  of  an  attack  upon  the  general  safety  of 
the  state  ;  Yes,  or  no."  On  casting  up  the  numbers, 
after  the  division,  there  were,  out  of  seven  hundred  and 
forty-five  members,  six  hundred  and  ninety  three  for  the 
affirmative  simply  ;  tweniy-six  were  also  for  the  affirma- 
tive with  observations ;  and  twenty-six  were  absent. 

Thus  there  being  an  absolute  majority,  the  president 
said,  "  The  convention  declares  that  Louis  Capet  is 
guilty  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  liberty  of  the  nation, 
and  an  attack  upon  the  general  safety  of  the  state." 

As  many  members  still  wished  to  spare  the  life  of  the 
dethroned  monarch,  or  at  least  to  remove  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  responsibility  from  themselves  in  taking  it  away, 
they  had  repeatedly  urged  the  propriety  of  an  appeal  to 
the  people  in  the  primary  assemblies,  for  the  final  dispo- 
sition of  the  sentence.  The  convention  proceeded  to  di- 
vide on  this  question  the  next.  In  giving  their  vote  on  this 
subject,  every  member  added  his  reason  for  so  doing; 
and  it  resulted,  on  casting  up  the  numbers,  that  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  were  against  an  appeal  to  the  people; 
two  hundred  and  eighty-two  for  the  appeal ;  twenty  were 
absent  on  commissions  ;  ten  refused  to  vote  ;  three  were 
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absent  on  sickness  ;  and  five  absent  without  any  reason 
assigned. 

The  opinions  of  the  members  in  giving  their  vote  on 
the  question,  what  punishment  ought  to  be  inflicted  on 
Louis  Capet,  were  various  :  some  were  for  death  imme- 
diately ;  some  deferring  it  to  a  future  period ;  some  per- 
petual imprisonment;  some  banishment;  and  others  im- 
prisonment during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  per- 
petual banishment  afterwards.  On  this  occasion,  M. 
Egalite  voted  for  death  without  restriction.  A  murmur 
of  horror  was  heard.  One  deputy  started  from  his  seat, 
struck  his  hands  together,  and  exclaimed,  "  Ah!  the 
wretch  ! "  others  repeated  the  same  expression. 

When  the  number  of  votes  had  been  taken,  the  presi- 
dent said, — "  Citizens,  the  national  convention  is  now  to 
pronounce  the  fate  of  Louis;  it  will  be  a  great  act  of 
justice.  There  is  an  absolute  majority  for  the  death  of 
Louis.  I  declare,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  national 
convention,  that  the  punishment  which  it  pronounces 
against  Louis  Capet  is  DEATH  ! ! ! " 

The  advocates  of  Louis  were  now  allowed  to  speak. 
Deseze  said,  u  Representatives  of  the  nation,  the  law  and 
your  decrees  have  conferred  upon  us  the  sacred  adminis- 
tration of  the  defence  of  Louis.  It  is  with  grief  that  we 
this  day  come  to  exercise  the  last  act  of  it.  Louis  has 
given  us  express  directions  to  lay  before  you  a  writing, 
signed  with  his  hand,  and  written  by  himself.  It  is  as 
follows : 

"  I  owe  it  to  my  honour  not  to  recognise  a  sentence 
founded  upon  crimes  which  I  cannot  acknowledge,  and 
which  I  have  not  committed.  In  consequence,  I  interject 
an  appeal  to  the  nation.  I  expressly  give  a  commission 
to  my  advocates  to  make  this  appeal  known  by  all  the 
means  in  their  power,  and  I  demand  an  entry  of  it  in 
your  journals.  (Signed)  Louis." 

"  If  we  did  not  bring  forward  this  appeal,  in  the  de- 
fence we  made  for  Louis,"  added  his  defenders,  "  it  was 
because  we  could  not  know  that  the  convention  would  try 
Louis,  or,  if  they  tried  him,  that  they  would  condemn  him. 

"  Now  that  we  learn  the  fatal  decree  which  condemns 
Louis,  and  that  we  are  also  informed  that  this  decree  is 
passed  by  a  majority  of  so  few  votes  only,  permit  us  to 
observe  to  you,  upon  the  principle  that  every  thing  should 
be  softened ;  and  since  such  strong  remonstrances,  and  so 
great  doubts  have  arisen  on  the  necessity  of  an  appeal  to 
the  people,  let  us  demand  it  of  you,  in  the  name  of 
France,  of  your  country,  of  humanity,  to  set  a  bound  to 
your  justice.  Suspend  the  execution  of  a  sentence  which 
will  appear  terrible  to  France.  Let  us  demand  of  you, 
shall  you  not  tremble  yourselves,  when  it  shall  be  known, 
that  so  great  a  sentence,  a  sentence  which  interests  the  fate 
of  the  republic,  hangs  only  on  five  votes?" 
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The  last  nominal  appeal  was  now  about  to  take  place, 
whether  the  sentence  should  be  "respited,  or  be  put  in 
force  within  twenty-four  hours  after  notification. 

Roberspierre  and  others  argued  for  the  early  execution ; 
and  the  convention,  having  rejected  the  appeal  made  in 
the  name  of  the  king,  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day  on 
the  requisition  of  Malesherbes,  and  adjourned  till  the  next 
day  the  debate  on  the  delay  of  the  execution  of  the  sentence, 
which  was  discussed  at  length  accordingly. 

Two  remarkable  incidents,  expressive  of  wanton  bar- 
barity and  persevering  rancour,  occurred  daring  this  debate. 
Tallien,  with  diabolical  irony,  argued  for  the  king's  imme- 
diate execution,  on  what  he  called  motives  of  humanity. 
"  He  knows,"  said  the  wretch,  "  that  lie  is  condemned, 
and  that  a  respite  is  demanded.  To  keep  him  in  suspense 
is  prolonging  his  agony.  Let  us,  in  tenderness  of  his  suf- 
ferings, decree  his  immediate  execution,  and  put  him  out 
of  anguish."  * 

The  other  incident  occurred  when  Thomas  Paine,  who 
had  formerly  given  his  opinion  of  the  death  of  the  king, 
ascended  the  tribune ;  a6  he  w  as  not  in  the  habit  of  pro- 
nouncing French,  one  of  the  secretaries  read  bis  discourse 
translated  from  the  original  English.  His  reasoning  against 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  probably  was  thought  very 
persuasive,  since  those  who  had  heard  the  discourses  of 
Buzot,  Condorcet,  and  Brissot,  to  the  same  purpose,  with- 
out interruption,  broke  out  in  murmurs  while  Paine's  opi- 
nion was  reading  ;  and  Marat,  at  length,  losing  all  pa- 
tience, exclaimed  that  Paine  was  a  quaker,  and  insinuated, 
that  his  mind,  being  contracted  by  the  narrow  principles 
of  his  religion,  was  incapable  of  the  liberality  requisite 
for  condemning  men  to  death.  This  shrewd  argument  not 
being  thought  convincing,  the  secretary  continued  to  read, 
"  That  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  instead  of  an  act  of 
justice,  would  appear  to  all  the  world,  and  particularly  to 
their  allies,  the  American  states,  an  act  of  vengeance; 
and  that,  if  he  were  sufficiently  master  of  the  French 
language,  he  would,  in  the  name  of  his  brethren  of  Ame- 
rica, present  a  petition  at  their  bar  against  the  execution 
of  the  sentence." 

Marat  and  his  associates  said,  that  these  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  the  sentiments  of  Thomas  Paine,  and  that  the  as- 
sembly were  imposed  on  by  a  false  translation.  On  com- 
paring it  with  the  original,  however,  it  was  found  correct. 

On  Saturday,  the  19th  of  January,  1793,  the  assembly 
proceeded  to  the  fourth  appeal  nominal,  which  was  ter- 
minated at  midnight.  The  voters  were  instructed  to  pro- 
nounce a  simple  yes  or  no,  without  any  reasoning ;  three 
hundred  and  ten  voted  for  a  respite  of  the  sentence ;  three 
hundred  and  eighty  against  it. 

Louis  was  made  acquainted  with  this  proceeding  two 
hours  after  it  took  place.  He  had  notification,  also,  that 
the  execution  was  to  take  place  on  the  following  Monday 
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morning,  at  nine  o'clock.  He  was  allowed  to  have  free 
communication  with  his  family,  which  he  had  been  re- 
stricted in  for  some  time  past.  He  made  several  formal 
requests  to  the  convention,  the  chief  of  which  was,  to  be 
allowed  an  interval  of  three  days  more,  as  he  said,  to 
prepare  for  the  awful  change.  The  convention  felt  dis- 
posed to  acquiesce  in  all  but  the  respite  of  three  days. 

On  learning  that  his  request  for  the  delay  had  not  been 
favourably  received,  he  desired  that  M.  Edgeworth  de  Fer- 
mont  might  be  sent  for,  who  waited  upon  him  accordingly. 
When  the  abbe  entered  the  apartment,  he  sunk  on  his  knees, 
kissed  his  majesty's  hand,  and  bathed  it  with  his  tears. 
The  king,  equally  pffected,  raised  M.  Edgeworth,  saving, 
"  None  but  the  most  unrelenting  of  men  have  been  allowed 
to  approach  me  of  late ;  my  eyes  are  accustomed  to  them  ; 
but  the  sight  of  a  man  of  humanity,  a  faithful  subject,  af- 
fects my  whole  soul,  and  melts  me  as  you  see."  It  is  im- 
possible to  do  justice  to  the  devout  and  heroic  sentiments 
expressed  by  the  king  in  this  interesting  conference,  par- 
ticularly when  he  spoke  of  his  own  situation  and  that  of 
his  family  ;  but,  above  all,  when  he  dwelt  on  the  misfor- 
tunes of  his  country.  After  their  conversation,  he  rose, 
saying,  u  I  must  now  go  and  see  my  family  for  the  last 
time.  This  will  be  the  severest  trial  of  all.  When  that  is 
over,  I  shall  fix  my  mind  solely  on  what  concerns  my  sal- 
vation." 

Leaving  the  Abbe  Edgeworth  in  his  closet,  the  un- 
happy prince  went  to  the  room  where  his  family  were  already 
assembled,  and  which  was  separated  only  by  a  door  from  that 
in  which  were  two  commissaries  constantly  on  duty ;  this 
door  was  formed  of  panes  of  glass  from  top  to  bottom, 
like  a  window ;  so  that  these  two  men  could  see  and  hear 
all  that  passed.  In  such  horrible  circumstances,  and  in 
this  dismal  room,  did  the  King  of  France  meet  his  de- 
ploring family,  now  rendered  more  dear  to  him  than  ever 
by  his  own  approaching  fate,  and  their  unexampled  mis- 
fortunes. "  At  half  past  eight  o'clock,"  says  M.  Clery, 
the  king's  valet-de-chambre,  "  the  door  was  opened ;  the 
queen  appeared  first,  holding  her  son  ill  her  hand ;  the 
princess-royal  and  Madame  Elizabeth  followed  ;  they  all 
threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  king.  A  mournful 
silence  reigned  for  some  minutes,  which  was  only  inter- 
rupted by  loud  sobs.  The  queen  made  a  motion  to  draw 
the  king  towards  her  room  ;  "  No,"  said  the  king,  u  let  us 
go  into  this  hall ;  I  am  not  permitted  to  see  you  in  any 
other  place."  They  went  in,  and  M.  Clery  shut  the  door, 
which  was  made  in  part  of  glass.  The  king  sat  down,  the 
queen  at  his  left  hand,  Madame  Elizabeth  at  his  right,  the 
princess-royal  faced  him,  and  the  young  prince  stood  be- 
tween his  legs.  All  leaned  towards  him,  and  frequently 
embraced  him.  This  afflicting  scene  lasted  one  hour  and 
three  quarters,  during  which  time  it  was  impossible  to  hear 
any  thing;  we  saw  only  that,  after  every  expression  of  the 
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king,  Uie  sobs  of  the  princesses  redoubled  for  some  minutes, 
and  then  the  king  began  again  to  speak.  It  was  easy  to 
know  by  his  motions  that  he  had  himself  told  them  of  his 
condemnation.  At  a  quarter  past  ten  o'clock,  the  king 
rose,  and  they  all  followed  him.  M.  Clery  opened  the 
door.  The  queen  held  the  king  by  his  right  arm.  Their 
majesties  gave  each  a  hand  to  the  dauphin.  The  princess- 
royal,  at  the  left,  had  her  arms  round  the  body  of  the 
king.  Madame  Elizabeth,  on  the  same  side,  but  a  little 
farther  back,  had  seized  the  left  arm  of  her  brother.  They 
moved  a  few  paces  towards  the  door,  at  which  they  ut- 
tered the  most  terrible  groans.  I  assure  you,  said  the 
king  to  them,  that  I  shall  see  you  to-morrow  morning  at 
eight  o'clock.  You  promise  us  that  you  will,  replied  they, 
altogether.  Yes,  I  promise  you  it.  Why  not  at  seven 
o'clock  ?  said  the  queen.  Very  good;  well,  at  seven  o'clock, 
said  the  king — adieu !  He  pronounced  this  adieu  in  a 
manner  so  expressive,  that  their  sobs  redoubled.  The 
princess-royal  swooned  away,  and  fell  at  the  king's  feet, 
which  she  embraced.  I  raised  her,  and  assisted  Madame 
Elizabeth  to  support  her.  The  king,  wishing  to  put  an 
end  to  this  heart-rending  scene,  tenderly  embraced  them, 
and  tore  himself  from  their  arms.  Adieu!  adieu  !  he  said, 
and  hurried  into  his  room."  He  was  in  a  state  of  emotion 
that  cannot  be  described.  "  Why,"  said  he,  addressing 
himself  to  the  Abbe  Edgeworth,  after  he  had  somewhat 
recovered  himself,  "  Why  do  I  love  with  such  tenderness, 
and  wherefore  am  I  so  tenderly  beloved  ?  but  now  the 
painful  sacrifice  is  over.  Let  me  now  turn  my  thoughts 
to  the  care  of  my  salvation  alone."  Nothing  now  remained 
for  the  consolation  of  the  king  but  to  perform  the  rites 
and  receive  the  communion  of  his  church ;  and  M.  Edge- 
worth,  after  some  opposition  from  the  commissaries,  ob- 
tained the  solicited  indulgence.  The  king  was  no  sooner 
informed  of  this  than  he  immediately  entered  upon  his 
confession.  When  that  solemn  duty  was  performed,  M. 
Edgeworth,  perceiving  his  royal  penitent  to  be  almost  ex- 
hausted with  the  fatigue  and  anguish  he  had  suffered  during 
the  day,  entreated  him  to  go  to  bed,  and  endeavour  to  ob- 
tain a  little  repose.  The  king  complied  with  this  request, 
and  slept  soundly  till  five  the  next  morning,  when  he  was 
awakened,  according  to  his  order. 

M.  Edgeworth  said  mass,  and  administered  the  sacra- 
ment to  the  king  ;  and  then  mentioned  that  his  family  ex- 
pected to  see  him  before  he  left  the  temple.  The  king, 
fearing  he  had  not  sufficient  firmness  for  a  second  inter- 
view, wished  to  spare  them  the  agony  of  such  a  scene, 
and  therefore  declined  it. 

At  half  an  hour  after  eight,  Santerre  came  and  informed 
him  that  he  had  received  orders  to  conduct  him  to  the 
place  of  execution.  After  passing  a  few  minutes  in  pri- 
vate with  his  confessor,  he  came  to  the  outer  room,  where 
Santerre  had  remained,  and  said,  "  Let  us  go — I  am  ready." 

123.       vol.  ii. 
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The  king  walked  through  the  court  with  a  firm  step,  and 
entered  the  mayor's  coach,  followed  by  M.  Edgeworth,  a 
municipal  officer,  and  two  officers  of  the  national  guards. 
The  king  repeated  the  prayers  for  persons  in  the  agonies 
of  death  during  the  conveyance  from  the  Temple  to  the 
Place  de  la  Revolution,  formerly  the  Place  de  Louis  XV. 

When  the  carriage  stopped  at  the  scaffold,  the  king 
said,  "  Here  we  are,  then."  He  pulled  off  his  coat,  un- 
buttoned the  neck  of  his  shirt,  ascended  the  scaffold  with 
steadiness,  and  surveyed,  for  a  few  moments,  the  immense 
multitude  ;  then  approaching  the  edge,  as  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  noise,  he  made  a  motion  with  his  hand  for  silence, 
which  instantly  took  place  ;  then,  speaking  with  a  raised 
voice,  he  said — "  Frenchmen,  I  die  innocent ;  I  forgive 

all  my  enemies,  and  I  wish  that  France-  "  Santerre, 

who  was  on  horseback  near  the  scaffold,  said,  "  Sir,  you 
come  to  die,  and  not  to  speak,"  and  made  a  signal  for  the 
drums  to  beat.  The  king's  voice  was  immediately  drowned 
in  the  noise  of  the  drums. 

Three  executioners  then  approached  the  king ;  but,  oh 
one  of  them  attempting  to  tie  his  arms,  he,  for  the  first 
time,  shewed  signs  of  indignation  and  resistance.  M. 
Edgeworth  reminded  him  that  the  Saviour  of  mankind  had 
allowed  his  arms  to  be  tied.  He  no  sooner  pronounced 
this,  than  the  king  became  passive  as  a  lamb.  The  exe- 
cutioners laid  hold  of  him,  and  placed  him  under  the 
guillotine.  The  confessor  then,  kneeling  with  his  face  near 
to  that  of  the  king,  pronounced  aloud,  "  Son  of  St.  Loui-? 
ascend  to  Heaven."  The  blow  was  given,  M.  Edgewoi  tb's 
face  was  sprinkled  with  the  blood.  When  the  head  fell, 
there  was  a  cry  of  "  Vive  la  nation!"  and  when  it  was 
held  up  by  the  executioner,  and  declared  to  be  the  head 
of  a  traitor-king,  "  Vive  la  republique!"  resounded  through 
the  crowds,  which  were  immense  beyond  description. 
Some  dipped  their  handkerchiefs  in  the  blood  ;  but  the 
greater  number,  chilled  with  horror  at  what  had  passed, 
desired  the  commandant  would  lead  them  instantly  from 
the  spot.  The  hair  was  sold  iu  separate  tresses  at  the  foot 
of  the  scaffold ;  and,  as  if  every  incident  of  this  tragedy 
had  been  intended  to  display  the  strange  vicissitudes  of 
human  fortune,  the  body  was  conveyed  in  a  cart  to  the 
parish^church  of  St.  Madelaiue,,  and  laid  among  the  bodies 
of  those,  who  had  been  crashed  to  death  on  the  Place  de 
Louis  XV.,  when  Louis  XVI.  was  married,: and  those  who 
had  fallen  before  the  chateau  of  the  Thuilreries,  on  the 
10th  of  August. 

The  British  ministry  had  long  viewed  the  progress  of 
the  French  revolution  towards  a  turbulent  democracy  with 
a  jealous  eye.  The  unanimous  voice  of  the  French,  how- 
ever, was  clamorous  from  the.  first  for  peace  and  alliance 
with  England;  but  a  s«ries  of  events  changed  t.!:i.s  me.H^ 
nation.  On  the  1st  of  February,  1793,  upon  the  amotion 
of  Brissot,  the  national  convention-  dfecree-d,.  asnon«  other 
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articles,  "  That  George,  king  of  England,  had  never 
ceased,  since  the  revolution  of  the  10th  of  August,  1792, 
<"rom  giving  the  French  nation  proofs  of  his  enmity,  and  of 
his  attachment  to  the  concert  of  crowned  heads ;  and  that 
he  had  drawn  into  the  league  the  stadtholder  of  the  United 
Provinces ;  that,  contrary  to  the  first  article  of  the  treaty 
of  1783,  the  English  ministry  had  granted  protection  and 
succour  to  the  emigrants  and  others,  who  had  openly  ap- 
peared in  arms  against  France ;  that,  on  the  news  of  the 
execution  of  Louis  Capet,  they  were  led  to  commit  an 
outrage  against  the  French  republic,  by  ordering  the  am- 
bassador of  France  to  quit  Great  Britain ;  that  the  Eng- 
lish had  stopped  divers  boats  and  vessels  laden  with  corn 
for  France,  whilst  at  the  same  time,  contrary  to  the  treaty 
of  1786,  they  continued  the  exportation  of  it  to  other 
foreign  countries  ;  that,  in  order  to  thwart  more  effica- 
ciously the  commercial  transactions  of  the  republic  with 
England,  they  had,  by  an  act  of  parliament,  prohibited 
the  circulation  of  assiguats.  The  convention,  therefore, 
declared  that,  in  consequence  of  these  acts  of  hostility 
and  aggression,  ihe  French  republic  was  at  war  with  the 
King  of  England,  and  the  Stadtholder  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces." 

In  consequence  of  these  measures,  General  Dumourier 
proceeded  with  a  large  body  of  troops  to  invade  Holland, 
exhorting  the  Bataviaus,  in  a  violent  manifesto,  to  reject 
the  tyrannic  aristocracy  of  the  stadtholder  and  his  party, 
and  to  become  a  free  republic.  The  Dutch  made  pre- 
parations for  defending  themselves;  and  the  English  ca- 
binet seconded  their  efforts,  by  an  immediate  embarkation 
of  troops,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  York. 

The  subjugation  of  Holland  was  the  first  project  of 
Dumourier;  and  when  the  facility  with  which  he  had 
effected  the  conquest  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  courage 
and  ability  displayed  by  himself  and  his  army  in  the  fa- 
mous battle  of  Jemappe,  were  considered,  there  seemed 
reason  to  apprehend  that  he  would  soon  make  an  impres- 
sion on  these  provinces;  and  the  easy  surrender  of  Breda 
and  Gertruydenberg  encouraged  him  to  boast  that  he 
would  terminate  the  contest  by  a  speedy  approach  to  Am- 
sterdam. Certain  events,  however,  ensued,  which  effectu- 
ally prevented  the  accomplishment  of  this  prediction. 

General  Miranda,  who  had  besieged  the  city  of  Maes- 
tricht,  and  summoned  the  governor  to  surrender,  was 
attacked  by  Prince  Frederick  of  Brunswick,  and  defeated 
with  considerable  loss.  The  Austrian*,  after  this,  divided 
themselves  into  three  columns,  two  of  which  marched 
towards  Maestricht,  and  the  siege  of  that  place  was  im- 
mediately raised.  The  third  pursued  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  republic ;  and  the  absence  of  several  commanding 
officers  was  supposed  to  have  greatly  facilitated  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Prussians  in  these  rencounters. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  the  Imperialists  advanced  from 
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Tongres  towards  Tiilemout,  by  ^ron,  and  were  at- 
tacked by  General  Dumourier  successively  on  the  15th 
and  following  days.  The  first  attempts  were  attended 
with  success.  The  Austrian  advanced  posts  were  obliged 
to  retire  to  St.  Tron,  through  Tirlemont,  which  they  had 
already  passed.  On  the  18th,  a  general  engagement  took 
place  at  Neerwinden,  the  French  army  being  covered  on 
the  left  by  Dormael,  and  on  the  right  by  Landen.  The 
action  continued  with  great  obstinacy  on  both  sides,  from 
seven  in  the  morning  until  five  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
French  were  obliged  to  fall  back,  and  the  Austrian  cavalry 
coming  up,  put  them  entirely  to  fiight.  The  loss  of  each 
army  was  very  great.  The  French  displayed  considerable 
courage  and  address,  but  were  overpowered  by  the  supe- 
rior numbers  and  more  regular  discipline  of  their  ene- 
mies. 

Dumourier  being  strongly  suspected  of  incivism,  the 
commissioners  of  the  army  repaired  to  his  tent,  and  found 
him  in  company  with  Egalite,  Valance,  and  Madame  Sil- 
lery  :  they  ordered  him  to  surrender  at  Lisle,  and,  upon 
his  refusal  to  obey,  the  interview  became  violent.  The 
commissioners  gave  him  to  understand,  that  it  was  not 
the  office  of  a  general  to  judge  of  the  law  ;  that  the  army 
belonged  to  the  republic;  and  concluded  by  laying  before 
him  the  example  of  La  Fayette.  Without  attempting  to 
answer  their  arguments,  he  exclaimed  against  the  Jaco- 
bins;  "  They  will  ruin  Fiance,"  said  he,  "  but  I  will 
save  it,  although  they  should  call  me  a  Caesar,  a  Crom- 
well, or  a  Monk."  The  commissioners  agreed  to  dis- 
semble, the  better  to  discover  the  extent  of  his  views. 
Encouraged  by  their  overtures,  he  no  longer  kept  any 
bounds ;  but  called  the  convention  "  a  herd  of  ruffians," 
and  the  volunteers,  **  poltroons."  He  said,  if  the  queen  or 
her  children  were  threatened  with  danger,  he  would  march 
to  Paris,  and  exterminate  the  convention.  He  then  in- 
sisted upon  the  necessity  of  having  a  king,  and  confessed 
that  it  was  agreed  by  the  Prince  of  Cobourg,  that  he 
should  be  chief  of  Belgium,  under  the  protection  of  the 
house  of  Austria.  When  the  commissioners  pointed  out 
the  difficulty  of  accomplishing  his  objects,  "  My  army," 
continued  he,  "  shall  be  an  army  of  Mamelukes;  with 
twelve  thousand  men  I  will  take  the  city  of  Paris,  or 
compel  it  to  surrender  by  famine."  After  this  conversa- 
tion, the  commissioners  left  him,  and  returned  to  Paris. 

As  soon  as  the  convention  were  informed  of  the  defec- 
tion of  this  general,  they  despatched  four  new  commis- 
sioners, viz.  Camus,  Bancal,  Quinette,  and  La  Marque, 
accompanied  by  Bourimnville,  the  minister  of  war.  Upon 
their  arrival  at  the  camp,  tliey  were  surrounded  by  a  de- 
tachment of  hussars,  and  conducted  into  a  large  hall, 
filled  with  the  officers  of  the  staff,  having  Dumourier  at 
their  head  :  when  they  read  the  decree,  ordering  him  to 
»he  bar  of  the  convention,  he  peremptorily  refused  to 
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comply  with  it,  alleging  that  there  was  an  intention  to 
assassinate  him.  Quinette  and  La  Marque  then  offered 
to  accompany  him ;  but  he  loaded  them  with  opprobrious 
epithets,  and  said,  "  France  must  have  a  king."  Camus, 
putting  his  hand  to  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  replied,  in  a 
firm  tone  of  voice,  "  If  you  wish  to  be  a  Caesar,  I  can 
be  a  Brutus." 

The  commissioners  said,  "  Considering  your  disobe- 
dience to  the  law,  we  declare  you  to  be  suspended."  "  So 
are  we  all,"  rejoined  the  officers  ;  "  you  take  from  us  our 
genera],  our  father."  Dumourier  appeared  much  dis- 
turbed in  his  mind ;  but,  with  an  assumed  calmness,  said, 
"  It  is  time  that  this  farce  should  end  ;  officers,  do  your 
duty."  At  that  instant  the  hussars  approached,  and  the 
commissioners,  with  Bournonville,  were  made  prisoners. 
They  were  then  conducted  to  Tournay,  whence  they  were 
sent  to  separate  dungeons  in  the  interior  of  Germany. 

At  the  Jacobin  society,  a  proposition  had  been  made, 
and  even  signed  by  Marat,  the  president,  that  the  mem- 
bers should  repair,  armed,  to  the  convention,  and  rid  it  of 
a  great  number  of  deputies  described  to  be  inimical  to 
the  principle  of  equality  and  liberty.  Marat  was  de- 
nounced by  Guadet;  and,  after  a  most  outrageous  scene, 
the  friends  of  the  denouncer  prevailed  by  numbers.  It 
was,  however,  but  a  short-lived  triumph.  He  was  carried 
before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  tried  under  the 
charge  of  counter-revolutionary  proceedings,  but  was  ac- 
quitted, and  that  acquittal  was  a  sure  presage  of  his  ad- 
versary's condemnation. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  not  an  object  of  indifference 
to  either  party.  Guadet  represented  him  as  aspiring  to 
sovereign  rule,  and  obtained  his  arrest,  with  that  of  all 
the  family  of  the  Bourbons.  Roberspierre  now  grew 
more  into  distinction  every  hour.  The  first  great  essay 
of  his  strength  in  the  convention  was  to  denounce  Guadet, 
and  the  major  part  of  the  Girondists.  It  appeared 
to  be  an  act  of  great  temerity,  in  which,  though  he 
was  not  then  successful,  it  made  him  not  less  ready  to 
throw  the  lance  upon  future  occasions.  All  the  forty- 
eight  sections  now  appeared  by  turns  at  the  bar,  desiring 
the  expulsion  of  twenty-two  members,  mentioning  them 
by  name ;  the  chief  of  whom  were  Brissot,  Buzot,  Pe- 
tion,  Salles,  and  Barbaroux. 

"  A  man  of  sensibility,"  says  an  intelligent  writer, 
"  transported  at  this  period  from  any  distant  part  of  the 
world  to  the  metropolis  of  France,  however  often  he 
might  have  seen  it  before,  could  scarcely  have  beheld 
an  object  to  make  him  recollect  it  for  the  same  place. 
Princes'  and  bishops'  palaces  were  converted  into  national 
magazines  and  public  workshops  ;  convents  and  monaste- 
ries were  transformed  into  prisons.  The  horses,  v\  hich  wefe 
formerly  covered  with  morocco  and  gold  and  silver  har- 
ness, drawing  the  wealthy  and  luxurious  to  the  operas  and 
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spectacles,  were  now,  by  an  imperious  requisition,  draw- 
ing cannon  and  ammunition  to  the  numerous  armies  and 
garrisons.  Every  thing  was  changed,  and  all  men  were 
obliged  to  conform  to  that  change.  There  was  not  a 
street,  an  edifice,  or  a  high  road,  which  did  not  fill  the 
mind  of  an  observer  with  reflections  at  once  sorrowful 
and  sublime.  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Carthage, 
Rome,  all  in  succession  came  into  the  fancy  of  the  spec- 
tator ;  aud  hearing,  day  by  day,  of  ten  thousand  men  killed 
here,  twenty  thousand  killed  there ;  seeing  more  divorces 
demanded  than  marriages  consummated;  it  was  impossible 
for  him  not  to  believe  he  saw  the  rapid  and  certain  de- 
cadence of  this  once-flourishing  rity.  Twice  a  day  those 
parts  of  the  streets  of  Paris  where  the  bakers  lived  were 
blocked  up  by  the  importunate  applications  of  the  hungry, 
for  a  loaf  of  bread." 

At  this  time,  there  were  above  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred causes  for  trial  respecting  treason  and  disloyalty. 
The  poor  prisoners,  seeing  no  chance  to  remove  the  ob- 
stacles to  their  trial  and  delivery,  were  driven  to  revolt ; 
no  subordination  could  restrain  them  from  committing 
violence ;  many  destroyed  themselves,  others  murdered 
their  keepers  :  when  they  had  thus  accelerated  their  doom, 
they  confessed  they  had  provoked  it  intentionally,  to  be 
speedily  put  out  of  their  misery.  Being  tormented  by 
endless  or  uncertain  captivity,  maddened  by  disease  and 
pain,  surrounded  by  every  species  of  calamity,  they  were 
alternately  thrown  into  dejection,  and  urged  to  despera- 
tion, so  as  to  bid  defiance  to  chains,  and  even  to  death 
itself. 

The  Brissotins  and  Girondists  saw  clearly  what  was 
approaching.  The  Jacobins,  most  formidable  in  num- 
bers, were  in  open  hostility  against  them.  The  opinion 
of  Paris  was  equally  adverse :  they  had,  therefore,  daily 
meetings,  to  concert  what  was  to  be  done  to  avert  their 
destruction.  They  had  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  bring 
forward  the  discussion  of  the  constitution ;  and  thus  it 
was  that  the  place  of  a  legislature,  which  ought  to  have 
commanded  respect  for  the  wisdom  of  its  discussions  and 
decrees,  became  an  arena  for  gladiators  to  fight  their  per- 
sonal battles  in. 

A  few  sections  of  the  metropolis,  however,  were  still 
under  the  management  of  persons  attached  to  the  interest 
of  the  Girondists,  and  these  took  a  very  conspicuous  part 
against  the  Mountain,  boldly  calling  it  a  faction  fraught 
with  the  destruction  of  the  republic.  One  of  them  came 
to  the  convention  in  great  parade,  to  develope  a  plot  of 
the  first  magnitude,  which  was  said  to  menace  the  repre- 
sentation with  total  ruin.  They  declared  that  an  assembly 
had  been  held  on  the  preceding  Sunday,  when  measures, 
similar  to  those  of  the  10th  of  August  and  2d  of  Sep- 
tember of  the  preceding  year,  had  been  recommended  ; 
that,  on  the  day  to  be  fixed  ©n,  twenty-two  members  were 
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to  be  massacred,  and  their  bodies  thrown  into  the  Seine, 
when  it  should  be  afterwards  given  out  that  they  had  emi- 
grated. 

A  committee  of  twelve  members  of  the  convention  had 
been  formed,  by  the  influence  of  the  majority,  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  watching  over  the  peace  of  Paris; 
but,  in  truth,  with  a  concealed  design  of  discovering  what 
the  Jacobins,  the  municipality,  and  the  Mountaineers, 
were  about. 

All  the  forty-eight  sections  of  Paris  had  loudly  called  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  twenty-two  obnoxious  members,  to 
whose  influence  the  formation  of  the  committee  of  twelve 
was  ascribed.  Marat  now  thundered  forth  against  the  ac- 
cused deputies,  to  the  manoeuvres  of  whose  accomplices 
lie  imputed  all  these  excesses.  St.  Andre,  a  democratic 
deputy,  recommended  vigorous  measures  to  arrest  the  rapid 
progress  of  insurrection  and  rebellidn,  and,  above  all,  to 
repress  the  secret  plots  of  the  aristocracy,  who,  he  as- 
serted, would  take  the  opportunity  of  the  dissension  of  the 
senate  to  excite  a  counter-revolution  all  over  France. 
The  tocsin  had  rung  in  places  all  the  night  of  the  1st  of 
June,  and  continued  ringing  on  the  morning  of  the  '2d. 
The  alarm-giuis  also  were  fired,  and  the  barriers  shut,  and, 
about  two  o'clock,  all  Paris  might  be  said  to  be  in  arms. 
A  considerable  body  of  forces  surrounded  the  convention, 
with  field  pieces  at  their  head,  under  the  care  of  the  re- 
spective cannoneers.  Two  of  the  members  were  deputed 
to  parley  with  the  armed  citizens,  who  demanded  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  deputies  repeatedly  pointed  out  by  the  sec- 
tions as  having  lost  the  confidence  of  the  people.  When 
the  members  returned  into  the  hall,  and  reported  what  had 
passed,  a  tumultuous  debate  followed.  The  Mountain, 
however,  at  length  succeeded ;  and  a  decree  passed,  order- 
ing the  following  members  and  ministers  to  be  arrested, 
viz.  Brissot,  Gensonne,  Vergniaud,  Guadet,  Gorsas,  Pe- 
tion,  Salles,  Duprat,  Barbaioux,  Buzot,  Birotteau,  Ra- 
baut,  Grangeneuve,  Lasource,  Lanjuinais,  Lesage,  Lou- 
vet,  Valaze,  Doulcet,  Ducos,  Lanthenas,  Dessaux,  toge- 
ther with  ten  members  of  the  committee  of  twelve,  and 
the  ministers  Clavierre  and  Lebrun.  When  the  whole  list 
had  been  made  out,  the  names  of  Ducos,  Dussaux,  and 
Lanthenas,  were  erased  from  it,  at  the  instance  of  Marat 
and  two  other  members. 

On  the  ]  Gth  of  June,  a  report  was  made  by  the  united 
committee,  on  the  crimes  of  Brissot  and  his  party,  and 
on  the  23d  they  were  impeached.  Brissot  had  endea- 
voured to  escape  from  France  by  means  of  a  false  pass- 
port, but  was  taken  at  Moulins,  in  the  Bnurbonnois,  and 
thence  conveyed  to  the  Abbaye  prison  in  Paris. 

The  efforts  of  this  federated  association,  which  had 
just  taken  arms  in  the  departments  of  Eure  and  Calvados, 
were  frustrated.  This  armed  assemblage  was  headed  by 
Buzot,  one  of  the  fugitive  deputies  who  had  escaped 
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arrest,  with  several  others,  on  the  1st  of  June.  A  disaf 
fected  general  had  been  prevailed  on  to  command  the 
chief  detachment  of  this  army,  which  was  destined  to 
march  against  Paris  :  but  when  the  private  soldiers  under- 
stood the  motives  of  this  expedition,  they  disapproved  of 
it ;  and  at  Caen,  on  their  way  to  the  capital,  the  major 
part  quitted  their  ranks,  and  returned  home. 

On  the  13th  of  July,  a  young  woman,  named  Charlotte 
Corday,  of  a  noble  family,  and  of  irreproachable  cha- 
racter, in  the  most  deliberate  manner  formed  the  resolu- 
tion to  assassinate  Marat,  the  favourite  of  the  Jacobins. 
She  made  a  voyage  from  Caen,  in  Normandy,  to  Paris, 
where  she  had  never  been  before,  expressly  to  execute 
her  deadly  purpose.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  she 
gained  access  to  this  deputy.  He  was  in  the  warm  bath 
when  her  artful  importunities  gained  her  the  first  sight  of 
him,  under  the  request  of  a  female  in  distress.  She  in- 
troduced the  subject  of  politics,  and  the  affair  of  the 
deputies,  and  especially  the  case  of  Barbaroux ;  when  he 
interrupted  her  hastily,  by  saying,  "  That  traitor  shall 
soon  end  his  career  by  the  guillotine."  At  this  instant 
she  drew  a  knife  from  her  bosom,  and,  with  an  amazonian 
thrust,  pierced  his  heart.  He  had  scarcely  time  to  call 
for  help  before  he  expired.  This  astonishing  woman 
made  no  attempt  to  escape,  but  confessed  the  act,  and 
assigned,  as  a  motive,  that  she  conceived  she  was  serving 
her  distracted  country  by  destroying  the  author  of  its 
calamities;  for  such  she  had  been  taught  to  believe  Marat. 
She  was  tried  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  murder,  con- 
demned, and  executed  the  same  evening. 

The  latter  end  of  June  and  beginning  of  July  were 
chiefly  distinguished,  in  the  north,  by  some  petty  skir- 
mishes between  the  two  grand  armies.  In  the  latter  part 
of  July,  the  Austrians  obtained  some  successes  of  more 
importance.  The  garrison  of  Conde,  after  sustaining  a 
blockade  of  three  months,  surrendered  on  the  10th,  by 
capitulation,  to  the  Piince  of  Cobourg  ;  and  Valenciennes, 
on  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  to  the  Duke  of  York. 

Encouraged  by  these  successes,  a  large  detachment 
from  the  combined  army,  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  proceeded,  without  loss  of  time,  to  attack 
the  port  and  town  of  Dunkirk.  On  the  22d  of  August, 
the  duke  marched  from  Fumes,  to  attack  the  French 
camp  at  Ghivelde,  which  was  abandoned  at  his  approach, 
and  he  was  almost  immediately  enabled  to  take  the  ground, 
w  hich  it  was  his  intention  to  occupy  during  the  siege.  On 
the  24th,  he  attacked  the  out-posts  of  the  French,  who, 
with  some  loss,  were  driven  into  the  town.  In  this  action, 
the  famous  Austrian  general,  Dalton,  and  some  other  offi- 
cers of  note,  were  killed.  The  succeeding  day,  the  siege 
might  be  said  regularly  to  commence.  A  considerable 
naval  armament,  from  Great  Britain,  was  to  have  co- 
operated; but,  by  some  neglect,  Admiral  Macbride  was 
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not  able  to  sail  so  early  as  was  expected.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  hostile  army  was  extremely  harassed  by  the 
gun-boats  of  the  French ;  a  successful  sortie  was  effected 
by  the  garrison  ;  and  the  French  collecting  in  superior 
force,  the  Duke  of.  York,  on  the  7th,  after  several  severe 
actions,  in  which  the  allied  forces  suffered  very  consider- 
ably, was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege,  and  leave  behind 
him  his  numerous  train  of  artillery. 

Among  the  victims  of  popular  resentment,  which  fell 
about  this  period,  was  the  celebrated  General  Custine. 
He  was  recalled  to  Paris,  from  the  command  of  the 
northern  arm)',  in  the  beginning  of  July,  and,  on  the  22d, 
committed,  by  a  decree  of  the  convention,  a  prisoner  to 
the  Abbey.  He  was  tried  by  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
and  accused  of  having  maintained  a  correspondence  with 
the  Prussians,  while  he  commanded  on  the  Rhine,  and  of 
having  neglected  various  opportunities  of  throwing  rein- 
forcements into  Valenciennes.  He  was  guillotined  on  the 
17th  of  August,  1793,  and  the  populace  of  Paris  beheld 
the  sacrifice  of  their  former  defender  with  calm  indif- 
ference, or  with  blind  exultation. 

The  disaffection  of  the  southern  provinces  of  France 
was,  at  this  time,  productive  of  serious  dangers  to  the 
new  republic.  The  formidable  union  which  took  place, 
under  the  name  of  federate  republicanism,  betweeu  the 
cities  of  Marseilles,  Lyons,  and  Toulon,  seemed  to  threaten 
almost  the  dissolution  of  the  existing  authorities.  A  con- 
siderable army  was,  however,  despatched  against  Lyons, 
and  the  city  was  closely  besieged. 

Above  two  hundred  distinguished  republicans  had  been 
put  to  death  by  aristocratic  tribunals ;  every  street  was 
stained  with  blood,  and  thirty  thousand  men  were  in  arms, 
with  a  view  to  march  to  Paris,  and  to  set  up  another  con- 
vention. The  contiguity  of  Lyons  to  Marseilles  and 
Toulon,  excited  alarms  for  the  fate  of  those  cities,  which 
were  known  to  contain  vast  numbers  of  anti-revolutionists. 
Dubois  Crance,  and  Albitte,  two  commissioners  from  the 
convention,  seeing  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  quelling  so 
formidable  an  insurrection,  requested  Kellerman  to  march 
with  thirty  thousand  troops,  and  a  considerable  train  of  j 
artillery,  to  reduce  Lyons  to  obedience.  The  siege  com-  , 
menced  on  the  19th  of  September,  and  continued  till  the 
9th  of  October.  The  powers  of  description  are  inade- 
quate to  the  horrors  which  succeeded  the  surrender  of 
this  famous  city.  Above  two  thousand  persons  were 
either  shot  or  guillotined,  independent  of  the  numbers 
which  had  been  slain  in  the  course  of  the  siege,  making 
the  total  loss  to  the  country  at  least  fifteen  thousand. 

The  opulent  inhabitants  were  the  most  distinguished 
as  the  partisans  of  the  rebellion.  They  were  not  only 
tried  and  executed,  as  soon  as  the  civil  and  military  tri- 
bunals were  assembled,  but  their  immense  property  was 
confiscated  to  the  state.     The  confiscations  in  the  city 
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alone  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  sterling.  All  those  who  bore  arms  were 
carried  before  the  military  tribunal,  and,  when  condemned, 
were  shot.  The  number  was  so  great,  that  they  were 
bound  together,  in  parties  of  fifty  and  sixty  at  a  time,  ana 
blown  to  pieces  by  cannon  loaded  with  grape-shot. 

The  Marseillois,  in  the  mean  time,  opened  their  gates 
on  the  approach  of  the  republican  army,  and  submitted  ; 
but  the  people  of  Toulon  entered  into  a  negotiation  with 
the  English  admiral,  Lord  Hood,  who  was  then  cruising 
in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  he  took  possession  both  of  the 
town  and  shipping,  in  the  name  of  Louis  XVII.,  and  un- 
der the  positive  stipulation  that  he  should  assist  in  re- 
storing the  constitution  of  17S9- 

A  new  instance  was  now  given  of  the  effect  of  rage  or 
passion,  made  up  of  desperation  or  resentment.  Not  only 
foreigners  were  to  be  imprisoned;  but  a  member,  in  the 
name  of  the  committee  of  public  safety,  reported  to  the 
convention,  that,  as  i*  the  royalists  wished  for  blood,  they 
should  have  the  blood  of  Brissot  and  his  colleagues,  and  of 
Maria  Antoinette  and  her  accomplices."  It  was  the  pre- 
tended opinion  of  many  members  in  the  government,  that 
the  queen  had  still  the  means,  even  in  her  prison,  to  con- 
spire against  the  liberty  of  the  country.  It  was  contended 
by  others,  that  she  was  still  an  object  for  one  part  of  the 
coalition  to  contend  for ;  therefore,  the  bringing  her  to 
trial  was  considered  a  measure  of  national  justice. 

She  had  been  removed  from  the  Temple  to  the  prison  of 
the  Conciergerie,  where  she  was  treated  with  the  most  un- 
relenting barbarity.  The  cell  in  which  she  was  immured 
was  only  eight  feet  square ;  her  bed  was  only  a  hard  mat- 
tress of  straw,  and  her  food  of  the  coarsest  kind;  she  was 
never  suffered  the  privilege  of  being  alone,  two  soldiers 
being  appointed  to  watch  her  night  and  day,  without  the 
intermission  of  a  moment.  After  a  confinement  of  teu 
weeks  in  this  loathsome  dungeon,  while  preparations  were 
making  for  her  trial,  she  at  length  appeared  before  the 
revolutionary  tribunal,  on  the  15th  of  October,  when  she 
was  accused  of  having  dilapidated  and  lavished  the  na- 
tional finances,  in  concert  with  M.  De  Calonne  ;  of  trans- 
mitting money  to  the  emperor,  while  he  was  carrying  on 
a  war  against  France ;  of  having  conspired  against  the 
liberty  of  the  French  nation ;  with  having  endeavoured  to 
starve  the  French  people  in  the  year  1789;  with  having 
excited  the  murders  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  October;  with 
having,  in  concert  with  Bailly  and  La  Fayette,  caused  the 
patriots  to  be  butchered  in  the  Champ  de  Mars;  and  with 
having  prevailed  upon  the  Swiss  to  fire  on  the  people  on 
the  10th  of  August. 

When  the  evidences  in  support  of  the  charges  had  been 
examined,  all  of  which  she  denied,  the  jury  found  her 
guilty,  and  the  public  accuser  passed  sentence  upon  her, 
as  "  having  been  accessary  to,  aud  having  co-operated  in, 
70 
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different  manoeuvres  against  the  liberty  of  France ;  of 
having  entertained  a  correspondence  with  the  enemies  of 
the  republic;  and  of  having  participated  in  a  plot,  tending 
to  kindle  civil  war  in  the  interior  of  ihe  republic,  by  arming 
citizens  against  each  other." 

The  queen  listened  to  the  sanguinary  sentence  with 
equal  dignity  and  composure.  She  had  probably  antici- 
pated her  fate,  and,  therefore,  met  it  with  calmness  and 
resignation.  During  her  trial,  amidst  the  most  aggravated 
mortification  and  wanton  insult,  under  accusation  for 
crimes  of  which  she  was  altogether  innocent,  or  could 
not  commit ;  she  submitted  with  a  patience  that  be- 
came her  sad  condition,  and  answered  with  a  spirit  that 
marked  her  elevated  mind.  She  retired  from  the  hall 
without  uttering  a  word,  and,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, was  reconducted  to  her  dungeon.  At  five,  the  drums 
beat  to  arms  in  every  part  of  the  city;  the  whole  of  the 
military  force  w  as  soon  in  a  state  of  preparation ;  cannon 
were  planted  in  the  squares  and  at  the  extremitit  s  of  the 
bridges;  and  at  ten,  numerous  patroles  passed  through  the 
streets.  At  half-past  eleven,  the  queen  was  brought  out 
of  the  prison,  and,  like  an  ordinary  malefactor,  was  con- 
ducted in  a  common  cart  to  the  place  of  execution.  Her 
hair  was  entirelv  cut  off  from  the  back  of  her  head,  which 
was  covered  with  a  small  white  cap;  she  wore  a  white  un- 
dress ;  her  hands  were  tied  behind  her,  and  she  sat  with 
her  back  to  the  horses.  The  executioner  was  sealed  on 
her  right  ;  and  on  the  left  was  a  constitutional  priest.  The 
cart  was  escorted  by  numerous  detachments  of  horse  and 
foot.  An  immense  mob  of  people,  in  which  the  women 
appeared  to  predominate,  crowded  the  streets,  insulted 
the  queen,  and  vociferated,  "Vive  la  republique .' "  She 
seldom  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  populace,  and  regarded 
with  indifference  the  armed  force  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
which  lined  the  streets  in  double  ranks.  They  who  had 
seen  her  in  the  former  part  of  her  life,  could  not  but  ob- 
serve the  altered  state  of  her  countenance,  and  what  a  sad 
change  sorrow  had  made  in  that  seat  of  animation  and 
beauty.  Her  spirit,  however,  appeared  to  be  perfectly 
calm,  and  she  conversed  with  the  priest,  who  was  seated 
with  her,  with  an  air  of  decent  submission,  but  without 
the  least  appearance  of  anguish  or  dejection.  She  as- 
cended the  scaffold  with  haste  and  seeming  impatience,  and 
then  turned  her  eyes,  with  apparent  emotion,  towards  the 
gardens  of  the  Thuilleries,  one  of  the  scenes  of  her  former 
greatness. 

At  half-past  twelve,  the  guillotine  terminated  her  mortal 
existence,  and  the  executioner  exhibited  her  head,  all 
streaming  with  blood,  to  an  inveterate  and  insatiable  mul- 
titude. Thus  perished,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  her  age, 
Marie  Antoinette,  queen  of  France,  who  had  enjoyed  all 
the  good  the  world  could  give,  and  endured  all  the  evil  rt 
could  inflict. 
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On  the  last  day  of  the  same  month,  the  twenty-two 
deputies  were  tried.  The  act  of  impeachment  was  long 
and  desultory;  it  took  a  retrospect  of  their  political  con- 
duct for  a  long  time  back,  ever,  to  the  year  1791,  ac- 
cusing them  of  intrigues  of  various  natures.  Bnssot  w  as, 
in  particular,  charged  with  having  given  counsel  to  the 
king  pernicious  to  liberty.  The  act  observed,  that  "  Bris- 
sot,  in  his  speech  upon  the  forfeiture  of  royalty,  July  26th, 
1792,  inveighed  strongly  against  the  republic,  and  con- 
jured the  sword  of  the  law  upon  the  heads  of  those  who 
should  attempt  to  establish  a  republican  government  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  constitution;  yet,  in  the  month  of  March, 
1792,  when  France  owned  a  constitutional  authority, 
Brissot  and  Condorcet  kept  a  journal  entitled  The  Re- 
publican. 

The  tribunal,  on  the  declaration  of  the  jury,  stating  that 
Brissot,  Vergniaud,  Gensonne,  Duprat,  Yalaze,  Lehardi, 
Ducos,  Boyer  Fonfrede,  Boileau,  Gardien,  Duchastal, 
Sillery,  Fauchet,  Duperret,  Lasource,  Carra,  Beauvais, 
Mainvclle,  Antiboul,  Vigct,  and  Lacase,  are  the  authors 
or  accomplices  in  a  conspiracy  which  has  existed  against 
the  union  and  indivisibility  of  the  republic,  against  the 
liberty  and  safety  of  the  French  people — condemns  the 
above-mentioned  persons  to  death ;  declares  their  effects 
confiscated  for  the  use  of  the  republic  ;  and  orders  that  the 
sentence  be  executed  in  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  and 
that  it  be  printed  and  distributed  throughout  the  republic. 

Valaze,  one  of  the  condemned,  stabbed  himself  after 
he  had  heard  his  sentence.  The  tribunal  ordered  the 
corpse  of  the  suicide  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Place  de  la 
Revolution,  to  be  buried  with  the  other  condemned  de- 
puties. 

That  these  men  were  republicans  there  can  be  no  doubt; 
they  proved  it  even  on  the  scaffold  ;  all  the  way  to  which, 
they  sung  the  Marsellois  hymn,  and  five  of  them  ex- 
claimed, Vivt  la  republique!  when  the  axe  was  descending 
on  their  necks.  But  they  were  republicans  too  moderate 
to  coalesce  with  the  Jacobin  party. 

In  the  contest  between  the  Moderates  and  the  Terrorists, 
every  step  which  the  latter  took  exposed  them  to  fresh 
dangers,  and  subjected  them  to  new  difficulties.  They 
knew  that  their  only  safeguard  was  in  the  approbation  of 
the  populace;  but  as  they  had  uniformly  attributed  the 
public  distresses  to  the  machinations  of  the  men  whose 
destruction  they  were  working,  they  were  particularly 
anxious,  not  merely  to  flatter  the  lowest  classes  with  the 
hope  of  an  ameliorated  condition,  but  to  give  them  some 
earnest  of  their  sincerity.  The  very  poorest  citizens  were 
invited  to  attend  the  general  meetings  of  the  sections,  for 
which,  at  the  instance  of  Danton,  the  convention  allowed 
them  forty  sous  per  day,  to  compensate  for  the  loss  their 
families  would  sustain  by  the  remission  of  their  labour. 
This  measure  alarmed  the  aristocracy  more  than  any  which 
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had  taken  place  during  the  revolution.  Pressed  as  the 
people  were  under  the  severest  penurv,  the  rich  expected 
no  mercy  at  their  hands :  they  were  afraid  to  appear  at 
any  of  the  meetings  or  committees  of  the  sections:  they 
concerted  together  in  private,  but  scarcely  ever  appeared 
in  public. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  the  day  after  the  execution 
of  the  deputies,  Philip  Egalite  (the  Duke  of  Orleans) 
arrived  in  Paris  from  Marseilles,  and  was  brought  to 
trial.  Little  more  was  done  than  identifying  his  per- 
son: the  jury  were  asked  if  the  prisoner  had  partaken 
of  those  plots  and  projects  which  had  been  imputed 
to  the  other  conspirators,  and  which  were  so  danger- 
ous to  the  welfare  of  the  republic.  On  the  answer  of 
the  jury  being  in  the  affirmative,  sentence  was  passed, 
and  the  next  day  he  was  launched  into  eternity  by  that 
awful  engine  to  which  he  had  so  inhumanly  condemned  the 
late  unfortunate  monarch. 

In  the  first  few  days  of  November,  many  persons  dis- 
tinguished in  the  course  of  the  revolution,  were  put  to  death 
by  the  guillotine,  viz.  Bailie,  the  first  mayor  of  Paris,  con- 
demned for  having,  in  his  office,  ordered  the  military  to 
fire  on  the  people.  Manuel,  a  deputy,  with  Generals 
Houchard  and  Brunet;  the  former  having  commanded  the 
army  of  the  north,  the  latter,  that  of  Italy,  both  arraigned 
for  having  betrayed  their  trust.  Madame  Roland,  also, 
the  wife  of  the  late  minister  of  the  home-department, 
suffered  in  this  way.  Rabaud  de  St.  Etienne,  a  member 
of  the  convention,  experienced  the  same  fate;  which 
equally  awaited  Chavierre,  the  late  minister  of  contribu- 
tions, but  which  he  avoided  by  stabbing  himself  in  prison. 

A  severe  measure  was  now  exercised  against  all  the  fo- 
reigners in  France,  but  particularly  against  the  English. 
A  member  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  such  a  decree  would 
be  unjust  and  impolitic,  especially  imprisoning  the  persons 
and  sequestrating  the  property  of  those  foreigners  who 
were  known  to  be  friendly  to  liberty.  Roberspierre,  who 
was  now  rapidly  advancing  into  popularity,  said,  that  all 
strangers  ought  to  be  suspected,  and  particularly  those 
who  appeared  to  be  patriots  ;  that  the  enemies  of  Fiance 
employed  those  whose  patriotism  appeared  most  conspi- 
cuous. He  acknowledged  the  severity  of  the  law,  and 
owned  that  it  might  affect  some  respectable  philosophers ; 
but  men  of  that  description,  he  said,  were  few  ;  and  in 
every  other  respect,  it  was  so  wise  and  magnanimous,  that 
it  would  find  apologists  in  those  who  were  affected  by  it. 

A  decree,  which  had  been  previously  drawn  up  by  the 
committee,  was  accordingly  read,  and  passed  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

"All  the  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Hanoverians,  of 
either  sex,  and  all  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  generally, 
who  are  at  present  within  any  part  of  the  territories  of  the 
republic,  shall,  immediately  after  the  present  decree  is  re- 
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ceived,  be  put  in  a  state  of  arrest,  in  houses  of  security, 
and  seals  be  put  upon  their  papers;  and  the  effects  of 
those  subjects  of  the  same  nation  who  are  absent  shall 
be  seized  and  confiscated  for  the  benefit  of  the  republic. 

"  Workmen,  born  in  the  territory  of  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  at  present  occupied  and  employed  in  France,  and 
that  have  been  so  for  six  months,  and  children  under  twelve 
years  of  age,  placed  in  French  schools,  are  excepted 
from  this  decree ;  seals,  however,  shall  be  put  upon  their 
papers." 

This  decree  extended  to  Anacharsis  Cloots,  a  Prussian, 
and  Thomas  Paine,  who,  though  an  American,  fell  within 
its  meaning,  as  being  born  in  England. 

The  printed  definition  of  what  might  be  considered  a 
suspected  person  was  dispersed  through  all  the  districts 
of  France,  and  fifty  thousand  'prisons  or  houses  of  arrest 
were  immediately  filled  with  prisoners  of  that  description. 
The  English  in  Paris  were  put  under  arrest  in  their  re- 
spective sections,  and,  for  want  of  room  in  the  prisons, 
were  kept  in  guard-houses,  with  centinels  to  secure  the 
doors.  The  distress  which  these  sudden  arrests  occasioned, 
was  greater  than  can  be  easily  conceived;  the  parties'  ef- 
fects being  sealed  up,  and  put  under  sequestration,  aggra- 
vated that  distress.  The  confusion,  too,  was  not  less  in 
magnitude.  In  the  same  room,  as  well  to  sleep  as  eat, 
would  be  found  men  and  women,  who  had  perhaps  met 
there  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives.  An  English  baronet 
and  an  English  groom,  an  English  lady  and  an  English 
cook,  &c,  were  in  this  situation  many  weeks  before  they 
were  placed  in  different  prisons.  A  recital  of  the  horrors 
which  these  mansions  of  woe  exhibited  from  day  to  day, 
would  swell  this  article  to  a  volume.  Every  day,  every 
hour,  every  minute,  poured  in  new  and  innocent  vic- 
tims to  the  revolutionary  regimen.  Atrocious  murders, 
though  fewer  in  number,  were  still  committed  in  the  Scotch 
College :  for  murders  they  must  ever  be  called,  when  men 
are  put  to  death  under  arbitrary  laws — laws  enacted  by  the 
few,  and  dissented  from  by  the  many.  The  forms  of  the 
tribunal  were  changed  :  neither  facts  nor  corroborative 
evidence  were  required  to  convict  the  prisoner.  It  was 
declared  sufficient  that  the  jury  felt  satisfied  of  his  guilt. 
In  addition  to  this,  persons  accused  of  conspiracy  were 
denied  the  assistance  of  counsel ;  and  that  monster,  Rober- 
spierre, had  inserted  a  further  article  in  the  code  of  revo- 
lutionary laws,  which  forbad  the  releasing  a  person  after 
the  jury's  acquittal,  except  by  an  order  of  the  committee 
of  public  welfare. 

The  convention  saw  the  misfortune  it  had  brought  on 
itself  and  on  the  country,  by  swerving  from  principle,  in 
not  observing  that  rotation  of  authority  which  had  been 
so  often  declared  the  best  safeguard  against  the  abuse  of  it. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  first  member  who  should 
have  moved  to  recover  what  had  been  lost  would  have 
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been  marked  by  the  tyrant,  Roberspierre,  as  a  disorganize^ 
as  an  enemy  of  the  common  weal ;  sent  to  the  tribunal, 
and  despatched.  In  this  posture  of  affairs,  Lecointre, 
of  Versailles,  and  eight  colleagues,  swore  to  stand  by  each 
other,  and  put  an  end  to  the  tyranny  and  tyrant  together. 
Roberspierre  had  notice  of  this  design,  and  was  about  to 
render  it  abortive;  when  Tallien,  equally  implicated  with 
the  affianced  tyrannicides,  and  having  no  alternative  between 
victory  or  death,  passed  the  decree  of  accusation  against 
the  triumviri.  The  whole  assembly  applauded  the  act, 
and  the  tyrant  and  his  lieutenants  were  overthrown. 

In  the  south  of  France,  neither  the  exertions  of  the 
allies,  nor  the  surrender  of  the  Toulonese,  were  sufficient 
to  produce  the  expected  consequence  of  establishing  a 
monarchical  government.  On  the  30th  of  November,  the 
garrison  of  Toulon  made  a  vigorous  sortie,  in  order  to  de- 
stroy some  batteries  which  the  French  were  erecting  on 
certain  heights,  within  cannon-shot  of  the  city.  The 
detachment  sent  for  this  purpose  accomplished  it,  and 
the  French  troops  were  surprised  and  fled.  The  allies, 
too  much  elated  with  their  success,  pursued  the  fugitives 
till  they  unexpectedly  encountered  a  considerable  foice, 
which  had  been  sent  to  cover  their  retreat.  At  this  mo- 
ment, General  O'Hara,  commander  in  chief  at  Toulon, 
came  up,  and,  while  he  was  exerting  himself  to  bring  oft 
his  troops  with  regularity,  received  a  wound  in  his  arm, 
and  was  made  prisoner  by  the  republicans.  On  this  oc- 
casion, nearly  one  thousand  of  the  British  and  allied  forces 
were  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prisoners. 

Soon  after  the  capture  of  the  British  general,  O'Hara, 
the  cuv  of  Toulon  was  evacuated  by  the  allies.  On  the 
morning  of  the  19th  of  December,  the  attack  began  be- 
fore all  the  republican  forces  had  time  to  come  up.  It  was 
chiefly  directed  against  an  English  redoubt,  (Fort  Mul- 
grave,)  defended  by  more  than  three  thousand  men,  twenty 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  several  mortars.  This  formidable 
post  was  attacked  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
at  six  the  republican  colours  were  displayed  upon  it. 

The  town  was  then  bombarded  from  noon  till  ten  o'clock 
at  night,  when  the  allies  and  part  of  the  inhabitants,  hav- 
ing pieviouslv  set  fire  to  the  town  and  shipping,  precipi- 
tated their  flight.  Two  chaloupes,  filled  with  the  fugitives, 
were  sunk  by  the  batteries.  The  precipitation  with  which 
the  evacuation  was  effected,  caused  a  great  part  of  the 
ships  and  property  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
and  was  attended  with  the  most  melancholy  consequences 
to  the  wretched  inhabitants,  who,  as  soon  as  they  observed 
the  preparations  for  flight,  crowded  to  the  shores,  and 
demanded  the  protection  which  had  been  promised  them 
on  the  faith  of  the  British  crown.  A  scene  of  confusion 
and  plunder  ensued ;  and  though  great  efforts  were  made 
to  convey  as  many  as  possible  of  the  people  into  the  ships, 
thousands  were  left  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  their  enraged 
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countrymen.  Many  of  them  plunged  into  the  sea,  and 
made  a  vain  attempt  to  swim  on  board  the  ships ;  others 
were  seen  to  shoot  themselves  on  the  beach,  that  they 
might  not  endure  the  greater  tortures  they  might  expect 
from  the  republicans.  The  tfames,  in  the  mean  time,  were 
spreading  in  every  direction,  and  the  vessels  that  had  been 
set  on  fire  were  threatening  every  instant  to  explode,  and 
blow  all  around  them  into  the  air.  On  board  the  ships  the 
scene  was  scarcely  less  dreadful.  Loaded  with  the  hete- 
rogeneous mixture  of  nations ;  with  aged  men  and  infants, 
as  well  as  women;  with  the  sick  from  all  the  hospitals, 
and  the  mangled  soldiers  from  the  posts  just  deserted,  their 
wounds  still  undrest — nothing  could  equal  the  horrors  of 
the  spectacle,  except  the  still  more  appalling  cries  of  dis- 
traction and  agony  that  filled  the  ear,  for  husbands,  fathers, 
and  children,  left  on  shore. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1794,  the  old  man- 
ner of  reckoning  time  in  France  was  abolished,  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  national  convention.  This  new  era  was  to  be 
reckoned  from  the  foundation  of  the  republic,  which  took 
place  on  the  22d  of  September,  1792,  the  day  on  which 
the  sun  arrived  at  the  true  autumnal  equinox,  entering  the 
sign  Libra,  nine  hours,  eighteen  minutes,  thirty  seconds, 
A.  M.  for  the  observatory  of  Paris.  The  commencement 
of  each  year  was  fixed  at  midnight.  The  three  autumnal 
months  were  to  be  called  Vendeniiaire,  lirumaire,  Frimaire ; 
the  winter-months,  Nivose,  Pluviose,  Ventose;  the  spriug- 
nionths,  Germinal,  Floreal,  Praireal ;  and  the  summer- 
months,  Messidor,  Thermidor,  Fructidor.  The  da\s  of 
each  decade  were,  Priinidi,  Duodi,  Tridi,  Quartidi,  Qtiin- 
tidi,  Sextidi,  Septidi,  Octodi,  Nonodi,  Decadi ;  the  five 
days  lately  called  coinplemt  ntary,  were  to  be  called  the 
Sans  Culotides,  and  were  to  be  dedicated  to  festivals  of 
prowess,  genius,  labour,  opinion,  and  rewards.  The  ob- 
servance of  saints'  days,  and  other  holidays,  was  discon- 
tioued. 

This  innovation  was  of  a  more  serious  nature  than  su- 
perficial observers  might  imagine.  It  was  intended  to 
abolish,  and,  if  possible,  to  eradicate  every  trace  of  Chris- 
tianity from  the  country.  And  the  day  of  rest  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth,  in  order  that  all  re- 
verence for  the  revealed  will  of  God  might  gradually  decay. 
After  this  prelude,  the  authorities  of  Paris  came  in  a  few 
davs  to  the  convention,  attended  by  the  bishop  and  clergy, 
decorated  with  caps  of  liberty,  who,  to  complete  the  ce- 
remonial, renounced  the  sacerdotal  office,  together  with 
their  appointments  as  Christian  pastors,  and  their  charac- 
ter of  Christian  men.  They  declared,  that  the  necessity 
of  complying  with  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  in  order 
to  teach  them  the  moral  virtues  and  social  duties,  had  alone 
caused  their  acceptance  of  their  religious  functions ;  that 
now,  abjuring  the  trade  of  superstition,  they  were  resolved, 
instead  of  Christians,  to  become  men,  to  own  no  temple 
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but  the  sanctuary  of  the  law,  no  divinity  but  liberty,  no 
object  of  worship  but  their  country,  no  gospel  but  the 
constitution.  These  and  various  other  declarations  of  a 
similar  uature,  sent  from  different  parts,  were  despatched 
to  all  the  departments  and  municipalities,  to  perfect  the 
work  of  the  revolution  ;  and  the  day  of  this  event  was 
mentioned  in  the  calendar  as  the  day  of  reason.  The 
sans  culottes,  who,  in  consequence  of  these  proceedings, 
considered  themselves  as  authorised  to  plunder  ever)  place 
of  worship,  public  and  private,  divided  with  the  conven- 
tion large  heaps  of  shrines,  figures,  and  vessels,  hitherto 
used  in  the  offices  of  religion,  while  commissioners  from 
the  convention  aided  the  sacrilegious  pillage.  At  Abbeville, 
and  other  places,  the  churches  were  shut;  and  many  of  the 
priests,  who  still  attempted  to  officiate  at  their  altars,  were 
arrested  and  thrown  into  dungeons.  Nor  can  the  bishop 
of  Moulines  be  passed  by  without  receiving  the  execration 
he  merits.  This  furious  and  atheistical  fanatic,  trampling 
on  the  cross  and  the  mitre,  assumed  the  pike  and  the  cap  of 
liberty,  and  preached  the  doctrine,  big  with  horror  to  re- 
flecting minds,  but  full  of  encouragement  to  diabolical 
natures,  "  That  death  is  an  eternal  sleep."  It  is  here 
worthy  of  remark,  that  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  the  new  ca- 
lendrist,  did  not  live  to  see  six  months  of  his  new  era  run 
out,  but  was  guillotined  with  Danton  and  others. 

Roberspierre's,  apparent  disregard  to  money,  gave  him 
a  sort  of  right  to  decry  the  evils  which  its  influence  had 
brought  on  his  country.  The  recent  discovery  of  an  at- 
tempt to  bribe  some  of  the  members  of  the  convention  to 
destroy  the  rest,  gave  him  occasion  to  thunder  against  the 
rich  egotists.  As  he  had  the  sternness  of  a  Cato  in  his 
manner,  he  was  greatly  listened  to  when  he  spoke.  He 
drew  an  affecting  picture  of  the  distresses  of  the  poor, 
and  exposed,  in  the  most  invidious  point  of  view,  the  im- 
moderately rich.  "  The  farmers-general,  intendants,  and 
receivers-general  of  the  finances,"  said  he,  "  are  leeches, 
which  have  sucked  the  blood  of  the  people  besides  their 
enormous  profits  and  salaries,  he  observed,  they  had  large 
balances  in  their  hands,  which  their  rapacity  prompted 
them  to  keep  back  from  the  public  service.  Make  them, 
said  he,  throw  up  the  purest  substance  of  the  people,  with 
which  they  have  beeu  so  long  glutted,  and  at  least  hold 
them  in  confinement  till  their  accounts  are  given  in  and 
balanced. 

Ad  ecree  of  arrest  was  accordingly  passed  against  thirty- 
four  farmers-general,  intendants,  &c,  who  were  imme- 
diately imprisoned,  and  within  a  few  weeks  after  guillotined. 
There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  precise  sum  of 
money  confiscated  to  the  nation  by  the  condemnation  of 
these  persons ;  but  it  has  been  supposed  to  amount  to 
twenty  millions  sterling. 

The  revolutionary  army  was  nothing  better  than  a  band 
pf  legalised  robbers.    They  entered  whatever  houses  thev 
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chose,  and  wherever  they  found  money,  they  carried  it  off:  if 
any  murmurs  were  made  at  these  proceedings,  a  guillotine 
appeared  in  the  rear  of  the  division  of  the  army.  The  offi- 
cers in  those  expeditions,  in  writing  from  the  country  to 
their  friends  in  Paris,  would  say,  "  We  have  well  sans-at- 
lottized  such  and  such  a  town  ;  we  have  enlightened  it  te 
the  amount  of  two  hundred  thousand  livres,  in  ready- 
money,  and  cured  sixty  of  the  most  diseased  inhabitants 
of  aching  heads."  Prodigious  sums  of  money  were  thus 
taken  from  people  of  all  descriptions,  but  a  tenth  part 
never  entered  the  national  coffers.  As  soon  as  it  was  found 
that  even  the  husbandman's  bureau  was  not  exempt  from 
the  revolutionary  researches  of  these  marauders,  a  decree 
passed  for  disbanding  the  army  altogether. 

The  revolutionary  army  was  broken,  but  the  activity  of 
the  guillotine  increased  every  day.  In  the  first  week  of 
January,  1794,  seventy-two  persons  were  executed  by  this 
expeditious  engine  of  death.  And  in  the  months  of  March 
and  April,  fourteen  more  deputies  of  the  convention  were 
put  to  death,  accused  of  various  conspiracies  ;  and,  as  the 
counter-revolutionists  from  various  parts  of  France  were 
ordered  to  be  sent  to  Paris,  to  be  tried  by  a  tribunal  more 
obedient  to  the  wishes  of  its  directors,  the  number  of  vic- 
tims increased  in  a  manner  hideous  to  recount.  From  ten, 
fifteen,  and  twenty  a  day,  it  became  common  to  see  fifty 
and  sixty  :  and  the  two  days  preceding  the  death  of  Ro- 
berspierre,  there  were  one  hundred  and  ten  people  put  to 
death  by  the  guillotine.  While  the  contest  was  held  in 
the  Maison  de  Ville,  between  the  convention  and  the 
party  of  jacobins,  six  cart-loads  of  condemned  prisoners 
were  conveyed  from  the  Conciergerie  to  the  Place  de  Greve, 
and  executed  under  the  windows  of  that  building :  had 
this  ceremony  been  delayed  an  hour  longer,  they  would 
all  have  been  saved,  as  this  was  the  last  outrage  of  the 
kind  that  disgraced  the  capital. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  in  this  year,  Fouquier  Tinville, 
the  public  accuser,  made  a  formal  demand  to  the  commune 
of  Paris,  that  the  sister  of  Louis  XVI.  should  be  de- 
livered up  to  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  On  the  same 
day,  the  unfortunate  princess  was  conveyed  to  the  Con- 
ciergerie, and,  on  the  12th,  was  brought  before  her  brutal 
judges.  The  trial  was  conducted  in  the  usual  summary 
way,  and  consisted  only  of  a  series  of  interrogatories, 
which  were  put  to  the  prisoner.  Disdaining  any  conces- 
sion, which  might  soften  their  cruelty,  and  despising  the 
wrath  which  she  knew  her  answer  would  excite,  to  the 
first  interrogatory  of  the  court,  What  is  your  name  ?  she 
magnanimously  replied,  "  My  name  is  Elizabeth  of  France, 
sister  to  the  monarch  you  murdered,  and  aunt  to  your  pre- 
sent king."  When  charged  with  having  encouraged  her 
nephew  in  the  hopes  of  succeeding  to  his  father's  throne, 
she  replied — "  I  have  conversed  familial ly  with  that  un 
fortunate  child,  who  was  dear  to  me  on  more  than  one 
7  P 
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account;  and  I  gave  hint  all  those  consolations  which 
appeared  to  me  likely  to  reconcile  him  to  the  loss  of 
those  who  had  given  him  birth."  Tiiis  reply  was  con- 
strued into  a  confession  that  she  had  encouraged  the  child 
in  fallacious  hopes  ;  and,  without  further  interrogatory,  sh'e 
was  condemned  and  led  to  the  scaffold. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  these  spectacles  had  become 
so  frequent  to  the  Parisians,  that  ihe  horror,  except  to  the 
relatives  of  the  sufferers,  was,  in  a  great  measure,  worn 
off.  Decadi  was  the  only  day,  for  months,  in  which  the 
operation  of  the  fatal  axe  was  suspended;  and,  as  the 
newspapers  of  that  evening  did  not  contain  the  accus- 
tomed list  of  victims,  they  were  deemed  proportionally 
dull.  People  read  over  their  names  as  one  would  the 
arrivals  at  Bath,  or  at  a  watering-place;  and,  unless  the 
readers  were  sufficiently  conspicuous  to  be  in  danger,  thev 
read  them  with  liule  emotion.  The  following  a  ecdote 
will  show  how  slightly  death  was  regarded  b\  some  of 
the  sufferers  themselves  in  this  horrid  reign  of  tyrannic 
cruelty  : 

A  man,  who  was  taken  from  the  Scotch  college  to  be 
executed,  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  he  was  taken 
while  his  tooth  ached  violently  ;  "  because,"  said  he,  "  the 
pain  makes  me  less  regret  the  loss  of  my  head,  and  the 
operation  of  the  guillotine  is  quicker  than  that  of  the 
dentist." 

The  strongest  presumption  of  the  design  of  Roberspierre 
to  make  himself  dictator  of  France,  is  to  be  drawn  from 
his  treachery  to  Danlon,  who  was  still  a  popular  member. 
In  the  convention,  he  obtained  a  decree  of  accusation 
against  him,  as  implicated  in  an  alleged  conspiracy  with 
Herault  de  Sechelles,  and  others.  The  witnesses  brought 
forward  on  the  trial  were  objected  to  by  the  accused,  and 
they  refused  to  answer  the  questions  put  to  them  by  the 
president,  except  as  to  their  names  and  qualities,  unless 
Roberspierre,  St.  Just,  and  Ban  ere,  their  accusers,  w  ere 
ordered  to  attend.  On  this  demur,  the  public  accuser 
made  a  report  to  the  convention,  and  a  decree  was  passed, 
through  the  influence  of  Roberspierre,  empowering  the 
tribunal  to  pass  sentence  of  death  on  the  prisoners,  if 
they  persisted  in  their  contumacy.  In  consequence  of 
this  decree,  and  their  perseverance  in  the  same  conduct, 
they  were  condemned  to  die,  and,  accordingly,  Danton, 
Herault,  Camille  Desmoulines,  Fabre  D'Eglantine,  Phi- 
lippeaux,  and  Chabot,  were  all  executed. 

The  adversaries  of  Roberspierre  had  consulted  together 
about  the  best  means  of  breaking  up  a  committee,  which 
had  now  absorbed  all  the  authority  of  the  state ;  but  Bar- 
rere,  who  appeared  to  devote  himself  greatly  to  the  interest 
of  the  French  Cromwell,  rendered  all  their  efforts  abortive. 
After  having  enumerated  victories  after  victories,  with 
pleasantries  and  sarcasms  on  the  enemies  of  the  republic, 
for  which  this  deputy  was  peculiarly  distinguished,  he 
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availed  himself  of  that  moment  of  good  humour,  and  said, 
"  Citizens,  previously  to  my  reading  to  you  the  advices 
from  the  armies  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
sitting,  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  the  committee  of  public 
welfare  had  charged  me  to  demand  the  renewal  of  its 
powers,  which  are  expired."  The  convention  was  thus 
taken  by  surprise,  and  the  power  of  the  nation  was  again 
vested  in  the  hands  of  meu  about  to  employ  it  for  the 
purpose  of  enslaving  the  people.  Despair  began  to  seize 
the  enemies  of  Roberspierre;  they  were  well  assured  he 
would  entrench  himself  in  that  power  he  had  sb  surrepti- 
tiously obtained  ;  and  this  consideration  induced  :hem  to 
attempt  taking  away  his  life  in  the  senate. 

From  his  sanguinary  pi  ocee. lings  at  this  time,  it  was 
concluded,  by  those  who  were  best  informed  of  the  dis- 
position of  Roberspierre,  and  the  state  of  the  republic, 
that  either  he  or  liberty  must  soon  fall.  The  guillotine 
was  executing  forty  or  li ft v  persons  a  day,  principally  of 
the  late  nobility;  and  that  part  of  the  convention  which 
had  manifested  hostile  sentiments  to  hi*  designs,  had  no 
reason  to  expert  long  to  be  spared,  after  a  declaration 
which  his  colleague,  Couthon,  had  made  in  the  club  of 
the  Jacobins,  "  that  it  was  necessary  the  convention 
should  be  further  purified,  though  the  number  of  the 
members  thus  to  be  proscribed  was  not  great." 

Another  massacre  of  the  prisoners  wa,s  about  to  take 
place,  and  RoUrspierre  was  determined  to  make  a  great 
sweep  of  his  enemies.    The  struggle  between  parties  in 
the  convention  was  become  a  struggle  of  life  and  death  ; 
neither  could  find  its  eventual  safety  but  in  the  destruction 
of  the  other.     The  natural  acerbity  of  Roberspierre's 
temper  was  increased  beyond  all  bounds,  by  the  disap- 
pointment he  had  experienced  in  the  rejection  of  one  of 
the  clauses  in  a  decree  for  further  accelerating  the  opera- 
tion of  the  revolutionary  tribunal.    The  clause  rejected 
was  for  giving  to  the  already  over-grown  power  of  the 
committees  of  public  welfare  and  general  safety  the  au- 
thority to  impeach  any  member  of  the  convention,  and, 
without  hearing  him  at  the  bar,  to  send  him  to  trial. 
Bourdon  de  I'Oise,  Merlin  de  Douay,   and  Lecointre, 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  opposition  on  this  oc- 
casion.   They  had  drawn  the  sword,  and  they  were  com- 
pelled to  fight  out  the  battle.    Certain  members  of  both 
committees  began  to  shrink  back  ;  they  were  struck  with 
the  danger  to  which  liberty  was  exposed,  and  reflected 
how  precarious  their  own  existence  must  become,  if  they 
continued  to  attach  themselves  to  a  man  who  was  more 
dreaded  and  detested  every  day. 

On  the  2Gth  of  July,  Roberspierre  ascended  the  tribune 
of  the  convention,  made  a  long  speech  upon  the  services 
he  had  rendered  his  country,  and  upon  the  injustice  of 
imputing  to  him  designs  of  a  wish  of  assuming  dictator- 
ship.   The  first  direct  opposition  was  now  about  to  be 
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made  to  Roberspierre  and  Couthon.  The  flame  presently 
burst  out,  and  was  only  extinguished  with  the  lives  of  the 
deputies.  No  sooner  did  Roberspierre  hear  Freron  de- 
mand that  the  decree  which  granted  power  to  the  com- 
mittees to  apprehend  the  members  of  the  convention 
should  be  rescinded,  and  observe  it  followed  by  numerous 
applauses,  than  he  seemed  to  shrink  into  himself;  his  tone 
lowered;  his  voice  faultered.  "  It  is  time,"  said  a  mem- 
ber, "  that  the  freedom  of  opinion  be  re-established : 
where  is  the  man  who  can  dare  to  utter  his  mind,  if  he 
be  liable  to  be  arrested  for  it  the  next  minute?"  The 
order  of  the  day  put  an  end  to  the  debate  for  that  evening  ; 
but  the  next  day,  the  convention  being  more  fully  at- 
tended than  it  had  been  for  several  months,  Roberspierre 
was  attacked  with  greater  force,  and  by  an  augmented 
number  of  members.  Tallien  first  accused  him  of  having, 
the  preceding  evening,  made  a  report,  upon  his  own 
authority,  concerning  the  state  of  the  armies,  and  the 
country  at  large,  which  he  considered  as  a  highly  criminal 
act.  He  said,  no  good  citizen  could  refrain  from  lament- 
ing the  abject  condition  to  which  the  republic  had  been 
reduced  for  some  time  past.  He  denounced  Roberspierrp, 
as  having  inflicted  that  disgrace  on  it. 

"  In  the  house  of  that  atrocious  individual  who  stands 
before  you,  humbled  with  the  consciousness  of  detected 
guilt,  and  overwhelmed  with  that  disapprobation  which 
his  recent  infamous  designs  against  liberty  have  so  justly 
merited,"  said  Tallien,  "  were  formed  lists  of  proscrip- 
tions against  the  friends,  as  well  as  the  foes,  of  liberty,  if 
personally  offensive  to  him — proscription  intended  only 
to  pave  the  way  for  his  own  power,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  perpetual  dictatorship.  Was  it,"  said  he,  "  to  sub- 
ject ourselves  to  so  degrading  and  so  abject  a  tyranny, 
that  we  brought  to  the  scaffold  the  last  of  the  Capets,  and 
expended  so  much  blood  of  French  citizens?"  He  then 
recited  the  various  acts  of  Roberspierre,  which  proved 
that  his  designs  had  been  for  some  time  inimical  to  liberty. 
Amongst  the  other  charges,  he  mentioned  the  prohibition 
Roberspierre  had  laid  upon  all  the  journals,  not  to  print 
any  of  his  speeches  till  he  had  seen  and  approved  of 
them.  Thus,"  said  he,  "  this  individual  arrogated  to  him- 
self a  power,  which  the  law  would  not  give  to  any  num- 
ber of  men.  The  man  who  would  fetter  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  should  himself  be  instantly  fettered,  as  an 
enemy  to  liberty,  and  to  the  happiness  of  mankind." 

Billaud  Varrennes,  though  a  member  of  the  committee, 
joined  in  the  denunciation.  He  delineated  in  lively  co- 
lours the  danger  to  which  the  convention  was  exposed  by 
the  plan  of  destroying  the  members  obnoxious  to  Ro- 
berspierre and  his  party.  The  chief  of  the  accused  rose 
to  speak;  but  the  whole  of  the  assembly  exclaimed,  as  if 
with  one  voice,  "  Down  with  the  tyrant — down  with  the 
Cromwell."    Decrees  of  arrest  were  passed  against  the  I 
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five  deputies,  Maximilian  Roberspierre,  J.  Roberspierre, 
Couthon,  St.  Just,  and  Lebas;  and  they  were  immediately 
conducted  out  of  the  hall,  by  the  way  of  the  bar,  under 
the  care  of  the  ushers  in  waiting,  and  the  gens  d'armes  of 
the  guard.  The  same  decrees  passed  against  the  com- 
mandant of  the  armed  force  of  Paris,  and  against  the  pre- 
sident of  the  tribunal,  who,  in  officiating  as  president  of 
the  Jacobins,  had  threatened  the  lives  of  certain  members 
of  the  convention. 

The  two  Roberspierres  were  instantly  conveyed  to  the 
Luxembourg,  St.  Just  to  the  Scotch  College,  and  Couthon, 
with  Le  Bas,  to  the  Quartre  Nations. 

The  convention,  as  soon  as  it  was  informed  that  the 
members  under  accusation  were  illegally  released  from 
prisou,  by  order  of  the  municipality,  decreed,  that  all 
who  had  fled  from  the  decrees  of  accusation  were  out- 
lawed.   That  Fleuriot,  the  mayor  of  Paris,  Dumas,  the 
president  of  the  tribunal,  Henriot,   the  commander  in 
chief  of  the  armed  force  of  Paris,  and  many  others,  par- 
ticularised by  name,  were  equally  outlawed,  as  having 
been  rescued  from  the  operation'of  the  decrees  of  arrest 
issued  against  them.    The  tocsins  all  over  Paris  were  im- 
mediately rung;  the  geneiale  was  beat;  all  the  armed 
force  of  the  sections,  with  the  cannon  and  artillery,  were, 
by  order  of  Henriot,  to  assemble  on  the  square,  befom 
the  town-house.    To  oppose  the  effect  of  this  order,  thfe 
convention  proclaimed  that  Henriot  had  been  displaced 
from  the  command,  was  accused  and  outlawed;  and  that 
every  citizen,  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  military  service, 
was  to  put  himself  under  the  orders  of  Ban-as,-  w  ho,  with 
six  assistant-members  of  the  convention,  had  the  teru 
porary  disposal  of  all  the  forces  in  the  department  of 
Paris.    The  confusion  which  these  contradictory  orders 
occasioned  in  the  sections,  is  indescribable;  cannon  meet- 
ing cannon,  battalion  meeting  battalion ;  the  soldiers  de- 
manding of  each  other  whether  they  were  for  or  against 
the  convention ;  the  different  guards  ordered  to  fill  their 
cartouch-boxes  with  ball-cartridges,  not  knowing  against 
whom  they  were  to  fight,  nor  who  were  to  command 
them.    The  sections  all  met  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  in 
full  assembly,  and,  as  if  by  instinct,  universally  resolved 
to  stand  by  the  convention,  as  the  only  constitutional  and 
legitimate  rallying  point.     A  proclamation  to  the  Pa- 
risians was  made  known,  by  torch-li0ht  and  beat  of  drum, 
in  every  quarter  of  the  city.    The  rebels  sent  out  another 
at  the  same  time.    It  was  proscription  against  proscrip- 
tion.   The  officers  in  their  scarfs,  with  the  respective 
proclamations  in  their  hands,  passed  each  other  in  the 
streets.    Many  of  the  guards  of  these  paities  were  cut  to 
pieces,  or  dreadfully  wounded,  by  the  sabres  of  each  other. 
On  the  place  de  Greve,  both  proclamations  were  read  at 
one  time,  and  within  hearing  of  the  rebel  municipality 
and  ten  thousand  armed  citizens.    Nothing  could  be  more 
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terrific  than  this  night.  Rage  and  fury  actuating  one  class 
of  men,  terror  and  dismay  another;  every  person  felt  his 
existence  a  burthen,  from  a  belief  that  peace  and  order 
were  too  far  fled  ever  to  return.  The  proclamation  of 
Roberspierre's  party  signified  that  a  majority  of  the  con- 
vention, under  the  appellation  of  indulgents,  were  become 
traitors  to  liberty  and  their  country ;  that  they  would,  if 
triumphant,  make  every  patriot  answer  for  the  smallest 
indiscretions  in  his  zeal,  and,  by  compounding  with  aris- 
tocracy, totally  subdue  the  public  spirit,  and  establish 
a  despotism  worse  than  that  which  had  been  pulled  down; 
that  their  first  step  was  to  destroy  those  men  who  had 
shewn  the  most  courage  and  inflexibility  in  defence  of  the 
people's  liberty. 

The  proclamation  of  the  convention  called  upon  every 
good  citizen  immediately  to  fly  to  sustain  the  national 
representation,  menaced  by  rebels  from  its  own  bosom. 
It  cautioned  the  people  against  the  insinuations  of  the 
faithless  magistrates,  and  forbade  every  one,  on  pain  of 
death,  from  obeying  the  order  of  Henriot,  the  displaced 
commandant.    It  appealed  to  Frenchmen,  whether  they 
would  in  one  hour  lose  the  fruits  of  a  four  years'  revolu- 
tion, and  allow  the  national  sovereignty  to  be  seized  by 
one  or  two  ambitious  tyrants;  or  whether,  by  a  loyal  ex- 
ertion, they  would  not  save  liberty  and  the  republic  to- 
gether?   The  convention,  at  length,  triumphed  on  every 
side ;  for  the  force  sent  to  the  Maison  de  Ville  summoned 
all  within  it  to  surrender,  on  pain  of  having  the  building 
reduced  to  ruins  over  their  heads,  by  the  discharge  of  two 
battering  pieces  of  cannon  :  all  but  about  twenty  persons 
then  lan  out  of  the  building,  while  the  outlawed  deputies, 
struck  with  despair,  and  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  attempt- 
ed to  destroy  themselves.    When  the  officers,  who  headed 
a  party  of  gens  d'armes,  entered  the  chamber  to  which 
the  pursued  had  retired,  they  found  that  Maximillian 
Roberspierre  had  discharged  a  pistol,  with  the  intention 
of  blowing  his  brains  out,  but  it  had  only  shattered  one 
side  of  his  face.     Another  pistol  was  taken  out  of  the 
hand  of  his  brother,  and  a  large  knife  from  that  of  Cou- 
thon,  who  had  also  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  put  an 
end  to  his  existence.    Three  others  had  leaped  out  of  a 
back  two  pair  of  stairs  window,   and   were  miserably 
tnuised.    They,  together,  exhibited  the  most  .  shocking 
spectacle  that  the  human  eye  ever  beheld.  Roberspierre, 
die  elder,  was  carried  on  a  hand-sledge,  in  his  mutilated 
condition,  to  the  door  of  the  convention;  but  the  mem- 
bers would  not  allow  him  to  be  brought  within  its  walls. 
A  new  president  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  was  imme- 
diately chosen,  when  it  proceeded  to  identify  the  persons 
of  the  rebels ;  this  being  all  that  was  necessary,  as  they 
were  outlawed.    Eleven  of  the  conspirators  were  carried 
to  execution  that  morning,  attended  by  an  immense  con- 
course of  people.    The  crowd  forced  Roberspierre  to 
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hold  up  his  head,  as  he  passed  by  the  church  of  Made- 
lame;  but,  upon  being  reproached  with  the  murder  of 
Cammille  Desnioulins,  and  Danton,  he  again  let  it  fall 
on  his  breast,  and  never  raised  it  more. 

The  vengeance  of  the  convention  did  not  stop  here ;  a 
stiil  more  terrible  chastisement  was  about  to  be  inflicted 
on  the  guilty  municipality.  Every  magistrate  whose  name 
was  found  inscribed  on  the  fatal  list  when  the  council 
declared  itself  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  was  deemed  to 
have  partaken  in  the  rebellion,  and  ordered  to  be  executed 
without  further  delay  than  being  carried  to  the  tribunal 
for  identification.  Thus  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  of 
the  first  magistrates  of  the  city  of  Paris  were,  by  one 
decree,  cut  off  from  their  fellow-citizens.  There  were 
but  two  out  of  the  whole  number  of  the  proscribed  who 
had  the  good  fortune  to  escape. 

The  convention  now  ordered  the  immediate  release  of 
all  such  prisoners  as  had  no  specific  charges  against  them. 
For  this  purpose,  deputies  were  appointed  to  visit  the 
prisons,  to  give  effect  to  this  decree,  and  to  prevent  its 
abuse.  Above  four  thousand  persons  were  restored  to 
their  afflicted  families  and  friends. 

The  majority  of  the  convention  were  determined  on 
the  suppression  of  the  Jacobins;  the  higher  classes  of 
citizens  supported  them  in  the  design  ;  the  lower  had 
fallen  into  a  temporary  lassitude  and  indifference,  from  so 
lately  seeing  their  power  engrossed  by  a  hypocrite,  for 
despotic  purposes ;  and  we  are  now  about  to  see  this 
mighty  power  laid  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  law;  for 
the  first  article  in  the  decree,  which  passed  on  the  16th  of 
October,  1794,  was  as  follows :  "  All  the  affiliations  and 
correspondence  between  the  popular  societies  are  pro- 
hibited, as  subversive  of  the  revolutionary  government." 
Duhem,  Billaud,  Varennes,  and  other  members  of  the 
convention,  still  taking  active  parts  in  the  assembly  of  the 
Jacobins,  after  this  restrictive  decree  had  been  passed  by  the 
convention,  a  second  was  issued,  which  suppressed  it  alto- 
gether, as  well  as  the  electoral  club,  which  had  acquired 
considerable  reputation  for  the  energy  of  its  proceedings. 

At  the  end  of  the  campaign  of  this  year,  the  arms  of 
the  new  republic  were  successful  on  every  side  against  the 
allies.  In  Flanders,  General  Jourdan  gained  the  battle 
of  Fleurus;  and  Charleroi,  Ypres,  Bruges,  and  Court- 
ray,  surrendered  to  the  French;  Ostend  was  evacuated; 
General  Claiifait  defeated  near  Mons,  which  immediately 
surrendered ;  and  the  Prince  of  Cobourg  compelled  to 
abandon  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands,  while  the  victors, 
without  opposition,  entered  Brussels  and  Antwerp.  Lan- 
drecy,  Quesnoi,  Valenciennes,  and  Conde,  were  succes- 
sively retaken  ;  and  the  French  armies,  pursuing  their  suc- 
cess, took  Aix-la-Chapelle,  defeated  Claiifait,  near  Ju- 
liers,  and  madt  themselves  masters  of  Cologn  and  Bonn. 
Maestricht  and  Nuneguen  were  likewise  takeu. 
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The  United  Provinces  began  now  to  be  seriously 
alarmed.  The  states  of  Friesland  were  the  first  to  feel 
their  danger,  and,  in  the  month  of  October,  these  states 
determined  to  acknowledge  the  French  republic,  to  break 
their  alliance  with  England,  and  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of 
peace  and  alliance  with  France.  In  some  other  provinces, 
resolutions,  hostile  to  the  sladtholder  and  his  government, 
were  likewise  passed;  and  such  appeared  to  be  the  tem- 
per of  the  people,  even  at  Amsterdam,  that,  on  the  1 7th 
of  October,  the  government  of  Holland  published  a  pro- 
clamation, prohibiting  the  presenting  of  any  petition  or  me- 
morial upon  public  or  political  subjects,  and  all  popular 
meetings  or  assemblies  of  the  people  upon  any  occasion. 

On  the  7th  of  December,  the  French  made  a  feeble 
attempt  to  cross  the  Waal,  but  were  repulsed  with  loss; 
but,  on  the  15th,  the  frost  set  in  with  unusual  rigour,  and 
opened  a  new  road  to  the  French  armies.  In  the  course 
of  a  week,  the  Maes  and  the  Waal  were  both  frozen  over ; 
and,  on  the  27th,  a  strong  column  of  French  crossed  the 
Maes,  near  the  village  of  Driel.  They  attacked  the 
allied  army  for  an  extent  of  above  twelve  leagues,  and, 
according  to  the  report  of  General  Pichegru,  "  were,  as 
usual,  victorious  in  every  quarter."  The  army  of  the 
allies  retreated  before  them  ;  and,  in  its  retreat,  endured 
incredible  hardships,  from  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and 
the  want  of  necessaries. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1795,  the  convention  passed 
a  decree,  that  any  citizen  condemned  to  death  or  trans- 
portation for  his  opinion,  previous  to  the  27th  of  July, 
and  not  executed,  should  be  instantly  set  at  liberty.  All 
the  former  severity  was  laid  to  the  charge  of  Robers- 
pierre  ;  and  all  the  cruelties  and  incendiaries  executed  in 
the  Vendee,  were  said  to  be  the  peculiar  work  of  Carrier. 
Their  blood  had  atoned  for  all,  and  an  intercourse  was 
opened  between  the  royalists  and  the  government.  The 
debates  in  the  convention  became  tumultuous ;  accusa- 
tions and  recriminations  were  loud  and  incessant;  scarcely 
any  member,  who  had  ever  shewn  the  least  energy,  escaped 
attacks  from  one  side  or  the  other.  Violent  outrages  con- 
tinued from  day  to  day,  till  the  convention  passed  a  de- 
cree for  the  immediate  transportation  of  the  accused  de- 
puties, Barrere,  Collot  d'Herbois,  and  Billaud  Varennes ; 
and  for  the  imprisonment  of  seven  other  members  in  the 
chateau  of  Ham,  in  Picardy. 

On  the  10th  of  January,  1795,  General  Pichegru, 
having  completed  his  arrangements,  made  his  grand  move- 
ment. The  French  crossed  the  Waal  at  different  points, 
with  a  force,  according  to  some  accounts,  of  seventy 
thousand  men.  A  general  attack  was  made  upon  Wal- 
moden's  position,  between  Nimeguen  and  Arnheim.  The 
all  ies  were  defeated  in  every  quarter;  and,  utterly  unpre- 
pared either  for  resistance  or  for  flight,  suffered  equally 
from  the  elements  and  the  enemy. 
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It  was  in  vain  that  the  stadtholder  issued  manifestoes, 
proclamations,  and  exhortations,  to  the  Dutch  peasantry, 
conjuring  them  to  rise  in  a  mass  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.  The  French  continued  to  advance,  and  the 
allies  to  fly  before  them,  till  Utrecht  surrendered  to  them 
on  the  16th  of  January,  Rotterdam  on  the  18th,  and  Doi  t 
on  the  succeeding  day.  The  utmost  consternation  now 
prevailed  among  the  partisans  of  the  stadtholder.  The 
princess  of  Orange,  with  the  younger  female  part  of  the 
family,  and  with  all  the  plate,  jewels,  and  moveables 
that  could  be  packed  up,  escaped  on  the  15th.  The 
stadtholder  and  the  hereditary  prince  did  not  leave  Hol- 
land till  the  19th.  His  serene  highness  embarked  at 
Scheveling,  in  an  open  boat,  with  only  three  men  to  navi- 
gate her,  and  arrived  safely  at  Harwich,  in  England.  The 
palace  of  Hampton  Court  was  assigned  him  for  his  resi- 
dence. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  General  Pichegru  entered 
Amsterdam  in  triumph,  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  men, 
and  was  received  by  the  inhabitants  with  the  loudest  ac- 
clamations. The  whole  of  the  United  Provinces  either 
submitted  to  or  was  reduced  by  the  French  in  a  few  weeks. 
An  assembly  of  the  provisional  representatives  of  the 
people  met  on  the  27th  of  January,  and  the  whole  go- 
vernment was  changed,  and  modelled  nearly  after  the 
French  plan. 

Many  indulgent  decrees  had  been  passed  by  the  con- 
vention. Emigrants  of  distinction  had  arrived  in  Paris 
from  Switzerland,  and  others  of  less  note  from  various 
other  parts.  The  effects  adjudged  to  have  devolved 
to  the  republic,  by  the  death  of  conspirators,  were  re- 
stored to  the  families  and  heirs  of  such  persons,  if  un- 
sold ;  and,  if  disposed  of,  the  produce  was  paid  over  to 
them.  This  brought  a  prodigious  demand  on  the  nation 
suddenly,  and  was  complained  of  by  the  discontented, 
under  the  argument,  that,  while  the  defenders  of  their 
country  were  pouring  out  their  blood  in  defence  of  its 
liberty,  it  was  unreasonable  that  the  property  of  the  con- 
spirators should  not  support  its  necessities. 

The  price  of  labour  was  under  legal  regulations,  and 
the  value  of  assignats  (the  only  money  with  which  they 
were  paid)  fell  almost  every  day  ;  so  that,  in  the  month  of 
May  of  this  year,  (179-5,)  the  daily  labour  of  a  workman 
in  the  magazines  did  not  amount  to  three-pence  halfpenny 
sterling.  Charges  were  so  many  against  the  legislature 
by  the  dissatisfied  part  of  the  Parisians,  that  rebellion 
was  carried  into  the  very  hall  of  the  convention,  and  a 
revolution,  still  more  decisive  than  that  of  either  of  the 
former,  was  nearly  effected. 

The  legislature  of  France  had  often  repeated  its  devo- 
tion to  the  sanctity  of  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  yet,  in  the 
end  of  the  month  of  April,  it  was  surprised  into  a  de- 
cree which  violated  that  liberty,  and  thereby  again  opened 
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a  door  to  the  most  arbitrary  despotism.  It  gave  the  com- 
mittee of  public  welfare  the  right  to  imprison  all  writers 
whose  firmness  might  oppose  the  execution  of  particular 
plans,  or  whose  frankness  might  wound  the  pride  of  some 
particular  ministers. 

The  public  opinion  soon  pronounced  itself  upon  this 
occasion.  Deputations  of  sections  appeared  early  at  the 
bar,  complaining  that  the  law  which  had  restrained  the 
freedom  of  the  press  had  no  precision  of  expression ;  that 
the  seeds  of  tyranny  were  perceptible  in  it ;  that  obscurity 
and  vague  meanings  in  laws  are  favourable  to  the  expec- 
tations of  the  monster  Despotism  ;  they,  therefore,  invited 
the  convention  to  leave  the  liberties  of  the  people  entire, 
and  not  trench  upon  them,  under  the  colour  of  investi- 
gating seditious  writings  aud  speeches,  which  ought  to 
be  left  to  the  sentence  of  public  opinion.  The  conven- 
tion foresaw  itself  menaced  with  a  danger  as  great  or 
greater  than  any  by  which  it  had  ever  been  assailed.  Flags 
were  hoisted  in  the  streets  on  poles,  with  the  words, 
"  Liberty  of  the  press ; "  others,  "  Bread,  and  the  con- 
stitution;" and  a  third  with,  "The  primary  assemblies, 
and  a  new  legislature."  On  the  19th  of  May,  the  insur- 
rection was  completely  organized;  the  generale  was  beat 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  the  members  ran  to  the 
convention,  where  they  remained  calm  and  silent,  until 
one  of  the  members  of  the  committee  of  government  ap- 
peared at  the  bar,  to  give  an  account  of  the  state  of  Paris, 
and  the  cause  of  the  commotion.  He  announced  that  the 
storm  was  raging  on  all  sides.  Insurrection,  he  said,  was 
organizing  in  every  quarter  of  the  city.  He  said  that  the 
government  was  described  to  be  degenerating  into  tyranny, 
by  imprisoning  citizens  for  uttering  their  political  opinions. 
He  represented  the  danger  as  great,  and  urged  the  as- 
sembly to  be  prompt  in  their  measures  for  averting  it. 

The  convention  declared  its  sitting  permanent,  and 
ordered  the  administrators  of  the  police  to  give  the  com- 
mittee of  general  safety  a  report  every  hour  of  the  state 
of  the  capital.  A  member  moved  to  decree  that  no  one 
of  them  should  be  permitted  to  leave  the  hall ;  but  it  was 
observed,  that  the  duty  of  every  member  requiring  him, 
if  needful,  to  die  at  his  post,  such  a  decree  was  unneces- 
sary. The  insurrection,  from  its  rapid  accumulations, 
assumed  a  most  portentous  appearance.  About  one  hun- 
dred seditious  flags  were  flying,  and  about  a  hundred  thou- 
sand citizens  were  up  in  arms ;  a  prodigious  number  of 
women  also  rushed  into  the  hall,  with  the  loud  cries  of 
"  Bread!  bread!  and  the  constitution  of  1793!"  The 
deliberations  of  the  convention  were  suspended  for  some 
time.  The  women  of  France  have  been  more  powerful 
revolutionists  at  all  times  than  the  men.  The  tumult  in 
the  galleries  was  as  gieat  as  in  the  hall ;  so  that  the  presi 
dent  could  not  preserve  silence,  and  was  obliged  at  length 
to  quit  the  chair. 
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The  general  of  the  armed  force  was  called  to  the  bar, 
and  he  took  the  oath,  to  cause  the  convention  and  the  law 
to  be  respected.  The  military  began  to  act ;  numbers 
were  killed,  and  others  taken  prisoners,  and  carried  be- 
fore the  committees.  A  cry  of  "  To  arms  !  to  arms  !  * 
resounded  in  all  the  avenues,  and  a  clashing  of  swords 
and  bayonets  was  heard  at  the  very  entrances  of  the  great 
hall.  The  crowd  now  began  to  rush  into  the  body  of  the 
convention ;  when  a  deputy,  snatching  off  the  hat  of  one 
of  the  foremost  of  them,  which  bore  the  inscription  of 
"  Bread  and  the  constitution,"  he  was  immediately  as- 
sailed by  sabres;  but,  reaching  the  tribune,  he  escaped 
with  life,  while  Ferrand,  another  deputy,  received  several 
mortal  wounds  in  the  body,  both  by  pikes  and  sabres,  and 
expired  on  the  spot.  The  convention  resembled  a  gar- 
rison of  soldiers,  rather  than  an  assembly  of  legislators. 
The  combat  between  the  opposite  parlies  in  arms  was 
maintained  all  this  while  in  the  vicinage  of  the  conven- 
tion. One  of  the  members  of  the  minority  entered  with 
a  shout  of  "  Victory  !  victory  !  "  but,  shortly  after,  a  large 
force,  under  the  chief  commandant,  turned  the  fate  of 
the  day  ;  killed  a  great  number  of  the  insurgents,  and 
made  the  deputies  themselves  prisoners,  who  had,  m  this 
forcible  manner,  occupied  the  legislature. 

The  tocsin  of  Paris  had  been  ringing  for  several  hours, 
and  the  horrors  of  the  scene  were  heightened  by  the  ac- 
customed exhibition  of  the  heads  of  the  obnoxious  slain, 
upon  pikes.  The  populace  had  even  filed  through  the 
convention  with  the  head  of  Ferrand  in  that  position. 
When  the  convention,  however,  gained  the  ascendancy 
over  the  insurgents,  search  was  made  after  the  murderer  of 
the  representative  of  the  people :  he  was  taken,  and  con- 
demned to  suffer  death  ;  but  at  the  place  of  execution  was 
rescued  from  the  sword  of  the  law,  and  carried  into  the 
Fauxbourg  of  St.  Antoine. 

Paris  gradually  recovered  its  tranquillity,  though  not 
till  after  several  battles  had  been  fought  in  the  streets, 
between  the  conventional  and  insurrectional  forces. 

Eleven  members  of  the  convention  were  impeached  as 
having  instigated  this  insurrection.  Three  fled,  but  the 
other  eight  were  tried  by  a  military  commission  established 
for  that  express  purpose,  the  revolutionary  tribunal  having 
been  suppressed  by  a  decree  of  the  convention.  Two  of 
these  deputies  were  doomed  to  banishment,  the  other  six 
were  condemned  to  death,  as  well  as  three  civil  magi- 
strates, eighteen  gens  d'armes,  and  twenty-six  private 
citizens.  All  the  condemned  deputies  avowed  their  in- 
tentions, and  lamented  they  had  been  frustrated.  Five 
of  them,  after  depositing  their  pocket-books,  watches, 
and  portraits  of  their  wives  or  friends,  on  the  table  of  the" 
commissioners,  retired,  and  stabbed  themselves  with  knives 
they  had  concealed  in  the  lining  of  their  clothes. 

The  legislature,  equally  iensible  of  the  dangers  it  bad 
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overcome,  and  of  their  origin,  lost  no  time  in  concili- 
ating the  inflamed  minds  of  the  people.  Every  exertion 
was  made  to  obtain  a  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life ; 
and  the  committees  were  unceasingly  occupied  in  drawing 
up  the  constitution.  The  liberty  of  the  press  was  again 
sanctioned  by  a  formal  decree,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  public  discontents  subsided. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  finding  he  could  derive  no  ad- 
vantage from  the  war,  began  to  relax  his  efforts.  The 
Prussian  and  Austrian  forces,  as  well  as  their  leaders, 
were  on  bad  terms  with  each  other;  but  it  was  not 
suspected  that  any  defection  was  about  to  take  place  on 
the  part  of  the  Prussians,  till  they  began  to  retreat  to- 
wards the  Rhine,  which  they  soon  after  passed.  A  ne- 
gotiation between  Prussia  and  France  followed,  which 
ended  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  signed  at  Basle,  on  the  5th 
of  April,  1795,  by  which  his  Prussian  majesty  entirely 
abandoned  the  coalition. 

The  Prussian  negotiation  was  followed  by  the  treaty 
made  between  the  French  republic  and  Spain,  in  which 
country  the  arms  of  France  had  made  a  progress  equally 
successful  and  rapid.  Fontarabia,  which  guards  the  en- 
trance of  Spain,  and  which  had  cost  the  Duke  of  Berwick 
eight  thousand  men,  had  been  taken,  almost  immediately, 
by  a  detachment  from  the  French  army ;  Rosas  was  like- 
wise taken;  and  the  troops  of  the  republic  had  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  greater  part  of  the  rich  pro- 
vinces of  Biscay  and  Catalonia,  and  were,  in  fact,  in  full 
march  for  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  Orders  were,  there- 
fore, despatched  to  M.  D'Yriarte,  at  Basle,  immediately 
to  conclude  a  treaty ;  which  was  accordingly  signed  by 
the  Spanish  minister  and  M.  Barthelemi,  at  Basle,  on  the 
22d  of  July. 

This  year  was  marked  by  the  death  of  the  son  of  the 
unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  An  unjust  and  close  imprison- 
ment, if  it  did  not  produce,  at  least,  it  is  probable, 
hastened  his  fate.  He  had  always  been  an  unhealthy 
child,  and  subject  to  a  scrofulous  complaint,  a  disorder 
in  which  confinement  and  inactivity  are  frequently  fatal. 
For  some  time  previous  to  his  decease,  he  had  been  af- 
flicted with  a  swelling  in  his  knee,  and  another  in  his 
wrist.  His  appetite  failed,  and  he  was  at  length  attacked 
with  a  fever.  It  does  not  appear  that  medical  aid  was 
denied  him  or  neglected.  The  disease,  however,  con- 
tinued to  increase ;  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of 
June,  he  expired  in  the  prison  of  the  Temple,  where  he 
had  been  confined  from  the  fatal  autumn  of  1792. 

Moved,  perhaps,  by  this  event,  or  influenced  by  the 
general  sympathy  of  the  people  of  France,  the  committee 
of  public  safety,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  proposed  the 
exchange  of  the  princess,  sister  of  the  dauphin,  who  was 
likewise  a  prisoner  in  the  Temple,  for  the  deputies  de- 
livered up  to  Austria  by  Dumourier,  and  the  two  ambas- 
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sadors,  Semonville  and  Maret,  who  had  been  seized  on  a 
neutral  territory,  by  an  Austrian  corps.  The  emperor, 
after  some  hesitation,  acceded  to  the  proposal ;  and,  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  year,  the  princess  was  delivered  to 
the  Austrian  envoy,  at  Basle  in  Switzerland,  and  the  de- 
puties were  restored  to  their  country. 

The  aristocratic  party  had  now  been  overthrown;  a 
menacing  invasion  rendered  nugatory  by  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  invaders ;  and  treaties  cf  peace  concluded 
with  three  of  the  powers  it  had  warred  with  :  the  conven- 
tion might,  therefore,  almost  wholly  direct  its  labour  to 
the  constitution ;  and  the  draft  being  completed,  it  was 
read  to  a  full  convention,  with  crowded  tribunes ;  and,  on 
the  23d  of  September,  1795,  the  reporter  of  minutes  an- 
nounced to  the  convention,  that  the  majority  of  voters  in 
the  primary  assemblies  had  accepted  the  constitution, 
which  was,  therefore,  declared  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
republic,  and  the  hall  resounded  with  acclamations  of 
Vive  la  republique!  Vive  la  convention!  Vive  la  consti- 
tution ! 

Towards  the  close  of  this  year,  an  expedition  was 
planned  by  the  English  ministry  to  invade  the  coast  of 
France,  in  that  part  where  the  royalists,  known  by  the 
name  of  Chouans,  were  in  arms  against  the  republicans. 
The  force  employed  consisted  chiefly  of  emigrants,  under 
the  con  mand  of  M.  Puisaye,  M.  d'Hervilly,  and  the 
Count  de  Sombreuil.  They  landed  in  the  bay  of  Qui- 
beron,  and  took  the  fort  of  the  same  name ;  but  soon 
after  experienced  a  sad  reverse — the  fort  being  surprised 
by  the  republican  troops,  under  the  command  of  General 
Hoche,  who  killed  or  made  prisoners  the  greater  part  of 
the  emigrants,  Chouans,  and  English,  in  the  fort,  amount- 
ing nearly  to  ten  thousand  men.  The  Count  de  Som- 
breuil, the  Bishop  of  Dol,  with  his  clergy  who  accom- 
panied him,  and  most  of  the  emigrant  officers,  who  were 
made  prisoners,  were  tried  by  a  military  tribunal,  and  put 
to  death.  Before  the  month  of  April,  m  the  ensuing  year, 
the  force  of  the  insurgents  in  this  part  of  France  was  en- 
tirely broken,  and  their  chiefs,  Charette  and  Stoflet,  taken 
prisoners,  and  put  to  death. 

In  Germany,  the  French  aimy  had  crossed  the  Rhine, 
near  Manheim,  and  blockaded  Mentz,  to  which  they  had 
already  laid  siege  for  several  months.  In  this  attempt, 
however,  they  were  unsuccessful :  they  suffered  a  de- 
feat from  the  Austrians,  and  were  compelled  to  re-pass 
the  river.  A  suspension  of  arms,  for  three  months,  was 
soon  after  agreed  to  by  the  generals  of  the  contending 
armies,  which  was  ratified  by  the  respective  powers. 

In  the  succeeding  year,  (1796,)  the  campaign  opened  in 
the  south,  on  the  9th  of  April ;  when  the  rapid  and  signal 
victories  of  the  republican  troops,  under  the  command 
of  the  then  obscure  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  ended,  in 
little  more  than  a  month,  the  war  with  Sardinia.  The 
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battles  of  Millessimo,  Dego,  Mondovi,  Monte  Lerino, 
and  Monte  Notte,  compelled  his  Sardinian  majesty  to  ac- 
cept such  terms  as  the  conquerors  thought  proper  to 
offer ;  and  a  treaty  of  peace,  by  which  he  ceded  Savoy 
and  Nice  to  France,  was  signed  on  the  17th  of  May. 

Buonaparte  pursued  his  success,  and,  again  defeating 
Beaulieu,  the  Austrian  general,  at  the  battle  of  the  bridge 
of  Lodi,  forced  the  shattered  remains  of  the  Austrian 
army  to  retire  towards  Mantua,  pursued  by  one  part  of 
the  republican  forces,  while  the  remainder  entered  Milan 
on  the  18th  of  May,  without  further  resistance,  and  the 
French  armies  gained  possession  of  the  whole  of  Lom- 
bard)'. 

The  armistice  which  had  been  concluded  on  the  Rhine, 
was  afterwards  prolonged,  but  at  length  declared  to  be 
at  an  end  on  the  31st  of  May;  when  the  army  of  the 
Sambre  and  Meuse,  under  General  Jourdan,  gaining  con- 
siderable advantages  over  the  Austrians,  advanced  into 
the  heart  of  the  empire ;  while  another  army,  under  Ge- 
neral Moreau,  passed  the  Rhine  at  Strasbourg,  took  the 
fort  of  Kehl,  on  the  opposite  bunk,  and,  penetrating 
through  Bavaria,  nearly  to  Ratisbon,  endeavoured  to  form 
a  junction  with  the  army  of  Jourdan.  This  attempt,  how- 
ever, did  not  succeed;  both  armies  experienced  a  reverse 
of  fortune,  and  were  obliged  to  retreat  till  they  recrossed 
the  Rhine.  The  situation  of  General  Moreau  was  highly 
critical,  and  his  retreat  was  conducted  with  great  military 
■kill.  The  Archduke  Charles,  who  commanded  the  Aus- 
trian army,  followed  Moreau  in  his  retreat,  and  laid  siege 
to  the  fort  of  Kehl,  which  he  re-took,  after  a  most  ob- 
stinate resistance  on  the  part  of  the  French, 

To  restore  the  affairs  of  Italy,  the  emperor  assembled 
a  new  army,  composed  of  the  flower  of  the  German 
troops  serving  on  the  Rhine,  and  gave  the  command  of  it 
to  General  Wurmser,  one  of  the  oldest  and  ablest  of  the 
Imperial  generals.  This  force,  on  its  first  arrival,  was 
successful.  The  French  were  repulsed,  defeated,  and 
compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mantua.  Buonaparte, 
however,  soon  returned  to  the  charge;  and,  after  a  series 
of  bravely-contested  actions,  the  army  of  \\  urmser  was 
so  reduced  and  harassed,  that  he  was  obliged  to  shut 
himself  up  in  Mantua,  where  he  was  closely  besieged  by 
the  victors,  who  at  the  same  time  made  incursions  into 
the  Tyrol,  and,  by  the  battle  of  Roveredo,  and  the  pos- 
session of  Trent,  became  masters  of  the  passes  that  lead 
to  Vienna.  The  Austrians,  at  the  same  time,  made  a 
great  effort,  under  General  Alvinzy,  to  rescue  the  gallant 
Wurmser  and  his  besieged  army  ;  but  the  battle  of  Ar- 
cole  completely  defeated  their  design,  and  Mantua  was 
soon  after  obliged  to  surrender. 

The  victories  of  Buonaparte  compelled  the  pope,  the 
king  of  Naples,  and  the  inferior  princes  of  Italy,  to 
conclude  such  treaties  as  the  French  thought  proper  to 
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dictate.  The  victors  likewise  founded  a  new  republic  in 
Italy,  at  first  called  the  Cispadane,  but  afterwards,  the 
Cisalpine  republic,  to  which  they  annexed  such  parts  of 
the  papal  territory  as  they  judged  convenient. 

After  the  taking  of  Mantua,  Buonaparte  penetrated 
into  the  Tyrol,  and  directed  his  course  towards  Vienna. 
The  Archduke  Charles  was  opposed  to  him,  but  was 
unable  to  check  his  progress.  The  republican  armies  had 
advanced  so  near  to  Vienna,  that  the  utmost  alarm  and 
confusion  prevailed  in  that  city.  The  bank  suspended  its 
payments,  and  the  emperor  was  preparing  to  forsake  his 
capital,  and  remove  to  Olmutz.  In  this  critical  situation 
of  his  affairs,  his  Imperial  majesty  opened  a  negotiation 
with  Buonaparte  ;  a  short  armistice  was  agreed  to,  and 
the  preliminaries  of  peace  between  the  emperor  and  king 
of  Hungary,  and  the  French  republic,  were  signed  at 
Leoben,  in  the  month  of  April,  1797- 

In  the  mean  time,  a  tumult  having  taken  place  at 
Venice,  in  which  a  number  of  the  French  soldiers  were 
murdered  in  the  hospitals  of  that  city,  the  French  armies, 
on  their  return,  abolished  the  ancient  government  of 
Venice,  planted  the  tree  of  liberty  in  St.  Mark's  Place, 
established  a  municipality,  and  proposed  to  annex  the  city 
and  territory  to  the  new  Cisalpine  republic.  But  the 
conclusion  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  with  the  em- 
peror being  protracted  on  account  of  the  French  refusing 
to  restore  Mantua,  as  it  is  alleged  it  was  stipulated  they 
should  in  the  preliminaries,  they  at  length  agreed  to  cede 
to  him  the  city  and  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Venice,  in 
compensation  for  Mantua. 

The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  the 
emperor  was  signed  at  Campo  Formio,  on  the  17th  of 
October,  1797-  By  this  treaty,  the  emperor  ceded  to 
France  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands,  and  all  his  former 
territory  in  Italy.  He  received  in  return  the  city  of  Ve- 
nice, lstria,  and  Dalmatia,  and  the  Venetian  islands  in 
the  Adriatic  :  the  French  were  to  possess  the  other  Vene- 
tian islands. 

While  the  negotiation  which  terminated  in  this  treaty  was 
carrying  on,  the  disputes  of  two  contending  parties  threat- 
ened a  new  revolution  in  France.  On  the  5th  of  March, 
the  two  councils  drew  the  lots  which  deprived  one-third  of 
their  members  of  their  seats  in  the  legislature,  and  the  new 
deputies  elected  in  their  room  took  their  seats  on  the  20th 
of  the  same  month.  It  soon  appeared  that  the  anti- 
directorial  party  had  received  a  considerable  accession  of 
strength.  The  conduct  of  the  directory  was  very  freely 
canvassed ;  retrenchment  of  expense  in  both  civil  and 
military  offices  was  proposed  ;  the  laws  relative  to  polyga- 
my were  ordered  to  be  revised,  and  the  severity  of  those 
against  priests  and  emigrants  was  greatly  relaxed.  The 
proceedings  of  the  directory,  with  respect  to  the  Venetian, 
Genoese,  and  Helvetic  republics,  were  severely  censured, 
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and  it  was  evident  that  an  open  rupture  between  the 
directory  and  the  councils  was  inevitable.  Unfortunately 
for  the  party  in  opposition  to  the  directory,  the  armies 
took  part  with  the  latter.  The  army  of  Italy  transmitted 
to  the  directory  a  most  violent  address  relative  to  these 
disputes,  and  its  example  was  followed  by  the  other  armies 
of  the  republic.  The  opposition-party  were  slow  and 
irresolute  in  the  measures  they  took  for  their  defence : 
they  probably  relied  with  too  much  confidence  on  their 
supposed  strength,  as  they  had  a  decisive  majority  in  the 
couucil  of  five  hundred,  and  two  out  of  the  five  directors, 
Camot  and  Barthelemi,  were  in  their  interests.  Barras, 
however,  and  his  party,  supported  by  the  armies,  resolved 
on  a  prompt  and  violent  measure,  which  effectually  de- 
cided the  contest. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  September,  at  the  early 
hour  of  three  o'clock,  Barras,  and  the  two  directors  who 
acted  with  him,  ordered  the  alarm-guns  to  be  fired,  and 
the  halls  of  the  councils  to  be  surrounded  with  a  military 
force.  General  Augereau,  who  was  charged  with  the  ex- 
ecution of  these  orders,  repaired  to  the  barracks,  and  ad- 
dressed the  guard  of  the  legislative  body,  assuring  them 
that  he  came  only  to  preserve  the  republic  from  the  con- 
spiracy of  royalists.  The  soldiers  declared,  with  shouts 
of  approbation,  that  he  had  only  to  command,  and  they 
were  ready  to  obey.  Thus  reinforced  by  the  very  men  to 
whom  alone  the  councils  could  look  for  defence,  Auge- 
reau entered  the  hall  of  the  five  hundred,  and  seized 
Pichegru,  the  president,  with  his  own  hands,  and  ordered 
about  eighteen  others  of  the  most  conspicuous  characters 
to  be  arrested,  and  committed  to  the  temple,  The  halls 
Mere  shut  up,  and  the  members  of  both  councils  ap- 
pointed to  meet  in  other  places  which  were  pointed  out 
to  them.  Camot  and  Barthelemi  were  implicated  in  the 
fate  of  their  friends  in  the  councils.  The  former  took 
advantage  of  the  tumult,  and  fled  ;  the  latter  calmly  awaited 
the  storm,  and  was  put  under  arrest.  Barthelemi,  Pich- 
egru, and  a  number  of  the  deputies  who  were  seized  by 
Augereau,  were  afterwards  transported  to  Cayenne,  whence 
the  two  former,  and  some  others,  afterwards  found  means 
to  let  dm  to  Europe. 

The  power  of  the  directory,  or  rather  of  the  party  of 
Barras,  being  now  rendered  complete,  by  thi$  victory 
over  the  councils,  they  projected  new  schemes  of  ambi- 
tion and  conquest,  in  order  to  give  employment  to  the 
armies,  and  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  enriching  them- 
selves by  plunder,  A  tumult  having  taken  place  at  Rome, 
in  which  a  French  general  was  killed,  they  subverted  the 
government  of  that  city,  deposed  the  pope,  and  erected 
a  new  republic,  which  they  called  the  Roman  republic. 
They  likewise  found  a  pretext  to  invade  and  levy  heavy 
contributions  on  Switzerland,  which  they  endeavoured  to 
transform  into  a  new  republic,  under  the  title  of  the  Hel- 
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vetic  republic,  the  government  of  which  would,  in  conse- 
quence, be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  their  own  officers 
and  partisans. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1798,  a  congress  of  ae- 
puties  from  the  states  of  the  German  empire  met  at 
Rastadt,  to  negotiate  a  peace  between  France  and  the  em- 
pire, on  the  basis  of  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio :  Buo- 
naparte repaired  thither,  met  the  assembled  plenipoten- 
tiaries, and  exchanged  with  Count  Meerfeldt  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  court  of  Vienna ; 
after  which  he  returned  to  Paris,  leaving  the  commis- 
sioners Treilhard  and  Bonneir  to  conduct  the  negotiations, 
which  were  protracted  to  a  great  length 

After  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  the  emperor,  the 
army  became  a  burthen,  which  it  was  found  difficult  to 
support;  and  though  a  part  of  it  had  been  employed  in 
the  plundering  of  Rome,  and  the  oppression  of  Switzer- 
land, there  still  remained  a  large  body  of  troops  in  a  state 
of  inactivity,  that  might  ultimately  prove  dangerous  to  the 
government.  An  immediate  invasion  of  England  was, 
therefore,  announced  to  be  resolved  on,  and  an  army  col- 
lected along  the  coasts  of  France,  opposite  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, to  w  hich  was  given  the  pompous  title  of  the  Army  of 
England.  Convinced,  however,  of  the  impracticability 
of  such  an  invasion,  if  ever  it  were  really  intended,  the 
project  was  changed  for  an  expedition  to  Egypt,  under 
the  command  of  Buonaparte ;  and  the  ultimate  object  of 
which,  it  is  believed,  was  to  penetrate,  either  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez  or  by  the  Red  Sea,  to  the  Indian  Ocean, 
embark  the  troops,  and,  by  a  co-operation  with  Tippoo 
Sultan,  endeavour  to  effect  the  overthrow  of  the  British 
empire  in  the  East-Indies.  While  preparations  were 
secretly  making  for  this  expedition,  the  public  were 
amused  with  absurd  stories  of  rafts  to  be  constructed  for 
the  invasion  of  England,  and  troops  were  collected  on 
the  northern  coast  of  France,  while  the  navy  of  the  re- 
public was  secretly  repairing  to  Toulon.  At  length,  the 
preparations  being  completed,  Buonaparte  embarked  on 
board  the  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Brueys, 
with  about  forty  thousand  men,  chiefly  veterans  of  the 
Italian  army,  and  sailed  froth  Toulon  in  the  latter  end  of 
May.  On  the  9th  of  June,  he  arrived  off  the  island  of 
Malta,  where  he  demanded  leave  to  water  the  fleet,  which 
was  refused  by  the  grand-master;  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  French,  on  the  following  day,  landed  a  body 
of  troops.  The  little  island  of  Gozzo  was  taken  by  one 
detachment,  while  the  southern  parts  of  Malta  were  re- 
duced by  another.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 
took  refuge  in  the  garrison,  which,  however,  made  but  a 
feeble  resistance,  the  grand-master,  on  the  1 1th,  agreeing 
to  a  capitulation,  by  which  the  whole  island  and  its  do- 
pendencies  were  surrendered  to  the  French. 

Leaving  a  garrison  of  four  thousand  men  in  Malta, 
7  R 
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Buonaparte  proceeded  on  his  voyage,  about  the  21st  of 
June,  and  arrived  at  Alexandria  on  the  1st  of  July,  having 
escaped  the  British  squadron  which  was  detached  in  pur- 
suit of  hhn,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Nelson. 
His  usual  good  fortune  appeared  to  attend  him  in  all  his 
first  attempts.  The  town  of  Alexandria  was  taken  by 
assault,  on  the  night  of  the  5th,  with  the  loss  of  between 
two  and  three  hundred  men;  and,  on  the  21st,  the  French 
army  appeared  before  Cairo,  which  was  defended  by 
Murad  Bey,  with  a  considerable  body  of  the  Mame- 
lukes ;  but  on  the  23d  it  was  attacked  and  carried.  The 
beys,  however,  attempted  to  rally,  and  collected  a  formid- 
able force  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cairo;  but  the  battle 
of  the  Pyramids,  which  was  fought  on  the  26th,  rendered 
the  French  masters  of  the  greater  part  of  the  country. 
In  that  engagement,  twenty-three  beys,  with  all  the  forces 
they  could  bring  into  the  field,  were  completely  defeated. 
Two  thousand  of  the  Mamelukes  were  slain,  and  four 
hundred  camels  with  their  baggage,  and  fifty  pieces  of 
cannon,  were  taken,  with  a  trifling  loss  on  the  part  of  the 
French. 

The  conquest  of  Egypt  now  appeared  to  be  complete  ; 
but,  on  the  1st  of  August,  the  expedition  received  a  ter- 
rible blow,  in  the  defeat  and  destruction  of  the  fleet,  by 
Admiral  Nelson.  The  French  land-forces,  however,  re- 
mained in  possession  of  Egypt;  and,  to  secure  his  con- 
quest, Buonaparte  advanced  into  Syria;  where,  after  gain- 
ing some  advantages,  he  received  a  decisive  check  before 
St.  John  de  Acre.  The  English  squadron,  under  Sir  Sid- 
ney Smith,  intercepted  a  flotilla,  which  was  bringing  his 
battering  artillery  and  ammunition  from  Egypt;  and  Sir 
Sidney,  acting  in  concert  with  the  Turks,  he  was  com- 
pletely repulsed  in  every  assault,  and  obliged  to  raise  the 
siege,  and  retreat  back  to  Egypt  with  the  shattered  remains 
of  his  army.  From  Egypt,  Buonaparte  soon  after  took 
an  opportunity  to  make  his  escape  to  France;  where  he 
became  the  author  of  a  new  revolution  in  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  unprincipled  attack  on  Egypt,  contrary  to  the 
faith  of  treaties,  so  incensed  the  Turks,  that  they  imme- 
diately declared  war  against  the  French  republic ;  and  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  having  accepted  a  subsidy  from  Great 
Britain,  entered  into  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Otto- 
man Porte  and  with  England,  and  gave  orders  for  a  large 
body  of  troops  to  be  raised,  to  act  against  France.  Austiia 
likewise  appeared  disposed  to  avail  itself  of  the  assistance 
of  this  new  ally;  and  the  French  directory,  having  applied 
to  the  emperor  for  an  explanation  on  the  subject,  and  re- 
ceived none  which  they  deemed  satisfactory,  sent  orders 
to  General  Jourdau  to  pass  the  Rhine,  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  forcing  the  diet  of  Ratisbon  to  declare  against 
the  march  of  the  Russian  troops.  He  executed  these 
orders  on  the  1st  of  March,  1799;  and,  nearly  about  the 
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same  time,  General  Bernadotte,  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  observation,  passed  the  Rhine  at  Waldeck,  invested 
Philipsburg,  and  summoned  that  fortress  to  surrender; 
while  General  Ney  sent  a  similar  summons  to  Manheim, 
which  immediately  opened  its  gates  to  him.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding these  proceedings,  the  French  ambassadors 
declared  to  the  congress  of  Rastadt,  which,  though  it 
had  sat  so  long,  had  as  yet  come  to  no  conclusion,  that 
these  hostile  movements  were  undertaken  solely  to  prevent 
the  interference  of  the  court  of  Petersburg,  and  accelerate 
a  general  peace.  The  congress  soon  after  was  broken  up, 
and  two  of  the  French  plenipotentiaries  were  murdered, 
as  they  were  leaving  the  town,  by  some  Austrian  hussars, 
or  persons  who  had  assumed  that  disguise. 

The  cabinet  of  Vienna  being  now  certain  of  the  aid  of 
Russia,  the  Austrian  army,  under  the  command  of  the 
Archduke  Charles,  passed  the  Lech  on  the  4th  of  March, 
and  the  war,  which  had  so  long  desolated  Europe,  was  re- 
newed. Fortune,  at  first,  appeared  to  declare  in  favour 
of  the  French.  A  body  of  troops  of  that  nation,  advancing 
through  Schaflhausen  towards  Suabia,  were  opposed  by 
a  detachment  of  Austrians,  whom  they  defeated,  taking 
the  general  and  three  thousand  men  prisoners.  They  were 
also  successful  for  a  short  time  in  Italy.  Their  troops  oc- 
cupied the  whole  of  Tuscany  ;  and  the  King  of  Sardinia 
was  reduced,  in  the  month  of  January,  to  the  cruel  ne- 
cessity of  formally  renouncing  the  sovereignty  of  Pied- 
mont, and  retiring,  with  his  family  and  adherents,  to  the 
island  whence  he  derived  his  title.  The  King  of  Naples, 
likewise,  having  again  taken  up  arms,  and  invaded  the 
Roman  republic,  after  being  at  first  so  successful  as  to 
obtain  possession  of  Rome,  was  totally  defeated,  and 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  tbe  island  of  Sicily. 

But,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  hostilities  with 
Austria,  the  French  arms  experienced  a  fatal  reverse.  On 
the  25th  of  March,  General  Jourdau  attacked  the  Austrians 
near  Stockach,  but  was  defeated,  and  obliged  to  retire  in 
disorder  ;  and,  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month,  General 
Kray  beat  the  French  on  the  Adige,  near  Verona,  and 
again  defeated  them  on  the  30th.  On  the  14th  of  April, 
Marshal  Suwarrow  arrived  with  the  first  column  of  Rus- 
sian troops,  and  the  successes  of  the  allies  became  rapid 
and  uninterrupted.  On  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  the 
Austrians  and  Russians  passed  the  Oglio,  and  drove  the 
French  before  them.  They  then  crossed  the  Addo,  and 
Suwarrow,  on  the  27th,  defeated  Moreau  at  Cassins ; 
and  so  decisive  was  his  victory,  that  General  Serrurier, 
and  three  thousand  men,  were  taken  prisoners,  and  Milan 
opened  its  gates  to  the  conquerors  on  the  30th.  Peschiera 
was  taken  on  the  6lh  of  May,  and,  on  the  10th,  Pizzighetone 
surrendered  to  General  Kray :  on  the  12th,  the  Austriani 
entered  Bologna,  and  took  »ne  thousand  two  hundred 
prisoners  ;  and,  on  the  23d,  they  took  possession  of  Ferrara. 
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In  Piedmont,  the  French,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
Moreau,  Macdonald,  and  Joubert,  beheld  themselves 
successively  deprived  of  all  their  strong  holds.  The  Aus- 
trians  entered  Turin  on  the  27th  of  May,  and  the  citadel 
surrendered  on  the  20th  of  June.  Mantua,  after  a  short 
siege,  for  so  strong  a  place,  surrendered  on  the  30th  of 
July,  the  city  of  Alessaudria  on  the  same  day ;  and  such 
was  the  success  of  the  campaign,  that  the  French  were 
obliged  to  abandon  the  whole  of  Italy;  Genoa,  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  adjoining  territory,  only  excepted.  On  the 
25th  of  August,  a  desperate  battle  was  fought  between 
the  French  and  the  Austrians  and  Russians  at  Novi,  in 
the  territory  of  Genoa,  in  which  the  French  are  supposed 
to  have  lost  not  less  than  ten  thousand  men  ;  but  this  vic- 
tory  was  purchased  with  a  loss  nearly  as  great  on  the  part 
of  the  allies. 

On  the  side  of  Switzerland,  the  affairs  of  the  republic 
at  first  wore  a  less  disastrous  aspect,  Massena  having  ob- 
tained some  slight  advantages.  These,  however,  were 
soon  counterbalanced,  by  events  more  favourable  to  the 
allies ;  the  French  general  being  obliged  to  abandon  Zurich, 
which  was  immediately  occupied  by  the  Austrian  troops 
under  Hotze. 

Italy  being  now  rescued  from  the  power  of  the  French, 
it  was  resolved  that  Suwarrow  should  proceed  with  his 
army  to  Switzerland,  to  drive  the  French  back  into  their 
own  territories,  and  enter  France ;  where  he  was  to  en- 
deavour to  re-establish  the  fallen  monarchy.  The  direc- 
tory was  now  convinced  of  their  danger,  and  made  every 
exertion  to  reinforce  their  armies  in  Switzerland,  and  the 
most  active  preparations  for  a  vigorous  defence.  Gene- 
ral Massena,  who  commanded  the  republican  army  in  that 
country,  displayed  great  military  genius,  and  evinced  un- 
common abilities  in  all  his  enterprises.  Knowing  that,  if 
Suwarrow  effected  a  junction  with  the  troops  already  act- 
ing against  him,  he  must  be  inevitably  overpowered,  he 
determined  to  attack  the  latter ;  and  in  a  variety  of  actions, 
during  four  whole  days,  between  the  14th  and  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, repeatedly  defeated  the  Austrian  and  Russian 
armies ;  many  thousands  being  killed  and  taken  prisoners ; 
among  the  former  of  which  was  the  brave  Austrian  genera), 
Hotze. 

Suwarrow,  in  consequence,  on  his  arrival  in  Switzerland, 
found  it  impossible  to  join  his  defeated  and  dispirited 
allies ;  his  plans  were  all  rendered  abortive ;  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  immediately  withdrawing  into  Germany ; 
and,  during  his  retreat  over  mountains  covered  with  snow, 
and  through  roads  nearly  impassable,  he  suffered  as  much 
loss  as  could  have  ensued  after  a  signal  defeat. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  Buonaparte,  having  found 
means  to  escape  from  Egypt,  and  elude  the  vigilance  of 
the  British  cruizers,  armed  in  France,  accompanied  by 
General  Bertbier  and  some  other  officers.    The  recent 
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losses  which  the  republic  had  sustained,  and  the  imminent 
danger  which  threatened  its  very  existence,  had  greatly 
weakened  the  authority  of  the  directory,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  the  total  alteration  of  the  constitution  and  go- 
vernment, which  had  probably  beeu  projected  by  the 
Abbe  Sieyes,  and  which  the  popularity  and  enterprising 
spirit  of  Buonaparte  enabled  him  to  carry  into  execution. 

The  first  step  towards  this  revolution  was  taken  by  the 
council  of  ancients;  which,  on  the  9th  of  November, 
passed  a  decree,  consisting  of  five  articles;  the  chief  of 
which  were,  that  the  legislative  body  should,  on  the  next 
day,  be  removed  to  St.  Cloud ;  that  Buonaparte  bhould 
be  commissioned  to  carry  into  execution  this  decree ;  and, 
for  this  purpose,  should  be  appointed  commandant  of  all 
the  troops  in  Paris  or  its  neighbourhood,  of  the  guard  of 
the  legislative  Imdy,  of  that  of  the  directory,  and  of  the 
stationary  national  guard  ;  that  this  decree  should  be  com- 
municated by  message  to  the  council  of  five  hundred,  and 
to  the  executive  directory,  and  transmitted  to  all  the  com- 
munes of  the  republic  by  extraordinary  couriers.  After 
this  decree  had  been  passed,  the  council  of  ancients  pro- 
ceeded to  publish  an  address  to  the  French  nation,  justi- 
ficatory of  their  own  conduct,  and  asserting  "  that  the 
common  safety  and  common  prosperity  were  the  object 
of  this  constitutional  measure :  the  inhabitants  of  Paris 
were  desired  to  remain  tranquil,  since  the  presence  of  the 
legislative  body  would  soon  be  restored  to  them,  and  the 
result  would  shew  whether  that  body  was  worthy  and 
capable  of  preparing  the  means  of  happiness."  Gene- 
ral Buonaparte  soon  after  appeared  at  ihe  bar,  accom- 
panied by  several  officers  of  his  staff,  and  addressed  the 
council  in  a  short  speech,  in  which  he  represented  that 
the  republic  was  perishing,  and  they  knew  it ;  but  that  the 
decree  they  had  just  passed  had  saved  it : — "  Yes,"  said 
he,  "  we  will  have  a  republic  founded  on  true  liberty  and 
national  representation.  1  swear  it  in  my  name,  and  that  of 
my  companions  in  arms."  Most  of  the  members  present 
received  these  exclamations  with  applauses;  and  the  as- 
sembly broke  up  with  shouts  of  **  Vive  la  Republique !" 

On  the  same  day,  the  council  of  five  hundred,  having 
been  informed,  by  a  message  from  the  council  of  ancients, 
of  the  decree  passed  by  the  latter,  adjourned  in  consequence 
to  the  following  day,  when  they  were  to  meet  at  St.  Cloud. 
In  the  sitting  which  was  held  there  on  the  10th,  they  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  seven  members  commissioned  to 
make  a  report  on  the  situation  of  affairs.  The  sitting  was 
very  tumultuous,  many  members  exclaiming,  "  No  dic- 
tator !  No  dictatorship  !" — The  secretary  read  a  letter  from 
the  director,  Barras,  stating  that  "  the  glory  which  ac- 
companied the  return  of  the  illustrious  warrior,  to  whom 
he  had  had  the  happiness  to  open  the  career  of  renown, 
the  distinguished  marks  of  confidence  shown  him  by  the 
legislative  body,  and  the  decree  of  the  national  repre- 
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sentation,  had  convinced  him  that  the  perils  of  liberty 
■were  then  surmounted,  and  the  interest  of  the  armies  se- 
cured ;  and  that  he  returned  with  joy  to  the  rank  of  a 
simple  citizen,  happy  to  transfer,  complete,  and  more  re- 
spectable than  ever,  the  destinies  of  the  republic,  of  which 
he  had  been  one  of  the  depositories." 

While  some  of  the  members  were  urging  the  propriety 
of  choosing  another  director  in  the  room  of  Barras,  Ge- 
neral Buonaparte  entered  the  hall,  attended  by  some  offi- 
cers and  grenadiers,  and  walked  up  towards  the  president. 
A  violent  agitation  immediately  ensued  among  the  members, 
some  of  whom  rushed  precipitately  from  their  seats,  and 
endeavoured  to  seize  him  by  the  collar;  others  cried, 
"  Out-law  him!"  and- one  attempted  to  stab  him  with  a 
dagger,  but  the  blow  was  warded  oft  by  a  grenadier.  The 
tumult  increased  to  a  most  violent  degree.  All  the  mem- 
bers quitted  their  seats  ; — the  president,  Lucien  Buona- 
parte, laid  down  his  badge  of  office  on  the  table,  and  re- 
signed ;  upon  which  the  doors  of  the  hall  were  opened, 
and  an  officer  entered  with  a  guard,  exclaiming,  "  General 
Buonaparte  orders  the  hall  to  be  cleared." — The  order 
wasicarried  into  effect  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  sittings  were  resuun  4  m  the  evening,  and  Lucien 
Buonaparte  took  the  president's  chair.     A  decree  was 
passed,  abolishing  the  directory,  and  appointing  a  consular 
government  of  three,   namely,   Buonaparte,  Sieyes,  and 
Roger  Ducox,  who  :tll  appeared,  and  took  the  oath  to  be 
faithful  to  the  republic:  after  which  the  council  adjourned 
its  silting  till  the  <20th  of  February.   On  the  same  day,  ihe 
council  of  ancients  met  also  at  St.  Cloud,  the  proceedings 
of  which  weie  almost  a  copy  of  those  of  the  council  of 
five  hundred.    They  likewise  voted  the  abolishing  of  the 
directory,   the  appointment  of  a  consular  executive  of 
three  persons,  and  then  adjourned  till  the  20th  of  Febru- 
ary. •   By  the  same  decrees,  sixty-one  members  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  legislative  body  ;  and  thus  was  the  national 
representation,  and  the  vaunted  constitution  of  the  third 
year,  overturned  by  one  man  and  the  bayonets  of  a  few 
soldiers.   A  new  constitution  was  framed  aud  accepted  by 
the  armies,  and  apparently  by  the  people.    By  this  con- 
stitution, the  whole  of  the  executive,  and,  indeed,  almost 
all  other  power,  was  vested  in  the  first  consul. 

The  first  measures  of  Buonaparte  were  intended 
to  impress  the  people  with  an  idea  of  his  moderation. 
He  directed  his  attention  to  the  situation  of  the  west- 
ern departments,  and  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he 
promised  a  perfect  freedom  of  worship,  and  a  full  and 
entire  amnesty.  The  surviving  victims  of  the  revolution 
of  the  4th  of  September,  who  were  condemned  to  waste 
away  their  lives  in  the  pestilential  plains  of  Cayenne, 
were  recalled,  with  the  exception  of  Pichegru.  Couriers 
were  also  despatched  to  the  courts  of  London  and  Vienna, 
with  proposals  of  peace ;  but,  as  the  overtures  were  re- 
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jected  by  each  of  those  powers,  the  most  active  prepara- 
tions were  made  on  all  sides  for  the  prosecution  of  the 

wa  r. 

The  attention  of  the  republic  was,  however,  distracted 
by  the  rebellion  in  the  western  departments,  which  had 
now  assumed  a  serious  aspect.  Four  departments  were 
placed  out  of  the  constitution,  and  the  most  vigorous 
measures  were  adopted  to  quell  the  insurgents.  General 
Brune  was  appointed  to  command  the  aimy  against  them, 
which  was  said  to  consist  of  thirty  thousand  men.  The* 
vigorous  measures  adopted  soon  deprived  the  insurrection 
of  the  formidable  appearance  it  had  assumed.  After 
the  submission  of  several  of  the  chiefs,  General  Brune 
made  every  disposition  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  against 
Georges,  who  possessed  the  greatest  power  of  the  Chouan 
leaders,  and  who  was  very  advantageously  posted  in  the 
Morbihan  and  Finisterre.  By  the  rapidity  of  his  move- 
ments, General  Brune  was  enabled  to  hem  in  the  Chouans, 
and  to  reduce  them  to  the  necessity  of  either  hazarding  a 
battle  or  submitting.  Georges  chose  the  lattery  and  sur- 
rendered twenty  thousand  muskets  and  twelve  pieces  of 
cannon.  This  event  afforded  the  French  government  the 
means  of  powerfully  reinforcing  the  armies  of  Italy  and 
the  Rhine. 

In  Italy,  vigorous  preparations  were  made  for  the  fol- 
lowing campaign,  which  was  opened  on  the  6th  of  April. 
Massena  was  attacked  by  General  Melas,  and  obliged  to 
retire,  first  to  Savona  and  Vado,  and  afterwards  to  Genoa, 
\\  uh  the  remainder  of  his  army,  which  consisted  of  eighteen 
thousand  men.  Another  battle  was  fought  at  Voltri,  and 
maintained  by  both  parties  with  the  most  determined  ob- 
stinacy. The  French  were  al  last  compelled  to  yield, 
and  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  They  retired 
into  Genoa,  where  General  Massena  expressed  a  deter 
mination  to  defend  himself  to  the  last  extremity. 

While  the  Italian  campaign  was  distinguished  by  vic- 
tories so  biilliant  and  so  important,  the  commencement 
of  the  war  in  Germany  was  more  inauspicious.  The 
French,  having  crossed  the  Rhine  in  three  divisions  at 
Kehl,  Brisach,  and  Basle,  forced  the  Austrian  aimy  to 
fall  back  to  the  line  of  Stockach.  A  battle  took  place 
on  the  4th  of  May,  which  terminated  in  favour  of  the 
French,  and  which  decided  the  fate  of  (!ie  campaign. 
The  Austrian*  were  never  able  after  this  defeat  to  oppose 
the  enemy  in  the  field,  but  continued  retiring  before  them  ; 
in  adversity,  however,  displaying  the  most  heroic  courage, 
and  disputing  every  inch  of  ground  with  the  greatest  ob- 
stinacy. 

The  attention  of  Europe,  however,  was  more  particu- 
larly drawn  to  the  critical  situation  of  affairs  in  Italy.  On 
the  6th  of  May,  Buonaparte  set  out  for  the  army  of  re- 
serve, which  was  appointed  to  relieve  Massena.  After 
entering  Italy,  he  made  himself  master  of  Milan,  Parma, 
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Lodi,  Cremona,  and  of  all  the  course  of  the  Po.  Ge- 
neral Melas  seems  not  to  have  been  apprised  of  the 
strength  or  advanced  progress  of  the  enemy,  till  it  was 
too  late  to  oppose  an  effectual  barrier  to  their  progress. 
Even  the  surrender  of  Genoa,  which  took  place  on  the 
5th  of  June,  seemed  to  produce  no  change  in  the  plans 
*  of  the  chief  consul,  nor  to  effect  any  favourable  reverse 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Austrians. 

On  the  9lh,  General  Olio  was  attacked  by  the  French 
at  Casteggio;  the  battle  was  obstinate  and  sanguinary, 
and  victory  long  remianed  doubtful,  but  at  length  declared 
in  favour  of  the  French,  with  a  great  loss  on  both  sides : 
this  was  a  prelude  to  the  decisive  battle  of  Marengo,  a 
battle  which  was  Rear  deciding  the  fate  of  Europe,  in 
that  way  which  good  and  loyal  men  had  long  looked  for, 
rather  with  earnest  desire  than  confident  hope ;  the  ad- 
vantage for  six  hours  vuas  greatly  in  favour  of  the  Aus- 
lrians, but  some  of  those  circumstances  which  frequently 
happen  in  all  human  concerns,  and  which  no  precaution 
can  prevent,  turned  the  apparent  certainty  of  a  brilliant 
victory  into  a  melancholy  and  ruinous  defeat.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  battle,  a  convention  was  entered  into  by 
the  commanders  in  chief  of  both  armies,  by  which  an 
armistice  was  agreed  upon,  till  an  answer  should  be  re- 
ceived from  the  court  of  Vienna  respecting  a  negotiation, 
by  which  Genoa  was  surrendered  to  the  French,  together 
with  ail  the  strong  places  of  Lombardy  and  Piedmont. 
Great  as  was  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Austrians  by  the 
battle  of  Marengo,  the  situation  of  their  affairs  does  not 
seem  to  justify  the  extraordinary  conduct  of  General 
Melas,  in  voluntarily  surrendering  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  nearly  all  the  fruits  of  a  successful  campaign.  To 
the  overtures  of  the  chief  consul  for  negotiation,  the  court 
of  Vienna  pleaded  its  being  bound  in  honour  only  to  ne- 
gotiate in  concert  with  Great  Britain.  To  this  the  chief 
consul  assented,  and  communicated  the  intelligence  to  the 
British  government,  demanding,  at  the  same  time,  a  naval 
armistice  as  a  preliminary  to  negotiation.  Upon  this 
point  the  two  contending  powers  entered  into  a  discussion, 
but  could  not  agree  concerning  the  conditions.  France 
insisted  upon  being  allowed  to  supply  the  Brest  fleet  with 
stores,  and  Egypt  with  those  necessaries  of  which  the 
French  army  were  in  want.  As  this  condition  rendered 
the  superiority  of  Britain  at  sea  completely  useless,  mi- 
nisters refused  to  agree  to  these  conditions ;  and  the  ne- 
gotiations were  broken  off. 

The  emperor,  in  the  mean  time,  having  refused  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  conditions  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace 
signed  by  his  plenipotentiary  at  Paris,  the  armistice  was 
broken  off,  and  a  proclamation  to  that  effect  was  pub- 
lished by  the  French  general.  Upon  the  rupture  of  the 
negotiation,  fresh  preliminaries  were  sent  to  Vienna  by 
Buonaparte,  which  were  at  length  ratified  by  the  emperor, 
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who  consented  to  surrender  Ulm,  Tngolstadt,  and  Philips- 
burgh,  in  order  that  a  definitive  treaty  might  be  exposed 
to  no  further  obstacles.  After  a  considerable  delay,  it 
was  at  last  agreed  that  a  congress  should  meet  at  Lune- 
ville,  and  Count  Cobentzel  was  appointed  plenipoten- 
tiary by  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  the  first  consul's  bro- 
ther, Joseph,  on  the  part  of  France.  While  affairs  on  the 
continent  thus  began  to  assume  a  pacific  appearance,  the 
terms  of  the  armistice  were  openly  violated  by  the  French 
army  in  Italy  invading  Tuscany.  This  violation  of  the 
armistice,  together  with  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  several 
other  important  points,  rendered  it  evident  that  hostilities 
would  be  recommenced  at  no  very  distant  period.  This 
event  took  place  on  the  24th  of  November,  when  the 
French  took  possession  of  Aschaffenburgh,  and  soon  after 
defeated  the  Austrians  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Hohenliu- 
den.  An  armistice  was  then  concluded  at  Steyer,  on  the 
25th  of  November.  The  conditions  were  very  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  Austrians,  and  rendered  the  resumption  of 
hostilities  both  dangerous  and  difficult.  This  was  soon 
followed  by  an  armistice  in  Italy,  which  was  concluded  at 
Treviso,  and  finally  put  an  end  to  the  war  on  the  continent. 
A  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between  the  contending 
powers,  by  which  the  French  gained  every  point  for  which 
they  had  taken  up  arms. 

The  evacuation  of  Egypt,  so  glorious  to  the  British  arms, 
and  so  disgraceful  to  those  of  France,  having  led  to  a  ter- 
mination of  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  French 
republic,  Buonaparte  fitted  out  a  great  expedition  for  St. 
Domingo,  to  restore,  as  he  said,  the  French  West-India 
colonies  to  tranquillity  and  order.    On  board  the  fleet, 
and  transports  which  accompanied  it,  an  army  of  above 
twenty-five  thousand  me  t,  the  flower  of  the  French  sol- 
diery, and  completely  e .p  ipped,  was  embarked.  The 
celebrated  negro  chief,  Toi.ssaint,  after  making  a  brave 
defence,  at  length  concluded  a  capitulation  with  the 
French  generals;  who  afterwards  treacherously  seized  him 
on  false  pretences,  and  sent  him  in  chains  to  Europe,  to 
end  his  days  in  a  French  prison,  not  without  suspicion'  of 
having  been  assassinated.   The  war  was  carried  on  against 
the  negroes  of  St.  Domingo  by  Le  Clerc,  (the  first  con- 
sul's brother-in-law,)  and  after  him  by  Rochambeau,  in  a 
manner  that  would  have  disgraced  the  most  savage  nations 
of  antiquity.     The  recommencement  of  the  war  with 
Britain,  however,  having  deprived  the  first  consul  of  the 
means  of  sending  any  reinforcements  to  his  troops,  the 
French  were  entirely  driven  out  of  the  island,  and  St.  Do- 
mingo was  erected  into  an  independent  negro  state,  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Empire  of  Hayti." 

Preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  between  France 
and  England  in  the  month  of  October,  1801,  and  a  de- 
finitive treaty  was  concluded  at  Amiens  in  the  following 
spring.    But  it  was  soon  apparen.  that  Buonaparte  now 
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considered  the  whole  world,  and  Great  Britain  amongst 
the  rest,  as  so  completely  humbled,  that  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  conceal  his  views,  or  retard  their  executioa. 
Even  before  this  treaty  had  been  signed,  he  had  caused 
himself  to  be  declared  sovereign  of  Italy,  under  the  title 
of  President  of  the  Italian  Republic.  He  afterwards 
took  possession  of  the  island  of  Elba;  reserved  Pied- 
mont; kept  possession  of  Holland;  excited  commotions 
in  Switzerland,  re-entered  it  with  his  troops,  annihilated 
the  liberty  of  that  interesting  country;  and  authoritatively 
disposed  of  the  affairs  of  Germany,  as  if  he  had  been 
sovereign  of  the  empire.  These,  and  a  variety  of  other 
outrages,  equally  offensive  and  unjustifiable,  at  last  roused 
the  spirit  of  the  British  nation,  and  hostilities  recom- 
menced betwixt  the  two  nations  in  the  month  of  May, 
1S03. 

During  the  whole  of  the  year,  preparations  for  the  in- 
vasion of  England  were  continued,  but,  from  being  ac- 
customed to  these,  without  seeing  any  effect  produced 
by  them,  the  hopes  of  the  French,  and  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  English,  were  daily  abated. 

In  March,  1804,  General  Moreau  was  arrested  and 
imprisoned,  on  the  charge  of  having  engaged  in  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  person  and  government  of  Buonaparte. 
The  exiled  Pichegru,  who,  after  escaping  from  Cayenne 
to  England,  had  landed  clandestinely  in  France,  and 
Georges,  an  emigrant  royalist,  together  with  several  others 
of  the  same  class,  were  declared  to  have  been  his  accom- 
plices in  this  plot.  Both  of  these  were  arrested,  and  the  for- 
mer, having  been  soon  after  found  dead  in  prison,  attempts 
were  made,  though  without  success,  to  persuade  the 
public  that  he  had  fallen  by  his  own  hand.  Georges  and 
Moreau  were  brought  to  trial.  The  former  was  con- 
demned and  executed,  heroically  exclaiming,  as  he  laid 
his  head  on  the  block,  "  Vive  le  Hoi,  vive  Louis  XV III!" 
and  the  latter  was  sentenced  to  two  years  imprisonment, 
which  being  afterwards  commuted  for  banishment,  he 
withdrew  to  Spain,  and  thence  to  America. 

In  consequeuce  of  this  conspiracy,  the  abject  senate 
of  Buonaparte,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  creatures,  soli- 
cited him  to  take  upon  himself  the  imperial  dignity,  and 
declare  it  hereditary  in  his  family,  on  pretence  that  the 
government  of  the  republic  would  thus  become  perma- 
nently established,  and  secure  from  the  attacks  of  her  ene- 
mies. This  application  was  made  by  the  senate  in  a  body, 
on  the  20th  of  May,  and  the  first  consul  was  graciously 
pleased,  for  the  good  of  his  country,  to  comply  with  this 
request,  and  accordingly  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor  of 
the  French,  and  appointed  his  imperial  highness,  Prince 
Joseph  Buonaparte,  grand  elector;  and  his  imperial  high- 
ness, Prince  Louis  Buonaparte,  constable  of  the  empire. 
His  two  colleagues,  the  second  and  third  consuls,  having 
proved  their  fidelity  to  him,  by  not  interfering  in  the 
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smallest  degree  with  the  affairs  of  government,  except  as 
directed  by  him,  were  gratified  by  the  high-sounding  titles 
of  arch-chancellor  and  arch-treasurer  of  the  empire. 

Thus,  after  wading  through  rivers  of  blood,  and  suffer- 
ing the  greatest  calamities  for  the  abolition  of  royalty,  did 
the  Great  Nation  return  to  the  point  whence  it  set  out, 
and  submitted  to  the  same,  or  rather  to  an  infinitely  more 
arbitrary,  form  of  government. 

About  the  same  period,  the  detection  of  various  subor 
dinate  plots  was  announced,  and,  with  a  view  to  excite  a 
spirit  of  resentment  against  England,  the  British  ministers 
at  Stutgard  and  Munich  were  charged  with  attempts  to 
create  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Buonaparte,  and 
with  other  practices,  in  violation  of  die  law  of  nations ;  a 
charge  which  was  soon  effectually  refuted:  but,  while 
breaches  of  the  law  of  nations  were  so  liberally  imputed 
to  others,  Buonaparte  seemed  anxious  to  convince  the 
world  that  he  was  exempted  from  its  restraints,  and  might 
treat  foreign  states  as  if  they  were  part  of  his  own  do- 
minions. In  conformity  with  this  principle,  the  Duke 
d'Enghien,  grandson  to  the  Prince  of  Coude,  was  seized  by 
a  detachment  of  the  usurper's  army,  upon  his  own  estate, 
in  the  neutral  territory  of  Baden,  and  sent  in  irons  to 
Paris.  On  the  21st  of  March,  he  was  condemned  by  a 
military  commission  at  Vincennes,  and  shot  at  midnight 
in  the  adjoining  wood. 

To  this  outrage  against  justice  and  humanity  were 
added  a  variety  of  acts  equally  demonstrative  of  the  vas- 
salage to  which  the  continent  was  reduced,  and  of  the 
unbridled  insolence  in  which  its  tyrant  thought  himself 
privileged  to  indulge.  A  British  messenger,  bearing 
despatches  to  Petersburgh,  was  stopped  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  and  robbed  of  his  papers  by  French  soldiers ; 
and  Sir  George  Rumbold,  the  English  ambassador  to 
Lower  Saxony,  was  seized  near  Hamburg,  by  order  of 
the  French  minister  of  police,  but  released  through  the 
interference  of  Prussia. 

Wearied  out  at  length  with  these  multiplied  insults,  and 
ashamed  of  the  humiliating  timidity  which  had  so  long 
permitted  them,  some  of  the  principal  European  powers 
appeared  disposed  to  unite  in  another  effort  for  recover- 
ing their  independence.  The  issue  of  this  unfortunate 
coalition  forms  the  most  important  topic  of  history  for 
1805. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  who  had  made  several  spirited  but  ineffectual  re- 
monstrances concerning  the  murder  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien, 
proposed  to  negotiate  a  peace  between  France  and  Eng- 
land :  but,  while  the  person  commissioned  to  this  office 
was  waiting  at  Berlin  for  passports  to  Paris,  intelli- 
gence was  received  that  Genoa  had  been  seized  and  an- 
nexed to  the  French  territory.  Such  a  repetition  of  those 
outrages,  which  it  was  the  manifest  intention  of  Russia 
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to  prevent,  seemed  to  indicate  a  disposition  so  osten- 
tatiously offensive,  as  induced  the  emperor  to  recall  his 
agent,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Austria,  to  have  imme- 
diate recourse  to  arms.  In  the  beginning  of  September, 
the  Archduke  Charles  took  the  command  of  the  Austrian 
forces  in  Italy;  and  General  Mack  of  those  in  Germany. 
The  abilities  of  the  latter  had  been  highly  extolled ;  but 
no  sooner  did  he  begin  to  act,  than  all  his  measures  were 
marked  by  precipitation,  indecision,  and  a  total  want  of 
resource  on  any  unexpected  change  of  circumstances. 
Having  seized  Bavaria,  whose  monarch  had  taken  part 
with  France,  he  advanced  into  Suabia  ;  but,  on  the  ap 
proach  of  Buonaparte,  who  had  rapidly  marched  a  pow- 
erful army  across  from  Boulogne,  Mack  immediately  re- 
treated to  Ulm.  There  he  remained  while  another  French 
army,  which  had  evacuated  Hanover,  forced  a  passage 
through  the  Prussian  estates  in  Franconia,  and  took  its 
station  between  Ulm  and  the  Austrian  dominions.  This 
violation  of  a  neutral  territory,  though  consonant  to  the 
practice  and  principles  of  the  French,  Mack  seems  never 
to  have  expected  ;  and  it  appears  to  have  produced  the 
effect  of  paralysing  all  his  faculties,  and  depriving  him  of 
the  power  to  act.  He  made  no  effort  to  diseugage  himself 
from  the  force  which  was  surrounding  him,  but,  on  the 
17th  of  October,  surrendered  his  army  by  capitulation; 
and  when  a  proposal  was  afterwards  made  that  he  should 
carry  the  articles  into  execution,  some  days  previous  to 
that  which  had  been  fixed,  so  completely  was  he  un- 
manned, that  he  tamely  consented.  The  path  to  Vienna 
was  now  open,  as  the  Russians,  who  had  reached  their 
ground  before  the  appointed  day,  finding  no  allies  to  sup- 
port them,  retired  into  Moravia.  In  that  province  the 
Emperor  Francis  joined  them  with  a  small  army,  and 
Buonaparte  took  possession  of  the  capital  on  the  13th 
of  November.  There,  however,  he  lost  no  time,  but, 
with  that  wonderful  celerity  which  distinguished  all  his 
movements,  followed  the  allies  into  Moravia,  and  at 
Austerlitz,  on  the  2d  of  December,  gave  them  a  total 
defeat,  which  terminated,  in  less  than  two  months  from 
its  commencement,  this  unfortunate  and  ill-conducted 
effort  for  the  independence  of  Europe.  Next  day,  an 
interview  took  place  between  the  emperor  of  Austria  and 
Buonaparte,  at  which  an  armistice  was  agreed  on.  A 
treaty  of  peace  was  soon  after  dictated  by  the  latter  at 
Presburg,  and  Francis,  by  the  cession  of  his  Tyrolese  and 
Venetian  dominions,  and  all  his  possessions  in  Suabia, 
ransomed  the  remainder.  The  Archduke  Charles,  in  the 
mean  time,  had,  with  his  usual  generalship,  made  a  mas- 
terly retreat  before  a  superior  army,  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Vienna,  which  he  was  ready  to  have  retaken,  when 
the  mortifying  intelligence  of  the  armistice  prevented  him. 
His  brother,  Ferdinand,  had  likewise  defeated  the  French 
forces  in  Bohemia.    Prussia,  to  whose  timid  and  tem- 
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porising  policy  the  calamities  of  Europe  at  this  time 
were  chargeable,  at  length  partook  of  the  sufferings  she 
had  occasioned.  On  the  violation  of  her  neutrality,  she 
seemed  disposed  to  assume  a  hostile  attitude ;  but  when 
a  crisis  of  short  duration  occurred,  at  which  the  vigorous 
impression  of  her  arms  might  have  restored  her  own  dig 
nity  and  the  balance  of  nations,  she,  with  her  usual  hesi- 
tation, permitted  it  to  pass,  and  contented  herself  with 
issuing  a  manifesto,  and  despatching  an  ambassador.  She 
suffered  this  negotiator  to  be  trifled  with,  till  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz  was  gained,  and  then,  instead  of  obtaining  satis- 
faction, she  was  obliged  to  pay  for  demanding  it.  She 
was  stript  of  her  Franconian  possessions  by  France,  who 
transferred  to  her,  in  return,  a  ridiculous  claim,  by  con- 
quest, to  the  electorate  of  Hanover  ;  a  boon  which  ne- 
cessarily involved  her  in  a  war  with  England,  and  occa- 
sioned the  loss  of  her  shipping  and  commerce. 

Peace  having  now  been  compulsively  restored  round 
the  frontiers  of  France,  and  no  channel  of  annoyance  re- 
maining to  Russia,  Buonaparte  was  left  at  leisure  to  par- 
tition out  the  territories  of  his  defeated  enemies.  His  first 
object  was  to  aggrandise  the  members  of  his  own  family, 
and  to  overbalance  the  obscurity  of  their  birth,  by  placing 
them  in  splendid  and  imposing  situations.  A  small  Anglo- 
Russian  army  having  landed  at  Naples  during  the  contest 
in  Germany,  with  a  view  to  form  a  diversion  in  favour  of 
the  allies,  he  was  thus  furnished  with  a  pretext  for  deposing 
Ferdinand  IV.,  and  placing  his  brother  Joseph  on  the 
throne  of  Naples.  Ferdinand  immediately  withdrew  to 
Sicily  :  but  his  Italian  subjects  did  not  submit  to  the 
usurper  so  passively  as  might  have  been  expected.  The 
fortress  of  Gaeta,  under  the  brave  Prince  of  Hesse,  made 
an  obstinate  resistance  against  the  army  of  Massena  :  and 
the  Calabrians,  with  the  support  of  a  few  British  auxiliaries, 
bravely  maintained  the  cause  of  their  legitimate  sovereigu. 
In  this  quarter,  the  English  forces  obtained  a  signal  vic- 
tory over  the  army  of  Regnier,  on  the  4th  of  July. 

Holland  was  at  the  same  time  destined  to  form  an  ap- 
panage for  another  of  the  Corsican  princes.  The  Ba- 
tavian  republic  was  transformed  into  a  kingdom ;  and 
while  the  enervated  Italians,  who  had  never  tasted  poli- 
tical liberty,  were  valiantly  combating  the  power  of  France, 
the  degenerate  Dutch,  whose  ancestors  had  made  the 
world  resound  with  the  tale  of  their  exploits  in  the  cause 
of  freedom,  bowed  their  necks  without  a  struggle  to  the 
yoke  of  Louis  Buonaparte  ! 

The  second  object  of  the  Corsican  usurper  was  to  dis- 
play to  Europe,  for  its  future  instruction,  the  power  of 
reward  and  punishment,  which  he  had  acquired.  He  ac- 
cordingly conferred  the  regal  dignity  on  the  electors  of 
Bavaria  and  Wirtemburg,  augmenting  their  dominions 
from  the  spoils  of  Austria  and  Prussia  ;  and  many  inferior 
titles  and  domains  were  bestowed  upou  others  of  his  c-rea- 
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tures  or  dependents.  But  the  most  important  of  his  arrange- 
ments was  not  acccmplished  till  July,  1806,  when  he  com- 
pelled a  large  proportion  of  the  southern  states  of  Ger- 
man) to  separate  themselves  from  the  empire,  and  to  form 
themselves  into  a  new  league,  called  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine,  under  his  own  immediate  guardianship  and  pro- 
tection. Immediately  after  this  arrangement  had  been 
publicly  announced,  Francis,  either  from  despondency 
or  from  the  secret  compulsion  of  Buonaparte,  declared 
his  resignation  of  the  imperial  crown  of  Germany,  and 
thus  dissolved  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  Germanic 
body. 

About  the  same  period,  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Russia 
was  concluded  at  Paris  by  M.  d'Otibril,  whom  the  czar 
had  employed  for  this  purpose;  but  the  terms  to  which  he 
acceded  being  contrary  to  his  instructions,  the  ratification 
of  his  sovereign  was  refused.  A  negotiation,  which  had 
continued  six  months  between  the  French  and  English 
ministry,  was  also  broken  off;  and,  before  the  Earl  of 
Lauderdale  quitted  Paris,  the  discussions  between  France 
and  Prussia  had  advanced  to  a  point  which  left  no  pros- 
pect, and  only  the  slightest  chance,  of  friendly  arrange- 
ment. The  tone  of  the  Prussian  court  was  that  of  firm- 
ness :  the  troops  were  animated  with  enthusiasm,  in  the 
expectation  of  hostilities,  which  they  conceived  the  honour 
of  a  nation  had  long  since  required.  The  zeal  of  the 
people  coincided  with  the  sentiments  of  the  army.  Various 
towns  and  provinces  proposed  to  raise  and  maintain  regi- 
ments at  their  own  expense;  and  the  students  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Halle  requested  permission  to  constitute  them- 
selves into  a  regiment  of  Hussars.  The  disposition  mani- 
fested by  the  court  was  equally  approved  by  foreign  powers 
as  by  Prussian  subjects.  The  King  of  Sweden  was  eager 
to  cherish  the  prospect  which  seemed  thus  to  be  afforded 
of  checking  the  aggrandisement  of  France,  and  despatched 
a  letter,  written  by  his  own  hand,  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 
the  object  and  effect  of  which  were  to  produce  the  oblivion 
of  past  altercations,  and  the  restoration  of  that  confidence 
and  amity  which  had  been  suspended.  The  Prussian 
vessels,  also,  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  were  speedily 
liberated;  and,  to  cherish  the  spirit  of  hostility  against 
France,  and  give  it  a  direction  of  the  greatest  possible  effect 
against  that  government,  by  producing  a  system  of  com- 
bined operations,  Lord  Morpeth  was  despatched  to  the 
court  of  Berlin  with  proposals  of  a  very  comprehensive  de- 
scription. The  object  of  his  mission  was  indeed  no  less 
than  the  co-operation  of  a  considerable  English  force  with 
the  Prussian  army,  which,  with  the  vast  forces  of  the 
Russian  emperor,  might  be  brought  to  bear  with  far  greater 
probability  of  success  than  could  attend  any  single-handed 
contest  on  the  part  of  Prussia. 

The  preparations  of  Prussia  were  met  with  equal  alert- 
ness by  Buonaparte.    On  the  24'h  of  September,  he 
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quitted  his  capital  to  join  the  armies,  infusing  activity  as 
he  passed  into  the  various  parts  of  the  service,  and  settling 
arrangements  adapted  to  all  the  details  of  that  complicated 
and  formidable  machine,  whose  operations  he  was  about 
to  direct  with  that  promptitude  which  had  so  uniformly 
promoted  his  success.  In  the  mean  time,  discussions  were 
still  continued,  and,  even  when  both  monarchs  were  at  the 
head-quarters  of  their  respective  troops,  a  despatch  was 
delivered  from  the  Prussian  outposts  to  those  of  the  Fiench 
army,  which  still  afforded  an  opening  for  amicable  adjust- 
ment. Within  a  very  few  days  after,  however,  a  leclaration, 
stating  the  grounds  of  the  war,  was  published  by  the 
Prussian  cabinet. 

Both  parties  considered  themselves  now  ready  for  the 
conflict,  and  so  confident  was  Prussia  in  her  own  strength, 
that,  on  the  (29th  of  September,  just  before  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  she  appears  to  have  refrained  from 
anv  attempts  at  reinforcement  from  other  powers. 

The  French  army  had  advanced  in  three  divisions  :  the 
right,  consisting  of  the  corps  of  Marshals  Ney  and  Soult, 
with  a  division  of  Bavarian  troops,  proceeded  by  the  route 
of  Ambergand  Nuremberg,  to  unite  at  Bayreuth,  in  their 
advance  upon  Hoff:  the  centre  was  composed  of  the  re- 
serve under  the  grand  Duke  of  Berg,  with  the  corps  of 
Bernadotte,  Prince  de  Ponte  Corvo,  and  Marshal  Da- 
votist;  and  the  imperial  guards  marched  by  Bamberg  to- 
wards Cronach,  and.  by  way  of  Saalherg  and  Schltitz  to 
Gera:  the  left,  consisting  of  the  troops  of  Marshals 
Lannes  and  Augereau,  took  their  route  for  Schweinfurth, 
towards  Cobourg  and  Saalfeld.  The  Prussian  army, 
having  its  right  under  General  Blucher,  its  centre  under 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  its  left  commanded  by  Prince 
Hohenloe,  had  taken  a  very  strong  position  along  the 
north  of  Frankfort  on  the  Maine.  The  campaign  opened 
with  the  battle  of  Schleitz.  Three  Prussian  regiments 
sustained,  with  great  firmness,  one  of  the  most  spirited 
charges  of  the  enemy's  cavalry;  but  they  were  finally  de- 
feated, with  a  loss  of  nearly  seven  hundred  men,  killed, 
wounded,  and  taken,  and  five  hundred  waggons,  contain- 
ing articles  of  great  utility  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
campaign. 

On  the  10th,  the  left  wing  of  the  French  was  equally 
successful  under  Marshal  Lannes  against  Graseuthall. 
After  a  cannonade  for  about  two  hours,  the  Prussian  ca- 
valry was  cut  off  by  the  Fiench  hussars,  and  their  in- 
fantry, being  unable  to  effect  an  orderly  retreat,  were 
obliged  in  part  to  take  shelter  in  the  adjoining  woods,  while 
others  were  inextricably  involved  in  a  marshy  ground, 
where  they  were  obliged  to  surrender  themselves  pri- 
soners of  war.  In  this  engagement,  Prince  Louis  of 
Prussia,  brother  of  the  king,  was  killed  by  a  marshal  of 
the  tenth  regiment  of  French  hussars,  with  whom  he  was 
en»ajred  in  sin«le  combat.    His  merits  were  such  as  occa- 
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sioned  very  general  regret,  and  aggravated  the  other  losses 
of  this  unfortunate  battle,  from  which  the  French  de- 
rived one  thousand  prisoners,  and  thirty  pieces  of  cannon  ; 
while  six  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  left  dead  upon  the 
field.  The«e  inauspicious  results  of  the  new  operations 
excited  no  slight  sensations  of  doubt  and  apprehension  at 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Prussian  army,  the  main  body  of 
which  found  itself  placed,  on  the  12th,  in  a  situation  of 
considerable  danger.  The  object  of  Buonaparte  had 
been  to  repeat  the  operation  of  the  preceding  campaign, 
which  had  been  adopted  with  a  boldness  equal  to  the 
promptitude  and  success  with  which  it  was  executed,  and 
to  interpose  himself  between  the  forces  of  his  enemy  and 
their  dep6ts  and  resources.  The  Prussian  army  occupied 
Eisenach,  Gotha,  Erfurt,  and  Weimar;  and  it  was  the 
design  of  the  Prussian  commander  to  have  commenced 
hostilities  by  bearing  down  with  his  right  wing  upon  Frank- 
fort, with  hi*  centre  on  Wuitzburg,  and  his  left  wing  on 
Bamburg.  The  arrangements  for  this  plan  had  been 
minutely  prepared,  and  several  columns  had  been  pushed 
on  to  Cassel  and  other  places,  to  act  upon  the  offensive, 
and  open  the  -way  to  the  invasion  of  Germany :  but  the 
French  army  had  by  this  time  unexpectedly  turned  the 
extremity  of  the  Prussian  left  wing,  and  got  possession  of 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Saal,  occupying,  within  a  very  short 
period,  Saalberg,  Schleitz,  and  Gera.  In  consequence 
of  this  circumstance,  the  arrangements  of  the  Prussian 
army  we're  somewhat  changed ;  the  detachments  which 
had  been  precipitately  urged  forward  were  called  in  ;  the 
head-quarters  were  removed  from  Blackenburg,  through 
Weimar,  to  Auerstadt,  while  General  Kuchel  occupied 
the  position  of  Weimar.  Such  were  the  arrangements 
made  by  the  Prussians  previously  to  the.  13th,  for  the 
ensuing  conflict ;  and  the  army  was  drawn  up  near  Capels- 
dorff  in  order  of  battle.  On  the  day  preceding  the  event- 
ful contest,  the  grand  Duke  of  Berg  and  Marshal  Da- 
voust  were  with  the  corps  at  Naumberg,  to  which  place 
the  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo  was  in  full  march  :  Marshal 
Lannes  proceeded  to  Jena,  where  the  emperor  was  also 
advancing,  while  his  head-quarters  were  at  Gera  :  Mar- 
shal Ney  was  at  Rotha,  and  Soult  was  proceeding  on  the 
straight  road  from  Naumberg  to  Jena,  for  the  con- 
venience of  a  more  advantageous  position.  In  the  after- 
noon of  the  lath,  Buonaparte  arrived  at  Jena,  and,  on  an 
elevated  flat  near  that  place,  reconnoitred  the  position  of 
the  enemy.  The  importance  of  this  elevation  for  the 
play  of  the  artillery  was  so  great,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  extreme  difficulty,  and,  indeed,  seeming  impossibility 
of  accomplishing  it,  it  was  instantly  determined  that  the 
cannon  should  be  brought  there,  and  vast  numbers  of  the 
troops  were  employed  for  a  great  part  of  the  night  in 
making  a  passage  over  the  intervening  ruts,  in  filling  up 
hollows,  and  levelling  projections,  until,  at  length,  after 
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immense  labour,  the  artillery  was  actually  fixed  upon  it. 
Marshal  Davoust  was  ordered  to  defend  the  passes  near 
Naumberg,  and  those  also  of  Koosen,  which  it  would  be 
a  grand  object  of  the  Prussians  to  gain,  in  order  to  reach 
Apolda,  and  attack  him  from  behind  ;  and,  if  the  Prussians 
bent  strongly  towards  Naumberg  or  Jena,  the  Prince  of 
Ponte  Corvo  was  instructed  to  full  upon  their  rear.  Ge- 
neral Victor,  having  the  command  of  the  whole  corps  of 
Marshal  Lannes,  was  placed  upon  the  level  height,  over 
against  the  Prussians,  who  were  thought,  however,  not 
to  be  fully  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  force  so  situated, 
and  which  every  attempt  was  employed  to  conceal.  Be- 
tween the  wings,  into  which  the  corps  of  Lannes  v\as  di- 
vided, were  placed,  on  the  most  commanding  point,  the 
imperial  guards,  formed  into  a  square  battalion. 

The  night  of  the  13th  was  solemn  and  interesting. 
Every  sound  on  either  side  could  be  distinctly  heard  by 
the  other.  The  sentinels  were  almost  close  to  each  other, 
and  the  lights  of  the  two  armies  were  within  half  a  cannon- 
shot  distance,  in  one  case  illuminating  the  atmosphere 
through  an  extent  of  front  of  six  hours  march,  in  the  other 
concentered  within  a  comparatively  small  compass.  On 
both  sides  all  was  watchfulness  and  motion.  The  divisions 
of  Ney  and  Soult  were  occupied  the  whole  night  in  march- 
ing, and  at  the  break  of  day  all  the  French  troops  were 
under  arms.  Those  which  could  not  be  admitted  for 
want  of  space  on  the  height,  extended  themselves  be- 
neath, through  passes  of  extreme  narrowness  and  difficulty, 
which  had  been  discovered  from  the  town  and  neighbour- 
ing villages.  The  morning  was  obscured  by  a  fog  which 
lasted  for  two  hours,  during  which  Buonaparte  rode  along 
the  line,  cautioning  his  officers  to  exhibit  order  and  com- 
pactness against  the  Prussian  cavalry,  and  reminding  them 
of  the  similarity  of  the  situation  of  the  Prussian  army  to 
that  of  Austria  in  the  preceding  year,  when  its  system 
of  operations  was  completely  baffled,  and  it  was  driven 
from  its  magazines,  and  surrounded  by  its  enemy  :  so  that 
the  great  object  of  the  Prussians  now  was  not  victory  but 
retreat,  which  the  French  army  could  not  permit  them  to 
effect,  without  for  ever  tarnishing  their  glory. 

The  light  troops  began  the  action  by  a  smart  fire,  which 
dislodged  the  Prussians  from  an  apparently  inaccessible 
position  on  the  high-way  between  Jena  and  Weimar,  where 
they  seemed  to  think  themselves  secure  from  annoyance. 
In  consequence  of  this  dislodgment,  the  French  were 
enabled  to  stretch  out  without  restraint  on  the  plain,  where 
they  now  arranged  in  order  of  battle.  An  army  of  fifty 
thousand  men  had  beeu  detached  by  the  Prussians  from 
their  left  wing,  to  cover  the  defiles  of  Naumberg,  and 
possess  themselves  of  the  passes  of  Koosen,  in  which 
they  were  anticipated  by  Marshal  Davoust.  The  other 
two  armies,  one  amounting  to  eighty  thousand,  placed 
themselves  before  the  French  army,  which  opened  out 
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from  the  level  height  of  Jena.  The  mist  which  had  hung 
over  the  combatants  now  dissipated,  and  both  armies  be- 
held each  other  within  distance  of  cannon-shot.  After 
the  .first  action  of  the  morning,  by  which  the  Prussians 
had  been  obliged  to  quit  their  position,  the  village  of  Holl- 
8tet  became  the  point  of  attack,  and  the  Prussians  were 
in  full  motion  to  drive  the  French  from  it,  when  Marshal 
Lannes  was  ordered  to  advance  for  its  support.  Marshal 
Soult  attacked  a  wood  on  the  right.  The  right  wing  of 
the  Prussians  made  a  movement  against  the  left  of  the 
French,  which  Marshal  Augereau  was  ordered  to  oppose ; 
and  in  less  than  an  hour  the  action  became  general.  Every 
manoeuvre  on  both  sides  was  performed  with  precision, 
while  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  and  seven  hun- 
dred pieces  of  cannon,  were  scattering  death  on  every  side, 
and  displaying  one  of  the  most  affecting  spectacles  ever 
performed  on  the  theatre  of  the  world.  After  a  struggle 
of  nearly  two  hours,  Marshal  Soult  secured  possession  of 
the  wood,  from  which  he  immediately  moved  forward, 
while  at  the  same  instant  the  division  of  the  French  cavalry 
in  reserve,  and  the  two  divisions  just  arrived  on  the  field 
of  battle  from  the  corps  of  General  Ney,  were  ordered 
into  action,  and  so  strengthened  the  French  line,  that  the 
Prussians  were  thrown  into  great  disorder.  This  disorder, 
however,  they  retrieved  for  about  the  space  of  an  hour : 
and  at  this  critical  season  of  the  battle,  "  there  was  room 
(as  admitted  by  the  French)  for  a  moment's  doubt;"  ap- 
pearances were  favourable  to  the  Prussians,  when  the  dra- 
goons and  cuirassiers  under  the  Duke  of  Berg  were  able 
to  take  part  in  the  engagement,  and  bore  down  the  Prus- 
sians in  extreme  confusion.  The  shock  was  irresistible 
both  by  their  cavalry  and  infantry.  They  formed  into  a 
square,  but  in  vain  opposed  themselves  against  the  impe- 
tuosity of  this  most  dreadful  charge,  by  which  they  were 
completely  overwhelmed.  The  loss  of  the  Prussians  in 
this  battle  was  little  less  than  forty  thousand  men,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  taken,  including  about  twenty  generals, 
among  whom  were  Generals  linehel  and  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  both  wounded.  The  French  acknowledged 
the  loss  of  four  or  five  thousand  men.  The  victory,  how- 
ever, was  completely  their  own.  They  pursued  their  suc- 
cess with  extreme  vigour  to  the  very  gates  of  Weimar; 
and  so  great  was  the  confusion  of  the  unfortunate  Prussian 
army,  but  a  few  hours  before  firm  in  strength,  and  elevated 
with  hope,  that,  while  their  left  wing,  (followed  by  Mar- 
shal Davoust,  who  maintained  his  ground  against  the  great 
body  of  the  Prussians  sent  to  possess  the  defiles  of  Koosen, 
and  pursued  them,  for  the  space  of  three  hours,)  was  at- 
tempting its  retreat  to  Weimar,  their  right  and  centre  were 
quitting  that  very  point  in  a  retreat  to  Naumberg. 

On  the  15th  of  October,  the  Duke  of  Berg  invested 
Erfurth,  to  which  General  Mollendorf  had  retreated  :  this 
was  a  fine  citadel,  containing  a  number  of  magazines, 
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and  all  the  means  necessary  for  defence ;  but  it  surren- 
dered on  the  following  day,  with  fourteen  thousand  men, 
of  whom  eight  thousand  were  wounded.  The  blockade 
of  Magdeburg,  which,  as  being  supposed  perfectly  out 
of  danger,  had  been  made  a  dep6t  for  the  most  valuable 
effects  from  Munster,  Cassel,  arid  East  Friesland,  amount- 
ing to  a  very  great  accumulation,  was  entered  upon,  under 
the  orders  of  the  duke,  on  the  20th,  while  he  proceeded 
towards  Spandau,  .three  miles  only  from  Berlin,  which,  by 
its  position,  was  of  very  considerable  strength,  and  sur- 
rounded by  water.  The  garrison  of  this  place,  at  the 
moment  when  the  French  cannon  were  about  to  open 
upon  it,  on  the  24th,  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of 
war  :  and,  on  the  7th  of  November,  although  not  sup- 
plied with  ammunition  and  provisions  for  a  very  prolonged 
siege,  yet  far  from  being  under  the  necessity  of  a  very 
speedy  surrender,  after  an  inconsiderable  bombardment, 
Magdeburg  itself  was  yielded  up;  presenting  a  singular 
instance  of  the  effect  of  that  alarm  which  had  been  ex- 
cited by  the  successes  of  the  enemy,  the  influence  of 
which  pervaded  the  most  numerous  garrisons  and  the 
strongest  fortifications.  Another  effect  of  this  dismay 
was  the  capture  of  Stettin,  a  fortress  well  calculated  for 
defence,  and  which  contained  a  garrison  of  six  thousand 
men,  with  one  hundred  and  sixty  pieces  of  cannon ;  an 
achievement  accomplished  by  one  of  the  wings  of  the 
Duke  of  Berg's  corps,  while  the  other  attacked  a  column 
of  six  thousand  Prussians,  who  immediately  laid  down 
their  arms. 

Stettin  was  the  fortress  to  which,  after  the  fatal  day  of 
Jena,  the  Prince  of  Hohenloe  directed  his  course,  with 
the  principal  wreck  of  the  battle,  having  under  him  about 
sixteen  thousand  infantry,  principally  guards  and  grena- 
diers, six  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  sixty-four  pieces  of 
harnessed  artillery.  In  his  attempt,  however,  to  reach  this 
place,  he  was  anticipated  by  the  arrival  at  Templon  of 
the  Duke  of  Berg,  who,  not  doubting  that  the  prince 
would,  in  consequence  of  this  failure,  bend  his  course  to 
Prentzlow,  without  a  moment's  loss  of  time,  set  off  for 
that  place,  and,  by  a  concerted  attack,  overthrew  in  its 
suburbs  the  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery  of  the  prince, 
and  forced  him,  with  great  loss,  to  withdraw  within  the 
town,  where  he  was  immediately  summoned.  The  gates 
being  speedily  burst  open  by  the  enemy,  and  no  chance 
of  effectual  opposition  to  attack  remaining,  the  prince 
engaged  in  a  treaty  of  capitulation,  and  the  same  day  de- 
filed his  whole  army  before  the  grand  duke,  as  prisoners 
of  war. 

The  retreat  and  resistance  of  the  gallant  General  Blu- 
cher  are  deserving  of  particular  notice.  His  intention, 
after  the  defeat  of  Jena,  was  to  effect  a  junction  with  the 
army  of  Prince  Hohenloe,  and  to  gain  the  OnVr;  and  by 
affording  employment  to  several  divisions  of  the  French 
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troops,  to  allow  time  for  the  supply  of  some  important 
fortresses,  and  for  the  junction  of  the  Russian  and  Prus- 
sian troops.    The  reserve  of  the  army,  which,  under  the 
Prince  of  Wirtemberg,  had  suffered  very  materially  at 
Halle,  and  had  lost  great  part  of  its  artillery,  and  had 
been  exhausted  by  forced  marches,  was  confided  to  him 
on  the  24th  of  October,  and  appears  afterwards  to  have 
met  with  the  corps  under  the  Duke  of  Weimar  and  the 
hereditary  Duke  of  Brunswick.    It  consisted  of  ten  thou- 
sand five  hundred  men.    After  various  attempts  to  join 
Prince  Hohenloe,  in  which  his  little  army  had  been 
obliged  several  times  to  separate,  although  they  rejoined, 
after  a  variety  of  difficulties,  and  to  fight  against  very  su- 
perior numbers,  but  often  inflicting  in  these  contests  more 
injury  than  they  experienced,  he  received  the  mortifying 
intelligence  that  the  prince  had  capitulated.    After  a  suc- 
cession of  harassing  attacks  and  rapid  marches,  and  se- 
veral invitations  to  capitulate,  he  found  himself  compelled 
to  take  the  direction  to  Hamburgh  or  Lubeck,  or  to  fight 
the  next  day,  as  the  Duke  of  Berg  was  on  his  left  flank, 
Soult  on  his  right,  and  Bernadotte  in  his  front,  each  of 
whose  divisions  was  more  than  double  the  number  of 
his  own.    His  march  to  Lubeck  was  resolved  upon,  and 
was  accomplished.    But  here,  to  his  unutterable  regret 
and  indignation,  treachery  combined  against  him  with  the 
troops  of  the  French,  who  soon  filled  the  town.  Here 
a  contest  took  place,  which  in  fierceness  and  horror  has 
seldom  been  exceeded.    The  squares,  streets,  and  even 
the  churches,  were  scenes  of  the  most  dreadful  conflict 
and  carnage ;  war  triumphed  in  this  unfortunate  place  in 
its  full  ravage ;  and  the  Prussian  troops  were  at  length 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy,  and 
withdraw  from  the  town.    In  the  extreme  want  of  am- 
munition, with  reduced  strength  and  reduced  numbers, 
effectual  resistance  seemed  in  these  cncumstances  abso- 
lutely impossible.    After  three  weeks  constant  retreat,  in 
which,  from  the  incessant  fatigue  of  marching  five  or 
six  German  miles  a  day,  with  only  the  most  misetable 
means  of  subsistence,  fifty  or  sixty  men  were  frequently 
obliged  to  be  left  behind,  but  in  which,  notwithstanding, 
the  whole  corps  had  displayed  a  fidelity  and  courage 
which  could  never  be  exceeded,  he  felt  ir  his  duty,  at  the 
moment  the  French  were  about  to  attack  him,  to  yield  to 
a  capitulation.    The  conviction  of  having  discharged  his 
duty  might  well  support  him  under  disaster,  and  he  may 
be  considered  as  having  derived  more  glory  from  this  well- 
conducted  retreat,  than  has  attached  in  many  cases  to  the 
most  decided  successes. 

Marshal  Davoust  had,  on  the  I8th  of  October,  taken 
possession  of  Leipsic,  where  immediate  notice  was  given 
to  the  merchants  aud  bankers,  that  all  English  property 
would  be  seized  in  that  grand  entrepot  of  British  mer- 
chandise ;  and  all  persons  were  enjoined,  within  twenty- 
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four  hours,  to  send  in  a  declaration  of  all  such  property 
in  their  possession,  of  whatever  description;  the  non- 
compliance with  which  would  be  punished  by  the  sum- 
mary process  of  military  tribunals.  Having  ordered  a 
bridge  to  be  thrown  over  the  Elbe  at  this  place,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Wittenburg,  and  gained  by  surprise  the  bridges 
of  that  town ;  after  which,  he  moved  onward  to  Berlin, 
which  he  entered  on  the  25ih,  followed  on  the  succeeding 
day  by  the  corps  of  Marshal  Augereau. 

To  follow  the  success  of  the  grand  French  army  moie 
minutely  through  its  several  divisions,  or  the  correspond- 
ing disasters  of  the  Prussians,  vy<  uld  exceed  the  limits  of 
this  article.  Buonaparte  arrived  at  Potsdam  on  the  24th 
of  October.  He  visited  the  pa'ace  and  the  tomb  of  the 
great  Frederick.  The  sword  of  that  distinguished  war- 
rior, the  riband  of  the  order  of  the  black  fcagle,  the 
colours  taken  by  him  in  the  seven  years'  war,  and  the 
scarf  which  he  used  during  that  critical  period  of  his 
vicissitude  and  glory,  excited  particular  attention,  and 
were  oidered  to  be  presented  to  the  Hotel  of  Invalids  at 
Paris.  Within  three  days  after  his  arrival  at  Potsdam, 
Napoleon  made  his  public  entry  into  Berlin,  attended  by 
his  principal  generals  and  his  foot-guards.  Various  am- 
bassadors from  the  powers  with  which  he  was  at  peace 
were  here  presented  to  him  at  the  palace;  deputies  from 
the  Lutheran  reformed  churches,  to  whom  he  promised 
the  continued  enjoyment  of  their  rights  of  worship ;  and 
from  the  courts  of  justice,  who  received  directions  with 
respect  to  the  judicial  administration.  Twelve  hundred  of 
the  principal  inhabitants  were  entrusted  with  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  city  ;  and  to  the  management  of  eight,  of  the 
highest  reputation  and  consequence,  was  committed  the 
superintendance  of  the  police.  The  presence  of  the 
French  scarcely  discomposed  the  ordinary  routine  of  bu- 
siness ;  and,  by  the  vigilance  of  the  burghers,  and  the 
strict  discipline  of  the  army,  the  utmost  tranquillity  was 
ensured.  Berlin,  at  the  time  of  its  occupation,  notwith- 
standing previous  removals,  abounded  with  military  stores, 
of  arms  and  ammunition,  which  the  precipitate  approach  of 
the  enemy,  the  rapidity  of  whose  march,  agreeably  to  their 
own  expression,  almost  outstripped  that  of  their  renown, 
had  prevented  the  possibility  of  withdrawing.  The  su- 
preme provisional  government  of  the  conquered  country 
of  Prussia  was  committed  to  General  Clarke,  and  divided 
into  four  departments,  Berlin,  Custrin,  Stettin,  <uid  Mag- 
deburg; and,  every  arrangement  being  made  that  circum- 
stances could  require,  Buonaparte  proceeded  from  the 
capital  of  Prussia  towards  that  of  Poland,  to  which  se- 
veral divisions  of  his  army  were  advancing  before  him. 

Whilst  the  Corsican  usurper  was  enjoying  himself  in 
comparative  leisure  and  full  tranquillity  in  the  palace  of 
Berlin,  admiring  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  and  the  relics 
of  military  greatness,  reviewing  his  troops  on  the  very 
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spot  on  which  the  annies  of  Frederick  had  so  often  ex- 
hibited those  precise  and  brilliant  evolutions  which  ren- 
dered them  the  admiration  of  the  age,  the  King  of  Prussia 
was  experiencing  all  the  bitter  feelings  of  an  exile,  and 
the  alarms  naUual  on  the  loss  of  a  kingdom,  for  the  reco- 
very of  which  he  had  reason  to  fear  that  he  must  be 
obliged  more  to  the  moderation  of  the  conqueror,  than 
to  any  remaining  resources  of  his  own.     In  the  course  of 
a  few  days,  his  army  had  been  completely  scattered  and 
ruined.    The  army  of  Westphalia,  under  General  Blu- 
cher;  the  left  division,  under  Prince  llohenloe;  the  re- 
serve, under  the  Prince  of  YVirteinburg ;  the  army  under 
his  own  immediate  inspection,  commanded  by  the  Duke 
of  Weimar,  had  comprehended  a  mass  of  military  pow<r, 
which  he  had  represented  to  his  imagination  as  almost 
irresistible  :  yet  nearly  all  had  now  disappeared.    Of  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  men,  which  these  divisions 
comprised,  a  considerable  number  had  been  destroyed, 
wounded,  or  taken,  in  the  fatal  contest  at  Jena.    Of  the 
rest,  various  corps,  after  wandering  amidst  inextricable 
difficulties,  and  exhibiting  an  enterprise  and  perseverance 
worthy  of  a  belter  fate,  had  been  obliged  to  surrender  to 
the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy,  while  some  others,  as 
if  struck  with  consternation  or  despair,  yielded  up,  one 
after  another,  positions  of  extreme  consequence,  and  sus- 
ceptible of  considerable  defence.    By  these  positions,  at 
least,  it  might  have  been  hoped  that  the  progress  of  the 
victorious  French  might  have  been  checked  till  time  had 
been  furnished  for  a  recovery  from  the  first  impressions 
of  dismay,  and  some  judicious  attempts  might  have  been 
made  to  retrieve  as  much  as  possible  the  disasters  of  the 
grand  defeat.    Yet  the  fortresses  made  little  or  no  re- 
sistance.   They  appeared  as  if  incapable  of  affording  an- 
noyance to  the  enemy,  or  security  to  their  garrisons.  The 
annies,  the  garrisons,  and  the  magazines  of  the  unfortunate 
monarch,  were  lost  to  him  with  such  rapidity,  that  he 
might  doubt,  at  certain  moments,  the  reality  of  facts, 
and  the  testimony  of  his  senses.     After  his  retreat  to 
Custriu,  the  approach  of  the  enemy  obliged  him  to  re- 
move further,  and  Koningsburg  became  the  place  of  his 
residence,  aud  the  rallying  point  of  the  wreck  of  his 
forces.    Here  the  last  regiments  of  the  monarchy  col- 
lected around  him,  from  New  and  Old  East  Prussia.  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  they  amounted  to  thirty-three 
battalions  and  forty-five  squadrons,  constituting,  in  the 
whole,  a  force  of  nearly  fifty  thousand  men ;  although  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  even  this  number  could  be 
brought  together.    But  to  whatever  amount  the  force  here 
stationed  actually  extended,  it  formed  the  only  remains  of 
the  royal  army,  and  awaited  the  accession  of  Prussian  re- 
inforcements, or  the  arrival  of  whatever  assistance  might 
at  length  be  communicated  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
The  Elector  of  Saxony  was  excused  by  Buonaparte  for 
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joining  the  Prussian  armies,  as  having  been  compelled  into 
that  service ;  and  six  thousand  of  his  troops  were  dis- 
missed on  their  parole,  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Jena.  The  Elector  of  Hesse,  as  having  acted  treach- 
erously, was  condemned  to  be  deprived  of  his  dominions ; 
as  was  also  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  for  encouraging  a 
war,  "  which  he  ought  to  have  used  his  influence  to  pre- 
vent; "  a  sentence  which  this  unfortunate  prince  survived 
only  a  few  days,  dying  of  his  wounds,  aggravated  by  anx- 
iety, at  Altona,  whither  he  had  been  carried  after  the 
battle  by  his  jcrvants  in  a  litter,  to  be  completely  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  enemy.  Mecklenburg  was  also  taken 
possession  of,  and  its  government  subverted ;  but  its  des- 
tiny was  at  present  postponed. 

Hanover  was  occupied  by  a  detachment  from  the 
French  General  Mortier,  together  with  a  few  troops  of 
the  King  of  Holland.  The  siege  of  Hameln  was  in- 
trusted to  General  Savary,  who  found  a  conference  on 
(his  occasion  equally  efficacious  with  a  grand  assault. 
The  desperate  situation  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  af- 
forded no  prospect  of  advantage  from  the  protraction  of 
a  siege  on  the  part  of  the  commandant,  who,  therefore, 
signed  a  capitulation,  by  which  this  place,  with  a  garrison 
of  nine  thousand  men,  abundance  of  all  kinds  of  military 
stores,  and  provisions  for  six  months,  was  delivered  to 
the  French  general,  whose  troops  amounted  to  no  more 
than  three  regiments. 

In  Hanover,  a  few  days  were  sufficient  to  make  a  vic- 
torious progress  throughout  the  country.  Fulda  and 
Cassel  were  likewise  occupied  ;  the  native  troops  were 
disarmed  without  the  slightest  opposition,  and  a  perfect 
communication  was  opened  with  the  grand  army.  The 
next  object  to  be  accomplished,  and  which  was  scarcely 
sooner  ordered  than  effected,  was  the  taking  possession  of 
Hamburgh  fry  Mortier,  in  the  name  of  Buonaparte.  The 
transactions  at  this  place  were  the  consequence  of  a 
system  explained  by  a  decree  of  the  French  senate,  pub- 
lished towards  the  close  of  November.  This  decree 
stated,  that  England  had  violated  the  laws  of  nations,  in 
considering  every  individual  belonging  to  a  hostile  state  as 
an  actual  enemy,  whether  found  on  board  merchant-vessels, 
or  engaged  in  the  tranquil  occupation  of  commercial 
agents,  or  as  members  of  commercial  factories.  She  had, 
moreover,  extended  her  right  of  blockade  heyond  all  rea- 
sonable limits,  to  places  before  which  she  had  not  a  single 
ship  of  war,  and  even  to  whole  coasts  and  kingdoms, 
where,  with  all  her  naval  superiority,  it  was  impossible 
for  her  actually  to  maintain  it.  Her  views  had  been  di- 
rected by  these  means  to  ruin  continental  industry  and 
commerce,  for  her  peculiar  aggrandizement.  All  those 
who  dealt  in  English  commodities,  therefore,  might  justly 
be  regarded  as  seconding  those  views,  and  as,  in  fact,  her 
accomplices.    As  it  was  requisite,  and  recognised  by  all 
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the  laws  of  nature  and  nations,  to  fight  against  an  enemy 
as  he  attacked,  in  consequence  of  this  system  of  England, 
it  was  now  decreed  that,  till  it  should  be  changed,  the 
British  islands  should  be  placed  in  a  state  of  blockade; 
all  commerce  and  correspondence  with  them  should  be 
prohibited ;  all  letters  addressed  to  them  should  be  de- 
tained; individuals  belonging  to  them,  in  the  countries 
conquered  by  France,  should  be  regarded  and  treated  as 
prisoners  of  war ;  every  commodity,  that  could  be  seized, 
which  was  produced  by  England,  as  well  as  belonging  to 
her,  should  be  held  good  and  lawful  prize;  and  no  ship 
coming  directly  from  her  ports  should  be  allowed  to  enter 
any  of  their  harbours.  Half  the  proceeds  arising  from 
the  consequent  seizure  and  condemnation  of  property 
should  be  applied  towards  the  indemnification  of  French 
merchants  for  the  losses  sustained  by  them  from  the  cap- 
tures of  the  enemy. 

In  conformity  to  this  decree,  the  French  minister  at 
Hamburgh  notified  to  the  senate,  that  all  English  com- 
modities in  that  city  and  its  territories  were  immediately  to 
be  placed  in  a  state  of  sequestration.  Within  twenty-four 
hours  from  the  time  of  the  notice,  all  bankers  or  mer- 
chants, having  English  manufactures,  or  funds  arising  from 
the  sale  of  them,  in  their  possession,  whether  belonging 
to  Englishmen  or  others,  were  to  present  to  the  com- 
mandant a  correct  statement  of  the  amount,  which  was  to 
be  entered  in  a  register  opened  for  that  purpose;  and,  to 
ascertain  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  these  registers,  domi- 
ciliary visits  were  to  be  instituted,  and  the  consequences 
of  detection  in  any  fraud  would  be  the  immediate  inflic- 
tion of  punishment,  agreeably  to  the  process  of  martial 
law.  Every  Englishman,  also,  was  to  be  made  a  prisoner 
of  war.  The  ridicule  attached  to  the  first  idea  of  Buo- 
naparte's blockading  the  British  islands,  which,  in  the 
strict  meaning  of  the  term,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
accomplish,  and  the  mere  project  of  which  seemed  to 
imply  a  phrensied  imagination,  was  speedily  removed  by 
these  illustrative  facts.  In  all  those  countries  which  were 
under  the  direct  power  or  influence  of  France,  British 
property  and  persons  were  divested  of  all  security,  and 
recognised  as  fair  subjects  of  sequestration  and  imprison- 
ment. The  means  of  continental  communication  were 
extremely  impaired.  The  grand  entrep6t  of  English  com- 
modities was  completely  cut  off.  The  strictest  orders 
were  circulated  through  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  all  the 
other  tributary  governments  of  the  French  empire,  to  en- 
force these  regulations,  so  as  to  effect,  if  possible,  the  utter 
exclusion  of  British  intercourse  with  their  dominions ;  and 
it  was  found  that,  although  the  French  were  inclosed  by 
the  British  squadrons  in  their  own  ports,  which  they  could 
quit  only  by  the  aid  of  storms  and  darkness,  the  idea  of 
blockading  the  British  islands  was  not  altogether  frivolous 
and  insignificant.  They  were  detached  from  the  main 
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territory  of  Europe,  favourably  for  their  defence  and  in- 
dependence, but  it  was  perceived  they  might  be  insulated 
also,  in  a  great  degree,  from  its  commerce.  And  bene- 
ficial as  this  commercial  intercourse  was  mutually  found 
to  be,  established,  indeed,  on  the  very  basis  of  reciprocal 
wants  and  advantages,  they  were  contending  now  with  an 
enemy,  whose  grand  object  was  to  impair  their  resources, 
to  harass  their  credit,  to  produce  that  failure  of  revenue, 
which  would  operate  most  advantageously  in  support  of 
his  views  of  policy  and  vengeance,  and,  in  completing 
which,  the  inconvenience  attaching  to  Europe,  and  even 
to  France  herself,  from  this  system,  would  be  most  wil- 
lingly incurred. 

The  apprehensions,  therefore,  arising  from  this  mea- 
sure were  very  considerable.  The  English  merchants, 
indeed,  at  Hamburgh,  who  had  at  first  been  placed  under 
guards  of  soldiers,  and  were  daily  expecting  to  be  sent  off 
to  the  grand  depot  of  English  prisoners  in  France,  were 
at  length  liberated  from  their  confinement.  With  respect, 
also,  to  the  property  of  the  English  at  Hamburgh,  the 
event  under  consideration  had  been  thought  not  extremely 
improbable,  and  the  utmost  expedition  had  been  employed 
by  the  English  agents  to  dispose  of  their  commodities  and 
settle  their  accounts,  and  to  consign  back  to  their  own 
country  what  was  incapable  of  being  disposed  of.  In 
consequence  of  this  caution  and  activity,  the  property  of 
the  English  which  actually  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
my, by  the  occupation  of  this  place,  was  but  small.  The 
system  of  precaution  extended  also  to  Kiel  on  the  Baltic, 
and  likewise  to  Gluckstadt  and  Cuxhaven,  where  all  mea- 
sures were  employed  by  the  agents  of  government  or 
commerce  to  guard  against  contingent  injury  :  yet,  with 
all  this  vigilance  and  mitigation,  the  event  was  attended 
with  great  embanassment.  The  suspension  of  the  regular 
course  of  payment  from  abroad  soon  proved  fatal  to 
many  mercantile  houses  of  the  first  distinction,  which, 
agreeably  to  the  almost  irresistible  spirit  of  commercial 
enterprise,  had  traded  to  the  very  extremity  of  their  means 
and  credit,  and  which  even  a  less  heavy  interception  must 
have  involved  in  ruin.  Others  of  less  consequence  were 
included  in  their  fall.  Those  who  had  disposed  of  their 
property,  and  settled  their  accounts  abroad,  but  whose 
warehouses  at  home  were  crowded  to  the  very  roof  with 
merchandise,  for  which  they  could  now  obtain  no  market, 
were  in  a  state  little  less  to  be  deplored.  The  West-In- 
dian merchants,  so  large  a  part  of  whose  importations  had 
found  their  way  through  long-established  channels  to  the 
continent,  from  which  they  were  now  excluded,  particu- 
larly suffered  from  this  cause;  and  the  bankrupt-list  was, 
for  a  considerable  time,  swelled  with  the  names  of  those 
who  had  recently  imagined  themselves  in  a  state  of  secure 
opuleuce,  but  fell  under  the  weight  of  their  unmarketable 
and  depreciated  property.  . 
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The  advanced  guard  of  the  Russian  army  under  Ge- 
neral Benningsen,  amounting  to  four  thousand  men,  had 
at  length  crossed  the  Vistula,  and  arrived  at  Praga  on  the 
13th  of  November,  whence  they  pushed  on  to  the  river 
Drzura.  Their  reconnoitering  parties,  however,  on  ad- 
vancing along  the  road  towards  Posen  and  Thorn,  soon 
ascertained  the  great  superiority  and  rapid  march  of  the 
enemy.  In  these  circumstances,  General  Benningsen 
speedily  retired  from  Praga,  having  experienced  some  loss 
in  detached  parties  and  out-posts,  and  recrossed  the  Vis- 
tula; after  which,  he  entirely  destroyed  the  bridge. 

About  the  close  of  November,  the  divisions  of  that 
French  army  which  had  arrived  at  Warsaw  and  its  vicinity 
constituted  a  considerable  force.  To  substitute  a  bridge 
for  that  which  the  Russians  had  destroyed,  was  one  of  the 
first  objects,  which  required  considerable  time,  and  was 
at  length  completed  of  boats.  Every  effort  was  made, 
in  conformity  to  the  orders  of  Buonaparte,  to  place  the 
works  of  Praga  in  a  perfect  state  of  defence,  the  super- 
intendence of  which  was  committed  to  the  general  of 
engineers,  who  erected  eight  redoubts,  with  pallisades  and 
bastions,  enclosing  a  space  of  one  thousand  five  hundred 
toises,  and -constituting,  in  the  whole,  an  intrenched  camp 
of  peculiar  strength.  From  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Vis- 
tula, a  corps  of  Marshal  Davoust's  division  advanced 
towards  the  Bug,  where  they  covered  themselves  by  a 
tcte  du  pout,  and  completed  a  bridge  over  the  river,  and 
afterwards  proceeded  to  the  village  of  Pomikow,  which  a 
body  of  Russian  troops  attacked,  but  which  the  French 
eventually  occupied  and  maintained. 

After  the  retreat  of  Benningsen  over  the  Vistula,  he 
still  continued  to  recede;  not  only  as  his  forces,  even 
when  joined  with  those  of  Buxhovden,  would  be  consider- 
ably inferior  to  the  forces  of  the  enemy,  but  also  on  the 
general  idea  of  the  desirableness  of  drawing  on  the  French 
as  far  as  possible  into  Poland.  The  general  in  chief  of 
the  Russians,  however,  Kamenskoi,  having  at  length  ar- 
rived at  the  Russian  camp,  by  no  means  approved  of 
these  delays,  and  seemed  to  consider  the  honour  of  the 
army  as  tarnished  by  its  receding  before  the  enemy,  who 
would,  probably,  ascribe  this  to  fear,  and  would  derive 
considerable  advantage  from  the  high-spirited  confidence 
which  such  an  idea  would  excite  in  them.  The  King  of 
Prussia,  too,  was  somewhat  indisposed  to  procrastination, 
and  imagined,  that  the  longer  his  capital  remained  in  the 
power  of  the  enemy,  the  less  anxious  it  might  be  to  re- 
ceive again  its  former  master.  Soon  after  the  arrival, 
therefore,  of  Kamenskoi  from  St.  Petersburgh,  which 
was  celebrated  by  the  troops  with  the  strongest  demon- 
strations of  joy,  and  inspired  unbounded  hopes  of  suc- 
cess, the  retrograde  movements  of  the  army  were  checked, 
and  they  began  to  advance,  having  their  head-quarters  at 
Pultusk.    They  were  ordered  to  prevent  the  French  from 
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passing  the  Narew,  to  retake  Praga,  and  to  fix  their  sta- 
tion on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula.  Amidst  the  joy  at  Ge- 
neral Kamenskoi's  arrival,  however,  the  Narew  was  actu- 
ally passed  by  a  French  detachment  of  eight  hundred  men, 
at  its  junction  with  the  Ukra;  and  Buonaparte,  who  had 
quitted  Posen  on  the  first  indication  of  this  disposition  in 
the  Russians  for  offensive  operations,  arranged  the  various 
divisions  of  his  army  accordingly.  Marshal  Ney  had 
been  for  some  time  in  possession  of  Thorn.  He  united 
the  different  corps  at  Gallup.  Marshal  Beesieres,  with 
the  second  corps  of  reserve  cavalry,  proceeded  from 
Thorn  to  Biezun.  Bernadotte  proceeded  with  his  divi- 
sion to  support  them.  Marshal  Soult  passed  the  Vistula 
opposite  Plock,  and  Marshal  Augereau  at  Lackrocyn, 
where  a  bridge  was  erected  by  the  greatest  exertions, 
which  also  were  employed  to  establish  one  over  the  Na- 
rew.  The  latter  being  completed,  the  reserve  of  cavalry 
passed  by  the  Vistula  at  Praga,  followed  by  the  emperor, 
on  their  march  to  Narew,  where  the  whole  force  of  Mar- 
shal Davoust  was  collected.  An  engagement  almost  im- 
mediately took  place.  The  event  of  the  day  was  in 
favour  of  the  French,  in  consequence  of  the  injudicious 
arrangements  of  the  Russian  general,  who  w  as  obliged  to 
retreat,  after  losing  one  thousand  six  hundred  prisoners, 
and  twenty-five  pieces  of  cannon. 

Over  a  corps  of  Prussians,  consisting  of  six  thousand 
infantry  and  one  thousand  cavalry,  considerable  success 
was  obtained  by  a  corps  of  Marshal  Ney,  at  Saldaw; 
while  Marshal  Bessieres  took  several  pieces  of  cannon 
and  five  hundred  prisoners  from  another  detachment  of 
the  same  troops,  breaking  their  line,  and  driving  them 
into  the  morasses,  near  the  village  of  Carmeden.  These 
successes,  however,  were  only  preliminary  to  an  affair  of 
more  importance,  which  closed  the  military  operations  of 
the  year,  and  which  occurred  on  the  26th  of  December, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Pultusk.    In  the  morning  of  that  day, 
Marshal  Lannes  arrived  opposite  to  Pultusk,  where  the 
whole  corps  of  General  Benningsen  had  assembled  during 
the  night.    About  ten,  the  attack  was  commenced  by  the 
marshal,  and  was  received  by  the  Russians  with  great 
firmness.    The  contest  lasted  with  considerable  vicissi- 
tude for  some  time,  and  with  great  obstinacy,  but  at 
length  terminated  in  the  rout  of  the  Russians.  General 
Buxhovden,  in  the  mean  time,  about  noon,  had  as- 
sembled the  different  corps  of  his  army  at  Golymin.  Se- 
veral divisions  which  had  been  beaten  the  evening  before, 
had  now  reached  the  camp,  particularly  one  from  Nasielsk, 
pursued  by  Marshal  Davoust  so  closely,  that  he  charged 
them  near  Golymin,  and  afterwards  took  up  his  position 
in  an  adjoining  wood.    Augereau,  arriving  at  the  same 
time,  took  the  enemy  in  flank,  while  another  French  ge- 
neral deprived  the  Russians  of  a  point  of  support  which 
they  derived  from  a  village;  and,  at  three  o'clock,  the 
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division  of  General  Hendelet  formed  in  line,  and  ad- 
vanced against  the  Russian  army.  The  tire  was  extremely 
hot,  and  the  contest  lasted,  notwithstanding  several  im- 
petuous and  successful  charges  of  the  Duke  of  Berg's 
cavalry,  till  eleven  o'clock ;  when  a  retreat  was  ordered 
by  the  Russian  commander  to  Ostrolenka.  Marshal  Soult 
had  in  the  mean  time  arrived  so  near  the  scene  of  action, 
that,  if  the  state  of  the  roads,  occasioned  by  the  rain  and 
thaw,  had  not  impeded  his  further  progress,  scarcely  any 
portion  of  the  Russian  army  could  have  escaped  destruc- 
tion. This  circumstance  checked  the  accomplishment  of 
a  plan  which  would  have  completed  the  fate  of  the 
Russian  army  on  this  side  the  Orege.  The  loss  in  both 
these  actions,  on  the  part  of  the  French,  was  admitted 
to  have  been  scarcely  less  than  three  thousand  men :  that 
of  the  Russians  consisted  of  about  twelve  thousand  killed, 
wounded,  and  taken,  eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  about 
one  thousand  two  hundred  baggage-waggons ;  and  was 
followed,  as  the  Russians  themselves  acknowledged,  by 
the  immediate  retreat  of  their  army.  This  retreat  was  the 
signal  for  the  French  troops  to  enter  into  winter-quarters ; 
and  those  of  Ney,  Bernadotte,  and  Bessiers,  were  .almost 
immediately  cantoned  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Orege ; 
while  Marshal  Soult,  with  three  brigades  of  light  horse, 
was  stationed  on  the  right  bank  for  their  protection. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  in  the  mean  time,  was  experi- 
encing a  state  of  suspense  and  embarrassment,  which, 
although  rising  from  his  own  culpable  policy,  could  not 
but  excite  sentiments  of  commiseration.  He  had  pro- 
ceeded from  the  grand  scene  of  defeat  to  Custrin,  and 
thence  to  Osterode  and  Koningsberg.  His  queen  and 
family,  with  a  long  train  of  attendants  and  nobility,  sought 
an  asylum  first  at  Dantzic,  and  afterwards  at  Memel,  where 
the  death  of  one  of  the  young  princes  added  fresh  poig- 
nancy to  his  affliction.  It  was  not,  however,  without  se- 
veral efforts  to  recover  possession  of  Berlin  that  his  Prus- 
sian majesty  felt  himself  obliged  to  sustain  this  exile. 
After  the  disaster  of  Jena,  the  road  to  the  very  heart  of 
his  dominions  had  been  optned  to  the  conquerors ;  and  it 
was  obvious  that,  without  very  considerable  sacrifices,  he 
could  not  obtain  a  peace.  After  the  failure  of  one  over- 
ture, he  despatched  his  minister,  Lucchesini,  together 
with  General  Zastrow,  to  Berlin,  with  greater  concessions ; 
and  the  conditions  now  proposed  became  the  basis  of  a 
preliminary  treaty,  which  was  signed  by  the  representatives 
of  the  king  and  Buonaparte.  But  it  was  soon  found  by 
the  monarch,  that  the  French,  notwithstanding  this  preli- 
minary treaty,  proceeded  to  new  acquisitions,  to  inundate 
the  garrisou-places  on  the  Oder  with  their  troops,  to  ex- 
cite insurrections  in  South  Prussia  by  inflammatory  pro- 
clamations, to  plunder  the  royal  property  wherever  it  was 
found,  and  to  swear  the  subjects  of  Prussia  to  allegiance 
to  the  Emperor  of  France.  The  formally-concluded  basis 
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of  peace  was  after  this  set  aside ;  an  armistice  was  then 
proposed  by  the  French,  in  which  their  increased  posses- 
sions since  the  treaty  led  to  enlarged  demands,  which,  how- 
ever, the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  king  thought  themselves 
bound  to  yield  to,  from  the  emergency  of  circumstances. 
This,  however,  the  king  refused  to  ratify,  alleging  that 
the  advance  of  the  French  on  the  Vistula  precluded  him 
from  complying  with  its  conditions;  that  the  frontiers  of 
Russia  being  now  menaced  by  the  French,  he  was  unable 
to  stop  the  march  of  her  forces.  The  allegation,  however, 
of  the  impossibility  to  comply  with  the  armistice,  must 
obviously  be  interpreted  into  a  determination  of  his  majesty 
to  try  still  further  the  fortune  of  war,  under  the  banner  of 
his  ally.  Every  effort  was  made  by  him  to  give  effect  to 
this  chance ;  and,  considering  the  facility  with  which  even 
the  slightest  promises  of  favourable  change  are  caught  at 
by  the  unhappy,  it  could  not  appear  surprising  that  the 
approach  of  the  Russian  armies,  and  the  idea  of  a  general 
rising  among  the  brave  Silesians,  should  have  inspired  a 
hope,  which  was,  in  truth,  the  cause  of  the  non-ratification 
of  the  armistice ;  and  it  was  to  be  deplored  that,  during 
the  hostilities  which  followed  this  refusal,  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  year,  circumstances  appeared  so  little  likely  to 
gratify  it. 

The  approach  of  the  French  to  the  dominions  of  Russia, 
which  had  long  beheld  the  war  desolating  other  countries, 
while  its  own  had  been  deemed  invulnerable,  excited  in 
the  government  that  reasonable  apprehension  which  sug- 
gested the  discussion  of  the  most  efficacious  means  of 
protection.  A  general  armament  was  ordered  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  to  be  raised  in  a  certain  proportion  to 
the  existing  population,  according  to  which,  the  force 
to  be  levied  would  amount  to  upwards  of  six  hundred 
thousand  men,  who  were  on  any  requisite  emergency  to 
be  ready  to  support  the  regular  troops  of  the  empire. 
This  plan  was  wisely  suggested,  and  admirably  calculated 
for  a  double  purpose — to  supply  the  waste  of  battles  be- 
yond the  frontiers  of  the  country,  and  to  render  any  at- 
tempt at  making  an  impression  on  Russia  itself  a  matter 
highly  critical  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  that  should  at- 
tempt it. 

The  levies  on  paper  were  far  from  precluding  the  actual 
arrival  of  new  additions  of  strength  to  the  Russian  gene- 
ral ;  nor  was  Buonaparte  by  any  means  less  attentive  to 
the  arrangements  required  by  his  situation.  Recruits  were 
perpetually  sent  off  from  the  interior  of  France  to  the 
seat  of  war,  and  an  anticipated  conscription  for  the  en- 
suing year  was  put  in  requisition. 

From  the  battle  of  Pultusk,  on  the  26th  of  December, 
1806,  nothing  material  occurred  between  the  hostile 
armies  till  the  25th  of  January  ensuing.  The  French 
troops  were  in  cantonments.  Buonaparte  was  at  Warsaw, 
regulating  every  process  necessary  for  the  supply  of  hU 
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troops  with  magazines  and  provisions.  The  Prince  of 
Ponte  Corvo  had  taken  possession  of  Elbing,  and  the 
country  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  Baltic.  Being 
informed  that  a  Russian  column  had  gone  to  Liebstadt 
beyond  the  Passarge,  and  had  made  prisoners  a  party  at 
the  advanced  posts  of  the  cantonments,  he  immediately 
quitted  Elbing,  and  arrived  at  Mohrungen  just  as  the  ge- 
neral of  brigade,  Picton,  was  attacked  by  the  Russians. 
A  village,  defended  by  three  Russian  battalions,  supported 
by  three  others,  was  immediately  ordered  by  the  marshal 
to  be  attacked,  and  the  contest  which  ensued  was  ex- 
tremely sharp.  The  eagle  of  the  ninth  regiment  of 
French  infantry  was  taken  by  the  Russians,  who,  at  this 
period  of  the  conflict,  had  the  prospect  of  obtaining  a 
most  brilliant  victory.  The  sense  of  disgrace,  however, 
in  which  the  final  loss  of  their  standard  would  have  in- 
volved the  Trench  regiment,  produced  exertions  which 
gave  a  turn  to  the  fortune  of  the  alay  in  this  part  of  the 
field.  They  precipitated  themselves,  with  inconceivable 
ardour,  on  the  Russians,  who  were  unable  to  resist  the 
shock,  and,  in  the  rout  which  ensued,  were  obliged  to 
abandon  the  eagle  which  they  had  taken.  During  this 
transaction  in  one  part  of  the  field,  the  French  line  was 
formed,  and  attacked  that  of  the  Russians,  which  was  ad- 
vantageously posted  on  an  eminence.  The  fire  of  the 
musketry  was  at  point-blank  distance,  and  the  firmness 
and  vigour  of  the  action  for  a  considerable  time  rendered 
the  result  highly  dubious  ;  when  General  Dupont  sud- 
denly appeared,  and  tcok  part  in  the  engagement.  The 
right  wing  of  the  Russians  was  turned  by  him,  and  the 
impetuosity  of  the  attack  of  the  thirty-second  regiment 
upon  them  was  irresistible.  The  Russians  were  obliged 
to  fly,  and  were  followed  till  the  advance  of  night  put 
an  end  to  the  pursuit.  Several  howitzers  were  left  by 
them  upon  the  field  of  battle,  with  about  one  thousand 
two  hundred  dead  and  wounded,  and  three  hundred  were 
made  prisoners. 

About  the  close  of  January,  Buonaparte  quitted  War- 
saw, and  joined  his  army  ;  he  formed  the  corps  of  Mar- 
shal Ney  in  order  of  battle,  on  the  left,  that  of  Soult  on 
the  right,  and  that  of  Augereau  in  the  centre,  the  imperial 
guard  constituting  the  reserve.  Gutstadt  was  the  centre 
of  the  Russian  magazines ;  and  orders  were  given  to 
Marshal  Soult  to  march  towards  it,  and  make  himself 
master  of  the  bridge  of  Bergfried,  with  a  view  of  taking 
the  Russians  in  the  rear,  and  cutting  off  their  retreat. 
General  Guyot  was  accordingly  despatched  with  the  light 
cavalry  to  Gutstadt,  where  a  great  part  of  the  Russian  bag- 
gage, and  one  thousand  six  hundred  prisoners,  weretakeij. 
The  bridge  was  the  object  of  attack,  under  the  marshal's 
own  inspection  ;  and  the  importance  of  its  possession  by 
the  Russians  being  well  understood  by  them,  twelve  of 
their  best  battalions  were  appointed  to  defend  it :  the  con- 
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flict  was,  of  course,  extremely  obstinate,  but  terminated 
in  the  rout  of  the  Russian  battalions,  leaving  behind  them 
four  pieces  of  cannon  and  a  very  considerable  number  of 
dead  and  wounded.  Marshal  Ney,  in  the  mean  time,  made 
himself  master  of  a  wood,  which  covered  the  right  wing 
of  the  enemy.  An  important  position  was  gained  also  by 
the  division  of  St.  Hilaire ;  and  several  squadrons  of 
dragoons,  under  the  Duke  of  Berg,  cleared  the  plain 
of  the  Russians  in  front.  In  these  circumstances  night 
came  on,  the  armies  being  still  within  a  short  distance  of 
each  other :  at  break  of  day,  however,  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  Russians  had  availed  themselves  of  the  darkness 
to  retreat  still  further.  On  the  ensuing  day,  the  different 
corps  of  the  Duke  of  Berg,  Soult,  Davoust,  and  Ney, 
were  early  on  their  march  towards  Landsberg,  Heilsburg, 
and  Wormdit.  to  prevent  the  retreat  to  Deppen  of  the 
Russian  corps  which  had  been  cut  off.  The  grand  duke 
soon  came  up  with  the  rear  of  the  Russians,  and  attacked 
them  between  Glandau  and  Hoff ;  their  front  seemed  to 
support  their  rear,  posted  upon  the  heights  of  Landsberg; 
their  right  and  left  wings  were  formed  on  a  circular  emi- 
nence, and  in  a  wood,  and  were  several  times  ineffectually 
attacked ;  after  which  a  destructive  charge  was  made  by 
the  division  of  General  Hautpoult,  by  which  two  regi- 
ments of  Russian  infantry  were  nearly  all  destroyed  or 
taken,  together  with  their  cannon  and  colours.  The  body 
of  the  Russian  army  was  immediately  put  in  motion  to 
succour  its  rear;  but  all  their  exertions  could  not  prevent 
the  enemy  from  possessing  themselves  of  Hoffe,  a  place 
of  such  importance  that  ten  battalions  were  appointed,  by 
the  Russian  commander,  to  retake  it :  these  were  prevented 
from  accomplishing  their  purpose  by  a  second  charge, 
under  the  orders  of  the  grand  duke,  by  which  the  Russian 
battalions  were  not  only  disappointed  in  their  views,  but 
experienced,  also,  a  dreadful  diminution  of  their  numbers. 

During  the  night  of  the  6th  of  February,  the  Russians 
resumed  their  retreat,  and  took  up  their  position  behind 
Eylau.  At  a  short  distance  from  this  place  there  is  a  flat 
eminence,  which  commands  the  entrance  into  the  town, 
and  which  the  French  deemed  it  necessary  to  gain.  The 
Russian  troops  in  possession  of  it  were  put  into  consider- 
able confusion,  by  an  attack  made  for  this  purpose  under 
the  direction  of  Marshal  Soult;  but,  by  a  \M-ll-timed  and 
admirably-conducted  charge  from  a  body  of  the  Russian 
cavalry,  some  of  the  French  battalions,  thus  employed, 
were  completely  thrown  into  disorder.  During  this  vicis- 
situde of  fortune,  attended  with  an  important  struggle, 
the  result  of  which  was  the  continued  possession  of  the 
eminenr-  by  the  Russians,  the  troops  came  to  action  at 
Eylaq.  Several  regiments  had  been  posted  in  a  church 
and  ,}iurch-yard,  which  were  maintained  by  the  Russians 
with  extraordinary  pertinacity,  occasioning,  on  both  sides, 
the  most  dreadful  carnage,  till  about  ten  at  night,  when 
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they  were  abandoned  to  the  French.  The  division  of  Le 
Grand  passed  the  night  in  front  of  the  village;  that  of  St. 
Hilaire  was  on  the  right ;  Augereau  was  posted  on  the 
left;  the  corps  of  Davoust  began  its  march  early  on  the 
ensuing  morning,  beyond  Eylau,  with  a  view  to  fall  on 
the  left  of  the  Russians ;  while  that  of  Ney  was  on  its 
march  to  outflank  them  on  the  right.  At  day-break,  on 
the  8th,  the  attack  commenced,  on  the  part  of  the  Rus- 
sians, by  a  cannonade  on  the  division  of  St.  Hilaire.  Buo- 
naparte commanded  in  person  at  Eylau,  during  this  event- 
ful period,  and  stationed  himself  at  the  church  which  had 
been  so  obstinately  defended  the  preceding  day,  whence 
he  gave  orders  for  the  corps  of  Augereau  to  advance,  and 
cannonade  the  eminence  which  had  been  before  unsuc- 
cessfully attempted,  with  forty  pieces  of  cannon  belong- 
ing to  the  imperial  guard.  The  Russian  army  was  formed 
in  columns,  and  only  at  the  distance  of  half  cannon-shot; 
every  ball,  therefore,  was  attended  with  tflvct.  To  ter- 
minate the  carnage  occasioned  by  this  dreadful  cannonade, 
the  Russians  attempted  to  surround  the  left  wing  of  the 
enemy.  The  corps  under  Davoust  were,  at  this  moment, 
perceived  by  the  Russian  commander  in  a  situation  highly 
favourable  for  an  attack,  and  wtre  in  danger  of  being 
fallen  upon  by  the  whole  force  of  the  Russian  army:  to 
prevent  this,  Augereau  advanced  in  columns  across  the 
plain,  to  attack  the  centre  of  the  Russians,  and  thus  to 
divide  their  attention.  The  division  of  St.  Hilaire  ap- 
proached on  the  right,  and  was  endeavouring  to  form  a 
junction  with  Augereau  on  the  plain ;  during  the  ma- 
noeuvres necessary  for  this  object,  a  thick  fall  of  snow  in- 
tercepted the  view  of  the  French  divisions  ;  their  point  of 
direction  was  lost;  the  columns  deviated  to  the  left,  and 
were  exposed,  for  a  considerable  time,  to  extreme  uncer- 
tainty and  danger.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  storm,  which 
lasted  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Berg  perceived  the  destruction  to  which  the  columns  were 
exposed,  and  from  which  nothing  but  the  boldest  ma- 
noeuvre could  rescue  them.  He,  therefore,  immediately 
advanced  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  with  Marshal  Bes- 
sieres  and  the  imperial  guard,  to  the  support  of  St. 
Hil  aire's  division,  and  attacked  the  main  body  of  the  Rus- 
sians :  by  this  vigorous  and  unexpected  movement,  the 
Russians  were  thrown  into  disorder,  and  sustained  the 
most  dreadful  slaughter;  two  of  their  lines  were  pene- 
trated, and  the  third  was  preserved  entire  only  in  conse- 
quence of  its  being  supported  by  a  wood.  This  opera- 
tion, however,  was  by  no  means  decisive ;  the  Russian 
army  contended  with  a  firmness  and  perseverance  which 
rendered  the  contest  long  doubtful :  during  three  hours, 
three  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  were  scattering  death  on 
this  scene  of  conflict  and  horror.  The  achievement  of 
the  Duke  of  Berg  served  only  to  keep  the  fate  of  the 
day  suspended,  and  prevent  its  termination  at  the  time  in 
126.       vol.  n. 
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favour  of  the  Russians,  instead  of  deciding  it  positively 
for  the  French.  The  success  of  Marshal  Davoust  at 
length  made  the  scale  completely  preponderate  on  the 
side  of  the  French  army :  his  march  was  retarded  by 
several  falls  of  snow,  and  the  junction  of  his  columns 
proved  extremely  difficult :  but  at  length  he  was  enabled 
to  outflank  the  Russians,  and  gain  possession  of  the  level 
height.  This  possession  was  disputed  with  all  the  ardour 
of  military  combat.  After  the  Russians  were  obliged,  in 
the  first  instance,  notwithstanding  exertions  of  uncom- 
mon energy,  to  abandon  it,  they  attempted  to  recover  it 
with  a  vehemence  bordering  upon  rage,  and  a  perse- 
verance approaching  to  desperation.  Their  reiterattd  at- 
tempts, however,  were  ineffectual ;  and  they  were  finally 
compelled  to  leave  it  with  the  enemy,  and  to  secure  as 
orderly  a  retreat  as  possible. 

The  victory  of  the  French  on  this  occasion  was  cele- 
brated at  Warsaw  and  Paris  with  all  the  usual  accom- 
paniments of  triumph ;  and  the  loss  of  the  Russians 
was  stated  at  the  immense  amount  of  twenty  generals, 
nine  hundred  officers,  and  thirty  thousand  men,  killed, 
wounded,  and  taken.  Their  own  loss,  however,  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  French  to  be  considerable,  and  the  victory 
dearly  obtained.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  any  consider- 
able permanent  or  immediate  advantage  resulted  from 
their  success  ;  as,  instead  of  passiug  the  Pregel  in  pursuit 
of  a  routed  enemy,  and  pushing  on  to  Koningsberg,  they 
were  content  to  retrace  their  steps  to  their  former  canton- 
ments, and  to  defy  the  enemy  to  disturb  them  again  in 
their  winter-quarters. 

The  havoc  resulting  to  both  armies  from  this  sanguinary 
contest  occasioned  great  exertions  to  be  rsade  for  rein- 
forcements. The  Emperor  Alexander  ana  the  Archduke 
Coustantiue,  not  long  after,  joined  the  Russian  army  with 
upwards  of  sixty  thousand  troops;  and  the  efforts  of  Na- 
poleon to  repair  his  loss  and  accumulate  a  force  equal  to 
the  great  struggle  which  still  remained,  were  unremitting; 
the  greater  part  of  the  eighth  corps  of  the  grand  army, 
which  had  been  employed  under  Gentral  Mortimer,  in 
the  north  of  Germany,  was  ordered  to  march  to  the  more 
critical  theatre  of  hostility ;  and,  from  the  different  recruit- 
ing stations  throughout  France  and  the  conquered  coun- 
tries, multitudes  were  repeatedly  sent  off  to  join  the  impe- 
rial standard  on  the  Vistula.  It  appears  to  have  been  the 
expectation  of  Buonaparte,  that  his  arrangements,  pre- 
viously to  the  battle  of  Eylau,  would  have  secured  to  him 
the  possession  of  Koningsberg :  this  anticipation,  how- 
ever, being  by  no  means  verified,  he  adopted  a  cautious 
plan,  and  bent  his  efforts  particularly  to  the  reduction  of 
Dantzic.  This  place  had,  for  some  time,  been  invested, 
but  the  siege  was  now  urged  with  extreme  perseverance. 
The  garrison  consisted  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  under 
the  command  of  the  Prussian  general  Kalkreuth,  an  offi- 
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cer  of  tried  loyalty  and  skill.  The  difficulties  attending 
the  besiegers,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  so  easily 
inundated,  were  very  considerable ;  the  battering-train  was 
obliged  to  be  conveyed  from  Stettin  and  the  fortresses  of 
Silesia,  along  roads  in  the  most  complete  want  of  repair. 
These  difficulties,  however,  and  the  rigours  of  the  season, 
were  incapable  of  furnishing  any  effectual  interruption. 
The  troops  who  surrounded  the  place  consisted,  in  a  great 
degree,  of  the  auxiliaries  of  France,  of  different  preju- 
dices, habits,  and  languages,  but  whose  efforts,  under  the 
direction  of  Marshal  Le  Febvre,  were  effectually  com- 
bined by  a  happy  union  of  encouragement  and  discipline, 
and  who,  in  repelling  the  sorties  of  the  besieged,  and  in 
advancing  the  progress  of  the  works,  displayed  astonish- 
ing alacrity  and  perseverance.  The  exertions  of  the  com- 
mander  of  the  fortress  were,  on  the  other  hand,  no  less 
striking  and  meritorious ;  his  vigilance  and  energy,  in  this 
situation  of  high  responsibility,  were  in  incessant  opera- 
tion. Nothing  was  neglected  which  could  contribute  to 
the  means  of  defence,  or  to  the  annoyance  of  the  enemy. 

The  destruction  of  the  suburbs  being  unfortunately 
found  requisite,  in  the  system  of  his  arrangements,  it  was 
accordingly  resolved  upon  and  effected  :  various  sorties 
Mere  made  by  him,  which  generally  terminated  unfavour- 
ably to  the  enemy,  obliging  them  to  renew  works  which 
they  had  nearly  completed.  The  destruction  of  lives 
occasioned  to  them,  likewise,  by  these  vigorous  attempts, 
was  considerable,  and  far  greater  than  what  was  sustained 
by  the  assailants.  On  the  24th  of  April,  the  bombard- 
ment began.  On  the  night  of  the  29th,  Marshal  Le 
Febvre,  conceiving  the  garrison  to  be  sufficiently  weakened, 
and  the  fortifications  so  much  impaired,  as  to  justify  the 
attempt,  ordered  the  storming  of  the  fortress.  The  go- 
vernor, however,  was  well  prepared  to  resist  the  assailants, 
whose  stratagems  were  unable  to  deceive  him  with  respect 
to  the  real  -  point  of  attack,  and  repelled  the  effort  made 
by  the  enemy  with  the  most  dreadful  carnage.  This 
overthrow  was  far  from  preventing  a  renewal  of  the  en- 
terprise, and  no  less  than  three  separate  attempts  were 
made  on  the  same  night  to  get  possession  of  the  citadal. 
The  skill  of  the  commander,  however,  and  the  exertions 
of  the  garrison,  completely  defeated  each ;  after  the  loss 
of  an  immense  number  of  lives,  the  attempt  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  assailants  were  obliged  to  take  shelter 
under  the  cover  of  their  works.  An  armistice  of  four 
hours  was  soon  after  agreed  upon  by  the  hostile  com- 
manders, and  the  work  of  destruction  was  suspended  by 
a  solemn  pause  for  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

The  struggles  of  the  garrison  were  not  viewed  with  un- 
concern by  the  commanders  of  the  allied  armies.  A 
council  of  war  was  held  in  the  Russian  camp,  with  a  view 
to  their  relief.  The  most  eligible  of  several  plans,  pro- 
posed for  this  purpose,  was  concluded  to  be  an  attempt 
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by  water.  Lieutenant-general  Kamenskoi,  son  of  the  late 
commander,  accordingly  embarked  at  Pillau,  with  twelve 
Russian  and  several  Polish  regiments,  and  landed  in  the 
port  of  Dantzic  on  the  12th  of  May,  under  the  protection 
of  the  fort  of  Wiecheselmunde.  Marshal  Lasnes  was  im- 
mediately ordered  by  Buonaparte,  on  his  first  intelligence 
of  this  plan,  to  advance  from  Marienburg  with  the  division 
of  General  Oudinot,  and  reinforce  the  army  of  Le  Febvre, 
and,  just  as  the  Russians  were  landing,  this  reinforcement 
arrived,  after  a  hasty  and  unremitted  march.  On  the  15th, 
the  Russians  advanced  in  three  columns,  from  the  fortress 
towards  the  town,  from  which  they  were  not  more  than 
one  league  distant.  The  space  between,  however,  was 
now  occupied  by  a  sufficient  number  of  the  enemy's  troops, 
not  merely  to  prevent  the  success  of  this  attempt,  but 
to  throw  the  whole  of  the  Russian  line  and  reserve  into 
confusion,  and  to  shut  them  up  within  the  fort,  after  cutting 
off  between  two  and  three  thousand  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  taken.  The  commander  and  garrison  of  Dantzic, 
who  had  viewed,  w  ith  the  most  animated  hope,  the  arrival 
of  the  expedition,  were  witnesses,  from  their  impaired 
ramparts,  of  all  the  circumstances  of  its  failure.  Another 
attempt  was  made  by  a  corps  of  six  thousand  Prussians 
from  Koningsberg,  who  landed  at  Nehrung,  and  advanced 
to  the  extremity  of  the  Frische  Haff,  intending,  apparently, 
to  penetrate  thence  to  Dantzic  ;  an  enterprise,  however, 
which  they  found  exposed  to  insurmountable  difficulty, 
and  which  they  were  obliged  to  abandon,  after  incurring 
the  loss  of  four  pieces  of  cannon  and  a  great  number  of 
men.  The  moment  was,  therefore,  now  rapidly  approach- 
ing in  which  all  the  valour  and  exertions  of  the  garrison 
would  be  unable  to  prevent  the  success  of  the  French. 
Nearly  one  thousand  houses  had  been  destroyed  in  the 
town,  and  the  distress  of  the  inhabitants  was  extreme. 
The  troops  were  exhausted  by  a  series  of  efforts,  inter- 
rupted only  by  short  periods  of  repose,  and  were  not 
only  thinned  in  numbers,  but  scarcely  able  to  support 
any  longer  those  privations  and  difficulties  which  daily  in- 
creased ;  while  their  means  of  sustaining  them  were  also 
diminished.  The  works  of  the  enemy  were,  in  the  mean 
time,  proceeding  with  rapidity;  the  covered  way  was  now 
completed ;  the  preparations  for  passing  the  fosse  were 
finished:  on  the  21st  of  May,  every  thing  was  prepared 
for  the  assault,  when  General  Kalkreuth  intimated  to  the 
French  commander  that  he  was  willing  to  capitulate  on 
the  same  conditions  as  he  had  himself  formerly  granted  to 
the  garrison  of  Mayence.  This  proposition  was  acceded 
to  without  hesitation,  as  it  was  obvious  that  delay  might 
yet  be  interposed,  were  this  honourable  capitulation  re- 
fused, and  that  difficulties  were  presented  to  the  attack, 
which  could  not  be  overcome  but  with  the  loss  of  many 
lives.  On  the  27th  of  May,  the  garrison,  reduced  from 
sixteen  thousand  to  nine  thousand,  with  their  general  at 
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their  head,  marched  out  of  the  fortifications  with  all  the 
honours  of  war,  and  weie  permitted  to  go  where  their 
inclination  and  convenience  dictated,  on  engaging  not  to 
serve  against  France  for  the  ensuing  twelve  months. 

Dantzic,  at  the  time  of  its  surrender,  possessed  eight 
hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  and  magazines  and  stores  of 
every  kind.  It  abounded  in  grain,  cloth,  spices,  and  re- 
sources of  every  description  for  the  conquering  army.  Its 
principal  advantage,  however,  to  the  conqueror,  lay  in  its 
constituting  a  place  of  the  first  order  for  strength  on  the 
left  wing  of  the  grand  army,  while  the  centre  was  sup- 
ported by  Thorn,  and  the  right  by  Praga. 

The  surrender  of  Dantzic  added  considerably  to  the 
disposable  force  of  the  French,  but  did  not  appear  to 
offer  any  immediate  inducement  to  Buonaparte  to  quit  his 
almost  impregnable  positions.  Two  mighty  armies,  how- 
ever, when  the  season  was  favourable  for  their  operations, 
could  not  be  long  nearly  within  view  of  each  other  with- 
out the  alternative  of  pacification  or  sanguinary  hostility  ; 
and 'the  confidence  still  entertained  by  each  party  prevent- 
ing any  successful  attempts  for  the  former,  circumstances 
soon  occurred  which  led  to  an  obstinate  and  decisive  con- 
flict. 

Almost  immediately  before  the  5th  of  June,  the  allied 
army  occupieaVan  irregular  line  from  the  Frische  Haff  to 
Heilsburg  and  Rastenburg.  Heilsburg  was  their  central 
point,  and,  as  it  lay  on  the  Alle,  and  in  the  direct  road  to 
Koningsberg,  was  considered  of  extreme  importance, 
and,  therefore,  strongly  fortified,  and  completely  furnished 
with  magazines.  The  line  of  the  French  was  somewhat 
more  irregular  than  that  of  the  Russians,  and  reached 
from  Elbing  to  Ostrolenka,  including  Liebstadt  and  Gut- 
stadt.  On  the  day  above  mentioned,  the  Russian  army 
were  in  motion ;  and,  with  the  whole  of  their  right  wing, 
attacked  three  divisions  of  the  French  army.  From  two 
of  these  they  met  with  a  repulse ;  but  in  the  attack,  con- 
ducted by  General  Benningsen  and  the  Grand  Duke  Con- 
stantine,  on  the  division  of  Ney,  the  French  general  was 
obliged  to  fall  back  and  abandon  his  positions  and  maga- 
zines. Liebstadt  and  Gutstadt  were  both  evacuated,  and 
the  corps  of  Ney  was  conducted  by  him  to  Ackendorf. 
On  the  8th,  however,  Buonaparte  arrived  at  the  general's 
camp  at  Deppen,  and  immediately  ordered  an  attempt  on 
those  important  stations,  by  the  corps  of  Ney  and  Lasnes, 
the  imperial  guard,  and  the  cavalry  of  reserve.  This 
formidable  force  was  opposed  by  the  rear-guard  of  the 
Russians  at  Glottau;  but,  at  length,  recovered  all  the 
positions  in  advance  of  Gutstadt,  and  occupied  the  town 
by  main  force,  the  contest  being  continued  in  its  very 
streets,  with  the  most  horrid  and  destructive  carnage. 
The  Russians  now  fell  back  upon  Heilsburg. .  Before 
this  place  was  posted  a  formidable  body  of  infantry  and 
cavalry,  supported  by  sixty  pieces  of  cannon.  The  French, 
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however,  pressed  on,  and  gradually  gained  considerable 
ground.  Both  parties  fought  with  the  most  determined 
bravery;  but,  as  night  advanced,  the  Russians  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat  to  their  entrenchments.  Here  they  were 
expected  to  make  a  stand.  The  manoeuvres  of  the  French 
were,  therefore,  now  directed  to  cutting  off  the  retreat 
of  the  Russian  right  wing  to  Landsberg,  in  which  Ber- 
liner was  principally  concerned ;  while  Davoust  threw 
himself  along  the  Alle,  to  the  right  of  Heilsburg,  to  pre- 
clude the  retreat  of  their  left.  Demonstrations  of  an  in- 
tention to  attack  were,  in  the  mean  time,  made  by  the 
Russians  in  their  entrenched  camp.  These,  however,  it 
appeared,  were  only  a  cover  to  the  plan  which  had  been 
now  resolved  on,  to  abandon  even  this  chosen  and  formid- 
able position;  and  accordingly,  on  the  night  of  the  11th, 
they  began  to  pass  the  Alle,  quitting  the  whole  country  to 
the  left,  and  leaving  to  the  disposal  of  the  enemy  their  en- 
trenchments, magazines,  and  wounded. 

From  the  5th  to  the  12th,  the  loss  of  the  Russians 
amounted  to  nearly  twenty  thousand  men.  They  were 
pursued  by  the  light  cavalry  of  the  enemy  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  Alle,  near  Bartenstein.  Light  corps  ad- 
vanced in  various  directions  to  cut  off  their  retreat  to  Ko- 
ningsberg. The  Duke  of  Berg  proceeded  towards  the 
latter  place,  supported  by  Davoust  and  Soult ;  while  Buo- 
naparte, with  the  corps  of  Ney  and  Mortier  and  the  im- 
perial guard,  immediately  pressed  on  to  Friedland. 

On  the  14th,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Marengo, 
a  circumstance  of  which  the  French  emperor  did  not  fail 
to  remind  his  troops,  and  which  naturally  produced  the 
most  enthusiastic  recollections  and  exertions,  the  grand 
struggle  took  place.  Ney  was  on  the  right  wing,  supported 
by  the  dragoons  of  Latour  Maubourg;  Lasnes  in  the 
centre,  with  the  dragoons  of  Lahousaye  behind  him,  and 
the  Saxon  cuirassiers ;  Mortier  was  on  the  left  wing,  sup- 
ported by  the  cavalry  of  Grouchy;  and  the  grand  reserve 
was  formed  of  the  corps  of  General  Victor  and  the  im- 
perial guard.  The  Russian  army  was  fully  employed,  the 
left  wing  extending  to  the  town  of  Friedland,  and  its  right 
reaching  a  mile  and  a  half  in  the  opposite  direction.  Buo- 
naparte having  reconnoitred,  determined  to  attempt  the 
town  of  Friedland,  in  the  first  instance ;  and,  having  changed 
his  front,  ordered  the  extremity  of  the  right  wing,  under 
General  Ney,  to  advance  to  the  attack.  At  half  past  five, 
Marshal  Ney  began  to  move  forward.  The  division 
of  Marchand,  also,  at  the  same  time  advanced  to  co- 
operate with  him  in  another  direction.  When  the  Rus- 
sians observed  Ney  to  have  quitted  the  wood  by  which  he 
had  been  supported,  they  endeavoured  to  turn  him  by  se- 
veral regiments  of  cavalry,  preceded  by  a  multitude  of 
Cossacks,  who  were,  however,  repulsed  by  the  dragoons 
of  Latour  Maubourg.  In  the  mean  time,  a  battery  was 
erected  by  General  Victor,  in  his  centre,  and  pushed  on 
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four  hundred  paces  by  General  Lenuermont,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  Russians :  and  which,  by  drawing 
their  attention  to  its  destructive  fire,  interfered  with  those 
manoeuvres  which  might  otherwise  have  defeated  Ne)'s 
operations.  The  Russian  troops,  which  attacked  the  right 
wing  of  this  general,  were  received  on  the  bayonet  or  driven 
into  the  river,  in  which  an  immense  number  perished. 
When  the  left  wing  of  Ney,  however,  had  nearly  reached 
the  works  which  surrounded  the  town,  it  was  exposed  to 
the  most  imminent  peril.  The  imperial  Russian  guard, 
which  had  been  here  concealed  in  ambuscade,  suddenly 
advanced  upon  the  French,  with  an  impetuosity  which 
threw  them  into  disorder,  and  nearly  rendered  the  effort 
of  the  marshal  abortive.  The  division  of  Dupont,  how- 
ever, w  hich  formed  the  right  of  the  reserve,  marched  against 
the  Russian  guard,  who  performed  prodigies  of  firmness 
and  valour,  but  were  unable  to  resist  this  effort  of  the 
enemy.  Various  reinforcements  were  drawn  from  the 
Russian  centre  and  other  corps  in  reserve,  for  the  defence 
of  the  town,  all  of  which  proved  eventually  ineffectual. 
Friedland  was  at  length  taken;  and  the  struggle  being 
continued  in  the  town,  its  streets  became  the  scene  of 
slaughter,  and  were  covered  with  human  bodies.  The 
centre,  under  Marshal  Lasnes,  was  now  engaged,  and 
the  Russians  made  several  attempts  against  this  centre 
corps  of  the  enemy,  similar  to  that  which  had  failed  on 
its  right  wing ;  but  the  repeated  efforts  of  its  cavalry  were 
only  capable  of  displaying  their  valour,  and  continuing, 
for  a  longer  period,  the  work  of  carnage.  The  battle 
lasted  from  five  in  the  morning  till  seven  at  night.  Both 
sides  fought  with  extreme  intrepidity  and  obstinacy,  and 
the  superior  number  of  the  French,  with  an  impetuous 
direction  of  nearly  all  their  force,  towards  the  close  of 
the  day,  upon  the  centre  of  the  Russians,  decided  the 
fate  of  the  contest.  The  Russian  general  stated  his  loss 
on  this  occasion  at  ten  thousand  men.  It  was  represented, 
however,  by  the  French,  at  more  than  double  that  num- 
ber. Twenty-five  of  the  Russian  generals  were  among 
the  killed,  wounded,  or  taken.  Eighty  pieces  of  cannon 
and  a  great  number  of  standards  also  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  Night  did  not  prevent  the  pursuit  of  the 
fugitives,  who  were  followed  till  eleven  o'clock,  after  which 
those  of  the  columns  which  were  cut  off  endeavoured  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  fords  of  the  Alle,  to  pass  that 
river;  which  exhibited  to  the  conquerors,  on  the  ensuing 
day,  marks  of  the  total  discomfiture  of  the  allied  army. 

On  the  1  jlh,  the  Russians  followed  up  their  retreat  to 
Wehlau,  on  the  confluence  of  the  Alle  and  Pregel,  where 
the  columns  of  the  French  speedily  arrived,  compelling 
their  foes  to  retreat  still  farther  towaids  the  Niemen.  Near 
this  river  several  newly  formed  divisions  of  Russian  troops 
had  arrived;  and  on  the  18th  of  June  the  Russian  army 
approached  the  town  of  Tilsit,  and,  after  having  trans- 
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ported  its  heavy  baggage  across  the  Niemen,  stationed  it- 
self on  the  great  plain  on  the  light  of  the  town.  All  the 
bridges  were  destroyed,  immediately  after  being  passed  by 
them  ;  and  all  the  magazines  on  the  Alle  were  burnt  or 
thrown  into  the  river. 

On  the  1 6th,  Buonaparte  threw  a  bridge  over  the  Pre- 
gel, and  took  a  position  there  with  his  army.  The  defeat 
at  Frierlland  having  caused  an  order  for  the  evacuation  of 
Koningsberg,  General  Lestoque's  division  was,  with  ex- 
treme difficulty,  enabled  to  join  the  main  body  of  the 
Russians ;  and  the  corps  of  Marshal  Soult  entered  Ko- 
ningsberg on  the  6th.  While  Buonaparte  was  approach- 
ing to  Tilsit,  with  his  usual  rapiuily,  an  overture  was 
made  by  General  Benuingsen  to  the  Duke  of  Berg  for  an 
armistice.  A  conference  was  almost  immediately  held  on 
the  subject  between  Berthier  and  Prince  Labanoff.  On 
the  22d,  an  armistice  was  signed;  and,  on  the  9th  of  July, 
a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between  Rus- 
sia and  Frauce,  and  between  France  and  Prussia. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  Buona- 
parte hastened  to  Paris,  where  his  arrival  was  impatiently 
expected.  His  birth-day  was  celebrated  with  peculiar 
distinction.  A  grand  fete  took  place,  in  which  ingenuity 
is  said  to  have  exhausted  itself  in  devices,  expressive  of 
gratitude  and  admiration.  On  the  ensuing  day,  the  legis- 
lative body  and  the  tribunate  were  assembled  in  the  usual 
forms.  In  his  address  to  them,  the  Corsicau  observed 
that,  since  their  last  meeting,  new  wars,  triumphs,  and 
trophies,  had  changed  the  politic  al  relations  of  Europe ; 
that  the  house  of  Brandtnbmg,  which  was  the  first  to 
combine  against  French  independence,  was  permitted  to 
reign  only  through  the  friendship  of  the  emperor  of  Rus- 
sia ;  that  a  French  prince  would  speedily  reign  on  the 
Elbe  ;  that  the  house  of  Saxony  again  possessed  the  inde- 
pendence which  it  had  lost  for  half  a  century  ;  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  and  Dantzic  had  recover- 
ed their  country  ;  and  that  all  nations  rejoiced  at  the  extinc- 
tion of  English  influence  on  the  continent.  By  the  fede- 
ration of  the  Rhine,  France  was  united  with  Germany; 
by  her  own  peculiar  system  of  federation,  she  was  united 
with  Spain,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  Her  new 
relations  with  Russia  were  founded  on  the  mutual  esteem 
of  two  great  nations.  He  said,  he  wished  for  peace  by 
sea,  and  would  never  suffer  any  irritation  to  influence  his 
decisions  on  this  subject;  indeed,  there  could  be  no  room 
for  irritation  against  a  people,  the  sport  and  victim  of  the 
parties  which  devoured  them,  and  which  were  misled  as 
much  with  respect  to  the  affairs  of  other  nations  as  their 
own.  The  tranquillity  of  the  French  nation,  during  his 
absence,  had  excited  his  ardent  gratitude.  He  had  con- 
trived the  means  of  simplifying  their  institutions;  he  had 
extended  the  principle  on  which  had  been  founded  the  le- 
gion of  honour ;  the  finances  were  prosperous ;  the  con- 


tributions  on  land  were  diminished  ;  various  public  works 
had  been  completed ;  and  it  was  his  determination  that, 
in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  empire,  and  even  in  the 
smallest  hamlet,  the  comfort  of  the  citizen  and  the  value 
of  the  land  should  be  increased  by  the  developement  of 
a  general  system  of  improvement. 

•In  the  addresses  of  thanks  for  this  speech,  it  was  ob- 
served, that  the  rapid  succession  of  triumphs,  by  which  a 
monarchy  had  been  overthrown,  was  exceeded  by  that 
heroic  firmness  which  could  wait  for  and  prepare  the  day 
of  victory  in  the  midst  of  so  many  impediments  by 
fortresses,  troops,  and  inclement  seasons.     The  pacifi- 
cator was  more  admired  even  than  the  conqueror  of  Eu- 
rope.    He  was  followed  with  delight  to  the  Niemen, 
where,  divested  of  the  pomp  of  war,  the  two  greatest 
sovereigns  upon  earth  met  each  other  upon  a  raft,  and 
adjusted,  personally,  the  affairs  of  their  respective  states, 
and  the  destiny  of  the  world.    The  interests  of  futurity 
were  considered  as  connected  with  that  memorable  day 
and  interview.    The  French  people  had  been  occupied 
in  emulating  the  greatness  of  their  chief,  during  every 
period  of  his  government,  by  the  extent  of  their  sacrifices 
and  devotion.    The  sentiments  he  had  expressed  had 
filled  with  joy  the  humblest  cottage.     The  condition 
of  the  poor  was  relieved  and  elevated,  by  the  same  hand 
which  had  dispensed  the  fate  of  so  many  sovereigns.  The 
grand  plans  of  improvement  which  occupied  the  em- 
peror's mind  would  bestow  a  sublimity  on  the  civil  and 
political  institutions  of  the  French  nation,  correspond- 
ing with  all  the  creations  of  his  superior  intellect;  and 
genuine  freedom,  which  could  exist  only  under  a  pure 
monarchy,  would  become  more  and  more  secure  under 
the  government  of  an  omnipotent  prince !! ! 

The  report  on  the  state  of  the  empire  was  delivered  on 
the  same  day.  The  internal  improvements  which  had 
taken  place  were  detailed  in  it  with  the  usual  pomp  and 
minuteness.  The  charitable  establishments  to  preclude 
mendicity ;  the  facility  and  zeal  with  which  taxes  were 
levied,  and  the  conscription  was  executed ;  the  repair  of 
a  vast  extent  of  roads ;  the  erection  of  bridges  ;  the  com- 
pletion of  canals ;  the  extended  navigation  of  rivers ;  the 
construction  of  works  in  various  parts ;  the  attention  di- 
rected to  agriculture,  and  the  improvement  of  the  breeds 
of  cattle ;  the  institution  of  veterinary  schools,  and  of 
thirty-five  new  colleges ;  and  the  exertions  made  to  com- 
plete the  meridian  circle,  were  held  up  to  public  notice 
and  admiration.  The  cotton-spinning  establishments  were 
said  to  be  in  renewed  activity.  A  commercial  code  had 
been  digested.  The  clergy  had  manifested  pure  morals, 
toleration,  disinterestedness,  and  zeal ;  the  Jews,  who  now 
bore  the  name  of  Frenchmen,  were  become  worthy  of 
that  name.  Bridges,  columns,  statues,  and  public  build- 
ings, were  preparing.  It  was  the  wish  of  the  emperor, 
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that  science  and  learning  should  partake  of  the  general 
improvement ;  that  the  French  language,  now  the  lan- 
guage of  Europe,  should  support  this  privilege,  by  the 
beauty,  purity,  and  interest  of  its  pioductions  ;  that  the 
public  opinion,  while  it  developed  talents,  should  protect 
them  against  calumny  and  malignity  ;  that  criticism  should 
maintain  respect  for  decency ;  and  that  henceforth  there 
should  be  no  sects  among  the  learned,  and  no  political 
parties  in  the  state.    France  was  now  surrounded  by  a 
chain  of  friendly  nations.    Her  finances  were  in  a  most 
flourishing  condition.    She  alone,  amongst  all  the  states 
of  Europe,  possessed  no  paper-money.    Her  commerce, 
amidst  inevitable  stagnation,  preserved  all  its  hopes,  and 
was  preparing  the  germs  of  future  prosperity.    Her  colo- 
nies were  maintained  in  a  state  by  which  the  mother-coun- 
try must  one  day  be  enriched  !    Her  arms  had  been  car- 
ried to  the  extremity  of  Europe.     Her  influence  reached 
to  the  centre  of  Asia.    The  most  complete  order  prevailed 
in  her  interior.    Her  enemies  had  been  universally  con- 
founded ;  and  of  these  England  alone  remained,  over- 
whelmed by  the  burdens  of  the  war  and  the  execrations 
of  the  world. 

The  peace  of  Tilsit  was  not  immediately  followed  by 
pacific  arrangements  between  France  and  Sweden.  The 
expected  arrival  of  a  British  force,  to  co-operate  with  his 
Swedish  subjects,  and  with  the  Prussians  and  Russians 
already  in  Stralsund,  appears  to  have  excited  in  the  king 
the  most  animated  hopes.  The  expulsion  of  Buonaparte 
from  Poland,  where  the  grand  contest  was  not  jet  decided, 
was,  probably,  every  moment  expected  by  him ;  and,  with 
an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  his  disposition  for  mili- 
tary adventure  would,  in  such  an  event,  have  been  highly 
gratified.  In  such  circumstances,  it  could  not  be  surpris- 
ing that  he  should  wish  for  the  termination  of  the  armis- 
tice already  mentioned  to  have  been  agreed  upon  between 
the  Swedish  and  French  commanders ;  and  if,  in  pro- 
ducing this  termination,  he  committed  no  infraction  of 
those  scrupulous  principles  of  honour  which  he  had  al- 
leged to  be  the  guides  of  his  conduct,  there  could,  at  this 
period,  have  been  no  room  for  blame.  The  event,  how- 
ever, of  the  grand  contest  in  the  east  was  very  different 
from  what  he  had  anticipated  ;  and,  soon  after  his  renewal 
of  hostilites  with  France,  the  army  of  that  power  was 
preparing  to  enter  Pomerania,  to  bring  the  contest  in  that 
quarter  to  an  issue  by  the  most  vigorous  operations. 
The  different  detachments  of  the  Swedish  force  retreated 
from  the  various  points  which  they  had  occupied  in  this 
province,  as  the  invading  army  advanced,  without  ven- 
turing to  sustain  any  regular  action.  Stralsund  was  the 
direction  of  their  retreat,  and  this  fortress  was  speedily 
invested  on  the  land-side,  and  preparations  were  made  for 
a  bombardment.  In  this  situation,  the  senate  of  Stral- 
suud  humbly  requested  the  king  to  avert  the  impending 
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evils.    The  fortress  was,  in  consequence,  delivered  into 


the  hands  of  the  magistrates  and  senate,  for  their  adoption 
of  such  measures  as  expediency  might  suggest.  Arrange- 
ments were  now  made,  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  to  with- 
draw the  troops  t<>  Rugeu  :  and  this  was  effected  with 
such  expedition  and  dexterity,  that,  before  the  enemy 
were  aware  that  a  single  battalion  had  emitted  the  fortress, 
the  whole  force  had  actually  embarked.  This  measure 
being  completed,  a  deputation  from  the  senate  was  sent 
to  the  French  general,  with  offers  of  submission,  and 
Stralsuud  was  immediately  occupied  by  the  French  army. 
The  Swedish  monarch,  being  harassed  by  vigilance,  fa- 
tigue, and  disappointment,  soon  quitted  Rugeu  for  his 
capital,  leaving  the  island  under  the  command  of  General 
Toll.  The  island  of  Danholm,  between  Rugen  and  Stral- 
sund,  was  speed)!)  occupied  by  the  F'rench,  partly  by 
force  and  partly  by  stratagem.  It  was  now  evident  that 
Rugen  w  as  unable  to  resist  the  power  of  the  enemy  ;  and 
Geueial  Toll,  having  been  invested  with  discretionary 
power,  resolved  to  prevent  a  useless  effusion  of  blood. 
A  conference,  therefore,  took  place  between  the  French 
and  Swedish  commanders,  on  the  7th  of  September,  and 
a  convention  was  signed  by  them,  by  which  the  Swedes 
were  to  evacuate  Rugen,  and  retire  to  Stockholm  ;  and 
that  Island,  and  all  those  on  the  German  coast,  were  ceded 
to  Fiance. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  France 
and  Russia,  an  armistice  was  agreed  upon  between  Russia 
and  Turkey,  much  more  favourable  to  the  latter  than  cir- 
cuRistauces  had  rendtred  ptohable;  for  the  successes  of 
Russia  had  been  so  great,  that  the  continuance  of  hostili- 
ties would,  in  all  probability,  have  reduced  the  Porte  to  a 
state  of  humiliation  and  distress,  far  greater  than  she  had 
long  experienced.  The  tumults  of  her  capital,  the  re- 
volt of  her  provinces,  and  the  mutinous  disposition  of  her 
troops,  were  combined  with  dtfeat  and  discomfiture  by  a 
foreign  foe,  who  had  blocked  up  her  harbours  and  nearly 
destroyed  her  navy.  In  such  circumstances,  Russia  might 
be  presumed  entitled  to  have  expected  terms  more  favour- 
able than  she  actually  agreed  to.  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia  were  to  be  evacuated  by  her  troops,  and  the  ships 
of  war  and  merchantmen,  which  had  been  captured  by 
her  in  the  course  of  the  war,  were  to  be  restored.  The 
vessels,  indeed,  captured  by  the  Turks,  were  also  to  be 
restored;  but  these  constituted  a  value  so  inferior,  that 
the  stipulated  restitution  was  most  strikingly  favourable  to 
the  Porte.  The  facility  with  which  Russia  appeared  to 
make  these  concessions,  seemed  to  imply  her  abandon- 
ment of  a  policy  to  which  she  had  long  adhered.  In  con- 
nexion, particularly,  with  the  cession  of  Cattaro  and  the 
Seven  Islands  to  France,  it  appeared  as  if  Russia's  ambi- 
tion had  suddenly  relinquished  those  objects  which  she  had 
so  long  cherished  with  extreme  fondness,  and  had  given 
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up  all  idea  of  increasing  her  own  territory  at  the  expense 
of  the  Turkish  provinces.  But  the  secret  views  of  ca- 
binets can  be  only  imperfectly  inferred  from  those  foims 
and  conventions  which  they  exhibit  to  the  vvv.ild,  and  by 
which  they  often  conceal  from  it  their  intentions,  till  the 
period  in  which  they  may  be  developed  to  greater  advan- 
tage. 

The  long  interviews  which  had  taken  place  between 
Buonaparte  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  at  Tilsit,  the  ex- 
changes of  imperial  insignia,  and  the  connexion  of  a 
stipulated  mediation  for  England,  with  an  insulting  limita- 
tion as  to  time,  rendered  it  highly  probable  that  Russia 
might  soon  join  in  hostility  against  England,  with  which 
she  had  so  long  co-operated.  The  natural  and  intimate 
connexion  subsisting  between  the  two  countries,  rendered 
this  contingency  a  subject  of  alarm ;  and  this  alarm,  not- 
withstanding the  occasional  intervention  of  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, rapidly  increased.  Several  restrictive  de- 
crees, with  respect  to  foreigners  settled  in  Russia,  were 
issued  by  the  government  of  that  country,  which  could  be 
supposed  to  originate  only  in  aversion  towards  England. 
Overtures  were  made  for  a  renewal  of  the  commercial 
treaty  between  the  two  nations,  which  were  rejected;  and, 
though  the  right  of  refusal  was  incontrovertible,  its  exer- 
cise, in  the  present  instance,  served  to  strengthen  the  idea 
of  enmity.  A  circumstance  less  equivocal  was  the  con- 
veyance of  French  troops  in  a  Russian  squadron,  liom 
Italy,  to  occupy  the  important  post  of  the  Seven  Islands; 
and,  on  the  arrival  of  that  season  of  the  year  in  which  an- 
noyance from  Great  Britain  could  not  be  appielxnded, 
the  British  ambassador  was  ordered  to  leave  Petersburg!], 
and  a  declaration  of  war  was  issued  against  England. 

Thus  was  the  last  formidable  nation  on  the  continent, 
which  had  withstood  the  usurpations  of  Buonaparte,  sub- 
dued to  his  purpose.  Every  principality  and  power  was 
now  within  the  grasp  of  the  Corsican's  domination,  or,  in 
some  mode  or  other,  convertible  to  the  gratification  of  his 
vengeance  or  rapacity.  Europe  had,  for  ages,  exhibited 
a  collection  of  independent  states,  whose  mutual  jea- 
lousies had  prevented  any  individual  power  from  that  as- 
cendancy which  would  prove  fatal  to  the  rest.  These 
very  jealousies,  however,  at  length  combined  with  a  se- 
ries of  circumstances  unparalleled  in  the  page  of  history, 
to  promote  the  very  end  which  they  had  so  long  pre- 
cluded. In  consequence  of  that  seltish  and  malignant 
policy,  that  incurable  rivalry  and  envy,  which  prevented 
the  co-operation  of  these  powers,  in  a  moment  demaud- 
inw  the  oblivion  of  animosities,  and  the  most  intimate 
union  against  a  common  foe,  the  usurper  of  the  throne  of 
St.  Louis  had  been  enabled  to  sweep  away  those  barriers 
which  had  so  long  opposed  his  ambition,  and  to  acquire  a 
predominance  which  the  most  formidable  of  the  French 
kings  had  not  ventured  to  anticipate. 
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The  same  ambition  and  enmity  towards  England  which 
gave  rise  to  Buonaparte's  attack  on  the  independence  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  (which  has  been  already  noticed  in 
our  histories  of  those  countries,)  induced  him  to  make  con- 
siderable changes  in  Italy.  Under  the  pretence  that  the 
pope,  whom  he  styled  the  temporal  sovereign  of  Rome, 
had  refused  to  make  war  against  England,  and  that  the 
two  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Italy  ought  not  to  be  di- 
vided by  a  hostile  power,  he  decreed  that  Urbino,  An- 
cona,  Macerata,  and  Camarino,  should  be  united  with 
the  latter  kingdom.  As  the  pope,  in  reply  to  some 
former  aggressions  of  France,  had  appealed  to  his  spiritual 
power  and  authority,  Buonaparte,  in  the  decree  of  an- 
nexation, turned  his  own  arguments  against  him,  by  rest- 
ing his  rights  on  those  of  his  predecessor,  Charlemagne. 
That  monarch  had  given  to  the  papal  see  the  territories  in 
question ;  and,  as  they  could  not  be  supposed  to  have 
been  given  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  the  enemies  of 
the  church,  Buonaparte  thought  proper  to  resume  them. 
To  this  decree  the  pope  replied  in  a  long  declaration,  in 
which  he  protested  solemnly  against  the  aggressions  of 
Buonaparte,  and  entered  into  a  minute  and  circumstantial 
proof  of  his  own  adherence  to  the  interests  of  France. 
But  his  protest  was  of  no  avail;  the  Corsican's  purpose 
was  fixed  and  irrevocable.  He  treated  with  the  utmost 
disdain  and  insolence  the  pontiff,  whom  he  had  but  a  short 
time  before  held  forth  as  worthy  of  the  highest  veneration 
and  respect. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Roman  territories  Were  in- 
corporated with  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  Tuscany,  Parma, 
and  Placentia,  were  incorporated  with  the  empire  of 
France.  The  reasons  assigned  for  this  change  agreed 
with  the  usual  principles  of  French  policy.  It  was  ex- 
pressly declared  lliat  the  whole  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
must  form  a  part  of  the  French  territory;  that  the  Adri- 
atic ought  to  be  considered  as  naturally  belonging  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  ;  while  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  lying  on 
both  seas,  must  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  state,  subject, 
however,  to  the  same  federative  sy  stem  and  the  same  state- 
policy. 

Buonaparte  also  fixed  the  settlement  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.  He  adopted  his  son-in-law,  Eugene  Beauharnois, 
as  his  own  son,  and  settled  that  kingdom  upon  him  and 
his  male  descendants ;  though  some  expressions  in  the 
articles  of  the  settlement  seemed  to  reserve  to  Buona- 
parte the  power  of  revocation.  It  was  expressly  stated, 
that  the  right  which  Eugene  received  by  adoption  should 
never,  in  any  case,  authorise  him,  or  his  descendants,  to 
bring  forward  any  pretensions  to  the  crow  n  of  France,  the 
succession  to  which  is  invariably  fixed.  The  kingdom  of 
'Naples  was  bestowed  upon  IMurat,  after  Buonaparte 
thought  proper  to  call  his  brother  Joseph  to  the  throne  of 
Spam. 
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During  the  arduous  struggle  between  the  friends  of  li- 
berty and  the  enslavers  of  Europe  in  the  peninsula,  Austria 
was  again  compelled,  by  the  intermeddling  and  restless 
tyranny  of  Buonaparte,  to  have  recourse  to  the  sword,  as 
the  only  chance  of  saving  himself  from  destruction  ;  and, 
about  the  beginning  of  March,  1809,  preparations  for 
war  were  carried  on  with  uncommon  vigour  and  activity. 
The  court  of  Vienna,  as  if  sensible  of  the  causes  to  which, 
in  a  great  measure,  its  former  misfortunes  had  been  owing, 
adopted,  in  almost  every  respect,  a  different  line  of  con- 
duct from  what  it  had  pursued  in  its  previous  wars  with 
France.  Having  placed  its  army,  in  point  of  numbers, 
on  what  was  deemed  an  adequate  establishment,  it  next 
directed  its  zealous  efforts  towards  the  organization  and 
discipline  requisite  to  give  efficiency  to  its  numerical 
strength.  The  blind  policy  which  bad  hitherto  made  ad- 
vancement of  rank  depend  upon  antiquity  of  birth  and 
illustrious  descent,  was,  in  a  great  measure,  relaxed. 
Different  officers,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in 
former  campaigns  by  superior  skill  or  courage,  were  ad- 
vanced to  a  higher  rank,  and  placed  in  a  more  extensive 
sphere  of  action,  in  order  that  their  country  might  receive 
the  greatest  benefit  from  their  talents  and  exertions. 

The  army  was  divided  into  nine  corps,  which  were 
commanded  by  the  archdukes,  and  by  Generals  Lich- 
tenstein,  Rosenberg,  Klenau,  and  Bellegarde.  The  Arch- 
duke Charles,  freed  from  the  interference  of  the  Aulic 
Council,  was*  appointed  generalissimo,  and  invested  with 
the  highest  powers  ever  granted  to  an  Austrian  commander. 
Large  bodies  of  reserve  were  established  and  regularly 
trained,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  losses  of  war 
with  troops,  in  no  small  degree  instructed  in  the  military 
duties.  The  students  of  the  universities  also  manifested 
their  zeal  for  their  country,  by  enrolling  themselves  in 
separate  corps  for  the  defence  of  the  capital. 

The  Austrians  assembled  four  armies.  One  was  sta- 
tioned in  Bohemia,  threatening,  by  its  position  and  its 
movements,  the  territories  of  the  King  of  Saxony;  an- 
other was  assembled  in  the  southern  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire, for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  Tyrolese,  in  case 
they  should  revolt  against  the  Bavarians,  and  of  watching 
and  keeping  in  check  the  French  army  of  Italy ;  the  third 
was  stationed  near  Saltzburg,  for  the  purpose  either  of 
acting  separately,  or  in  conjunction  with  the  fourth  grand 
army,  which,  under  the  command  of  the  Archduke  Charles, 
threatened  the  invasion  of  Bavaria,  from  its  position  be- 
tween the  Iller  and  the  Inn. 

The  force  on  which  Buonaparte  chiefly  relied  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  consisted  of  the  troops  of 
Bavaria,  Wirtemhnrg,  and  the  federation  of  the  Rhine. 
The  Bavarian  army  was  formed  in  three  divisions:  the 
Duke  of  Dantzic  assumed  the  temporary  command  of  it, 
and  the  other  allied  troops,  till  the  arrival  of  Buonaparte. 
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He  established  a  chain  of  advanced  posts  along  the  banks 
of  the  Isser.  In  the  mean  time,  the  whole  of  the  north 
and  west  of  Germany,  and  the  interior  of  France,  was 
stripped  of  troops,  which  proceeded  by  rapid  marches 
towards  the  Danube.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  forces 
were  drawn  out  of  Spain,  except  the  imperial  guard.  On 
the  side  of  Italy,  Prince  Eugene,  the  viceroy  of  that 
country,  had  concentrated  a  formidable  army.  The  greater 
number  of  the  Saxon  troops  were  stationed  near  Dresden, 
in  order  to  protect  their  capital  from  the  Austrian  army  in 
Bohemia.  They  were  commanded  by  the  Prince  of  Ponte 
Corvo. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  the  Archduke  Charles,  having 
established  his  staff  and  head-quarters  at  Lintz,  sent  a 
formal  notice  to  the  French  general  commanding  in  Ba- 
varia, that  he  had  received  orders  from  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  to  advance  with  the  troops  under  his  command, 
and  to  treat  as  enemies  all  who  should  oppose  him.  In 
consequence  of  this  notice,  the  King  of  Bavaria  quitted 
his  capital,  and  repaired  to  Augsburgh.  On  the  10th  of 
the  same  month,  the  Austrians,  having  thrown  a  bridge  of 
boats  over  the  Inn,  between  Brannau  and  Scharding, 
crossed  that  river,  and  advanced  slowly  into  Bavaria. 

The  right  wing  of  the  main  French  army,  at  this  time, 
extended  from  Amberg,  in  Franconia,  to  Ralisbon ;  the 
centre  stood  near  Forcheim,  and  the  left  wing  extended 
towards  the  territory  of  Bayreuth,  having  its  advanced 
posts  at  Hoff.  This  wing  was  considerably  reinforced  by 
troops  from  Saxony,  and  between  the  centre  and  the  right 
wing  were  stationed  some  contingents  furnished  by  the 
princes  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine.  Shortly  after- 
wards a  trifling  alteration  of  position  took  place  among 
some  of  the  French  troops,  apparently  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  the  archduke  on  to  the  Lech,  that,  by  a  rapid 
movement  from  the  left  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube, 
they  might  interpose  themselves  in  his  rear.  Massena  and 
Oudinot,  with  part  of  the  Bavarian  troops,  retired  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Lech,  while  the  corps  under  Davoust 
and  Ney,  on  the  north  of  the  Danube,  made  a  movement 
from  Bayreuth  and  Bamberg  towards  Nuremberg.  Be- 
sides these  main  armies,  the  Austrians  had  a  strong  force 
under  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  at  Egra,  occupying  such  a 
position  as  rendered  a  junction  between  the  Saxons  and 
the  French  in  the  Upper  Palatinate  extremely  difficult. 

On  the  12th  of  April,  Massena  published  a  proclama- 
tion to  his  army,  in  which  he  treated  the  Austrian  procla- 
mation as  beneath  his  notice,  from  the  abuse  and  scurrility 
which,  according  to  him,  it  contained.  After  recapitulating 
the  instances  in  which  the  Emperor  of  Austria  had  been 
indebted  for  his  safety  and  his  throne  to  the  moderation 
and  generosity  of  his  master,  and  the  ungrateful  return  he 
had  made  in  commencing  hostilities  against  an  ally  of  the 
French,  and  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  England  from 
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the  threatened  invasion  of  her  shores,  he  assures  his  troop* 
of  the  speedy  support  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and 
congratulates  them  on  being  about  to  enjoy  another  oppor- 
tunity of  signalizing  their  zeal  and  courage,  and  proviug 
themselves  irresistible. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  King  of  Bavaria  quitted 
his  capital,  the  Austrian  envoy  left  the  court  of  the  vassal 
sovereign  of  Wirtemburg,  after  exchanging  with  his  mi- 
nisters an  angry  correspondence.  The  subject  of  this 
correspondence  was  a  proclamation  issued  by  the  King  of 
Wirtemburg,  in  which  he  recalled  all  his  subjects  from 
Austria,  and  threatened  with  military  execution  such  as 
should  take  up  arms  for  the  emperor. 

Buonaparte,  having  received  intelligence  that  the  Aus- 
trians had  crossed  the  Inn,  quitted  Paris  on  the  12th  of 
April,  and  arrived,  on  the  17th,  at  Donawerth,  from 
which  place  he  removed  his  head-quarters  to  Ingolstadt 
on  the  following  day.  Movements  immediately  began  to 
take  place  among  the  French  armies,  while  the  Austrians 
endeavoured  to  out-manoeuvre  them  at  Landshut,  and  sur- 
prise them  in  their  march  tow  ards  Ratisbon. 

The  Duke  of  Auerstadt  (Massena)  advanced,  on  the 
19th,  to  the  village  of  Pressing,  where  he  met  a  division 
of  the  Austrian  army;  and  an  engagement  immediately 
took  place,  which  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  the  latier. 
On  the  same  day,  another  French  corps  attacked  an  Aus- 
trian division  in  front,  while  the  Bavarian  troops,  under 
the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Dantzic,  fell  upon  their 
rear.  The  French,  in  this  action,  were  equally  success- 
ful. These,  however,  were  partial  and  trivial  attacks, 
commenced  by  the  French  generals  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  the  way  for  a  general  engagement,  and  of  try- 
ing the  steadiness  and  courage  of  their  German  allies. 

General  Keller  and  the  Archduke  Louis  had  impru- 
dently arawn  their  divisions  to  such  a  distance  from  the 
other  corps  of  the  Austrian  army,  that  they  at  once  pre- 
sented a  weak  point  of  attack  to  the  French,  cut  them- 
selves off  from  all  support,  and  exposed  the  troops  under 
the  Archduke  Charles  to  destruction  or  disorder.  Buo- 
naparte immediately  perceived  this  error,  and  resolved  to 
profit  by  it.  While  the  adjoining  corps  of  the  Austrians, 
who,  from  their  situation,  were  most  likely  to  support  the 
Archduke  Louis,  w  ere  kept  in  check  by  the  Duke  of  Auer- 
stadt, he  himself,  at  the  head  of  the  Bavarian  and  Wirtem- 
burg troops,  assisted  by  two  French  divisions,  attacked 
the  archduke's  corps  in  front.  At  the  same  time  the  com- 
munication of  this  corps  was  completely  cut  off  by  a 
manoeuvre  of  the  Duke  of  Rivoli,  who,  passing  by  Frey- 
berg,  proceeded  to  the  rear  of  the  Austrians. 

As  his  imperial  guards  had  not  yet  arrived  from  Spain, 
Buonaparte  assigned  the  post  of  honour  to  the  troops  of 
Bavaria  and  Wirtemburg.  He  placed  himself  at  their 
head,  and,  before  he  commenced  the  attack,  he  addressed 
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them  in  a  long  speech,  through  the  medium  of  the  Prince 
Royal  of  Bavaria.  He  reminded  the  Bavarians  of  the 
ancient  enmity  between  their  country  and  Austria :  he  re- 
capitulated the  wrongs  they  had  suffered  from  that  country, 
and  the  tyrannical  behaviour  which,  in  the  days  of  her 
power  and  prosperity,  she  had  displayed  towards  their  an- 
cestors. Now,  he  observed,  they  might  have  their  re- 
venge :  they  were  about  to  punish  the  insults  and  injuries 
offered  to  their  forefathers,  and  to  raise  their  native  land 
above  its  ancient  and  implacable  foe.  To  the  soldiers  of 
Wirtemburg  he  spoke  a  different  language: — Austria  had 
already  suffered  from  their  courage  :  when  they  had  served 
in  the  Prussian  army,  they  had  found  her  not  invincible, 
they  had  themselves  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  her 
defeat.  He  bade  them  recollect  the  last  campaign  in  Si- 
lesia ;  where  they  had  met  and  conquered  the  foe,  against 
whom  he  was  now  going  to  lead  them.  He  assured  them 
all  that  they  'possessed  his  confidence ;  and  he  did  not 
doubt  they  would  prove  they  deserved  it,  by  driving  the 
enemy  before  them,  and  carrying  the  war  into  the  territory 
of  Austria. 

The  Corsican  no  sooner  perceived  that  this  speech  had 
excited  the  enthusiasm  of  the  troops,  than  he  gave  the 
signal  for  battle.  A  brigade  of  light  infantry,  two  batteries 
of  horse-artillery,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  cavalry, 
commenced  the  attack.  The  Austrians,  having  taken  up 
their  position  on  broken  and  intersected  ground,  were 
quickly  dislodged :  the  infantry,  chiefly  composed  of  the 
troops  of  Wirtemburg  and  Bavaria,  formed  in  column, 
completed  the  defeat  of  the  Austrians,  who  retreated 
with  great  rapidity,  and  in  no  small  confusion.  Eight 
standards,  twelve  pieces  of  cannon,  and  eighteen  thou- 
sand prisoners,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  on  this 
occasion. 

As  this  battle  had  laid  open  the  flank  of  the  Austrian 
army,  Buonaparte  pushed  immediately  forward  to  Land- 
shut.  The  Austrian  cavalry,  having  formed  before  the 
city,  were  attacked  and  driven  back  by  the  Duke  of  Istria ; 
the  same  fate  attended  the  infantry,  who  endeavoured  to 
defend  the  bridge :  the  French  grenadiers  advanced  on  the 
charge  :  the  Austrians,  having  set  fire  to  the  bridge,  which 
was  of  wood,  retreated  into  the  town,  whither  they  were 
pursued  by  the  enemy :  the  town  was  taken,  and,  aloug 
with  it,  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  nine  thousand  prisoners, 
aud  the  hospitals  and  magazines  which  had  been  established 
there  by  the  Austrians. 

The  main  Austrian  army,  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  the  Archduke  Charles,  having,  in  the  mean  time, 
made  a  rapid  descent  upon  the  Danube,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Bohemian  army  under  General  Kollowerth,  en- 
tered Ratisbon,  and  one  thousand  French  troops,  who  had 
been  left  to  guard  the  bridge  at  that  place,  were  made 
prisoners.    The  archduke  then  crossed  to  the  right  bank 
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of  the  Danube,  and  occupied  the  very  position  in  which 
his  brother,  the  Archduke  Louis,  had  been  defeated  on  the 
20th.  This  movement  disconcerted  Buonaparte  :  it  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  the  banks  of  the  Isser ,  and  to  retrace 
his  steps  towards  the  Danube,  leaving  the  Dukes  of  Auer- 
stadt  and  Dantzic  to  hold  in  check  the  remains  of  the  Aus- 
trian army  which  he  had  just  defeated.  Sensible  of  the 
necessity  of  the  most  rapid  movement,  in  order  to  put  an 
immediate  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  Archduke  Charles, 
Buonaparte  marched  with  such  celerity,  that,  at  two 
o'clock  on  the  22d  of  April,  he  arrived  opposite  Eckmuhl, 
where  the  four  corps  of  the  Austrian  army,  amounting  to 
one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men,  were  posted.  Never 
before  had  these  two  chiefs  been  opposed  to  each  other ; 
neither  of  them  had  ever  experienced  a  defeat.  In  each 
had  their  respective  armies  the  utmost  confidence :  perhaps 
the  remembrance  of  all  that  Buonaparte  had  achieved  in- 
spired more  confidence  into  the  army  he  commanded  than 
was  felt  by  the  Austrian  army  in  their  general :  but  tfie 
Austrians  did  not  barely  confide  in  their  commander ;  they 
remembered  not  merely  the  victories  he  had  gained,  but 
the  virtues  he  had  displayed ;  the  attention  and  kindness 
he  had  shown  to  them  amidst  their  defeats  and  disasters ; 
the  alacrity  and  pleasure  with  which  he  had  praised  and 
rewarded  their  courage  and  good  conduct.  They  regarded 
him  as  their  father;  while  the  soldiers  of  Buonaparte  looked 
up  to  him  only  as  a  victorious  general. 

Buonaparte  soou  perceived  that  the  left  wing  of  the 
Austrian  army  was  disadvantageously  posted.  This  wing 
he  ordered  the  Duke  of  Montebello  to  attack :  they  suc- 
ceeded in  turning  it,  while  the  front  of  the  Austrians  was 
opposed  by  the  main  body  of  the  French.  The  contest 
was  obstinate,  and  was  not  entirely  terminated  till  night, 
when  the  army  of  the  archduke,  turned  on  their  left,  and 
driven  from  all  their  positions,  were  compelled  to  retreat. 
A  large  body  of  them,  endeavouring  to  make  a  stand, 
under  the  cover  of  some  woods  near  Ratisbon,  were  driven 
into  the  plain,  and  suffered  dreadfully  from  the  French 
cavalry.  An  attempt  was  made  to  cover  the  retreat  of 
the  main  body  by  the  cavalry ;  but  this  was  equally  un- 
successful: the  covering  corps  were  attacked  on  both  wings, 
and,  after  maintaining  their  ground  for  a  considerable  time, 
were  obliged  to  seek  their  safety  in  flight.  The  archduke 
himself  was  nearly  taken  prisoner,  and  only  escaped  through 
the  fleetness  of  his  horse. 

When  the  darkness  of  the  night  had  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  the  French  to  continue  the  pursuit,  the  broken 
and  scattered  divisions  of  the  Austrian  army  collected  in 
Ratisbon,  where  they  endeavoured  to  make  a  stand.  For 
this  purpose,  the  archduke  ordered  the  cavalry  to  cover  the 
city :  but,  after  three  successive  charges,  they  gave  way ; 
eight  thousand  of  the  Austrians  were  cut  to  pieces ;  the 
remainder  of  those  who  were  posted  without  the  city  fled 
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across  the  Danube.  The  city  itself  was  still  defended, 
but  not  long ;  for,  by  an  oversight  of  the  Austrian  ge- 
neral, the  French  were  permitted  to  enter  it  through  a 
breach  in  the  fortifications.  Six  Austrian  regiments,  who 
were  in  it,  were  either  cut  to  pieces  or  taken  prisoners; 
and  the  remainder,  not  having  had  time,  from  the  mode  in 
which  they  had  entered  the  city,  to  break  down  the  bridge, 
were  closely  pursued  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube. 

In  these  battles,  the  Corsican  adopted  his  usual  plan  of 
dividing  his  enemy's  forces,  and  then  beating  them  se- 
parately ;  and  the  positions  taken  up  by  the  Austrians 
were  unfortunately  such  as  enabled  him  to  pursue  this 
plan  with  the  most  signal  advantage.  At  the  battle  of 
Ebensberg,  lie  beat  separately  the  two  divisions  of  the 
Archduke  Louis  and  General  Keller;  at  the  battle  of 
L'Uidshur,  he  broke  through  the  centre  of  their  commu- 
nications, and  took  their  magazines  and  artillery ;  and,  in 
the  last  battle  of  Eckmuhl,  he  defeated  the  remaining  di- 
visions of  the  Austrian  army,  except  that  of  General 
Bellcgarde,  which  did  not  join  the  archduke  till  the  day 
after  this  battle.  In  the  battles  of  Eckmuhl  and  Ratis- 
bon,  the  French  took  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  pri- 
soners, and  the  greater  part  of  the  Austrian  artillery;  so 
that,  in  the  short  space  of  Jive  days,  the  Austrians  had 
lost  nearly  forty  thousand  men,  and  oue  huudred  pieces  of 
cannon. 

As  Buonaparte  had  been  obliged  to  leave  the  Isser, 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  Archduke  Charles  on  the 
Danube,  the  Archduke  Louis  was  suffered  to  pursue  his 
retreat  along  the  Inn  and  the  Salza  without  molestation. 
But,  as  soon  as  Charles  had  been  defeated,  and  compelled 
to  retreat  into  that  part  of  the  Upper  Palatinate  which 
borders  on  Bohemia,  Buonaparte,  with  the  centre  of  his 
army,  took  that  line  of  march  which  should  at  once  enable 
him  to  pursue  the  Archduke  Louis,  and  to  reach  Vienna. 
The  rear-guard  of  this  unfortunate  army  was  overtakeu, 
near  Ebensberg,  by  a  division  of  the  French,  under  the 
command  of  the  Dukes  of  lstria  and  Rivoli  :  between 
three  aud  four  thousand  were  taken  prisoners  in  the  town; 
the  main  body,  consisting  of  thirty  thousand,  having  taken 
up  a  strong  and  favourable  position,  were  attacked  by  the 
French.  In  order  to  save  themselves,  and  to  secure  their 
retreat,  they  set  lire  to  the  town ;  the  houses,  being  prin- 
cipally built  of  wood,  burnt  rapidly  : — the  flames  spread 
on  ever}'  side  : — no  part  of  the  French  were  able  to  act, 
except  three  battalions  under  General  Claperede ;  and 
these  were  cut  off  from  the  rest  by  the  burning  of  the 
bridge.  The  Austrians,  taking  advantage  of  this  circum- 
stance, attacked  these  battalions,  cut  many  of  them  in 
pieces,  and  would  probably  have  annihilated  them,  or 
taken  them  prisoners,  had  not  a  passage  been  opened  for 
another  division  of  the  French,  who  rescued  their  com- 
rades from  their  perilous  situatiou.    After  this  skirmish, 
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Buonaparte,  following  the  course  of  the  Danube,  advanced 
rapidly  towards  Vienna;  having  ordered  the  Piince  of 
Ponto  Corvo,  with  his  army,  who  were  principally  Saxons, 
to  follow  the  retreat  of  the  Archduke  Charles  as  far  as  the 
town  of  Egra,  in  Bohemia.  The  corps  of  the  Archduke 
Louis,  after  they  reached  Saint  Polten,  divided;  two- 
thirds  of  them  crossed  the  Danube,  and  the  remainder  pro- 
ceeded towards  Vienna. 

Conceiving  that  he  should  reach  the  capital  of  Austria 
before  Buonaparte,  the  Archduke  Charles  had  ordered 
General  liiller  to  send  part  of  his  corps  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Danube,  and  with  a  larger  division  to  go 
himself  and  occupy,  if  circumstances  would  admit  it,  the 
small  islands  in  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up 
the  communication  between  the  bridges  and  the  capital. 
On  the  10th  of  May,  Buonaparte  appeared  before  Vienna. 
This  city,  formerly  a  fortress  of  great  strength,  besieged 
in  vain  by  the  Turks,  could  even  now  have  withstood,  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time,  a  formidable  attack.  It» 
ramparts  were  solid  and  entire ;  its  works  judiciously 
planned  and  executed  ;  and  its  mines  extensive  and  skil- 
fully placed :  but,  for  upwards  of  a  century,  all  these 
means  of  defence  had  been  neglected  ;  the  ramparts  were 
covered  with  palaces ;  work-shops  had  been  built  iu  the 
casemates;  the  counterscarps  were  concealed  and  ren- 
dered useless  by  plantations,  and  the  glacis  intersected  by 
avenues  of  trees.  Large  and  beautiful  suburbs  surrounded 
the  city,  and  contained  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  in- 
habitants. In  the  city,  properly  so  called,  there  were  not 
more  than  eighty  thousand  people ;  in  the  suburbs,  com- 
posed of  eight  divisions,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was 
computed  to  be  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand. 

Buonaparte  immediately  took  possession  of  the  suburbs; 
but  the  city  itself  made  an  obstinate,  though  not  a  long, 
resistance.  It  was  defended  by  about  three  or  four  thou- 
sand regular  troops,  as  many  armed  citizens,  and  a  few 
battalions  of  luiiduehr,  or  country  militia.  Ordnance  of 
different  calibre  was  placed  on  the  ramparts ;  and  the 
numerous  islands  in  the  Danube,  and  the  bushy  grounds 
behind  the  town,  were  occupied  by  part  of  the  corps  of 
General  Hiller,  while  the  principal  body  of  his  forces 
was  posted  on  the  left  shore  of  the  river. 

The  chief  command  in  the  city  was  vested  in  the  Arch- 
duke Maximilian,  whose  presence  and  exertions  animated 
and  encouraged  the  citizens  to  defend  it,  as  long  as  the 
imperfect  nature  of  the  fortifications  aud  their  unskilful- 
ness  in  the  art  of  war  would  permit  them.  For  twenty- 
four  hours  the  French  howitzers  played  upon  the  town: 
their  lire,  though  very  destructive,  did  not  shake  the  reso- 
lution of  the  citizens.  When,  however,  the  French  had 
succeeded  in  crossing  the  smaller  branches  of  the  Da- 
nube, by  means  of  the  numerous  craft  which  are  constantly 
on  that  river,  and  dislodged  the  troops  from  the  islands 
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nearest  the  city,  and  threatened  to  cut  off  all  communica- 
tion with  the  left  bank,  it  was  thought  prudent  to  surren- 
der. Before  this  took  place,  however,  the  regular  troops 
retreated  in  perfect  safety,  by  means  of  the  great  bridge 
of  Taba,  to  which  they  soon  afterwards  set  fire. 

After  the  capture  of  Vienna,  the  different  French  corps 
were  distributed  in  the  following  manner : — The  imperial 
guards,  which  arrived  from  Spain  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Eckmuhl,  and  the  divisions  under  the  command  of  the 
Dukes  of  Rivoli  and  Montebello,  and  General  Oudinot, 
were  stationed  at  Vienna :  the  corps  commanded  by  the 
Duke  of  Auerstadt  was  spread  out  between  that  city  and 
St.  Polten  :  the  troops  of  Saxony  and  Wirtemburg,  under 
the  command  of  the  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  were  sta- 
tioned at  Lintz  ;  while  a  corps  de  reserve  occupied  Passau. 
The  Emperor  of  Austria,  after  the  misfortuues  which 
befel  the  army  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  and  the  conse- 
quent rapid  advance  of  the  French  towards  Vienna, 
quitted  his  capital,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Znaim,  in 
Moravia. 

Buonaparte,  having  obtained  possession  of  the  capital 
of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
Hungarian  nation,  from  Schoenbrunn,  a  favourite  palace 
of  the  Emperor  Francis,  where  the  head-quarters  of  the 
French  army  were  established.  In  this  proclamation, 
containing  a  strange  mixture  of  impious  boasting  and  dis- 
gusting flattery,  he  expressly  attributes  to  the  interference 
of  the  Deity  his  victories  over  the  Emperor  Francis,  and 
holds  out  those  victories  as  punishments  inflicted  by  Hea- 
ven for  his  perfidy  and  ingratitude,  in  again  taking  up 
arms  against  the  man  to  whom  he  had  been  thrice  indebted 
for  his  crown.  The  Hungarians,  however,  felt  no  inclina- 
tion to  put  faith  in  the  promises  of  a  usurper,  or  to  break 
off  their  allegiance  to  Austria,  under  the  delusive  hope  of 
regaining  their  freedom.  They  knew  that  a  wish  to 
weaken  Austria,  by  depriving  her  of  the  assistance  of  her 
Hungarian  subjects,  and  not  a  regard  to  th^r  welfare  or 
liberty,  was  the  actual  motive  of  Buonaparte  in  address- 
ing this  proclamation  to  them ;  and  they  had  the  strongest 
reason  to  suspect,  from  the  habitual  conduct  he  had  pur- 
sued towards  conquered  states,  that,  when  he  had  once 
severed  them  from  their  allegiance,  and  thus  completed 
the  ruin  of  Austria,  their  subjugation  and  slavery  would 
speedily  follow.  * 

As  the  immense  number  of  prisoners  already  taken  by 
the  French  were  likely  to  become  burdensome,  Buona- 
parte did  not  hesitate  to  break  through  the  established  and 
aanctioned  usage  with  respect  to  them.  He  issued  an 
order  that,  on  their  arrival  in  Fiance,  they  should  be  placed 
under  the  authority,  and  at  the  disposal,  of  the  prefect  of 
each  department.  Such  agriculturists  and  manufacturers 
as  were  at  a  loss  for  workmen  were  to  apply  to  the  pre- 
fect, or  the  mayor  of  the  commune,  who  were  ordered  to 
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allot  them  as  many  as  they  could  employ.  By  this  means 
the  drain  which  the  conscriptions  had  occasioned  in  Fi  ance 
was  in  a  great  measure  filled  up;  the  agriculture  and  com- 
merce of  the  country  was  assisted  and  encouraged ;  and 
the  prisoners,  instead  of  becoming  a  burden  on  the  state, 
contributed  not  only  to  their  own  support,  but  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  community.  So  far  as  regards  treatment  and 
the  mode  of  living,  the  Austrian  prisoners  were  probably 
benefited  by  this  regulation;  but,  as  tending  to  introduce 
a  species  of  slavery,  and  to  put  Europe,  so  far  as  respects 
prisoners  of  war,  upon  a  level  with  the  states  of  Barbary, 
and  to  bring  it  back  to  what  it  was  in  its  most  savage  and 
uncivilized  ages,  this  regulation  cannot  be  too  strongly 
reprobated. 

After  the  battle  of  Eckmuhl,  Buonaparte  boasted  in 
one  of  his  bulletins,  that  the  Archduke  Charles  had  no 
other  refuge  but  the  mountains  of  Bohemia;  and  assigned 
as  his  reason  for  not  pursuing  the  remains  of  his  army, 
that  the  advantage  which  their  complete  annihilation  would 
have  produced,  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  have 
counterbalanced  the  hardships  to  which  his  own  army, 
during  a  rapid  march  through  a  miserable,  mountainous, 
and  desolate  country,  would  necessarily  have  been  ex- 
posed. The  archduke's  army,  however,  was  not  so 
weakened  as  Buonaparte  represented,  nor  had  he  retreated 
so  far  as  the  FVench  bulletins  asserted. 

In  order,  if  possible,  to  preserve  Vienna,  the  archduke 
directed  his  march,  after  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Eck- 
muhl, by  the  route  of  Klentsch  and  Newmarkt,  in  Bo- 
hemia, under  the  idea  of  being  able  to  join  the  left  wing 
of  his  army,  under  the  command  of  General  Hiller,  at 
Lintz.  The  French  army,  however,  by  the  rapidity  of 
its  movements,  arrived  at  Lintz  before  him.  The  arch- 
duke, upon  learning  this,  proceeded  forwards  towards 
Zwettel,  while  General  Hiller,  having  crossed  the  Danube 
near  Stain,  after  the  engagement  at  Ebersberg,  waited  his 
approach  and  junction.  The  French  main-army,  in  the 
mean  time,  having  proceeded  in  a  straight  line  along  the 
valley  of  the  Danube,  had  got  so  much  the  start  of  the 
archduke,  that  there  was  no  chance  of  overtaking  them 
before  they  reached  the  capital.  Entertaining  some  slight 
hopes  that  he  still  might  preserve  Vienna,  provided  it 
should  be  able  to  hold  out  for  a  few  days,  the  Austrian 
general  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  reach  and  gain 
possession  of  the  bridges  across  the  Danube  near  the 
city,  firmly  resolved  to  fight  for  its  safety  under  its  very 
walls.  While  he  was  marching  for  this  purpose,  General 
Hiller,  by  his  orders,  having  set  fire  to  the  bridge  at 
Krems,  proceeded  by  forced  marches  to  join  the  arch- 
duke in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital.  But  when  the  arch- 
duke had  advanced  near  Meissau,  and  consequently  be- 
fore he  could  form  a  junction  with  General  Hiller,  he 
learned  that  Vienna  had  surrendered.    Having  thus  lost  a 
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point  of  support  for  the  operations  of  his  army,  aud  the 
only  object  which  could  justify  him  in  exposing  it,  during 
the  passage  of  the  Danube,  to  the  certainty  of  a  serious 
loss,  the  Austrian  general  moved  down  on  the  north  bank, 
for  the  purpose  of  watching  the  movements  of  the  enemy, 
and  checking  any  attempt  he  might  make  to  cross  the 
river.  He  fixed  his  head-quarters,  on  the  1 6th  of  May,  at 
Ebersdorf ;  the  chain  of  his  out-posts  extending  on  the 
right  as  far  as  Krems ;  while  Presburgh,  lower  down  the 
river,  was  occupied  by  some  battalions;  and,  on  the  left, 
as  far  as  the  March  :  the  advanced  guards  were  pushed 
forwards  near  the  Danube,  and  the  cavalry  was  posted 
along  the  banks  of  a  small  rivulet,  on  ground  covered, 
and  partly  concealed,  by  bushes. 

Buonaparte  resolved  to  cross  the  Danube,  and  attack 
the  Archduke  Charles  in  hi**  position:  for  this  purpose  he 
marched  his  army  along  the  south  bank  of  the  river  till  it 
had  reached  the  distance  of  about  six  miles  from  Vieuua. 
At  this  place  he  determined  to  effect  his  passage :  the 
situation  was  extremely  favourable.  The  breadth  and  ra- 
pidity of  the  stream  of  the  Danube  are  here  broken  by 
two  islands  :  from  the  south  bank  to  the  smaller  island 
on  that  side,  the  distance  is  about  one  thousand  toises : 
the  island  itself  is  one  hundred  and  forty  toises  in  circum- 
ference :  from  this  smaller  island  to  the  larger,  called  In- 
der-Lobau,  or  the  Isle  of  Lobau,  the  distance  is  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  toises  :  in  this  part  the  river  runs  with 
the  greatest  force  and  rapidity  :  from  the  Isle  of  Lobau 
to  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube,  the  distance  is  about 
seventy  toises.  As  soon  as  the  French  engineers  had 
thrown  two  bridges  across,  from  the  south  side  to  the 
smaller  island,  and  from  the  smaller  to  the  larger  island; 
Buonaparte  fixed  his  head-quarters  in  the  latter,  and  pre- 
pared to  throw  a  bridge  from  it  to  the  north  bank.  This 
bridge,  consisting  of  fifteen  pontoons,  was  thrown  over 
the  branch  of  the  river  in  less  than  three  hours. 

As  the  archduke  had  determined  not  to  interrupt  the 
passage  of  the  French  troops,  but  to  attack  them  on  the 
following  day,  he  retreated  as  they  advanced,  and  per- 
mitted them  to  extend  themselves  along  the  north  bank  of 
the  river.  Buonaparte,  meeting  with  no  interruption, 
posted  the  right  wing  of  his  army  on  the  village  of  Esling, 
and  the  left  on  the  village  of  Aspern.  The  archduke, 
having  retired  so  far  as  to  allow  of  the  complete  passage  of 
the  French,  halted  when  he  came  to  a  favourable  position. 
On  the  21st,  at  day-break,  he  ordered  his  army  under 
arms  :  it  was  formed  in  two  lines  on  the  rising  ground  be- 
hind Gerasdorf,  and  between  the  small  rivulet  where  his 
cavalry  had  been  formerly  posted,  and  the  Bisam  hill. 
The  right  wing  extended  towards  Stammersdorf,  and  was 
commanded  by  General  Hiller:  it  was  joined  aud  sup- 
ported on  the  left  by  the  corps  of  Count  Bellegarde ;  aud, 
in  the  line  of  the  village  of  Wagram,  the  division  of 
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Prince  Hohenzollern  took  up  its  position :  the  corps  of 
Prince  Rosenberg,  formed  in  columns,  was  stationed 
aloug  the  rivulet  already  mentioned,  and  in  the  village  of 
Wagram.  A  corps  de  reserve  occupied  the  heights  above 
this  village,  for  the  purpose  ot  securing  and  stengthening 
the  left  wing.  The  vacant  space  which  by  this  arrange- 
ment was  left  between  the  left  wing,  under  Prince  Hohen- 
zollern, and  the  right  of  Prince  Rosenberg,  was  filled  by 
the  whole  cavalry,  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Prince  John  of  Lichtenstein.  Between  the 
Austrian  army  and  the  Danube  was  an  extensive  plain, 
which  seemed  destined  to  become  the  field  of  battle. 

The  Archduke  Charles  was  no  sooner  apprised  that  the 
French  had  gained  possession  of  the  villages  of  Esling 
and  Aspern,  and  were  rapidly  accumulating  in  the  town  of 
Enzersdorf,  than  he  formed  his  plan  of  attack.  He  had 
many  formidable  obstacles  to  overcome,  arising  partly 
from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  partly  from  the  po- 
sitions occupied  by  the  enemy.  The  angles  formed  by 
the  windings  of  the  Danube  were  highly  favourable  to 
the  complete  developement  of  the  enemy,  and  enabled 
them  both  to  cross  the  river  with  safety,  and  to  arrange 
themselves  in  a  strong  position.  Their  passage  was 
covered  and  protected  by  the  villages  of  Esling  and  As- 
pern, composed  chiefly  of  brick-houses,  and  surrounded 
by  heaps  of  earth,  which  answered  the  purpose  of  bas- 
tions :  a  double  line  of  trenches,  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  off  the  water,  served  as  a  curtain,  and  shel- 
tered the  troops  as  they  crossed  from  the  Isle  of  Lobau  to 
the  north  bank  of  the  Danube.  Both  the  villages  com- 
municated with  the  low  and  bushy  ground  immediately  ad» 
joining  the  river,  and  thus  afforded  the  French  an  oppor- 
tunity of  despatching  unseen  fresh  reinforcements  from  the 
island.  The  island  itself  served  as  a  depot,  while,  on  th« 
side  of  it  nearest  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube,  it  was 
fortified  in  such  a  manner  as  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of 
a  tete-de-poot.  A  strong  tete-de-pont  was  also  erected  at 
the  north  end  of  the  bridge  from  this  island,  which  neces- 
sarily protected  and  strengthened  the  rear  of  the  French 
army.  Their  front  was  covered  by  the  deep  ditches  im- 
mediately before  Aspern,  which  carried  the  superabundant 
waters  from  the  fields  to  the  river;  while  their  right  was 
protected  by  a  battery,  and  their  left  by  the  bushy  ground 
already  noticed.  The  Danube  at  this  time  had  risen  to 
an  unusual  height ;  a  circumstance  peculiarly  advan- 
tageous to  the  French.  A  ditch,  extremely  broad  and 
deep,  which  carried  off  the  waters  of  the  river  when  it 
overflowed,  lay  on  their  left :  this  it  was  necessary  to  pass 
before  an  attack  on  that  part  of  the  enemy  could  be  com- 
menced; but,  on  account  of  the  freshes  in  the  river,  it 
was  impossible  to  cross  this  ditch,  unless  by  means  of  the 
bridge ;  and  the  passage  of  the  bridge  was  defended  by  a 
strong  division  aud  several  pieces  of  cannon. 
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After  attentively  considering  the  position  of  the  French 
army,  the  advantages  they  derived  from  it,  and  the  diffi- 
culties which  he  had  to  surmount,  the  Archduke  Charles 
ordered  the  attack  to  be  made  in  five  columns.  As  the 
recapture  of  Aspern  was  essentially  necessary,  in  order  to 
enable  the  Austrian  artillery  to  play  with  effect  upon  the 
centre  of  the  enemy's  line,  the  first  and  second  columns 
were  ordered  to  attack  that  village.  The  conflict  here 
was  most  obstinate  and  sanguinary :  every  street,  house, 
and  barn,  was  the  scene  of  slaughter :  scarcely  had  the 
Austrians  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  part  of  the 
village,  when  the  French  poured  in  strong  reinforcements, 
and  regained  it :  at  last,  the  second  column,  combining 
its  movements  and  attacks  with  those  of  the  first,  made 
itself  master  of  the  upper  part  of  the  village,  and  main- 
tained its  position  during  the  whole  of  the  first  day's 
combat. 

The  enemy,  in  the  mean  time,  having  formed  his  left 
wing,  which  he  refused,  towards  Aspern,  and  his  right 
upon  Esling,  advanced  in  columns,  supported  by  a  heavy 
cannonade,  upon  the  main  army  of  the  Austrians.  He 
succeeded  in  driving  back  part  of  the  caValry,  which  were 
drawn  up  in  front,  and  attacked  the  infantry.  The  latter, 
reserving  their  fire  till  the  French  were  within  ten  paces  of 
them,  then  opened  upon  them  with  such  effect,  as  com- 
pletely to  rout  them.  In  consequence  of  their  retreat, 
the  whole  line  of  the  Austrian  army,  entirely  disengaged 
from  the  enemy,  obtained  possession  of  the  remainder  of 
the  village  of  Aspern. 

The  third  column  endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of  the 
rout  of  the  enemy,  by  advancing  against  them  in  close 
battalion,  supported  by  their  artillery;  but  the  French 
cavalry,  rushing  forward  in  great  numbers,  rendered  it 
necessary  to  withdraw  the  artillery,  and  to  leave  the  first 
line  of  this  column  to  defend  itself  by  its  own  valour. 
The  enemy's  cavalry  succeeded  in  turning  both  the  wings  ; 
but,  at  the  very  moment  when  they  had  summoned  the 
battalions  to  throw  down  their  arms,  a  tremendous  and 
well-directed  fire  compelled  them  to  retreat. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  columns  of 
the  Austrian  army  to  drive  the  French  out  of  the  village 
of  Esling,  which  was  of  as  great  importance  to  the  right 
of  the  enemy,  as  Aspern  was  to  his  left :  the  latter  se- 
cured their  centre  from  the  attack  of  the  Austrian  artillery  : 
the  former  protected  it  on  the  opposite  flank,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  would  enable  them,  if  necessary,  to  retreat  in 
safety.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  French 
here  fought  with  still  greater  obstinacy  than  they  displayed 
in  the  defence  of  Aspern.  The  Austrians,  indeed,  succeed- 
ed in  driving  back  the  corps  which  were  posted  in  front 
of  the  village ;  but  they  could  not,  during  the  first  day's 
engagement,  obtain  possession  of  the  village  itself.  The 
Austrian  cavalry,  under  Prince  John  of  Lichtenstein,  was 
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of  great  service,  in  covering  the  movements  of  the  fourth 
column,  and  enabling  it  to  form  a  junction  with  the  fifth 
in  the  attack  upon  Esling:  they  afterwards  received  and 
repulsed  an  attack  made  by  the  French  cavalry  upon  the 
right  wing  of  the  Austrian  main  army.  After  this  repulse, 
the  enemy's  cavalry,  to  the  number  of  three  thousand,  en- 
deavoured to  penetrate  between  the  left  wing  and  the  corps 
of  reserve ;  but,  by  the  brave  and  steady  attack  made  ou 
their  flank  by  two  Austrian  regiments,  they  were  again 
compelled  to  retire. 

The  battle  of  the  21st  was  terminated  only  by  the  night: 
the  French  had  been  driven  from  Aspern  :  they  still  re- 
tained possession  of  Esling  :  but  the  general  position  of 
their  army  was  nearer  the  Danube  than  it  was  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  engagement.  The  Archduke  Charles 
passed  the  night  on  the  ground  which  he  had  gained  from 
the  enemy;  he  expected  the  renewal  of  the  combat  on 
the  following  day,  and  he  made  every  arrangement  to 
carry  it  on  in  such  a  manner  as  should  complete  the  re- 
pulse and  defeat  of  the  enemy.  The  known  character  of 
Buonaparte  left  no  doubt,  that,  on  the  morrow,  all  his 
military  talents  would  be  exerted  to  retrieve  the  glory  he 
had  lost,  and  to  compensate  for  the  disappointment  he 
had  sustained.  He  had  still  large  bodies  of  troops  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Danube;  but  the  archduke  had 
rendered  their  passage  tedious,  difficult,  and  dangerous. 
During  the  battle  of  the  21st,  he  had  ordered  fire-ships 
to  be  sent  down  the  river;  and  they  had  been  so  well 
managed  and  directed,  as  to  have  burnt  down  the  two 
bridges  that  connected  the  Isle  of  Lobau  with  the  small 
island,  and  the  small  island  with  the  south  bank.  By  this 
destruction  of  the  bridges,  Buonaparte  was  rendered  less 
able  to  repair  the  losses  he  had  sustained  ;  and,  in  case 
the  battle  of  the  succeeding  day  should  prove  decidedly 
adverse  to  him,  it  was  probable  that  his  retreat  would  be 
completely  cut  off.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  breaking 
down  of  the  bridges  might  justly  be  considered  as  highly 
advantageous  to  the  archduke :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
led  him  to  expect  a  most  obstinate  defence  from  an  army 
placed  in  such  a  perilous  situation. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22d,  Aspern  was  again  in  pos- 
session of  the  French  ;  an  Austrian  regiment  endeavoured 
to  drive  them  out,  but  without  effect;  another  rushed  in, 
and,  having  gained  possession  of  the  church-yard,  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  themselves  in  the  entrance  to  the 
village.  Being  reinforced  here  by  the  troops  under  Ge- 
neral Hiller,  the  Austrians  at  length  obtained  a  final  and 
unmolested  possession  of  this  long  and  dreadfully  con- 
tested place. 

The  archduke  was  now  enabled  to  act  on  the  offensive  : 
the  corps  of  Count  Bellegarde,  having  its  right  wing 
resting  on  Aspern,  and  its  centre  and  left  towards  Esling, 
by  degrees  gained  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy ;  while  the 
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artillery,  stationed  near  the  former  village,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  command  the  whole  space  between  it  and  the  latter, 
was  brought  to  bear  on  his  left  flank  :  thus  attacked  and 
exposed,  the  French  army  was  compelled  to  give  way, 
and  retire  towards  the  Danube. 

While  the  'division  of  Count  Bellegarde  was  thus  em- 
ployed, the  French  cavalry,  by  a  desperate  effort,  endea- 
voured to  break  in  between  the  Austrian  cavalry,  com- 
manded by  Prince  Lichtenstein,  and  the  left  wing  of  the 
Prince  of  Hohenzollern.  Here  the  archduke  particu- 
larly distinguished  himself:  the  battalion  of  Zach  seeming 
disposed  to  give  way,  he  seized  its  colours,  placed  him- 
self at  its  head,  and  inspired  it  and  the  whole  army  with 
the  same  enthusiasm  with  which  he  himself  was  animated. 
In  the  midst  of  this  attack  by  the  French  cavalry,  the 
Prince  of  Hohenzollern  perceived  on  his  left  wing,  near 
Esling,  an  opening  in  the  French  line,  formed  during  the 
heat  of  the  engagement:  he  immediately  took  advantage 
of  this  circumstance,  by  ordering  thither  a  regiment  in 
three  divisions,  which  succeeded  in  gaining  and  maintain- 
ing their  position  in  the  opening,  till,  having  been  sup- 
ported by  the  grenadiers  of  reserve,  they  were  enabled  to 
turn  and  attack  the  centre  of  the  enemy. 

The  only  post  which  the  French  were  now  able  to 
maintain  was  the  village  of  Esling :  here  they  were  re- 
peatedly attacked  by  the  fourth  and  fifth  columns  under 
the  Prince  of  Rosenberg,  but  without  success.  This 
village,  essentially  necessary  for  covering  the  retreat  of 
the  French,  already  begun,  was  defended  with  most  san- 
guinary obstinacy,  and  by  reinforcements  continually 
thrown  into  it. 

In  the  night  between  the  22d  and  23d,  the  enemy  had 
effected  his  retreat  from  the  south  bank  of  the  Danube,  and 
taken  up  a  position  in  the  Isle  of  Lobau.  In  this  dread- 
ful battle  the  Austrians  took  three  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
about  eight  thousand  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  French, 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  probably  amounted  to 
nearly  thirty  thousand.  Five  of  their  generals  were  killed 
on  the  field  of  battle,  eight  were  wounded,  one  of  whom, 
the  Duke  of  Montebello,  afterwards  died  ;  two  were  taken 
prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  Austrians  was  also  very  great; 
as  they  acknowledged  the  death  of  eighty-seven  superior 
officers,  and  of  upwards  of  four  thousand  subalterns  and 
privates.  Twelve  of  their  generals,  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  officers,  and  fifteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  subalterns  and  privates,  were  wounded :  of  these, 
one  general,  eight  officers,  and  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  men,  were  taken  prisoners. 

From  the  day  on  which  the  battle  of  Aspern  was  fought 
till  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  July,  Buonaparte  remained 
stationary  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Danube;  but  though 
stationary,  he  was  by  no  means  inactive.  That  he  was 
alarmed,  both  for  his  own  situation  and  for  the  effects 
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which  his  repulse  might  produce  on  the  continent,  and 
even  in  France,  was  sufficiently  obvious  from  the  number  of 
bulletins  which  he  issued.   Scarcely  a  day  passed  on  which 
one  did  not  appear,  though  the  sole  object  and  purport 
of  it  was  to  register  the  height  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
Danube;— to  enumerate  and  deplore  the  disasters  his  work* 
had  suffered  from  that  river;— to  abuse  the  Austrians,  and 
exaggerate  their  losses ;— or  to  congratulate  his  army  on 
the  approach  of  the  Russians,  and  the  junction  of  the 
troops  under  the  viceroy  of  Italy.    But,  amidst  all  this 
seeming  trifling  and  gasconade,  the  subtle  Corsican  was 
making  the  most  formidable  preparations,  not  merely  to 
protect  himself  against  an  attack  from  the  Archduke 
Charles,  but  also  to  enable  him  to  resume  offensive  ope- 
rations in  such  a  manner  as  might  secure  success.  No- 
thing, however,  was  done  hastily ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  so  deliberate  and  cautious  in  his  operations,  that  many 
people  began  to  imagine  that  fear  had  at  last  seized  him. 
It  was  indeed  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  man,  so  ac- 
customed to  victory, — so  impetuous  in  his  temper, — so 
impatient  of  restraint  and  resistance, —  should  have  acted 
with  so  much  coolness  and  circumspection. 

The  skill  of  the  French  was,  perhaps,  never  better 
illustrated  than  in  the  wonderful  nature  of  the  bridges 
which  Buonaparte  ordeied  to  be  constructed  over  the 
Danube.     This  arduous  and  important  undertaking  was 
intrusted  to  General  Count  Bertrand.    In  the  short  space 
of  fourteen  days  he  raised  a  bridge  of  six  arches,  so  broad 
that  three  carriages  could  pass  abreast,  over  four  hundred 
fathoms  of  a  very  rapid  river.    A  second  bridge,  eight 
feet  broad,  was  constructed  for  infantry.    Besides  these 
two  bridges  founded  on  piles,  a  bridge  of  boats  was  con- 
structed. In  order  to  protect  them  against  fire-ships,  stoc- 
cadoes,  raised  on  piles,  were  placed  two  hundred  and  fifty 
fathoms  from  them  higher  up  the  river.     Each  of  the 
bridges  was  covered  and  protected  by  a  tete-de-pont,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  fathoms  long,  formed  of  redoubts,  and 
surrounded  by  palisades,  frizes,  and  ditches,  filled  with 
water.  Magazines  of  provisions,  one  hundred  pieces  of  can- 
non, and  twenty  mortars,  were  stationed  in  the  island  of  In- 
derlobau.    On  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  near  Esling, 
another  bridge  was  formed,  guarded  in  a  similar  manner 
by  a  tete-de-pont.    At  this  time,  the  Austrian  army  was 
strongly  entrenched  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube ;  the 
left  wing  stretching  towards  Enzerdorf,  and  the  right  rest- 
ing on  the  village  of  Great  Aspern.    The  main  body  of 
the  French  army  was  collected  in  the  island  of  Inderlo- 
bau,  only  at  the  distance  of  about  three  or  four  hundred 
toises  from  its  opponents. 

The  Archduke  Charles,  in  the  mean  time,  had  not  only 
raised  works  and  planted  cannon  to  secure  himself  against 
an  attack,  but  he  had  drawn  immense  reinforcements  from 
Germany,  Poland,  and  Hungary.    It  is  not  easy  to  esti- 
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mate  exactly  the  number  of  the  troops  in  either  army.  At 
a  fair  estimation,  each  may  be  reckoned  at  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men ;  but  no  small  proportion 
of  the  Austrian  army  consisted  of  raw  troops  drawn  from 
the  militia,  or  newly-raised  levies.  In  Buonaparte's  army, 
too,  were  many  soldiers  newly  raised  and  unaccustomed  to 
Mar;  but,  in  the  French  armies,  these  were  never  the 
cause  of  the  loss  of  an  engagement. 

As  the  principal  works  of  the  French  had  been  formed 
directly  opposite  to  the  Austrian  redoubts  at  Esling,  the 
Archduke  Charles  directed  his  attention  particularly  to  this 
point.  But  the  plan  of  Buonaparte  was  not  to  attempt 
the  hazardous  experiment  of  crossing  the  river  in  the  face 
of  the  strongest  and  best-prepared  part  of  the  enemy's 
army.  He  made,  indeed,  a  feint  of  crossing  opposite 
Esling;  and,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  the  force  of  the 
Austriaus  principally  drawn  to  that  part,  he  began  his 
measures  for  crossing  the  river  on  the  left  flank  of  the  Aus- 
trian army, -where  it  was  in  a  great  measure  unprotected, 
and  where,  if  he  succeeded  in  gaining  a  footing,  they  would 
be  obliged  to  leave  their  entrenchments,  and  fight  him  to 
considerable  disadvantage.  But  as  all  his  bridges  had  be«-n 
constructed  opposite  to  Esling,  it  was  necessary  to  throw 
over  new  ones,  before  he  could  cross  at  a  different  part  of 
the  river.  During  the  night  of  the  4th  of  July,  these  new 
bridges  were  completed.  One  bridge,  of  a  single  piece, 
eighty  toises  long,  was  fixed  in  less  than  five  minutes;  three 
others  of  boats  and  rafts  were  also  thrown  over  the  river. 
At  two  o'cloc  k  in  the  morning  of  the  5th,  the  w  hole  French 
army  had  crossed  the  Danube,  and,  at  day-break,  they 
were  arranged  in  order  of  battle,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
left  flank  of  the  Austrians. 

By  this  manoeuvre,  the  works  of  the  archduke  were 
rendered  entirely  useless ;  he  was  compelled  to  abandon 
his  positions,  and  to  fight  the  French  on  the  spot  chosen 
by  themselves.  Besides  the  error  of  not  foreseeing  the 
scheme  of  Buonaparte,  the  Austrian  general  was  guilty 
of  a  still  greater,  in  leaving  his  left  flank  exposed  and  un- 
protected. In  the  official  accounts  published  by  the  Aus- 
trian government,  it  is  stated  that  the  Archduke  John  was 
to  have  covered  the  left  flank  with  his  army,  but  that  he 
did  not  arrive  from  Hungary  in  sufficient  time.  But  surely 
no  part  of  the  line  ought  to  have  been  left  for  a  moment 
uncovered,  in  the  face  of  such  an  enemy,  and  in  the  un- 
certain expectation  of  the  arrival  of  an  army  from  a  distant 
part  of  the  country. 

The  whole  of  the  5th  of  July  was  spent  in  manceuver- 
mg:  during  the  night  of  that  day,  Buonaparte  attempted 
to  gain  possession  of  the  village  of  Wag  ram,  but  the  at- 
tempt failed.  On  the  morrow,  a  general  engagement  was 
inevitable.  The  arrangements  made  for  this  event  by  Buo- 
naparte and  by  the  Archduke  Charles  were  directly  op- 
posite. The  former  strengthened  his  centre,  where  he  was 
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in  person,  and  which  was  stationed  within  cannon-shot  of 
Wagram.    The  Austrian  general,  on  the  other  hand,  ex- 
tended his  flanks,  and  weakened  his  centre.    At  day-break, 
on  the  6th,  the  battle  began.    The  Archduke  Charles, 
soon  after  its  commencement,  weakened  his  centre  still 
further,  and  extended  and  strengthened  his  wings,  as  if  he 
designed  to  outflank  the  French  army.    Buonaparte,  sur- 
prised at  this  manoeuvre,  at  first  suspected  some  stratagem, 
and  was  afraid  of  taking  advantage  of  the  seeming  error  of 
the  Austrian  general.    At  length,  when  he  perceived  that 
the  French  left  was  outflanked  nearly  three  thousand  toises, 
and  that  the  whole  space  between  Gros-Aspern  and  Wa- 
gram, at  the  former  of  which  the  left  of  the  French,  and 
at  the  latter  the  left  of  the  Austrians,  were  stationed,  was 
occupied  by  artillery,  he  was  convinced  that  the  archduke 
had  committed  a  great  mistake,  and  he  resolved  to  profit 
by  it.    He  accordingly  ordered  a  general  attack  to  be 
made  on  the  centre  of  the  Austrian  army,  which  gave  way, 
and  retreated  nearly  a  league :  the  right  wing,  thus  se- 
parated, and  left  unsupported,  fell  rapidly  back.    At  this 
moment  it  was  briskly  attacked  in  front  by  the  Duke  of 
Hivoli ;  while  the  Duke  of  Auerstadt  attacked  and  out- 
flanked the  left  wing,  throw  n  into  consternation  by  the  re- 
treat of  the  centre.    The  village  of  Wagram  now  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  French ;  and  the  Austrians,  routed  in  all 
quarters,  retreated  towards  Moravia.    In  this  battle  the 
French  took  ten  pieces  of  cannon  and  twenty  thousand 
prisoners,  among  whom  were  nearly  four  hundred  officers. 
The  French,  however,  acknowledged  that  they  had  fifteen 
hundred  killed,  and  nearly  four  thousand  wounded. 

The  French  lost  no  time  in  pursuing  the  Austrians,  and 
came  up  with  them  at  Znaim.  Here  another  battle  took 
place,  which,  however,  was  soon  terminated  by  a  proposal 
from  the  Emperor  Francis  to  conclude  an  armistice.  On 
the  12th  of  July,  this  armistice  was  signed,  the  terms  of 
which  too  plainly  proved  the  serious  loss  which  the  Aus- 
trians had  sustained,  and  how  completely  destitute  of  re- 
sources they  were  left.  All  the  strong  places  and  posi- 
tions, which  might  be  advantageous  to  the  French,  in  case 
of  a  renewal  of  hostilities,  were  delivered  up;  and,  by  the 
fourth  article,  it  was  expressly  stipulated,  that  the  emperor 
should  abandon  the  brave  and  loyal  inhabitants  of  the  Tyrol 
and  Voralberg. 

The  negotiations  for  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween France  and  Austria  proceeded  slowly,  and  were  not 
terminated  till  the  middle  of  the  month  of  October.  It 
is  probable  that  the  terms  which  where  insisted  upon  by 
Buonaparte,  and  the  expectation  entertained  by  Austria, 
that  the  large  British  force  which  had  landed  on  the  coast 
of  Zealand,  and  threatened  the  ships  and  arsenals  at  Ant- 
werp, would  act  as  a  diversion,  had  some  influence  in  pro- 
tracting the  negotiations. 

The  cessions  which  Austria  made  may  be  considered 
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under  three  heads  : — first,  those  to  the  sovereigns  forming 
the  Rhenish  league  generally ;  secondly,  those  to  Buona- 
parte; and,  thirdly,  those  to  the  King  of  Saxony.  To 
the  King  of  Bavaria,  as  one  of  the  sovereigns  of  the 
Rhenish  league,  Austria  gave  up  Salzburg,  and  a  portion 
of  territory  extending  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube  from 
Passau  to  the  vicinity  of  Lintz.  To  France  she  ceded 
Fiume  and  Trieste,  and  the  whole  of  the  country  to  the 
south  of  the  Saave,  till  that  river  enters  Bosnia.  The 
King  of  Saxony  obtained  a  few  villages  in  Bohemia ;  and, 
in  Poland,  the  whole  of  Western  Gallicia,  from  the  fron- 
tiers of  Silesia  to  the  Bog,  together  with  the  city  of  Cra- 
cow, and  a  district  round  it  in  Eastern  Gallicia.  Russia 
obtained  so  much  of  the  territory  of  this  latter  province 
as  contained  about  four  hundred  thousand  souls.  With 
respect  to  external  politics,  the  Emperor  Francis  agreed 
to  acknowledge  Joseph  Buonaparte  king  of  Spain.  But 
the  most  mortifying  condition  was  that  by  which  the  Aus- 
trian monarch  gave  up  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tyrol,  with 
a  proviso,  indeed,  that  Buonaparte  should  procure  for 
them  a  complete  and  full  pardon. 

Peace  was  now  established  in  all  parts  of  Germany, 
except  in  the  Tyrol :  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  though 
deserted  and  given  up  by  that  government  in  whose  favour 
they  had  risen  in  arms,  and  to  whom  they  had  manifested 
an  attachment  unbroken  by  the  most  dreadful  sufferings, 
still  refused  submission  t«  the  Bavarians  or  French.  More 
than  a  century  had  witnessed  their  fidelity  to  the  house  of 
Austria,  and  the  determined  and  successful  resistance  they 
had  repeatedly  made  to  the  invaders  of  their  territory.  The 
nature  of  their  country,  as  well  as  the  necessary  occupa- 
tion of  their  lives,  had  rendered  them  a  vigorous  and  hardy 
race  ;  the  whole  male  population,  from  the  age  of  eight 
years,  being  regularly  trained  to  the  use  of  the  gun,  by 
hunting,  and  firing  at  targets.  Hence  they  were  proverbi- 
ally noted  as  sharp-shooters,  and  very  superior  marksmen. 

When  the  French  revolutionary  armies  first  approached 
their  mountains,  in  the  year  1794,  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
summoned  them  to  defend  themselves.  Organizing  a  levy 
en  masse,  they  hastened  to  the  defence  of  their  frontiers, 
and  repelled  the  iuvasion  of  the  enemy.  At  three  other 
periods,  in  1798,  1799,  and  1800,  their  bravery  prevented 
their  country  even  from  becoming  the  seat  of  war.  In 
1801,  they  were  equally  successful;  but  the  emperor,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  with  misfortunes,  was  compelled,  after 
the  fatal  battle  of  Hohenlinden,  to  surrender  the  Tyrol 
and  Voralberg  as  pledges.  For  three  months  these  coun- 
tries were  insulted,  pillaged,  and  oppressed,  by  the  French. 
In  1805,  when  the  war  again  broke  out  between  France 
and  Austria,  Marshal  Ney  and  the  Bavarian  generals  in 
vain  attempted  to  penetrate  the  Tyrol ;  and,  had  the  fate  of 
this  country  rested  solely  upon  the  valour  of  its  inha- 
bitants, they  would  not  have  shared  the  calamities  of  the 
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Austrian  monarchy.  The  battle  of  Austerlitz,  and  the 
consequent  peace  of  Presburgh,  transferred  the  territory 
of  the  Tyrolese  from  Austria  to  Bavaria  :  but  their  attach- 
ment still  belonged  to  their  ancient  sovereigns  ;  nor  was  the 
conduct  of  Bavaria  towards  them  calculated  to  reconcile 
them  to  the  change.  Taxes  and  oppressions  in  every* 
form,  varied  only  so  as  to  make  them  more  severely  felt, 
irritated  and  impoverished  the  Tyrolese.  For  three  years 
they  suffered,  till,  at  last,  the  prospect  of  a  new  war  be- 
tween Austria  and  France  held  out  to  them  an  opportunity 
of  throwing  off  the  hateful  yoke,  and,  perhaps,  of  bene- 
fiting the  cause  of  their  legitimate  monarch. 

They  accordingly  rose  in  a  mass,  and  marched  to  meet 
their  enemy  :  the  latter  were  twenty-seven  thousand  strong, 
but  they  were  unable  to  resist  the  brave  Tyrolese,  who 
gained  a  complete  victory.  Buonaparte,  irritated  at  this 
intelligence,  sent  a  still  larger  force  against  them,  all  of 
whom  they  defeated,  except  the  corps  under  Lefebvre. 
As  this  corps  was  too  powerful  for  them,  the  Tyrolese 
took  advantage  of  the  natural  strength  of  their  country, 
and,  by  occupying  the  passes  and  tops  of  the  mountains, 
impeded  the  progress  of  the  French,  and  destroyed  great 
numbers  of  them.  At  length,  Lefebvre,  unable  to  retain 
the  country,  and  continually  exposed  to  have  his  troops 
cut  off  by  an  enemy  whom  he  could  not  reach,  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat,  and  seek  his  safety  in  an  ignominious 
flight.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Tyrol,  having  thus  freed 
their  country  from  the  presence  of  the  French,  and  ren- 
dered it  a  safe  asylum  for  such  of  the  Austrian  prisoners 
as  found  means  to  escape,  determined  to  seek  the  enemy 
beyond  their  frontiers.  Munich,  the  capital  of  Bavaria, 
was  threatened  by  them.  In  Suabia,  they  took  Kempten, 
and  pushed  on  beyond  Ulm.  In  Italy,  they  reached 
within  a  few  miles  of  Verona;  and  Cariuthia  and  Salzburg 
were  for  a  time  subdued  by  them.  Had  the  other  troops 
of  Austria  been  animated  with  a  similar  courage,  and  led 
on  with  equal  skill,  Buonaparte  would  have  been  more 
successfully  opposed. 

The  Emperor  Francis,  however,  was  again  compelled 
to  make  peace,  and,  in  one  of  the  articles  of  that  peace, 
he  agreed  not  only  to  give  up  the  Tyrolese,  but  even  to 
send  one  of  his  generals  to  assist  the  French  and  Bavarians 
in  persuading  or  compelling  them  to  submit.  The  cruel- 
ties of  the  French,  and  the  exactions  of  the  Bavarians, 
however,  had  made  too  deep  an  impression  on  the  Ty- 
rolese for  them  to  submit  to  the  yoke  without  resistance, 
and  their  resistance  was  truly  formidable.  Some  of  the 
Corsican's  most  experienced  generals,  at  the  head  of  some 
of  his  best  troops,  were  repeatedly  defeated,  and  driven 
back  with  great  loss,  even  after  they  had  penetrated  into 
the  centre  of  the  Tyrol.  At  the  head  of  the  mountaineers 
appeared  a  man  worthy  of  being  a  leader  among  a  nation 
of  heroes — the  gallant  Hoffer.    This  man  animated  and 
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directed  the  actions  of  his  countrymen ;  and,  before  him, 
unaccustomed  as  he  was  to  war,  the  most  experienced 
troops  of  Europe  fled.  In  vain  did  Buonaparte,  for  a 
long  time,  pour  in  fresh  forces,  block  up  the  passes  of 
the  Tyrol,  and  forbid  all  communication  between  the  in- 
habitants and  the  neighbouring  countries.  All  his  schemes 
were  foiled  ;  and  if,  for  a  short  time,  the  Tyrolese  re- 
treated before  his  armies,  or  appeared  not  to  oppose  their 
progress,  it  was  only  to  attack  them  to  greater  advantage 
in  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  or  when  they  were  unpre- 
pared. Buonaparte,  however,  was  determined :  and  at 
length  he  effected  the  subjugation  of  this  country,  by 
pouring  in  continued  reinforcements,  and  by  the  capture 
and  infamous  execution  of  the  heroic  Hoffer. 

The  French  legislative  body  met  on  the  3d  of  Decem- 
ber, when  Buonaparte  addressed  them  in  the  usual  strain. 
He  rapidly  sketched  his  triumphs  in  Spain  and  Austria ; 
and  congratulated  them  on  the  termination  of  what  he 
called  the  fourth  Punic  war,  in  the  short  space  of  three 
months.  He  then  adverted  to  the  fatal  and  inglorious  ex- 
pedition to  the  Scheldt.  "  The  genius  of  France,"  said 
he,  "  conducted  the  English  army ;  and  it  has  terminated 
its  projects  in  the  pestilential  marshes  of  Walcheren." 
The  extension  of  the  French  empire  was  the  next  subject 
of  congratulation.  The  Tuscans  were  represented  as 
worthy  of  forming  a  part  of  the  great  nation,  from  the 
mildness  of  their  character,  the  attachment  of  their  an- 
cestors to  France,  and  the  services  they  had  rendered  to 
European  civilization :  on  these  accounts  they  were  united 
to  the  empire.  The  pope  was  stripped  of  his  temporal 
power  and  territory,  and  compelled  to  restore  it  to  the 
successor  of  Charlemagne,  from  whom  he  received  it, 
because  the  great  schemes  of  Buonaparte  were  always 
opposed  in  the  Peninsula  by  the  weakness  or  treachery  of 
the  sovereign  pontiff.  "  The  treaty  of  Vienna,"  it  is  ob- 
served, "  has  given  to  France  a  great  extent  of  territory 
on  the  Adriatic  Sea :  this  territory  is  formed  into  the  Illy— 
rian  republic,  and  shall  be  governed  in  such  a  manner  as 
shall  enable  France  either  to  protect  or  punish  the  neigh- 
bouring Turkish  empire.  Holland,  placed  between  Eng- 
land and  France, — but,  from  her  position,  the  natural 
outlet  of  the  principal  arteries  of  the  latter,  must  undergo 
some  changes,  in  order  to  cover  the  safety  of  the  empire, 
and  promote  the  mutual  interest  of  the  two  countries." 
This  speech  concluded  with  denouncing  the  flight  of  the 
leopard  to  the  ocean,  in  order  to  avoid  shame,  defeat,  and 
death,  as  soon  as  Buonaparte  should  cross  the  Pyrenees. 

In  the  annual  exposition  of  the  state  of  the  empire,  it 
was  acknowledged  that  French  commerce  had  suffered 
considerably ;  nor  was  any  hope  held  out  that  it  would 
speedily  regain  its  former  freedom  and  flourishing  state. 
In  order  to  draw  off  the  attention  of  the  French  from 
this  gloomy  subject,  the  victories  and  conquests  of  Napo- 
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leon  were  dwelt  upon  at  great  length,  and  with  much  ex- 
ultation ;  while  the  perfidy  and  the  blunders  of  the  English 
ministry  were  brought  into  contrast  with  French  honour, 
moderation,  aud  success.  It  was  positively  denied  that 
Buonaparte  ever  designed  to  restore  the  kingdom  of  Po- 
land, or  that  he  viewed,  with  the  least  jealousy,  the  great 
accession  of  territory  gained  by  Russia  from  Austria  and 
Sweden. 

It  had  been  long  rumoured,  that  Buonaparte  intended 
to  divorce  Josephine,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  himself 
with  a  younger  and  more  noble  bride.  At  last,  on  the 
16th  of  December,  his  design  to  dissolve  his  marriage 
was  formally  announced.  The  project  of  a  decree  on  the 
subject  was  submitted  to  the  senate  on  that  day,  and, 
before  the  sitting  terminated,  the  law  authorizing  the  di- 
vorce was  enacted.  To  witness  this  divorce,  most  of  the 
relations  of  Buonaparte  and  Josephine  were  summoued 
to  Paris.  The  archchancellor  was  ordered  to  attend  in 
the  grand  cabinet  of  the  emperor,  where  the  empress,  the 
kings  of  Holland,  Westphalia,  and  Naples;  the  viceroy 
of  Italy;  the  queens  of  Holland,  Westphalia,  and  Spain; 
madame,  the  mother  of  Buonaparte,  and  the  Princess 
Pauline,  were  assembled.  The  Corsican  then  explained! 
to  them  his  views,  and  the  motives  which  had  led  him  to 
carry  them  into  execution.  Anxious  to  promote  the  in-r 
terests  of  France,  and  convinced  that  those  interests  would 
be  best  secured  if  he  should  leave  children  to  inherit  his 
throne,  brought  up  in  the  knowledge  of  his  plans,  and 
imbibing  from  him  his  love  of  the  French  people,  he  had 
come  to  the  reluctant  determination  to  divorce  the  Em- 
press Josephine,  by  whom  he  could  no  longer  expect  to 
have  issue,  in  order  that  he  might  unite  himself  to  a  more 
youthful  bride.  This  motive  alone,  and  not  any  ground 
of  complaint  against  the  empress,  whom  he  wished  still 
to  retain  the  title,  and  whom  he  should  always  esteem, 
had  led  him  to  this  step.  As  soon  as  Buonaparte  had 
finished,  the  empress  stepped  forward,  and  declared  that 
she  willingly  consented  to  the  divorce,  in  order  to  further 
the  emperor's  generous  and  patriotic  views.  From  him 
she  had  received  all  she  possessed :  towards  hirn  she  felt 
the  strongest  attachment;  and  of  this  attachment  she  gave 
the  greatest  proof  by  consenting  to  cease  to  be  his  wife. 
A  process  verbal  was  then  drawn  up,  which  was  signed  by 
the  kings,  queens,  princes,  and  princesses,  present,  as  well 
as  by  Napoleon  and  his  wife.  The  subsequent  union  of 
Buonaparte  with  the  archduchess  Maria  Louisa  of  Aus- 
tria was  calculated  to  excite  a  serious  apprehension  that 
it  would  produce  the  consolidation  of  the  tyrant's  power, 
and  the  consequent  hopelessness  of  the  restoration  of 
independence  to  Europe. 

By  the  principal  article  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  Russia 
had  bound  herself  to  accede  to  the  continental  system, 
and  consequently  to  exclude  from  her  ports  all  British 
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manufactures  and  colonial  produce.  If,  in  other  re- 
spects, the  treaty  was  favourable  to  Russia,  in  this  point 
it  was  most  oppressive;  indeed,  by  this  article,  she  might 
be  said  to  have  consented  to  her  own  ruin  ;  for  Russia, 
though  a  country  of  compaiatively  small  capital,  anil  that 
has  made  small  advances  in  manufactures,  is  more  de- 
pendent on  commerce  than  almost  any  other  country  in 
Europe.  This  arises  from  the  state  of  her  landed  pro- 
perty :  being  as  yet  only  emerging  from  ignorance  and 
barbarism,  she  retains  many  of  the  usages  that  were  com- 
mon in  the  rest  of  Europe  three  or  four  centuries  ago. 
Except  in  the  metropolis  and  in  the  large  towns,  there  is 
scarcely  any  of  what  in  Englaud  are  denominated  the 
middle  class;  consequently,  the  nobility  are  obliged  to 
keep  their  landed  property  in  their  own  hands,  and  to 
cultivate  it  by  means  of  their  vassals  or  slaves.  Even 
after  they  have  thus  cultivated  it,  there  are  not  merchants 
sufficiently  numerous  or  wealthy  to  purchase  the  produce  ; 
so  that  the  nobility  must  be  not  only  farmers,  but  mer- 
chants. The  produce,  for  the  most  part,  consists  of  such 
articles  as  Great  Britain  purchases  in  the  gieatest  abund- 
ance, and  for  which  she  gives  the  highest  price.  Hence 
it  may  easily  be  conjectured  how  injurious  to  Russia  an 
adherence  to  the  continental  system  must  prove,  and  how 
anxious  her  nobility  must  be  to  remain  at  peace  with  Eng- 
'land.  The  Emperor  Alexander,  therefore,  was  soon 
convinced  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  strictly  to 
adhere  to  that  article  of  the  treaty,  by  which  he  engaged 
to  exclude  British  manufactures  and  colonial  produce  from 
his  dominions  ;  and  he  was  as  fully  convinced  that,  if  he  did 
not  scrupulously  adhere  to  this  article,  he  could  not  long 
remain  at  peace  with  Buonaparte. 

The  Russian  emperor  was  thus  placed  in  a  situation  of 
peculiar  embarrassment,  out  of  which  it  was  scarcely 
possible  for  him  to  extricate  himself  without  serious  in- 
convenience ;  if  he  attempted  to  fulfil  the  treaty  of  Til- 
sit, so  far  as  it  regarded  the  exclusion  of  British  manu- 
factures, he  might  rouse  his  nobility  against  him;  and 
the  nobility  in  Russia,  as  in  all  despotic  countries,  are  as 
frequently  the  masters  as  the  subjects  of  the  sovereign  : 
but  an  adherence  to  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  would  not  only 
expose  him  to  the  hatred  and  machinations  of  his  nobles; 
it  would,  by  affecting  their  fortunes,  ultimately  create  ex- 
tensive misery  throughout  the  empire :  a  regard,  therefore, 
to  his  own  tranquillity  and  security,  as  well  as  to  the  hap- 
piness of  his  subjects,  induced  him  to  deviate  from  the 
continental  system  ;  w  hile,  on  the  other  hand,  his  appre- 
hensions of  the  power  of  Buonaparte  were  so  strong  and 
well-founded,  that  he  was  convinced,  if  he  did  deviate 
from  it,  war  between  Russia  and  France  would  ensue. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  with  these  prospects, 
Alexander  strictly  prohibited  British  produce  or  manufac- 
tures from  being  introduced  into  his  dominions,  except 
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under  particular  restrictions,  and  by  special  license,  in 
neutral  ships.  This,  however,  would  nut  satisfy  Buona- 
parte :  he  well  knew,  that,  unless  British  manufactures 
and  produce  were  entirely  excluded,  and  unless  this  ex- 
clusion were  persevered  in  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  it  could  not  answer  the  end  he  had  in  view.  The 
slightest  tendency  to  favour  Great  Britain,  01  even  to  com- 
miserate the  wretchedness  of  the  continent,  produced  by 
the  annihilation  of  commerce,  did  not  fail  to  rouse  his  in- 
dignation ;  and  this  indignation  was  increased  against  Rus- 
sia, because  she  had  bound  herself  to  adhere  to  the  con- 
tinental system,  and,  in  consequence  of  this  agreement, 
had  experienced  more  favour  from  him,  in  the  other 
articles  of  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  than  she  would  otherwise 
have  obtained. 

But  while  Buonaparte  was  thus  peremptory  with  Rus- 
sia, respecting  the  rigid  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
he  did  not  scruple  himself  to  violate  it.  He  seized  on 
the  dominions  of  the  Duke  of  Oldenburgh,  a  relation  and 
ally  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia;  and  audaciously  attempt- 
ed to  justify  this  measure,  as  being  entirely  in  unison  with 
the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  not,  as  common  sense  or  common 
justice  would  have  described  it  to  be,  an  infraction  of  that 
treaty.  He  argued  that  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  was  anti- 
commercial ;  that  all  its  articles  and  regulations  were  sub- 
servient to  the  schemes  which  both  the  emperors  then  en- 
tertained against  Great  Britain;  and  that,  therefore,  what- 
ever was  necessary  to  carry  these  schemes  into  effect,  was 
virtually,  though  not  expressly,  part  of  that  treaty:  but 
as  Buonaparte,  in  order  to  extend  and  give  effect  to  the 
continental  system,  had  thought  proper  to  annex  the  Han- 
seatic  towns  to  France,  it  was  also  proper  to  take  pos- 
session of  Oldenburgh,  which  adjoined  this  new  depart- 
ment of  the  French  empire. 

The  preparations  for  war,  both  on  the  part  of  Russia 
and  France,  had  been  begun  almost  as  soon  as  the  dif- 
ferences between  them  originated.  Even  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  1811,  the  Russian  government  perceived  that 
these  differences  would  produce  hostilities ;  experience 
convinced  it,  that  Buonaparte  was  not  to  be  trusted,  that 
he  never  forgave  any  deviation  from  his  commands  or 
his  expectations,  on  the  part  of  his  allies;  and  that  no- 
thing would  satisfy  him  short  of  such  a  subjection  or  dis- 
memberment of  the  Russian  empire  as  would  put  it  com- 
pletely in  his  power  to  exclude  from  its  ports  all  British 
manufactures  and  produce.  Under  the  conviction,  there- 
fore, that  the  crisis  was  approaching,  which  would,  in 
all  probability,  determine  the  fate  of  their  country,  and 
either  reduce  it  under  the  authority  of  Buonaparte,  or 
place  it  securely  beyond  his  reach,  the  Russian  cabinet 
occupied  itself  in  military  preparations  on  the  most  ex- 
tensive scale.  As  they  wished  these  preparations  to  be 
conducted  so  as  not  to  augment  the  jealous  suspicion 
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of  Buonaparte,  or  to  afford  him  fresh  pretexts  for  hos- 
tility, they  were  carried  on  with  great  circumspection ;  or, 
where  they  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  attract  notice, 
plausible  reasons  were  assigned  for  them.  Cannon  were 
secretly  sent  from  the  arsenals  towards  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire.  Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  European 
Russia,  and  part  of  the  Asiatic  division  of  the  empire, 
there  are  numerous  bodies  of  troops,  called  garrison-bat- 
talions :  these  were  incorporated  with  the  regular  forces ; 
so  that,  by  the  end  of  February,  1811,  in  the  western 
provinces  of  Russia,  there  were  quartered  no  fewer  than 
two  hundred  thousand  men.  In  order  that  the  strength 
and  condition  of  the  other  corps  in  the  more  distant  parts 
of  the  empire  might  be  fully  asceitained,  many  of  the 
more  intelligent  generals,  who  commanded  divisions  of 
them,  visited  Petersburgh,  under  pretence  of  attending 
to  their  private  affairs,  but,  in  reality,  to  lay  before  the 
war-minister  the  state  of  their  divisions,  and  to  consult 
with  him  on  the  best  means  of  increasing  their  numbers, 
and  improving  their  discipline. 

Fresh  activity  was  given  to  these  preparations,  as  soon 
as  the  incorporation  of  the  Hanse-towns  with  the  French 
empire,  and  the  seizure  of  the  Duchy  of  Oldenburgh,  were 
known  at  St.  Petersburgh  :  the  last  aggression  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  Alexander,  and  strength- 
ened his  conviction,  that  these  seizures  were  only  pre- 
paratory steps  towards  a  war  with  Russia,  and  ought  to 
incite  him  to  the  utmost  vigilance  and  self-defence.  In 
all  probability,  he  would  immediately  have  declared  war 
against  France,  and  not  have  contented  himself  with  a 
mere  protest  against  the  seizure  of  the  duchy  of  Olden- 
burgh :  but  Russia  was  at  this  period  engaged  in  hostili- 
ties with  Turkey,  which  occupied  a  considerable  portion 
of  her  troops ;  and,  besides,  her  finances  required  to  be 
placed  in  a  more  regular  and  productive  plan.  However, 
though  it  would  not  have  been  prudent,  in  the  spring  of 
1811,  to  have  commenced  hostilities  with  France,  the 
emperor  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  increasing  probability, 
that  they  must  very  soon  take  place.  Accordingly,  the 
manufacture  of  arms  was  encouraged  :  five  hundred  thou- 
sand muskets  and  two  thousand  pieces  of  ordnance  were 
finished  in  so  short  a  time,  that  the  skill  and  industry  of 
Britain  could  not  have  produced  them  more  quickly; 
fortifications  were  constructed  on  the  banks  of  the  Dwi- 
na  ;  so  that  the  military  preparations  of  this  vast  empire 
were  not  only  much  more  formidable,  and  on  a  much 
larger  scale,  than  they  had  been  previous  to  hostilities 
with  France  in  the  years  1805  and  1807.  but  they  were 
conducted  with  more  method,  and  directed  with  more 
precision,  to  the  points  and  objects  most  necessary. 
The  organization  of  the  forces,  also,  was  altered :  the 
cavalry  formerly  used  to  be  attached  to  the  different  divi- 
sions of  infantry,  but  they  were  now  separated  from  them. 
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The  infantry  of  the  line  consisted  of  twenty-eight  divi- 
sions, of  six  regiments  each,  and  every  regiment  con- 
tained three  battalions  of  six  hundred  effective  men  ;  form- 
ing a  total  of  three  hundred  and  two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred infantry.  The  cavalry  consisted  of  seven  divisions, 
of  forty  squadrons  each,  every  squadron  containing  one 
hundred  and  forty-two  effective  men;  so  that  the  whole 
cavalry  amounted  to  thirty-nine  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  sixty:  and,  besides  these,  there  were  fifty  thousand  cos- 
sacks.  The  whole  military  force  of  the  Russian  empire, 
therefore,  in  181 1,  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty  men :  but  of  these, 
two  divisions  were  employed  against  the  Persians ;  five 
against  the  Turks ;  and  two  were  stationed  in  Finland,  as 
the  system  meant  to  be  pursued  by  Sweden  was  not  at 
that  time  known.  The  force,  therefore,  which  could  have 
been  brought  to  act  against  the  French  was  somewhat  less 
than  three  hundred  thousand  men:  but  in  Russia,  besides 
the  regular  troops,  there  is  a  numerous  militia  ;  and,  in 
case  it  might  be  deemed  necessary  to  call  them  out  for  the 
defence  of  the  empire,  depots  were  established  in  conve- 
nient places  for  the  distribution  of  arms  and  stores,  with 
which  they  were  well  provided. 

Although  Buonaparte  had  resolved  on  war  with  Russia, 
unless  she  complied  implicitly  with  all  his  demands,  it 
seems  that  these  demands  were  pressed  forward  with  more 
urgency  than  his  military  preparations  could  have  sup- 
ported :  this  circumstance  may  account  for  the  length  of 
time  which  was  occupied  in  negotiating  with  Russia  be- 
fore the  actual  commencement  of  hostilities.  In  the  year 
1811,  when  the  military  preparations  of  Russia  were  so 
formidable,  the  armies  of  France  were  comparatively 
weak :  she  had,  at  this  time,  sixty  thousand  men  in  Ger- 
many, including  the  garrisons  of  Stettin,  Custrin,  and 
Glogau; — from  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  she  might  have 
drawn  about  fifty  thousand  men; — the  contingent  of  the 
confederation  of  the  Rhine  was  one  hundred  thousand; 
but  it  was  not  able,  in  1811,  to  supply  more  than  half 
this  number; — so  that,  on  the  largest  computation,  the 
army  which  Buonaparte  could  then  have  brought  against 
Russia  would  not  have  comprised  two  hundred  thousand 
men.  In  the  course  of  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1811, 
and  of  the  spring  of  1812,  the  French  armies  were  greatly 
increased :  the  contingent  of  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine  was  augmented,  so  as  nearly  to  amount  to  its  stipu- 
lated number :  the  King  of  Saxony  was  called  upon  to 
support  Buonaparte  in  his  war  with  Russia,  on  the  ground 
that  that  power  threatened  the  duchy  of  Warsaw.  Even 
Murat,  king  of  Naples,  marched  from  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Europe,  with  his  Italian  troops,  to  assist  in 
the  great  enterprise.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  exact 
amount  of  the  armies  that  Buonaparte,  in  the  spring  of 
1811,  had  collected  on  the  frontiers  of  Russian  Poland; 
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they  probablv  exceeded  three  hundred  thousand  men. 
Formidable,  however,  as  these  numbers  were,  they  were 
rendered  much  more  formidable  by  the  equipment  and  by 
the  condition  of  the  forces  of  which  they  were  composed. 
Every  thing  that  could  conduce,  in  the  most  remote  de- 
gree, to  the  efficiency  of  the  army,  either  m  its  march 
or  in  the  field,  was  supplied  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
Every  thing  appeared  to  be  foreseen  and  provided  for : 
and  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that,  even  in  the  most  per- 
fect times  of  modern  warfare,  no  army  had  ever  taken  the 
field  in  a  higher  state  of  discipline  or  confidence,  better 
supplied  with  all  kinds  of  ammunition,  stores,  and  pro- 
visions ;  or  led  on  by  more  consummate  generals.  Buo- 
naparte indeed  seemed,  by  the  immensity  of  his  prepara- 
tions, to  have  been  aware  of  the  arduous  contest  m  wliich 
he  was  about  to  be  engaged,  and  to  have  flattered  himself 
that,  if  he  succeeded  in  it,  all  Europe  would  lie  for  ever 
prostrate  at  his  feet. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  1812,  the' Corsicau  set  out  fiom 
St.  Cloud;  and,  on  the  (jth  of  June,  he  crossed  the  Vis- 
tula; on  the  22d  of  that  month  he  formally  declared  war 
against  Russia :  on  which  occasion  he  issued  an  address 
to  his  soldiers,  in  which,  after  accusing  Russia  of  having 
broken  her  alliance  with  France,  in  order  to  serve  the  in- 
terests and  views  of  England,  he  denounces  that  she  is 
dragged  along  by  a  fatality,  and  her  destinies  must  be  ac- 
complished ;  and  promises  that  the  second  war  of  Poland 
shall  be  as  glorious  to  the  French  armies  as  the  first,  aud 
that  the  peace  which  alone  he  will  conclude,  shall  be  its 
own  guarantee,  and  put  an  end  to  the  influence  which 
Russia,  for  fifty  years,  had  exercised  in  Europe.  On  the 
24th  of  June,  Buonaparte  crossed  the  Niemen,  and  en- 
tered the  Russian  territories,  and,  on  the  following  day, 
hostilities  commenced  by  the  capture  of  Kowno,  which 
fell  without  a  struggle. 

Flushed  with  this  success,  the  invader  pushed  forward 
with  great  rapidity  towards  Wilna.  On  many  accounts, 
the  occupation  of  this  city  was  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  him  :  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  still  in  it;  and  though 
there  was  no  chance  of  taking  him,  yet  the  circumstance 
of  his  flying  before  the  French  would  give  eclat  to  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign.  On  the  28th  of  June, 
Buonaparte  entered  the  capital  of  Russian  Poland  ;  and, 
from  the  measures  which  he  immediately  adopted,  it  was 
plain  that  the  occupation  of  it  was  to  him  a  desirable 
event,  inasmuch  as  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  exer- 
cising his  usual  talent  of  finesse.  In  the  war  in  which  he 
had  just  engaged  with  Russia,  he  expected  considerable 
assistance  from  the  Poles:  he  knew  their  enmity  to  Russia; 
and,  though  he  had  already  deceived  them,  in  the  expec- 
tations which  he  had  led  them  to  form  of  his  erecting  Po- 
land again  into  a  kingdom,  yet  he  knew  how  to  re-inspire 
them  with  confidence :  as  soon,  therefore,  as  he  had  en- 
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tered  Poland,  he  set  about  re-establishing  the  kingdom : 
a  diet  was  accordingly  assembled,  and  a  constitution  framed, 
and  the  name  and  form  of  liberty  were  restored  to  the 
Poles. 

While  Napoleon  remained  at  Wilna,  the  different  divi- 
sions of  his  army  advanced,  but  in  a  different  direction 
from  that  in  which  they  had  first  moved  :  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding directly  from  Wilna  to  the  Dwina,  on  which  the 
Russians  had  retired,  they  stretched  to  the  south,  towards 
the  pro\ince  of  Mojilhow.  Their  object  in  taking  this 
route  seems  to  have  been  partly  the  pursuit  of  Prince  Ba- 
gration,  who,  with  the  second  corps  of  the  Russian  army, 
had  been  separated  from  the  first,  and  was  endeavouring 
to  rejoin  it,  and  partly  the  hope  of  being  able  to  turn  the 
Russian  posts  on  the  Dwina,  and  thus  avoid  the  necessity 
of  forcing  their  pntrenched  camp  on  that  river.  Already 
the  bulletins  which  Buonaparte  issued,  assumed  a  different 
tone  from  those  with  which  he  had  delighted  the  Pa- 
risians in  his  former  wars :  he  boasted  of  no  decisive  vic- 
tory ;  of  no  rout  of  the  enemy  ;  of  no  cannon  or  colours 
taken  ;  and,  during  a  pursuit,  which  lasted  nearly  a  fort- 
night, of  very  few  prisoners.  On  the  other  hand,  by  his 
repeatedly  asserting  that  immense  quantities  of  provisions 
were  arriving  for  his  army,  and  by  his  explaining  in  a  very 
minute  manner  the  route  by  which  they  were  to  be  brought, 
it  was  evident  that  the  country  through  which  he  was  march- 
ing was  not  able  to  supply  his  troops.  The  climate  of 
Russia  also  began  to  operate  against  him,  even  in  the 
month  of  July,  aud  when  he  had  not  advanced  farther 
north  than  Wilna.  A  dreadful  tempest  arose  ;  torrents  of 
rain  fell ;  thousands  of  his  horses  perished ;  and  many 
pieces  of  his  artillery  were  buried  in  the  mud.  His  dis- 
appointment and  chagrin  were  now  manifest:  he  broke 
out  into  invectives  against  the  Russians  for  laying  waste 
their  country,  and  affected  to  ridicule  them  for  their 
cowardly  and  disgiaceful  flight. 

By  his  passage  of  the  Niemen,  Buonaparte  had  suc- 
ceeded in  separating  two  of  the  Russian  divisions  from 
the  main  army.  The  corps  of  Doctorroff,  when  this  event 
took  place,  was  stationed  between  Sida  and  Grodno.  As 
soon  as  he  was  informed  of  the  advance  of  the  enemy, 
and  that  the  main  Russian  army  was  proceeding  towards 
the  Dwina,  he  put  his  corps  in  motion  for  that  river.  His 
movement  was  attended  with  great  difficulties,  as  the  French 
followed  him  closely,  and  in  one  part  of  his  route  had  ap- 
proached so  near  him,  that  he  was  obliged  to  turn  to  the 
right,  and  undertake  a  circuitous  route  to  the  Dwina,  where 
he  at  last  arrived,  with  the  loss  of  a  considerable  part  of 
his  baggage.  The  other  Russian  corps  under  Prince  Ba- 
gration,  which  had  been  separated  from  the  main  army, 
was  not  so  fortunate  :  the  prince  in  vain  attempted  to  join 
the  main  army  at  Wilna,  Minsk,  and  Bobruysk.  The 
French  always  anticipated  him  by  the  rapidity  of  their  move- 
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ments  ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  had  crossed  the  Dnieper,  and 
reached  Smolensk,  that  he  succeeded  in  his  object. 

On  the  17th  of  J i.ly,  Buonaparte  quitted  Wilna,  and 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  the  Russian  entrenched  camp  at  Drisna,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dwina.  Previously  to  his  arrival,  Marshal 
Oudinot  crossed  that  river  at  Dunaberg,  a  considerable 
way  below  the  Russian  camp,  and  moved  on  to  Drouga. 
The  main  body  of  the  Russian  army  at  Drisna  amounted 
to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  ;  the  forti- 
fications of  their  camp  were  verv  strong;  but.  as  Prince 
Bagration  had  not  joined  them,  they  resolved  not  to  hazard 
a  general  engagement.  Before  they  evacuated  their  camp, 
however,  they  suddenly  threw  a  bridge  over  the  river,  and 
surprised  the  corps  of  Sebastiani,  who  had  reached  the 
left  bank,  and  drove  him  back  with  considerable  loss. 
After  this  partial  but  encouraging  success,  they  moved 
from  Drisna  towards  Witepsk ;  and  Buonaparte,  having 
demolished  the  entrenched  camps,  in  which  he  boasted 
that  he  found  immense  stores  of  provisions  and  ammuni- 
tion, followed  them  so  closely,  that  his  advanced  posts 
had  frequent  skirmishes  with  the  rear  of  the  Russian  army. 
On  the  24th,  the  Russians  arrived  at  Witepsk ;  one  of 
their  corps  having  been  previously  despatched  to  the  north, 
to  cover  Petersburg!),  which  part  of  the  French  army 
seemed  to  menace.  On  the  25th,  26th,  and  27th,  three 
successive  actions  took  place,  which  were  fought  with 
great  obstinacy,  and  with  very  partial  success  on  the  side 
of  the  French  :  they  took  indeed  some  prisoners,  but  there 
was  no  confusion,  no  detachments  cut  off,  no  breaking  of 
lines,  nor  intercepting  of  marches.  In  reality,  in  these 
battles,  even  by  the  French  accounts  of  them,  the  Russians 
achieved  all  they  designed  and  wished  ;  and  the  result  of 
them,  so  far  from  injuring  their  cause,  promoted  the  de- 
Stroying  the  plan  of  the  former  campaign,  and  proved  the 
policy  and  soundness  of  the  latter.  The  Russians  fought 
as  long  as  they  could  fight,  without  risking  a  decisive  en- 
gagement, and,  having  inflicted  as  much  destruction  as 
they  suffered,  retired  further  into  their  own  country,  on 
their  reinforcements,  and  to  oilier  places  equally  strong 
as  those  which  they  had  left.  The  French,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  boast  of  nothing  but  the  mere  occupation  of 
the  ground  which  the  Russians  had  so  hardly  yielded  them, 
in  consequence  of  what  they  called  a  victory.  They  could, 
indeed,  advance  farther  into  Russia,  but  with  no  well- 
founded  hopes  :  they  could  expect  only  repetitions  of  the 
same  hard-fought  battles,  while  their  own  strength  was  di- 
minishing, and  their  distance  from  their  resources  and  re- 
inforcements was  increasing.  The  Russians,  in  their  re- 
treat, pursued  their  plan  of  laying  waste  the  cuintry;  and 
the  peasantry  and  slaves,  possessing  the  most  profound 
detestation  of  the  French,  cheerfully  assisted  in  destroying 
their  own  habitations,  and  fled  with  the  army.    Thus  the 
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enemy  entered  on  a  desolate  country.  Buonaparte  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Russian  peasantry  to  await 
his  arrival ;  he  in  vain  promised  them  freedom  from  their 
oppressive  masters  5  they  either  did  not  understand  what 
he  meant  by  freedom,  or  doubted  his  promises  :  he,  there- 
fore, found  them  as  unassailable  by  his  intrigues,  as  the 
Russian  army  was  by  his  forces. 

While  the  main  body  of  the  French  under  Buonaparte 
followed  the  main  body  of  the  Russians,  Davoust  was  em- 
ployed in  the  pursuit  of  Prince  Bagration.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  the  latter  to  cross  the  Dnieper ;  and  Davoust, 
aw:: re  of  this,  moved  on  to  Mohilow,  near  the  source  of 
that  river:  here  he  was  surprised  by  the  Russian  general. 
The  engagement  was  extremely  obstinate  and  sanguinary : 
it  lasted  upwards  of  nine  hours ;  and,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  battle,  Bagration,  so  far  from  being  defeated,  was 
enabled  to  pursue  his  route  to  Smolensk  without  molesta- 
tion. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that,  when  the  main  Russiaa 
army  retired  on  Witepsk,  one  of  the  corps  took  a  northern 
route  for  the  protection  of  Petersburgh.  This  corps  was 
under  the  command  of  General  Wittgenstein,  and  against 
him  Oudinot  was  sent  by  Buonaparte.  The  plan  of  the 
French  general  was  to  cross  the  Dwina,  to  come  round 
upon  Riga,  and  thus  cut  off  the  communication  with  Pe- 
tersburgh. For  this  purpose  he  actually  crossed  the  river 
towards  the  end  of  July,  and,  on  the  30th  and  31st,  a 
very  severe  action  was  fought,  the  result  of  which  was, 
that  Oudinot  was  compelled  to  recross  the  D^vina  with 
the  loss  of  three  thousand  prisoners,  and  some  cannon. 
But  the  ultimate  consequences  of  this  engagement  were  far 
more  important.  Petersburgh  was  rendered  secure  :  the 
communication  between  it  and  the  main  Russian  army  was 
established ;  and  the  operations  of  the  French  against  Riga 
were  considerably  retarded.  Against  this  latter  place,  Mac- 
donald,  who  commanded  the  Prussians  in  the  service  of 
Buonaparte,  had  been  sent;  and  the  Corsican's  intention 
seems  to  have  been,  if  he  could  have  got  possession  of 
Riga,  that  Macdonald  should  have  marched  forward,  and 
threatened  Petersburgh.  This  part  of  Buonaparte's  plan 
was  evidently  founded  on  the  idea  that  the  main  Russian 
army  would  retreat  on  Petersburgh,  and  consequently  that, 
by  following  it,  he  would  be  able,  before  he  reached  that 
city,  to  have  formed  a  junction  with  Macdonald.  This 
plan,  however,  was  rendered  abortive  by  the  route  which 
the  main  Russian  army  pursued  in  their  retreat,  and  by 
the  inability  of  Macdonald  to  make  any  impression  on 
Riga. 

The  defence  of  this  place  was,  in  some  measure,  as- 
sisted by  a  British  naval  force.  The  British  cabinet  had 
neither  urged  nor  encouraged  Russia  to  commence  hosti- 
lities; but,  as  soon  as  hostilities  were  determined  on, 
Russia  proposed  terms  of  accommodation  with  Great  Bri- 
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tain,  which  were  immediately  acceded  to,  and  every  pro- 
mise of  assistance  given.  The  Russian  cabinet,  however, 
declined  any  assistance,  except  such  as  might  be  procured 
by  inciting  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  to  join  in  the 
war  against  France.  For  this  purpose,  a  negotiation  was 
entered  into  with  him.  The  prospect  of  regaining  Swedish 
Pomerania  was  held  out  to  him,  and  it  was  agreed  that  he 
should  land  an  army  there,  or  still  further  north,  in  order 
to  act  in  the  rear  of  Buonaparte;  but,  after  much  delay, 
and  chauge  of  plan,  the  Crown  Prince  suffered  the  cam- 
paign to  close  without  crossing  the  Baltic. 

The  Russians  did  not  make  a  stand  at  Witepsk,  but, 
as  soon  as  the  enemy  approached,  they  retired  on  Smo- 
lensk. 

Buonaparte  now  began  to  suspect  that  the  Russians  had 
only  followed  their  own  plan  in  retreating  before  htm.  I  Ie 
also  learnt  that  Bagration,  with  the  second  division  of  the 
Russian  army,  whom  he  had  so  long  kept  separate  from 
the  main  body,  was  very  near  his  junction  with  it  at  Smo- 
lensk :  at  this  place,  therefore,  he  anticipated  a  general 
battle,  and  an  obstinate  resistance.  But  as  his  own  troops 
had  suffered  severely,  partly  by  the  climate,  which,  even 
to  men  accustomed  to  the  sun  of  Italy  and  the  south  of 
France,  was  oppressive,  and  for  its  uncertainty  very  dele- 
terious;  partly  by  the  fatigue  to  which  they  were  exposed, 
on  account  of  the  badness  of  the  roads,  but  principally 
by  the  harassing  and  incessant  warfare  which  they  were 
obliged  to  carry  on  against  the  cossacks,  who  hung  on 
their  tlanks,  and  cut  off  all  stragglers,  he  remained  at  Wi- 
tepsk some  days  before  he  advanced  against  Smolensk. 

On  many  accounts  it  was  deemed  probable,  that  the 
Russians  would  hazard  a  general  battle  at  Smolensk  :  there 
their  whole  force  would  be  assembled;  the  situation  was 
extremely  favourable  for  defence;  and,  of  course,  if  the 
French  attacked  them,  they  would  possess  considerable 
advantages:  but,  above  all,  the  Russians  attached  a  super- 
stitious veneration  to  the  city  of  Smolensk,  and,  if  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  at  least  without  a  vigorous 
attempt  to  defend  it,  the  consequences  on  the  Russian 
mind  might  be  fatal.  Besides  all  these  considerations,  by 
the  capture  of  Smolensk,  the  road  to  Moscow  would  be 
laid  open,  nearly  the  whole  way,  to  the  enemy.  Part  of 
the  Russian  army  occupied  this  city ;  the  remainder  were 
posted  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  On  the  1 6th  of 
August,  the  French  occupied  the  heights  which  commanded 
Smolensk;  on  the  17th,  perceiving  that  the  Russians  had 
not  debouched,  that  they  were  fortifying  themselves  in  the 
city,  and  that  they  refused  battle,  Buonaparte  marched  on 
the  right,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  them  either  to 
Ight,  or  to  evacuate  the  place:  the  rencontres  were  ob- 
stinate, but  in  almost  all  of  them  the  French  were  defeated 
with  great  slaughter.  In  the  night  of  the  17th,  Smolensk 
was  set  ob  fire  ;  and  the  Russians,  perceiving  it  no  longer  | 
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tenable,  nor  useful  to  them  as  part  of  their  line  of  de- 
fence, evacuated  it.  In  this  battle  the  loss  of  the  Rus- 
sians amounted  to  about  five  thousand  men  killed,  and 
nearly  double  that  number  wounded  and  prisoners  :  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that,  even  according  to  the  French  ac- 
count, in  this  and  almost  all  the  engagements  they  fought 
in  Russia,  few  were  taken  prisoners,  except  such  as  were 
wounded  :  the  loss  of  the  French  was  considerably  greater 
than  that  of  the  Russians ;  the  latter,  on  evacuating  the 
city,  joined  the  other  division  of  their  army  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  river. 

Barclay  de  Tolly,  who  had  hitherto  commanded  the 
Russians,  was  much  censured  for  having  evacuated  Smo- 
lensk :  the  reasons,  however,  which  he  assigned  for  this 
measure  have  considerable  force.  The  devastation  occa- 
sioned in  the  city  by  the  fire  rendered  it  no  longer  tenable 
against  such  a  force  as  the  French  could  bring  against  it : 
besides,  had  the  French  perceived  that  lie  could  still  have 
maintained  himself  in  Smolensk,  they  might,  by  giving  up 
all  further  attempts  against  hun  there,  have  got  before  him 
on  the  road  to  Moscow,  and  thus  cut  him  off  from  that 
capital.  To  this  latter  reason  it  was  replied,  that  Smo- 
lensk was  the  only  fortified  position  by  which  Moscow 
could  be  covered ;  and  that,  therefore,  by  relinquishing 
it,  he  exposed  that  capital  to  more  danger  than  if  he  had 
continued  in  it ;  since  it  was  hardly  probable  that  the  French 
would  advance  to  Moscow,  leaving  behind  them  the  main 
Russian  army  in  such  a  situation.  The  clamours  of  the 
Russian  officers  against  Barclay  de  Tolly  became  so  gene- 
ral on  this  occasion,  that  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  de- 
prive him  of  the  command,  and  to  bestow  it  on  Kutusoff: 
this  general,  though  seventy-live  years  old,  had  still  all  the 
animation  and  vigour  of  ripe  manhood,  and  had  distinguished 
himself  greatly  in  preceding  wars. 

As  Smolensk  had  been  evacuated,  Kutusoff  did  not 
think  proper  to  hazard  an  engagement  with  the  enemy  in 
a  country  which  no  longer  afforded  any  advantageous  po- 
sition: he  therefore  determined  on  retreating  towards  Mos- 
cow. On  the  19th  of  August,  the  French,  having  thrown 
a  bridge  over  the  Borysthenes,  crossed  that  river,  and 
pursued  the  Russians:  their  rear-guard,  consisting  of  about 
live  or  six  thousand  men,  were  stationed  on  fine  heights, 
waiting  the  attack,  in  order  to  cover  and  assist  the  retreat 
of  the  main  body.  They  were  attacked  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet  by  the  Duke  of  Elchingen,  and  were  driven 
from  the  heights,  not,  how  ever,  till  they  had  made  an  ob- 
stinate resistance,  and  caused  much  slaughter  among  the 
French.  Buonaparte's  object  evidently  was  to  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  the  Russians  from  Moscow :  and,  therefore, 
while  the  Duke  of  l^lchingen  crossed  the  Borysthenes  at 
one  part,  Junot  (Duke  of  Abrantes)  crossed  it  to  the 
right  of  Smolensk,  where  he  found  himself  close  on  the 
rear  of  the  Russians:  if  he  had  marched  in  divisions,  it 
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is  probable  lie  might  have  rendered  their  retreat  extremely 
difficult,  after  they  had  been  driven  from  the  heights;  but, 
in  consequence  of  his  marching  with  his  whole  force  in 
one  body,  the  rear-guard  of  the  Russians  escaped,  and, 
having  joined  the  main  army,  they  took  the  road  to 
Moscow. 

During  these  transactions  on  the  banks  of  the  Borys- 
thenes,  Oudinot  and  Wittgenstein  were  still  opposed  to 
each  other  on  the  banks  of  the  Dwina.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Polotsk,  a  series  of  battles  took  place  about  the  middle 
of  August,  in  which  the  result  was  similar  to  all  the  battles 
the  French  fought  in  Russia:  after  making  a  most  formid- 
able resistance,  the  Russians  retired,  but  only  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  up  another  strong  position,  and  there 
awaiting  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  to  retire  from  it  in  the 
same  unbroken  manner,  and  after  the  same  obstinate  re- 
sistance. In  the  last  battle  between  Oudinot  and  Witt- 
genstein, which  happened  on  the  17th  of  August,  the 
former  general  was  so  severely  wounded,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  be  conveyed  to  Wilna. 

The  perseverance  of  the  Russians  in  their  plan  of  re- 
treating, and  laying  waste  their  own  country,  had  astonish- 
ed most  people :  it  was  supposed  that  for  a  short  time 
they  might  follow  it  up  ;  but  that  their  steadiness,  pas- 
sive courage,  and  patriotism,  would  give  way,  when  they 
perceived  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  notwithstanding  their 
obstinate  resistance,  the  state  of  the  season,  and  the  de- 
solation of  the  country.  The  Russians,  however,  were  ani- 
mated, as  it  were,  by  one  soul ;  the  dread  and  detestation 
of  the  French  rose  superior  to  every  other  feeling;  consi- 
derations of  personal  interest  or  comfort,  even  the  sight 
of  their  families  driven  from  their  homes,  and  those  homes 
abandoned  to  the  enemy  or  enveloped  by  flames,  had  no 
room  in  the  breast  of  this  people ;  there  dwelt  only  the 
determination  to  expel  the  French,  and  to  obey  every 
command  of  their  sovereign  issued  for  that  purpose.  The 
proclamations  of  Alexander  also  encouraged  the  enthu- 
siasm, and  animated  the  patient  and  heroic  sufferings, 
of  his  people :  in  these  it  was  explicitly  stated  that  the 
emperor  was  determined  to  make  no  peace  with  Buo- 
naparte, while  his  legions  polluted  the  soil  of  Russia: 
that  he  would  sacrifice  all,  Petersburg!),  and  Moscow 
itself,  rather  than  that  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  In  these  proclamations  there  was  no  irresolu- 
tion, no  despondence,  no  expression,  that  could  lead 
Buonaparte  to  indulge  the  hope  that  the  emperor  would 
propose  or  listen  to  terms  of  peace. 

Kutusoff  continued  his  retreat  till  he  arrived  at  Boro- 
dino, within  a  short  distance  of  Moscow  :  the  position 
here  was  extremely  favourable  for  defence,  though  it  did 
not  cover  the  capital,  as  there  were  other  roads  leading  to 
it.  Buonaparte,  therefore,  by  manoeuvring,  might  have 
obliged  Kutusoff  to  abandon  this  position,  or  he  might 
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have  reached  Moscow  without  driving  him  from  it.-  But 
the  great  object  of  the  invader  seemed  now  within  his 
reach  :  the  Russians  no  longer  declined  a  general  engage- 
ment, and  he  hoped  to  render  it  decisively  favourable  to 
himself. 

The  force  on  each  side  was  nearly  equal,  amounting  to 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  Russians,  though  strong,  was  much  contracted  : 
their  left  had  been  weakened  by  the  loss  of  a  position, 
which  was  carried  by  Murat  two  days  previously  to  the 
grand  battle  :  but  it  was  still  backed  by  a  large  wood, 
supported  by  a  fine  height,  and  crowned  by  a  redoubt 
planted  with  twenty-five  pieces  of  cannon.  Their  line 
was  protected  by  two  other  heights,  crowned  with  redoubts 
at  one  hundred  paces  from  each  other :  and  the  ridge 
of  the  heights  was  covered  with  artillery  and  infantry, 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  their  centre.  Their  r*-ght 
extended  behind  the  Kalouga,  in  the  rear  of  the  village 
of  Borodino,  and  was  supported  by  two  heights,  crowned 
with  redoubts,  and  fortified  with  batteries.  At  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  on  the  7th  of  September,  Buonaparte  was 
surrounded  by  his  marshals;  and  soon  afterwards  issued 
the  order  of  the  day,  in  which  he  informed  his  soldiers, 
that  the  field  of  battle,  which  they  had  so  long  desired, 
was  before  them;  victory  now  depended  on  their  exertions; 
and  would  give  them  plenty  of  provisions,  good  quar- 
ters for  the  winter,  and  a  speedy  return  to  their  country. 
He  then  invoked  them,  by  their  exploits  at  Austerlitz, 
Friedland,  Witepsk,  and  Smolensk,  to  behave  in  a  man- 
ner worthy  of  themselves,  that  the  latest  posterity  might 
think  of  their  conduct  that  day  with  pride,  and  say  of 
each  individual,  "  He  was  at  that  great  battle  under  the 
walls  of  Moscow ! " 

Kutusoff,  in  the  mean  time,  was  not  idle :  his  soldiers 
burnt  with  impatience  for  the  combat:  he  could  with  dif- 
ficulty restrain  them  from  abandoning  their  positions,  and 
going  out  to  attack  the  French.  On  their  courage  and 
success  that  day  depended  the  fate  of  Moscow — the  city 
of  their  forefathers — the  holy  city  of  the  Russian  empire ; 
perhaps  the  fate  of  the  empire  itself.  That  enemy,  who 
had  invaded  their  country  unprovoked,  who  had  carried 
desolation  in  his  march,  who  had  threatened  destruction 
to  all  who  opposed  him,  was  now  drawn  up  before  them  : 
the  eyes  of  their  sovereign  and  of  their  countrymen  were 
upon  them;  the  saints  who  protected  Russia  espoused 
their  cause,  and  were  pleading  on  high  in  their  behalf. 
With  numbers  so  nearly  equal ;  with  the  French  army, 
actuated  by  the  desire  of  resting  from  their  fatigues  in 
Moscow,  and  there  reaping  an  abundant  harvest  of  plun- 
der; with  the  Russian  army  drawn  up  to  defend  their  ca- 
pital, and  animated  by  a  strong  desire  of  revenge,  the 
combat  could  not  but  be  long,  obstinate,  and  sanguinary. 

At  siy  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  Buonanarte 
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attempted  to  carry  the  Russian  line  by  main  force:  in 
this,  however,  he  was  foiled,  though  his  troops  were  fa- 
voured in  their  attack  on  the  left  of  the  Russians  by  a 
thick  fog.  \X\n\e  the  enemy  was  making  this  attempt, 
thirty  thousand  cossacks  cut  their  way  into  the  centre  of 
the  French  camp,  carrying  confusion  and  dismay  along 
with  them.  The  French,  after  this,  made  another  attempt 
on  the  Russian  batteries  on  the'heights,  and,  after  a  most 
Sanguinary  contest,  they  succeeded  in  gaining  possession 
of  part  of  them.  The  unshaken  bravery  of  the  Russians 
*vas  manifest  on  this  occasion ;  undismayed  by  the  loss, 
they  determined  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  their  batteries; 
and  for  this  purpose  they  advanced,  exposed  to  the  fire 
of  their  own  cannon.  In  this  pait  of  the  engagement 
the  loss  of  the  Russians  was  necessarily  very  great. 

As  it  was  of  great  consequence  to  the  French  that  they 
should  obtain  possession  of  the  village  of  Borodino,  the 
viceroy  of  Italy  directed  his  efforts  against  it,  and  carried 
it :  the  centre  of  the  Russian  army,  in  the  mean  time, 
was  attacked  by  the  Duke  of  Flchingen,  with  sixty  pieces 
of  cannon.  The  Russians  received  the  attack  with  great 
coolness  and  bravery,  and  preserved  their  position.  The 
Russian  centre  now,  in  its  turn,  became  the  assailants, 
and,  attacking  that  division  of  the  French  army  which 
had  directed  their  efforts  against  its  left,  drove  them  back 
with  considerable  loss.  The  battle  continued  with  vary- 
ing; success  till  night:  and  though  the  French  were  mi- 
doubtedlv  masters  of  one  part  of  the  field  of  battle,  yet, 
in  other  parts,  they  were  so  much  beaten,  that  Buona- 
parte judged  it  prudent  to  draw  off  his  forces,  and  actu- 
ally retreated  to  a  considerable  distance  ;  his  retreat  being 
covered  by  the  \\  urtemburg  infantry,  and  a  large  corps  of 
cavalry. 

The  loss  in  this  battle  was  greater,  perhaps,  than  in  any 
previous  battle  which  Buonaparte  had  fought:  it  is  sup- 
posed that  at  least  sixty  thousand  men  fell  on  both  sides. 
On  the  side  of  the  Russians,  Prince  Bagratiou,  who 
eminently  distinguished  himself  in  the  engagement,  re- 
ceived a  wound,  of  w  hich  some  time  afterwards  he  died. 
The  news  of  the  battle  of  Borodino  was  received  with 
great  joy  at  Petersburgh :  by  it,  it  was  supposed  that 
Moscow  was  rendered  perfectly  secure,  and  that  the  ene- 
my would  be  compelled  to  retreat  out  of  Russia.  Alex- 
ander, in  acknow  ledgment  of  the  distinguished  services  of 
Kutusoff,  appointed  him  marshal-general,  and  bestowed 
on  him  one  hundred  thousand  rubles  ;  he  also  gave  five 
rubles  to  each  soldier  who  had  fought  in  this  memorable 
battle. 

The  French,  on  their  part,  also  claimed  the  victory ; 
they  represented  their  success  as  decisive,  and  the  de- 
feat of  the  Russians  as  complete.  The  truth,  however, 
seems  to  be,  as  we  have  stated  it,  that  the  Russians  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  field  of  battle ;  aud  that  Buo- 
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naparte  retreated  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  :  but  he  re- 
treated only  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  a  strong  reinforce- 
ment, which  was  advancing  under  Victor,  and  of  proceed- 
ing by  the  Kalouga  road  towards  Moscow.  His  taking 
this  road,  however,  rendered  it  obvious  that  he  had  been 
foiled  in  his  attack  on  the  Russians  at  Borodino;  for,  in 
his  bulletin  of  that  battle,  he  expressly  says,  "  It  was 
easy  to  manoeuvre  and  evacuate  their  position,  but  that 
would  have  been  renouncing  our  object,  and  the  position 
w  as  not  judged  sufficiently  strong  to  render  it  necessary  to 
avoid  fighting."  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  the  ad- 
vance of  the  French  towards  Moscow,  after  the  battle  of 
Borodino,  was  extremely  slow  and  cautious :  they  did  not 
move  from  their  head-quaiters  at  Mojaisk  till  the  12th  of 
September. 

Kutusoff  was  no  sooner  informed  that  Buonaparte  had 
been  reinforced,  and  "that  he  was  maiKeuvring  to  get  to 
Moscow  by  turning  the  Russian  army,  than  he  resolved 
to  abandon  that  capital  to  its  fate :  indeed,  unless  he 
had  fought  in  its  very  streets,  there  was  no  position  be- 
tween it  and  Borodino  where  he  could  have > engaged  the 
enemy  with  any  prospect  of  success.  Buonaparte,  there- 
fore, advanced  without  molestation;  but,  on  his  entrance 
into  that  city,  on  the  14th,  he  found  its  governor  and  in- 
habitants animated  by  the  true  Russian  spirit.  In  some 
of  the  emperor  Alexander's  proclamations,  the  deter- 
mination to  destroy  Moscow,  if  the  enemy  were  likely  to 
gain  possession  of  it,  had  been  announced:  as  a  prepare? 
tory  step,  every  thing  was  carried  away  that  possibly  could 
be  removed,  and  persons  were  appointed  to  set  lire  to  the 
city  in  different  quarters ;  and,  that  the  lire  might  not  be 
extinguished,  all  the  lire-engines  had  been  destroyed  or 
removed. 

But,  before  the  governor  of  Moscow  had  recourse  to 
this  dreadful  measure,  he  resolved,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
oppose  the  entrance  of  the  French  :  a  great  part  of  the 
effective  population  was  armed,  and,  as  soon  as  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  French  appeared,  they  attacked  them 
in  the  streets  and  from  the  houses,  impeding  their  progress, 
and  causing  great  destruction.  When  it  was  no  longer 
practicable  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  enemy,  the  city 
was  set  on  lire;  and,  as  it  was  built  principally  of  wood, 
the  lire  spread  rapidly  in  all  directions;  and,  before  the 
French  could  stop  the  progress  of  the  flames,  about  nine- 
tenths  of  it  were  completely  consumed. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  disappointment  and  in- 
dignation of  Buonaparte  when  he  beheld  Moscow  in 
flames :  he  had  promised  his  soldiers  rest  from  their  fa- 
tigues, provisions  in  abundance,  aud  comfortable  winter- 
quarters  in  it.  These  were  now  all  vanished  :  amidst  the 
ruins  of  Moscow,  his  army  would  in  vain  seek  for  shelter 
from  the  inclemencies  of  the  approaching  winter,  and  for 
a  supply  of  provisions.    In  the  first  paroxysm  of  his  rage 
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he  seized  on  the  men  who  had  set  fire  to  the  city,  and  con- 
demned them  to  death ;  though  they  had  merely  executed 
the  orders  of  their  governor,  whom  they  were  bound  and 
authorised  to  obey. 

"  Of  the  situation  of  the  French  army  in  Moscow, 
where  they  expected  to  enjoy  repose  and  plenty/'  says  a 
respectable  historian,  "  some  idea  may  be  formed  from 
the  following  considerations  :  For  the  mere  purpose  of 
shelter,  probably  enough  of  "the  city  had  escaped  destruc- 
tion ;  but  the  army  must  have  been  collected  so  closely 
together  as  not  to  have  been  capable  of  defence  or  re- 
sistance. The  difficulty  of  subsistence,  however,  was  in- 
surmountable. Moscow  itself  is  situated  in  a  province 
not  remarkable  for  its  fertility  :  its  supplies  are  drawn 
principally  from  the  provinces  of  Tula  and  Kalouga, 
where  Kutusoff  had  taken  up  his  position.  Buonaparte 
asserted,  in  one  of  his  bulletins,  that  every  house  in  Mos- 
cow was  provided  with  necessaries  of  every  description 
for  ei^ht  months  :  but  this  assertion,  like  those  he  made 
respecting  the  climate  of  Russia,  was  totally  unfounded, 
and  merely  designed  to  deceive  the  people  of  France. 
The  inhabitants  of  Moscow  were  not  accustomed  to  lay 
in  their  stock  of  provisions  till  about  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber, just  before  the  snow  begins  to  fall :  then,  but  not 
before,  their  winter-supplies  are  collected:  at  all  other 
seasons  of  the  year  the  general  stock  of  provisions  was 
calculated  only  for  a  short  period  of  consumption.  Buo- 
naparte, in  the  same  bulletin,  asserted,  that  large  supplies 
of  wine  and  brandy  were  found  in  the  cellars  :  these,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  large,  since  these  liquors  are  entirely 
confined  to  the  highest  classes  in  Russia. 

"  The  same  causes  which  prevented  him  from  finding 
any  large  stock  of  provisions  in  Moscow,  threatened  to 
render  his  retreat  equally  difficult  and  disastrous.  About 
the  end  of  October,  immediately  after  the  laying  in  of  the 
supplies  for  the  winter,  there  is  a  cessation  of  all  inter- 
course between  Moscow  and  the  smaller  towns  and  vil- 
lages; and  this  cessation  continues  during  the  whole  of  the 
winter.  But  Moscow  was  not  only  in  a  great  measure 
destitute  of  provisions  when  Buonaparte  entered  it,  but  its 
local  situation  rendered  it  extremely  unhealthy,  especially 
to  an  army  not  accustomed  to  the  climate,  and  already 
worn  down  by  fatigue.  There  are  three  rivers  which  sur- 
round and  flow  through  the  city ;  and  the  fogs  and  exhala- 
tions from  them,  just  before  the  fall  of  snow  commences, 
are  extremely  injurious  to  the  health  even  of  the  native 
inhabitants." 

From  this  statement  it  is  evident  that  the  situation  of 
the  French  troops  in  Moscow  would  have  been  most  cri- 
tical, even  if  they  had  not  been  surrounded  by  numerous 
armies.  Winter  was  rapidly  approaching;  the  soldiers  were 
already  exhausted  with  fatigue ;  in  Moscow  they  could 
not  remain  till  spring  opened  the  communication  with  the 
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southern  provinces ;  and,  if  they  retreated,  how  were  they 
to  obtain  provisions,  or  endure  a  march  of  five  or  six 
hundred  miles,  amidst  the  deep  snows,  and  the  almost 
impassable  roads  of  Russia?  The  Russian  generals,  in 
the  mean  time,  were  not  idle :  their  object  was  to  force 
Buonaparte  from  Moscow,  by  cutting  off  his  supplies 
there;  and,  when  they  had  compelled  him  to  retreat,  to 
harass  him  continually  :  for  this  purpose,  a  great  number 
of  cossacks,  besides  those  which  had  already  been  em- 
ployed, were  collected :  now  was  the  season  and  the  op- 
portunity of  their  utility  and  triumph.  Kutusoff,  as  has 
been  already  stated,  took  up  a  position  to  the  south  of 
Moscow,  defending  the  fertile  provinces  from  the  foraging 
parties  of  the  enemy.  On  the  other  side  ©f  the  city,  Ge- 
neral Winzingerode  was  posted  with  a  large  body  of 
troops,  in  order  to  exclude  the  French  from  the  Peters- 
burgh  road  and  the  northern  provinces.  Wittgenstein  de- 
fended the  line  of  the  Dwina,  where  he  carried  on  an  un- 
remitted, and  generally  a  successful,  contest  with  Oudi- 
not :  but,  as  soon  as  he  learnt  that  the  French  were  in 
Moscow,  having  been  reinforced  by  eighteen  thousand 
men  from  Finland,  he  began  a  movement  upon  that  city, 
in  the  line  which  it  would  be  necessary  for  Buonaparte  to 
follow  in  his  retreat.  As  it  was  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence to  keep  open  this  line,  St.  Cvr  endeavoured  to  de- 
fend the  important  post  of  Polotsk  against  Wittgenstein  ; 
but  he  was  completely  routed,  and  driven  beyond  the 
Dwina.  After  this  success,  the  Russian  general  continued 
his  march  on  Witepsk,  and  thus  cut  off  the  communica- 
tion between  the  French  main  army  and  the  west  of  Eu- 
rope. 

The  intrigues  of  Buonaparte  had  hitherto  prevented 
peace  from  being  concluded  between  Russia  and  Turkey  ; 
but  now,  as  it  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  for  the 
former  power  to  bring  up  all  her  forces,  she  agreed  to 
give  Turkey  such  favourable  terms,  that  peace  was  agreed 
upon.  In  consequence  of  this  event,  the  army  which 
had  been  employed  on  the  Turkish  frontiers  immediately 
marched  through  the  south  of  Poland ;  and,  as  it  ad- 
vanced, united  with  the  corps  which  had  been  stationed  in 
Volhynia,  forming  altogether  a  body  of  nearly  eighty  thou- 
sand men.  Their  first  object,  when  thus  united,  was 
to  attack  the  Austrian  auxiliary  army,  under  the  Prince 
of  Schwartzenberg.  The  Austrian  government,  though 
obliged  by  the  treaty  which  it  concluded  with  Buonaparte 
to  furnish  thirty  thousand  men,  had  not  employed  them 
in  very  active  warfare ;  their  sole  object  was  to  keep  up 
the  communication  between  the  main  French  army  and 
this  part  of  Poland  :  this  they  effected  till  they  were  at- 
tacked by  the  Volhynian  army,  when  they  were  obliged  to 
cross  the  Niemen,  and  separate  themselves  entirely  from 
the  main  body.  As  soon  as  the  Volhynian  army  had 
driven  the  Austrians  across  this  river,  it  formed  a  junction 
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wilh  the  force  under  Wittgenstein,  on  the  high  road  to 
Moscow. 

The  Corsican  now  perceived  his  error  in  iiaving  at- 
tempted to  proceed  to  Moscow  at  the  beginning  of  a 
Russian  winter;  and,  finding  that  no  terms  of  peace 
were  proposed,  and  that  the  Russians  were  gathering 
round  him  on  all  sides,  he  sent  Lauriston  to  Kutusoff,  to 
propose  an  accommodation,  or  at  least  an  armistice  :  Ku- 
tusoff received  the  French  negotiator  in  the  midst  of  his 
generals,  and  replied  to  him  with  the  utmost  frankness: 
he  told  him  that  he  was  not  authorised  to  receive  any  pro- 
posals either  for  peace  or  an  armistice ;  that  he  would 
not  send  to  Alexander,  nor  even  receive  the  letter  which 
Buonaparte  had  sent  by  Lauriston  ;  and  that  with  respect 
to  an  armistice,  in  particular,  the  Russian  army  had  no 
occasion  for  it,  and  they  were  in  possession  of  too  many 
advantages  to  throw  them  away  by  accepting  it.  Lauris- 
ton, perceiving  that  Kutusoff  was  resolved  to  listen  to  no 
terms  of  accommodation,  began  to  complain  of  the  bar- 
barous manner  in  which  the  war  was  conducted.  To  this 
Kutusoff  replied  in  language  which  ought  to  be  addressed 
to  all  invaders :  he  said,  the  French  had  introduced  the 
barbarities  of  which  they  complained ;  they  had  com- 
menced hostilities  without  reason ;  had  invaded  Russia, 
which  by  nature  was  placed  beyond  the  power  of  injuring 
them,  and  it  might  have  been  thought  beyond  the  reach  of 
their  ambition ;  they  had  inflicted  as  much  misery  on  its 
inhabitants  as  they  could ;  and  now,  when  vengeance  and 
retaliation  were  at  hand,  they  wished  for  peace:  peace 
could  not  be  talked  of  till  the  French  were  beyond  the 
Vistula :  Buonaparte  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  get  out  of 
Moscow  how  he  could,  since  he  came  thither  without 
being  invited  :  the  Russians,  he  might  rest  assured,  would 
do  their  duty ;  and  the  voice  of  their  sovereign,  their 
country,  their  murdered  or  wandering  wives  and  children, 
demanded  that  they  should  make  their  invaders  suffer  as 
much  misery  as  possible. 

About  the  same  time,  Murat  complained  to  General 
Miloradovitch  of  the  excesses  committed  by  the  cos- 
sacks  :  it  is  evident,  though  the  conference  was  begun  on 
his  part,  that  Murat,  if  he  had  found  encouragement, 
would  have  changed  the  subject  to  peace;  but  he  met 
with  no  encouragement :  the  Russian  general  told  him  that 
the  cossacks  acted  according  to  orders,  when  they  fired 
on  the  foraging  parties :  and  when  Murat  complained 
that  the  flags  of  truce  were  also  fired  upon,  the  Russian 
replied,  "  We  want  not  to  hear  of  parleys ;  we  want  to 
fight,  not  to  negotiate ;  take  your  measures  accordingly." 
Perceiving,  therefore,  that  there  was  no  chance  of  peace, 
and  that  the  Russians  were  fully  sensible  of  the  reduced 
strength  and  miserable  state  of  the  French  army,  and  had 
formed  their  plans  in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  the  utmost 
advantage  of  their  own  good  fortune,  Buonaparte,  after 
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having  been  upwards  of  a  month  in  Moscow,  prepared 
for  his  retreat. 

What  reason  was  assigned  to  his  army  for  this  measure 
is  not  known;  but,  in  his  bulletins,  he  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade the  people  of  Fiance,  that  he  was  only  about  to 
make  a  lateral  movement;  and  that,  by  taking  up  a  posi- 
tion at  Smolensk,  he  should,  in  fact,  be  nearer  Peters- 
burgh  than  he  was  when  at  Moscow.  Still  it  was  neces- 
sary to  assign  some  pretext  for  leaving  Moscow.  In  the 
bulletins  which  he  first  issued  from  that  place,  though  he 
acknowledged  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  city  was  con- 
sumed, and  that  almost  the  whole  population  had  deserted 
it,  previously  to  the  entrance  of  the  French  army,  yet  he 
asserted,  that  the  part  which  escaped  destruction  M  as  suffi- 
cient for  their  winter-quarters,  and  that  the  inhabitants,  in- 
timidated or  seduced  to  leave  it  by  the  threats  or  the  mis- 
representations of  the  governor,  were  soon  encouraged  to 
return  ;  while  the  neighbouring  peasantry  brought  in  large 
supplies  of  provisions.  These  assertions  were  made  at  a 
time  when  he  entertained  hopes  of  being  able  to  persuade 
the  Emperor  Alexander  to  make  peace;  but,  as  soon  as  he 
was  convinced  that  this  hope  was  fruitless,  the  account  he 
gave  in  his  bulletins  ol  the  situation  of  Moscow,  and  the 
disposition  of  the  Russians,  underwent  a  remarkable 
change.  The  conflagration  of  the  city  rendered  it  no 
longer  a  desirable  station :  it  must,  therefore,  be  aban- 
doned, but  not  with  an  intention  of  flying  from  Russia: 
a  stronger  position,  and  an  untouched  and  fertile  country, 
were  to  be  sought,  in  which  the  campaign  was  to  re-open 
in  the  spring  with  renewed  vigour. 

The  difficulty  of  fixing  on  a  retreat  was  very  considerable ; 
if  possible,  the  route  by  which  the  French  had  advanced 
to  Moscow  was  to  be  avoided ;  i  ver  it  had  already  passed 
two  large  armies ;  the  Russians  had  laid  it  so  completely 
waste,  that  the  French,  when  advancing,  had  found  it 
almost  impassable,  and  the  country  on  all  sides  totally 
stript  of  provisions  or  accommodation  for  an  army.  Such 
wud  this  route  in  the  month  of  September,  when  the 
French  were  advancing ;  bat  now,  in  October,  when  the 
heavy  rains  which  precede  the  frosts  were  about  to  set  in, 
the  roads,  already  cut  up  by  the  passage  of  two  armies, 
must  be  dreadful ;  and  the  Russian  peasantry  had  been 
employed  to  destroy  them  still  more.  Nothing,  therefore, 
but  the  most  urgent  necessity,  could  compel  Buonaparte 
to  retreat  by  this  route.  If  he  chose  one  more  to  the  east, 
it  would  not  only  lead  him  along  roads  little  injured,  but 
through  a  fertile  country;  and,  though  necessarily  cir- 
cuitous, yet,  if  he  could  accomplish  his  retreat  this  way, 
he  would,  in  the  end,  arrive  much  sooner  in  a  friendly 
country  than  if  he  marched  by  Smolensk  :  accordingly,  he 
resolved,  if  possible,  to  penetrate  by  the  route  of  Tula 
and  Kalouga.  After  fixing  on  his  plan,  it  was  necessary 
to  prepare  his  army  for  their  long  and  dreadful  inarch : 
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this,  however,  was  equally  difficult  and  embarrassing ;  for 
upwards  of  two  months  of  the  most  frightful  season  in 
Russia,  he  must  expect  they  would  be  on  their  retreat. 
Even  if  the  country  were  not  laid  waste,  and  stript  of  all 
that  an  army  required, — even  if  it  were  inhabited  by  'a 
friendly  people,  he  could  scarcely  expect,  during  this  pe- 
riod, to  receive  or  collect  provisions,  as  he  retreated, 
since  the  roads  would  not  permit  them  to  be  brought  from 
any  distance.  To  Moscow  the  army  had  brought  little  or  no 
provision ;  to  the  capture  of  it,  won  by  the  battle  of  Boro- 
dino, Buonaparte  had  taught  and  encouraged  his  troops  to 
look  forward  as  the  event  that  would  supply  them  with 
provisions  in  abundance ;  but  its  conflagration  had  disap- 
pointed their  hopes  to  such  a  degree,  that,  some  time  be- 
fore the  French  began  their  retreat,  they  were  compelled 
to  content  themselves  with  very  scanty  fare.  Even  by  the 
statement  of  the  bulletin,  they  commenced  their  retreat 
with  only  twenty  days'  provisions  :  and  it  is  said  that  Buo- 
naparte entered  into  contract  with  Polish  Jews  to  supply 
his  army  on  its  march ;  and  that  these  Jews,  after  receiv- 
ing the  stipulated  sum,  did  not  fulfil  their  contract. 

After  deciding  on  the  route  which  he  should  follow, 
Buonaparte  perceived  the  necessity  of  driving  back  the 
Russian  grand  army,  which  occupied  and  defended  the 
Kalouga  road.  Kutusoff  was  aware  of  his  intentions  ; 
and,  as  he  knew  that  a  strong  reinforcement  was  marching 
from  Smolensk,  to  assist  in  extricating  the  main  French 
army,  he  resolved  to  attack  Murat,  who  commanded  the 
advanced  guard,  before  it  arrived.  This  advanced  guard, 
consisting  of  forty-five  thousand  men,  was  attacked  by 
Kutusoff,  on  the  18th  of  October,  and  completely  beaten  ; 
thirty-eight  pieces  of  cannon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Russians  ;  two  thousand  men  were  left  dead  or  wounded 
on  the  field  of  battle,  and  fifteen  hundred  were  made  pri- 
soners. On  the  same  and  following  days,  an  obstinate 
battle  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Dwina.  General 
Steingel  proceeded  from  Riga  along  the  southern  bank  of 
that  river,  while  General  Wittgenstein  marched  along  the 
opposite  bank :  their  operations  and  plans  were  so  judi- 
ciously combined,  that,  while  the  former  attacked  the  corps 
of  Macdonald,  the  latter  attacked  St.  Cyr.  Steingel  drove 
the  army  of  Macdonald  within  a  few  miles  of  Polotsk ; 
and  Wittgenstein,  on  the  18  th  of  October,  after  a  sanguinary 
engagement  of  twelve  hours,  compelled  the  force  that 
was  opposed  to  him  to  seek  safety  in  its  entrenchments. 
On  the  following  day,  the  entrenchments  were  carried  by 
storm ;  and  soon  afterwards  the  town  of  Polotsk  was  re- 
taken. St.  Cyr  was  surrounded  ;  two  thousand  prisoners 
were  taken,  and  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded  was 
proportionally  great.  We  have  mentioned  those  battles 
in  this  place,  because  it  appears  to  have  been  St.  Cyr's 
intention  to  have  marched  in  such  a  direction,  as  to  have 
met  the  main  army  in  its  retreat,  and  to  have  covered  and 
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assisted  it :  for  the  same  reason,  we  shall  here  observe, 
that  General  Tchitchagow,  the  commander  of  the  division 
of  the  Russian  army  which  had  arrived  from  the  Danube, 
having  driven  back  the  Austrian  general  that  was  opposed 
to  him,  prosecuted  the  general  plan  of  the  campaign,  and 
arrived  at  Minsk. 

In  consequence  of  Murat's  defeat,  Buonaparte  was 
obliged  to  abandon  his  design  of  retreating  by  the  route  of 
Kalouga ;  but  in  order,  if  possible,  to  deceive  Kutusoff, 
he  began  his  march  on  that  route,  leaving  Moscow  on  the 
19th  of  October;  and,  having  thus  diverted  the  attention 
of  the  Russian  general,  he  turned  off  by  forced  marches, 
on  the  road  to  Smolensk.  As  soon  as  Kutusoff  was  [in- 
formed  of  the  route  which  the  Corsican  had  taken,  he  be 
gan  his  march  in  a  parallel  line,  leaving  it  to  the  othei 
divisions  of  the  army,  and  particularly  to  the  cossacks,  to 
hang  on  the  rear  and  the  flanks  of  the  enemy.  Buonaparte 
marched  with  the  van  of  his  army,  surrounded  by  the  im- 
perial guards,  whom  he  nourished  with  peculiar  care. 
The  viceroy  of  Italy  brought  up  the  rear,  and  conse- 
quently, following  the  main  body  with  all  his  artillery  and 
baggage,  had  to  force  his  way  through  roads  almost  im- 
passable, amidst  the  fury  of  the  elements,  without  sup- 
plies and  without  resources. 

On  the  22d  of  October,  General  Winzingerode  arrived 
at  Moscow,  drove  out  the  French  garrison  which  Buona- 
parte had  left  in  the  Kremlin,  and  re-occupied  the  city. 
Anxious  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood,  he  advanced  too 
far ;  and,  though  he  had  a  flag  of  truce  displayed,  he  was 
surrounded  and  taken  prisoner. 

The  most  dreadful  enemies  with  whom  Napoleon  had 
to  cope  in  his  retreat  were  the  cossacks,  of  whom  twenty- 
four  additional  regiments  had  joined  Kutusoff  by  the  24th 
of  October.  These  hovered  round  on  every  side,  and 
their  attacks  were  not  only  sudden  and  impetuous,  but  un- 
intermitted.  Scarcely  had  the  French  soldiers,  worn  out 
by  a  day's  march  along  broken  and  deep  roads,  during 
which  they  were  constantly  obliged  to  be  either  on  the 
alert,  or  actually  fighting,  lain  down  on  the  wet  ground  to 
obtain  a  little  repose,  when  the  cossacks  rushed  into  their 
camps,  and,  before  the  men  could  prepare  themselves  for 
any  resistance  or  defence,  many  were  killed,  all  were 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  their  artillery  and  stores  were 
carried  off. 

On  the  24th  of  October,  the  French  were  most  vigo- 
rously attacked  by  Kutusoff.  The  small  town,  near  where 
the  battle  was  fought,  was  taken  and  re-taken  eight  times  : 
the  French,  indeed,  fought  with  desperation;  but  their 
strength  was  at  last  worn  out,  and  they  were  compelled  to 
retreat,  with  the  loss  of  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon.  After 
this  defeat,  Buonaparte  pushed  forward  before  his  army 
towards  Smolensk;  and,  in  order  to  conceal  his  retreat, 
he  directed  several  bodies  of  his  troops  to  take  different 
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routes,  as  if  he  inteuded  to  march  round  the  left  wing  of 
the  Russians  :  the  imperial  guard  alone  accompanied  him 
in  his  rapid  and  disgraceful  flight.  On  the  1st  of  No- 
vember, Platoff,  with  his  cossacks,  overtook  the  enemy, 
rushed  on  them,  threw  them  into  confusion,  and  captured 
twenty-four  pieces  of  cannon ;  and,  two  days  afterwards, 
they  were  again  attacked  and  defeated  at  Viorna,  by  the 
same  forces ;  two  thousand  prisoners  were  taken,  and  five 
pieces  of  cannon  ;  and  the  whole  road  was  completely  co- 
vered with  ammunition-waggons  and  dead  horses. 

The  sufferings  of  the  French  army,  at  this  period,  are 
thus  described  in  an  intercepted  letter  from  the  viceroy  of 
Italy:  "These  three  days  of  suffering  have  so  broken 
down  the  spirits  of  the  soldiers,  that  I  look  upon  them, 
at  the  present  moment,  as  scarcely  capable  of  making  any 
effort  whatever.  Many  of  them  have  died  of  hunger  or 
of  cold  ;  and  many  others,  in  desperation,  have  gone  and 
surrendered  themselves  to  the  enemy  ! "  The  sufferings  of 
the  French,  however,  were  yet  to  be  increased,  by  hunger, 
cold,  and  the  arms  of  the  Russians.  On  the  9th  of  No- 
vember, the  Viceroy  of  Italy  was  defeated,  with  the  loss 
of  sixty-two  pieces  of  cannon,  three  thousand  prisoners, 
and  a  much  greater  number  killed  and  wounded. 

General  Wittgenstein,  in  the  mean  time,  was  perform- 
ing his  part  in  the  work  of  vengeance.  On  the  1st  of 
November,  he  attacked  St.  Cyr's  corps,  which  had  been 
strongly  reinforced,  and  completely  routed  them :  after 
accomplishing  this,  he  majched  upon  Orsha;  so  that, 
about  the  8th  of  November,  there  were  three  large  Rus- 
sian armies  on  the  line  of  Buonaparte's  retreat : — Kutu- 
soff's,  at  Krasnoy ;  Tchitchagow's,  at  Minsk ;  aud  Witt- 
genstein's, at  Orsha. 

The  Russian  winter  now  set  in  with  more  than  its  ac- 
customed rigour :  hitherto  the  roads  had  been  only  deep 
and  heavy,  now  they  became  so  excessively  slippery,  that 
the  men  could  scarcely  keep  their  feet :  hitherto,  the  horses, 
necessary  both  for  the  artillery  and  for  the  sustenance  of 
the  soldiers,  (for  they  were  compelled  to  feed  on  horse- 
flesh,) had  proceeded  slowly  on,  or  dropped  dead  by  a 
few  hundreds  every  day ;  but,  the  first  day  of  the  frost, 
nearly  thirty  thousand  perished.  All  possibility  of  carry- 
ing forward  the  artillery  was  now  at  end  :  the  spirits  of  the 
soldiers  were  completely  exhausted.  They  crawled  on, 
however,  exposed  to  the  most  dreadful  cold,  exhausted 
with  fatigue  and  hunger,  emaciated,  and  almost  naked. 
The  road  was  literally  blocked  up  with  the  dead  and  the 
dying :  they  had  no  power  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  cossacks,  w  ho  constantly  hovered  round  them :  they 
had  no  inclination  to  do  it :  death  to  them  would  have 
been  a  blessing  :  at  the  sight  of  the  cossacks  they  hoped 
their  miseries  would  soon  be  terminated  :  but  their  enemies 
were  not  so  merciful  as  to  put  them  to  death  :  piercing 
them  with  wounds,  and  stripping  off  the  little  covering 
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they  had,  they  left  them  on  the  snow,  bleeding  and  naked, 
to  the  rigours  of  a  Russian  winter.  Whenever  the  French 
entered  any  village,  where  there  was  the  least  chance  of 
repose  or  food,  they  exerted  their  little  remaining  strength, 
and  crawled  on  their  hands  and  feet  to  seek  it.  Frequently, 
just  as  they  had  stretched  out  their  hands  to  seize  a  scanty 
pittance  of  food,  or  reached  the  threshold  of  a  wretched 
hut,  under  which  they  expected  shelter  from  the  weather, 
for  a  few  minutes  only,  the  remnant  of  their  strength  failed 
them,  and  they  expired. 

\\  ith  w  hat  feelings  and  sentiments  did  the  troops  now 
regard  Buonaparte  !  No  longer  the  adored  general,  who 
seemed  to  have  chained  victory  to  his  car,  and  to  be  des- 
tined to  render  all  Europe  subservient  to  the  interests  and 
glory  of  France ;  they  cursed  him  as  the  author  of  all  the 
misery  under  which  they  were  writhing :  on  his  person 
they  willingly  would  have  inflicted  vengeance :  but,  sen- 
sible of  their  indignation,  he  had  gathered  round  his  per- 
son his  principal  officers,  mounted  on  almost  the  only 
horses  that  remained.  For  some  time  he  rode  in  a  coach, 
till  the  dreadful  voice  of  his  soldiers  commanded  him  to 
walk  as  they  did,  and  to  share  their  fatigues :  still,  how- 
ever, he  defended  himself  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  with  a  cloak  :  "  Throw  off  your  cloak,"  was  an- 
other command,  which  he  durst  not  disobey.  Such  was 
the  situation, — such  the  feeling  of  the  French  army  dur- 
ing their  dreadful  retreat,  in  which  every  thing  that  could 
accumulate  or  sharpen  misery  beset  them.  It  scarcely 
needed  the  presence  of  an  enemy  t(*  complete  the  work  of 
destruction  ;  the  climate  of  Russia,  aided  by  hunger,  was 
amply  sufficient. 

In  fact,  the  French  soldiers  could  no  longer  be  said  to 
compose  an  army  ;  they  were  straggling  in  all  directions ; 
anxious  indeed  to  avoid  the  cossacks,  since,  from  them, 
they  experienced  only  an  aggravation  of  their  misery;  but 
not  unwilling  to  fall  in  with  the  regular  Russian  troops, 
in  the  hope  of  being  taken  prisoners,  or  falling  in  battle. 
Their  ignorance  of  the  country,  and  the  state  of  the  roads, 
were  such,  that  the  different  divisions  of  the  French  army 
could  not  support  each  other;  and  frequently,  when  ex- 
pecting to  fall  in  with  the  main  body,  they  encountered 
the  enemy,  and  were  taken  prisoners.  On  the  10th  of 
November,  before  they  reached  Smolensk,  General  Au- 
gereau,  with  two  thousand  men  and  sixty  officers,  sur- 
rendered themselves :  this  was  the  first  instance,  during 
the  war,  of  a  whole  corps  laying  down  their  arms.  It  is 
computed  that,  in  three  days'  time,  prior  to  that  date,  they 
lost  twenty  thousand  men,  besides  twenty  thousand  more 
that  fell  in  the  previous  engagements:  nearly  three  hun- 
dred pieces  of  cannon  had  also  either  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Russians,  or  had  been  spiked  and  buried  by  the 
French.  These  losses,  however,  enormous  as  they  were, 
were  only  preludes  to  greater  ones 
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Kutusoff,  being  convinced  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
enemy  to  make  a  movement  by  Krasnoi,  a  town  to  the 
south-westward  of  Smolensk,  pushed  forward  a  strong 
body,  in  order  to  intercept  them.  The  French,  aware  of 
their  danger,  drew  together  strong  masses  of  troops,  under 
the  command  of  Davoust :  the  Russians  were,  therefore, 
reinforced :  the  French  were  turned,  and  their  rout  was 
complete.  Though  Davoust  commanded  this  body,  Buo- 
naparte was  present ;  but  he  fled  ignominiously  from  the 
scene  of  action  ;  and  nearly  the  whole  division,  consisting 
of  twenty-four  thousand  men,  was  either  killed  or  taken, 
with  the  loss  of  ten  pieces  of  cannon.  This  victory  was 
of  the  utmost  consequence,  as  Davoust's  division  formed 
the  centre  of  the  French,  and  consequently  connected  the 
advanced  guard  with  the  rear :  the  latter  was  under  the 
command  of  Ney.  On  the  l?th  of  November,  Ney, 
under  cover  of  a  fog,  pushed  his  troops  to  the  very  foot 
of  the  Russian  batteries.  The  French,  in  a  state  of  des- 
peration, fought  without  method  or  judgment :  forty  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  the  whole  musketry  of  the  line,  opened 
upon  them  at  the  distance  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
paces  :  their  retreat  was  cut  off,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
withstand  such  a  tremendous  fire.  In  this  situation,  a  flag 
of  truce  was  sent,  and,  at  midnight,  twelve  thousand  men 
laid  down  their  arms.  Ney  was  wounded,  and  fled  across 
the  Nieper.  Wittgenstein  was  equally  successful  on  the 
Dwina;  upwards  of  two  thousand  of  the  French  being 
killed  or  wounded  in  a  battle  on  the  14lh  of  November. 
A  fine  trait  of  military  spirit  is  noticed  in  the  Russian  of- 
ficial account  of  this  affair:  A  battalion  of  raw  militia, 
when  an  order  came  for  the  retreat  of  the  troops  in  front, 
refused  to  understand  it,  exclaiming,  that  their  emperor 
had  sent  them  thereto  fight,  not  to  retire. 

Buonaparte  was  not  heard  of  for  some  time  after  the 
defeat  of  the  corps  under  Davoust ;  which  he  seems  to 
have  sacrificed,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  own  escape.  It 
was  afterwards  ascertained  that  he  had  pushed  forward, 
with  the  fragments  of  his  army,  towards  the  Beressina, 
hoping  to  effect  his  retreat  by  the  way  of  Minsk,  which  led 
most  directly  to  the  Vistula.  The  Russian  general  Tchit- 
chagow,  however,  occupied  Minsk,  where  he  had  seized 
all  the  stores  of  the  enemy,  and  had  taken  measures  to  de- 
fend the  passage  of  the  Beressina.  As  soon  as  Buonaparte 
was  aware  of  this,  he  pushed  his  army  nearer  the  source 
of  that  river,  in  order  to  get  on  a  route  leading  directly  to 
Wilna  and  Koningsberg,  by  which,  though  more  circuit- 
ously,  he  might  arrive  on  the  Vistula :  he  also  hoped,  as 
the  Beressina  was  narrower  here,  to  effect  his  passage  over 
it  with  less  difficulty.  This  passage  was  effected  ;  and, 
as  soon  as  he  had  crossed  the  river,  the  divisions  of  the 
French  army,  which  had  been  watching  Wittgenstein  on 
the  Dwina,  formed  a  junction  with  him  :  his  whole  force, 
by  this  means,  was  raised  to  nearly  seventy  thousand  men, 
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and  the  division  that  had  joined  still  retained  a  great  part 
of  its  artillery  and  cavalry.  About  the  same  time  that  the 
French  army  was  reinforced,  Wittgensteiu  and  Tchitcha- 
gow  formed  a  junction,  and  made  an  attack  on  the  rear  of 
the  enemy.  The  action  was  long  and  obstinate,  and  the 
French  did  not  suffer  so  much  in  this,  as  they  had  done  in 
most  of  the  former  actions.  This  was  sufficiently  evinced 
by  the  circumstance  of  their  proceeding  on  their  route  for 
some  time  without  molestation;  so  that,  by  forced  marches, 
in  a  few  days  they  reached  Wilna.  Before  they  arrived 
at  this  place,  however,  Buonaparte  assembled  his  generals, 
and,  bestowing  the  command  on  Murat,  set  out  for  Paris. 
He  travelled  incognito,  in  a  sledge,  with,  Caulincourt :  his 
journey  was  performed  with  almost  unparalleled  rapidity, 
and,  on  the  18th  of  December,  he  arrived  at  Paris. 

The  army,  deserted  by  the  wretch  who  had  led  them 
to  destruction,  found  itself  compelled  to  quit  Wrilna,  on 
the  advance  of  the  Russians,  even  before  they  had  time 
or  opportunity  to  rest  or  refresh  themselves.  Almost  all 
the  stores  of  ammunition  and  provisions,  which  had  been 
collected  in  that  town,  and  which  were  immense,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Russians.  The  French  were  therefore 
still  exposed  to  hunger,  cold,  and  fatigue  ;  and,  after  their 
retreat  from  Wilna,  they  perished,  or  were  slain  in  battle, 
in  immense  numbers.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  trace 
their  route  after  their  departure  from  this  place :  indeed, 
they  were  so  reduced,  and  had  divided  themselves  into  so 
many  small  bodies,  that  no  traces  of  an  army  remained. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  loss 
of  the  French  in  this  dreadful  campaign :  the  Russian  of- 
ficial accounts  state  that  they  took  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  prisoners ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
number  of  killed,  and  of  those  who  perished  by  hunger, 
fatigue,  and  cold,  amounttd  to  nearly  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men ;  so  that,  reckoning  that  the  French  army,  when 
it  crossed  the  Niemen  aud  began  the  campaign,  amounted 
to  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  men,  scarcely  more  than 
fifty  thousand  escaped  out  of  Russia;  and  of  those,  a 
large  proportion  must  have  suffered  so  dreadfully  as  to  be 
totally  unfit  for  future  service. 

The  almost  universal  mourning  occasioned  by  the  Rus- 
sian campaign  greatly  diminished  the  popularity  and  in- 
fluence of  Buonaparte.  Still,  however,  his  obstinacy  re- 
mained unshaken :  and,  shortly  after  his  return  to  Paris, 
a  new  conscription  was  ordered.  It  may,  at  first  sight, 
appear  strange  that  he  could  levy  this  conscription ;  but 
the  organization  for  that  purpose  was  so  perfect,  and  his 
agents  were  so  numerous  and  formidable  through  every 
part  of  the  country,  that  the  conscription  met  with  less 
opposition  than  might  have  been  expected.  The  gens 
d'armes  were  the  persons  employed  on  this  occasion  ;  these 
he  never  called  upon  to  go  on  foreign  service  :  and,  in  re- 
turn for  this  exemption,  and  other  privileges  conferred  upon 
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them,  they  were  uncommonly  rigorous  in  enforcing  the 
consciiption.  The  number  of  men  to  be  raised  was  three 
hundred  thousand;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  this  number 
could  not  be  obtained,  unless  boys  and  old  men  were  taken ; 
and  the  proportion  of  these,  compared  with  those  in  the 
prime  of  life,  was  very  considerable.  The  conscripts 
were  marched  off,  as  fast  as  they  were  raised,  to  join  what 
was  still  called  the  grand  army :  but  of  what  number  of 
men  that  army  was  composed,  or  even  where  it  was  sta- 
tioned, the  French  could  not  possibly  learn  from  their  own 
newspapers ;  and  all  other  sources  of  information  were 
rendered  inaccessible. 

By  uncommon  exertion,  the  Corsican  succeeded,  by 
the  beginning  of  April,  18 IS,  in  collecting  a  large  nu- 
merical force  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe ;  though  that  force 
was  of  a  very  different  description  from  the  veteran  army 
which  he  had  lost  in  Russia.  His  cavalry  and  artillery 
were  particularly  inferior  ;  and  it  was  on  these  two  branches, 
especially  the  artillery,  that  the  French  used  to  depend  for 
their  victories  :  it  is  even  said  that,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  lost  upwards  of  one  thousand  pieces  of  cannon 
in  Russia,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  supplying  his 
army,  in  a  great  measure,  with  cannon  from  the  ships  at 
Antwerp ;  which  were  by  no  means  suited  for  military 
purposes. 

Previous  to  his  quitting  Paris,  to  take  the  command  of 
the  army,  Buonaparte  thought  proper  to  settle  the  form 
of  a  provisional  government  during  his  absence.  He  had 
so  narrowly  escaped  destruction  in  his  Russian  campaign, 
at  a  time  when  he  had  taken  no  measures  respecting  the 
government  of  France  while  his  son  was  a  minor,  that  he 
resolved  to  guard  against  all  accidents  for  the  future.  Ac 
cordingly  his  wife  was  declared  regent  during  his  absence; 
and  the  king  of  Rome  was  solemnly  nominated  as  his  suc- 
cessor. 

The  Emperor  Alexander,  sensible  of  the  importance 
of  pushing  forward  with  his  army  while  the  enemy  were 
in  a  state  of  confusion  and  weakuess,  lost  no  time  in  ad- 
vancing into  the  north  of  Germany.  As  soon  as  he  crossed 
his  own  boundaries  into  Prussia,  he  issued  a  declaration, 
explanatory  of  his  motives  and  views.  He  stated  that  the 
Russian  army  came  not  as  the  foes,  but  as  the  friends,  of 
the  Prussians  :  thev  came  to  assist  them  in  their  efforts  to 
free  themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  France ;  to  raise 
Prussia  to  that  rank  and  importance  among  the  nations  of 
Europe  which  she  had  held  previous  to  her  subjugation  by 
Buonaparte.  Already  had  one  of  her  generals  emancipated 
himself,  and  the  army  which  he  commanded,  from  the  de- 
gradation of  a  foreign  yoke  ;  and,  instead  of  fighting  under 
the  command  of  the  enemy  of  Germany,  had  joined  the 
standard  of  Russia.  The  Emperor  Alexander  felt  no 
hostility  against  the  King  of  Prussia;  he  knew  well  the 
embarrassing  and  compulsory  situation  in  which  he  had 
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been  placed  ;  he  could  make  due  allowance  for  that  situ- 
ation ;  and  he  had  good  reason  to  hope  that,  as  soon  as 
circumstances  would  permit,  he  would  extricate  himself 
from  it.  In  this  hope  he  was  not  disappointed  :  the  French, 
at  first,  when  they  perceived  that  they  should  be  under  the 
necessity  of  quitting  Berlin,  seemed  to  have  had  a  plan  of 
carrying  off  this  monarch  with  them  ;  but  they  were  not 
able  to  carry  it  into  execution,  and  he,  as  soon  as  he  was 
his  own  master,  joined  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  joy  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Berlin,  when  the  Russian  troops  entered  that  city : 
Prussia,  indeed,  had  been  more  degraded,  and  had,  per- 
haps, suffered  more  by  the  tyranny  of  Buonaparte  than 
any  other  part  of  Germany  :  a  deadly  hatred  of  the  French, 
therefore,  pervaded  all  classes  of  the  people;  and  they 
prepared  to  display  and  exercise  that  hatred  in  its  full  ven- 
geance as  soon  as  they  were  freed  from  their  oppressors. 
Prussia,  indeed,  was  almost  exhausted  ;  and,  had  not  the 
mass  of  the  people  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  contest, 
it  might  have  been  impossible  to  have  rendered  her  an 
effectual  ally  of  Russia:  but,  with  the  popular  feelings 
and  sentiments  which  pervaded  every  bosom,  Prussia  was 
destined  to  act  a  conspicuous  and  honourable  part  in 
avenging  her  own  wrongs  and  those  of  Germany.  Her 
armies  were  put  on  the  best  footing:  the  veteran  Blucher, 
who  had  immortalized  himself  by  his  conduct  after  the 
battle  of  Jena,  had  a  leading  and  extensive  command. 
Indeed,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  wise  policy  of  the  con- 
tinental sovereigns,  in  the  arduous  and  awful  contest  in 
which  they  were  now  engaged,  to  select  those  generals 
against  whom  Buonaparte  had  displayed  the  greatest  ran- 
cour :  they  thus  secured  themselves  from  treachery,  while 
they  called  forth  all  the  talents  of  their  commanders.  Be- 
sides the  regular  aimy  of  Prussia,  the  landvvehr  or  militia 
were  called  out :  nothing  more  was  necessary  to  form 
them  than  permission  from  their  sovereign ;  they  were  all 
so  anxious  to  co-operate  in  the  deliverance  and  defence  of 
their  country. 

Napoleon  left  Paris  early  in  the  month  of  April,  to 
take  the  command  of  the  army.  The  principal  body  of 
his  old  troops,  the  remnant  of  those  who  had  escaped  out 
of  Russia,  were  under  Beauharnois,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Magdeburgh  :  but  as  soon  as  Buonaparte  assumed  the 
command  of  the  new  levies,  this  general  began  to  move 
towards  the  upper  part  of  the  Saale,  with  a  view  to  form 
a  juuetion  with  him  ;  while  he,  on  his  part,  debouched  from 
the  mountains  of  Thuringia.  At  this  period,  the  main 
armies  of  the  Russians  and  the  Prussians  were  concen- 
trating in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leipsic  ; —  Wittgenstein's 
head-quarters  being  twenty  miles  to  the  north,  and  Blu- 
cher's  thirty  miles  to  the  south,  of  that  city,  while  D'York 
was  in  advance  of  Wittgenstein.  The  two  main  armies  of 
the  French  evidently  designed  to  form  a  junction  near  Jena. 
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The  left,  under  the  command  of  Marshal  Ney,  about 
the  middle  of  April,  was  in  front  of  Erfurt :  while  the 
corps  of  Bertrand,  which  formed  the  extremity  of  the 
right  wing,  had  at  the  same  time  reached  Cobourg :  in  the 
rear  of  Ney,  at  Gotha,  Marmont  was  posted,  and  Ber- 
thier  behind  him.  On  the  19th  of  that  month,  there  was  a 
sharp  affair  between  a  body  of  Prussians  and  the  advance 
of  Ncy's  corps,  under  the  command  of  Souham,  near 
Weimar.  The  Prussians  behaved  nobly  :  they  drove  the 
enemy  thrice  through  that  town;  but,  at  length,  were 
obliged  to  yield  to  superior  numbers,  and  retreated  be- 
hind Jena.  Towards  the  end  of  April,  the  advanced 
posts  of  the  adverse  armies  were  on  the  opposite  banks  of 
the  Saale,  and  it  was  evident  that  a  general  engagement 
must  soon  take  place. 

Thus  far  Buonaparte  had  been  successful  in  carrying  his 
plan  of  the  campaign  into  execution  ;  for  his  design  was, 
to  concentrate  his  forces  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river, 
near  the  extensive  plain  of  Lutzen.  His  army,  superior 
in  numbers  to  that  of  the  allies,  he  hoped  would  on  this 
plain  fight  to  great  advantage.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
intention  of  the  allies,  by  the  early  junction  of  Blucher 
and  Wittgenstein,  to  have  compelled  Beauharnois  to  have 
retreated  ;  but  their  junction  having  been  delayed,  the 
French  general  was  enabled  to  move  up  the  Saale,  while 
Ney  descended  its  left  bank,  and  Bertrand  its  right. 
During  the  movements  necessary  for  this  purpose,  the 
French,  though  they  ultimately  effected  their  object,  en- 
countered a  formidable  opposition;  for  Lauriston  and 
Macdonald  endeavoured  for  three  days  successively  to 
force  a  passage  at  three  points,  and  it  was  only  in  the 
third  attempt  that  they  succeeded.  In  consequence  of 
these  movements  of  the  enemy,  the  allies  thought  proper 
to  retire  from  the  Saale,  and  concentrate  their  forces  on 
the  Elster.  On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  May,  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  and  the  King  of  Prussia  arrived  at  Borna 
with  the  reserve ;  and  the  last  division  of  General  Tor- 
masoff's  corps  having  crossed  the  Elbe  a  few  days  before, 
and  moved  forward  by  forced  marches  towards  the  Elster, 
the  whole  allied  army  was,  by  the  afternoon  of  the  1st  of 
May,  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Borna,  on  the 
plains  of  Lutzen.  The  soil  in  this  part  of  Germany  is 
dry  and  light,  the  country  uncovered  and  open  ;  but  there 
is  considerable  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  with  many  hollow 
ways  and  mill-streams,  the  former  not  discernible  till 
nearly  approached. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  Count  Wittgenstein  reconnoitered 
the  country,  and  the  situation  and  movements  of  the  ene- 
my. The  great  masses  of  the  French  were  between  Lut- 
*en  and  Weissenfels ;  but  there  were  several  indications 
that  they  intended  to  move  in  the  direction  of  Leipsic. 
Count  Wittgenstein,  therefore,  gave  orders  for  several 
columns  of  the  allied  army  to  cross  the  Elster,  and  pro- 
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ceed  down  the  course  of  a  rivulet  which  falls  into  the 
Saale.  He  thus  hoped  to  turn  the  right  of  the  French 
between  Lutzen  and  Weissenfels,  while  their  attention 
was  directed  to  his  left  between  Weissenfels  and  Leipsic. 

The  French  occupied  a  strong  position :  behind  them 
was  a  rising  ground,  and  a  string  of  villages;  in  front 
there  was  a  hollow  way,  and  a  stream  of  considerable 
depth  :  here  they  awaited  the  attack  of  the  allies.  The 
natural  strength  of  their  position  was  much  increased  by 
an  immense  quantity  of  ordnance  which  was  distributed 
throughout  the  line  and  in  the  villages  ;  besides  batteries 
in  the  open  country,  supported  by  masses  of  infantry  in 
solid  squares. 

As  it  was  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  force  the 
enemy  from  the  line  of  villages  which  he  occupied,  the 
plan  of  the  allies  at  the  commencement  of  the  engage- 
ment was  to  attack  Grosgorchen,  the  principal  of  them, 
with  artillery  and  infantry ;  and,  while  this  attack  was 
going  on,  to  pierce  the  enemy's  line  to  the  right  of  the 
villages  with  a  strong  column  of  cavalry,  in  order,  if  pos- 
sible, to  cut  off  the  troops  in  the  villages  from  support. 
For  this  latter  enterprise  the  cavalry  of  the  Prussian  re- 
serve were  selected :  they  advanced  with  great  steadiness 
and  gallantry;  but,  when  they  reached  the  hollow  way, 
the  shower  of  grape-shot  and  musketry  to  which  they  were 
exposed  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  proceed.  Here 
the  conflict  was  most  desperate  and  sanguinary  :  the  Prus- 
sians, having  partially  succeeded  in  breaking  into  the 
squares  of  the  enemy,  committed  great  carnage  :  but,  as 
it  was  evident  that  Buonaparte  was  resolved  to  preserve 
the  line  of  the  villages  at  any  expense  of  men,  the  Prus- 
sians were  at  last  drawn  off. 

The  allies  had  hitherto  been  the  assailants ;  but  towards 
the  evening,  Buonaparte  having  called  in  that  division  of 
his  army  which  was  near  Leipsic,  and  collected  all  his 
reserves,  made  a  furious  attack  from  his  left  on  the  right 
of  the  allies,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  supported  and 
covered  this  attack  by  the  fire  of  several  advancing  bat- 
teries. The  allies  being  unprepared  for  this  movement, 
found  it  necessary  to  change  the  front  of  the  nearest  bri- 
gades on  the  right,  and  to  order  up  the  whole  cavalry  from 
the  left  to  the  right,  to  turn  this  attack :  but,  before  the 
cavalry  could  arrive,  night  put  an  end  to  the  combat;  the 
allies  remaining  in  possession  of  the  disputed  villages,  and 
of  the  line  on  which  the  enemy  had  stood. 

In  the  account  of  this  battle  published  by  the  allies,  it 
is  said,  that  "  orders  were  given  to  renew  the  attack  on 
the  morning  of  the  2d  of  May :  but  the  enemy  did  not 
wait  for  it ;  and  it  was  judged  expedient,  with  reference 
to  the  general  posture  of  the  cavalry,  not  to  pursue."  In 
fact,  the  allies  the  next  day  commenced  their  retreat ;  and, 
in  consequence  of  this  retreat,  Buonaparte  claimed  the 
victory  in  the  battle  of  Lutzen. 
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When  the  allies  had  resolved  on  retreating,  it  was  of  the 
utmost  consequence  that  Buonaparte,  superior  as  lie  was 
in  numbers,  should  not  throw  himself  first  upon  the  Elbe, 
or  get  into  the  rear  of  the  allies,  so  as  to  endanger  their 
communication:  they,  therefore,  continued  their  retreat 
in  the  line  of  the  river  Mulda  :  but  its  banks  not  affording 
any  tenable  position,  they  afterwards  retired  through  Dres- 
den, in  order  to  occupy  a  defensive  position  behind  the 
Elbe.  They  were  thus  consequently  obliged  to  give  up 
Dresden  to  the  enemy  :  yet,  duly  considering  all  circum- 
stances, their  retrograde  movement  was  both  prudent  and 
skilful. 

While  the  French  head-quarters  continued  at  Dresden, 
their  army  received  considerable  reinforcements,  so  as  to 
form  a  mass  little  short  of  two  hundred  thousand  men. 
They  were  divided  into  three  armies:  the  principal,  con- 
sisting of  the  fourth,  sixth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  corps, 
and  the  young  and  old  guards,  were  collected  opposite 
the  position  which  the  allies  had  taken  up  at  Bautzen, 
about  thirty  miles  from  Dresden :  this  army  consisted  of 
about  one  hundred  thousand  men,  under  the  personal 
command  of  Buonaparte.  The  second  army,  which  was 
about  fifty  thousand  strong,  commanded  by  Ney  and  Lau- 
riston, moved  at  the  same  time  from  Torgau,  on  the  right 
of  the  allies.  The  third  army,  which  was  composed  of 
the  troops  under  Victor,  Sebastiani,  and  Rognier,  and 
amounted  to  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand,  were  march- 
ing from  Magdeburgh,  in  the  direction  of  Berlin. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  Count  Bubna  arrived  at 
Dresden,  with  a  letter  from  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to 
Buonaparte.  From  what  transpired  afterwards,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  brought  proposals  for  an  armistice, 
with  a  view  to  a  general  pacification  :  and  it  is  worthy  of 
observation,  that  the  same  French  papers  which  announced 
the  arrival  of  the  imperial  ambassador,  gave  an  account 
of  the  departure  of  Beauharnois  for  the  north  of  Italy; 
which  circumstance  seems  to  prove  that,  even  at  this  time, 
Buonaparte  anticipated  the  hostility  of  Austria,  and  had 
resolved  to  assemble  an  army  on  her  southern  frontier. 
At  the  same  time  that  Count  Bubna  was  sent  to  Dresden, 
Count  Stadion  was  despatched  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
allies.  The  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  King  of  Prussia, 
it  is  said,  agreed  to  the  proposal  of  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria for  an  immediate  suspension  of  hostilities ;  while  Buo- 
naparte eluded  it,  by  saying  that  he  would  accede  to  it  as 
soon  as  a  congress  was  formed.  The  Emperor  of  Austria, 
in  order  that  his  mediation  might  be  the  more  efficient,  gave 
orders  to  place  his  army  on  the  full  war-establishment; 
and,  what  was  certainly  no  favourable  indication  to  Buo- 
naparte, intrusted  the  command  of  the  Bohemian  army, 
which  was  nearest  the  scene  of  military  operations,  to 
Prince  Schwartzenburg,  whose  conduct  in  the  Russian 
campaign  had  excited  Buonaparte's  displeasure. 
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The  allies  had  retreated  from  the  line  of  the  Elbe  to 
Bautzen,  where  their  whole  front  was  covered,  for  several 
miles,  by  the  river  Spree :  their  first  line  rested  its  left  on 
the  heights  which  over-hang  this  river;  while  its  centre 
was  placed  behind  Bautzen,  and  its  right  at  the  village  of 
Niemschutz :  this  position  was  naturally  very  strong  and 
advantageous  ;  but  they  also  took  those  precautions  which 
marked  their  skill  and  judgment.  Another  line  was  form- 
ed and  strengthened  by  field-works,  at  some  distance  in 
their  rear,  near  the  village  of  Hochkirken.  And  here 
they  waited  the  attack  of  the  enemy. 

Buonaparte  had  joined  his  principal  army  before  Baut- 
zen on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  May,  and  spent  the 
whole  of  that  day  in  reconnoitering  the  strength  and  posi- 
tion of  the  allies:  his  force,  in  this  place,  consisted  of  the 
fourth,  sixth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth,  corps,  amounting, 
in  all,  to  about  eighty  thousand  men ;  besides  twelve 
thousand  of  his  guards,  fourteen  thousand  cavalry,  and  a 
very  numerous  and  powerful  artillery.  The  right  wing 
was  formed  of  the  twelfth  corps,  under  the  command  of 
Oudinot;  the  eleventh,  under  Macdonald,  formed  the 
centre;  and  the  sixth,  under  Marmont,  formed  the  left. 
Mortier  had  the  command  of  the  guards,  which  were 
stationed  in  reserve:  the  cavalry  were  commanded  by  Ge- 
neral Latour  Maubourg.  Bertrand  was  posted  beyond 
Marmont,  on  the  left,  for  the  purpose  of  menacing  the 
right  of  the  allies,  and  also  that,  if  it  were  necessary,  he 
might  detach  a  division  to  communicate  with  the  other 
great  army,  which  Buonaparte  had  ordered  to  move  up 
from  a  village  about  thirty  miles  to  the  north  of  Bautzen. 
This  army  consisted  of  about  sixty  thousand  men,  com- 
posing the  third,  fifth,  and  seventh,  corps,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Ney,  Reguier,  and  Lauriston.  Buonaparte 
hoped,  by  means  of  this  army,  to  turn  the  right  of  the 
allies,  while  he  himself  attacked  them  in  front.  This  part 
of  his  plan,  however,  completely  failed. 

Such  were  the  strength  and  arrangements  of  each  party 
before  the  battle  of  Bautzen.  On  the  19th,  Bertrand 
detached  a  division,  which  was  intercepted,  and  beaten 
with  considerable  loss  :  at  the  same  time,  Ney,  Regnier, 
and  Lauriston,  moving  forward  to  join  Bertrand,  were 
opposed,  with  very  inferior  numbers,  by  D'York  and 
Barclay  de  Tolly;  and,  after  three  hours  very  hard  fight- 
ing, they  were  only  able  to  gain  possession  of  a  small 
village,  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  proposed  scene 
of  action  to  enable  them  effectually  to  follow  the  original 
plan. 

These  movements,  however,  were  but  preliminary  to 
the  grand  attack,  which  took  place  on  the  20th.  The  first 
object  of  the  French  was,  to  force  the  passage  of  the 
Spree,  which  was  effected  by  the  corps  under  Oudinot, 
Macdonald,  and  Marmont :  the  contest  lasted  seven  hours, 
and  the  French,  at  length,  accomplished  their  object,  only 
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by  the  very  great  superiority  of  their  numbers.  As  soon 
as  the  enemy  had  gained  the  opposite  banks  of  the'  river, 
the  allies  retired  to  their  second  position :  this  was  so 
strong,  and  the  day  already  so  far  spent,  that  the  French 
did  not  attempt  to  force  it.  The  result  of  this  day's  en- 
gagement was,  that  the  enemy  occupied  the  village  of 
Bautzen;  but  they  took  no  aitillery,  no  trophy  of  any 
kind,  and  scarcely  any  prisoners. 

The  next  day,  Buonaparte  made  another  attempt  to 
turn  the  right  of  the  allies ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
failure  which  Bertrand's  corps  had  experienced  on  the 
19th,  he  was  more  unsuccessful  than  before.  This  ge- 
neral had  passed  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Spree  ;  but 
he  could  not  form  a  junction  with  Ney,  in  consequence 
of  the  allies  retaining  possession  of  the  heights  on  his 
right,  between  that  general  and  himself. 

On  the  21st,  the  battle  was  most  obstinate  and  san- 
guinary :  the  left  of  the  allies  was  attacked  by  Oudinot 
and  Macdonald ;  but,  notwithstanding  their  superiority, 
they  made  scarcely  any  impression  upon  it :  at  the  same 
time,  Ney,  Lauriston,  and  Regnier,  made  an  attack  cn 
their  right :  Ney  advanced,  fighting  along  the  banks  of 
the  Spree,  as  far  as  the  village  of  Prielnitz,  of  which  he 
gained  possession;  but  he  was  soon  afterwards  driven  from 
it  with  considerable  loss.     As  the  occupation  of  this  vil- 
lage was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  his  future  opera- 
tions, Buonaparte  ordered  the  whole  of  the  reserve  to  be 
brought  up,  under  the  command  of  Soult.    The  allies, 
iu  consequence  of  this  movement,  were  obliged  to  turn 
their  force  from  attacking  to  defend  themselves  against 
Soult;  and  Ney,  taking  advantage  of  this  circumstance, 
advanced  again  in  front,  and  thus  the  whole  French  force 
was  at  last  brought  into  action  together.    The  allies,  how- 
ever, still  maintained  their  ground ;  nor  did  they  begin  to 
retreat,  even  according  to  the  French  account,  till  four 
hours  after  the  reserve  under  Soult  was  brought  up.  Their 
retreat  appears  to  have  been  conducted  in  a  very  orderly 
manner ;  and  an  attempt  made  by  the  cavalry  of  the 
enemy  to  cut  off  some  part  of  the  artillery  and  baggage 
was  completely  unsuccessful.     The  loss  of  the  French, 
in  this  engagement,  was  very  severe :  indeed,  like  the 
battle  of  Lutzen,  though  Buonaparte  gained  ground  by 
it,  he  gained  it  at  such  an  expense  of  men,  and  with  such 
a  conviction  of  the  bravery  and  skill  of  the  allies,  that  he 
must  have  deprecated  a  series  of  such  victories.    But  the 
most  alarming  circumstance  which  occurred  during  the 
battle  of  Bautzen,  was  the  desertion  of  a  whole  battalion 
of  Wurtemburghers,  as  well  as  a  body  of  Saxon  troops  ;  a 
circumstance  which  proved  that  the  victory  of  the  French 
was  not  so  great  as  Buonaparte  represented  it ;  while  it 
must  have  convinced  him  how  little  dependence  he  could 
place  on  the  German  troops. 

The  allies  continued  their  retreat  for  several  days  suc- 
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cessively:  on  the  24th  of  May,  their  head-quarters  were 
within  eighteen  leagues  of  Berlin. 

While  one  part  of  the  French  army  advanced  towards 
Berlin,  another  took  the  route  into  Silesia.    On  the  24th, 
Ney,  Lauriston,  and  Regnier,  forced  the  passage  of  the 
Neiss,  and,  on  the  25th,  that  of  the  Queiss.    After  the 
passage  of  the  latter  river,  three  divisions  of  Macdonald's 
corps  attacked  the  allies,  in  order  to  intercept  their  retreat; 
but  they  failed  in  their  purpose.    The  allies,  after  this, 
seem  to  have  deviated  from  the  direct  line  towards  the 
Oder,  and  to  have  moved  upon  Schweidnitz:  this  change 
in  the  direction  of  their  retreat,  probably,  was  occasioned 
by  their  desire  to  occupy  the  strong  places  of  Silesia,  and 
by  their  hope  that  Buonaparte  would  not  venture  to  fol- 
low them  so  far  into  that  country.    In  this,  however,  they 
were  mistaken;  for  he  pushed  one  division  so  rapidly  after 
them,  as,  within  ten  days  after  the  battle  of  Bautzen,  to 
have  advanced  a  hundred  miles  into  Silesia. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria,  in  the  mean  time,  was  exerting 
himself  to  bring  about  an  armistice;  which  was  at  length 
concluded  on  the  4th  of  June.  It  was  to  continue,  on 
all  points,  till  the  20th  of  July  :  the  line  of  demarcation  for 
the  allied  army  extended  from  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia  to 
the  Oder,  through  Bettlern  and  Althorf :  the  line  of  the 
French  army  extended  from  Bohemia  to  Lahn,  and  thence 
along  the  course  of  the  river  Katzbach  to  the  Oder  :  the 
space  between  the  respective  lines  of  demarcation,  in- 
cluding the  city  of  Breslau,  was  declared  neutral.  By 
this  agreement,  nearly  the  whole  of  Prussia  was  left  in 
the  occupation  of  the  allies ;  the  whole  of  Saxony  and  the 
Rhenish  confederacy  in  that  of  the  French  :  the  fortresses 
of  D'antzic,  Zamose,  Modlin,  Stettin,  and  Custrin,  in 
which  were  French  garrisons,  and  which  were  besieged  by 
the  allies,  were  to  be  victualled  every  five  days.  As  the 
actual  state  of  Hamburgh,  at  the  period  of  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  armistice,  was  not  accurately  known  to  either 
party,  it  was  agreed  that,  if  it  were  only  besieged,  it 
should  be  treated  like  other  besieged  towns;  and  in  this 
part  of  Germany  the  Elbe  was  to  be  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  belligerent  aimies.  Hostilities  were  not 
to  recommence  till  six  days  after  the  denunciation  of  the 
armistice  at  the  respective  head-quarters. 

It  was  soon  evident,  that,  from  whatever  motive  the 
belligerents  agreed  to  the  armistice,  they  had  no  expecta- 
tion it  would  lead  to  peace  :  each  party  exerting  itself  to 
the  utmost  to  recruit  and  reinforce  their  armies.  During 
the  suspension  of  hostilities,  the  Emperor  Alexander  or- 
dered fresh  troops  to  be  brought  across  the  Vistula,  so 
that,  in  a  short  time,  the  reinforcements  that  joined  the 
allied  army  from  Russia  alone  amounted  to  seventy-five 
thousand  men.  The  emperor  also  directed  his  attention 
very  closely  to  re-organize  his  army ;  while  the  King  of 
Prussia  contributed  as  much  to  the  common  cause  as  the 
8  F 
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exhausted  state  of  his  country  and  of  his  finances  would 
allow.  Buonaparte  was  equally  active :  opposite  to  the 
main  army  of  the  allies,  he  had  collected  nearly  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thousand  men :  this  probably  out-num- 
bered their  force;  but,  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  the 
belligerent  powers  were  more  equally  poised.  Oudmot 
was  kept  in  check  by  Von  Bulow  :  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Sweden  hitherto  had  done  little  or  nothing;  but,  by  the 
position  which  he  occupied  in  Pomerania,  and  by  the 
communication  which  he  kept  up  with  the  armies  in 
Mecklenburgh,  under  the  command  of  Generals  Tetten- 
born  and  Walmoden,  he  was  able  to  keep  in  check  the 
troops  under  Davoust  and  Dumonceau,  and  the  Danes. 
Such  were  the  force  and  position  of  the  respective  par- 
ties at  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice. 

Though  the  armistice  was  prolonged  to  the  20th  of 
August,  there  was  little  prospect  of  the  adjustment  of  the 
existing  differences.  The  allies  having  opposed  Buona- 
parte with  at  least  less  disastrous  results  than  in  any 
previous  campaign,  except  that  in  Russia,  were  na- 
turally full  of  hope  that  thev  should  ultimately  rescue  a 
considerable  portion  of  Germany  from  his  yoke.  Thc\ 
probably  knew  also  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  Aus- 
tria; and  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  their  own  subjects 
were  decidedly  averse  to  any  peace  with  the  Trench,  till 
they  were  driven  out  of  that  part  of  Germany  which  the) 
occupied. 

The  views  of  the  imperial  court  of  Vienna,  according  to 
an  official  paper  published  at  Berlin,  had  been  duecled 
ever  since  the  alliance  between  Russia  and  Prussia,  to  re- 
store the  balance  of  power  and  the  pacification  of  l.u- 
rope.  This  the  emperor  had  declared  to  be  his  wish; 
and,  in  order  to  act  in  the  character  of  a  mediator,  he 
had  not  only  recalled  Ids  auxiliary  forces  from  the  Prench 
army,  but  assembled  a  respectable  number  of  troops  iu 
Bohemia.  Having  thus  placed  himself  iu  a  situation  to 
be  respected  by  both  the  belligerent  parties,  the  emperor 
proposed  a  congress  at  Prague.  This  was  according!) 
convened ;  but  as  Buonaparte  peremptorily  refused  to 
submit  to  the  terms  proposed  by  the  emperor,  in  his  cha- 
racter of  mediator,  the  latter  resolved  to  join  the  allies, 
and  immediately  published  a  declaration  of  war  against 
France. 

The  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  had  hitherto  done  little 
for  the  common  cause.  While  the  Austrians  and  Prus- 
sians were  combating  Buonaparte  at  the  battles  of  Lutzen 
and  Bautzen,  the  Swedish  army  was  stationed  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  scene  of  action,  in  Puuierania:  even 
here,  however,  they  were  of  some  service,  for  they  kept 
in  check  the  army  of  Davoust.  But  as  soon  as  it  was  de- 
termined to  recommence  hostilities,  the  Crown  Prince 
prepared  to  take  a  more  active  part :  and  much  was  anti- 
cipated from  his  military  talents;  from  the  excellent  state 
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of  discipline  into  which  he  had  brought  the  Hoop*  under 
his  command  ;  and  from  the  confidence  with  which  his 
junction  would  inspire  the  allies.  Accoiding  to  the 
plan  laid  down  by  the  allies,  the  protection  of  Berlin 
was  assigned  to  him  ;  and  for  that  purpose,  about  the 
middle  of  August,  he  removed  his  head-quarters  to  Pots- 
dam. 

Another  Frenchman,  of  great  military  talents,  also  en- 
tered the  lists  against  Buonaparte.  General  Moreau,  who 
had  gone  over  to  the  United  States  of  America,  and  spun 
some  years  there  iu  peace  and  retirement,  now  considered 
himself  called  upon  by  the  voice  of  patriotism,  and  the 
dutv  he  owed  to  Ids  fellow-creatures,  to  attempt  the  libe- 
ration ol  his  country  from  the  chains  which  Buonapaitc 
had  imposed  upon  it.  He,  therefore,  hastened  to  Europe, 
at  the  request  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  joined  tht 
allied  arinv  soon  after  the  congress  at  Prague  was  dis- 
solved. 

Hostilities  re-coinnicnced  on  the  17th  of  August ;  when 
Buonaparte,  with  a  large  foice,  made  a  push  against  the 
om  of  Prague;  but,  when  he  had  advanced  within  twelve 
leagues  of  it,  he  received  information  that  the  positions  of 
some  of  his  corps  in  Silesia  were  in  imminent  danger,  b\ 
the  march  of  the  Russians  and  Prussians  from  Breslau. 
He  was,  therefore,  obliged  suddenly  to  leave  Bohemia; 
and,  on  the  21st  of  August,  he  succeeded  in  driving  his 
opponents  from  the  line  of  the  Bohr.  Scarcely,  how- 
ever, had  he  accomplished  this,  when  his  presence  was 
rendered  necessary  iu  another  quarter.  The  allied  powers 
had  formed  a  bold  and  comprehensive  plan,  b\  which,  ii 
they  had  succeeded  in  it,  they  would  have  at  once  placed 
Buonaparte  iu  a  most  dcspi  rate  situation.  The  united 
army  of  the  Russians,  Prussians,  and  Austrians,  amount- 
ing to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  under 
the  command  of  Generals  Wittgenstein,  Kleist,  and 
S<  liwarUvMibuig,  made  a  movement,  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  him  off  from  the  line  of  the  Elbe,  by  seizing  Dres- 
den. When  Buonaparte  received  intelligence  of  this  de- 
.^n,  he  was  enc  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  that  city  : 
this  distance  he  marched,  with  a  strong  body  of  troops,  in 
four  days,  amidst  torrents  of  rain,  and  in  most  tem- 
pestuous weather;  and  reached  Diesden  a  few  houis  be- 
fore the  allies  appeared  in  sight  of  the  place. 

The  allies  entered  Saxony  from  Bohemia,  by  different 
routes,  in  order  to  act  on  the  enenij's  ilank  and  rear;  while 
the  Prussian  army,  under  the  command  of  the  heroic  Blu- 
cher,  was  directed  to  move  fiom  Silesia,  and  to  menace 
Lusatia  in  front,  but  to  avoid  a  general  engagement,  espe- 
cially against  superior  numbers.  At  first,  the  French  ad- 
vanced to  the  frontiers  of  Saxon)  ;  but  they  were  beaten 
back  towards  Dresden,  although  they  endeavoured  to  de 
fend  every  inch  of  ground.  The  period  was  now  arrived 
when  the  plan  of  the  allies  was  to  be  put  into  complete 
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!  execution :  the  different  columns  of  their  armies  were  to 
\deboriche  from  the  mountains  and  passes  at  such  periods 
as  would  have  placed  the  enemy  in  a  most  critical  situa- 
tion ;  but  some  of  the  troops  pushed  on  with  so  great 
eagerness,  that  the  right  corps  was  brought  into  action 
before  the  other  divisions  had  gained  their  proper  stations. 
To  this  corps  were  opposed  fifteen  thousand  men,  under 
General  St.  Cyr,  supported  by  six  thousand  men  under 
General  Bonnet :  a  sharp  action  commenced,  which  lasted 
some  hours ;  after  which,  the  allied  force  drove  the  ene- 
my from  all  points,  aud  took  some  prisoners.  The  French 
now  returned  into  their  entrenched  works  in  the  front  of 
Dresden,  which  place  the  allied  armies  encircled. 

The  allies,  having  driven  the  French  into  the  city  and 
suburbs,  resolved,  if  possible,  to  drive  them  thence  also  : 
this,  however,  was  an  enterprise  of  considerable  difficulty, 
as  the  natural  defences  round  the  town  had  been  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  skill  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  importance  of 
the  position  led  them  to  expect  a  very  obstinate  defence. 
At  four  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  troops  moved  to  the 
assault,  the  Prussians  forming  the  centre  attack.  The 
operations  commenced  by  a  tremendous  cannonade  :  the 
batteries  being  placed  in  a  circular  form  round  the  town, 
the  effect  was  described  as  magnificent :  the  troops  moved 
forward  with  the  utmost  steadiness,  and  in  perfect  order, 
to  the  assault.  Already  they  were  close  to  the  town  on 
all  sides ;  an  advanced  redoubt  with  eight  guns  was  taken 
by  the  Austrians  in  the  most  gallant  style ;  the  enemy 
flying  in  all  directions  to  shelter  themselves  behind  new 
defences.  It  was  soon  perceived  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  effect  practicable  breaches  in  the  thick  wall  of  the 
town ;  so  that  the  Austrians  could  not  proceed  beyond  the 
out-works.  Night  was  approaching:  the  loss  of  the  allies 
was  great :  the  French,  to  the  amount  of  thirty  thousand, 
made  a  sortie,  in  order  to  separate  the  allied  troops,  and 
to  take  one  wing  in  flank  and  rear.  This  design  was  dis- 
covered and  prevented;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  draw  off  the  troops  from  the  assault. 

The  French,  having  thus  succeeded  in  repulsing  the 
allies,  came  out  to  attack  them  on  the  morning  of  the 
28th.  They  possessed  great  advantages  in  their  position 
for  attack :  in  their  rear  was  Dresden,  lined  with  guns ; 
their  communications  were  not  intersected :  if  they  were 
not  successful,  they  could  retire ;  if  they  made  an  im- 
pression, they  could  pursue  it;  while  the  allies  could  not 
follow  them  under  the  guns  of  the  place.  The  weather 
was  very  bad  on  the  day  of  attack,  as  it  rained  almost  in- 
cessantly. Buonaparte  took  advantage  of  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  brought  out  an  immense  number  of 
pieces  of  artillery :  the  battle  consisted,  on  both  sides, 
chiefly  in  heavy  cannonading,  except  where  charges  were 
made  by  the  allied  cavalry  :  the  main  bodies  of  infantry, 
in  both  armies,  were  never  engaged.    After  several  hours 
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of  cannonading,  the  French,  perceiving  that  they  could 
make  no  impression  on  the  position  of  the  allies,  retired 
into  Dresden.  The  allies,  however,  notwithstanding  they 
had  succeeded  in  repulsing  the  enemy,  could  not  remain 
where  they  were,  as  they  were  exposed  to  the  risk  of 
having  their  rear  occupied  by  the  French,  if  Buonaparte 
thought  proper  to  pass  a  considerable  body  of  troops 
across  the  Elbe  at  Koningstein  and  Pirna.  Orders  were, 
therefore,  given  to  retire ;  and  the  allied  army  took  up  a 
position  in  the  valley  of  Toptlitz,  in  Bohemia. 

The  plan  of  the  allies,  in  their  attack  on  Dresden,  was 
undoubtedly  masterly;  and,  though  the  official  accounts 
of  the  action  point  out  some  of  the  causes  of  its  failure, 
they  do  not  satisfactorily  explain  it.  The  most  disastrous 
event,  in  the  course  o!"  this  battle,  was  the  mortal  wound 
of  General  Moreau.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  day, 
while  he  was  in  earnest  conversation  with  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  on  the  operations  that  were  going  forward,  he  had 
both  his  legs  carried  off  by  a  cannon-shot,  the  ball  going 
through  his  horse.  At  first  he  uttered  a  deep  groan ;  but, 
when  the  agony  subsided,  he  spoke  with  the  utmost  tran- 
quillity, and  called  for  a  segar.  He  was  carried  off  the 
field,  on  a  litter  made  of  cossacks'  pikes,  to  a  cottage  at 
a  short  distance  :  but,  as  this  was  much  exposed  to  the 
enemy's  fire,  he  was  removed  further  off,  to  the  Emperor 
of  Russia's  head-quarters,  where  one  of  his  legs  was  am- 
putated. When  the  surgeon  informed  him  that  he  must 
deprive  him  of  the  other,  he  calmly  observed,  that,  had 
he  known  that  before  the  other  was  cut  off,  he  should  have 
preferred  dying.  The  litter,  on  which  he  had  hitherto 
been  conveyed,  was  covered  with  nothing  but  wet  straw, 
and  a  cloak,  drenched  through  with  rain,  which  continued 
in  torrents  the  whole  day :  but  they  now  put  more  cloaks 
over  him,  and  laid  him  more  comfortably  in  a  good  litter, 
in  which  he  was  carried  to  Dippolswalde.  Long,  how- 
ever, before  he  arrived  there,  he  was  again  drenched  with 
rain :  from  this  place  he  was  taken  to  Laun,  where  every 
attention  was  bestowed  upon  him.  For  some  time,  he 
seemed  to  be  doing  well,  and  hopes  were  entertained  that 
he  might  survive  his  wounds,  till  a  long  conference  took 
place,  between  him  and  three  or  four  of  the  allied  generals, 
by  which  he  was  completely  exhausted :  soon  after  this 
he  became  extremely  sick,  and  hourly  grew  worse.  Through 
the  whole  of  his  sufferings,  he  bore  his  fate  with  a  heroism 
and  magnanimity  not  to  be  surpassed,  and  appeared  to  those 
with  whom  he  conversed,  to  endure  but  little  pain,  from 
his  extreme  composure  and  calmness.  He  died  at  six 
o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  September. 

The  battle  of  Dresden  was  represented  by  Buonaparte 
as  decidedly  favourable  to  him  :  according  to  his  account, 
the  Austrian  division  of  the  allied  army  was  nearly  annihi- 
lated :  Te  Deum  was  ordered  to  be  sung  at  Paris  ;  and  the 
speedy  and  glorious  termination  of  the  war  was  predicted. 
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In  most  of  this  there  was  his  usual  exaggeration  and  de- 
ceit;  but  he  actually  appears  to  have  considered  the  loss 
of  the  allies  as  more  serious  than  it  really  was;  and,  in 
order  to  intercept  their  retreat  into  Bohemia,  he  despatched 
Vandamme  with  a  force,  which  it  would  have  been  mad- 
ness to  have  sent  against  them,  had  he  not  believed  their 
army  to  have  been  not  only  much  reduced  in  numbers,  but 
retreating  in  great  disorder.  Vandamme  himself  was  not 
only  ignorant  of  the  strength  of  those  whom  he  was  to 
intercept,  but  also  of  their  movements.  He  had  under 
his  command  two  corps  and  a  division,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  about  thirty  thousand  men  :  with  this  force  he 
crossed  the  Elbe  at  Pirna,  and  had  actually  gained  pos- 
session of  the  mountain-passes,  when  the  Russians,  under 
the  command  of  Count  Osterman,  forced  their  way  through 
them  with  the  bayonet.  The  action  continued  till  late  in 
the  evening  of  the  30th,  and  was  renewed  with  great  ob- 
stinacy on  the  31st,  till  the  French  troops,  being  attacked 
on  all  sides,  were  compelled  to  retreat :  throwing  down 
their  arms  in  every  direction,  and  abandoning  their  cannon 
and  standards,  they  sought  shelter  among  the  woods  and 
mountains.  Vandatnnie  and  six  other  generals  were  taken 
prisoners  ;  besides  ten  thousand  men,  sixty  pieces  of  ar- 
tillerv,  and  six  standards. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  more  clearly  understand 
the  operations  subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Dresden,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  advert  to  the  positiou  and  strength  of 
the  contending  armies  previous  to  that  event.  Of  the 
French  army,  four  corps  were  in  Silesia ;  four,  besides 
the  guards,  near  Dresden ;  three,  under  the  command  of 
Oudiuot,  menaced  Berlin  from  the  south  ;  while  the  same 
city  was  to  be  approached  by  a  strong  force  under  Davoust 
from  the  north.  Probably  the  whole  of  these  forces 
amounted  to  three  hundred  thousand  men.  Besides  tlrese, 
Buonaparte  had  armies  of  reserve  in  Francouia,  Bavaria,  and 
Italy  :  the  last  was  under  the  command  of  Beauharnois, 
and  had  been  assembled  there  in  order  to  invade  Austria 
in  that  direction. 

The  grand  army  of  the  allies,  which  was  uuited  in  Bo- 
hemia, amounted  to  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand men  ;  the  army  in  Silesia,  under  the  command  of 
Blucher,  to  one  hundred  thousand  men ;  and  the  forces 
undei  the  Crown  Prince,  consisting  of  Swedes,  Russians, 
&c.  to  rather  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  men.  Hence 
it  appears  that  the  numerical  superiority  was  on  the  side 
of  the  allies ;  but  their  superiority,  in  other  respects,  was 
still  more  striking  and  important.  The  greater  part  of  the 
French  soldiers  were  conscripts ;  not  merely  unused  to 
war,  but  either  very  young  or  very  old,  and  consequently 
unfit  to  endure  the  fatigues  of  the  arduous  campaign  which 
had  just  commenced.  The  soldiers  of  the  allies,  on  the 
contrary,  were  in  a  most  admirable  state  of  discipline ; 
most  of  them  in  the  vigour  of  life,  and  inured  to  fatigue 
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and  privation.  Their  confidence  in  their  leaders,  also 
must  have  been  much  greater  than  that  which  the  French 
soldiers  possessed  towards  Buonaparte. 

In  Silesia,  the  campaign  opened  on  the  18th  of  Au- 
gust, the  allies  moving  on  towards  Dresden.  They  first 
came  up  with  the  third  French  corps  under  the  com- 
mand of  Marshal  Ney,  which  was  driven  across  the  Bohr. 
Buonaparte,  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the  Silesiau  army, 
set  out  to  reinforce  Ney  on  the  2 1st;  and  the  French, 
having  then  greatly  the  superiority,  General  Blucher  deem- 
ed it  prudent  to  retreat,  and  re-cross  the  Bohr:  he  took 
up  a  strong  position  behind  the  Katzbach.  The  plan  of 
the  allies  being  to  distract  and  divide  Buonaparte's  forces, 
they  fell  further  back  on  Janar ;  w  hile  the  grand  army 
from  Bohemia,  as  we  have  stated,  marched  on  Dresden, 
and  drew  oft'  the  Corsican  to  that  quarter.  On  the  25th 
and  26th,  the  French  advanced  against  General  Blucher, 
with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  carry  Janar;  but,  on  the 
latter  of  those  days,  the  Prussian  geueral  attacked  them, 
near  the  Katzbach,  and  his  brave  troops  proved  their  de- 
termination to  avenge  the  disgrace  which  their  country  had 
so  long  suffered  by  having  been  under  the  tyranny  of 
France.  They  fought  with  the  most  unparalleled  bravery. 
The  enemy  could  not  stand  before  them  :  their  enthu- 
siasm was  such,  that,  rushing  forward,  they  actually  drove 
the  French  into  the  Katzbach.  At  this  period  of  the  en- 
gagement it  was  completely  dark;  the  river  was  swollen 
with  constant  rains,  and  all  the  bridges  were  broken  down. 
Under  these  circumstances,  immense  numbers  of  the  ene- 
my were  drowued  :  eighteen  thousand  prisoners,  one  hun- 
dred and  three  pieces  of  cannon,  two  hundred  and  eighty 
ammunition-waggons,  the  camp-hospitals,  &c.  were  taken  : 
among  the  prisoners  were  one  geueral  of  division,  and  two 
of  brigade ;  and,  among  the  trophies,  two  eagles.  After 
this  brilliant  victory,  Blucher  pushed  forward  rapidly  after 
the  discomfited  enemy,  and,  on  the  2d  of  September,  his 
head-quarters  were  within  the  Saxon  boundary,  uear  Goer- 
litz,  in  Upper  Lusatia ;  Prussian  Silesia  being  now  com- 
pletely delivered  from  the  enemy. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  glance  at  the  operations  of  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  to  whom  the  defence  of  Berlin 
had  been  entrusted.  On  the  21st  of  August,  he  learnt,  by 
his  spies,  that  Buonaparte  was  concentrating  the  corps  of 
the  Dukes  of  Reggio,  Belluno,  and  Padua,  and  of  Ge- 
nerals Bertrand  and  Regnier,  near  Bayreuth  ;  the  whole 
force  amounting  to  nearly  eighty  thousand  men.  From 
this  movement  the  Crown  Prince  suspected  that  their  ob- 
ject was  to  inarch  rapidly  on  Berlin;  and  he  took  his  mea- 
sures accordingly.  The  third  Prussian  corps,  under  the 
command  of  Bulow,  was  placed  between  Hernersdorf  and 
Klein  Beren ;  the  fourth  Prussian  corps  was  situated  at 
Blankenfelde.  The  Swedish  army  was  posted  at  Ruhls- 
dorf;  and  the  Russian  army  was  in  its  rear.    The  cos- 
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sacks  and  light  infantry,  under  the  command  of  General 
Czernicheff,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  the  rapidity 
of  his  movements,  were  directed  to  hover  round  the  rear 
of  the  enemy's  columns. 

The  battle  commenced,  on  the  morning  of  the  22d, 
by  the  French  attacking  one  of  the  advanced  posts  of 
the  Crown  Prince's  army.  As  they  were  greatly  superior 
in  numbers,  the  Swedish  troops  retired  ;  and  the  enemy 
advanced,  and  occupied  a  large  space  covered  by  woods 
and  flanked  by  marshes.  In  the  morning  of  the  23d,  Ber- 
trand  made  a  desperate  attack  on  the  fourth  Prussian 
corps ;  but  he  was  repulsed,  and  some  prisoners  were 
taken.  The  principal  scene  of  contest,  however,  this  day, 
was  the  village  of  Grosberen :  against  it  the  seventh 
French  corps  and  a  strong  reserve  proceeded;  but  here, 
also,  the  fourth  Prussian  corps  were  successful,  and  the 
village  was  retaken.  By  the  occupation  of  this  village, 
the  enemy  were  at  the  distance  of  one  thousand  toises 
from  the  centre  of  the  camp.  The  Crown  Prince  sent 
orders  to  General  Bulow  to  attack  it ;  and,  in  executing 
these  orders,  the  Prussian  forces  proved  that  they  were 
the  worthy  descendants  of  the  soldiers  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  For  some  hours  the  cannonade  was  warm  ;  but 
the  Prussians,  advancing  under  the  protection  of  the 
artillery,  charged  the  seventh  French  corps  with  the  bayo- 
net, and  put  them  to  the  rout.  Hitherto  the  engagement 
had  been  principally  between  the  Prussians  and  the  ene- 
my ;  for,  the  other  corps  of  the  French  remaining  in  the 
woods,  there  had  been  no  occasion  foi  the  Swedes  and 
Russians  to  move  from  their  position  in  front  of  the  camp. 
About  this  time,  however,  the  village  of  Ruhlsdorf,  which 
was  situated  in  front  of  the  camp,  was  menaced  by  the 
enemy ;  and  the  Crown  Prince  deemed  it  necessary  to 
order  some  battalions  of  the  Swedes,  along  with  a  few 
pieces  of  artillery,  to  reinforce  the  advanced  posts,  while 
the  enemy  were  taken  in  flank  with  a  battalion  of  flying 
artillery.  These  operations  completely  decided  the  fate 
of  the  battle :  the  Crown  Prince  was  victorious,  and  ob- 
tained possession  of  twenty-six  pieces  of  cunnon,  fifteen 
hundred  prisoners,  and  a  great  quantity  of  baggage.  The 
enemy  retreated  beyond  Trebbin,  whither  they  were  close- 
ly pursued  by  the  light  Russian  cavalry. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  chagrin  of  Buonaparte 
at  the  result  of  this  engagement.  Besides  the  mortifica- 
tion of  having  his  troops  beaten  by  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Sweden,  this  defeat  disarranged  all  his  plans,  and  exposed 
part  of  his  army  to  the  attack  of  the  victorious  troops ; 
for,  Berlin  being  now  secure,  the  Crown  Prince,  if  he 
were  not  kept  in  check,  would  advance  to  co-operate  with 
the  allies  in  the  vicinity  of  Dresden.  It  was,  therefore, 
necessary  to  send  another  general  to  replace  Oudinot, 
who  had  commanded  the  French  forces  in  the  battle  with 
the  Crown  Prince  ;  and  Marshal  Ney  was  selected  for 
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that  purpose.  He  had  under  him  seventy  thousand  men  ; 
and  as  the  Prussian  army,  at  this  period,  was  at  some 
distance  from  that  of  the  Crown  Prince,  the  Freuch  ge- 
neral hoped  to  surprise  it  before  the  latter  could  advance 
to  its  assistance.  The  Prussian  army  under  Bulow  was 
only  forty  thousand  strong ;  yet  they  bravely  sustained  the 
attack  of  Ney's  corps.  General  Bulow,  before  the  enemy 
came  up  with  him  at  Jutterboch,  had  received  intelligence 
of  their  approach,  and  announced  ihe  circumstance  to  the 
Crown  Prince,  who  had  just  begun  to  move  for  the  pur- 
pose of  crossing  the  river  Elbe,  and  marching  towards 
Leipsic.  But,  as  soon  as  he  learnt  that  the  Prussians  were 
likely  to  be  attacked,  he  changed  his  route,  and  arrived  at 
Jutterboch,  by  forced  marches,  just  as  the  Prussian  army, 
after  having  sustained  the  unequal  combat  for  a  long  time, 
were  nearly  overpowered  by  the  enemy.  For  a  moment 
the  Russians  and  Swedes  halted,  in  order  to  form  in  the 
order  of  battle :  as  soon  as  this  was  accomplished,  seventy 
battalions  and  ten  thousand  horse,  supported  by  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pieces  of  artillery,  advanced  in  columns  of 
attack  ;  four  thousand  Russian  and  Swedish  cavalry  having 
preceded  them,  at  full  speed,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting some  points  against  which  the  enemy  principally 
directed  his  attacks.  At  the  sight  of  this  immense  army 
coming  up  to  the  assistance  of  a  foe  against  whom  they 
had  scarcely  made  any  impression,  the  French  fled  with 
the  utmost  precipitation :  the  allied  cavalry  charged  them, 
as  they  retreated,  with  great  impetuosity,  and  threw  them 
into  the  utmost  disorder.  The  result  of  the  battle  was 
upwards  of  five  thousand  prisoners,  three  standards,  thirty 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  two  hundred  ammunition-waggons. 
Six  thousand  of  the  French  lay  dead  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and,  besides  the  prisoners  taken  in  the  battle,  upwards  of 
two  thousand  five  hundred  were  taken,  ou  the  evening  of 
the  day  on  which  it  was  fought,  in  a  village  on  the  road  to 
Dresden :  so  that,  before  they  completely  effected  their 
escape,  it  was  calculated  that  they  lost,  in  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  prisoners,  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  thousand  men, 
more  than  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  four  hundred  am- 
munition-waggons. The  loss  of  the  Prussians  was  severe, 
amounting,  in  killed  and  wounded,  to  upwards  of  five 
thousand. 

Buonaparte's  situation  was  now  every  day  becoming 
more  critical ;  and  yet  he  did  not  seem  to  be  sensible  of 
his  danger,  but  still  remained  at  Dresden.  The  allies 
having  been  defeated  in  their  attempt  to  take  this  city, 
altered  their  plan;  but  it  was  still  a  plan  of  consummate 
skill,  and  was  carried  into  execution  with  the  utmost 
activity,  promptitude,  and  decision.  Their  grand  object 
was,  to  gather  all  their  forces  in  the  route  between  Dres- 
den and  Leipsic ;  or,  if  this  could  not  be  effected,  to 
unite  before  Leipsic,  so  as  completely  to  cut  off  Buona- 
parte's retreat  into  France.    But,  in  order  to  carry  this 
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plan  into  execution,  it  was  necessary  to  distract  the  atten- 
tion and  the  forces  of  their  adversary :  and  this  they  ac- 
complished most  effectually ;  for,  by  advancing  from  the 
valley  of  Toplitz,  on  the  side  of  Bohemia,  towards  Dres- 
den, and  another  time  from  the  side  of  Silesia,  towards 
the  same  place,  they  obliged  Buonaparte  to  weaken  and 
harass  his  troops ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  came  nearly  up  with 
them,  they  retreated.  While  he  was  in  pursuit  of  one 
branch  of  the  allied  army,  another  menaced  Dresden;  so 
that,  at  last,  his  troops  were  completely  exhausted. 

The  allies,  in  the  mean  time,  were  receiving  immense 
reinforcements,  especially  from  Russia;  the  Emperor 
Alexander  exerting  himself  to  the  utmost  to  bring  the 
campaign  to  a  successful  termination.  Besides  large  bo- 
dies of  regular  troops,  the  cossacks  were  strongly  rein- 
forced ;  and,  in  the  situation  of  the  French  army,  they 
were  of  most  essential  service,  intercepting  the  commu- 
nication with  France,  and  cutting  off  the  supplies.  By 
their  means,  many  letters  from  the  French  officers,  to 
their  relations  and  friends  in  France,  were  intercepted,  in 
all  of  which  a  most  deplorable  picture  was  drawn  of  their 
distressed  situation  :  most  of  them,  indeed,  represented 
their  condition  as  equally  dreadful  with  what  it  had  been 
in  the  Russian  campaign;  nor  did  they  hold  out  any  pros- 
pect of  extricating  themselves  from  it. 

In  Italy,  the  affairs  of  Buonaparte  were  equally  unsuc- 
cessful. Beauhamois  had  collected  a  large  army,  but  it 
was  dispirited ;  the  people  of  the  country  where  it  was 
stationed  manifested  strong  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction  ; 
and,  when  the  Austrian  General  Nugent  advanced,  he 
found  himself  compelled,  after  some  ineffectual  attempts 
to  keep  his  ground,  to  retire  from  the  head  of  the  Adriatic 
towards  Venice.  Davoust,  also,  who  had  advanced  from 
the  vicinity  of  Hamburgh  into  Schwerin,  probably  for  the 
purpose  of  co-operating  with  Oudinot,  being  held  in  check 
by  Count  Walmoden,  and  having  learnt  the  fate  of  Oudi- 
not's  army,  thought  proper  to  commence  his  retreat. 

These,  however,  which  in  ordinary  times  would  have  been 
considered  as  important  events,  in  the  present  situation  of 
the  continent  scarcely  attracted  the  attention  of  the  public  ; 
all  thought  and  conjecture  being  absorbed  on  what  was 
likely  to  happen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dresden.  Buo- 
naparte persisted  in  retaining  that  city,  notwithstanding  his 
own  armies  were  greatly  weakened,  and  the  allies  were 
gradually  drawing  round  him  in  immense  force.  On  the 
side  of  Bohemia,  Prince  Schwartzenberg  continued  to 
advance;  while  Blucher,  by  pressing  forward  on  the  side 
of  Silesia,  about  the  7th  of  September,  effected  a  junc- 
tion with  the  grand  army.  By  this  junction,  a  powerful 
force  was  thrown  on  the  right  of  the  French  in  Lusatia; 
while  several  other  Austrian  divisions,  together  with  the 
Russians  and  Prussians,  under  the  command  of  Barclay 
de  Tolly  and  Wittgenstein,  (in  all  about  eighty  thousand 
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men,)  having  re-entered  Saxony,  moved  on  Pima,  within 
eight  miles  of  Dresden.  Thus  threatened,  Buonaparte 
was  again  compelled  to  leave  that  city  ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
approached  the  main  Austrian  army,  it  gradually  retired, 
drawing  him  towards  the  mountains  of  Bohemia.  He  did 
not  cross  the  frontier,  however,  to  any  great  distance, 
urging,  in  his  official  bulletin,  as  an  excuse  for  not  follow- 
ing the  allies,  that  he  could  not  get  his  cannon  down  the 
declivities.  On  the  11th  of  September,  he  again  return- 
ed to  Dresden. 

By  these  movements  of  the  allies,  not  only  did  Prince 
Schwartzenberg  open  a  communication  with  General  Blu- 
cher at  Gobel,  but  the  Crown  Prince  also  communicated 
with  the  same  general  at  Bautzen.  At  the  former  place 
Prince  Poniatowski  was  posted;  but  he  was  compelled  to 
retire  within  fifteen  miles  of  Dresden,  while  Macdonald 
was  obliged  to  take  up  a  position  on  the  Spree,  within 
thirty  miles  of  the  same  city.  Marmont,  also,  who  had 
occupied  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe  with  the  sixth  corps, 
was  recalled,  and  sent,  together  with  the  cavalry  under 
Murat,  to  Grossen  Hayn,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  north 
of  Dresden,  to  check  the  Swedes,  who  were  advancing  in 
that  direction.  Marshal  Ney,  after  his  defeat  by  the 
Crown  Prince  at  J  utterboch,  took  shelter  under  the  can- 
non of  Torgau.  Such  were  the  positions  of  the  armies 
and  the  state  of  affairs,  to  the  north  and  east  of  Dresden, 
about  the  middle  of  September.  On  the  14th,  the  grand 
army  of  the  allies  again  advanced  from  the  valley  of  Top- 
litz, in  Bohemia,  driving  back  the  first,  second,  and  four- 
teenth, French  corps,  which,  with  the  guards,  were  posted 
on  the  frontiers.  Buonaparte  was  again  compelled  to 
leave  Dresden,  to  reinforce  his  advanced  divisions,  and 
to  repair  the  blunders  of  his  generals.  On  the  ljlh  and 
lGth,  the  allies,  having  succeeded  in  drawing  him  out  of 
the  city,  and  in  harassing  his  troops,  retired  into  Bo- 
hemia. 

It  was  now  no  longer  possible  for  Buonaparte  to  con- 
ceal his  critical  situation  from  the  people  of  France.  He 
had,  in  his  bulletin  respecting  the  battle  of  Dresden,  re- 
presented the  allied  army  as  utterly  defeated,  exagge- 
rating their  loss  as  high  as  sixty  thousand  men,  and  boast- 
ing that  they  would  not  be  able  to  resume  offensive  opera- 
tions :  it  was  with  a  very  bad  grace,  therefore,  that  he 
acknowledged  his  inability  either  to  advance,  or  to  make 
head  against  an  enemy,  who,  if  his  former  accounts  were 
correct,  were  so  much  weakened  and  disorganized.  But 
there  was  no  possibility  of  escaping  out  of  his  perilous 
situation,  unless  large  reinforcements  were  sent  to  him  : 
and,  besides,  the  real  state  of  the  case  could  not  be  so 
alarming  as  that  which  the  Parisians  apprehended  ;  for  the 
intercourse  with  France  was  so  precarious,  that  informa- 
tion respecting  the  army  was  obtained  only  at  consider- 
able intervals,  and  of  a  very  unsatisfactory  nature. 
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On  the  4th  of  October,  an  extraordinary  meeting  of 
the  French  senate  was  held,  at  which  Cambaceres,  after 
laying  before  them  the  long-delayed  report  concerning  the 
war  with  Austria  and  Sweden,  acknowledged  that  Buona- 
parte's means  were  inadequate  to.  the  emergency  of  his 
situation,  and  called  on  them  for  a  fresh  conscription. 
This,  however,  was  proposed  too  late  to  be  of  much  ser- 
vice to  Buonaparte  :  the  allies,  long  before  it  could  be 
raised,  had  carried  into  full  execution  their  grand  plan. 

By  the  9th  of  October,  the  head-quarters  of  Prince 
Schwartzenberg  were  established  near  Leipsic ;  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Sweden  and  Blucher,  having  crossed  the  Elbe 
at  different  points,  were  in  communication  with  the  main 
army :  thus  a  complete  chain  was  drawn  across  this  part 
of  Saxony,  while  General  Benningsen  advanced  towards 
Dresden,  on  the  great  road  from  Toplitz.  The  cossacks 
under  Platoff  were  in  advance  at  Lutzen.  Thus  Buona- 
parte's communication  with  France  was  completely  de- 
stroyed ;  while  his  army  was  in  great  distress,  his  maga- 
zines were  nearly  exhausted,  and  the  country  which  he 
occupied  was  destitute  of  the  means  of  replenishing 
them. 

On  the  7th  of  October,  Buonaparte  quitted  Dresden, 
taking  with  him  the  royal  family  of  Saxony.  It  is  im- 
possible to  assign  any  rational  motive  for  his  long  con- 
tinuance in  that  city ;  nor  can  his  conduct  be  accounted 
for,  unless  we  suppose  that  he  was  under  the  same  infatu- 
ation, which,  during  the  Russian  campaign,  led  him  to 
advance,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  into  a  hostile  and 
barren  country,  and  to  continue  at  Moscow  till  retreat 
was  almost  impossible.  For  his  conduct  in  the  Russian 
campaign,  however,  something  like  a  rational  motive  may 
be  assigned :  he  had  often,  by  rapid  advances  into  the  in- 
terior of  his  enemy's  territory,  and  especially  by  occupy- 
ing their  capital,  forced  them  to  make  peace :  he  had 
once  already  intimidated  or  deceived  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander into  a  disgraceful  treaty  ,  and  he  might  hope  that  he 
could  again  effect  the  same  object.  But  what  hope  could 
he  possibly  have,  that,  by  his  continuance  at  Dresden, 
either  the  fortune  of  war  would  become  favourable,  or 
peace  would  be  obtained  ?  To  every  man  of  common 
sense,  it  must  have  been  obvious,  that,  by  staying  at 
Dresden,  his  own  forces  would  be  gradually  reduced  in 
numbers  and  strength,  while  those  of  the  enemy  would  be 
accumulating ;  and  that  they  would  be  enabled  to  cut  off 
his  communication  with  France. 

The  positions  of  the  two  armies,  after  Buonaparte  quit- 
ted Dresden,  were  as  follows : — The  line  of  the  French 
fortresses  on  the  Elbe,  including  Dresden,  Torgau,  Wit- 
temberg,  and  Magdeburg,  extended  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles,  the  course  of  that  river  being  nearly 
north-west.  Torgau  is  about  forty-five  miles,  and  Wit- 
temberg  seventy,  from  Dresden :  seventeen  miles  below 
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Wittemberg,  on  the  left,  the  Elbe  receives  the  Mulda ; 
and  eighteen  miles  further,  the  Saale  :  both  these  rivers  in 
the  higher  part  of  their  course  flow  nearly  parallel  with 
the  Elbe  ;  and  Leipsic  stands  between  them,  being  dis- 
tant from  the  Saale  eighteen  miles,  from  the  Mulda  thir- 
teen, and  from  the  Elbe  thirty-live.  As,  therefore,  the  com- 
bined army  of  the  Crown  Prince  and  Blucher  occupied 
a  line  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Saale,  from  its  mouth 
near  to  the  spot  opposite  Leipsic,  they  cut  off  all  com- 
munication between  the  force  collected  round  Leipsic  and 
the  country  westward  of  that  line.  At  the  same  time,  the 
communications  of  the  enemy,  on  the  same  line  further  to 
the  south,  were  cut  off  by  the  army  which  was  marching 
from  the  vicinity  of  Dresden.  On  the  11th  of  October, 
the  advanced  posts  of  these  two  armies  were  in  commu- 
nication, and  they  considerably  outnumbered  the  army  of 
Buonaparte. 

The  grand  object  of  the  allies,  under  these  circum- 
stances, was  to  force  the  Corsican  to  a  battle :  whilst  he 
was  desirous  of  weakening  them  by  drawing  off  part  of 
their  troops.  This  he  attempted  to  accomplish:  the 
Prussian  capital  had  been  left  exposed  by  the  march  of 
the  Crown  Prince  to  join  the  grand  army  of  the  allies : 
and  Buonaparte,  taking  advantage  of  this,  pushed  a  corps 
across  the  Elbe  at  Wittemberg :  but  the  allies,  aware  of 
this  movement,  had  ordered  General  Tauenstein  with 
twelve  thousand  men,  to  fall  back  and  cover  Berlin  ;  so 
that  the  French  forces,  having  failed  in  their  object,  were 
recalled. 

Hitherto  the  allies  of  Napoleon  had  remained  more 
faithful  to  him  than  might  have  been  expected  ;  but,  about 
this  period,  the  King  of  Bavaria  deserted  him,  and  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  alliance  and  concert  with  Austria,  by 
which  General  Wrede,  with  thirty-five  thousand  Bavarian 
troops,  was  immediately  to  co-operate  with  those  of  Aus- 
tria, twenty-five  thousand  of  which  were  to  be  placed 
under  his  command. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  Buonaparte's  head-quarters 
were  at  Dubeu,  on  the  Mulda.  To  this  place  he  had  ad- 
vanced from  Leipsic,  probably  with  the  hope  of  leading 
the  allies  to  believe  that  he  intended  to  threaten  Berlin 
with  his  whole  force  ;  but,  finding  that  this  manoeuvre  did 
not  succeed,  on  the  14th  he  collected  his  whole  force  iu 
and  round  Leipsic.  Ney,  with  the  fourth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  corps,  under  the  commands  of  Bertrand,  Mar- 
niont,  and  Regnier,  occupied  a  line  about  four  or  five 
miles  to  the  north  of  that  city,  which  protected  the  roads 
to  Magdeburg  and  Dessau.  Opposite  to  him  was  posted 
the  Silesian  army,  under  General  Blucher,  whose  head- 
quarters, on  the  14th,  were  on  the  road  to  Halle,  about 
fourteen  miles  from  Leipsic.  On  the  15th,  Blucher  at- 
tacked the  enemy  :  the  contest  was  most  obstinate  and 
sanguinary :  it  began  at  mid-day,  and  continued  till  the 
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darkness  of  the  night  separated  the  combatants  :  the  allies, 
however,  completely  succeeded  in  their  object,  compelling 
the  French  to  pass  the  Partha,  a  river  which  protects 
Leipsic  to  the  northward  and  eastward.  The  loss  of  the 
allies  was  between  six  and  seven  thousand  men ;  that  of 
the  French  about  twelve  thousand  :  one  eagle  and  twenty- 
eight  pieces  of  cannon  were  also  taken. 

\Vliile  this  contest  was  going  on  to  the  north  of  Leip- 
«ic,  a  more  furious  conflict  took  place  between  the  grand 
army  of  Bohemia,  commanded  by  Prince  Schwartzeuberg, 
which  advanced  towards  Leipsic  by  the  converging  roads 
of  Lutzen,  Zwenkau,  Borna,  and  Colditz,  and  that  pan 
of  the  French  army  which  was  commanded  by  Buonaparte 
in  person.  The  position  of  the  centre  of  the  allies  was 
about  six  mile?  to  the  south  of  Leipsic  :  against  it  Buo- 
naparte icsolved  to  make  a  furious  attack,  either  in  the 
hope  of  cutting  his  way  through,  or  throwing  the  allies 
into  confusion.  Accordingly,  bringing  up  all  his  cavalry 
under  Murat,  he  made  a  desperate  push  on  the  centre, 
and,  for  a  short  time,  succeeded  in  forcing  it.  The  Aus- 
trian reserve  was  now  brought  up ;  and  their  cuirassiers, 
having  formed  in  columns,  charged  with  the  most  con- 
summate skill  and  intrepidity,  forcing  every  thing  before 
them.  The  French  cavalry  were  compelled  to  give  way; 
and,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  both  armies  remained  on  the 
ground  on  which  the  contest  commenced. 

On  the  18th,  the  Crown  Prince  received  a  reinforce- 
ment from  Genera!  Blucher  of  thirty  thousand  men,  in- 
fantry, cavalry,  and  artillery:  with  which  it  was  arranged 
that  he  should  attack  the  enemy  on  the  river  Partha,  six 
miles  northward  of  Leipsic,  on  the  road  to  Torgau  ;  while 
Blucher  was  to  retain  his  position  near  Leipsic,  and  en- 
deavour to  gain  possession  of  that  place.  As  the  allied 
generals  were  aware  of  Buouaparte's  usual  plan  of  bring- 
ing the  w  hole  of  his  force  to  bear  on  one  point,  it  was 
agreed  that,  if  he  should  have  recourse  to  this  measure, 
the  allies  should  reciprocally  support  each  other,  and  con- 
cert further  movements. 

The  first  operation  w  as  undertaken  by  the  Crown  Prince : 
that  part  of  the  enemy's  force  which  was  opposed  to  him 
had  taken  up  a  strong  position  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Partha,  with  its  right  resting  on  the  heights  of  Faucha, 
and  its  left  towards  Leipsic  :  it  was  therefore  necessary  to 
force  their  right,  and  gain  possession  of  these  heights :  in 
order  to  effect  this,  the  Russians  and  Prussians  in  the 
Crown  Prince's  army  were  ordered  to  advance  against 
them  ;  while  the  Swedes  endeavoured  to  effect  the  passage 
of  the  river  at  1*108611.  The  river  was  crossed  with  little 
opposition  :  and  General  Wmzingerode,  who  commanded 
the  Russians,  took  about  three  thousand  prisoners  and 
some  pieces  of  cannon  at  Faucha. 

Before  the  infantry  of  the  Crown  Prince's  army  had 
sufficient  time  to  make  their  flank  movement,  the  French 
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infantry  abandoned  the  line  of  the  river,  and  retired  over 
the  plain  towards  Leipsic,  occupying  the  villages  through 
which  they  passed,  in  order  to  cover  their  retreat. 

Hitherto  the  allies  had  met  with  little  resistance  :  but 
General  Langeron,  with  part  of  General  Blucher's  army, 
having  attempted  to  carry  one  of  the  villages  on  the  road 
to  Leipsic,  which  the  enemy  had  occupied  in  considerable 
forc  e,  was  opposed  with  great  obstinacy  :  however,  he  at 
length  carried  it,  but  was  driven  back.  As  the  possession 
of  this  village  was  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  further 
operations  of  the  allies,  General  Blucher  sent  the  most 
positive  orders  that  it  should  be  re-occupied  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet;  and  this  was  accomplished  before  it  grew 
dark.  There  was  attached  to  the  Crown  Prince's  army  a 
rocket-brigade,  which  was  brought  into  action  with  such 
effect  as  to  paralyse  a  solid  square  of  infantry,  w  hich,  after 
one  fire  from  Congreve's  formidable  w  eapons,  surrendered 
themselves  as  if  panic-struck. 

About  this  period  of  the  battle,  twenty-two  Saxon  ar- 
tillery-men, two  battalions  of  the  same  nation,  and  two 
Westphalian  regiments  of  hussars,  quitted  the  ranks  of 
the  enemy  and  joined  the  allies:  the  artillery  were  imme- 
diately turned  against  the  French ;  and  the  Crown  Prince 
headed  the  men  in  a  charge  against  their  former  oppressors. 

In  consequence  of  the  successes  of  the  allies  to  the 
north  of  Leipsic,  a  communication  was  established  be- 
tween the  grand  attacks  ;  and  several  officers  from  the  Bo- 
hemian array  took  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  in- 
form the  Crow  u  Priuce  of  the  operations  which  had  oc- 
curred to  the  south  of  that  place.  In  this  direction,  and 
to  the  south-east  and  south-west  of  Leipsic,  the  resistance 
of  the  French  was  more  determined  than  it  was  to  the 
north  :  but  the  plan  and  arrangements  of  the  allies  were 
laid  down  with  so  much  judgment,  and  executed  in  such 
a  masterly  manner,  that  the  enemy  were  at  length  coib- 
pelled  to  retreat.  In  the  battle  of  this  day,  the  French 
lost  at  least  fifty  thousand  men  in  killed,  wound  'd,  and 
prisoners,  besides  sixty-five  pieces  of  artillery. 

Buonaparte  now  perceived  that  he  had  no  alternative, 
but  either  to  throw  himself  into  Leipsic,  and  await  the 
result  of  the  assault  of  the  allies,  or  to  escape  by  the  line 
of  the  Upper  Saale.  He  seems  to  have  hesitated,  for  a 
long  time,  which  plan  to  choose;  at  length,  he  chose  the 
latter,  leaving  Leipsic  only  two  hours  before  the  allies  en- 
tered it.  Their  victorious  troops,  after  having  slept  on 
the  field  of  battle,  attacked  and  carried  Leipsic  the  next 
morning,  after  a  short  resistance.  The  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden, 
entered  the  town  at  different  points,  at  the  head  of  their 
respective  troops,  and  met  in  the  great  square,  where  they 
were  greeted  by  the  inhabitants  with  the  most  heart-felt 
joy.  The  King  of  Saxony,  and  all  his  court,  were  made 
prisoners 
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In  the  account  which  Buonaparte  gave  to  the  French 
nation  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  he  claimed  the  victory 
up  to  the  moment  when  the  troops  of  Saxony  and  West- 
phalia deserted  him ;  and  ascribed  his  subsequent  disasters 
entirely  to  this  circumstance ;  not  adverting  to  the  extreme 
improbability  of  a  story  which  represented  his  allies  as 
leaving  a  victorious,  and  joining  a  defeated,  army.  In 
his  bulletin,  he  also  mentions  a  circumstance,  which,  if 
true,  must  have  been  known,  and  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  stated  in  the  official  account  of  the  allies:  he  says, 
that,  when  he  found  it  necessary  to  evacuate  Leipsic,  orders 
were  given  for  the  destruction  of  a  bridge,  after  his  troops 
had  crossed  the  river;  but  that  the  bridge  was  broken 
down  long  before  they  had  all  crossed  it,  and  that  this  oc- 
casioned his  loss  to  be  much  more  severe  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been.  In  order  to  convince  the  Parisians 
that  he  had  been  really  victorious  in  the  battle  of  Leipsic, 
he  transmitted  to  them  some  standards  and  colours,  which 
he  asserted  were  the  proofs  and  fruits  of  his  victory. 

The  retreat  of  Buonaparte  from  Leipsic  with  the  wreck 
of  his  army,  which  might  amount  to  eighty  thousand  men, 
was  scarcely  surpassed  in  disorder  and  misery  by  his  re- 
treat from  Moscow.  As  soon  as  his  route  was  known, 
General  Blucher  despatched  his  light  troops  after  him  : 
the  cossacks  even  got  before  him,  intercepted  his  sup- 
plies, and  infused  the  greatest  alarm  into  his  dispirited 
soldiers ;  while  General  Wrede,  with  the  Bavarians  and 
Austrians  under  his  command,  some  time  before  the  battle 
of  Leipsic,  had  been  despatched,  in  anticipation  of  its 
result,  by  a  route  which  enabled  them  to  come  up  with 
Buonaparte  before  he  reached  the  Rhine.  At  Hanau,  a 
desperate  conflict  took  place :  the  French  fought  obsti- 
nately ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  and  the  superiority  of 
their  numbers,  they  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  about 
ten  thousand  men.  As  soon  as  he  reached  the  Rhine, 
Buonaparte  left  his  army,  and  hastened  to  Paris,  leaving 
orders  ''iat  all  the  strong  places  on  that  river  and  on  the 
frontiers  should  be  garrisoned. 

On  his  arrival  at  Paris,  the  senate  was  immediately  con- 
vened, when  it  was  resolved  to  place  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men  at  the  disposal  of  the  minister  of  war.  This 
measure  was  declared  to  be  necessary  in  consequence  of 
the  treachery  of  his  allies  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic  ;  and  the 
people  of  France  were  reminded  of  the  partition  of  Poland  ; 
and  asked,  what  would  be  the  situation  of  their  country, 
should  the  enemy,  who  were  on  its  frontiers,  penetrate  into 
her  territory.  After  appealing  to  the  honour  of  Frenchmen, 
Buonaparte  declared,  that,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  the 
whole  power  of  the  nation,  he  would  be  as  moderate  as 
when  he  granted  Austria  the  peace  of  Leoben  and  Campo 
Formio,  in  the  hope  of  signing  that  of  Europe.  But, 
though  a  tone  of  confidence  was  thus  kept  up,  proposi- 
tions were  laid  before  the  senate,  which  plainly  indicated 
130.       vol.  n. 
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the  alarm  and  apprehension  of  Buonaparte  :  for,  although 
the  period  had  arrived  at  which  the  powers  of  the  deputies 
to  the  legislative  body  of  the  fourth  series  were  to  expire, 
it  was  proposed  that  these  powers  should  be  continued, 
and  that  the  emperor  should  appoint  to  the  presidentship 
of  the  legislative  body,  in  place  of  choosing,  as  formerly, 
from  among  five  candidates  presented  to  him  by  that  body. 
With  respect  to  the  mode  of  raising  and  arranging  his 
conscripts,  it  was  decreed  that  they  should  be  taken 
from  the  classes  of  1806,  1807,  and  the  following  years; 
while  those  of  1811,  1812,  1813,  to  and  including  those 
of  1814,  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  minister  of 
war. 

By  the  second  article  of  the  same  decree,  it  was  de- 
clared that  fifty  thousand  men  should  be  immediately  le- 
vied for  actual  service ;  and  fifty  thousand  more  held  in 
readiness,  should  the  eastern  provinces  be  invaded. 

The  mighty  edifice  which  Buonaparte  had  erected  out 
of  the  ruins  of  the  independence  and  liberties  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  which  had  been  cemented  by  the  blood  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  was  now  rapidly  falling  to  pieces :  the 
victory  of  Leipsic,  hy  freeing  the  minds  of  the  princes  of 
Germany  from  all  apprehensions  of  his  power,  proved 
how  eager  they  were  to  resume  their  legitimate  character 
and  authority.  Holland  threw  off  the  yoke  of  servitude, 
and  recalled  the  Prince  of  Orange,  whom  she  invested 
with  the  title  of  "  Sovereign  Prince  of  the  Netherlands  ;  " 
Wurtemburg  concluded  peace  with  the  allies ;  and  the 
confederation  of  the  Rhine  was  dissolved  ;  so  that,  to  use 
Napoleon's  own  words,  "  no  sovereigns  remained  attached 
to  him  except  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Naples."  The 
attachment  of  the  former  to  him,  in  the  day  of  his  disas- 
ters, was  very  extraordinary ;  and  by  no  act  was  it  more 
decidedly  marked  than  by  the  impotent  and  impolitic  de- 
claration of  war  against  Austria,  which  the  King  of  Den- 
mark issued  almost  at  the  very  moment  when  Buonaparte 
was  in  the  extreme  crisis  of  his  fate.  The  attachment  of 
Murat  was  of  a  more  questionable  character :  after  the 
battle  of  Leipsic,  instead  of  remaining  to  assist  Buona- 
parte in  his  retreat,  he  hurried  back  to  his  own  territories 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  lost  no  time  in  attempting  to 
negotiate  with  the  victorious  confederates. 

But  to  return  to  the  operations  of  the  allies.  While 
their  grand  army  was  directing  its  march  towards  the  Rhine 
near  Mentz,  the  Crown  Prince,  with  the  army  of  the 
north,  moved  towards  Cassel :  his  object  was  to  eater 
Holland,  but  this  route  he  was  induced  to  alter.  Davoust 
was  still  in  considerable  force  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Elbe,  where  the  army  under  Walmoden  was  not  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  oppose  him.  Before,  therefore,  the 
northern  army  could  act  with  full  effect  in  Holland,  it 
was  desirable  that  its  rear  should  be  entirely  secure  :  be- 
sides, by  marching  against  Davoust,  there  was  a  proba- 
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bility  of  rescuing  Hamburgh  from  his  devastation,  and  of 
opening,  through  it,  an  immediate  communication  with 
England.  The  Crown  Prince,  in  changing  his  plan  of 
operations,  had  also  another  object  in  view,  which  was 
the  liberation  of  his  Britannic  majesty's  Hanoverian  do- 
minions. On  the  1st  of  November,  the  allied  troops  en- 
tered them  : — "  The  enthusiasm,  loyalty,  and  unbounded 
joy  of  the  people,"  says  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  in  his  offi- 
cial despatch,  "are  not  to  be  described;  and,  although 
ten  years  had  separated  this  country  from  their  legitimate 
sovereign,  it  is  obvious  he  lives  in  their  hearts  with  the 
same  deep-rooted  affection  as  ever.  It  is  a  remarkable 
and  gratifying  anecdote  (he  adds)  that,  during  the  eleva- 
tion of  new  authority,  and  the  destruction  of  every  ancient 
memorial,  the  bust  of  our  revered  monarch  (which,  1  be- 
lieve, was  a  present  of  her  majesty's  to  the  professors  and 
students)  has  retained  its  place  in  the  university  of  Got- 
tingen,  and  no  sacrilegious  hand  has  ever  offered  to  re- 
move it. " 

As  soon  as  the  Crown  Prince  had  arranged  a  provisional 
government  in  Hanover,  he  marched  against  Davoust,  who 
appeared  at  first  disposed  to  await  a  general  engagement 
behind  the  Stecknitz  ;  but  the  Danes  having  separated 
from  him,  he  retired  into  Hamburgh,  which  he  employed 
himself  in  provisioning  and  fortifying,  with  the  deter- 
mination of  defending  it  to  the  last  extremity.  On  this, 
the  Crown  Prince  marched  against  Lubeck,  which  was 
defended  by  a  Danish  garrison  :  after  a  short  resistance, 
the  inhabitants  being  well-disposed  towards  the  Swedes, 
the  commandant  capitulated.  The  Crown  Prince  next 
entered  Danish  Holstein,  which  he  overran  in  a  very  short 
time.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Danish  government 
to  raise  the  militia  of  this  province;  but  they  refused  to 
arm  against  the  allies,  and  actually  tired  upon  the  French. 
The  Danish  army,  after  being  driven  out  of  Holstein, 
took  up  a  position  on  the  Eyder ;  but,  finding  themselves 
unable  to  cope  with  their  antagonists,  the  Prince  of  Hesse, 
who  commanded  them,  requested  an  armistice  :  this,  how- 
ever, not  leading  to  the  acceptance  of  the  basis  of  nego- 
tiation proposed  by  the  Crown  Prince,  hostilities  were  re- 
commenced, and  Gluckstadt  was  taken.  At  last,  when 
the  Swedish  army  had  reached  Colding,  the  frontier-town 
of  Jutland,  the  Danish  government  thought  proper  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  Sweden  and  Great  Britain  ;  the 
conditions  of  which  were,  that  Norway  should  be  ceded 
to  Sweden  ;  in  return  for  which,  Denmark  was  to  have 
Swedish  Pomerania;  that  Stralsund  should  be  a  depot  for 
British  goods ;  that  Britain  should  restore  to  Denmark  all 
that  she  had  conquered  from  her,  except  Heligoland;  that 
the  Danes  should  join  the  allies  with  ten  thousand  men, 
on  receiving  a  subsidy  from  England  of  four  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds;  that  she  should  abolish  the  slave-trade;  and 
that  Britain  and  Sweden  should  use  their  good  offices  to 
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bring  about  a  peace  between  Denmark  and  the  rest  of 
the  allies. 

After  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  General  St.  Cyr,  with  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  thousand  men,  threw  himself  into 
Dresden,  where  he  was  besieged  by  a  divison  of  the  al- 
lied army.  As  soon  as  he  found  there  was  no  probability 
of  his  being  reinforced  or  relieved,  St.  Cyr  proposed  to 
capitulate,  on  condition  that  he  and  his  troops  should  be 
sent  back  to  France.  To  this  condition  the  Russian  ge-  ' 
neral  at  first  said  he  had  no  authority  to  accede;  but  St. 
Cyr  pressing  it,  at  last  obtained  it.  As  soon,  however, 
as  the  circumstance  was  known  to  Prince  Schwartzen- 
berg,  he  expressed  his  displeasure  at  the  terms  which 
were  granted,  and  refused  to  sanction  them ;  at  the  same 
time  directing  that  St.  Cyr  and  his  troops  should  be  re- 
placed in  Dresden,  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  same 
advantages  that  they  possessed  when  they  capitulated ;  or 
that,  if  he  refused  to  return  into  Dresden,  that  he  and 
his  troops  should  be  regarded  as  prisoners  of  war,  and 
marched  into  Russia.  St.  Cyr  refused  to  return  into 
Dresden,  and  was,  therefore,  compelled  to  embrace  the 
other  alternative. 

By  the  end  of  November,  nearly  all  the  strong  places 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine  were  in  the  possession  of 
the  allies;  and  such  as  were  not,  were  closely  invested. 

On  the  2d  of  December,  the  allies,  having  completed 
their  arrangements,  crossed  the  Rhine  for  the  purpose  of 
invading  France  :  as,  however,  the  strong  fortresses  near 
Mentz  rendered  the  passage  in  this  place  rather  difficult, 
they  preferred  passing  through  part  of  Switzerland. 

Buonaparte,  aware  of  the  defenceless  state  of  his  fron- 
tiers on  that  side,  had  employed  his  partisans  among  the 
Swiss  to  declare  the  neutrality  of  their  country.  As,  how- 
ever, this  neutrality  was  evidently  designed  to  benefit  one 
belligerent  party  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  and,  as  it 
was  well  known  that  the  majoiity  of  the  Swiss  were  ex- 
tremely desirous  of  freeing  themselves  from  the  French, 
and  of  regaining  their  old  form  of  government,  the  allies 
did  not  hesitate  to  march  through  Switzerland  into  France. 
But  their  conduct  on  this,  as  well  as  on  other  occasions, 
formed  an  honourable  contrast  to  that  of  the  French  under 
similar  circumstances :  they  did  indeed  pass  with  their 
armies  through  Switzerland ;  but  their  troops  were  strictly 
enjoined,  and  were  themselves  disposed,  to  consider  and 
treat  the  Swiss  as  friends. 

The  declaration  issued  by  the  allies  the  day  before  they 
crossed  the  Rhine,  was  equally  distinguished  by  its  mo- 
deration, good  sense,  and  sound  policy,  all  of  which  were 
expressed  in  the  most  perspicuous  and  satisfactory  lan- 
guage. In  fact,  it  was  a  declaration  calculated  to  leave 
on  the  mind  of  every  reader  the  conviction  that  the  al- 
lies were  perfectly  sincere;  that  their  object  was,  what 
they  declared  it  to  be, — peace ; — and  that  they  w  ished  for 
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iuc'n  a  peace  as  Fiance  might  honourably  accede  to,  and 
which,  being  fair  and  just  for  all  parties,  it  might  be 
hoped  would  be  permanent. 

Buonaparte,  in  the  mean  time,  remained  at  Paris,  not- 
withstanding the  territory  of  France  was  invaded  ;  nor  was 
there  any  evidence  that  he  was  effectually  preparing  to 
meet  the  allied  armies  :  he  did  not  even  boast  of  his  means  : 
it  was  indeed  stated  that  there  were  twelve  thousand  men 
at  Metz,  but  that  was  the  largest  number  said  to  be  any 
where,  except  at  Paris.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to  be  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  adopting  language,  in  his  address  to 
the  French  uation,  very  different  from  that  which  he- 
had  formerly  employed  ; — "  Beam,  Alsace,  and  Franche 
Comtek"  said  he,  "  are  invaded.  I  call  upon  the  French 
to  succour  the  French.  Peace,  and  the  deliverance  of 
our  territory,  ought  to  be  our  rallying  cry  :  the  question  is 
now  no  more  to  recover  the  conquests  we  have  made" 

Notwithstanding  this  appeal,  the  Corsican  found  the 
French  nation  very  reluctant  in  coming  forward  against 
the  allies ;  and  the  regular  armies  which  still  remained  to 
him,  were  by  no  means  equal  to  cope  with  them ;  they 
therefore  advanced  into  France  with  little  opposition  or 
resistance.  By  the  middle  of  January,  part  of  the  allied 
army  occupied  Langres,  an  ancient  and  considerable  town, 
one  hundred  miles  within  the  French  frontier :  until  the 
allies  reached  this  town,  there  was  not  a  shot  fired  at  them 
by  any  but  the  military ;  but  here  the  inhabitants  fired  at 
them,  though  without  effect.  The  principal  French 
armies,  which  Buonaparte  had  been  able  to  collect,  were 
under  the  command  of  Marshals  Victor  and  Marmont : 
the  former  advanced  into  Alsace,  where  he  met  the  Ba- 
varians under  General  Wrede  :  the  French,  however,  were 
obliged  to  evacuate  this  province,  and,  being  pursued  by 
the  Bavarians,  they  were  brought  to  action  in  Lorraine : 
the  engagement  was  severe,  and  obstinately  contested  ; 
but  at  length  the  French  were  defeated  with  great  loss,  and 
compelled  to  retreat  on  Luneville.  The  cossacks,  accord- 
ing to  their  usual  custom,  were  greatly  in  advance,  and, 
by  the  middle  of  January,  had  pushed  on  between  Epinal 
and  Nancy.  That  these  troops  should  have  been  able  to 
come  so  near  Paris,  is  a  convincing  proof  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  Buonaparte's  means  effectually  to  repel  the  al- 
lies. The  second  French  army,  under  the  command  of 
Marmont,  was  ordered  to  oppose  the  advance  of  Blucher; 
but  it  was  unequal  to  this  object,  both  in  relative  force 
and  equipment.  Marmont,  therefore,  retreated  before 
the  Prussian  general  to  the  Saare,  behind  which  river, 
and  within  the  frontiers  of  old  France,  he  took  up  a  po- 
sition :  his  retreat  was  much  harassed  on  one  flank  by 
Count  Sacken,  who  occupied  Worms,  Spires,  and  Deux 
Ponts ;  while,  on  the  other  flank,  he  was  approached  by 
General  D'Yorck,  who  occupied  Treves  and  Saar-Louis. 
From  this  sketch  it  is  obvious  thafc,  even  within  one  month 
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after  the  allies  had  crossed  the  Rhine,  they  had  approacn- 
ed  within  no  considerable  distance  of  Paris ;  while  the 
French  armies  which  Buonaparte  had  hitherto  been  able 
to  collect  were  altogether  inadequate  to  resist  them. 

Before  the  end  of  January,  the  situation  of  Buonaparte 
was  still  more  desperate  and  degrading:  at  that  time,  Mar- 
mont had  fled  to  Verdun  ;  Victor  to  Commercy  ;  Mortier 
to  Chamont;  and  Macdonald  to  Namur ;  while  the  allies 
occupied  Lorraine,  as  far  as  the  Meuse ;  together  with 
the  whole  of  Alsace,  Franche  Conit£,  and  great  part  of 
Burgundy.  Under  these  circumstances,  Buonaparte,  being 
unable  to  rouse  the  French  nation,  at  last  determined  to 
sue  for  peace.  The  allied  sovereigns  had  taken  up  their 
head-quarters  at  Chatillon ;  and  thither  Caulincourt  was 
ordered  to  proceed,  to  negotiate  a  peace :  but,  as  Lord 
Castlereagh  had  not  yet  arrived  from  England  to  join  the 
allied  sovereigns,  the  French  ambassador  was  obliged  to 
await  his  arrival. 

In  consequence  of  the  rapid  advance  of  the  allies,  and 
the  total  indifference  of  the  French  nation  to  the  ap- 
parently approaching  fate  of  Buonaparte,  the  Bourbon 
family  naturally  began  to  entertain  a  hope  that  they  might 
at  last  be  restored  to  their  country.  The  allies,  indeed, 
had  carefully  abstained  from  even  intimating  to  the  French 
nation  that  they  wished  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  ; 
on  the  contrary,  at  this  period  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  they  were  willing  to  treat  with  Buonaparte.  The 
British  government,  though  more  averse  to  make  peace 
with  him,  yet  were  not  disposed  to  act  in  opposition  to 
the  plans  of  the  allies  ;  but  it  was  generally  believed  that 
the  Prince  Regent  was  strongly  inclined  to  support  the 
cause  of  the  Bourbons.  Louis  the  XVIIIth  himself  was 
unable,  from  age  and  infirmity,  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
restoration  of  himself  and  his  family  :  but  Monsieur,  the 
Duke  d'Angouleme,  and  the  Duke  de  Berri,  more  active 
and  enterprising,  embarked  for  the  continent  towards  the 
end  of  January. 

After  a  considerable  delay,  Buonaparte,  having  con- 
fided the  regency,  during  his  absence,  to  Maria  Louisa, 
and  having  ordered  Berthier  to  precede  him,  left  Paris  on 
the  25th  of  January.  The  French  armies  about  this  time 
were  assembling  within  the  line  of  the  Meuse  ;  Chalons 
on  the  Marne  being  the  point  towards  which  Macdonald, 
Marmont,  Victor,  and  Mortier,  were  retreating  from  dif- 
ferent quarters.  The  allied  armies,  at  the  same  time, 
were  concentrating  and  pressing  on  the  same  point:  Blu- 
cher, by  the  way  of  Nancy  and  Toul^;  and  Schwartzen- 
berg,  who  had  the  chief  command  of  the  Austrian  and 
Russian  armies,  by  Langres  and  Chaumont.  About  the 
end  of  this  month,  the  two  grand  armies  of  the  allies  came 
entirely  into  communication ;  when  the  allied  sovereigns 
resolved,  as  a  mark  of  their  special  confidence  in  Marshal 
Blucher,  to  place  at  his  disposal  the  Austrian  corps  of 
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General  Giulay  and  of  the  Prince  of  Wurtemburg.  The 
French  army,  at  this  time,  were  strongly  posted,  with  their 
right  at  Dienville,  about  three  miles  above  Brienne;  the 
centre  at  the  village  of  La  Rotherie,  and  their  left  to- 
wards Tremillv ;  a  village  and  wood  in  front  of  their  left 
being  also  occupied.  Marshal  Blucher,  having  been  re- 
inforced, made  his  dispositions  to  attack  the  enemy ;  and, 
on  the  1st  of  February,  General  Sacken  moved  from 
Trannes  in  two  columns ;  the  first  on  Dienville,  the  se- 
cond on  La  Rotherie,  while  a  reserve  of  six  thousand  Rus- 
sians was  posted  on  the  heights  between  Trannes  and 
Maison.  The  whole  of  the  force  of  the  allies,  which  they 
brought  into  action  on  this  occasion,  amounted  to  between 
seventy  and  eighty  thousand  men :  that  of  the  enemy  was 
about  the  same  strength,  consisting  of  the  corps  of  Vic- 
tor, Marmont,  and  Mortier.  In  this  engagement,  which 
was  the  first  of  any  magnitude  within  the  French  territo- 
ries, both  Buonaparte  and  Berthier  were  engaged ;  and, 
on  the  other  side,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  were  spectators 
of  it. 

After  some  skirmishing  and  cannonading  in  the  plain, 
nn  obstinate  contest  began  on  the  left,  for  the  position  of 
La  Giberie,  which  the  Prince  of  Wurtemburg  at  length 
succeeded  in  carrying.  Buonaparte,  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  position,  endeavoured  to  remedy  the  dis- 
aster by  moving  a  corps  to  the  left;  but  in  this  movement 
he  was  prevented  by  the  vigilance  of  Marshal  Blucher, 
who  drew  the  whole  of  the  force  under  Sacken  towards  the 
centre,  leaving  Count  Giulay  alone  to  attack  Dienville.  In 
consequence  of  this  movement  on  the  part  of  Blucher,  a 
desperate  engagement  took  place  at  La  Rotherie,  which 
formed  the  key  of  the  enemy's  dispositions.  At  this 
place  Buonaparte  ltd  on  his  troops  in  person,  and  at  first 
was  successful  :  but  the  allies,  knowing  that  they  fought 
under  the  eye  of  their  sovereigns,  and  being  animated  by 
the  example  of  Blucher,  fought  with  the  most  determined 
perseverance. 

At  La  Rotherie,  the  combat  lasted  till  ten  at  night, 
when  the  Russians  remained  masters  of  the  town  ;  though 
the  French  held  the  ground  beyond  it,  and,  at  midnight  of 
the  1st  of  February,  were  in  possession  of  the  heights  of 
Brienne.  It  was  not,  however,  till  two  hours  after  the 
Russians  became  masters  of  La  Rotherie,  that  General 
Giulay  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  Dienville. 

About  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  2d,  Buona- 
parte, being  baffled  in  all  his  attempts  to  re-occupy  the 
village  of  La  Rotherie,  decided  upon  a  retreat,  with  the 
loss  of  seventy-three  pieces  of  cannon  and  four  thousand 
prisoners.  He  accordingly  drew  off  his  troops  in  two 
columns,  oue  upon  Lesmont,  and  the  other  upon  Lassi- 
court.  They  were  followed,  at  day-break,  by  part  of  the 
allied  army;  and  the  French  were  compelled  to  continue 
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their  retreat  on  Troyes,  and  thence  on  Nogent.  On  the 
5th,  the  corps  of  Macdonald  was  defeated  by  D'Yorck, 
between  Vitry  and  Chalons,  with  the  loss  of  three  cannon 
and  several  hundred  prisoners. 

Resolved  not  to  lose  the  fruits  of  their  victories  by  de- 
lay, the  allies  marched  forward,  and,  on  the  7th,  occupied 
Troyes,  one  of  the  most  considerable  towns  in  France. 
The  circumstances  attending  their  occupation  of  this  tow  n 
fully  confirmed  the  opinion  that  the  people  of  France 
were  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  their  emperor;  for,  not- 
withstanding all  his  promises  of  peace,  all  his  representa- 
tions of  the  cruelties  of  the  allies,  and  especially  of  the 
cossacks,  and  notwithstanding  he  invoked  them  by  every 
thing  which  he  thought  dear  to  Frenchmen,  to  rise  en 
masse,  they  were  in  almost  every  instance  immoveable, 
maintaining  a  strict  neutrality. 

After  the  battle  of  Brienne,  the  Prince  of  Schwartzen- 
berg fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Troyes,  and  Marshal  Blu- 
cher at  a  place  about  twenty  miles  to  the  north  of  that 
town.  It  was  naturally  supposed  that  the  latter  would 
follow  the  course  of  the  river  Aube,  until  he  united  his 
army  with  that  under  the  prince  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nogent,  and,  after  the  junction,  force  Buonaparte  to  fight. 
Blucher's  plan,  however,  was  very  different:  from  the 
banks  of  the  Aube  he  marched  northwards  in  the  direction 
of  the  Lower  Marne.  About  the  same  time  Buonaparte, 
accompanied  by  Ney,  Mortier,  and  Marmont,  left  No- 
gent, and,  proceeding  thirty  miles  to  the  north,  attacked 
a  Russian  corps,  and  took  the  whole  of  them  prisoners. 
On  the  following  day,  the  head-quarters  of  Blucher  were 
at  Bergeres  :  on  the  10th,  he  advanced  to  attack  Marmont 
at  Etoges,  who  had  between  eight  and  nine  thousand  men. 
The  enemy,  however,  gradually  retired,  his  rear  suffering 
considerably  from  the  cossacks.  In  the  mean  time,  Buona- 
parte marched  from  Chateau  Thierry;  Generals  D'Yorck 
and  Sacken  having  retired  from  that  place  behind  the 
Marne.  On  the  14th,  the  Corsican,  having  joined  Mar- 
mont, made  a  sudden  and  impetuous  attack  oh  Blucher, 
who  was  inferior  in  numbers,  and  particularly  in  cavalry : 
he  therefore  determined  on  a  retreat,  and  for  this  purpose 
formed  his  infantry  into  squares.  On  these  the  enemy 
made  the  most  desperate  attacks;  but  they  were  received 
with  such  undaunted  firmness,  that  not  one  of  the  squares 
was  broken.  After  a  very  severe  and  unequal  contest, 
w  hich  continued  for  upwards  of  four  hours,  Marshal  Blu- 
cher, observing  a  large  corps  of  cavalry  posted  in  his 
rear,  resolved  to  force  his  way  through  it :  this  he  effected 
by  opening  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry.  But, 
when  he  reached  Etoges  at  night,  he  was  assailed  by  a 
body  of  infantry,  w  hich  had  penetrated  through  bye-roads, 
on  his  flanks  and  rear  :  he  was,  therefore,  again  under  the 
necessity  of  renewing  the  attack  ;  and,  this  obstacle  being 
also  overcome,  two  divisions  of  Blucher's  army  occupied 
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for  the  night  the  position  of  Bergeres.  The  total  loss 
which  he  sustained  during  this  incessant  fighting  was 
nearly  four  thousand  men,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  pri- 
soners. The  loss  of  the  French,  however,  was  consider- 
ably greater,  as  Blucher  was  very  superior  to  them  in 
artillery,  from  which  he  poured  on  them  a  most  destruc- 
tive fire. 

During  these  occurrences,  General  Winzingerode,  who 
had  already  made  himself  master  of  Rheims,  advanced 
against  Soissons.  At  this  place  Buonaparte  had  fixed  a 
reserve  camp,  which  the  general  attacked  with  great  im- 
petuosity. The  contest  was  sharp,  but  not  of  long  dura- 
tion :  the  result  was,  that  two  generals  and  three  thousand 
men  were  taken,  as  well  as  the  town  itself,  not  quite  se- 
venty miles  north-east  of  Paris. 

Such  were  the  operations  on  the  right  of  the  allies ; 
whilst  the  grand  army  put  itself  in  motion  on  the  left. 
On  the  1 1th  of  February,  the  Prince  of  Wurtemburg  car- 
ried by  assault  the  town  of  Sens,  eighty-two  miles  south- 
east of  Paris  ;  and,  having  crossed  the  river  on  which  this 
place  stands,  he  advanced  to  Bray  on  the  Seine,  where 
he  was  joined  by  the  Bavarians  under  General  Wrede. 
Other  corps  of  the  allies  advanced  nearly  in  the  same  di- 
rection, so  that,  by  the  middle  of  February,  they  had 
spread  themselves  about  forty  miles  along  the  course  of 
the  Seine.  The  protection  of  this  important  river  had 
been  intrusted  to  Victor  and  Oudinot,  who,  alarmed  at 
the  advance  and  strength  of  the  allies,  quitted  the  left 
bank,  and  destroyed  the  bridges  :  these,  however,  were 
soon  re-established,  and  Prince  Schwartzenberg  fixed  his 
head-quarters  at  Bray,  On  the  17th  of  February,  the  im- 
perial residence  of  Fontainbleau,  only  forty-one  miles  dis- 
tant from  Paris,  was  carried  by  assault.  The  allies,  how- 
ever, at  this  time,  seem  to  have  divided  themselves  too 
much ;  and  Buonaparte  having  gained  some  partial  advan- 
tages, Prince  Schwartzenberg  called  in  all  his  detachments 
on  the  right  of  the  Seine,  and  united  his  whole  army  be- 
hind that  river.  On  the  18th,  Buonaparte  made  a  des- 
perate attack  on  one  part  of  the  allied  army,  which  was 
posted  near  a  bridge  over  the  Seine.  In  this  attack,  he 
was  foiled  :  he  renewed  it,  and  was  again  defeated  :  again 
he  attacked  the  position,  and  a  third  time  he  was  repulsed 
with  considerable  loss.  Still,  as  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  him  to  gain  this  position,  he  made  a  fourth 
attack,  in  which  he  obtained  possession  of  the  bridge,  and 
passed  over  a  considerable  part  of  his  army. 

The  grand  object  of  the  veteran  Blucher  was  to  reach 
Paris :  and  though,  by  not  being  properly  seconded  in 
this  object,  he  had  suffered  seriously,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  yet  he  resolved  to  renew  his  attempt.  On  the 
19th  of  February,  the  whole  of  his  army  was  united  about 
forty  miles  to  the  north  of  Troyes.  On  the  21st,  he 
moved  to  a  place  on  the  Seine,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
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venting  Oudinot  from  crossing  that  river ;  and,  during  the 
night  of  the  23d,  his  army  was  again  put  in  motion  against 
Marmont,  who  retreated,  and  was  followed  by  Blucher 
nearly  thirty  miles.  Marmont  having  been  joined  by 
Macdonald,  Blucher  resolved,  if  they  made  a  stand,  to 
change  his  plans ;  but,  as  they  precipitately  abandoned 
their  position,  he  pushed  forward  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  the  allies  masters  of  the  whole  line  of  the  Marne, 
for  above  eighty  miles. 

As  one  of  Blucher's  priucipal  objects  was  to  unite  his 
army  with  that  of  General  Winzingerode,  Buonaparte 
moved  in  such  a  direction  as  he  thought  would  prevent 
this  junction;  but,  being  foiled  in  his  project,  he  could 
not  retreat  without  a  battle.  On  the  4th  of  March,  he 
reached  Fismes,  on  the  road  from  Soissons  to  Rheims. 
From  that  period,  various  affairs  took  place  between  de- 
tached parties  of  the  adverse  armies.  On  the  9th,  Blu- 
cher resolved  to  give  battle  at  Laon :  he  was,  however, 
anticipated  by  Buonaparte,  who,  taking  advantage  of  a 
thick  mist,  attacked  the  right  and  centre  of  the  allies,  who 
were  obliged  to  fall  back  to  the  very  walls  of  Laon. 
About  noon  the  mist  cleared  up;  the  right  and  centre  of 
the  allies  regained  the  ground  which  they  had  lost ;  and  a 
severe  contest  ensued  in  this  quarter,  which  was  only  ter- 
minated by  the  approach  of  night.  The  most  important 
part  of  the  engagement,  however,  was  that  which  took 
place  on  the  left  of  Blucher's  army,  where  the  corps  of 
Kleist  and  D'Yorck  were  posted.  Thqse  were  attacked 
by  a  heavy  cannonade  about  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon ;  but  Blucher,  having  anticipated  this  attack,  im- 
mediately reinforced  his  left  with  two  divisions,  and  or- 
dered the  whole  to  advance  upon  the  enemy.  Their  at- 
tack was  irresistible ;  they  bore  down  all  before  them. 
Prisoners,  artillery,  ammunition-waggons,  &c,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  allies ;  and  the  French  retreated  in  the 
greatest  confusion  towards  Rheims.  In  this  battle,  so 
fatal  to  the  hopes  of  Buonaparte,  upwards  of  seventy 
pieces  of  cannon  were  captured,  together  with  an  im- 
mense number  of  prisoners. 

It  had  for  some  time  been  reported,  that  the  court  of 
Vienna  was  much  better  disposed  towards  Buonaparte 
than  any  other  of  the  allied  powers;  and  the  continuance 
of  the  negotiations  at  Chatillon,  notwithstanding  his  de- 
feats and  his  persisting  in  demanding  extravagant  terms, 
seemed  to  countenance  this  rumour.  Austria,  however, 
was  at  length  convinced  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  break  otF  the  negotiations,  and  to  carry  on  the  war  in 
the  most  vigorous  manner.  Accordingly,  on  the  18th  of 
March,  the  final  rupture  of  the  negotiations  took  place. 
Immediately  after  this  event,  Buonaparte  again  directed 
all  his  efforts  in  a  most  desperate  manner  against  Blucher  : 
for  two  days  he  poured  immense  numbers  of  troops 
against  the  immoveable  battalions  of  that  general  at  Laon : 
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but,  finding  that  he  could  not  make  the  slightest  impres- 
sion, he  directed  his  efforts  southwards  against  Schwart- 
zenberg.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  21st  that  he  was 
able  to  take  up  a  position  at  Arcis  on  the  Aube,  while  the 
allies  had  taken  up  a  position  in  his  front.  The  two 
armies  remained  opposite  to  each  other,  ready  for  battle, 
until  half-past  one  in  the  afternoon;  when  Buonaparte 
abandoned  his  scheme,  which  he  had  come  from  Rheims 
to  execute,  and  began  to  move  off  his  columns  on  the 
road  to  Vitry,  leaving,  however,  a  powerful  rear-guard 
in  possession  of  Arcis.  This  was  attacked  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoou,  and,  after  an  obstinate  defence, 
was  driven  from  the  town,  and  pursued  to  a  distance, 
leaving  the  ground  covered  with  killed  and  wounded. 
Buonaparte,  at  first,  proceeded  in  a  northern  direction; 
but  afterwards  turned  to  the  east  on  St.  Dizier. 

Three  objects  might  be  now  in  his  view  by  the  move- 
ments round  the  right  of  the  allies. — To  force  them  back ; 
if  this  failed,  to  operate  upon  their  communications,  and 
even  proceed  to  form  a  junction  with  Marshal  Augereau; 
or,  finally,  by  moving  to  his  fortresses  of  Metz,  &c,  to 
prolong  the  war,  by  resisting  on  a  new  line,  while  he  placed 
the  allies  in  the  centre  of  France,  having  takeu  the  best 
precautions  in  his  power  for  the  defence  of  the  capital. 

The  allies,  on  the  22d  of  March,  having  crossed  to  the 
right  of  the  Aube,  lost  no  time  in  adopting  the  bold  reso- 
lution of  forming  the  junction  of  the  two  armies  to  the 
westward ;  thus  placing  themselves  between  the  French 
army  and  Paris,  and  proceeding  with  a  united  force  of  at 
least  two  hundred  thousand  men  to  the  capital  of  the  French 
empire. 

In  order  the  better  to  mask  this  movement,  the  march 
of  the  allied  army  was  made  from  Pougv,  Lesmont,  and 
Arcis,  on  Vitry  ;  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  by  two  ex- 
traordinary marches  of  eighteen  and  twelve  leagues,  esta- 
blished his  head-quarters  with  those  of  the  Field-Marshal 
at  Vitry,  on  the  24th. 

A  very  brilliant  capture  of  several  pieces  of  cannon, 
fifteen  hundred  prisoners,  and  a  large  number  of  caissons, 
was  made  by  General  Augerauski,  of  the  cavalry  of  the 
Russian  guard,  on  the  23d ;  and,  on  this  day  and  the  pre- 
ceding, several  advanced-guard  affairs  took  place  between 
General  Wrede's  corps,  the  Prince  of  Wurtemburg's,  and 
the  enemy. 

The  combined  army  marched  in  three  columns  to  Fere 
Champenoise  on  the  25th.  All  the  cavalry  of  the  army 
formed  the  advance,  and  were  to  push  forward  to  Sezanne. 
The  fourth  and  sixth  corps  formed  the  advance  of  the 
centre  column.  The  fifth  was  on  the  right ;  and  the  third 
corps,  and  the  reserves  and  the  guards,  on  the  left. 

Marshal  Blucher  was  reported  to  have  arrived  with  a 
great  part  of  his  army  at  Chalons.  General  Winzingerode 
and  General  Czernicheff,  with  all  their  cavalry,  entered 
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Vitry  on  the  23d,  and  were  immediately  detached  to  follow 
up  Buonaparte's  march  to  St.  Dizier,  threatening  his  rear. 
General  Winzingerode's  infantry  had  remained  at  Chalons 
with  Marshal  Blucher,  together  with  General  Woronzoff's 
and  Sacken's  corps.  General  Bulovv  had  marched  to  at- 
tack Soissons,  and  Generals  D'Yorck  and  Kleist  had 
moved  on  the  line  of  Montmirail. 

From  these  general  movements,  it  will  appear  that,  had 
Buonaparte  even  not  crossed  the  Aube,  and  passed  be- 
tween the  two  armies  of  the  allies,  he  probably  would 
have  found  himself  in  a  similar  position  to  that  at  Leip- 
sic,  and  the  result  would  have  been  of  the  same  na- 
ture. 

It  seems  that  the  corps  of  Marshals  Marmont  and 
Mortier,  who  had  been  retiring  from  before  Marshal  Blu- 
cher, were  moving  down  towards  Vitry,  to  connect  them- 
selves with  Buonaparte's  operations,  ignorant  of  his  in- 
tentions, which  might  not  have  been  fully  formed  until  he 
found  himself  too  far  committed:  these  corps  of  his  army 
were  much  perplexed  on  finding  themselves  close  to  Prince 
Schwartzenberg's  army,  when  they  expected  to  meet  their 
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On  the  morning  of  the  25th,  the  sixth  corps,  under  Ge- 
neral Reusske,  fell  in  with  the  enemy's  advance,  drove 
them  back  to  Connantray,  and  through  Fere  Champenoise : 
in  the  former  place  a  large  number  of  caissons,  waggons, 
and  baggage,  were  taken ;  in  the  mean  time,  on  the  left, 
the  Russian  cavalry  of  the  reserves,  under  the  grand  Duke 
Constantine,  was  equally  successful,  charging  the  enemy, 
taking  eighteen  pieces  of  cannon,  and  many  prisoners. 
But  the  principal  brilliant  movement  of  this  day  occurred 
after  the  allied  troops  in  advance  had  passed  through  Cham- 
penoise :  a  detached  column  of  the  enemy,  of  five  thou- 
sand men,  under  the  command  of  General  Ames,  had 
been  making  its  way,  under  the  protection  of  Marmont's 
corps,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Montmirail,  to  join 
Napoleon  with  his  grand  army.  Thiscoips  had  in  charge 
an  immense  convoy,  with  one  hundred  thousand  rations  of 
bread  and  ammunition,  and  was  of  great  importance,  by 
the  force  attached  Jo  it.  It  had  left  Paris  to  proceed  to 
Buonaparte  ;  and  the  cavalry  of  Marshal  Blucher's  army 
were  the  first  to  discover  and  observe  this  corps  on  their 
march  from  Chalons.  Sir  Charles  Stewart's  aid-de-camp, 
Captain  Harris,  was  fortunate  enough,  looking  out  with 
some  cossacks,  to  give  the  first  intelligence  to  Marshal 
Blucher  of  their  position. 

The  cavalry  of  Generals  Kort  and  BasitschikofFs  corps 
were  immediately  detached  after  them,  and  they  were  driven 
upon  Fere  Champenoise,  as  the  cavalry  of  the  grand  army 
was  advancing.  Some  attacks  of  the  cavalry  were  made 
on  this  corps,  who  formed  themselves  in  squares,  and  de- 
fended themselves  in  the  most  gallant  manner,  although 
they  were  young  troops  and  national  guards.    When  they 
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were  completely  surrounded  by  the  cavalry  of  both  armies, 
some  officers  were  sent  to  demand  their  surrender ;  but 
they  still  kept  marching  on  and  firing,  and  did  not  lay  down 
their  arms.  A  battery  of  Russian  artillery  opened  upon 
them,  and  renewed  charges  of  cavalry  completed  their  de- 
struction; and  Generals  Ames  and  Pathod,  generals  of 
division,  five  brigadiers,  five  thousand  prisoners,  and 
twelve  cannon,  with  the  convoy,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
allies. 

Upon  the  retreat  of  Marmont's,  Mortier's,  and  Arrighi's 
corps,  above  eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  caissons,  besides  the  convoy  already  noticed,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  allies.  The  guns  were  abandoned  in 
all  directions  by  the  enemy  in  their  rapid  retreat,  and  were 
captured  not  only  by  the  cavalry  of  the  Grand  Duke  Con- 
stantine  and  General  Count  Pahlen,  but  also  by  the  corps 
of  General  Reifsky  and  the  Prince  Royal  of  Wurtem- 
burg. 

Generals  D'Yorck  and  Kleist,  who  had  moved  from 
Montmirail  on  La  Ferte  Gaucher,  where  they  arrived  on 
the  26th,  greatly  augmented  the  enemy's  discomfiture  : 
General  D'Yorck  was  very  seriously  engaged  with  the 
enemy,  and  took  fifteen  hundred  prisoners  at  the  latter 
place ;  and  it  may  be  fairly  estimated  that  this  part  of  Buo- 
naparte's army  lost  one-third  of  its  efficiency  in  point  of 
numbers,  with  nearly  all  the  artillery  belonging  to  it.  No- 
thing, in  fact,  but  continued  forced  marches  could  have 
enabled  any  part  of  the  corps  above  named  to  elude  their 
victorious  pursuers. 

The  grand  army  was  in  position  at  Mailleret  on  the  26th. 
The  march  was  continued  in  three  columns  from  Fere 
Champenoise;  the  head-quarters  of  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia and  Prince  Schwartzenberg  were  at  Treffau ;  the  ca- 
valry of  Count  Pahlen  were  pushed  on  beyond  La  Ferte 
Gaucher,  joining  Generals  D'Yorck  and  Kleist;  the  ca- 
valry and  the  reserves  were  bivouacked  at  La  Veigiere  on 
the  right  of  the  great  road ;  the  fourth  and  sixth  corps 
were  in  the  centre,  the  fifth  on  the  left,  and  the  third  re- 
mained in  the  rear  to  cover  all  the  baggage,  artillery,  parks, 
and  train,  and  to  make  the  march  of  the  whole  compact. 
Generals  Kaiseroff  and  Ledavin's  partisan  corps  occupied 
and  observed  the  country  about  Aicis  and  Troyes,  between 
the  rivers  Marne  and  Seine. 

Intelligence  was  received  from  Generals  Winzingerode 
and  Czernicheff,  who  continued  following  Buonaparte's 
rear  with  ten  thousand  cavalry  and  forty  pieces  of  cannon, 
that  he  was  marching  by  Brienne  to  Bar-sur-Aube  and 
Troyes,  hastening  back  to  the  capital  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cipitation ;  a  plain  demonstration  that  superiority  of  ma- 
nceuvering,  as  well  as  superiority  of  force,  were  on  the 
side  of  his  adversaries. 

The  Prince  Field-marshal  continued  his  march,  on  the 
27th,  without  interruption  ;  the  head-quarters  were  esta- 
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blished  at  Colomiers;  the  sixth  corps  arrived  at  Mousson: 
Count  Pahlen's  cavalry,  and  the  Prince  Royal  of  Wur- 
temburg,  who  were  sent  to  turn  the  enemy's  right,  fol- 
lowed one  part  of  the  corps,  which  seemed  now  to  have 
separated  to  Crecy;  whilst  Generals  D'Yorck  and  Kleist 
pushed  the  other,  by  advancing  from  La  Ferte  Gaucher  to 
Meaux,  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  Marne  for  Marshal 
Blucher's  army ;  the  fifth  corps  took  up  its  ground  near 
Chailly ;  the  third  at  Meveillon;  and  the  cavalry  of  the 
guard,  the  guards,  and  reserves,  in  front  of  Colomieres. 

On  the  28th,  the  grand  allied  army  and  that  of  Silesia 
continued  their  advance  to  Paris.  The  sixth  corps,  the 
Austrian  grenadiers,  the  guards,  and  reserves,  and  the  ca- 
valry of  his  imperial  highness  the  Grand  Duke  Constan- 
tine,  took  up  their  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coulley 
and  Manteuil.  The  third  corps  was,  on  the  29th,  at 
Mouron,  the  fifth  remained  at  Chailly,  with  the  advanced 
guard  in  the  direction  of  La  Ferte  Gaucher,  observing 
the  routes  of  Sezanne  and  Provins.  The  head-quarters 
of  the  army  were  established  at  Cuencey. 

The  passage  of  the  Marne,  at  Meaux,  was  effected  by 
the  sixth  corps  with  little  resistance.  A  part  of  Marshal 
Mortier's  corps,  under  the  immediate  command  of  the 
French  General  Vincent,  who  retired  through  the  above 
place,  broke  down  the  bridge  irt  his  retreat,  and  detained 
the  allies  in  their  advance. 

About  ten  thousand  of  the  national  guards,  mixed  with 
some  old  soldiers,  endeavoured  to  make  a  feeble  stand 
before  the  army  of  Silesia,  between  La  Ferte  Jouarre 
and  Meux ;  but  General  Home  attacked  them,  and, 
placing  himself  gallantly  at  the  head  of  some  squadrons, 
he  pierced  into  a  mass  of  infantry,  taking,  himself,  the 
French  general  prisoner. 

The  passage  of  the  river  was  also  disputed  at  Triport, 
where  the  army  of  the  marshal  passed  ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fire  of  the  enemy,  the  bridge  was  soon  completed, 
and  the  whole  of  the  army  passed  the  Marne. 

On  their  retreat  from  Meaux,  the  F'rench  caused  a 
magazine  of  powder,  of  an  immense  extent,  to  be  blown 
up,  without  the  slightest  information  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  who  thought  themselves,  by  the  monstrous  ex- 
plosion, buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  place :  there  was  not  a 
window  of  the  town  but  was  shivered  to  atoms,  and  great 
damage  was  done  to  all  the  houses,  and  to  the  magnificent 
cathedral. 

The  corps  of  D'Yorck  and  Kleist  advanced  the  same 
day  to  Craye;  the  corps  of  General  Langeron  was  on  the 
right,  and  General  Sacken's  in  reserve ;  the  corps  of  Wo- 
ronzoff  was  in  the  rear  at  Meaux.  Different  bridges  were 
constructed  on  the  Marne  to  enable  the  grand  army  to 
file  over  in  various  columns. 

In  the  evening,  a  very  sharp  affair  occurred  at  Claye, 
between  General  D'Yorck  and  the  enemy's  rear:  the 
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ground  they  were  posted  on  was  very  favourable  for  de- 
fence; and,  in  a  very  severe  tiraillade,  General  D'Yorck 
lost  some  hundred  men;  but  the  enemy  were  driven  back 
at  all  points. 

The  sixth  corps  passed  at  Triport,  and  reached  Bondy 
at  night,  and  the  heights  of  Pantin.  The  fourth  corps 
crossed  at  Meaux,  with  the  guards,  and  reserves  and  ca- 
valry; the  former  was  immediately  directed  to  gain  the 
high  road  from  Lagnay  to  the  capital,  and  to  take  post 
on  the  height  of  Chelle.  The  third  corps  was  to  support 
the  fourth.  The  fifth  moved  to  Meaux,  and  remained 
on  the  left  of  the  Marne,  having  their  cavalry  at  Cressy 
and  Colomiers. 

On  the  29th,  the  army  of  Silesia,  having  a  corps  on 
the  Marne,  was  directed  to  its  right,  to  advance  on  the 
great  road  of  Soissons  to  Paris ;  General  Count  Lange- 
ron  was  on  the  right,  near  the  village  of  La  Villette;  Ge- 
nerals D'Yorck  and  Kleist  moved  from  the  Meaux  route 
into  that  of  Soissons,  to  make  room  for  Prince  Schwart- 
zenberg's  arm)  ;  Generals  Sacken  and  Woronzoff  were  in 
their  rear. 

On  the  night  of  the  29th,  Mortier  entered  Paris,  where 
he  found,  besides  his  own  troops,  about  eight  thousand 
regulars,  and  thirty  thousand  national  guards,  under  the 
nominal  command  of  Joseph  Buonaparte.  This  force 
occupied  with  their  right  the  heights  of  Fontenoy,  Ro- 
mainville,  and  Belleville  ;  their  left  was  on  Montmartre  ; 
they  had  several  redoubts  in  the  centre ;  and,  on  the 
whole  line,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery. 

As  the  allies  wished,  if  possible,  to  spare  the  further 
effusion  of  human  blood,  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  into 
Paris,  with  a  friendly  proclamation  addressed  to  the  in- 
habitants ;  but,  as  this  was  refused  admittance,  it  was 
resolved  to  attack  the  enemy  on  the  heights  above  Paris. 
The  Silesian  army  was  accordingly  directed  on  Mont- 
martre, St.  Denis,  and  the  villages  of  La  Villette  and  Pan- 
tin  ;  while  the  grand  army  attacked  the  enemy's  right  on 
the  heights  at  Romainville  and  Belleville. 

The  sixth  corps,  under  General  Rieffsky,  moved  from 
Borrdy  in  three  columns  of  attack,  supported  by  th$ 
guards  and  reserves,  and,  leaving  the  great  route  of  Meaux, 
attacked  the  heights  of  Romainville  and  Belleville.  These 
are  very  commanding,  as  well  as  Montmartre,  the  ground  be- 
tween being  covered  with  villages  and  country-seats,  and 
the  possession  of  them  commands  Paris  and  the  whole 
country  round.  Prince  Eugene  of  Wurtemburg's  division  of 
the  6th  corps  commenced  the  attack,  and  with  the  greatest 
spirit  endured  for  a  long  period  a  very  galling  fire  of  artil- 
lery, being  supported  by  the  reserves  of  grenadiers;  his 
serene  highness,  after  some  loss,  carried  the  heights  of 
Romainville,  the  enemy  retiring  to  those  of  Belleville 
behind  thejn.    The  fourth  corps  supported  this  attack 
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more  to  the  left,  and  was  directed  on  the  heights  of  Rosny 
and  on  Charenton,  by  their  gallant  commander,  the  Prince 
Royal  of  Wurtemburg.  The  third  corps  of  the  army  was 
placed  in  Echelon,  near  Neuilly,  in  reserve,  as  well  as 
the  cavalry. 

The  attack  of  the  grand  army  had  commenced  some 
short  time  before  that  of  the  Silesian,  delayed  by  some 
accident;  but  it  was  not  long  before  Generals  D'Yorck 
and  Kleist  debouched  near  St.  Denis  on  Aubeville,  and 
here  and  at  Pantin  a  very  obstinate  resistance  was  made. 
Prince  William  of  Prussia,  with  his  brigade,  together 
with  the  Prussian  guards,  were  much  distinguished.  The 
enemy's  cavalry  attempted  to  charge,  but  were  brilliantly 
repulsed  by  the  Brandenburgh  and  black  hussar  regiments. 
A  strong  redoubt  and  battery  of  the  enemy's,  in  the 
centre,  kept  General  D'Yorck's  corps  iu  check  for  some 
part  of  the  day  ;  but  their  right  flank  being  gained  by  the 
heights  of  Romainville,  as  well  as  their  loss  in  every  part 
of  the  field,  and,  finally,  the  complete  discomfiture  on  all 
sides,  reduced  them  to  the  necessity  of  sending  a  flag  of 
truce,  to  demand  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  they  giving 
up  all  the  ground  without  the  barrier  of  Paris,  until  fur- 
ther arrangements  could  be  made. 

During  an  armistice  of  four  hours,  articles  were  drawn 
up  for  the  capitulation  of  the  city;  and,  on  the  31st  of 
March,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
Prince  Schwartzenberg,  made  their  entry  into  Paris,  at  the 
head  of  the  allied  troops.  Their  reception  on  that  occa- 
sion is  thus  described  by  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  in  one  of 
his  despatches  to  Lord  Castlercagh  : — 

"  The  cavalry  under  his  Imperial  Highness  the  Grand 
Archduke  Constantine,  and  the  guards  of  all  the  different 
allied  forces,  were  formed  in  columns  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, on  the  road  from  Bondy  to  Paris.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia,  with  all  his  staff,  his  generals  and  their  suites 
present,  proceeded  to  Pantin,  where  the  King  of  Prussia 
joined  him,  with  a  similar  cortege :  these  sovereigns, 
surrounded  by  all  the  princes  in  the  army,  together  with 
the  prince  field-marshal,  and  the  Austrian  etat-major,  pass- 
ed through  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Martin,  and  entered  the 
barrier  of  Paris  about  eleven  o'clock,  the  cossacks  of  the 
guard  forming  the  advance  of  the  march.  Already^wa3 
the  crowd  so  enormous,  as  well  as  the  acclamations  so 
great,  that  it  was  difficult  to  move  forward ;  but,  before 
the  monarchs  reached  the  Porte  de  St.  Martin,  to  turn  on 
the  Boulevards,  there  was  a  moral  impossibility  of  pro- 
ceeding; all  Paris  seemed  to  be  assembled  and  concen- 
trated in  one  spot;  one  animus,  or  spring,  evidently  di- 
rected all  their  movements  ;  they  thronged  in  such  masses 
round  the  emperor  and  the  king,  that,  with  all  thtir  con- 
descending and  gracious  familiarity,  extending  their  hands 
on  all  sides,  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  satisfy  the  popu- 
lace.   They  were  positively  eaten  up  amidst  the  cries  of 
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'  Vive  U Empereur  Alexandre !'  1  Five,  le  Roi  de  Prussee!' 
*  Vivent  nos  liberatturs  /'  Nor  did  the  air  alone  resound 
with  these  peais;  for,  with  louder  acclamations,  if  pos- 
sible, they  were  mingled  with  those  of  'Vive  le  Roi,'  'J  he 
Louis  XV III. r  1  Vivent  les  Bourbons!''  'A  bus  le  TyranV 
The  white  cockade  appeared  very  generally;  many  of  the 
national  guards,  whom  I  saw,  wore  them.  The  clamorous 
applause  of  the  multitude  was  seconded  by  a  similar  de- 
monstration from  all  the  houses  along  the  line  to  the 
Champs  Elysees ;  and  handkerchiefs,  as  well  as  the  fair 
hands  that  waved  them,  seemed  in  continued  requisition. 
In  short,  my  lord,  to  have  an  idea  of  such  a  manifesta- 
tion of  electric  feeling  as  Paris  displayed,  it  must  have 
been  witnessed — my  humble  description  cannot  make  you 
conceive  it.  The  sovereigns  halted  in  the  Champs  Ely- 
sees,  where  the  troops  defiled  before  them  in  the  most 
admirable  order,  and  the  head-quarters  were  established 
at  Paris." 

The  allied  sovereigns  having  published  a  declaration, 
stating  their  resolution  to  treat  no  more  with  Buonaparte, 
or  any  of  his  family ;  and  promising,  at  the  same  time,  to 
recognise  the  constitution  which  the  French  nation  should 
choose  for  itself,  the  senate  assembled  on  the  1st  of  April, 
and  adopted  a  provisional  government,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  M.  Talleyrand,  Prince  of  Benevento;  and  the 
next  evening  the  following  letter  was  drawn  up  by  M. 
Senator  Barthelemy,  on  the  forfeiture  of  the  throne : 

a  Gentlemen,  members  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment,— The  senate  commissions  me  to  request  you  to 
signify  to  the  French  people  to-morrow,  that  the  senate, 
by  a  decree,  passed  in  its  sitting  this  evening,  has  de- 
clared, that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  his  family  have 
forfeited  all  right  to  the  throne,  and  consequently,  absolv- 
ed the  French  people  and  the  army  from  their  oath  of  al- 
legiance. This  act  will  be  sent  to  you  to-morrow,  with 
the  motives  and  the  reasons  of  it.  I  have  the  honour  to 
salute  you. 

"  Barthelemy, 
"  The  president  of  the  senate." 
"  Paris,  April  2,  half-past  nine  p.  m  " 

The  reasons  of  the  senate  for  deposing  Buonaparte 
were  fully  stated  in  the  sitting  of  April  3,  and  were  as 
foil 

ow : — a  The  conservative  senate,  considering,  That, 
in  a  constitutional  monarchy,  the  monarch  exists  only  in 
virtue  of  the  constitution  on  social  compact :  That  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte,  during  a  certain  period  of  firm  and 
prudent  government,  afforded  to  the  nation  reasons  to  cal- 
culate for  the  future  on  acts  of  wisdom  and  justice  ;  but 
that  afterwards  he  violated  the  compact  which  united  him 
to  the  French  people,  particularly  in  levying  imposts  and 
establishing  taxes  otherwise  than  in  virtue  of  the  law, 
against  the  express  tenor  of  the  oath  which  he  had  taken 
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on  his  ascending  the  throne,  conformable  to  article  53  of 
the  act  of  the  constitution  of  the  28th  Floreal,  year  12  : 
That  he  committed  this  attack  on  the  rights  of  the  people, 
even  in  adjourning,  without  necessity,  the  legislative  body, 
and  causing  to  be  suppressed,  as  criminal,  a  report  of 
that  body,  the  title  of  which,  and  its  share  in  the  na- 
tional representation,  he  disputed  :  That  he  undertook  a 
series  of  wars  in  violation  of  article  50,  of  the  act  of  the 
constitution  of  the  22d  Frimaire,  year  8,  which  purports, 
that  declarations  of  war  should  be  proposed,  debated, 
decreed,  and  promulgated,  in  the  same  manner  as  laws : 
That  he  issued,  unconstitutionally,  several  decrees  inflict- 
ing the  punishment  of  death  ;  particularly  the  two  decrees 
of  the  5th  of  March  last,  tending  to  cause  to  be  con- 
sidered as  national,  a  war  which  would  not  have  taken 
place  but  for  the  interests  of  his  boundless  ambition : 
That  he  violated  the  constitutional  laws  by  his  decress 
respecting  the  prisoners  of  the  state :  That  he  annulled 
the  responsibility  of  the  minister,  confounded  all  autho- 
rities, and  destroyed  the  independence  of  judicial  bodies. 
Considering  that  the  liberty  of  the  press,  established  and 
consecrated  as  one  of  the  rights  of  the  nation,  has  been 
constantly  subjected  to  the  arbitrary  control  of  his  police ; 
and  that,  at  the  same  time,  he  has  always  made  use  of  the 
press  to  fdl  France  and  Europe  with  misrepresentations, 
false  maxims,  doctrines  favourable  to  despotism,  and  insults 
on  foreign  governments  :  That  acts  and  reports  heard  by 
the  senate  have  undergone  alterations  in  the  publication. 
Considering  that,  instead  of  reigning  according  to  the 
terms  of  his  oath,  with  a  sole  view  to  the  interest,  the 
happiness,  and  the  glory  of  the  French  people,  Napoleon 
completed  the  misfortunes  of  his  country,  by  his  refusal 
to  treat  on  conditions  which  the  national  interests  required 
him  to  accept,  and  which  did  not  compromise  the  French 
honour ;  by  the  abuse  which  he  made  of  all  the  means 
entrusted  to  him  in  men  and  money;  by  the  abandonment 
of  the  wounded  without  dressings,  without  assistance,  and 
without  subsistence ;  by  various  measures,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  were  the  ruin  of  the  towns,  the  depo- 
pulation of  the  country,  famine,  and  contagious  diseases. 
Considering  that,  for  all  these  causes,  the  imperial  go- 
vernment, established  by  the  senatus  consultum  of  the 
28th  Floreal,  year  12,  has  ceased  to  exist;  and  the  wish 
manifested  by  all  Frenchmen  calls  for  an  order  of  things, 
the  first  results  of  which  should  be  the  restoration  of  ge- 
neral peace,  and  which  should  also  be  the  era  of  a  so- 
lemn reconciliation  of  all  the  states  of  the  great  European 
family.  The  senate  declares  and  decrees  as  follows : 
Art.  1.  Napoleon  Buonaparte  has  forfeited  the  throne, 
and  the  hereditary  right  established  in  his  family  is  abo- 
lished. 2.  The  French  people  and  the  army  are  released 
from  their  oath  of  fidelity  towards  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 
3.  The  present  decree  shall  be  transmitted  by  a  message 
8  K 
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to  the  provisional  government  of  France,  conveyed  forth- 
with to  all  the  departments  and  the  armies,  and  immedi- 
ately proclaimed  in  the  capital." 

The  constitutional  charter  of  France,  drawn  up  by  the 
senate  on  the  6th  of  April,  was  as  follows : 

"  The  conservative  senate,  deliberating  upon  the  plan 
of  constitution  presented  to  it  by  the  provisional  govern- 
ment, in  execution  of  the  act  of  the  senate  of  the  1st 
instant,  after  having  heard  the  report  of  a  special  com- 
mission of  seven  members,  decrees  as  follow  : 

"  The  French  government  is  monarchical,  and  heredi- 
tary from  male  to  male,  in  order  of  primogeniture. — The 
French  people  call  freely  to  the  throne  of  France  Louis 
Stanislaus  Xavier  de  France,  brother  of  the  last  king, 
and,  after  hirn,  the  other  members  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon, in  the  ancient  order.  The  ancient  nobility  resume 
their  titles.  The  new  preserve  their's  hereditarily.  The 
legion  of  honour  is  maintained  with  its  prerogatives.  The 
king  shall  fix  the  decoration.  The  executive  power  be- 
longs to  the  king.  The  king,  the  senate,  and  the  legisla- 
tive body,  concur  in  the  making  of  laws.  Plans  of  laws 
may  be  equally  proposed  in  the  senate  and  in  the  legisla- 
tive body.  Those  relating  to  contributions  can  only  be 
proposed  in  the  legislative  body.  The  king  can  invite 
equally  the  two  bodies  to  occupy  themselves  upon  objects 
which  he  deems  proper.  The  sanction  of  the  king  is 
necessary  for  the  completion  of  a  law.  There  are  one 
hundred  and  fifty  senators  at  least,  and  two  hundred  at 
most.  Their  dignity  is  immoveable,  and  hereditary  from 
male  to  male,  in  order  of  primogeniture.  They  are  named 
by  the  king.  The  present  senators,  with  the  exception  of 
those  who  shall  renounce  the  quality  of  French  citizen, 
are  maintained,  and  form  part  of  this  number.  The  ac- 
tual endowment  of  the  senate  and  senatorships  belongs  to 
them.  The  revenues  are  divided  equally  between  them, 
and  pass  to  their  successors.  In  case  of  the  death  of  a 
senator  without  direct  male  posterity,  his  portion  returns 
to  the  public  treasure.  The  senators  who  shall  be  named 
in  future  cannot  partake  of  this  endowment.  The  princes 
of  the  royal  family  and  the  princes  of  the  blood  are,  by 
right,  members  of  the  senate.  The  functions  of  a  senator 
cannot  be  exercised  until  the  person  has  attained  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years.  The  senate  decides  the  cases  in 
which  the  discussion  of  objects  before  them  shall  be 
public  or  secret.  Each  department  shall  send  to  the  le- 
gislative body  the  same  number  of  deputies  it  sent  thither. 
The  deputies,  who  sat  in  the  legislative  body  at  the  period 
<*f  the  last  adjournment,  shall  continue  to  sit  till  they  are 
replaced.  All  preserve  their  pay.  In  future,  they  shall 
be  chosen  immediately  by  the  electoral  bodies,  which  are 
preserved,  with  the  exception  of  the  changes  that  may  be 
made  by  a  law  in  their  organization.  The  duration  of  the 
functions  of  the  deputies  to  the  legislative  body  is  fixed 
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at  five  years.    The  new  election  shall  take  place  for  the 
session  of  1816.     The  legislative  body  shall  assemble 
of  right  each  year  on  the  1st  of  October.    The  king  may 
convoke  it  extraordinarily;  he  may  adjourn  it;  he  may 
also  dissolve  it :  but,  in  the  latter  case,  another  legis- 
lative body  must  be  formed  in  three  months  at  the  latest, 
by  the  electoral  colleges.    The  legislative  body  has  the 
right  of  discussion.     The  sittings  are  '  public,  unless  in 
cases  where  it  chooses  to  form  itself  into  a  general  com- 
mittee.   The  senate,  legislative  body,  electoral  colleges 
and  assemblies  of  cantons,  elect  their  president  fiom 
among  themselves.    No  member  of  the  senate  or  legis- 
lative body  can  be  arrested  without  a  previous  autho- 
rity from  the  body  to  which  he  belongs.    The  trial  of  » 
member  of  the  senate  or  legislative  body  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  the  senate.     The  ministers  may  be  member) 
either  of  the  senate  or  legislative  body.    Equality  of  pro 
portion  in  the  taxes  is  of  right:  no  tax  can  be  imposed  oi 
received,  unless  it  has  been  freely  consented  to  by  thi. 
legislative  body  and  the  senate.    The  land-tax  can  onlv  b<. 
established  for  a  year.    The  budget  of  the  following  year, 
and  the  accounts  of  the  preceding  year,  are  presented  an- 
nually to  the  legislative  body  and  the  senate,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  sitting  of  the  legislative  body.    The  law  shall 
fix  the  mode  and  amount  of  the  recruiting  of  the  army. 
The  independence  of  the  judicial  power  is  guaranteed. 
No  one  can  be  emoved  from  his  natural  judges.    The  in- 
stitution of  juries  is  preserved,  as  well  as  the  publicity  of 
trial  in  criminal  matters.    The  penalty  of  confiscation  of 
goods  is  abolished.    The  king  has  the  right  of  pardoning. 
The  courts  and  ordinary  tribunals  existing  at  present  are 
preserved ;   their  number  cannot  be  diminished  or  in- 
creased, but  in  virtue  of  a  law.    The  judges  are  for  life 
and  irremoveable,  except  the  justices  of  the  peace  and 
the  judges  of  commerce.    The  commissions  and  extraor- 
dinary tribunals  are  suppressed,  and  cannot  be  re-esta- 
blished.   The  court  of  cassation,  the  courts  of  appeal, 
and  the  tribunals  of  the  first  instance,  propose  to  the  king 
three  candidates  for  each  place  of  judge  vacant  in  their 
body.    The  king  chooses  one  of  the  three.    The  king 
names  the  first  presidents  and  the  public  ministry  of  the 
courts  and  the  tribunals.    The  military  on  service,  the 
officers  and  soldiers  on  half-pay,  the  widows  and  pen- 
sioned officers,  preserve  their  ranks,  honours,  and  pen- 
sions.   The  person  of  the  king  is  sacred  and  inviolable, 
all  the  acts  of  the  government  are  signed  by  a  minister. 
The  ministers  are  responsible  for  all  which  those  acts 
contain  violatory  of  the  laws,  publie  and  private  liberty, 
aud  the  rights  of  citizen.    The  freedom  of  worship  and 
conscience  is  guaranteed.    The  ministers  of  worship  are 
treated  and  protected  alike.    The  liberty  of  the  press  is 
entire,  with  the  exception  of  the  legal  repression  of  of- 
fences which  may  result  from  the  abuse  of  that  liberty 
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The  senatorial  commissions  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  and 
individual  liberty  are  preserved.  The  public  debt  is  gua- 
ranteed. The  sales  of  the  national  domains  are  irrevo- 
cably maintained.  No  Frenchman  can  be  prosecuted  for 
opinions  or  votes  which  he  has  given.  Every  person  has 
the  right  to  address  individual  petitions  to  every  constituted 
authority.  All  Frenchmen  are  equally  admissible  to  all 
civil  and  military  employments.  All  the  laws  existing  at 
present  remain  in  vigour,  until  they  be  legally  repealed. 
The  code  of  civil  law  shall  be  entitled,  The  civil  Code,  of 
lite  French.  The  present  constitution  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  French  people,  in  the  form  which 
shall  be  regulated.  Louis  Stanislaus  Xavier  shall  be  pro- 
claimed king  of  the  French,  as  soon  as  he  shall  have  signed 
and  sworn,  by  an  act  stating — I  accept  the  Constitution ; 
I  swear  to  observe  it,  and  cause  it  to  be  observed.  This 
oath  shall  be  repeated  in  the  solemnity,  when  he  shall  re- 
ceive the  oath  of  fidelity  of  the  French. 

u  Pkince  of  Benevento,  President,  &c." 

Buonaparte,  in  the  mean  time,  remained  at  Fontain- 
bleau;  and,  in  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  April,  here- 
viewed  the  troops,  which  he  seemed  to  consider  as  his 
own.  The  marshals  and  generals,  who  had  learned  from 
the  papers  the  resolutions  of  the  senate  and  the  provisional 
government,  conversed  together  on  the  subject  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  by  Napoleon ;  but  he  appeared  to  pay  no  at- 
tention to  what  they  said,  and  the  review  passed  quietly. 
When  it  was  over,  Marshal  Ney,  as  had  been  settled,  en- 
tered the  palace  with  him,  and  followed  him  into  his  ca- 
binet, where  he  asked  him  if  he  were  informed  of  the  great 
revolution  that  had  taken  place  at  Paris.  He  replied,  with 
all  the  composure  he  could  assume,  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  it,  though  he  was  doubtless  well  informed  of  the  whole. 
The  marshal  then  gave  him  the  Paris  papers,  which  he 
seemed  to  read  with  attention ;  but  he  was  only  seeking  to 
gain  time  to  form  an  answer.  Marshal  Lefebre  then  en- 
tered the  apartment,  and,  addressing  his  late  emperor  in  a 
feeling  tone,  said,  "  You  are  undone ;  you  would  not  listen 
to  the  counsels  of  any  of  your  servants ;  and  now  the  se- 
nate has  declared  that  you  have  forfeited  the  throne."  These 
words  made  such  an  impression  on  him,  who  was  used  to 
consider  himself  above  all  laws,  that  he  immediately  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears,  and,  after  some  minutes  reflection, 
wrote  an  act  of  abdication  in  favour  of  his  son. 

On  the  5th,  about  eleven  o'clock,  several  generals  sent 
to  the  Duke  of  Bassano,  who  was  mostly  alone  with  Na- 
poleon, to  dissuade  him  from  appearing  on  the  parade ; 
but  he  would  not  refrain  from  it.  About  half-past  eleven, 
he  formed  a  plan,  which  he  made  the  Duke  of  Bassano 
write  and  sign  with  him,  to  repair,  with  twenty  thousand 
men,  that  he  had  still  with  him,  to  Italy,  and  join  the 
Prince  Eugene  Napoleon.    He  repeated  several  times, 
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"  If  I  choose  to  go  there,  I  am  certain  that  all  Italy  will 
declare  for  me."  On  the  parade,  he  looked  extremely 
pale  and  thoughtful ;  and  his  convulsive  motions  shewed 
his  internal  struggles ;  he  did  not  stop  above  eight  or  ten 
minutes.  When  he  entered  the  palace,  he  sent  for  the 
Duke  of  Reggio,  and  asked  him  if  the  troops  would  fol- 
low him?  "No,  sir,"  answered  the  duke;  "you  have 
abdicated."  "  Yes,  but  upon  certain  conditions."  "  The 
soldiers,"  resumed  the  duke,  "  don't  comprehend  the  dif- 
ference ;  they  think  you  have  no  more  any  right  to  com- 
mand them."  "  Well  then,"  said  Napoleon,  "  this  is  no 
more  to  be  thought  of;  let  us  wait  for  the  accounts  from 
Paris."  The  marshals  returned  in  the  night  between  twelve 
and  one.  Marshal  Ney  entered  first.  "  Well,  have  ycu 
succeeded  ?"  exclaimed  the  emperor.  "  Revolutions  do 
not  turn  back,"  replied  the  marshal :  "  this  has  begun  its 
course;  it  was  too  late.  To-morrow  the  senate  will  re- 
cognise the  Bourbons."  "  Where  shall  1  be  able  to  live 
with  my  family  r"  "  Where  your  majesty  shall  please,  and, 
for  example,  in  the  Isle  of  Elba,  with  a  revenue  of  six 
millions:"  (twenty -four  thousand  pounds  sterling.)  "Six 
millions  !  that  is  a  great  deal  for  a  soldier,  as  I  am.    I  see 

1  must  submit."  He  then  renounced  the  sovereignty  in 
the  following  terms : 

"  The  allied  powers  having  proclaimed  that  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  was  the  only  obstacle  to  the  re-establishmentof 
the  peace  of  Europe,  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  faithful  to 
his  oath,  declares  that  he  renounces  for  himself  and  his 
heirs  the  thrones  of  France  and  Italy  ;  and  that  there  is  no 
personal  sacrifice,  eveu  that  of  life,  which  he  is  not  ready 
to  make  to  the  interest  of  France.  Done  at  the  palace  of 
Fontainbleau,  April,  1814." 

A  formal  treaty  was  afterwards  concluded  between  the 
allied  powers  and  Buonaparte,  by  which  a  handsome  re- 
venue was  decreed  to  tire  latter,  and  the  Isle  of  Elba  fixed 
as  his  retreat.  An  extensive  principality  was  also  settled 
on  his  wife,  in  which  she  was  to  be  succeeded  by  her 
son,  who  was  to  be  allowed  the  title  of  Prince  of  Parma. 

Louis  XVIII.  having  arrived  at  St.  Ouen,  on  his  return 
to  Paris,  thought  proper  to  publish  the  following  declara- 
tion, previous  to  his  solemn  entry  into  the  capital  of  his 
dominions : 

w  Louis,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  France  and 
Navarre. 
"  To  all  zchom  these  concern: 
"  Recalled  by  the  love  of  our  people  to  the  throne  of 
our  ancestors,  enlightened  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  nation 
which  we  are  destined  to  govern,  our  first  thought  is  to 
invoke  the  mutual  confidence  so  necessary  to  our  repose 
and  to  her  happiness. 

"  After  having  attentively  read  the  constitutional  plan 
produced  by  the  senate,  in  its  sitting  of  the  6th  ult.,  we 
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approve  of  its  general  principles ;  but  several  parts  of  it, 
bearing  the  marks  of  precipitation,  cannot  become  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  state. 

"  Determined  to  adopt  a  free  constitution,  and  that  it 
should  be  wisely  made,  and  not  having  it  in  our  power  to 
accept  one  which  requires  amendments,  we  convoke,  on 
the  10th  of  June  of  the  present  year,  the  senate  and  the 
legislative  body,  undertaking  to  lay  before  them  the  result 
of  the  labours  of  a  committee  of  them,  which  we  shall 
appoint,  and  to  give  as  a  basis  for  this  constitution  the  fol- 
lowing guarantees : 

"  The  representative  part  shall  continue  divided  into 
two  houses,  viz.  the  senate  and  the  house  of  departmental 
deputies.  Taxation  shall  be  freely  consented  to — Public 
and  individual  liberty  secured — Freedom  of  public  wor- 
ship— Property  inviolable  and  sacred,  and  the  sale  of  the 
national  domains  irrevocable — Ministers  responsible,  to 
be  indicted  by  the  legislative  body,  and  tried  by  the  senate 
■ — Judges  shall  be  irremoveable,  and  the  judiciary  power 
independent — The  public  debt  is  guaranteed ;  pensions, 
ranks,  and  military  honours,  shall  be  preserved  ;  likewise 
the  ancient  nobility — The  legion  of  honour,  whose  de- 
coration we  shall  designate,  shall  continue  —All  French- 
men shall  be  admissible  to  civil  and  military  employments 
— None  shall  be  molested  on  account  of  his  opinions  and 
actions. 

"  Done  at  St.  Ouen,  the  Cd  of  May,  J814. 

(Signed)  *  Louis." 

The  following  day,  Louis  left  St.  Ouen,  accompanied 
by  the  members  of  the  provisional  council  of  state,  the 
commissaries  of  the  ministerial  departments,  the  marshals 
of  Prance,  the  generals  who  had  gone  thither  to  pay  their 
homage,  and  the  persons  composing  his  househould.  An 
immense  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  and  surrounding  departments,  had  as- 
sembled on  the  road,  and  made  a  prelude  to  the  concert 
of  acclamation  and  homage  which  was  about  to  arise  from 
all  points  of  the  capital. 

The  procession  was  formed  in  the  order  of  the  ceremo- 
nial decreed  by  the  grand  master. 

A  detachment  of  the  cavalry  of  the  national  guard,  and 
another  of  the  cavalry  of  the  hue,  came  first.  Two  car- 
riages for  the  provisional  ministers  followed. 

The  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  grand  almoner  of  Prance; 
the  Due  de  Duras,  first  gentleman  of  the  king's  chamber; 
the  Comte  de  Blacas,  grand  master  of  the  wardrobe ; 
and  the  grand  master  of  the  ceremonies,  were  in  one 
coach. 

The  king's  carriage,  in  which  were  his  majesty,  the 
Duchess  of  Angouleme,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  and  the 
Due  de  Bourbon. 

Monsieur,  on  horseback,  at  the  right  door  of  t'.ie  king's 
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carriage,  was  accompanied  by  a  part  of  the  marshals  of 
Prance  and  the  colonels-general. 

The  Due  de  Berri  was  also  on  horseback  on  the  left  of 
the  carriage,  accompanied,  in  like  manner,  by  a  part  of 
the  marshals  and  colonels-general. 

All  the  other  parts  of  the  procession  conformed  exactly 
with  the  prescribed  ceremonial.  Marshal  Berthier  pre- 
ceded the  royal  carriage,  and  Marshal  Moncey,  as  first 
inspector-general  of  the  gendarmerie,  was  behind  it.  A 
long  file  of  carriages  followed,  in  which  were  the  ladies 
of  Madame  la  Duchesse,  and  the  officers  of  the  household 
of  the  king  and  the  princes.  Detachments  of  the  national 
guards  and  gendarmerie  closed  the  procession. 

The  prefect  of  the  Seine,  at  the  head  of  the  municipal 
body,  and  the  prefect  of  the  police,  were  stationed  at  the 
barrier;  and  the  keys  were  carried  by  the  senior  mayor  of 
Paris.  Baron  de  Chabrol,  prefect  of  the  Seine,  addressed 
his  majesty  to  the  following  effect: 

u  Sire, — The  municipal  body  of  your  good  city  of 
Paris  lays  at  the  feet  of  your  majesty  the  keys  of  the  capi- 
tal of  the  kingdom  of  St.  Louis.  Heaven,  in  its  clemency, 
at  last  restores  to  us  our  king,  and  grants  a  father  to  the 
wishes  of  Prance.  He  surrounds  the  throne  with  what- 
ever is  most  august  in  dignity,  misfortune,  and  virtue;  and 
the  recollection  of  past  evils  seems  to  encompass  him  more 
closely  with  the  people's  veneration  and  love. 

"  Prance,  under  the  ancient  banner  of  the  lilies,  sees 
all  her  hopes  fulfilled;  and,  as  a  first  gift,  the  peace  of 
the  world  signalises  the  return  of  the  Bourbons.  Sire, 
love,  respect,  inviolable  fidelity  to  the  blood  of  our  kings  ; 
these  are  the  unanimous  sentiments  of  the  inhabitants  of 
your  good  city.  Repose,  conciliation,  and  happiness, 
5iich  are  the  wants  and  the  prayers  of  their  hearts,  which 
the  paternal  expressions  of  your  majesty  have  realised 
already.  What  do  they  not  expect  from  a  prince  renowned 
for  his  exalted  wisdom,  for  his  unchangeable  tenderness 
towards  his  subjects;  admired  for  his  rare  virtues  and  his 
noble  constancy  ? 

"The  image  of  Henry  IV.,  so  long  withdrawn  from  our 
regards,  re-appears  on  this  solemn  day  ;  it  recalls  those 
times  of  commotion  to  which  soon  succeeded  those  of  the 
public  felicity;  his  reign  this  day  begins  a  new  era;  Entire 
Prance,  happy  in  its  confidence  and  its  love,  turns  also 
her  regards  towards  those  dear  princes,  towards  an  august 
princess,  whose  name  awakens  so  many  sentiments  and 
emotions,  and  exclaims  in  transports  of  tenderness  and 
joy,  Vive  le  Roi!  Tivent  les  Bourbons !" 

After  this  address,  the  Baron  de  Chabrol  presented  the 
keys  of  the  city  to  his  majesty,  who  condescendingly  re- 
plied— ■ 

"  At  length  I  am  again  in  my  good  city  of  Pans.  I 
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feel  a  lively  emotion  on  the  testimony  of  love  now  be- 
stowed on  me.  Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  my 
heart  than  to  behold  you  restore  the  statue  of  my  noble 
ancestor,  whose  memory  is  the  most  dear  to  me.  I  touch 
these  keys,  and  return  them  to  you;  they  cannot  be  in 
better  hands,  nor  confided  to  magistrates  more  worthy  of 
keeping  them." 

The  procession  then  repaired  to  the  cathedral,  in  the 
order  and  by  the  routes  appropriated  for  the  entrance  of 
the  king,  who  was  received  with  the  accustomed  ceremony. 
The  Domine,  salvum  fac  regent,  was  chaunted,  and  kept 
up  by  an  immense  multitude  of  spectators,  which  filled 
every  part  of  this  vast  edifice.  Te  Deum  was  afterwards 
chaunted. 

After  quitting  Notre  Dame,  the  king  proceeded  by  the 
Marche  Neuf  and  the  Quai  des  Orfevres.  When  he 
leached  the  Pont  Neuf,  Madame  Blanchard  ascended  in 
a  balloon  to  the  sound  of  bombs  and  of  cannon.  The 
balloon  descended  for  a  moment  upon  the  statue  of  Henry 
IV.,  and  then  took  the  direction  of  the  Palais  des  Quatres 
Nations.  When  it  reached  a  certain  height,  several  white 
pigeons  were  let  fly  from  it,  and  seemed  to  take  their 
flight  to  the  provinces,  to  announce  that  the  storms  of 
France  were  over. 

The  cortege  arrived  at  the  Thuilleries  at  twenty  minutes 
past  four.  The  Duchess  of  Angouleme  was  received  by 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  ladies  of  the  first  distinction. 

The  king  and  all  the  royal  family  appeared  at  the  win- 
dows. Monsieur  stood  next  the  king,  who  embraced  him 
amidst  the  loudest  acclamations  of  the  people.  His  ma- 
jesty, stretching  forth  his  arms,  seemed  to  say — You 
are  my  children  ;  I  bear  you  in  my  heart;  I  embrace  you 
also. 

At  night  the  city  was  completely  illuminated,  the  public 
buildings  very  richly,  and  private  houses  without  excep- 
tion, even  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  town.  Inscriptions, 
devices,  and  transparencies,  offered  on  all  sides  the  ige- 
nuous  expression  of  the  public  feeling. 

At  nine  o'clock,  a  most  brilliant  display  of  fire-works 
went  off  at  the  bridge  of  Louis  XVI.;  and  it  was  not  till 
after  he  had  replied  to  the  acclamations  which  saluted  him 
afresh,  that  his  majesty  retired  to  his  apartment. 

The  day  was  perfectly  beautiful,  the  night  calm,  and 
the  weather  pure  and  serene.  Paris  appeared  like  one 
vast  promenade,  abandoned,  without  disorder,  to  all  the 
demonstrations  of  public  satisfaction  and  popular  joy. 

The  14th  of  May  was  fixed  for  Napoleon's  departure 
from  Fontainbleau ;  but  he  succeeded,  by  various  subter- 
fuges, in  having  his  journey  put  off  for  three  days,  pre- 
tending, amongst  other  things,  that  the  orders  for  his  re- 
ception at  the  Island  of  Elba  were  not  sufficiently  clear, 
and  that  possibly  this  island  would  be  left  to  him  without 
the  proper  means  of  defence.    He  also  expressed  a  wish 
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that  the  route  which  had  been  fixed  upon  should  be 
changed,  saying  that  he  had  already  sent  off  his  eqwpage, 
of  which  he  should  be  in  absolute  want  on  the  road; 
though  he  despatched  in  this  interval  sixty  covered  wag- 
gons and  other  carriages,  with  books,  paintings,  plate, 
and  household  furniture,  together  with  several  equipages. 

When  the  passports  and  the  other  papers  expected  from 
Paris  had  arrived,  the  departure  of  Napoleon  was  defi- 
nitively fixed  for  the  l6th;  but,  on  the  morning  of  that 
day,  when  General  Roller,  who,  in  his  quality  of  Aus- 
trian commissioner,  was  at  the  head  of  the  commission, 
presented  himself  to  Buonaparte,  the  latter  addressed  him 
in  these  terms  :  "  I  have  been  thinking  on  what  I  ousht 
to  do.  Last  night  I  have  received  addresses  from  more 
than  ten  thousand  persons,  earnestly  entreating  me  to  re- 
sume the  reins  of  government.  It  is  true,  that  the  army  1 
could  assemble  for  the  present  would  not  exceed  thirty 
thousand  men ;  but,  in  a  short  time,  1  could  raise  ten 
thousand  more,  and  again  place  myself  in  a  commanding 
attitude.  My  abdication  has  always  been  conditional : 
and,  as  the  allies  do  not  fulfil  their  engagements  with  me, 
I  am  absolved  from  mine.  I  could  always  tell  my  guards, 
that  I  had  thought  that  the  welfare  of  my  country  de- 
manded the  sacrifice  of  my  authority,  but  that  I  resume 
the  reins  of  government  as  soon  as  I  become  necessary  to 
her." 

General  Roller,  taking  advantage  of  a  momentary 
pause,  asked  Napoleon  what  complaints  he  had  to  make; 
to  which  he  answered,  that  they  were  chiefly  founded  on 
his  having  been  separated  from  Maria  Louisa,  who,  he 
said,  had  been  carried  off  against  her  inclination.  Upon 
General  Roller's  assuring  him,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it 
had  been  her  free  choice  not  to  follow  him,  he  agreed  to 
depart,  saying,  "  I  have  never  failed  to  keep  my  word, 
and  I  shall  not  fail  to  keep  it  on  this  occasion."  The 
grand-marshal  having  sent  word  by  an  adjutant  that  every 
thing  was  ready  for  his  departure,  he  fell  into  a  passion, 
and  said,  "  Does  not  the  grand-marshal  know  me,  then  ? — 
How  long  since  is  it  become  necessary  that  I  should  be 
regulated  by  his  directions?  I  shall  go  when  I  think 
proper;  and  perhaps  I  shall  not  go  at  all."  Continuing  the 
conversation,  he  said,  that  he  was  obliged  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander  for  having  offered  him  an  asylum  in  his  do- 
minions; an  offer  which  he  had  in  vain,  though  with  more 
justice,  expected  from  his  father-in-law ;  whom  he  also 
upbraided  with  having  endeavoured  to  set  his  children  at 
variance,  instead  of  bringing  them  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reconciliation  ;  complaining,  at  the  same  time,  of 
die  visit  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  Ring  of  Prussia 
had  recently  paid  to  Josephine,  and  which,  he  said,  had 
the  appearance  as  if  it  were  intended  as  an  affront  to  the 
Empress  Maria  Louisa.  General  Roller  having  repre- 
sented that  this  visit  was  merely  intended  as  a  mark  of  re- 
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spect,  Napoleon  signified  Ins  satisfaction  with  this  explana- 
tion, as  far  as  regarded  the  Emperor  Alexander;  but  per- 
sisted in  blaming  the  King  of  Prussia,  whom,  he  said,  he 
never  would  forgive,  for  setting  the  first  example  of  de- 
fection. Then,  without  pacing  any  attention  to  those 
who  were  present,  he  entered  into  conversation  with  Co- 
lonel Bussy,  an  officer  of  his  staff,  and,  descanting  on  the 
events  that  had  recently  occurred,  he  expressed  himself 
in  these  terms:  "If  it  had  not  been  for  that  fool  of  a 
general,  who  persuaded  me  that  1  was  pursuing  Prince 
Schwartzenberg,  and  that  other  blockhead,  who  fancied 
that  he  was  engaged  with  the  whole  corps  of  Wittgenstein, 
while  it  was  only  a  small  body  of  cavalry,  I  should  have 
marched  upon  Paris,  and  things  would  have  been  in  (juite 
a  different  state  from  what  they  are  at  present."  He  com- 
plained, at  the  same  time,  of  the  treachery  of  Marniont 
and  Suchet,  the  latter  of  whom,  as  well  as  his  wife,  he 
called  an  intriguer.  He  also  alluded  to  his  having  been  re- 
proached  for  not  killing  himself,  and  said,  that  he  did 
not  conceive  what  honour  there  could  be  in  destroying 
one's  self,  like  a  gambler  who  had  lost  every  thing;  that, 
on  the  contrary,  to  survive  a  misfortune,  which  he  had 
not  deserved,  evinced,  in  his  opinion,  much  more  great- 
ness of  soul;  and  that,  besides,  he  had  personally  given 
sufficient  proofs  of  his  courage  during  his  military  career; 
adding,  that,  even  in  the  late  battle  of  Arcis-sur-Aube,  he 
had  four  horses  killed  under  him.  The  truth  is,  however, 
that  he  had  one  slightly  xvouuded! 

At  half-past  eleven,  he  descended  into  the  court-yard  of 
the  Castle,  where  the  imperial  guard  was  drawn  up. 
f  laving  ordered  the  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
to  form  a  circle,  he  addressed  them  with  great  warmth 
and  animation.  Afterwards  he  embraced  General  Petit, 
kissed  the  eagles,  and  then  entered  into  his  carriage.  His 
Mameluke,  Rustan,  and  his  valet,  Constant,  refused  accom- 
panying him,  and  left  him,  after  having  drawn  consider- 
able sums  from  their  late  master.  The  imperial  guards 
escorted  him  as  far  as  Moulins,  and,  accordingly,  he  was 
received  all  the  way  thither  with  cries  of  "  V  ive  I'Km- 
pereur!"  and  the  commissioners  from  the  allied  powers 
were,  on  the  contrary,  frequently  insulted  ;  but,  after 
passing  Moulins,  the  white  cockades  began  to  make  their 
appearance,  and  the  shouts  of"  Vive  V Kmpereur ! "  were 
changed  for  those  of  "  Vive  le  Roil"  and  "  Long  live  the 
brave  and  generous  allies!"  Escorts  had  been  stationed 
along  the  whole  road,  by  order  of  the  commissioners ; 
but  Napoleon  refused  themj  saying,  "  You  see  that  1 
don't  want  them." 

At  Lyons  a  few  voices  repeated  the  cry  of  "  Vive  V Km- 
pereur .'"  but  they  proceeded  merely  from  ;part  of  the 
populace  who  had  collected  together  during  the  night. 

Between  Lyons  and  Valence  they  met  Marshal  Au- 
gereau.    The  emperor  and  the  marshal  having  alighted 
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from  their  carriages,  Napoleon  took  off  his  hat,  and  sa- 
luted the  marshal  very  graciously  ;  and,  addressing  him  in 
quite  familiar  terms,  asked  him,  "  Where  are  you  going? 
— to  court,  I  suppose!"  To  which  Augereau  replied, 
that,  for  the  present,  he  was  only  going  to  Lyons.  Na- 
poleon then  took  him  by  the  arm,  and  walked  with  him 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on  the  road  to  Valence. 
During  that  time  it  was  distinctly  heard  that  he  upbraided 
Augereau  on  account  of  the  proclamation  the  latter  had 
issued,  saying,  that  he  ought  to  have  merely  stated  that, 
since  the  new  government  had  recognised  the  Bourbons, 
it  became  the  duty  of  the  army  to  obey,  with  Vive  le  Hoi! 
Vivent  les  Bourbons!  &c.  Augereau,  who,  in  his  turn, 
expressed  himself  quite  familiarly,  and,  in  general,  evinced 
a  great  deal  of  coolness  in  his  manner,  then  took  his  leave 
of  Napoleon,  without" even  taking  off  his  hat;  though,  on 
the  contrary,  he  affected  to  salute  the  commissioners  with 
a  great  deal  of  politeness.  An  hour  after,  Napoleon  ad- 
dresseft  himself  to  the  commissioners,  and  told  them  that 
he  had  just  heard  of  the  infamous  proclamation  of  Au- 
gereau ;  and  that,  if  it  had  come  sooner  to  his  knowledge, 
he  would  have  reprimanded  him  severely  for  it. 

Further  on  they  met  with  part  of  Augereau's  armv. 
The  troops  wore  the  white  cockade  ;  but  they  received 
Napoleon,  nevertheless,  with  military  honours.  A  few 
voices  cried,  "  /  ive  l' Kmpereur !"  but  that  was  the  last 
of  his  triumphs. 

As  they  advanced  towards  the  south,  the  cries  of"  Vive 
le  Roi ! "  became  not  only  more  animated,  but  the  peoplt 
gave  Napoleon  the  most  abusive  language,  execrating  him 
in  the  vilest  manner,  and  calling  him  Corsican  tyrant, 
butcher  of  the  French  people,  &c.  On  a  post  on  this 
side  the  town  of  Orange,  close  to  the  place  where  the 
Corsican  was  obliged  to  change  horses,  the  people  had 
suspended  the  effigy  of  a  man,  covered  with  blood,  with 
this  inscription:  "  This  uill,  soon  or  late,  be  the  fate  of 
the  tyrant."  As  soon  as  he  had  left  this  place,  he  put 
on  a  round  hat  with  a  white  cockade,  and,  mounting  a  po- 
ney,  he  rode  on  before.  At  Orange,  the  people,  who  were 
quite  enraged,  having  attempted  to  break  his  carriage,  the 
commissioners,  not  knowing  any  thing  of  the  expedient 
he  had  resorted  to,  became  very  much  alarmed ;  but, 
fortunately,  the  mob  did  not  succeed  in  their  attempt ;  and 
General  Bertrand,  who  was  alone  in  the  carriage,  escaped 
unhurt.  Shortly  after,  the  commissioners  found  Buona- 
parte alone  in  a  house,  situate  at  some  distance  from  the 
road,  where  he  had  stopt,  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  dejec- 
tion, with  his  head  resting  upon  his  hands,  and  his  eyes 
full  of  tears.  At  this  place  he  had  attempted  to  pass  for 
Colonel  Campbell :  but  it  having  afterwards  been  ob- 
served to  him,  that  this  officer  was  gone  on  to  Toulon,  to 
find  a  frigate,  which,  agreeably  to  his  request,  was  to 
carry  him  to  the  Isle  of  Elba,  Napoleon  insisted  upon  as- 
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suming  the  name  of  Lord  Burghersh ;  and  desired,  at  the 
same  time,  that  no  particular  attention  should  be  paid  to 
him  by  any  of  the  persons  present.  It  is  worthy  of  ob 
servation,  that  Napoleon  had  made  all  his  attendants,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  wear  the  white  cockade;  of 
which  it  appears  that  he  had  laid  in  a  good  stock. 

Having  resumed  his  journey,  he  evinced  the  greatest 
alarm  on  entering  Avignon  ;  for  the  rage  of  the  people  was 
really  worked  up  to  the  highest  pitch — the  women  earnestly 
intreated  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  plunder  him,  ex- 
claiming, while  addressing  themselves  to  the  commis- 
sioners, "  He  well  deserves  it,  as  well  from  us  as  from 
you."  On  the  commissioners  exerting  themselves  to  quiet 
the  people,  they  called  out,  "We  will  not  kill  him;  but 
let  us,  at  least,  tell  him  the  truth,  which  he  has  never 
heard."  Napoleon  had  scarcely  laid  aside  his  first  dis- 
guise before  he  assumed  another,  by  putting  on  a  coat  of 
General  Roller,  the  cartridge-box  of  the  Prussian,  and 
the  cloak  of  the  Russian  commissioner. 

On  entering  an  inn,  Buonaparte  shewed  a  great  deal  of 
uneasiness,  talked  of  precautions  which  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  take,  in  case  any  attempt  should  be  made  to  force 
the  house,  and  turned  quite  pale  when  the  Prussian  com- 
missioner, whom  he  had  desired  to  see  whether  there  was 
a  possibility  of  leaping  out  of  the  windows,  told  him  that 
it  was  impossible,  on  account  of  the  bars  whereby  they 
were  secured. 

The  road  to  Aix  appearing  to  him  extremely  dangerous, 
he  persuaded  the  commissioners  to  send  a  messenger  to 
the  mayor,  to  desire  him  to  disperse  the  mob  that  had  col- 
lected in  various  places,  and  would  not  proceed  till  he  had 
received  a  satisfactory  answer.  At  the  same  time,  he  in- 
sisted upon  one  of  the  aides-de-camp  of  the  Russian  Ge- 
neral  Schuwelaff  putting  on  the  dress  he  had  taken  off,  and 
seating  himself  in  the  imperial  carriage,  although  that  offi- 
cer exposed  thereby  his  person  to  the  danger  of  being  as- 
sassinated instead  of  him.  Meanwhile  he  himself  entered 
the  calash  of  General  Roller,  and  requested  the  general 
to  sing  or  whistle,  while  he  pretended  to  be  fast  asleep, 
and  to  desire  the  servant,  who  was  seated  on  the  box,  to 
smoke  his  pipe,  in  order  to  prevent  people  from  suspect- 
ing that  any  person  of  consequence  was  in  the  carriage. 
Such  was  the  homage  the  once-dreaded  despot  received — 
such  were  the  acclamations  that  accompanied  him  on  his 
journey ! 


Having  learnt,  on  his  arrival  at  Luc,  that,  for  the  fu- 
ture, he  could  have  an  escort  of  Austrian  hussars,  Napo- 
leon was  quite  in  raptures.  The  time  was  pastj  when  he 
refused,  with  such  haughtiness,  the  protection  of  the  al- 
lied troops.  Hearing  that  the  sub-prefect  had  arrived  in 
the  town,  he  inveighed  most,  bitterly  against  him  for 
having  been  obliged  to  assume  an  Austrian  costume,  say- 
ing, "  These  provincials  are  miserable  wretches,  who,  in 
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the  course  of  four  days,  would  treat  Louis  XVIII.  in  the 
same  way  they  use  me  at  present.  They  are  cowards, 
who  know  only  how  to  insult  an  unarmed  man,  and  who 
never  supplied  me  with  a  single  good  battalion." 

In  the  course  of  conversation  during  the  journey,  Buo- 
naparte alluded  several  times  to  the  bad  policy  of  the 
recent  treaty,  by  which  Austria  was  left  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  her  natural  enemies,    Prussia  and  Russia; 
adding,  that  the  treaty  which  he  had  proposed  at  Fiank- 
fort  was  infinitely  better,  and  that  Caulincourt,  for  cer- 
tain reasons  which  were  best  known  to  himself,  had  gone 
too  far,  by  saying  that  he  (Napoleon)  would  never  agree  to 
the  conditions  proposed  to  him  at  Chatillon,  although  he 
had  long  since  renounced  all  pretensions  to  Italy  and  Hol- 
land.   General  Roller  having  observed  that,  consequently, 
he  ought  to  have  agreed  to  the  treaty  proposed  to  him  at 
Dresden,  as  that  was  still  more  favourable  to  him  than 
the  one  at  Frankfort;  Buonaparte  exclaimed,  "What 
shall  I  say  ?    I  was  wrong  ;  but  then  1  had  still  many  re- 
sources left." 

Napoleon  having  arrived  at  Frejus,  and  finding  that, 
instead  of  a  corvette,  a  brig  had  been  sent  thither,  which 
he  called  a  bad  rotten  vessel,  he  fell  into  such  a  violent 
passion,  that  he  exasperated  the  French  naval  officer  so 
much  as  to  induce  him  to  return  to  Toulon  with  the  brig-, 
and  the  frigate  that  was  to  have  accompanied  her. 

Colonel  Campbell,  having  rejoined  the  other  commis- 
sioners at  this  place,  now  took  upon  himself  the  office 
of  interpreter  between  Napoleon  and  the  captain  cf  the 
English  frigate,  on  board  of  which  he  was  to  embark,  and 
with  whom  the  Corsican  entered  into  a  spirited  conversa- 
tion, talking  about  his  fleets,  his  armies,  his  large  mortars, 
and  his  project  for  making  Hamburg  a  second  Antwerp; 
and  raising  a  military  conscription  to  man  his  navy,  which, 
if  he  had  not  been  prevented  by  his  recent  disasters,  would, 
le  pretended,  have  enabled  him,  in  less  than  two  years,  to 
lave  overthrown  the  power  of  England. 

The  arrival  of  Buonaparte  at  the  Island  of  Elba,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  spent  his  time,  are  thus  described 
by  a  French  writer: 

u  On  the  third  of  May,  at  six  in  the  evening,  an 
English  frigate,  the  Undaunted,  was  seen  to  moor  at  a 
quarter  of  a  league  from  the  town  of  Porto  Ferrajo.  In 
a  few  minutes  a  boat  was  despatched  from  it,  which  came 
to  the  office  of  health,  requesting  admission  into  the  town. 
Having  obtained  it,  the  Grand  Marshal,  Bertrand,  Ge- 
neral Drouet,  a  Russian  general,  an  Austrian  general,  a 
colonel  of  the  lancers  of  the  guard,  an  English  colonel, 
and  two  foragers  of  the  palace,  landed,  and  waited  on 
General  Dalesme,  to  inform  him  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  and  to  take  possession  of  the  island 
in  his  name.  This  General  Bertrand  proceeded  to  do 
immediately,  putting  the  seals  upon  the  public  chest 
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"  General  Dalesme  immediately  ordered  the  garrison 
under  arms,  and  went,  accompanied  by  all  the  authori- 
ties of  the  town,  on  board  the  English  Frisrate.  The  em- 
peror  could  ill  disguise  his  mollification  at  so  pitiful  a 
deputation.  After  putting  some  questions  relative  to  the 
island  and  its  inhabitants,  he  dismissed  them,  ordering 
that  all  the  mayors  and  ministers  of  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages should  be  immediately  convened.  The  inhabitants 
of  Porto  Ferrajo  assembled  upon  the  port  to  attend  the 
debnikation  of  their  new  sovereign  ;  but,  at  eleven  o'clock 
at  night,  after  having  luffed  for  some  time  about  the 
island,  Napoleon  ordered  notice  to  be  given  to  General 
Dalesme,  that  the  ceremony  of  his  reception  should  be 
deferred  till  the  next  day,  at  two  in  the  afternoon.  The 
foreign  commissioners  and  the  French  officers,  in  the 
mean  time,  passed  a  part  of  the  night,  and  the  next 
morning,  in  walking  about  the  town,  visiting  all  the  public 
places,  and  endeavouring  to  learn  the  temper  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

"  On  Wednesday,  the  4  th,  at  noon,  the  troops  were  all 
under  arms,  and  the  authorities  went  down  to  the  port. 
At  three  o'clock,  the  emperor's  debarkation  w  as  announced 
by  a  discharge  of  twenty-four  guns  from  the  fiigate,  which 
were  answered  by  a  like  number  from  the  forts.  The  em- 
peror was  then  seen  coming  in  a  boat,  dressed  in  a  blue 
great  coat,  which  lie  wore  over  a  coat  embroidered  with 
silver,  on  which  was  some  particular  decoration  also  of 
silver.    He  wore  a  round  hat,  with  a  cockade  in  it. 

"  Immediately  on  coming  on  shore,  he  received  the 
keys  of  the  town  from  the  hands  of  the  commandant,  and 
was  addressed  by  the  sub-prefect,  lie  afterwards  placed 
himself  under  a  canopy,  which  was  brought  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  proceeded  on  foot  to  the  parish-church.  His 
countenance  was  singularly  gloomy,  his  eyes  were  fixed 
alternately  upon  all  the  people  by  whom  he  was  surround- 
ed, as  if  seeking  to  hide  the  distrust  and  fear  by  which  he 
was  agitated  ;  nor  did  the  acclamations  he  received  appear 
to  inspire  him  with  any  confidence.  When  he  arrived  at 
the  church,  a  Te  Lteum  was  sung,  during  which  he  ap- 
peared extremely  affected,  even  shedding  tears  as  he  raised 
his  eyes  to  Heaven. 

"  This  ceremony  concluded,  the  emperor  directed  his 
steps,  with  extreme  haste,  almost  running,  to  the  mayor- 
alty, where  apartments  were  prepared  for  him.  He  was 
follow  ed  by  a  great  number  of  people,  who  were  per- 
mitted to  enter  with  him.  He  began  to  put  questions  to 
those  around  him,  and  seemed  to  recover  somewhat  from 
his  agitation.  Nature  soon  resuming  her  rights,  he  began 
to  reproach  the  mayor  of  Marciava  upon  his  effigy  being 
burnt  there,  and  upon  the  inhabitants  having  hoisted  the 
English  flag.  He  exhorted  the  mayoi  to  preserve  order 
in  his  commune,  and  charged  him  to  assure  the  admini- 
strators that  the  liberty  of  the  seas  would  soon  afford  them 
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the  means  of  repaiiing  their  losses.  The  ministers  were 
exhorted  to  preach  concord  among  their  parishioners,  and 
the  chiefs  of  the  different  corps  were  recommended  to 
preserve  a  strict  discipline.  After  this  audience,  he 
mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  about  the  island  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  notwithstanding  that  the  wind  and  rain 
rendered  the  ride  very  disagreeable.  The  same  day,  his 
taking  possession  of  the  island  was  formally  attested  in  a 
procts  verba/. 

"  On  the  oth,  Napoleon  went  out  on  foot  at  five  in  the 
morning,  to  visit  all  the  public  establishments.  He  return- 
ed at  nine,  after  having  overpowered  every  one  whom  he 
met  with  questions,  and  harassed  those  who  accompanied 
him  with  fatigue.  He  directed  many  changes  to  be  made  : 
he  would  have  wished  that  the  barracks  of  St.  Francis 
could  be  metamorphosed  in  a  moment  into  an  impi  iial 
palace  for  his  residence.  It  was  observed  to  him,  how- 
ever, that  the  island  did  not  offer  resources  sufficient  for 
satisfying  his  wishes  so  instantaneously.  He  paid  parti- 
cular attention  to  the  salt-works,  which  occasion  the  bad 
air  breathed  in  the  country  :  they  are  so  noxious,  that  no 
one  can  sleep  near  them  without  catching  a  fever. 

*  The  next  day,  he  set  out  very  early  in  the  morning, 
accompanied  by  General  Bertrand,  the  Austrian  and  Rus- 
sian commissaries,  the  colonel  of  the  lancers,  and  an 
English  colonel,  to  visit  the  mines  at  Rio.  When  ar- 
rived there,  he  examined  every  thing  with  great  attention, 
proposed  several  improvements,  and  paid  a  warm  tribute 
of  commendation  to  the  chief  director  of  the  works.  At 
ten  o'clock,  he  went  to  the  house  of  M.  Pons,  the  director 
of  the  mines,  to  breakfast.  W  hile  he  was  waiting  for 
the  table  to  be  spread,  he  walked  about  the  room  with 
hasty  steps,  appearing  absorbed  in  reflection;  at  length, 
starting  on  a  sudden  from  his  reverie,  he  said  with  much 
warmth  to  the  Austrian  general — '  If  1  had,  not  been 
grossly  deceived,  I  should  have  arrived  at  Paris  two 
hours  before  you — I  should  have  raised  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  suburbs — I  should  have  attacked  you,  should  I.ave 
crushed  you,  and  driven  you  beyond  the  Vistula.  I  had, 
besides,  a  sufficient  number  of  adherents  to  have  main- 
tained a  civil  war  for  at  least  three  years;  but  I  pieferred 
the  peace  of  Fiance  to  all  the  laurels  which  1  might  still 
have  gathered.' 

"  After  breakfast,  he  desired  to  speak  with  M.  Pons, 
and  told  him,  that,  since  it  was  his  intention  to  c<mie 
sometimes  to  Rio,  and  his  house  was  very  convenient  for 
being  converted  into  a  palace,  he  wished  him  to  seek 
another  habitation  for  himself  and  his  family.  He  gave 
a  plan  himself  of  the  alterations  which  he  wished  to  be 
made  in  the  house,  and  charged  General  Bertrand  with 
attending  to  the  immediate  execution  of  his  design. 

"  On  the  7th,  the  emperor  took  possession  of  the  pa- 
vilion belonging  to  the  officers  of  the  Corps-de-Genie,  and 
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for  the  interval  between  that  and  the  departure  of  the  offi- 
cers, he  gave  up  to  them  the  apartments  which  lie  had  in- 
habited at  the  mayoralty.  This  pavilion  has  only  one  story, 
consisting  of  six  windows  in  front,  but  it  stands  insulated 
in  a  pretty  garden,  and  overlooks  the  sea  and  the  town. 

"  At  the  same  time  he  established  his  household,  which 
was  to  consist  of  four  chamberlains,  who  were  also  to  be 
counsellors  of  state ;  of  three  officers  of  ordinance  ;  and 
of  two  foragers  of  the  palace. 

"  The  emperor  next  announced,  that  he  should  be  at 
home  to  receive  ladies,  twice  a  week,  at  eight  in  the 
evening.  The  Elbese  fair  did  not  fail  to  accept  the  in- 
\  !  '  Napoleon  presented  himself  in  the  midst  of  the 
cii  ,  ..;iu  asked  many  questions  ;  in  particular  he  en- 
quired of  each  lady  her  name  and  her  husband's  profes- 
sion. The  greater  part  answered,  that  their  husbands 
were  ;^  le.  Napoleon  then  enquired  what  trade,  when 
he  foun  i  lhat  one  was  a  baker,  another  a  butcher,  and  so 
on.  Little  satisfied  with  the  rank  of  his  visitors,  he  re- 
tired in  a  very  short  time;  the  ladies  retreated  also  and  in 
a  fortnight  he  found  his  court  wholly  deserted. 

**  From  the  7th  of  May  to  the  25th,  Napoleon  was 
principally  occupied  with  arranging  his  house,  and  closing 
up  the  avenues  to  it.  He  presided  himself  at  the  works, 
going  among  the  masons  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
in  his  silk  stockings  and  gold  buckles. 

"  On  the  25th,  the  Dryad  frigate,  commanded  by  M. 
de  Montcabrie,  and  the  Inconstant  brig,  commanded  by 
the  Viscount  de  Cliarrier-Moissard,  arrived  at  Porto  Fer- 
rajo.  Tlie  frigate  was  destined  to  carry  home  the  French 
garrison,  and  the  brig  was  to  remain  with  Napoleon. 
After  an  exchange  of  salutes  between  the  French  and 
English  ships,  the  Count  de  Montcabrie  paid  his  respects, 
successively,  to  General  Dalesme,  and  to  General  Drouet, 
the  governor  of  the  island  :  he  had  previously  intimated 
to  the  latter  his  arrival,  and  the  object  of  his  mission.  In 
the  night  between  the  25th  and  26th,  five  English  trans- 
ports arrived,  bringing  with  them  the  imperial  guard  of 
Napoleon,  consisting  of  one  thousand  men,  grenadiers, 
chasseurs,  officers,  and  soldiers  of  the  artillerv,  and 
Polish  lancers,  with  nineteen  marines,  and  six  Mame- 
lukes. 

"  On  the  26th,  at  five  in  the  morning,  as  the  sailors 
were  washing  the  decks  of  the  Dryad,  Napoleon  arrived 
there,  accompanied  by  General  Bertrand,  General  Cam- 
brune,  commandant  of  the  guard,  who  was  just  arrived, 
and  several  other  officers,  with  the  commandant  of  the 
transports.  As  he  came  on  board,  he  said  to  the  captain 
and  the  officers,  that  he  could  not  pass  a  French  vessel 
without  visiting  it.  He  made  the  tour  of  the  decks  and  the 
forecastle,  asking  a  variety  of  questions  of  the  sailors,  whom 
he  met,  and  then  withdrew  to  go  to  the  English  frigate. 

He  presided  himself  at  the  debarkation  of  the  guard, 
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and  of  his  effects,  and  seemed  very  much  pleased  at  re- 
ceiving the  latter. 

"  On  Sunday  the  20th,  after  mass,  a  public  audience 
was  held,  at  the  conclusion  of  which,  the  emperor  had  a 
private  conference  with  M.  de  Montcabrie.  That  officer 
was  then  invited  to  dine  with  the  emperor;  at  the  dinner 
were  also  present,  General  Bertrand,  General  Dalesme, 
and  two  ladies  of  the  island,  Madame  and  Mademoiselle 
Vantiui.  It  was  the  festival  of  the  patron-saint  of  the 
town,  and  a  ball  was  given,  at  which  the  emperor  with 
his  whole  court  attended. 

"  On  the  4th  of  June,  every  thing  being  prepared  for 
the  departure  of  the  garrison,  the  captain  of  the  Dryad 
gave  orders  for  the  embarkation.  He,  accompanied  by 
M.  Charrier,  the  captain  of  the  Inconstant,  went  to  in- 
form Napoleon  of  their  intended  departure,  and  were  well 
received  by  him.  After  conversing  with  them  for  a  few 
minutes,  he  invited  them  to  breakfast,  during  which  the  con 
versation  continued  upon  indifferent  subjects.  The  break- 
fast concluded,  he  wished  them  a  prosperous  voyage,  ana 
departed.  He  sent  them  a  renewal  of  his  adieus  by  the 
grand  marshal,  at  the  moment  when  they  sailed. 

"  On  the  26tb,  the  imperial  guard  gave  an  entertain- 
ment to  the  inhabitants.  There  was  a  ball,  at  which  Na- 
poleon was  present;  he  stayed  three  hours,  walking  about, 
and  talking  to  the  ladies  as  at  the  Thuilleries.  When  he 
quitted  the  ball,  at  two  in  the  morning,  he  got  into  his 
carriage,  and  went  to  Marciana. 

"  The  15th  of  August,  being  Napoleon's  birth-day, 
the  guard  would  give  an  entertainment.  Napoleon  ;dded 
a  ball  to  it,  at  the  expense  of  the  town.  He  sent  the 
following  note  to  the  governor: 

"  As  I  have  not  yet  a  house  which  will  permit  of  my 
giving  entertainments,  I  shall  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the 
empress  or  the  Princess  Paulina,  whom  I  expect  early  in 
September,  for  a  display  of  fire-works.  I  wish  the  com- 
mune to  be  at  the  expense  of  a  ball,  which  shall  be  given 
in  the  Place,  a  building  of  wood  being  run  up  for  the 
purpose ;  and  that  the  officers  of  the  imperial  guard  and 
of  the  free  battalion  may  be  invited  to  it.  Near  this 
building  let  an  orchestra  be  constructed,  that  the  soldiers 
may  dance,  and  let  there  be  some  flaggons  of  wine,  that 
they  may  drink.  I  desire,  also,  that  the  commune  will 
many  two  young  men,  and  give  them  portions.  The 
grand  marshal  and  the  authorities  to  assist  at  these  mar- 
riages, which  shall  be  celebrated  at  the  high  mass. 

"  A  ball  was  accordingly  given  by  the  commune,  on 
the  Place,  at  which  the  emperor's  mother,  Madame  Ber- 
trand, and  the  two  ladies  of  honour,  attended.  There  were 
present  about  thirty  ladies,  in  a  room  which  wouid  have 
held  three  hundred.  Napoleon  did  not  appear,  and  the 
ball  was  very  dull. 

"  Porto  Ferrajo  is  no  longer  the  same  place.  Artists  of 
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all  professions  are  established  there :  three  hundred  ma- 
sons have  arrived  within  a  month;  strangers  flock  thither 
from  all  parts,  some  attracted  only  by  curiosity,  others  to 
make  speculations.  This  influx  has  doubled  the  price  of 
every  thing:  house-rent  is  beyond  all  price.  Pavilions 
are  to  be  constructed  for  the  officers,  and  the  houses  are 
to  be  raised,  as  the  only  means  of  enlarging  the  town, 
since  the  site  of  it  is  confined  by  the  sea  and  the  fortifi- 
cations. One  change  has  been  made,  in  which  the  true 
genius  of  Napoleon  is  conspicuous  ;  the  church  of  the 
hospital  has  been  converted  into  a  theatre,  and  actors  were 
expected  to  open  it  on  the  1st  of  October.  The  streets 
have  been  repaired,  and  rendered  fit  for  carriages.  The 
soldiers,  however,  appear  little  satisfied  with  their  resi- 
dence on  the  island. 

"The  emperor's  life  is  very  uniform.  lie  goes  out 
regularly  every  morning  at  five  o'clock,  commonly  either 
to  Saint  Martin  or  Marciana ;  at  ten  he  returns  home  to 
breakfast.  He  then  remains  at  home  till  six  in  the  even- 
ing, when  he  takes  a  ride  or  walk,  accompanied  only  by 
a  single  officer.  When  he  is  on  foot,  he  stops  the  first 
person  he  meets,  and,  if  he  likes  his  conversation,  makes 
him  walk  with  him  for  hours  together. 

"  On  this  subject  I  must  mention  a  circumstance  which 
happened  the  very  day  after  his  arrival.  At  two  o'clock 
he  mounted  his  horse  to  ride  round  the  bay.  A  peasant, 
who  perceived  him  escorted  by  several  English,  per- 
suaded himself  that  the  island  had  been  surrendered  to 
England,  and  that  he  was  a  commander  sent  thither  by 
the  King  of  Great  Britain.  He  accordingly  went  down 
on  his  knees,  and,  in  this  posture,  made  a  most  pompous 
eulogiuni  on  the  English  ;  at  the  same  time  breaking  out 
into  violent  invectives  against  the  French  emperor.  As 
he  spoke  Italian,  the  English  did  not  understand  a  word 
that  he  said,  but  Napoleon  asked  him  the  occasion  of  the 
invectives  he  uttered.  At  this  question  the  peasant  en- 
tered upon  an  enumeration  of  the  misfortunes  he  and  his 
family  had  experienced,  occasioned  by  the  conscription, 
the  taxes,  Sec.  Sec.  He  would  never  have  finished,  if 
Napoleon  had  not  continued  his  ride,  without  saying  a 
word  iu  answer.  The  peasant  being  told  that  it  was  the 
emperor  himself  to  whom  he  had  been  speakinj,  re- 
mained stupified  for  some  moments,  and  then  ran  away 
as  fast  as  possible.  Prom  that  moment,  notwithstanding 
all  researches,  he  was  never  to  be  found." 

In  the  mean  time  Napoleon's  friends  in  Trance  studi- 
ously concealed  their  connexion  with  him,  though  they  lost 
no  opportunity  of  casting  an  opprobrium  on  the  existing 
government.  They  mingled  with  the  mal-contents ;  mag- 
nified every  cause  of  suspicion  and  alarm  ;  and  propa- 
gated the  most  injurious  reports  respecting  the  designs  of 
the  court;  and,  unfortunately,  they  were  soon  supplied  with 
several  plausible  grounds  of  complaint. 


IMPART  IV. 

Monsieur,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  king,  had  hastily 
proclaimed  the  abolition  of  the  consolidated  excise-duties, 
called  the  droits  reuiiis,  which  were  particularly  obnoxious 
to  the  people.  This  declaration  made  a  great  impression 
on  all  the  commercial  towns,  and  contributed  materially 
to  the  popularity  of  the  royal  cause.  It  was  soon  dis- 
covered, however,  that,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  finances, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  government  to  exist  without 
this  tax,  and  Louis  was  compelled  to  continue  a  burden, 
which  Monsieur  had  most  imprudently  promised  to  abo- 
lish. This  was  of  course  represented  as  a  flagrant  instance 
of  perfidy  and  oppression. 

The  discontent  of  the  army  was  at  first  confined  to 
secret  murmurs  and  half-suppressed  complaints,  but  a 
circumstance  soon  occurred  which  fanned  the  embers  of 
disloyalty  into  a  flame.  In  compliance  with  the  custom 
of  his  ancestors,  and  of  every  reigning  prince,  Louis 
formed  a  body  of  troops  for  the  immediate  guard  of  his 
person.  These  were  not  selected  from  the  armv,  but 
consisted  of  volunteers.  None  were  excluded,  but,  as 
might  naturally  have  been  expected,  the  majority  consisted 
of  young  men  whose  families  had  long  been  attacked  to 
the  royal  cause.  Of  the  officers,  however,  an  ecpial  num- 
ber were  chosen  from  those  who  had  served  Buonaparte, 
and  from  the  long-tried  companions  of  the  monarch's  ad- 
versity. 

Nothing  could  have  been  imagined  more  equitable  and 
delicate  than  this  arrangement.  None  but  the  most  un- 
reasonable characters  could  have  wished  the  kins  to  have 
selected  his  household  troops  exclusively  from  the  army, 
or  have  required  him  to  confide  the  protection  of  his  per- 
son to  those  of  whose  attachment  he  had  received  no  proof, 
and  who  had  always  fought  against  him.  The  plan  which 
he  had  adopted  was  also  the  most  unobjectionable  mode 
of  providing  for  those  who  had  lost  their  patrimony  in  de- 
fence of  his  cause,  and  who  now  reasonably  expected  from 
him  support  and  protection.  The  possessions  of  their 
ancestors  could  not  be  restored,  as  they  were  in  othei 
hands,  and  the  national  property  was  guaranteed  Nor 
could  they  be  rewarded  from  the  public  treasury,  as  the 
claimants  were  too  numerous,  and  the  funds  were  exhausted. 
By  giving  them  commissions  in  this  department  of  his 
service,  therefore,  he  rewarded  their  fidelity  without  ren- 
dering them  burdensome  to  their  country.  Had  the  for- 
mer partisans  of  Buonaparte  possessed  one  sentiment  of 
justice,  they  would  have  acknowledged  the  propriety  of 
the  arrangement,  and  have  felt  grateful  that  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  participate  in  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  the 
corps. 

It  has  been  justly  remarked  by  an  elegant  writer,  that, 
"  if  Louis  erred,  it  was  in  forming  so  small  a  body  of 
household  troops.  They  consisted  of  only  two  thousand 
men  ;  and,  while  their  composition  excited  the  jealousy  of 
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the  rest  of  the  army,  they  were  too  few  in  number  to  be 
any  check  upon  it,  or  to  be  of  real  service  to  the  king. 
Instead  of  two  thousand,  he  should  have  embodied  a 
corps  of  twenty  thousand  men,  and  have  employed  every 
possible  means  gradually  and  prudently  to  diminish  the 
number  and  influence  of  the  army.  He  would  thus  have 
ensured  the  public  tranquillity,  and  the  enterprise  of  Buo- 
naparte would  never  have  succeeded,  and  probably  would 
not  have  been  attempted.  But  it  was  the  false  and  de- 
structive policy  of  the  ministry  to  maintain  a  formidable 
and  imposing  army,  that  some  effect  might  be  produced 
on  the  deliberations  of  the  congress  at  Vienna.  Little 
did  they  reflect  on  the  character  of  that  army,  demoralized 
by  the  long  continuance  of  war,  panting  for  the  renewal 
of  slaughter  and  plunder,  and  careless  of  the  means  by 
which  this  might  be  accomplished." 

Another  cause  of  discontent  was  the  return  of  the  pri- 
soners from  Russia  and  England.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men,  without  employment  and  without  bread, 
and  with  all  the  habits  of  idleness  and  depravity,  which  a 
long  detention  in  prison  invariably  produces,  were  thrown 
back  on  France.  Though  these  men  were  the  victims  of 
an  unjust  and  unprincipled  war,  yet  in  war  alone  they  pos- 
sessed the  means  of  indulging  their  vice  and  profligacy, 
and  even  of  supporting  their  existence.  They  therefore 
united  with  the  regular  troops  in  loud  complaints  against 
the  existing  government,  and  panted  with  impatience  to 
be  again  led  on  to  scenes  of  pillage  and  devastation. 

Had  not  the  licentiousness  of  a  military  life  extinguished 
in  their  bosoms  every  spark  of  grateful  and  honourable 
feeling,  they  must  have  esteemed  it  their  happiness  to  have 
evinced  in  every  possible  way  their  attachment  to  the  royal 
cause.  They  had  fought  for  a  usurper  who  had  merely 
used  them  as  the  tools  of  his  ambition,  and  had  unfeel- 
ingly abandoned  them  in  the  hour  of  extremity.  Against 
their  legitimate  monarch  they  had  long  borne  arms,  and 
yet  to  him  they  were  indebted  for  liberty  and  a  return  to 
their  native  laud,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  written  by  Louis  XVIII.  in  his  own  hand 
to  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

"  The  fate  of  arms  has  caused  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  prisoners  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  your 
imperial  majesty.  Most  of  them  are  French.  It  matters 
not  under  what  banners  they  have  fought.  They  are  un- 
fortunate ;  they  are  my  children.  I  recommend  them  to 
the  benevolent  regard  of  your  imperial  majesty ;  and  entreat 
you  to  consider  how  much  many  of  them  have  already  suf- 
fered, and  to  soften  the  rigour  of  their  fate.  Let  them 
learn  that  their  conqueror  is  the  friend  of  their  father. 
Your  majesty  cannot  give  me  a  more  touching  proof  of 
your  friendship  for  me." 

The  paternal  solicitude  of  the  king  had  anticipated  all 
their  wants.    No  sooner  had  they  set  foot  on  the  French 
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soil,  than  they  were  liberally  supplied  with  money,  to 
enable  them  to  rejoin  their  standards,  or  to  return  to  theii 
respective  families. 

Several  of  the  officers  who  had  returned  from  Russia 
had  sustained  great  losses,  and  demanded  some  indemnity. 
The  majority  had  not  received  any  pay  during  several 
years.  The  arrears  were  enormous,  and  the  claimants  ex- 
tremely numerous.  It  was  therefore  necessary  that  a  com- 
mission should  be  appointed  to  examine  and  to  regulate 
the  claims  of  each.  This  occasioned  an  unavoidable  de- 
lay, and  that  delay  produced  the  loudest  and  the  most  un 
reasonable  complaints.  They  had  been  long  abandoned  in 
an  enemy's  country,  without  pecuniary  assistance,  and  with- 
out succour  of  any  description ;  yet  they  were  now  indig- 
nant, because  a  few  weeks  had  elapsed,  and  their  claims 
were  not  satisfied.  Many  of  them  actually  presumed  to 
rush  into  the  royal  presence,  and,  in  the  most  direspectful 
language,  demanded  of  their  legitimate  king  the  recom- 
pense of  services  which  they  had  rendered  to  the  vile 
usurper  of  his  throne. 

Another  circumstance  tended  to  convert  their  com- 
plaints and  remonstrances  into  actual  rebellion.  The  ex- 
travagance of  Buonaparte's  government  had  left  the  finances 
in  the  most  confused  and  exhausted  situation.  That  part 
of  France  which  had  been  the  principal  scene  of  the  last 
campaign,  was  unable  to  contribute  its  quota  to  supply  the 
exigencies  of  the  state.  Retrenchments  were  therefore 
absolutely  necessary  :  and,  while  the  household  establish- 
ment of  the  king  was  conducted  on  the  most  economical 
principle,  and  every  part  of  the  administration  cheerfully 
submitted  to  its  share  of  privations,  the  army  could  not 
expect  to  be  exempt.  Several  of  the  regiments  were  ac- 
cordingly disbanded,  and  all  supernumerary  officers  were 
placed  on  half-pay.  Notwithstanding  the  equity  of  this 
measure,  and  its  consonance  with  the  usage  of  all  civilised 
governments,  the  French  k,rmy  conceived  itself  to  be  ill- 
treated.  The  king  had  promised  that  all  the  officers  should 
retain  their  respective  ranks.  They  falsely  alleged  that 
this  promise  was  violated,  because  they  were  deprived  of 
part  of  the  emoluments  formerly  connected  with  their  re- 
spective situations. 

It  must,  indeed,  be  acknowledged,  that  their  case,  in  a 
certain  sense,  was  hard.  Accustomed,  in  their  predatory 
incursions  into  every  neighbouring  country,  to  augment 
the  income  which  they  derived  from  their  commissions, 
they  severely  felt  the  defalcation,  when,  no  longer  au- 
thorised to  deluge  the  world  with  blood,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  live  on  their  simple  pay  :  but  when  even  half  of 
this  was  taken  away,  they  were  no  longer  able  to  support 
their  habitual  extravagance.  It  was,  therefore,  perfectly 
natural  that  they  should  be  disappointed  and  displeased ; 
but  they  had  no  cause  to  charge  the  government  with  in- 
justice, and  should  have  traced  their  sufferings  to  the  real 
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cause, — the  insatiable  ambition  and  boundless  extravagance 
of  their  former  master.  But  they  were  previously  ripe  for 
revolt,  and  were  anxious  for  some  pretext  to  renounce  their 
allegiance. 

The  state  of  religion  in  France,  at  this  period,  was 
truly  lamentable,  in  consequence  of  the  atheistical  prin- 
ciples introduced  by  the  revolution  ;  as  will  appear  from 
the  following  remarks  of  a  modern  writer  : — 

"The  dupery  of  superstition  has  been  succeeded  by  the 
most  hardy  infidelity  of  the  most  chattering  species.  The 
ladies  assail  you  in  a  crowded  room,  where  there  is  waltz- 
ing going  on,  to  put  you  seriously  to  your  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  a  God: — the  little  boys  stop  in  the  streets  to 
laugh  at  the  priests,  as  mountebanks  that  are  at  once  dis- 
honest and  ridiculous  : — a  Madame  la  Portiere,  of  an 
hotel,  threw  herself  into  a  convulsion  of  rage  because  a 
priest  came  to  invite  her  daughter  to  confession.  One 
day,  observing  a  sentinel  standing  on  guard  near  a  church, 
the  name  of  which  1  wished  to  know,  I  addressed  him  for 
the  information  I  wanted  the  reply  was,  '  Monsieur,  I 
am  a  soldier — 1  know  nothing  of  churches.'  " 

With  Louis  returned  a  number  of  ecclesiastics,  who 
brought  back  with  them  that  superstitious  attachment  to 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  church,  which  would  have 
suited  the  character  of  the  people  twenty-five  years  before, 
but  which  was  now  sure  to  displease  and  disgust ;  and  the 
bigotted  illiberality  of  one  of  them  threatened  to  produce 
the  most  unpleasant  cousequences. 

A  celebrated  actress  of  the  Theatre  Francois,  of  re- 
spectable character,  died  at  the  age  of  sixty.  Her  corpse, 
attended  by  a  train  of  carriages,  and  a  large  concourse  of 
people  of  all  ranks  and  descriptions,  was  taken  to  the 
church  of  St.  Roque  for  interment.  By  the  rigorous  or- 
dinances of  the  Romish  religion,  theatrical  performers  are 
considered  in  a  state  of  excommunication,  and  this,  if 
strictly  enforced,  deprives  them  of  Christian  burial. 

Many  years,  however,  had  elapsed  since  this  super- 
stitious exclusion  had  been  practised  ;  and  the  attendants 
on  the  remains  of  Mademoiielle  Raucour  were  but  little 
prepared  for  the  disappointment  which  awaited  them, 
when  they  found  the  gates  of  the  church  locked  against 
them,  and  admission  peremptorily  refused.  The  astonish- 
ment of  the  spectators  was  succeeded  by  a  general  feel- 
ing of  indignation.  An  immense  crowd  began  to  as- 
semble, and  cries  of  vengeance  were  heard  in  all  the 
adjoining  quarters  of  the  city.  The  Rue  St.  Honore, 
and  every  avenue  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  church, 
were  completely  blocked  up  by  the  populace. 

The  doors  were  soon  broken  open,  but  no  priest  ap- 
peared, and  the  most  serious  disturbance  was  appre- 
hended ;  nor  was  it  imagined  that  the  effects  of  the  popu- 
hr  fury  would  end  with  the  cause  which  had  called  it 
iorth. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  a  message  was  sent  to 


Louis,  intreating  his  majesty's  interposition,  for  the  sake 
of  humanity,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace. 
An  answer  was  immediately  returned  that  the  business  be- 
longed to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church,  with  which  the 
king  could  not  interfere. 

The  tumult  now  increased  every  moment,  and  a  second 
deputation  hastened  to  the  Thuilleries  with  the  assurance 
that  an  insurrection  might  be  expected.  At  the  same  time 
a  declaration  was  communicated  to  the  court,  on  the  part 
of  all  the  performers  and  attendants  on  every  theatre  in 
Paris,  that,  if  the  remains  of  Mademoiselle  Raucour  were 
not  instantly  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  Christian  burial, 
they  would  in  a  body  read  their  recantation,  and  adopt 
the  Lutheran  or  Calvinistic  faith. 

These  representations  had  the  desired  effect,  and  Louis 
sent  an  order  to  the  priest  to  receive  the  corpse  and  read 
the  funeral-service.  This  was  no  sooner  communicated 
to  the  assembled  multitude,  than  loud  and  reiterated 
shouts  broke  from  more  than  twenty  thousand  people, 
"  Vive  le  Roi — a  has  les  Calottes — a  has  les  Culotiii\> — 
au  (liable  les  Calolins!" 

The  troops  were  ordered  not  to  permit  more  than  a 
certain  number  of  the  followers  of  the  funeral  into  the 
church,  but  they  gave  free  admission  to  all.  The  church 
was  consequently  crowded ;  and  though  the  priest  per- 
formed the  obsequies  with  "  maimed  rites,"  the  tapers 
which  had  been  prepared  for  an  ensuing  festival  were 
lighted  up  by  the  multitude,  and  the  performers  of  the 
opera  and  the  principal  theatres  sung  a  solemn  anthem  ou 
the  occasion. 

This  circumstance  afforded  the  conspirators  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  of  declaiming  against  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  superstition  and  bigotry,  it  was 
asserted  that  fanaticism  had  obtained  a  powerful  influence 
in  the  councils  of  Louis,  and  would  soon  bring  back 
all  the  burdens  of  the  priesthood,  without  the  blessings 
of  religion.  These  calumnies  were  too  easily  credited, 
and  made  an  indelible  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
people. 

Another  circumstance  tending  to  excite  many  recollec- 
tions which  ought  to  have  been  consigned  to  eternal  ob- 
livion, was  the  public  removal  of  the  remains  of  Louis 
XVI.  and  his  unfortunate  consort  to  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Denis,  and  the  institution  of  a  perpetual  mass  for  the 
souls  of  the  royal  martyrs,  which  the  military,  in  every 
town  were  required  to  attend. 

As  it  is  well  known  that  the  graves  of  these  victims  of 
revolutionary  fury  were  filled  up,  at  the  time  of  their  bu- 
rial, with  quick-lime,   many  persons  have  been  led  to 
doubt  of  their  remains  having  been  discovered.    We  pre 
sume,  therefore,  the  following  account  of  their  disinter 
ment,  extracted  from  the  Moniteur  of  January  21,  1815, 
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will  be  acceptable  to  the  reader.    First  is  the  declara- 
tion on  oath  of  the  late  vicar  of  the  church  of  the  Mag- 
dalen. 

"  On  the  21st  of  January,  1793,  the  members  of  the  de- 
partment and  the  commune  informed  me,  that  the  orders 
they  had  received  required  them  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
body  of  his  majesty.  We  were,  therefore,  obliged  to 
accompany  them  to  the  cemetery.  On  our  arrival  there, 
I  caused  silence  to  be  kept.  The  body  of  his  majesty 
was  presented  to  us.  It  was  clothed  in  a  white  waistcoat, 
with  breeches  of  grey  silk,  and  stockings  of  the  same 
colour.  We  (M.  Damoreau  and  myself)  sung  the  ves- 
pers, and  recited  all  the  usual  prayers  for  the  burial  of 
the  dead ;  and  I  can  say  with  truth,  that  the  very  same 
populace,  who  had  lately  made  the  air  resound  with  their 
vociferations,  listened  to  the  prayers  for  the  soul  of  his 
majesty  in  solemn  silence.  Before  the  body  was  let  down 
into  the  grave,  which  was  about  ten  feet  distant  from  the 
wall  of  the  churchyard,  a  layer  of  quick-lime  was  thrown 
into  the  grave  by  order  of  the  executive.  The  corpse 
was  then  covered  with  a  similar  layer  of  quick-lime,  and 
next  a  quantity  of  earth  was  thrown  in,  and  the  whole 
beaten  down  several  times.  We  retired  in  silence  after 
this  too-painful  ceremony  ;  and,  as  far  as  1  can  recollect, 
a  minute  of  the  whole  was  drawn  up  by  the  justice  of 
peace,  which  was  signed  by  the  two  members  of  the 
department,  and  two  of  the  commune.  On  returning 
to  the  church,  I  entered  the  burial  in  a  register,  which 
'  was  afterwards  carried  off  by  the  members  of  the  revolu- 
tionary committee,  when  the  church  was  shut  up." 

Then  follows  the  account  of  the  disinterment. 

"  After  having,  by  means  of  some  workmen,  one  of 
whom  was  present  at  the  queen's  interment,  opened  the 
ground  to  an  extent  of  ten  feet  in  length  by  five  or  six  in 
breadth,  and  to  the  depth  of  about  five  feet,  we  came  to 
a  layer  of  lime  from  ten  to  eleven  inches  in  thickness, 
which  we  caused  to  be  carefully  removed,  and  under  which 
we  found  a  very  distinct  impression  of  a  coffin,  of  about 
five  feet  and  a  half,  or  thereabouts,  in  length,  which  im- 
pression was  traced  out  amidst  a  thick  layer  of  lime,  and 
along  which  there  were  found  various  fragments  of  plank 
still  untouched.  We  found  within  this  outline,  formed  by 
the  coffin,  a  great  number  of  bones,  which  we  carefully 
collected;  some,  however,  were  wanting,  which  doubt- 
less had  been  reduced  to  dust:  but  we  found  the  head  en- 
tire, and  the  position  in  which  it  was  placed  shewed  in- 
coutestably  that  it  had  been  detached  from  the  trunk.  We 
also  found  some  fragments  of  clothing, — in  particular  two 
elastic  garters,  in  tolerable  preservation,  which  we  have 
brought  away,  that  they  may  be  given  to  his  majesty,  as 
well  as  two  fragments  of  the  coffin.  We  then  respect- 
fully placed  the  remains  in  a  box  which  we  brought  with 
us,  in  order  to  their  being  deposited  in  the  leaden  coffin 
132.       vol.  ii. 
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which  we  have  ordered.  We  also  separated  and  placed 
in  another  box  the  earth  and  lime  found  with  the  bones, 
and  which  are  to  be  deposited  in  the  same  coffin.  This 
operation  finished,  we  caused  the  spot  to  be  covered  with 
strong  planks,  and  proceeded  to  search  for  the  remains  of 
Louis  XVI. 

"  The  workmen  opened,  in  our  presence,  a  trench  of 
seven  feet  deep,  a  little  below  the  tomb  of  the  queen,  and 
nearer  the  wall  on  the  side  of  the  street  d'Anjou.  We 
discovered  some  earth  mixed  with  lime,  and  some  small 
fragments  of  boards,  indicative  of  a  wooden  coffin.  We 
ordered  them  to  continue  to  dig  with  more  caution  :  but, 
instead  of  finding  a  bed  of  pure  lime,  as  round  the  cof- 
fin of  the  queen,  we  perceived  that  the  earth  and  the  lime 
had  been  designedly  mingled,  in  such  a  manner,  however, 
that  the  lime  greatly  predominated  in  the  mixture,  but 
had  not  the  same  consistence  as  that  found  in  yesterday's 
operation.  In  the  middle  of  this  lime  and  of  this  earth, 
we  discovered  the  bones  of  a  human  body,  most  of  which, 
being  thoroughly  corroded,  were  ready  to  fall  to  dust. 
The  head  was  covered  with  lime,  and  it  was  found  placed 
betwixt  two  leg-bones,  a  circumstance  which  appeared 
to  us  the  more  remarkable,  as  this  had  been  pointed  out 
as  the  situation  of  the  head  of  Louis  XVI.  in  the  in- 
formation which  we  had  received  on  the  22d  of  last 
May. 

"  We  searched  carefully  for  the  remains  of  any  trace  of 
clothing,  without  being  able  to  discover  any  ;  no  doubt 
because  the  quantity  of  lime  being  much  more  consider- 
able, had  produced  a  greater  effect.  We  collected  all 
the  relics  which  we  could  perceive  in  this  confused  mass 
of  earth  and  lime,  and  placed  them  together  in  a  lar^e 
sheet  prepared  for  the  purpose,  as  also  many  pieces  of 
the  lime  yet  entire. 

"  We  enclosed  them  with  respect  in  a  large  box,  which 
we  fastened  and  sealed  with  the  signet  of  the  arms  of 
France.  We  then  carried  this  box  into  the  same  cham- 
ber where  the  remaius  of  the  queen  were  deposited  yes- 
terday, in  order  that  the  ecclesiastics  alreadv  assemblerf 
might  continue  round  the  two  bodies  the  prayers  of  the 
church,  till  the  time  which  shall  be  fixed  by  the  king  for 
placing  them  in  leaden  coffins,  and  for  conveying  these 
coffins  to  the  royal  church  of  St.  Denis." 

The  following  account  of  the  removal  of  the  royal 
remains  to  St.  Denis  is  also  extracted  from  the  Frenclt 
papers : — 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  all  the  regiments  of  thq 
garrison  of  Paris  were  under  arms,  and  the  way  from  tint 
Rue  d'Anjou  to  the  banier  of  St.  Denis  was  lined  by  dc> 
tachments. 

"  Monsieur,  with  the  Dukes  D'Angouleme  and  Berri, 
proceeded,  at  eight  o'clock,  from  the  Thuilleiies  to  th» 
residence  of  M.  Descloseaux,  and  laid  the  first  stone  of  «* 
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monument  to  be  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  bodies  of 
Louis  the  martyr  and  his  queen  were  deposited  in  the 
adjoining  cemetery. 

"  The  precious  remains  of  their  late  majesties,  in  su- 
perb coffins,  were  placed  on  a  funeral-car,  and  attended 
more  immediately  by  the  company  of  the  Scots  guards  of 
the  king.  The  procession  then  set  out  for  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Denis,  where  it  was  received  at  the  gates  of  the  church 
by  all  the  atteudant  clergy. 

u  Monsieur  was  followed  by  all  the  princes  and  prin- 
cesses of  the  blood  into  the  body  of  the  church,  and 
took  their  places  in  the  stalls  erected  on  each  side  of  the 
temporary  monument  in  the  centre. 

"  The  choir  was  occupied  by  the  principal  officers  of 
the  household,  of  the  princes,  and  of  the  army.  The 
body  of  the  chinch  was  crowded  by  the  most  illustrious 
personages  of  the  state  and  of  the  army,  as  well  as  the 
principal  members  of  the  legislative  bodies;  all  desirous 
of  paying  the  last  sad  duties  of  external  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  martyred  sovereigns.  Nearly  five  hun- 
dred ladies  of  the  first  rank  and  consequence  attended, 
and  were  accommodated  with  benches.  The  whole  as- 
semblage were  in  de^p  mourning. 

The  funeral-service  having  been  performed,  and  an  elo- 
quent oration  delivered  by  the  Bishop  of  Tioyes,  the 
coffins  of  the  illustrious  pair  were  deposited  in  the  royal 
vault.  Monsieur  and  the  princely  dukes  descended  into 
this  mansion  of  the  illustrious  dead,  and  remained  therein 
a  few  moments. 

"  Salvoes  of  artillery  announced  the  moving  of  the 
procession  from  the  capital,  the  commencement  of  the 
funeral-service,  and  the  moment  of  the  interment.  The 
whole  ceremony  was  conducted  with  the  greatest  order, 
and  every  description  of  the  innumerable  spectators  were 
deeply  affected." 

Another  error  was  committed  by  the  government, 
which  gave  great  offence.  It  was  proposed  to  erect  a 
monument  to  the  emigrants  killed  at  QuiUeron.  This 
was  most  imprudently  reviving  recollections  which  ought 
to  have  been  buried  in  forgetfulness ;  and  it  was  likewise 
avowing  with  what  sentiments  the  court  still  regarded 
those  who  had  fought  on  either  side  during  the  revolu- 
tionary struggle.  The  unfavourable  impression  which 
this  made  on  the  public  mind  was  increased,  when  it  was 
observed  that,  although  the  pay  of  the  veteran  soldiers 
was  diminished,  from  a  deficiency  of  resources,  yet  the 
government  found  means  to  pension  the  families  of  the 
Vendeans,  and  particularly  that  of  the  celebrated  Georges. 
And  when,  in  addition  to  this,  it  appeared  that  most  of  the 
old  public  functionaries  were  displaced,  to  make  room 
for  the  men  .who  had  returned  with  the  king,  notwith- 
standing an  article  of  the  treaty  guaranteed  to  all  their 
places ;  and  that  the  ancient  noblesse  alone  w  ere  intrusted 
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with  foreign  embassies,  suspicions  were  excited  in  the 
minds  of  all  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  revo- 
lution, or  who  had  acquired  a  share  of  the  national  pro- 
perty. 

These  acts  of  imprudence  furnished  the  conspirators 
with  powerful  means  to  excite  the  fears  of  the  peasants 
and  landed  proprietors ;  and  when  they  found  that  discon- 
tents were  rapidly  spreading  through  the  kingdom,  they 
ventured  cautiously  to  hint  that  the  exile  of  Elba  was  the 
only  persou  who  could  deliver  them  from  the  evils  which 
they  felt  or  anticipated.  They  spoke  with  energy  of 
his  former  victories ;  but  stated,  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  had  renounced  his  romantic  projects  of  universal 
empire;  and  that  he  only  desired  to  live  for  the  happi- 
ness and  glory  of  France.  Clubs  were  now  formed,  in 
the  establishment  of  which  a  leading  part  was  taken  by 
females.  liortensia,  the  sister  of  Buonaparte,  surround- 
ed by  a  crowd  of  profligate  women,  w  ho  scrupled  no  sa- 
crifices to  allure  every  person  of  wealth  or  influence  to 
unite  in  their  infamous  plot,  presided  at  these  assemblies. 
To  one  of  the  weekly  dinners  given  on  these  occasions, 
the  unfortunate  General  Quesnel  was  invited  ;  but  his 
virtue  seems  to  have  been  proof  against  their  allurements, 
as,  the  next  morning,  his  body  was  discovered  in  the  river 
Seine. 

A  regular  communication  was  now  opened  with  Elba  ; 
and  the  principal  agents  of  the  police  were  friendly  to  the 
cause  ;  for  the  correspondence  of  the  conspirators  w  as 
carried  on  with  such  perfect  security,  that  Buonaparte 
resolved  to  come  secretly  to  Paris,  to  concert  the  neces- 
sary plans.  This,  however,  was  deemed  too  hazardous, 
and  his  friend  Bertrand  was  despatched  to  make  the  linal 
arrangements. 

The  conspirators  gradually  increased  in  numbers,  and, 
as  it  was  not  possible  that  all  could  be  personally  known 
to  each  other,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  adopt  some 
sign  by  which  the  initiated  might  be  easily  recognised. 
The  violet  was  accordingly  chosen  as  the  symbol  of  their 
chief,  in  allusion  to  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  they 
expected  his  re-appearance  in  France.  The  ladies  were 
now  dressed  in  violet-coloured  silk,  and  wore  artificial 
violets,  and  the  men  had  violet-coloured  watch-ribands, 
and  rings. 

When  a  conspirator  met  a  person  whom  he  wished  to 
sound,  he  enquired  with  apparent  indifference,  whether 
he  w  ere  fond  of  violets  ?  If  the  answer  was  simply  "  Yes," 
it  was  concluded  that  he  did  not  belong  to  their  parly. 
But,  if  he  replied  "  Ah!"  with  an  appearance  of  emo- 
tion, he  was  acknowledged  as  a  brother,  and  the  sentence 
was  completed,  "  It  will  appear  again  in  the  spring." 

Many  officers  were  accustomed  to  give  as  a  toast,  at 
their  messes,  and  even  in  mixed  company,  "  The  violet 
which  will  re-appear  in  the  spring."    But  this  was  merely 
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supposed  to  contain  some  allusion  to  gallantry,  and  was 
drunk  without  suspicion. 

Marshal  Soult  was  now  most  unfortunately  appointed 
minister  of  war.  It  is  said  that  he  had  been  already  ini- 
tiated into  the  conspiracy,  and  it  is  certain  that  everything 
was  done  by  him  which  the  most  sanguine  friends  of  the 
Corsican  could  have  desired.  The  troops  which  were 
most  attached  to  Louis  were  removed  to  a  distance,  and 
all  who  were  known  to  be  friendly  to  Napoleon,  were 
brought  from  the  Rhine  and  the  Garonne,  and  quartered 
on  the  route  which  he  must  pursue. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1815,  it  was  stated  in  the  Paris 
papers,  that  Buonaparte  had  renounced  all  his  ambi- 
tious projects,  and,  as  the  most  convincing  proof  of  this, 
he  had  dismissed  his  old  and  favourite  guard,  three  hun- 
dred of  whom  had  landed  at  Frejus.  These,  however, 
were,  in  reality,  so  many  spies,  who  were  instructed  to 
proceed  to  the  different  regiments,  in  order  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  insubordination  and  rebellion,  and  to  prepare  the 
way  for  Napoleon's  speedy  return.  The  event  proved  that 
their  mission  was  too  successful. 

It  had  long  been  known  that  there  were  agents  from 
Buonaparte  in  almost  every  regiment  in  France.  The 
British  government  had  been  confidentially  informed  of 
this  fact ;  and  the  Corsican's  proclamation  to  his  soldiers, 
with  the  actual  cypher  in  which  he  corresponded,  was 
brought  forward.  The  information,  however,  was  re- 
ceived with  unaccountable  indifference,  and  the  cypher 
was  contemptuously  styled  a  conundrum. 

The  conduct  of  the  French  cabinet,  at  the  same  time, 
evinced  a  blind  security,  bordering  on  insanity.  In  the 
mouth  of  November,  a  stranger  waited  on  one  of  the'<??P- 
nisters,  and  offered  to  communicate  discoveries  of  the 
greatest  importance.  It  was  accordingly  agreed  that  he 
should  receive  a  sum  equal  to  six  thousand  pounds.  But, 
on  his  making  a  full  disclosure  of  the  whole  conspiracy  to 
effect  the  escape  of  Buonaparte,  and  to  erect  his  standard 
in  France,  the  minister  communicated  the  secret  to  one  of 
the  agents  of  the  police,  who  was  a  Buonapartist,  and  he 
so  adroitly  managed  the  business,  that  the  informer  was 
branded  as  an  impostor. 

It  is  also  a  fact,  which  posterity  will  scarcely  credit, 
that,  in  the  bureau  of  the  Abbe  Montesquieu,  the  minister 
of  the  home-department,  were  found  several  communica- 
tions from  the  prefect  of  the  department  of  Var,  unopened. 
Some  of  them  were  dated  six  weeks  before,  and  stated 
that,  from  the  frequent  departure  of  suspected  persons  to 
and  from  Elba,  it  was  highly  probable  that  a  treasonable 
plot  was  carrying  on.  Later  communications  detailed  the 
whole  plan,  with  the  name  of  the  persons  engaged  to  assist 
in  it,  and  requested  that  an  armed  force  might  be  sent  to 
arrest  the  traitors  on  their  first  landing.  It  is  sufficiently 
obvious,  therefore,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  this  unparal- 
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leled  neglect,  the  plot  might  have  been  completely  coun- 
teracted, and  the  conspirators  consigned  to  the  punishment 
which  they  deserved. 

Napoleon  having  escaped  with  a  body  of  troops  from 
Elba,  (as  already  stated  in  our  account  of  that  island,) 
lauded,  on  the  1st  of  March,  at  a  short  distance  from 
Frejus,  and  despatched  an  officer  with  twenty-five  men  to 
Antibes,  to  invite  General  Corsin,  the  governor  of  the 
place,  to  join  him.  .The  loyal  commandaBt,  however, 
rejected  the  overture  with  contempt,  imprisoned  the  officer 
and  his  men,  and  hastened  to  adopt  measures  of  defence. 

Another  officer  was  despatched  to  summon  the  place  in 
the  name  of  the  emperor ;  but  he,  like  the  former,  was 
arrested  and  thrown  into  prison.  A  third  emissary  then 
presented  himself  to  reclaim  the  prisoners,  and  to  com- 
mand General  Corsin,  under  pain  of  military  punishment, 
to  repair  to  the  gulf  of  Juan  with  the  civil  authorities. 
He,  however,  was  likewise  detained. 

Chagrined  at  this  unexpected  failure,  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  his  expedition,  and  irresolute  what  plan  to 
pursue,  Napoleon  bivouacked  near  the  shore  in  a  vine- 
yard surrounded  by  olive-trees ;  but,  reflecting  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  proceeding  before  the  *ie\vs  of  his  repulse  had 
spread  through  the  country,  he  commenced  his  march  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and,  leavingAntibes  unmolested, 
proceeded  to  Cannes. 

His  unexpected  appearance  at  this  place  excited  a 
mingled  sensation  of  astonishment,  fear,  and  joy  :  all  the 
recollections,  in  which  horror  was  blended  with  admira- 
tion, and  hope  with  trepidation,  produced  in  the  whole  of 
the  country  which  he  traversed,  a  scene  of  illusion  easier 
to  conceive  than  to  describe. 

On  his  arrival  at  Grasse,  he  found  the  town  deserted. 
A  report  had  been  propagated  that  a  troop  of  corsairs  hard 
landed,  and  were  ravaging  the  country ;  but  the  fears  of 
the  people  subsided  as  soon  as  they  became  acquainted  with 
the  fact.  The  mayor  was  ordered  to  furnish  rations  for 
the  followers  of  Napoleon ;  but  he  bravely  replied,  that 
he  acknowledged  no  authority  but  that  of  Louis  XVIII. 
The  inhabitants,  however,  returning  in  crowds,  opened 
their  shops,  and  readily  supplied  the  wants  of  the  soldiers. 
Here  Buonaparte  left  the  six  pieces  of  cannon  which  he 
had  brought  from  Elba,  finding  that  they  only  served  to  in- 
commode and  retard  his  progress.  Here,  also,  he  attempted 
to  circulate  some  proclamations  which  had  been  prepared 
at  Elba ;  but  the  printer  refused  to  print  them,  and  the  Cor- 
sican did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  resort  to  force  to  accom- 
plish his  design. 

Intelligence  of  Buonaparte's  landing  was  known  at  Mar- 
seilles on  the  same  day  ;  and,  if  a  body  of  troops  had  been 
immediately  sent  against  him,  his  progress  might  have  been 
completely  intercepted.  The  national  guards,  and  many 
volunteers,  were  eager  to  march ;  but  Massena,  who  com- 
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manded  the  garrison,  would  not  consent.  On  the  third 
day,  however,  when  the  Corsican  had  penetrated  eighty 
miles  into  the  country,  one  regiment  was  sent  in  pursuit 
of  him. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  he  ai rived  at  Digne,  where  the 
peasants  flocked  to  him  from  every  quarter,  and  mani- 
fested their  sentiments  in  his  favour  most  unequivocally. 
The  alarms  which  had  been  spread  respecting  the  probable 
loss  of  the  emigrant  property,  which  they  had  purchased 
at  one-third  of  its  value,  had  alienated  the  affections  of 
this  class  of  the  population  from  their  legitimate  sove- 
reign. 

On  the  Gth,  the  invader  advanced  towards  Grenoble; 
but  the  commander  of  that  place,  faithful  to  Louis,  had 
despatched  six  thousand  men  from  the  garrison  to  attack 
him.    Buonaparte,  finding  that  the  officer  at  their  head 
would  not  listen  to  the  parley  of  the  officer  whom  he  sent 
to  meet  him,  resolved  to  try  himself  what  influence  he 
possessed  with  the  soldiers.    He  therefore  dismounted; 
and,  ordering  about  fifty  of  his  grenadiers  to  advance  with 
arms  reversed,  walked  quietly  towards  the  troops,  the  of- 
ficer commanding  whom,  crying  out,  It  is  not  the  emperor, 
and,  ordering  his  men  to  fire,  the  troops  were  silent  and 
motionless.    For  an  instant  they  appeared  about  to  raise 
their  muskets,  when  Buonaparte  ordering  his  grenadiers  to 
halt,  walked  calmly  up  to  them,  and  throwing  open  his 
great  coat,  exclaimed,  "  It  is  1,  recognise  me;  if  there 
be  amongst  you  one  soldier  who  would  kill  his  emperor, 
now  is  the  time."    This  manoeuvre,  6o  truly  in  the  French 
style,  and  practised  by  a  man  who  knew  the  troops  he  was 
addressing,  was  completely  successful  :  they  raised  repeated 
shouts  of  "  Five  I'Empereur .'"  rushed  forward  to  em- 
brace the  guard,  and  enthusiastically  mounted  the  tri-co- 
louied  cockade. 

Thus  reinforced,  he  advanced  to  Grenoble.  The  gar- 
rison consisted  of  the  seventh  and  eleventh  regiments  of 
the  line,  the  fourth  hussars,  and  the  fourth  of  artillery. 
This  was  the  very  regiment  in  which  Buonaparte  had  com- 
menced his  military  career,  twenty-live  years  before,  and 
in  which  his  memory  was  still  cherished  with  affection. 

The  seventh  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Labedoyire, 
who  had  recently  received  his  appointment  from  Louis, 
together  with  the  decoration  of  the  legion  of  honour:  yet 
he  traitorously  resolved  to  join  the  cause  of  the  invader. 
His  soldiers  were  equally  disloyal  with  himself,  and  he  had 
no  sooner  intimated  his  design  than  he  was  cheered  with 
deafening  shouts  of  "  Five  VEmpereur  !" 

General  Devillers,  hearing  from  a  distance  the  shouts 
of  the  troops,  hurried  to  the  ramparts  ;  but  the  regiment 
had  then  cleared  the  gates,  and  was  almost  out  of  sight. 
He  immediately  hastened  to  pursue  the  deserters,  and, 
oveitaking  the  rear  of  the  column,  lie  induced  about  one 
hundred  to  return  to  their  duty.    But,  when  he  reached 
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the  head  of  the  corps  where  was  the  colonel  surrounded  by 
his  officers,  neither  his  entreaties  nor  his  menaces  were 
regarded. 

Buonaparte's  forces  being  nearly  doubled  by  the  addi- 
tion of  Labedoyere's  regiment,  he  boldly  marched  towards 
Grenoble,  and,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  arrived  at 
the  suburbs.  The  gates  were  shut,  and  the  ramparts  were 
lined  by  the  troops  which  composed  the  garrison,  whom 
the  commandant,  General  Marchand,  earnestly  exhorted 
to  resist  the  invader.  On  the  keys  being  formally  de- 
manded, it  was  said,  that  Marchand  had  carried  them 
away.  Some  little  delay  occurring,  a  tumultuous  move- 
ment took  place  among  the  troops  and  the  inhabitants  who 
occupied  the  ramparts.  Buonaparte  was  recognised  at  a 
short  distance;  the  intelligence  was  rapidly  communicated. 
A  sudden  shout  burst  from  the  deluded  populace,  and  the 
cannoneers,  who  stood  at  their  pieces,  extinguished  their 
matches  in  an  instant,  and  joined  in  the  acclamations. 

Napoleon's  engineers  now  prepared  to  force  the  gates  ; 
but  they  had  no  sooner  commenced  their  operations,  than 
the  whole  garrison  threw  down  their  arras,  trampled  the 
white  cockade  in  the  dust,  and,  rushing  to  the  gates,  tore 
them  open.  Buonaparte  entered  the  town  at  ten  o'clock, 
amidst  an  immense  crowd,  composed  of  the  populace  and 
the  soldiers,  who  thronged  from  every  quarter  to  gaze  upon 
him,  and  salute  him  with  the  imperial  title. 

In  a  few  minutes  every  soldier  had  mounted  the  national 
colours.  These  cockades  were  not  new,  nor  supplied 
by  Buonaparte;  they  were  the  old  colours  under  which 
they  had  formerly  marched  to  victory,  and  which  they  had 
carefully  concealed  at  the  bottom  of  their  knapsacks.  The 
tattered  and  faded  ribands  were  now  exhibited  with  en- 
thusiasm. "  See,"  cried  the  military  rebels,  "  they  are  the 
same  which  we  wore  at  Austerlitz  and  Marengo!" 

The  mayor  and  civil  authorities  now  presented  them- 
selves, and  wished  to  conduct  Napoleon  to  the  government- 
house  :  but  he  chose  to  proceed  to  the  hotel  of  the  Three 
Dolphins,  which  was  kept  by  one  of  his  old  soldiers,  to 
whom  he  had  formerly  been  attached,  and  where  the  con- 
spirators had  been  accustomed  to  hold  their  meetings. 
Scarcely  had  he  entered  his  apartments,  w  hen  the  approach 
of  an  immense  crowd,  uttering  some  unintelligible  shouts, 
drew  him  to  the  balcony.  There  he  beheld  the  deluded 
mob  dragging  along  the  remains  of  the  gate  through  which 
he  had  entered.  "  We  were  not  permitted,"  they  ex- 
claimed, "  to  present  you  with  the  keys,  but,  instead  of 
them,  here  are  the  gates." 

General  Marchand,  who  had  been  arrested  by  the  sedi- 
tious troops,  was  now  brought  forward  ;  but  Buonaparte 
ordered  him  to  be  immediately  released,  and  pressed  him 
to  re-assume  the  command  of  the  town.  "  I  may  appeal 
to  yourself,"  replied  the  gallant  general,  "  that  I  once 
served  you  faithfully.    Your  abdication  absolved  me  from 
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my  allegiance  to  you ;  and  I  have  since  sworn  fidelity  to 
Louis  XV7! II.  Here  is  my  sword;  I  can  again  submit  to 
become  a  prisoner,  but  1  can  never  be  a  traitor." 

The  Corsican  mused  for  a  moment,  and  was  evidently 
affected.  "  General,"  said  he,  "  take  back  your  sword. 
You  have  hitherto  used  it  as  a  true  soldier,  and  I  respect 
you  too  much  to  urge  you  now  to  use  it  in  a  way  which 
your  conscience  would  disapprove.  You  are  at  liberty 
to  depart." 

The  next  day  Buonaparte  reviewed  his  troops,  and 
then  proceeded  towards  Lyons  :  but  his  progress  was  no 
longer  marked  by  that  rapidity  which  allowed  neither  to 
himself  nor  his  followers  the  repose  which  nature  re- 
quired. The  defection  of  the  garrison  of  Grenoble  had 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men, 
with  a  considerable  train  of  artillery,  and  the  disposi- 
tion which  had  been  so  promptly  manifested  in  his  fa- 
vour, rendered  him  confident  of  ultimate  success. 

The  first  intelligence  of  Buonaparte's  landing  was  re- 
ceived by  the  French  government  on  the  5th  of  March, 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  received  with  mingled  senti- 
ments of  surprise  and  contempt.  Many  persons  imagined 
that  he  had  no  design  to  subvert  the  throne  of  Louis,  but 
that  his  object  was  merely  to  collect  some  followers,  and 
penetrate  through  Piedmont  into  Italy,  to  join  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  King  of  Naples.  Others,  who  believed  he 
had  formed  some  design  to  recover  the  imperial  dignity, 
considered  his  project  as  too  romantic  to  be  dangerous. 
"  What  will  he  do  in  France  ?"  enquired  the  royalists  of 
Paris.  "Where  are  his  troops — his  allies?  What  can 
he  achieve  with  twelve  hundred  followers  collected  from 
the  galleys,  in  the  midst  of  twenty-six  millions  of  people, 
indignant  at  his  former  tyranny,  attached  to  the  best  of 
kings,  and  faithful  to  their  oath  of  allegiance?  He  is 
nothing  more  than  a  brigand  chief,  who  may  be  easily 
crushed  by  a  few  of  the  gen  d  'armerie.  This  expedi- 
tion exceeds  all  his  former  follies,  and  will  infallibly  bring 
him  to  condign  punishment." 

Such  were  the  conjectures  of  the  court-favourites. 
But,  when  the  report  of  each  succeeding  day  proved 
that  the  invader  advanced  without  resistance, — that  his 
army  increased  at  every  step, — that  every  town  which 
he  approached  threw  open  its  gates  to  receive  him, — 
and  that  the  people  united  with  the  military  in  acknow- 
ledging him  as  emperor  of  France,  the  most  sceptical 
began  to  reflect,  and  reflection  was  succeeded  by  serious 
•pprehension. 

The  king's  ministers  seem  at  first  to  have  thought  lightly 
of  the  enterprise ;  and  the  marshals,  with  diabolical  du- 
plicity, declared  that  the  project  was  wild  and  extrava- 
gant, and  that  the  invader  would  easily  be  surrounded 
and  destroyed.  Louis,  however,  immediately  predicted 
the  most  fatal  results,  and  lamented  the  misfortunes  with 
132.       vol.  n. 
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which  his  country  was  menaced ;  but  he  did  not  yield  to 
despair. 

After  some  deliberation,  Monsieur,  with  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  and  Count  Damas,  set  out  for  Lyons ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Angouleme  was  directed  to  proceed  from  Botir- 
deaux  to  Nismes.  The  Duke  of  Berri  also  prepared  to 
join  the  army;  but  Macdonald  and  St.  Cyr  entreated  him 
to  relinquish  the  design,  assuring  him  that  his  interference 
would  prove  fatal  to  his  family,  as  he  had  rendered  him- 
self very  unpopular  by  some  indiscreet  language  which  he 
had  used  towards  the  most  meritorious  of  the  marshals. 

A  proclamation  was  now  published  by  the  king,  and 
despatched  to  all  the  departments,  declaring  Buonaparte 
a  traitor  and  rebel ;  and  denouncing  the  severest  penalties 
against  his  adherents  and  followers,  unless  they  should 
submit  within  eight  days  to  the  legitimate  authorities. 

The  foreign  ambassadors  resident  at  Paris  presented 
themselves,  the  next  morning,  before  his  majes-ty  ;  and, 
expressing  their  concern  at  an  event  which  threatened  the 
repose  of  France  and  of  Europe,  and  claiming  the  honour  of 
attaching  themselves  to  his  person,  whatever  might  be  the 
result  of  the  approaching  struggle,  declared  that  they 
wished  to  give  this  public  proof  of  their  respect  for  a 
prince  who  had  inspired  the  whole  of  Europe  with  simi- 
lar sentiments,  by  his  misfortunes,  by  his  virtues,  and  by 
the  generous  use  which  he  made  of  his  power. 

The  inhabitants  of  Paris  appeared  unequivocally  at- 
tached to  their  legitimate  sovereign.  From  morning  until 
night,  the  courts,  the  terraces,  and  the  gardens,  of  the 
Thuilleries  were  filled  with  immense  crowds  of  people, 
exclaiming  Vive  le  lloi!  and,  when  Louis  shewed  himself 
at  the  windows  or  balconies,  their  enthusiasm  was  ex- 
pressed by  a  thousand  loyal  exclamations.  Their  expres- 
sions of  attachment  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  mind 
of  the  king,  who,  waving  his  hand  to  request  silence,  thus 
addressed  them  : — "  My  heart  overflows  with  joy  that  my 
people  testify  so  much  affection.  I  am  delighted  to  be- 
hold my  children  thus  surround  me." 

Notwithstanding  these  expressions  of  loyalty  at  the 
Thuilleries,  however,  and  a  proposed  enrolment  of  vo- 
lunteers, which  was  never  carried  into  effect,  it  was  too 
evident  that  the  majority  of  the  Parisians  were  indifferent 
to  the  result.  They  pitied  the  Bourbons,  and  felt  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  king ;  but  they  recollected  the  in- 
stances in  which  his  ministers  had  violated  the  constitu- 
tional charter ;  and  they  imagined  that,  if  Buonaparte  were 
successful,  the  influence  of  the  public  opinion  would  force 
him  to  respect  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

Of  the  most  enlightened  friends  of  rational  liberty,  and 
particularly  those  who  were  known  in  Paris  under  the 
the  name  of  Liberates,  many  eagerly  rallied  round  the  king. 
Though  they  disapproved  of  the  maxims  prevalent  at 
court,  and  distrusted  the  spirit  in  which  the  charter  was 
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executed  ;  though  they  had  been  treated  with  unmerited 
insult  by  the  emigrants,  who  filled  every  apartment  of 
the  palace,  and  prevented  the  best  fiiends  of  Louis  from 
approaching  his  presence,  they  now  ranged  themselves  on 
the  side  of  the  existing  government. 

The  conspirators  at  Paris,  though  well  aware  of  the 
disaffection  of  the  troops,  and  that  those  who  were  ripest 
for  revolt  had  been  placed  on  the  very  route  which  Buo- 
naparte must  pursue,  were  startled  at  this  unexpected  dis- 
play of  loyalty.  They  dared  not  yet  reveal  their  senti- 
ments, and  therefore  employed  themselves  in  lulling  the 
royalists  into  a  fatal  security,  by  dwelling  on  the  absurdity 
of  the  invader's  projects,  and  the  inutility  of  such  mighty 
preparations  to  crush  the  rebellion  of  so  despicable  an 
adventurer. 

On  the  arrival  of  Monsieur  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
at  Lyons,  they  were  joined  by  Marshal  Macdonald;  and, 
though  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  secretly  at- 
tached to  Buonaparte,  a  strong  party  of  royalists  exit-ted 
in  the  city  ;  and  many  of  the  young  men  of  the  principal 
families  formed  themselves  into  a  guard  of  honour  for  the 
immediate  protection  uf  Monsieur.  Marshal  Macdonald 
carefully  inspected  the  fortifications,  caused  the  bridges 
of  Morand  and  La  Guilloterie  to  be  strongly  barrica- 
doed,  and  adopted  every  precaution  for  a  vigorous  de- 
fence. 

The  following  day  the  troops  of  the  garrison  were  re- 
viewed. Monsieur  addressed  them  at  considerable  length, 
on  the  virtues  of  the  king,  and  on  the  oath  of  fidelity 
which  they  had  taken;  and,  at  the  same  time,  painted  in 
lively  colours  the  perfidious  character  and  atrocious  de- 
signs of  the  Corsican.  Ilis  own  escort,  and  the  guard  of 
honour,  replied  with  acclamations  of  "  Vive  h  Roi!" 
but  the  troops  of  the  line  maintained  a  sullen  and  un- 
broken silence. 

Monsieur  then  addressed  the  colonel  of  the  thirteenth 
dragoons,  and  enquired  what  were  the  feelings  and  inten- 
tions of  his  regiment? — "  Interrogate  them,"  said  the  offi- 
cer; "  they  will  frankly  answer  you."  Monsieur  accord- 
ingly addressed  the  soldier  who  was  nearest  to  him.  "Are 
you  well  paid?" — "  Yes,  my  lord."  "  Will  you  fight  for 
the  king?" — "  No,  my  lord."  "  For  whom,  then,  will  you 
fight  ? "— "  For  Napoleon." 

The  count  now  alighted  from  his  horse,  and  proceeded 
through  the  ranks,  accosting  every  individual  whose  per- 
son he  recollected.  At  length  he  came  to  an  old  veteran, 
covered  with  scars,  and  decorated  with  three  medals. 
"  Well,  comrade!''  said  Monsieur,  "  a  brave  soldier,  like 
you,  cannot  hesitate  to  cry  Five  It  Roi!" — "  You  de- 
ceive yourself,"  replied  the  dragoon :  "  No  soldier  will 
fight  against  his  father,  and  my  cry  will  be  '  Five  I'  Em- 
pereur!'  " 

The  advanced-guard  of  the  rebels,  in  the  mean  time, 
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had  reached  the  suburb  of  La  Guilloterie.  Macdonald 
ordered  two  battalions  of  infantry  to  proceed  against  them, 
and  placed  himself  at  their  head.  As  they  crossed  the 
bridge  that  led  to  the  suburb,  a  reconnoitering-party  of 
the  fourth  hussars,  which  had  joined  Buonaparte  at  Gre- 
noble, appeared,  followed  by  some  squadrons,  and  by  a 
tumultuous  mob,  shouting  "  Five  VEmpereur !"  The 
troops  immediately  rushed  forward — not,  however,  to  aim 
their  weapons  at  each  other,  but  to  embrace  in  token  of 
cordial  friendship.  The  voice  of  authority  was  now  dis- 
regarded ;  the  menaces  and  intreaties  of  Macdonald  were 
alike  unheard  ;  and  the  troops,  who  were  to  have  defendeo 
the  cause  of  their  legitimate  sovereign,  augmented  the 
army  of  the  invader. 

"  We  know  nothing  of  the  king,"  exclaimed  these  de- 
luded men,  as  the  general  pointed  to  the  royal  standard, 
and  urged  them  not  to  abandon  it, — "  we  never  knew  him  ; 
and  you  alone,  who  have  taken  an  oath  to  him  which  our 
hearts  disavow,  win  be  culpable  if  you  cease  to  serve 
him.  Napoleon  was  torn  from  us  by  treachery,  but  he 
never  was  obliterated  from  our  affections;  and,  as  his 
noble  enterprise  has  again  restored  him  to  us,  it  is  to  him 
that  we  ought  to  preserve  an  oath,  which  to  him  alone  w  e 
have  taken.  To  obey  the  king,  and  disobey  the  emperor, 
would  be  dishonour  and  perjury:  to  quit  the  standard  of 
the  king,  and  join  the  ranks  of  the  emperor,  is  the  best 
proof  we  can  give  of  our  fidelity." 

All  was  now  evidently  lost,  and  Monsieur  quitted  Lyons 
with  precipitation.  In  fact,  the  guard  of  honour  had 
forsaken  him,  and  one  horseman  alone  had  sufficient  cou- 
rage to  attend  him.  Buonaparte  entered  Lyons  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  the  next  morning  he  reviewed 
the  whole  of  his  army,  which  now  assumed  a  formidable 
appearance. 

Paris,  in  the  mean  time,  was  in  a  state  of  the  utmost 
agitation,  especially  as  it  had  been  discovered  that  the 
telegraphic  despatches  were  either  suppressed  or  altered 
by  some  unknown  miscreant.  In  fact,  it  was  now  too 
obvious,  that  treason  pervaded  every  department,  both 
in  the  army  and  in  the  state. 

Marshal  Soult,  whose  loyalty  was  more  than  ques- 
tionable, was  dismissed  from  his  situation,  and  General 
Clarke  (the  Duke  of  Feltre)  was  appointed  minister 
of  war. 

News  was  now  received  from  the  south,  which  inspired 
the  royalists  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes.  It  was  as- 
serted that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  opened  the  cam- 
paign with  the  greatest  success.  lie  had  completely 
routed  Buonaparte's  advanced-guard  before  Lyons.  The 
fourth  hussars,  which  had  gone  over  to  the  Corsican,  were 
cut  to  pieces  by  the  national  guard  of  that  city.  The 
troops  of  the  line,  though  at  first  mere  spectators  of  the 
combat,  had  at  length  joined  the  national  guard,  and  had 
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defeated  the  army  cf  Napoleon  with  immense  loss.  The 
peasants  had  nearly  completed  the  destruction  of  the 
traitors,  and  Buonaparte,  with  scarcely  two  hundred  fol- 
lowers, had  fled  to  the  mountains,  where  he  must  soon 
be  killed  or  made  prisoner. 

The  pleasing  illusions  produced  by  this  intelligence 
were  completely  dissipated  by  the  return  of  Monsieur, 
and  his  representation  of  the  facts  which  had  occurred — 
a  representation  which  confirmed  the  king  in  his  appre- 
hensions, and  made  the  boldest  of  his  courtiers  begin  to 
tremble. 

Louis  was  now  advised  to  retire  to  the  northern  de- 
partments, or  to  Belgium ;  but  he  resolved  not  to  quit 
the  capital  while  the  smallest  chance  remained  of  arrest- 
ing the  progress  of  the  invader,  or  recalling  his  deluded 
subjects  to  their  allegiance;  and  this  determination  was 
probably  strengthened  by  the  loyal  professions  of  the 
marshals,  the  national  guard,  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  and  the  civil  authorities. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  Marshal  Ney  went  to  the  Thuil- 
leries,  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  sovereign,  renewed 
his  protestations  of  attachment,  and  begged  that  he  might 
be  employed  in  the  u  impious  war,  which  the  brigand, 
arrived  from  the  island  of  Elba,  had  commenced  ;  "  whom 
he  pledged  himself,  on  forfeiture  of  his  head,  to  bring  to 
Paris  dead  or  alive ;  adding  "  that  he  ought  to  be  brought 
thither  in  an  iron  cage."  Louis,  little  suspecting  that 
these  professions  of  loyalty  concealed  the  most  perfidious 
purposes,  accepted  the  marshal's  offer,  and  intrusted  him 
with  the  command  of  the  army  which  was  concentrated  at 
Lons-le-Saulnier.  As  they  withdrew,  he  exclaimed,  "  that 
would  be  the  happiest  day  of  his  life,  in  which  he  should 
be  able  to  give  the  king  a  convincing  proof  of  his  respect- 
ful devotion." 

As  a  proof  that  Louis  placed  the  most  entire  confi- 
dence in  the  fidelity  of  this  general,  it  may  be  stated, 
that,  on  meeting  Madame  Ney,  two  days  afterwards,  he 
said  to  hep,  with  emotion,  "  Madame,  your  husband  is  as 
loyal  as  he  is  brave." 

On  the  12th,  Marshal  Ney  arrived  at  Lons-le-Saulnier, 
and  the  same  night  some  emissaries  of  Buonaparte  arrived. 
They  delivered  to  him  letters  from  Bertrand,  which  de- 
scribed the  hopeless  situation  of  the  king,  and  the  certainty 
of  Napoleon's  success.  They  stated  that  Buonaparte  had 
concerted  his  enterprise  with  Austria,  through  the  medium 
of  General  Roller; — that  the  empress  and  the  King  of 
Rome  were  on  the  road  to  Paris  ; — that  the  British  go- 
vernment had  connived  at  his  escape; — that  Murat  ad- 
vanced triumphantly  towards  Italy  to  assist  him; — that 
the  Russians  had  retired  to  their  own  country,  and  Alex- 
ander would  no  more  intermeddle  with  the  concerns  of 
the  south; — that  Prussia,  alone,  was  unable  to  injure 
Prance; — that  Napoleon  had  secretly  received  the  sub- 
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mission  of  every  regiment  in  the  French  army ; — and  that 
any  attempt  at  resistance  would  only  be  productive  of  a 
civil  war.  It  was  added,  that  Buonaparte  had  finally 
renounced  his  projects  of  universal  dominion,  and  only 
wished  to  reign  for  the  happiness  of  Fi  ance. 

Some  writers  have  attempted  to  prove  that  the  loyalty 
of  Ney  was  shaken  by  these  representations,  and  that  the 
dread  of  involving  his  country  in  a  civil  war  determined 
him  to  join  the  partisans  of  Napoleon.  It  is  too  evident, 
however,  that  he  was  an  unprincipled  traitor,  who  merely 
wished  to  lull  his  legitimate  sovereign  into  a  fatal  security, 
till  Napoleon  should  be  able  to  subvert  his  throne.  And 
this  fact  is  incontrovertibly  established  by  his  indecorous 
abuse  of  the  Bourbons  in  the  proclamation  which  he  im- 
mediately addressed  to  the  troops  under  his  command. 

The  garrisons  of  the  north,  in  the  mean  time,  sent  de- 
putations to  Paris,  professing  their  fidelity.  Marshal  Ou- 
dinot  assembled  the  garrison  at  Metz,  which  consisted  of 
thirteen  thousand  men.  He  reminded  them  that  he  had 
never  deceived  them  when  they  had  fought  together ;  that 
he  was  willing  to  give  passports  to  all  who  desired  to  join 
the  invader,  but  that  he  wished  to  be  assured  of  the  loy- 
alty of  those  who  chose  to  remain  with  him.  With  one 
voice  they  renewed  their  protestations  of  fidelity ;  and 
the  old  guard  was  foremost  in  professing  its  loyalty.  "  Al- 
though," said  they,  "  Louis  has  degraded  us  from  our 
rank  of  guards,  and  has  shewn  that  he  has  distrusted  our 
fidelity,  we  will  demonstrate  to  him  and  to  our  country  that 
we  can  be  generous  even  when  others  are  unjust."  When 
this  was  related  to  the  king,  he  immediately  ordered  that 
every  soldier  should  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  Serjeant;  that 
every  serjeant  should  be  considered  as  a  commissioned 
officer;  that  each  subaltern  should  rank  as  captain;  and 
that  the  whole  corps  should  receive  pay  as  under  the  reign 
of  Buonaparte.  His  majesty  also  ordered  that  they 
should  in  future  be  called  the  king's  guards,  and  should 
proceed  by  forced  marches  to  Paris,  to  do  duty  at  the 
Thuilleries. 

In  Paris  it  was  confidently  reported  that  numerous 
corps  were  advancing  from  the  south  to  surround  Buona- 
parte, and  cut  off  his  retreat;  and  to  this  intelligence 
the  greatest  importance  was  attached  by  the  infatuated 
courtiers.  Louis,  however,  Mas  perfectly  aware  that, 
after  the  shameless  defections  at  Grenoble  and  Lyons,  but 
little  dependence  could  be  placed  on  the  professions  o£ 
any  of  his  troops. 

In  this  conjecture  he  was  confirmed  by  the  conduct  of 
the  garrison  of  Lisle. — Count  Erlon  had  attempted  to 
seduce  the  troops  to  abandon  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  had  partially  succeeded,  when  Marshal  Mortier,  dis- 
covering the  plot,  caused  him  to  be  immediately  arrested. 
Having  been  tried  and  sentenced  to  death,  he  was  led  to 
the  square  of  the  citadel ;  his  eyes  were  bandaged ;  a  ill* 
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of  soldiers  were  drawn  up  before  liim;  their  pieces  were 
presented,  and  the  signal  of  execution  was  about  to  be 
given  ;  when  the  troops  suddenly  mutinied,  and  declared 
Eilon  commander  of  the  fortress. 

Notwithstanding  this  occurrence,  these  troops  were 
afterwards  ordered  to  proceed  southward  to  oppose  Na- 
poleon, and  were  most  unaccountably  re-instated  in  the 
garrison,  a  few  days  before  the  arrival  of  Louis,  and  thus 
prevented  him  from  making  a  stand  there  with  his  house- 
bold-troops. 

Buonaparte,  in  the  mean  time,  having  spent  two  days 
at  Lyons,  in  issuing  his  proclamations,  and  presiding  at 
the  fetes  and  balls  given  by  the  civil  authorities  in  honour 
f>f  his  arrival,  set  out  for  Villefranche,  and  arrived  at 
Macon  in  the  evening.  On  the  15th,  he  slept  at  Autun, 
pnd,  on  the  lGth,  he  reached  Avallon. 

Such  was  his  temerity,  that  he  travelled  in  an  open  car- 
riage, seldom  escorted  by  more  than  a  dozen  dragoons, 
(tnd  sometimes  without  a  single  attendant.  lie  was  often 
fnore  thau  a  league  before  his  advanced-miard,  and  it 
would  have  been  easy  for  the  smallest  detachment  to  have 
arrested  him  in  his  career,  and  thus  to  have  secured  the 
repose  of  Erance  aud  of  Europe. 

At  several  of  the  towns  at  which  (he  invader  changed 
"noises,  he  was  not  recognised.  At  one  of  the  post- 
houses,  an  English  lady  arrived  in  an  opposite  direction  at 
ihe  same  juncture.  Little  suspecting  to  whom  she  ad- 
dressed herself,  she  inticated  that  he  would  permit  her  to 
liave  the  first  set  of  horses,  as  she  was  pressed  for  time, 
lie  replied,  willi  a  smile,  that  "  the  object  of  his  journey- 
was  rather  pressing  too,  but  he  must  certainly  give  way  to 
a  lady;"  and  he  waited  with  patience  until  her  depar- 
ture. When  she  had  proceeded  about  a  league,  she  met 
what  was  called  his  advanced-guard,  and  found,  to  her 
astonishment,  that  it  was  Napoleon  to  whom  she  was  in- 
debted for  this  civility. 

A  few  stages  from  Lyons  he  met  a  regiment  of  cavalry, 
who  had  been  sent  to  arrest  his  progress.  lie  no  sooner 
discovered  the  dragoons  at  a  distance,  with  the  king's 
standard  and  colours,  than  he  quitted  his  carriage,  mount- 
ed a  led-horse,  and,  attended  by  one  aide-de-camp,  ad- 
vanced to  meet  them.  He  rode  up  lo  the  colonel,  and, 
without  any  introduction,  ordered  the  regiment  to  break 
into  column  and  follow  him  ; — an  order  which  was  obeyed 
with  the  utmost  promptitude  and  cheerfulness. 

As  the  report  of  Napoleon's  approach  preceded  him, 
immense  crowds  assembled  in  many  of  the  towns,  and 
abandoned  themselves  to  various  excesses.  A  furious  and 
intoxicated  mob  ran  through  the  streets,  destroying  every 
symbol  of  the  Bourbon  government,  insulting  all  per- 
sons who  appeared  with  a  white  cockade,  and  even  plun- 
dering the  houses,  and  threatening  the  lives  of  those  who 
were  most  distinguished  for  their  attachment  to  their  le- 
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gitimate  prince.  The  moment  the  Corsican  appeared, 
they  thronged  round  him,  and  deafened  him  with  their 
acclamations.  He  smiled  upon  one,  addressed  another, 
distributed  crosses  of  the  legion  of  honour  among  the 
most  violent,  and  actually  exclaimed  to  the  vagabonds  of 
St.  Jean  de  Losne,  "  It  was  for  you,  my  friends,  that  I 
instituted  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  not  for  the  emigrants 
pensioned  by  our  inveterate  foes." 

The  number  of  national  guards,  volunteers,  and  other 
troops,  collected  at  Melun,  to  stop  the  march  of  Buona- 
parte, was  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  men.  The 
best  spirit  seemed  to  prevail  amongst  them.  They  appeared 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  king,  and  eager  to  meet  and 
repel  his  antagonist.  A  powerful  artillery  strengthened 
their  positions.  Relying  on  their  numbers,  they  had  left 
the  town,  the  rocks,  and  the  forest  of  Eontainbleau,  un- 
guarded;  preferring  the  flat  plains  of  Melun,  where  the 
whole  of  their  army  might  act  at  once  against  the  compa- 
ratively small  band  of  the  invader.  On  the  19th,  Buo- 
naparte reached  and  occupied  Eontainbleau,  without  the 
least  opposition.  lie  had  at  that  time  with  him  only  fif- 
teen thousand  veteran  troops ;  but  other  divisions  were 
cither  following  him,  or  advancing  to  support  his  right  and 
left  flanks  on  parallel  lines  of  march. 

Ney,  whose  corps  amounted  to  thirty  thousand  men, 
had  previously  communicated  to  the  court  a  declaration 
signed  by  the  whole  army  under  his  command,  both  offi- 
cers and  privates;  in  which  they  stated,  "  that  thev  re- 
spected him  too  much  to  deceive  him  ;  that  they  would  not 
fight  for  Louis  the  XVIIIth,  but  that  they  would  shed  all 
their  blood  for  Napoleon  the  Great."  This  declaration, 
however,  did  not  entirely  extinguish  the  hopes  of  the 
Bourbons.  They  still  relied  on  the  good  disposition  and 
numbers  of  the  troops  at  Melun;  and,  blinded  by  the  ad- 
dresses sent  up  from  many  garrisons  and  provinces  at  the 
very  moment  of  their  defection,  still  thought  that  their 
cause  would  be  espoused  by  the  nation  as  her  own.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  20th,  preparations  were 
made  on  both  sides  for  the  encounter  which  was  expected 
to  take  place.  The  Erench  army  was  drawn  up  in  three 
lines,  the  intervals  and  flanks  being  armed  with  batteries. 
The  centre  occupied  the  Paris  road.  The  ground  from 
Eontainbleau  to  Melun  is  a  continual  declivity  ;  so  that, 
on  emerging  from  the  forest,  a  clear  view  of  the  country 
presents  itself ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  those  below 
can  easily  descry  whatever  appears  on  the  eminence.  An 
awful  silence,  broken  only  at  times  by  peals  of  martial 
music,  intended  to  confirm  the  loyalty  of  the  troops  by  re- 
peating the  royal  airs  of  Vive  Henri  Quatre,  and  La  Belle 
Gabnelh',  or  by  the  voice  of  the  commanders,  and  the 
march  of  divisions  to  their  appointed  ground,  pervaded 
the  king's  army.  All  was  now  anxious  expectation ;  the 
chiefs,  conscious  that  a  moment  would  decide  the  fate  of 
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the  Bourbon  dynasty ;  and  the  troops,  perhaps,  secretly 
awed  at  the  thought  of  meeting  in  hostility  the  man  whom 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  obey.  On  the  side  of  Fon- 
tainbleau,  no  sound  as  of  an  army  rushing  to  battle  was 
heard.  If  the  enemy  were  advancing,  his  troops  evidently 
moved  in  silence.  Perhaps  his  heart  had  failed  him,  and 
he  had  retreated  during  the  night.  If  so,  France  was 
saved,  and  Europe  free.  At  length  a  light  trampling  of 
horses  became  audible.  It  approached  :  an  open  carriage, 
attended  by  a  few  hussars  and  dragoons,  appeared  on  the 
skirts  of  the  forest.  It  drove  down  the  hills  with  the  rapi- 
dity of  lightning  :  it  reached  the  advanced  posts.  "  Vive 
I'Empereur!"  burst  from  the  astonished  soldiery.  "  Na- 
poleon !  Napoleon  the  Great!"  spread  from  rank  to  rank; 
for,  bare-headed,  Bertrand  seated  at  his  right,  and  Drouet 
at  his  left,  Buonaparte  continued  his  course,  now  waving 
his  hand,  now  opening  his  arms  to  the  soldiers,  whom  he 
called  "  his  friends,  his  companions  in  arms,  whose  honour, 
whose  glories,  whose  country,  he  came  to  restore."  All 
discipline  was  forgotten,  disobeyed,  and  insulted;  the 
commanders-in-chief  took  to  flight ;  thousands  rushed  on 
his  passage  ;  acclamations  rent  the  sky.  At  that  moment 
his  own  guard  descended  the  bill — the  Imperial  march  was 
played — the  eagles  were  once  more  exhibited — and  those 
whose  deadly  weapons  were  to  have  aimed  at  each  others 
life,  embraced  as  brothers,  and  joined  in  universal  shouts. 
In  the  midst  of  these  greetings,  Napoleon  passed  through 
the  whole  of  the  royal  army,  pursuing  his  course  to  Paris. 

The  king  had  anticipated  the  defection  of  the  troops  at 
Melun,  and,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  20th, 
he  quitted  Paris. 

Even  at  this  early  hour,  a  considerable  crowd  surrounded 
the  king's  carriage,  and  testified  the  deepest  regret  at  his 
departure.  "  Vive  le  Roi!"  was  repeated  by  every  voice, 
and  though  too  many  of  the  Parisians  had  already  shewn 
the  utmost  iudifference  to  the  royal  cause,  and  treasonable 
cries  had  begun  to  be  uttered  in  every  quarter  of  the  city, 
yet  no  one  presumed  to  interrupt  the  affecting  parting  of 
the  monarch  and  his  subjects. 

When  the  king's  departure  was  publicly  known,  the  in- 
habitants of  Paris  seemed  overwhelmed  with  astonishment. 
Though  the  authorities  were  withdrawn,  the  most  perfect 
tranquillity,  for  a  time,  prevailed.  The  battle,  on  which 
depended  the  fate  of  France,  was  supposed  to  be  contest- 
ing at  Melun ;  and  each  party,  fearful  of  committing  it- 
self too  soon,  awaited  the  result  with  indescribable  anxiety. 

Every  street  and  square  was  gradually  filled  with  anxious 
inquirers.  Every  avenue  to  the  palace  was  thronged.  As 
the  Royalists  and  Buonapartists  came  in  contact,  the  most 
dreadful  scenes  of  confusion  ensued.  Great  numbers  were 
still  attached  to  the  king,  and  exclamations  of  "  Vive  le 
Roi!"  resounded  from  a  thousand  voices;  but  they  were 
drowned  amid  the  louder  shouts  of  u  Vive  VEmpereur!" 
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Blows  succeeded  to  mutual  reproaches  between  the  dif- 
ferent parties,  and  an  effusion  of  blood  was  only  prevented 
by  the  interposition  of  the  national  guard. 

About  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  approach  of  Buona- 
parte was  announced  ;  the  national  guard,  at  the  command 
of  their  new  colonel,  hoisted  the  tri-coloured  cockade ; 
and,  soon  afterwards,  some  of  the  troops,  who  had  marched 
out  to  oppose  the  invader,  returned,  bearing  his  colours. 

The  shopkeepers  were  now  busily  employed  in  removing 
every  vestige  of  royalty.  The  lilies,  which  adorned  innu- 
merable signs,  had  all  vanished  by  the  evening,  and  a 
thousand  eagles  stretched  their  wings  over  the  doors  of 
the  houses. 

General  Excelmans  arrived  at  the  Thuilleries  at  two 
o'clock,  and,  removing  the  flag  of  the  Bourbons,  hoisted 
that  of  the  usurper.  This  was  the  signal  for  increased 
tumult.  The  cries  of  "  Vive  le  Roi!"  were  no  longer 
heard,  but  crowds  of  the  lower,  classes,  and  principally 
the  vagrants  of  the  suburbs,  Liled  the  squares,  vocife- 
rating, "Vive  VEmpereur!"  The  more  respectable  classes 
were  mere  spectators,  and  the  national  guard  preserved  a 
mournful  silence. 

All  the  general  officers  at  Paris  had  set  out  early  in  the 
morning  with  the  municipal  corps,  and  some  grand  digni- 
taries, to  meet  him,  whom  the  day  before  they  had  branded 
with  the  appellation  of  a  usurper,  but  whom  they  now  pro- 
fessed themselves  eager  to  salute  as  their  emperor.  Well, 
therefore,  might  M.  Chateaubriand  say,  "  In  perusing 
the  journals  of  the  20th  and  21st  of  March,  we  seem  to 
be  reading  the  history  of  two  different  nations.  In  the 
former,  thirty  thousand  national  guards,  three  thousand 
volunteers,  and  ten  thousand  students  of  all  classes,  join 
in  uttering  cries  of  rage  against  the  tyrant;  in  the  latter, 
they  all  bless  his  appearance." 

At  nine  o'clock,  Buonaparte  entered  Paris,  in  his  tra- 
velling-carriage, almost  without  escort,  and  was  not  re- 
cognised until  he  arrived  at  the  Thuilleries.  There  he 
was  received  by  his  soldiers  and  by  the  populace  with  an 
enthusiasm  bordering  on  madness.  They  pressed  around 
him  till  he  was  in  danger  of  suffocation,  and  his  officers 
were  obliged  to  carry  him  in  their  arms  along  the  staircase 
and  into  the  state-apartments,  where  his  sisters  Julia  and 
Hortensia,  with  some  of  his  former  ministers,  and  the  of- 
cers  of  his  household,  were  assembled  to  hail  his  return. 

The  astonishment  with  which  the  news  of  this  revolu- 
tion was  received  at  Vienna,  was  naturally  succeeded  by 
the  most  serious  apprehensions.  The  force  with  which 
the  invader  had  landed  was  certainly  feeble  and  contempt- 
ible; but  it  was  highly  probable  that  the  discontented 
soldiery  of  France  would  flock  to  his  standard,  and  enable 
him  again  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  It  was 
therefore  necessary,  by  some  prompt  and  decisive  mani- 
festo, to  avow  their  resolution  of  opposing  him  with  their 
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united  forces.  A  declaration  was  accordingly  published 
at  Vienna  on  the  13th  of  March,  declaring  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  in  a  state  of  outlawry,  and  stating  the  deter- 
mination of  the  allied  powers  to  maintain  entire  the  treaty 
of  Paris  of  May  30,  1814,  and  the  dispositions  sanctioned 
by  that  treaty.  Subsequent  arrangements  on  the  part  of 
the  allies  also  demonstrated  that  they  were  resolved  to  chase 
the  disturber  of  Europe  from  the  throne  which  he  had  a 
second  time  usurped. 

Most  of  the  Russian  troops  had  at  this  time  retired 
within  the  frontiers  of  Poland;  the  Prussians  and  Aus- 
trians  also  had  returned  to  their  respective  countries.  But, 
as  the  allies  were  deeply  impressed  with  the  indispensible 
necessity  of  the  most  prompt  and  vigorous  measures,  it 
was  resolved,  that  all  the  troops  which  they  were  to  fur- 
nish, and  even  more  than  their  quotas,  should,  without 
the  least  delay,  begin  their  march  towards  the  frontiers  of 
France.  The  plan  of  the  campaign  was  similar  to  that 
which  had  been  pursued  with  such  success  during  the  year 
1814;  that  is,  France  was  to  be  invaded  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

The  King  of  France,  in  the  mean  time,  proceeded  to 
Abbeville,  where  he  arrived,  on  the  20th  of  March,  with- 
out any  military  escort.  Here  he  designed  to  wait  for  the 
household  troops  which  followed,  commanded  by  Mar- 
shal Macdonald.  The  dignity  and  serenity  of  his  coun- 
tenance disarmed  the  rancour  of  the  Buonapartists,  and 
the  inhabitants  received  him  with  acclamations.  Louis 
attempted  to  address  them  from  the  window  of  his  apart- 
ment, but  his  feelings  were  so  completely  overpowered, 
that  he  was  unable  to  speak  :  he  therefore  pressed  his 
hand  on  his  heart  in  silence,  bowed,  and  retired. 

The  military  who  lined  the  streets  maintained  a  sullen 
silence.  Respect  for  the  virtues  of  the  monarch  restrain- 
ed them  from  insulting  him  in  his  misfortunes;  but  they 
had  no  sooner  returned  to  their  barracks  than  they  enthu- 
siastically shouted,  **  Five  I'Empereur !"  The  king  was 
much  fatigued ;  but,  before  he  could  take  any  repose, 
Macdonald  appeared,  and  intreated  him  to  resume  his 
journey  without  delay ;  as,  from  what  he  had  seen  of  the 
disposition  of  the  garrison,  the  most  unpleasant  conse- 
quences might  ensue,  should  the  household  troops  arrive 
before  he  quitted  the  town.  The  king,  therefore,  im- 
mediately set  out,  though  oppressed  by  much  mental  and 
bodily  anguish. 

About  noon,  on  the  22d,  he  arrived  at  Lisle,  where  he 
had  resolved  to  collect  around  him  all  who  were  attached 
to  his  cause,  and  await  the  result  of  the  invader's  attempt. 
But,  though  a  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants 
welcomed  him  with  enthusiasm,  the  garrison,  which  con- 
sisted of  several  regiments,  preserved  an  obstinate  silence. 
The  king  wished  to  address  them,  and  endeavoured  to 
recall  them  to  the  allegiance  which  they  owed  their  legiti- 
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mate  prince,  but  he  w  as  intreated  not  to  expose  himelf  to 
unnecessary  insult.  He  then  proposed  that  they  should 
be  dismissed  from  Lisle,  and  permitted  to  march  and  join 
Napoleon  ;  but  Marshal  Mortier  assured  him  that  this 
would  be  the  signal  for  revolt,  and  might  probably  occa- 
sion some  outrageous  attempt  against  his  person. 

This  officer  seems  to  have  been  deceived  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  garrison,  and  had  acted  with  great  imprudence; 
as  it  was  only  a  few  days  before  that  he  had  ordered  these 
regiments  to  return  to  Lisle,  whence  they  had  been  re- 
cently removed. 

Had  it  not  been  for  this  unfortunate  measure,  Louis 
might  have  found  a  temporary  asylum  on  the  French  ter- 
ritory; as  the  national  guards,  the  household  troops,  and 
the  patriotic  inhabitants,  would  have  afforded  him  effec- 
tual security. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  his  majesty  received  the  de- 
claration of  the  congress  at  Vienna;  which  was  imme- 
diately placarded  on  the  walls,  and  distributed  among  the 
soldiers,  that  they  might  perceive  the  inevitable  calami- 
ties which  their  defection  would  bring  on  their  country. 
This,  however,  instead  of  alarming  the  troops,  or  dis- 
posing them  to  return  to  their  duty,  fired  them  with  in- 
dignation, and  induced  them  to  form  the  desperate  reso- 
lution of  seizing  on  the  person  of  the  king,  and  carrying 
him  prisoner  to  the  camp  of  Buonaparte. 

Intelligence  now  arrived  that  the  Duke  of  Berri  was  ap- 
proaching with  the  household  troops  and  two  Swiss  regi- 
ments. The  garrison,  on  hearing  this,  assembled  tumul- 
tously, and  seemed  ready  to  execute  their  daring  pur- 
pose ;  when  Mortier  hastened  to  his  majesty,  and  urged 
his  immediate  departure.  Accordingly,  Louis  set  out  for 
Ostend ;  and  Mortier,  having  accompanied  him  to  the 
gates,  returned  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  restrain  the 
violence  of  the  troops.  He  found  them  enraged  at  being 
disappointed  of  their  prey.  They  fiercely  attacked  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  Mortier  rescued  him  from  their  sanguinary  fury. 

In  their  journey  towards  Lisle,  the  household  troops 
passed  through  Abbeville,  where  the  Duke  of  Berri  ex- 
posed himself  to  the  most  imminent  danger  by  his  impe- 
tuosity. A  regiment  of  chasseurs  was  in  garrison  in  the 
city.  As  the  duke  rode  along  the  ranks,  and  attempted 
to  recall  the  soldiers  to  the  loyalty  which  they  owed  their 
lawful  sovereign,  he  was  exasperated  at  the  obstinacy  with 
which  they  continued  to  shout  "  Five  I'Empereur  !"  and 
actually  struck  one  of  the  officers  who  uttered  this  sedi- 
tious acclamation.  The  officer  immediately  quitted  the 
ranks,  and  drew  his  sword  upon  him ;  but  the  other  offi- 
cers threw  themselves  between,  and  rescued  the  duke 
from  his  attack.  The  rojal  party  then  deemed  it  ad- 
visable to  resume  their  march  without  delay. 

On  their  arrival  in  the  vicinity  of  Lisle,  they  received 
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intelligence  of  the  king's  departure,  and  resolved  not  to 
enter  the  town,  but  to  direct  their  course  towards  the 
frontiers.  Many  of  them,  however,  being  unable  to  sup- 
port the  fatigue  of  the  march,  were  dismissed  at  Bethune; 
and  those  who  reached  the  frontiers  declared  to  the  offi- 
cers, who  were  desirous  to  lead  them  further,  that  they 
were  Frenchmen; — that  they  had  sufficiently  fulfilled  their 
duty  to  their  king ; — that  their  dearest  interests  were  now 
at  stake ; — and  that  no  consideration  should  induce  them 
to  pass  the  frontiers. 

On  the  24th,  the  king  arrived  at  Ostend,  completely 
exhausted  by  anxiety,  fatigue,  and  pain.  The  following 
day  he  publicly  attended  mass,  but  his  countenance  ex- 
pressed bodily  illness  and  mental  depression.  At  the 
close  of  the  service,  the  congregation  waited  till  his  ma- 
jesty rose  to  quit  the  church,  and,  as  he  passed  along  the 
aisles,  many  rendered  him  the  homage  of  their  tears. 

The  Duke  of  Bourbon,  in  the  mean  time,  hastened  to 
La  Vendee,  to  endeavour  to  rouse  the  affections  of  the 
friends  of  royalty  in  that  district.  The  inhabitants  were 
disposed  to  second  his  views,  but  he  had  to  contend  with 
the  vigilant  administration  of  Buonaparte.  On  his  arrival 
at  Beaupriere,  he  convened  the  inhabitants,  and,  power- 
fully appealing  to  their  feelings,  induced  them  to  sanction 
a  proclamation,  requiring  every  man  from  eighteen  to 
fifty  years  of  age  to  arm  in  the  royal  cause.  A  consider- 
able number  immediately  flocked  to  his  standard  ;  but, 
unfortunately,  they  were  both  unarmed  and  undisciplined, 
and,  before  they  could  be  rendered  effective,  the  troops 
of  the  Corsican  advanced  against  them. 

Napoleon's  general,  however,  wishing  to  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  an  appeal  to  arms,  despatched  a  herald 
to  the  duke,  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  the  inutility  of 
opposing  his  undisciplined  levies  against  the  veteran  troops 
which  were  marching  against  them,  and  to  offer  an  am- 
nesty to  his  followers,  and  passports  for  himself  and  all 
who  chose  to  accompany  him,  if  he  chose  to  retire.  After 
mature  deliberation,  the  duke  was  convinced  that  any  re- 
sistance which  he  could  offer  would  be  in  vain ;  and, 
having  received  a  safe  conduct  for  himself  and  about 
forty  of  his  officers,  he  proceeded  to  Nantes,  where  he 
embarked. 

K  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
maritime  towns  in  France  had  suffered  severely  by  the 
protracted  wars  of  the  revolution.  Their  population  had 
been  thinned;  their  commerce  had  been  almost  annihi- 
lated, and  they  were  driven  to  a  state  bordering  on  despair. 
They  therefore  welcomed  the  return  of  the  Bourbons 
with  unfeigned  joy,  and,  at  Bourdeaux  in  particular,  they 
had  testified  the  most  unequivocal  attachment  to  their 
legitimate  prince. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  An- 
gouleme  arrived  at  Bourdeaux,  where  they  were  received 
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with  acclamations  of  joy,  and  with  the  benedictions  of 
an  immense  multitude  which  had  assembled  from  the  ad- 
jacent towns  and  villages. 

On  the  5th,  the  merchants  of  the  city  gave  a  grand 
fete,  at  which  the  duke  and  duchess  were  present;  but, 
in  the  midst  of  the  festivities,  a  courier  arrived  with  de- 
spatches announcing  the  landing  of  Buonaparte.  Un- 
willing to  damp  the  public  joy,  his  royal  highness  con- 
cealed the  purport  of  the  letters ;  and,  at  midnight,  set 
out  for  the  south,  where  he  imagined  his  presence  might 
be  uecessary. 

The  next  morning  the  duchess  communicated  the  intel- 
ligence to  the  magistrates,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  it 
was  made  public.  On  the  following  day,  all  the  civil  and 
military  authorities  assembled,  to  assure  the  duchess  of 
their  inviolable  attachment  to  her  family,  and  to  renew 
their  oaths  of  allegiance.  The  national  guards  were  called 
out;  houses  were  opened  for  the  enrolment  of  volunteers, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  demanded  arms, 
some  to  defend  their  native  city  in  case  of  an  attack,  and 
others  to  march  against  the  invaders.  The  officers  of  the 
troops  of  the  line  also  asserted,  that  they  could  answer 
with  their  lives  for  the  garrison  of  Bourdeaux  and  the  ad- 
jacent posts. 

When  it  was  announced  that  the  Corsican  had  advanced 
to  Lyons  without  opposition,  the  zeal  of  the  national 
guards  and  volunteers  appeared  to  increase  ;  but  only  a 
few  hundreds  could  be  regularly  embodied,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  unfortunate  deficiency  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition. The  loyalty  of  the  troops  of  the  line  began  to 
waver,  as  the  progress  of  Napoleon  was  made  known, 
and  some  of  the  barracks  already  resounded  with  cries  of 
sedition.  The  officers,  however,  daily  waited  on  the 
^duchess,  and  renewed  their  assurances  of  fidelity  ;  but 
she  remarked  that  the  commandant  of  the  fort  of  Blaye, 
an  out-post  of  considerable  importance,  had  not  called 
upon  her  during  some  days.  Orders  were  sent  to  require 
his  attendance ;  but  two  days  elapsed  without  his  appear- 
ing. A  general  was  then  despatched  to  examine  the  state 
of  the  fortress,  and  report  the  disposition  of  the  troops 
by  whom  it  was  garrisoned.  He  returned,  and  stated  that 
the  place  was  in  an  excellent  state  of  defence.  "  But 
why,"  enquired  the  princess,  "  did  he  not  obey  the  orders 
which  were  transmitted  to  him  several  days  ago?"  "  He 
did  not  answer  me  on  that  point,"  replied  the  general, 
"  but  he  will  be  here  to-morrow." 

The  next  day  he  appeared,  and  offered  a  slight  apo- 
logy for  his  apparent  disobedience ;  and,  on  being  re- 
quired to  renew  his  oath  of  allegiance,  he  muttered  some 
indistinct  sounds,  with  which  the  duchess  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  appear  satisfied.  She,  however,  proposed  to  the 
governor  of  Bourdeaux  that  the  present  commandant  of 
Fort  Blaye  should  be  removed,  and  thai  he  and  his  gar- 
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rison  should  be  replaced  by  others,  on  whom  she  could 
rely.  The  governor  confessed  that  such  a  measure  was 
desirable,  but  expressed  a  fear  that  it  could  not  be  car- 
ried into  execution.  The  duchess,  however,  intreated  him 
to  make  the  attempt. 

To  have  ordered  a  battalion  of  regular  troops  to  dis- 
possess their  brethren,  would  have  given  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  at  once  that  disaffection  which,  it 
was  feared,  they  secretly  cherished.  The  business  was, 
therefore,  committed  to  some  national  guards ;  a  sufficient 
number  of  whom  were  sent  to  occupy  the  fort  for  a  short 
time,  but  not  enough  to  attempt  its  reduction,  in  case  of 
resistance.  This  measure,  in  all  probability,  prevented 
a  considerable  effusion  of  blood.  The  garrison  not  only 
refused  admittance  to  the  national  guards,  but  imme- 
diately hoisted  the  tri-coloured  flag  on  the  fortress. 

At  this  juncture,  M.  Laine,  the  president  of  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies,  arrived,  and  published  an  interesting  and 
patriotic  proclamation.  The  duchess  also  redoubled  her 
exertions  to  inspire  the  Bordelais  with  sentiments  of 
loyalty,  and  to  place  the  city  in  a  posture  of  defence.  A 
magazine  of  arms  was  at  length  discovered,  and  several 
volunteer  corps  were  equipped,  who  were  animated  by 
the  best  spirit,  and  who  loudly  expressed  their  resolution 
of  defending  the  town  to  the  last  extremity. 

On  the  approach  of  General  Clausel,  who  commanded 
the  troops  of  Buonaparte,  picquets  were  sent  out  to 
guard  the  bridges  which  were  situated  on  the  principal 
roads  ;  but  some  of  them  fled  after  a  short  and  ineffectual 
resistance,  and  the  rest  deserted  to  the  enemy. 

Anxious  to  save  the  city  from  the  horrors  of  a  bombard- 
ment or  a  siege,  the  duchess  eent  for  the  governor,  and 
intimated  her  determination  to  march  out  at  the  head  of 
the  garrison,  and  attack  the  foe.  To  this  proposal  the 
governor  strongly  objected,  on  the  ground  that  he  could 
not  answer  for  the  fidelity  of  the  troops.  "  Then,"  said 
she,  "  the  national  guards  and  volunteers  will  be  sufficient. 
They  are  eager  for  the  combat,  and  on  their  attachment 
and  bravery  I  can  surely  rely."  It  was  answered  that,  if 
these  forces  attempted  to  pass  the  river,  the  garrison  would 
follow,  and,  placing  them  between  two  fires,  cut  off  every 
man.  "  Is  it,  then,  impossible,"  enquired  the  duchess, 
"  to  employ,  or  even  to  rely,  on  the  neutrality  of  that  gar- 
rison, for  the  fidelity  of  which  you  so  recently  pledged 
yourself?"  u  Impossible,"  replied  the  governor.  "  I  will 
satisfy  myself,"  said  the  heroic  princess.  "  Assemble 
your  troops  in  their  respective  barracks."  The  governor 
in  vain  represented  the  danger  by  which  this  measure 
might  be  attended.  "  I  did  not  ask  you,  sir,"  said  the 
heroic  princess,  "  if  there  would  be  danger ;  I  only  re- 
quest you  will  obey  my  orders." 

She  now  proceeded  to  the  barrack  of  a  regiment  of  in- 
fantry, and,  placing  herself  in  the  centre  of  the  square, 
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addressed  the  troops  in  the  most  animated  language.  She 
described  in  glowing  colours  the  character  and  designs  of 
the  invader,  and  the  dangers  with  which  France  was  me- 
naced. She  reminded  them  of  the  oath  of  allegiance 
which  they  had  taken,  and  intreated  them  to  share  with 
the  national  guards  in  the  honour  of  combating  the 
rebels. 

Finding  that  the  troops  maintained  a  sullen  silence 
she  again  addressed  them  :  "  Will  you  not  fight  for  the 
daughter  of  your  king?"  Cries  of  "No!  no!"  resound- 
ed from  every  rank.  "  Will  you,  then,  remain  neutral  if 
the  national  guard  and  volunteers  attack  the  rebels?" 
"No!"  they  again  exclaimed.  Deeply  affected,  the 
duchess  burst  into  tears ;  and  asked,  "  Will  you,  then, 
betray  me,  and  give  me  up  to  my  enemies?"  "  No!" 
said  they,  "  but  we  do  not  wish  for  a  civil  war,  and  we 
desire  that  you  will  quit  France." 

Notwithstanding  this  cruel  repulse,  the  princess  pro- 
ceeded to  the  barracks  of  the  other  troops  :  her  eloquence, 
however,  proved  ineffectual,  and  her  tears  flowed  in  vain. 
One  officer  alone  yielded  to  her  affecting  arguments. 
"  This  is  too  much  ! "  said  he ;  and,  placing  himself  by 
the  side  of  the  duchess,  exclaimed,  "  I  will  follow  you 
wherever  you  go." 

Convinced  that  resistance  would  be  unavailing,  the 
duchess  was  now  anxious  to  preserve  the  town  from  pil- 
lage. She  therefore  returned  to  the  quay  on  which  the 
guards  and  volunteers  were  assembled.  They  received 
her  with  acclamations,  and  demanded  to  be  led  against 
the  foe.  Silence  was  at  length  procured,  when  she  thus 
addressed  them:  "Swear  to  obey  me!"  "We  swear," 
they  unanimously  replied.  "  Brave  Frenchmen ! "  said 
she,  "  faithful  Bourdelais !  I  entreat  you  to  think  no 
longer  of  defending  the  city,  the  troops  of  the  line  will 
not  support  you,  and  your  exertions  will  be  useless." 

General  Clausel's  troops  were  now  drawn  up  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  The  national  guards  and  volun- 
teers, as  if  actuated  by  one  impulse,  fired  on  them  a  vol- 
ley. Fortunately,  however,  it  did  no  execution,  and  was 
not  returned.  "  You  have  sworn  to  obey  me,"  exclaimed 
the  princess.  "  Remain  faithful  to  your  oath.  I  will  be 
answerable  to  the  king  and  to  France  for  your  fidelity. 
The  sacrifice  which  I  demand  of  you  is  as  terrible  to  me 
as  to  yourselves ;  but  it  is  the  only  mean  of  saving  the  * 
city  from  destruction." 

The  duchess  had  no  sooner  retired  to  the  palace  than 
a  herald  was  despatched  to  General  Clausel,  requesting 
him  to  suspend  his  attack.  He  readily  consented,  and 
guaranteed  the  safety  of  the  city.  The  princess  prepared 
for  her  departure  on  the  following  night :  but  new  alarms 
succeeded  every  moment,  and  many  of  the  volunteers  were 
irritated  almost  to  madness.  Crowds  of  people  now  ran 
through  the  streets,  denouncing  vengeance  against  the  ad- 
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herents  of  Buonaparte ;  and  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
confine  the  troops  to  their  barracks. 

The  best  friends  of  the  Bourbons  now  hastened  to  the 
duchess,  and  intreated  her  to  depart  immediately.  She 
saw  the  propriety  of  their  request,  and  the  same  evening 
embarked  on  board  a  small  vessel,  which  the  English 
consul  had  stationed  in  the  river  for  her  accommo- 
dation. 

The  troops  under  General  Clausel  now  entered  the 
city,  and  were  received  by  the  garrison  with  acclama- 
tions ;  the  national  guard  submitted  in  silence ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  universal  feeling  which  seemed  to  exist, 
a  few  hours  before,  in  favour  of  Louis  XV  III.,  an  im- 
mense crowd  assembled  round  the  gates  to  welcome  the 
forces  of  the  usurper. 

The  Duke  of  Angouleme,  in  the  mean  time,  was  oc- 
cupied in  the  southern  departments,  where  fortune  seemed, 
for  a  while,  to  smile  on  his  exertions.  Some  regiments 
of  the  line  followed  him  with  an  appearance  of  unfeigned 
attachment,  and  his  army  soon  increased  to  upwards  of 
six  thousand  men.  His  first  encounter  with  the  Corsican's 
troops  proved  successful ;  but,  the  soldiers  being  seduced 
from  their  allegiance,  and  numerous  corps  of  the  enemy 
advancing  against  him  on  every  side,  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  surrendering  to  General  Gilly.  His  force, 
however,  was  sufficiently  respectable  to  ensure  honour- 
able terms.  An  universal  amnesty  was  granted.  The 
lives  and  property  of  his  adherents  were  guaranteed,  and 
the  duke  received  a  safe  convoy  to  Cette,  where  he  was 
to  embark  for  England  or  Spain. 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  Paris,  Buonaparte  removed 
all  the  restrictions  which  the  ministers  of  Louis  had  laid 
on  the  liberty  of  the  press.  He  also  published  an  impe- 
rial decree  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  ;  and  enact- 
ed several  regulations  which  were  calculated  to  relieve  the 
oppressions  occasioned  by  the  droits  reunis.  But  whilst 
he  was  thus  endeavouring  to  acquire  the  esteem  of  the  na- 
tion by  these  popular  acts,  it  was  sufficiently  obvious  that 
he  was  in  himself  completely  miserable.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  acclamations  of  the  populace,  the  homage  of  the 
constituted  authorities,  the  servility  of  his  favourites,  and 
the  insane  attachment  of  the  army,  he  was  abstracted  and 
orestless.  His  conduct  in  the  council  was  evidently  re- 
strained ;  his  natural  loquacity  had  forsaken  him ;  and  he 
only  appeared  confident  when  surrounded  by  his  troops. 
He  was  often  detected  shedding  in  secret  tears  of  rage 
and  vexation,  and  the  sighs  which  escaped  him  evinced 
the  grief  of  his  mind.  His  pride  was  tortured  by  the 
ttiought  that  the  confederated  sovereigns  disdained  even 
to  notice  his  overtures  of  peace  ;  and  it  was  with  unspeak- 
able anguish  that  he  contrasted  the  contempt  with  which 
they  now  treated  him  with  the  affection  which  some  of 
them  had  once  expressed,  and  the  humility  with  which 
135.       vol.  ii. 
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others  had  acknowledged  themselves  indebted  to  him  for 
the  possession  of  their  crowns. 

Notwithstanding  his  personal  feelings,  however,  he 
continued  the  most  vigorous  preparations  (or  the  ap- 
proaching contest.  The  national  guards  were  ordered  to 
be  embodied,  and  distributed  among  the  different  fortresses 
of  France.  Three  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty  bat- 
talions, each  consisting  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty  men, 
were  commanded  to  be  equipped  for  immediate  service, 
making  a  total  of  two  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty-five 
thousand  and  forty  soldiers.  Had  Buonaparte  been  able 
to  have  called  this  immense  body  into  action,  and  to  have 
instilled  a  sufficient  portion  of  enthusiasm  into  their  ranks, 
he  might  have  bid  defiance  to  all  his  enemies.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  for  the  welfare  of  Europe,  many  of 
these  were  attached  to  their  legitimate  prince,  and,  con- 
sequently, rendered  little  or  no  Service  to  the  cause  of  the 
usurper.  In  some  of  the  departments,  the  guards  pe- 
remptorily refused  to  be  embodied ;  in  others,  they  would 
not  march  beyond  their  native  province;  and,  in  many 
places,  when  they  were  forced  to  march,  they  found  means 
to  desert  at  every  turning,  and,  before  the  battalion  had 
proceeded  many  leagues  from  their  own  department,  every 
soldier  had  disappeared.  In  fact,  scarcely  a  tenth  part  of 
the  number  ordered  to  be  embodied  were  ever  enrolled. 

The  old  troops  of  the  line,  however,  crowded  to  the 
standard  of  Buonaparte,  and  a  numerous  army  was  soon 
placed  at  his  disposal,  with  which  he  hoped,  by  some 
brilliant  action  at  the  commencement  of  the  contest,  either 
to  disconcert  or  disunite  the  allies. 

Great  numbers  of  workmen  were  now  employed  in 
fortifying  the  heights  of  Montmartre,  Chaumont,  and 
Mesnil-Montant,  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris;  though  this 
measure  was  strongly  opposed  by  Carnot,  as  calculated 
to  alarm  and  disgust  the  citizens.  Orders  were  also 
issued  for  inspecting  and  completing  the  fortifications  of 
all  the  garrison-towns ;  and  no  effort  was  spared  to  op- 
pose every  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  allies.  Every 
defile  was  strictly  guarded ; — fortifications  were  raised  at 
the  heads  of  the  bridges; — every  mountain  was  surmount- 
ed by  a  battery,  and  the  din  of  warlike  preparation  re- 
sounded from  the  northern  boundaries  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

On  his  first  landing  in  France,  Buonaparte  had  pro- 
mised to  give  the  French  a  constitution  consonant  with 
their  wishes,  and  favourable  to  their  liberties.  He  ac- 
cordingly appointed  a  commission  to  draw  up  the  form  of 
a  constitution  to  be  submitted  to  the  choice  of  the  nation. 
But,  after  the  members  of  that  commission  had  occupied 
themselves  some  time  on  this  important  subject,  it  oc- 
curred to  them,  that  Napoleon's  promise  would  be  best 
fulfilled  if  the  plan  of  the  constitution  did  not  emanate 
from  any  commission  formed  by  himself,  but  that  the  elec- 
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toral  colleges  should  nominate  one  person  from  each  de- 
partment to  prepare  the  outline  of  the  constitutional  char- 
ter. To  thb  proposal  Buonaparte  assented,  and  mea- 
sures were  ordered  to  be  taken  accordingly.  But,  in  the 
mean  time,  his  situation  became  more  critical  every  day. 
The  allies  were  already  advancing  on  all  sides,  and,  long 
before  these  commissioners  could  have  been  appointed, 
and  the  necessary  documents  transmitted  to  the  depart- 
ments, hostilities  would  certainly  have  begun;  and,  had 
these  commenced  before  France  had  any  settled  govern- 
ment, the  greatest  confusion  would  have  ensued,  and  the 
resources  for  carrying  on  the  war  could  not  have  been 
provided  but  with  the  utmost  difficulty.  The  Corsican 
therefore  determined,  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  many 
of  his  friends,  to  offer  to  the  acceptance  of  the  nation 
a  constitution  neither  digested  by  the  first  commissioners, 
nor  by  those  who  were  to  have  been  appointed  by  the  de- 
partments, but  principally  drawn  up  by  himself. 

The  important  document  now  brought  forward  was  un- 
accountably termed  "  An  Additional  Act  to  the  Consti- 
tutions of  the  Empire."  Although,  by  the  various  articles 
of  this  act,  the  objectionable  part  of  Buonaparte's  former 
despotic  government  was  either  removed  or  rendered  in- 
effectual, yet  he  appeared  to  assume,  as  the  basis  of  his 
present  charter,  those  very  constitutions  of  which  the 
French  had  so  loudly  and  so  justly  complained.  This 
gave  considerable  offence,  and  the  very  name  of  the  "Ad- 
ditional Act,"  when  he  had  pledged  himself  to  give  a 
new  constitution  to  the  nation,  alienated  the  affections  of 
thousands  who  had  hitherto  b^en  attached  to  his  cause. 
This  additional  act  was  offered  to  the  acceptance  or  re- 
jection of  the  French  people.  Every  Frenchman,  who 
had  attained  to  years  of  maturity,  was  invited  to  inscribe 
his  vote  for  or  against  it,  in  registers  which  were  opened 
in  every  town  and  district.  These  votes  were  to  be  col- 
lected, and  the  grand  result  published  at  the  Champ  de 
Mai,  which  was  intended  to  be  held  on  the  2f)th  of  May. 
The  army  and  navy  were  also  invited  to  deliberate  on  the 
act,  and  to  transmit  their  votes  of  approval  or  dissent. 

The  deputations  from  the  electoral  colleges,  in  the 
mean  time,  arrived  but  slowly,  and  the  lists  of  votes  from 
several  of  the  departments  had  not  beeu  received  at  the 
time  appointed  :  but  as  the  impatience  of  the  public  be- 
gan to  be  loudly  expressed,  and  as  Buonaparte  himself 
was  anxious  to  join  the  army  on  the  frontiers,  the  assembly 
of  the  Champ  de  Mai  was  finally  appointed  to  be  held 
on  the  9th  of  June. 

The  Champ  de  Mai,  or  Champ  de  Mars,  is  a  large 
plot  of  ground  in  front  of  the  military  school,  bordered 
on  each  side  with  avenues  of  trees,  w  hich  extend  from  the 
school  almost  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  In  the  early 
periods  of  the  French  monarchy,  the  general  assemblies  of 
the  nation  were  held  in  this  place.    The  objects  of  those 
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meetings  were  to  frame  new  laws,  to  lay  the  complaints  of 
the  people  before  the  king,  to  adjust  differences  among 
the  barons,  and  to  review  the  national  forces.  It  was 
called  the  Champ  de  Mars,  because  the  assembly  took 
place  in  the  month  of  March.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century,  Pepin  transferred  it  to  the  month  of  May,  as  a 
milder  and  more  convenient  season.  After  this,  it  was 
called  either  the  Champ  de  Mars  or  the  Champ  de  Mai. 

"  Never  did  a  festival  more  national,"  says  one  of  the 
Paris  journals,  "  or  a  spectacle  at  once  so  solemn  and 
touching,  attract  the  attention  of  the  French  people — 
every  thing  that  could  interest  and  elevate  the  soul — the 
prayers  of  religion — the  compact  of  a  great  people  with 
their  sovereign — France,  represented  by  the  select  of  her 
citizens,  agriculturists,  merchants,  magistrates,  and  war- 
riors, collected  around  the  throne — all  excited  the  most 
ardent  enthusiasm  of  which  the  most  memorable  epochs 
have  left  us  the  recollection."  Yet  this  was  the  tenth 
constitution  which  had  been  presented  and  accepted  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  throne  appears  to  have  been  erected 
in  the  centre  of  a  semicircular  inclosure,  two-thirds  of 
which  formed,  on  the  right  and  left,  grand  amphitheatres, 
in  which  fifteen  thousand  persons  were  seated.  Buona- 
parte having  taken  his  seat,  mass  was  celebrated  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Tours,  Cardinal  Bayanne,  and  four  other 
bishops.  A  deputation  of  five  hundred  members  of  the 
electoral  colleges  then  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  throne, 
and  were  presented  by  the  arch-chancellor.  M.  Duboys 
D'Angers  (one  of  the  members,  and  representative  of  the 
department  of  the  Maine  and  Loire)  then  pronounced 
the  following  address  in  the  name  of  the  French  people  : 

"  Sire  !  the  French  people  had  decreed  the  crow  n  to 
you;  you  deposed  it  without  their  consent;  their  suffrages 
have  just  imposed  upon  you  the  duty  of  resuming  it.  A 
new  contract  is  formed  between  the  nation  and  your  ma- 
jesty. Collected  from  all  points  of  the  empire  around 
the  tables  of  the  law,  on  which  we  are  about  to  inscribe 
the  wish  of  the  people — in  this  wish,  which  is  the  only 
legitimate  source  of  power,  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to 
utter  the  voice  of  France,  of  which  we  are  the  imme- 
diate organs, — not  to  say,  in  the  presence  of  Europe,  to 
the  august  chief  of  the  nation,  what  it  expects  from  him, 
and  what  he  is  to  expect  from  it. 

"  What  is  the  object  of  the  league  of  the  allied  kings, 
with  that  warlike  preparation  by  which  they  alarm  Europe, 
and  afflict  humanity  r  By  what  act,  what  violation,  have 
we  provoked  their  vengeance,  or  given  cause  for  their  ag- 
gression ?  Have  we,  since  peace  was  concluded,  endea- 
voured to  give  them  laws  ?  We  merely  wish  to  make  and 
to  follow  those  which  are  adapted  to  our  manners.  We 
will  not  have  the  chief  whom  our  enemies  would  give  us , 
and  we  will  have  him  whom  they  wish  us  not  to  have. 
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They  dare  to  proscribe  you  personally ;  you,  sire,  who,  so 
often  master  of  their  capitals,  generously  consolidated 
their  tottering  thrones.  This  hatred  of  our  enemies  adds 
to  our  love  for  you.  Were  they  to  proscribe  the  most 
obscure  of  our  citizens,  it  would  be  our  duty  to  defend 
him  with  the  same  energy.  He  would  be,  like  you,  under 
the  aegis  of  French  law  and  French  power.  They  me- 
nace us  with  invasion !  And  yet,  contracted  within  fron- 
tiers which  nature  has  not  imposed  upon  us,  and  which, 
long  before  your  reign,  victory  and  even  peace  had  ex- 
tended, we  have  not,  from  respect  to  treaties  which  you 
had  not  signed,  but  which  you  had  offered  to  observe, 
sought  to  pass  that  narrow  boundary. 

H  Do  they  ask  for  guarantees?  They  have  ihem  all  in 
our  institutions,  and  in  the  will  of  the  French  people, 
henceforth  united  to  yours.  Do  they  not  dread  to  remind 
us  of  a  state  of  things  lately  so  different,  but  which  may 
still  be  re-produced  ?  It  would  not  be  the  first  time  that 
we  have  conquered  all  Europe  armed  against  us.  Because 
France  wishes  to  be  France,  must  she  be  degraded,  torn, 
dismembered  ;  and  must  the  fate  of  Poland  be  reserved 
for  us  ?  Jt  is  in  vain  to  conceal  insidious  designs  under 
the  sole  pretence  of  separating  you  from  us,  in  order  to 
give  us  masters  with  whom  we  have  nothing  in  common. 
Their  presence  destroyed  all  the  illusions  attached  to  their 
name.  They  could  not  believe  our  oaths,  neither  could 
we  rely  on  their  promises.  Tithes,  feudal  rights,  privi- 
leges, every  thing  that  was  odious  to  us,  were  too  evi- 
dently the  fond  objects  of  their  thoughts,  when  one  of 
them,  to  console  the  impatience  of  the  present,  assured 
his  confidants,  '  that  he  would  answer  to  them  for  the  fu- 
ture.' Every  thing  shall  be  attempted,  every  thing  exe- 
cuted, to  repel  so  ignominious  a  yoke.  We  declare  it  to 
nations  :  may  their  chiefs  hear  us  !  If  they  accept  your 
offers  of  peace,  the  French  people  will  look  to  your 
vigorous,  liberal,  and  paternal  administration  for  grounds 
of  consolation  for  the  sacrifices  made  to  obtain  peace : 
but,  if  we  are  left  no  choice  between  war  and  disgrace, 
the  whole  country  will  rise  for  war.  The  nation  is  pre- 
pared to  relieve  you  from  the  too-moderate  offers  you 
have  perhaps  made  in  order  to  save  Europe  from  a  new 
convulsion.  Every  Frenchman  is  a  soldier :  victory  will 
follow  your  eagles ;  and  our  enemies,  who  rely  on  our 
divisions,  will  soon  regret  having  provoked  us." 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  address,  the  whole  Champ  de 
Mars  resounded  with  the  cries  of  "  Vive  la  Nation !  Vive 
V Empereur ! "  At  this  moment  the  arch-chancellor  pro- 
claimed, that  the  additional  act  to  the  constitution  had 
been  accepted  almost  unanimously,  the  number  of  nega- 
tive votes  being  only  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  six. 
The  herald  then  declared,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor, 
that  the  act  was  accepted  by  the  French  people.  Buo- 
naparte, then  seating  himself  on  another  throne,  which 
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was  in  the  centre,  and  overlooked  the  assembly,  spoke  in 
the  following  terms  : — 

"  Gentlemen,  electors  of  the  colleges  of  the  depart- 
ments and  districts ; — gentlemen,  deputies  of  the 
army  and  navy,  to  the  Champ  de  Mai: 

"  Emperor,  consul,  or  soldier,  I  derive  all  from  the 
people.  In  prosperity,  in  adversity,  on  the  field  of  battle, 
in  council,  on  the  throne,  and  in  exile,  France  has  been 
the  sole  and  constant  object  of  my  thoughts  and  actions. 
Like  the  king  of  Athens,  I  sacrificed  myself  for  my 
people,  in  the  hope  of  realizing  the  promise  given  to 
preserve  tc  France  her  natural  integrity,  her  honours,  and 
her  rights.  Indignation  at  seeing  those  sacred  rights,  ac- 
quired by  twenty  years  of  victory,  disavowed  and  lost  for 
ever;  the  cry  of  French  honour  tarnished,  and  the  wishes 
of  the  nation,  have  replaced  me  upon  that  throne  which  is 
dear  to  me,  because  it  is  the  palladium  of  the  indepen- 
dence, the  honour,  and  the  rights  of  the  people. 

"  Frenchmen,  in  traversing,  amidst  the  public  joy,  the 
different  provinces  of  the  empire  to  reach  my  capital,  I 
had  reason  to  rely  on  a  lasting  peace.  Nations  are  bound 
by  treaties  concluded  by  their  governments,  whatever  they 
may  be.  My  thoughts  were  then  all  occupied  with  the 
means  of  establishing  our  liberty  by  a  constitution  con- 
formable to  the  will  and  interests  of  the  people.  I  con- 
voked the  Champ  de  Mai.  1  soon  learned  that  the  princes 
who  have  disregarded  all  principles,  who  have  trampled 
on  the  sentiments  and  dearest  interests  of  so  many  nations, 
wish  to  make  war  against  us.  They  meditate  the  increasing 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  by  giving  it  as  barriers 
all  our  northern  frontier-places,  and  the  conciliation  of  the 
differences  which  still  exist  amongst  them,  by  dividing 
Lorraine  and  Alsace. 

"  It  was  now  necessary  to  provide  for  war.  But,  be- 
fore personally  encountering  the  hazard  of  battles,  my 
first  care  has  been  to  constitute  the  nation  without  delay. 
The  people  have  accepted  the  act  which  I  have  presented 
to  them.  Frenchmen,  when  we  shall  have  repelled  these 
unjust  aggressions,  and  Europe  shall  be  convinced  of  what 
is  due  to  the  rights  and  independence  of  twenty-eight  mil- 
lions of  people,  a  solemn  law,  drawn  up  in  the  forms 
required  by  the  constitutional  act,  shall  combiue  together 
the  different  dispositions  of  our  constitutions  now  dis- 
persed. 

"  Frenchmen,  you  are  about  to  return  to  your  depart- 
ments; inform  the  citizens  that  circumstances  are  grand! 
that  with  union,  energy,  and  perseverance,  we  shall  return 
victorious  from  this  contest  of  a  great  people  against  their 
oppressors  ;  that  future  generations  will  severely  scrutinise 
our  conduct ;  and  that  a  nation  has  lost  all,  when  she  has 
lost  her  independence.  Tell  them  that  foreign  kings,  whom 
I  have  raised  to  the  throne,  or  who  owe  to  me  the  preser- 
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vation  of  their  crowns,  who  all,  during  my  prosperity, 
sought  my  alliance  and  the  protection  of  the  French  people, 
now  direct  their  blows  against  my  person.  Did  I  not  per- 
ceive that  it  is  the  country  they  wish  to  injure,  I  would 
place  at  their  mercy  this  existence,  against  which  they 
show  themselves  so  much  incensed.  But  tell  the  citizens, 
that,  while  the  French  people  preserve  towards  me  the  sen- 
timents of  love,  of  which  they  have  given  me  so  many 
proofs,  the  rage  of  our  enemies  will  be  powerless. 

"  Frenchmen,  my  wish  is  that  of  the  people  ;  my  rights 
are  theirs ;  my  honour,  my  glory,  my  happiness,  can  be 
no  other  than  the  honour,  the  glory,  and  the  happiness  of 
France." 

In  conclusion,  Buonaparte  swore  upon  the  gospels 
to  observe  the  constitutions  of  the  empire.  The  assembly 
swore  obedience  to  the  constitutions,  and  fidelity  to  the 
emperor.  The  eagles  were  next  delivered  to  the  national 
guards  and  to  the  regulars,  who  swore  to  observe  them 
as  rallying  signs ;  and,  if  necessary,  to  die  in  their  defence 
against  the  enemies  of  the  country  and  the  throne.  The 
troops,  about  fifty  thousand  men,  including  twenty-seven 
thousand  national  guards,  then  defiled,  Napoleon  returned, 
and  the  ceremony  concluded.  Next  dav,  amusements — 
such  as  theatricals,  rope-dancing,  horsemanship,  ascension 
of  balloons,  &c.  were  given  gratis.  Along  the  avenue  of 
the  Champs  Elysees,  thirty-six  fountains  flowing  with  wine, 
and  twelve  buffets  for  the  distribution  of  patties,  pullets, 
sausages,  &c.  were  placed. 

Buonaparte  received,  on  Sunday  the  11th,  addresses 
from  the  two  chambers,  in  reply  to  his  opening  speech. 
The  next  day,  at  four  in  the  morning,  he  left  Paris,  hav- 
ing nominated  Generals  Sebastiani,  Grenier,  Beamont, 
Compans,  &c.  to  the  command  and  defence  of  that  capi- 
tal. He  slept  the  same  night  at  Soissons.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  13th,  he  passed  through  Laon  for  Avesnes.  He 
appears  to  have  contemplated  an  immediate  attack  on  the 
allies ;  as  at  Avesnes  he  issued  an  order  of  the  day,  re- 
minding his  troops  that  the  14th  was  the  anniversary  of 
Marengo  and  Friedland ;  and  that  "  to  every  Frenchman 
who  had  a  heart,  the  moment  was  arrived  to  conquer  or 
perish." 

With  these  appeals  to  their  passions,  he  put  his  army 
in  motion.  The  Prussian  posts  were  established  on  the 
Sambre.  These  he  attacked  at  day-light  in  the  morning 
of  the  loth;  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  he  drove  them 
from  the  river,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  ground 
from  Thuin  to  Fleurus,  a  distance  of  about  sixteen  miles, 
ou  the  Namur  road;  whilst,  on  the  Bnissels  road,  he 
forced  back  a  Belgian  brigade  to  Quatre  Bras,  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  river.  The  Belgians,  however,  being  after- 
wards reinforced,  were  enabled  to  regain  part  of  the  ground 
they  had  lost ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  day  the  advantage  rested 
clearly  w  ith  Buonaparte,  who  established  his  head-quarters 
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at  Charleroi.  In  this  affair,  General  Bourmont,  an  an- 
cient Vendean  chief,  with  the  officers  of  his  staff,  deserted 
to  the  allies.  The  result  of  these  various  contests,  ac- 
cording to  Buonaparte,  was  a  loss  of  two  thousand  men 
to  the  Prussians,  and  of  only  ten  men  killed  and  eighty 
wounded,  to  the  French. 

Lord  Wellington,  whose  head-quarters  were  at  this  time 
at  Brussels,  received  intelligence  of  Buonaparte's  move- 
ments on  the  evening  of  the  15th,  whilst  his  lordship  and 
most  of  his  officers  were  at  a  ball,  given  by  the  Duchess 
of  Richmond.  Orders  were  immediately  issued,  that  the 
garrison  of  Brussels  should  move  out  to  meet  the  enemy ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  cavalry,  artillery,  and  guards, 
who  were  stationed  at  Enghien,  received  orders  to  move 
in  the  same  direction. 

Lord  Wellington  immediately  set  out  for  Quatre  Bras, 
where  he  ordered  the  troops  of  the  Prince  of  Weimar  to 
fall  back  and  join  him,  while  he  awaited  the  arrival  of 
the  regiments  from  Brussels,  and  prepared  to  repel  the 
attack  which  he  expected  the  enemy  to  make. 

The  first  and  secoud  corps  of  the  French  army,  under 
the  command  of  Ney,  were  ordered  to  advance  on  Quatre 
Bras,  and  attack  the  position  of  the  British,  while  Buo- 
naparte, in  person,  directed  his  whole  remaining  force 
upon  the  Prussians.  Ney  executed  his  orders  with  great 
precision,  and,  leaving  the  first  corps  at  Frasne,  advanced 
to  the  combat  with  the  second,  and,  as  only  the  second  and 
fifth  divisions  of  the  British  army  had  arrived,  succeeded 
in  making  a  considerable  impression. 

Taking  advantage  of  their  numerical  superiority,  the 
French  attacked  some  battalions  who  were  separated  from 
the  main  body,  and  almost  completely  destroyed  them.  A 
corps  of  Belgians  was  ordered  to  advance  with  the  forty- 
second  Highland  regiment  to  support  a  detachment  which 
was  vigorously  pushed  by  the  French.  Whether  occa- 
sioned bv  the  ardour  with  which  the  British  rushed  to  the 
fight,  or  the  slowness  with  which  the  Belgians  followed, 
the  two  battalions  were  separated.  An  ambush  of  French 
lancers,  who  were  concealed  by  some  hedges  and  high 
standing  corn,  and  who  could  not  be  discovered  till  they 
were  close  on  the  British,  suddenly  rushed  upon  them. 
Colonel  Macara  ordered  the  regiment,  which  was  ad- 
vancing in  column,  to  form  itself  into  a  square ;  but,  in 
performing  this  evolution,  two  companies  were  left  out, 
when  the  lancers  charged  upon  them,  and  in  a  moment 
overwhelmed  them.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  they 
charged  on  the  square,  and,  though  repulsed  with  loss, 
succeeded  in  cutting  down  great  numbers  of  the  High- 
landers, among  whom  was  the  gallant  colonel. 

The  command  was  now  assumed  by  Lieutenant-colonel 
Dick,  although  he  had  received  a  wound  in  the  shoulder 
from  a  musket-bullet.  He  rallied  the  regiment,  formed 
them  into  a  smaller  square,  and  awaited  another  attar!- 
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The  lancers  again  rushed  desperately  on  them,  and, 
although  once  more  repulsed,  did  considerable  execution. 
The  lieutenant-colonel  fainted  from  loss  of  blood,  and 
was  carried  from  the  field.  The  next  senior  officer,  how- 
ever, assumed  the  command ;  for  not  a  man  thought  of 
retreating  or  yielding.  Again  the  lancers  precipitated  them- 
selves on  the  Scottish  heroes ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
regiment  was  reduced  to  less  than  a  tenth  of  its  original 
number  that  the  enemy  was  put  to  flight. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  advancing  too  far,  in  the  ardour 
of  the  contest,  was  surrounded  and  made  prisoner ;  but 
9  battalion  of  Belgians,  seeing  his  danger,  hastened  to 
his  relief,  and  rescued  him  from  the  enemy. 

Under  the  protection  of  their  numerous  cavalry  and 
artillery,  the  French  succeeded  in  forcing  the  British  po- 
sitions, and  penetrated  to  the  village  of  Quatre  Bras.  The 
gallant  Wellington,  however,  contemplated  their  approach 
without  dismay  and  without  apprehension.  He  stationed 
himself  in  an  open  part  of  the  plain,  exposed  to  the  hottest 
fire,  where  he  could  be  distinctly  seen  by  both  armies,  and 
there  issued  his  orders  with  as  much  coolness  and  preci- 
sion, as  if  his  troops  had  been  passing  before  him  at  a 
review. 

Some  squadrons  of  Brunswick  cavalry  had  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  stem  the  enemy's  progress.  They  rapidly  re- 
treated along  the  high  road  through  the  village,  and  were 
closely  pursued  by  Napoleon's  cuirassiers,  when  the 
ninety-second  regiment,  which  lined  a  ditch  bordering  the 
road,  poured  on  the  French,  who  were  almost  at  the 
muzzles  of  their  guns,  an  unexpected  volley,  which  de- 
stroyed every  man  in  the  direction  of  their  fire,  and  made 
a  complete  chasm  between  the  front  and  rear  ranks  of , the 
«quadrons  which  were  galloping  by.  The  few  who  were 
in  advance  proceeded  to  the  spot  on  which  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  posted,  and  rushed  on  him  and  his  staff ; 
but  they  were,  to  a  man,  either  killed  or  taken.  The  rear  of 
the  enemy,  disconcerted  by  this  unexpected  reception, 
turned  their  horses  and  fled.  The  ninety-second  now 
leaped  from  the  ditch  to  charge  in  their  turn.  As  they 
rose,  a  tremendous  volley  was  poured  upon  them  by  a 
mass  of  French  infantry  at  a  little  distance.  The  staff 
of  the  regimental  colours  was  completely  shattered,  and  the 
ensign  who  supported  it  was  shot  through  the  heart.  The 
British  infantry,  however,  cheered  and  advanced.  A 
little  further  on  was  a  house,  with  a  garden  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  road.  These  were  occupied  by  the  Cor- 
sican's  troops,  who,  under  cover  of  the  enclosure  and 
the  walls,  kept  up  a  constant  fire  on  the  British  as  they 
approached.  The  impetuosity  of  the  ninety-second  regi- 
ment was  not  to  be  restrained;  the  garden  and  the  house 
were  speedily  cleared,  and  the  enemy  pursued  to  the  skirt 
of  a  wood.  But,  in  this  short  space,  they  had  sustained 
a  loss  of  three  hundred  men.  Four  commanding  officers 
133.       vol.  ii. 
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were  successively  wounded  and  carried  off  the  field,  and 
the  regiment  was  now  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  line, 
and  compelled,  though  most  reluctantly,  to  retire. 

The  thirty-third  regiment,  in  the  mean  time,  after  suf- 
fering severely  from  the  enemy's  artillery,  was  broken  by 
a  charge  of  cavalry,  and  driven  into  the  wood  of  Bossu 
with  immense  loss.  The  French  followed  them  with  im- 
petuosity, and  were  rapidly  making  themselves  masters  of 
the  wood,  when  the  first  division  of  the  guards  fortunately 
arrived  on  the  field  of  battle.  They  had  marched  nearly 
twelve  hours  without  intermission,  and,  though  exhausted 
with  hunger  and  fatigue,  they  immediately  formed  into 
line,  arrested  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  and  drove  him 
again  into  the  plain.  But,  in  penetrating  through  the 
forest,  their  line  had  become  irregular  and  broken,  and, 
on  emerging  into  the  open  ground,  they  found  a  divi- 
sion of  French  infantry  drawn  up  ready  to  receive  them. 
Flushed  with  success,  the  guards  waited  not  to  re-form 
their  line,  but  darted  forwards  to  the  new  combat;  and 
the  French,  imagining  that  they  should  easily  repulse  so 
irregular  an  attack,  readily  engaged  them.  The  contest, 
though  short,  was  very  severe.  The  French  recoiled  from 
the  shock,  and  were  pursued  up  the  rising  ground,  when 
the  cavalry  of  Ney,  perceiving  that  the  British  division 
was  unsupported,  charged  upon  them.  All  attempts  to 
form  a  square  were  in  vain,  and  their  only  safety  con- 
sisted in  a  rapid  retreat  to  the  forest.  This  they  happily 
effected,  though  with  some  loss ;  and,  having  rallied  iu 
the  wood,  they  poured  on  the  cavalry,  which  pursued 
them,  a  destructive  fire,  which  not  only  checked  their  pro- 
gress, but  soon  sent  them  in  disorder  from  the  field. 

The  guards  again  advanced  to  the  attack  of  the  infan- 
try, which  had  now  occupied  its  former  position.  Again 
the  enemy  was  unable  to  stand  before  them ;  and  once 
more  pushing  on  too  far  in  the  eagerness  of  pursuit,  the 
cavalry  rushed  on  them  as  before,  and  drove  them  back 
to  the  forest.  A  corps  of  Brunswickers  now  joined  the 
British,  and,  advancing  together,  they  finally  compelled 
the  enemy  to  retreat. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  mean  time,  though 
considerably  outnumbered  by  the  enemy,  had  obstinately 
contested  every  inch  of  ground.  By  the  arrival  of  the 
guards  he  was  enabled  to  act  on  the  offensive.  The 
French  were  not  only  driven  from  every  position  which 
they  had  gained,  but  the  whole  of  their  line  was  intimi- 
dated, and  could  with  difficulty  preserve  itself  from  being 
broken.  Ney,  perceiving  the  danger  to  which  he  was  ex- 
posed, sent  in  haste  for  the  first  corps ;  but  he  found,  to 
his  utter  astonishment,  that  Buonaparte  had  already  em- 
ployed it  at  Sombref,  to  enable  him  to  carry  the  position 
of  the  Prussians. 

The  marshal's  consternation  at  this  discovery  was  ex- 
treme ;  as  all  his  plans  were  deranged,  and  the  day  ap- 
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peared  to  be  inevitably  lost :  but,  recalling  his  self-pos- 
session, he  brought  the  whole  of  the  reserve  of  the  second 
corps  into  action,  and  led  them  himself  to  the  charge. 
The  French  cuirassiers  advanced  with  great  courage, 
but  they  were  unable  to  withstand  the  cool  intrepidity  of 
the  British  troops,  and,  receiving  a  galling  fire  from  some 
infantry  who  lined  the  wood,  they  turned  their  horses  and 
fled. 

The  twenty-eighth  regiment  was  now  attacked  by  a 
numerous  body  of  cuirassiers  and  lancers,  and,  being 
formed  into  a  square,  continued  to  fire,  at  the  same  time, 
from  three  sides,  on  one  of  which  the  lancers  presented 
themselves,  and,  on  the  two  others,  the  cuirassiers.  In 
vain  the  cavalry  repeatedly  and  desperately  charged  upon 
them.  As  the  front  ranks  were  pierced  by  the  sabres  or 
lances  of  their  horsemen,  their  places  were  immediately 
supplied,  and,  as  their  numbers  decreased,  the  square 
was  gradually  diminished ;  but  not  for  a  moment  were 
they  disordered  ;  not  one  opening  was  left  for  the  cavalry 
to  penetrate,  and,  at  length,  by  their  incessant  and  de- 
liberate fire,  they  succeeded  in  completely  repulsing  the 
enemy.  Several  French  squadrons,  however,  still  hover- 
ed round  them,  and  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  have 
deployed.  They  therefore  advanced  in  square  against  a 
mass  of  infantry,  and,  in  a  few  moments,  penetrated  their 
centre,  and  routed  thern ;  then  deploying,  they  charged 
in  line,  and  cleared  the  whole  front  of  a  host  of  skir- 
mishers, which  covered  the  retreat  of  the  main  body.  The 
French  were  now  thrown  into  complete  confusion.  The 
baggage,  the  camp-followers,  and  the  wounded,  who  had 
been  sent  into  the  rear,  conceived  that  the  fate  of  the  day 
was  decided,  and  retreated  as  rapidly  as  possible  towards 
Charleroi. 

General  Rousel's  division  of  cuirassiers  then  presented 
itself,  and  held  the  British  advanced  troops  in  check,  till 
the  infantry  had  time  to  rally.  These  formed  into  squares, 
and  retired  as  far  as  Frasne,  where  they  again  halted. 
The  British,  however,  promptly  pursued,  and  endeavoured, 
by  several  determined  charges,  to  carry  the  heights,  hut 
the  French  fought  with  a  desperation  which  maintained 
their  position.  The  engagement  continued  with  various 
success  until  the  close  of  day,  when  the  first  corps  of  the 
French  army,  of  which  Buonaparte  had  made  no  use,  re- 
turned to  Frasne,  and  the  British  cavalry  arrived  from 
Niuove.  It  was  now  too  late  for  either  party  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  reinforcements,  and  they  bivouacked 
on  their  respective  positions. 

This  battle,  though  attended  with  no  decisive  result, 
reflected  the  highest  credit  on  the  British  arms.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  day,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  con- 
tended against  an  immense  superiority  of  numbers.  His 
artillery  had  not  arrived,  and  at  no  time  had  he  more  than 
■c  few  squadrons  to  oppose  to  the  crowd  of  cuirassiers 
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and  lancers  who  galloped  round  the  British  squares,  and 
availed  themselves  of  the  slightest  disorder  to  break  in 
upon  and  overwhelm  the  infantry.  The  divisions,  also, 
were  separately  engaged,  and  advanced  to  the  combat  fa 
tigued  by  a  long  and  rapid  march,  and  without  having 
taken  any  refreshment  since  the  preceding  day. 

The  loss  on  both  sides  was  prodigious,  and  nearly 
equal.  The  allies  acknowledged  a  loss,  of  nearly  four 
thousand  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  and  the 
French  a  loss  of  four  thousand  two  hundred.  The  num- 
ber of  prisoners,  on  either  side,  was  inconsiderable. 

Among  the  killed  of  the  allied  army  was  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  who  fell  as  he  was  gallantly  heading  his  troops 
in  a  desperate  charge.  He  had  recently  returned  from 
England  to  take  possession  of  the  dominions  of  his  an- 
cestors, and,  on  the  first  intelligence  of  the  landing  of 
Buonaparte,  had  hastened,  with  his  black  hussars  and 
other  regiments,  to  join  the  armies  of  the  allies.  He  led 
in  person  every  charge  of  cavalry  during  this  memorable 
day.  He  was  scarcely  engaged  when  a  severe  wound 
catted  him,  for  a  moment,  to  retire  to  the  rear;  a  hand- 
kerchief was  bound  over  it,  and  he  returned  to  his  men, 
who  were  beginning  to  waver,  and  led  them  back  to  the 
charge.  Two  slight  wounds,  which  he  afterwards  re- 
ceived, were  disregarded ;  and,  after  that,  another  dan- 
gerous one  checked  not  his  ardour ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  corps  of  the  enemy  to  which  he  was  now  opposed 
was  dispersed,  that  he  would  permit  a  dressing  to  be  ap- 
plied. This  was  scarcely  completed,  when  the  enemy 
again  advance*}  in  force,  and  threatened  to  overwhelm  one 
of  the  British  divisions.  He  again  placed  himself  at  the 
.head  of  his  men,  and  led  them  on  to  a  more  desperate 
charge  than  they  had  yet  attempted,  when  a  musket-bullet 
passed  through  his  bridle-hand  into  his  breast,  and  caused 
his  death  in  a  few  minutes. 

When  the  Corsican  moved  with  his  centre  and  right 
wing  against  Blucher,  he  imagined  that  he  left  to  Ney 
a  more  easy  task  than  his  own;  and  that  the  marshal 
would  find  no  difficulty  in  pushing  on  to  Brussels,  before 
the  British  army  could  be  concentrated  in  sufficient  force 
to  oppose  him.  To  himself  he  reserved  the  task  of 
coping  with  Blucher,  and,  by  his  overthrow,  cutting  off 
all  communication  between  the  Prussian  and  British 
armies,  and  compelling  each  to  seek  safety  in  unconnected 
movements.  The  Prussian  veteran  was  strongly  posted 
to  receive  his  inveterate  foe.  His  army  occupied  a  line 
where  three  villages,  built  upon  broken  and  unequal 
ground,  served  each  as  a  separate  redoubt,  defended  by 
infantry,  and  well  furnished  with  artillery.  His  right 
wing  occupied  the  village  of  Sr.  Amand,  his  centre  was 
posted  at  Ligny,  and  his  left  at  Sombref. 

All  these  hamlets  are  strongly  built,  and  contain  s&- 
veral  houees,  with  large  court-yards  and  orchards,  each 
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of  which  is  capable  of  being  converted  iHto  a  station  of 
defence.  The  ground  behind  these  villages  forms  an  am- 
phitheatre of  some  elevation,  in  front  of  which  is  a  deep 
ravine,  edged  by  straggling  thickets  of  trees.  The  vil- 
lages were  in  front  of  the  ravine ;  and  masses  of  infantry 
were  stationed  behind  each,  to  reinforce  the  defenders, 
as  circumstances  might  require.  In  this  position  Blucher 
had  assembled  three  corps  of  his  army,  amounting  to 
eighty  thousand  men.  But  the  fourth  corps,  commanded 
by  Bulow,  being  in  distant  cantonments  between  Liege 
and  Hannut,  had  not  arrived  at  the  point  of  concentra- 
tion. The  force  of  the  assailants  is  stated  in  the  Prus- 
sian despatches  at  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men. 
But,  as  Ney  had  at  least  thirty  thousand  soldiers  under 
him  at  Quatre  Bras,  it  does  not  seem  that  the  troops  un- 
der Buonaparte's  immediate  command  at  the  battle  of 
Ligny,  even  including  a  strong  reserve,  which  consisted 
of  the  first  entire  division,  could  exceed  one  hundred 
thousand  men.  The  forces,  therefore,  actually  engaged 
on  both  sides,  might  be  nearly  equal. 

The  morning  was  employed  in  reconnoitering  the 
ground,  and  making  the  necessary  dispositions;  but,  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  engagement  commenced 
by  a  furious  cannonade,  under  cover  of  which  the  third 
corps  of  the  French  army,  commanded  by  Vandamme,  at- 
tacked the  village  of  St.  Amand.  They  were  received  by  the 
Prussians  with  the  most  determined  resistance,  in  despite 
of  which  they  succeeded  in  carrying  the  village  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  and  established  themselves  in  the 
church-yard.  The  Prussians  made  the  most  desperate 
efforts  to  recover  possession  of  this  village,  which  was 
the  key  of  their  right-wing.  Blucher  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  battalion  in  person,  and  impelled  them  on  the 
French  with  such  success,  that  one  end  of  the  village 
was  again  occupied ;  and  the  Prussians  regained  posses- 
sion of  that  part  of  the  height  behind  it,  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  Vandamme's  success,  they  had  been  forced  to 
abandon. 

The  village  of  Ligny,  attacked  and  defended  with  the 
same  fury  and  inveteracy,  was  repeatedly  lost  and  regain- 
ed, each  party  being  alternately  reinforced  from  masses 
of  infantry,  disposed  behind  that  part  of  the  village  which 
they  respectively  occupied.  Several  houses,  inclosed  with 
court-yards,  formed  each  a  separate  redoubt,  which  was 
furiously  attacked  by  the  one  patty,  and  obstinately  main- 
tained by  the  other.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  fury 
with  which  the  troops  on  both  sides  were  animated.  Each 
soldier  appeared  to  be  avenging  his  own  personal  quarrel ; 
and  the  slaughter  was  in  proportion  to  the  length  and  ob- 
stinacy of  five  hours' combat,  fought  hand  to  hand,  within 
the  crowded  and  narrow  streets  of  a  village. 

There  was  also  a  tremendous  cannonade  on  both  sides 
through  the  whole  of  the  afternoon.    But,  in  this  species 
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of  warfare  the  loss  of  the  Prussians  was  much  heavier 
than  that  of  their  antagonists,  their  masses  being  drawn 
up  in  an  exposed  situation  upon  the  ridge  and  sides 
of  the  heights  behind  the  villages,  while  those  of  the 
French  were  sheltered  by  the  winding  hollows  of  the  lower 
grounds. 

While  this  sanguinary  contest  continued,  Buonaparte 
seemed  to  doubt  of  its  ultimate  success.  To  ensure  the 
taking  of  St.  Amand,  he  ordered  the  first  corps  of  in- 
fantry, which  was  stationed  near  Frasnes,  with  a  division 
of  the  second  corps,  commanded  by  Girard,  and  designed 
to  be  a  reserve  either  to  his  own  army  or  to  that  of  Mar- 
shal Ney,  to  move  to  the  right  to  assist  in  the  attack. 
Of  this  movement  Ney  complained  heavily  in  a  letter  to 
Fouch6,  as  having  paralyzed  his  efforts,  and  nearly  ex- 
posed his  troops  to  destruction. 

The  reinforcement,  as  it  happened,  was  unnecessary, 
so  far  as  the  first  corps  was  concerned ;  for,  about  seven 
o'clock,  Vandamme  had,  after  repeated  efforts,  surmount- 
ed the  resistance  of  the  Prussians  at  St.  Amand ;  and 
Girard  had  taken  possession  of  Ligny.  Sombref,  upon 
the  left  of  the  Prussian  line,  was  still  successfully  de« 
fended  by  the  Saxon  general,  Thielman,  against  Marshal 
Grouchy;  and  the  Prussians,  though  driven  from  the  vil- 
lages in  front  of  the  amphitheatre  of  hills,  still  main- 
tained their  position  upon  the  heights  themselves,  impa- 
tiently expecting  to  be  succoured,  either  by  the  English, 
or  by  their  own  fourth  division  under  Bulow.  But  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  actively  engaged  at  Quatre  Bras  ; 
and  Bulow  had  found  it  impossible  to  surmount  the  diffi- 
culties attending  a  long  march  through  bad  roads  and  a 
difficult  country.  In  the  mean  time,  Buonaparte  brought 
the  engagement  to  a  decision,  by  one  of  those  skilful 
and  bold  manoeuvres  which  had  so  often  proved  success- 
ful on  former  occasions. 

Being  now  possessed  of  the  village  of  Ligny,  which 
fronted  the  centre  of  the  Prussian  line,  he  concentrated 
upon  that  point  the  imperial  guards,  whom  he  had  hitherto 
kept  in  reserve.  Eight  battalions  of  these  veteran  troops, 
formed  into  one  column,  supported  by  four  squadrons  of 
cavalry,  two  regiments  of  cuirassiers,  and  the  horse-gre- 
nadiers of  the  guard,  traversed  the  village  of  Ligny  at 
the  pas  de  charge,  threw  themselves  into  the  ravine,  and 
began  to  ascend  the  heights,  under  a  dreadful  volley  of 
musketry  from  the  Prussians.  Notwithstanding  the  effect 
of  this  fire,  they  continued  to  advance  against  the  Prus- 
sian line,  and  made  such  an  impression  upon  the  masses 
of  which  it  consisted,  as  threatened  to  break  through  the 
centre  of  their  army,  and  thus  cut  off  the  communication 
between  the  two  wings ;  the  French  cavalry,  at  the  same 
time,  charged  and  drove  back  that  of  the  Prussians. 

The  Prussian  artillery,  being  dispersed  along  the  front 
of  an  extended  line,  could  not  be  easily  withdrawn,  and 
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several  pieces  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  Blucher's 
official  despatch  limits  the  number  of  guns  thus  lost  to 
fifteen,  which  Napoleon,  in  his  usual  gascouading  style, 
extends  to  fifty.  But  the  infantry,  retiring  regulaily,  and 
in  masses  impenetrable  to  the  cavalry  of  the  pursuers, 
amply  preserved  that  character  of  discipline  by  which 
they  had  been  so  highly  celebrated  in  the  campaigns  of 
the  preceding  year. 

In  their  retreat,  which  they  continued  during  the  night, 
they  took  the  direction  of  Tilly ;  and,  the  next  morning, 
were  followed  by  General  Thielman  with  the  left-wing, 
who,  after  evacuating  the  village  of  Sombref,  which  he 
had  maintained  during  the  whole  of  the  preceding  day, 
formed  the  rear-guard  of  Blucher's  army.  Being  at 
length  joined  by  the  fourth  corps,  under  General  Bnlow, 
the  Prussian  army  was  once  more  concentrated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  village  of  Wavre,  ten  miles  behind 
the  scene  of  their  forrner  defeat;  and  the  utmost  exer- 
tions were  used  to  place  it  in  a  condition  for  renewing 
the  conflict. 

In  this  engagement,  the  Prussians  lost  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand  men,  with  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
several  colours.  The  French  bulletins  confess  a  loss  of 
three  thousand  men,  but  the  actual  number  was  at  least 
four  times  as  great. 

The  most  exaggerated  statements  were  immediately 
transmitted  to  Paris.  Marshal  Soult,  in  a  despatch  to 
Davoust,  says,  "The  emperor  has  succeeded  in  separating 
the  line  of  the  allies.  Wellington  and  Blucher  saved  them- 
selves with  difficulty.  The  effect  was  theatrical.  In  an 
instant  the  firing  ceased,  and  the  enemy  was  routed  in  all 
directions." 

The  events  which  we  have  just  recorded  had  a  material 
influence  on  the  plans  of  the  generals  on  both  sides.  While 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  proposing  to  follow  up  his 
advantage  at  Quatre  Bras,  by  attacking  Ney  at  Frasnes, 
he  received  intelligence,  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  that 
Blucher  had  been  defeated  on  the  preceding  day,  and  was 
in  full  retreat.  This  left  the  duke  no  alternative  but  to 
fall  back  to  such  a  corresponding  position  as  might  main- 
tain his  lateral  communication  with  the  right  wing  of  the 
Prussians  ;  since,  to  have  remained  in  advance,  would 
have  given  Buonaparte  an  opportunity  either  to  have  placed 
his  army  betwixt  those  of  England  and  Prussia,  or  to  have 
turned  his  whole  force  against  the  duke's  army,  which  was 
inferior  in  numbers.  The  British  commander,  therefore, 
resolved  upon  retreating  towards  Brussels ;  a  movement 
which  he  accomplished  in  the  most  perfect  order,  the  rear 
being  protected  by  the  cavalry  under  the  gallant  Earl  of 
Uxbridge. 

At  five  o'clock,  the  British  army  arrived  at  its  destined 
position,  and  occupied  a  rising  ground,  having  in  its  front 
a  geatle  declivity.    The  extremity  of  the  right  wing  was 
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posted  at  Merke  Braine.  The  enclosed  country  and  deep 
ravines  round  this  village  defended  the  right  flank,  and 
.rendered  it  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  turn  it.  In  the 
centre  of  the  right  was  the  Chateau  de  Goumont,  or 
Hougoumont,  a  house  of  the  old  Flemish  architecture, 
having  a  tower  and  battlements.  On  one  side  was  a  large 
farm-yard,  and,  on  the  other,  a  garden  fenced  by  a  brick- 
wall.  The  house  was  loop-holed  and  strongly  occupied ; 
the  garden  and  orchard  were  lined  with  light  troops,  and 
the  wood,  before  the  house,  was  defended  by  some  com- 
panies of  the  guards.  The  front  of  the  right,  which  wai 
thrown  back  to  avoid  a  ravine  which  would  otherwise  have 
exposed  it,  consisted  of  the  second  and  fourth  English  di- 
visions, the  third  and  sixth  Hanoverians,  and  the  first  of 
the  Netherlands,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Mill.  The 
centre  was  composed  of  the  corps  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
supported  by  the  regiments  of  Brunswick  and  Nassau, 
with  the  guards  under  General  Cooke,  on  the  right,  and 
General  Alteu's  division  on  the  left.  In  front  was  the  farm 
of  La  II aye  Sainte,  which  was  occupied  in  considerable 
force.  The  road  from  Gemappe  to  Brussels  ran  through 
the  middle  of  the  centre.  The  left  wing,  comprising  the 
divisions  of  Generals  Picton,  Kempt,  and  Lambert,  ex- 
tended to  the  left  of  Ter  la  Haye,  the  defiles  of  which 
defended  the  extremity  of  the  left,  and  prevented  it  from 
being  turned.  The  greater  part  of  the  cavalry  was  posted 
in  the  rear  of  the  left  of  the  centre. 

Separated  by  a  valley,  varying  from  half  to  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  in  breadth,  were  other  heights,  following  the 
sinuosity  of  those  on  which  the  British  troops  were  posted. 
The  advanced  guard  of  the  enemy  reached  these  heights 
in  the  evening  of  the  17th,  and  some  slight  skirmishes  took 
place  between  the  out-posts. 

The  night  was  stormy  and  tempestuous ;  the  rain  de- 
scended in  torrents,  and  the  soldiers  were  up  to  their  knees 
in  mud.  Many  of  the  officers,  who  had  not  yet  been  able 
to  change  their  ball-dresses,  laid  themselves  down  to  rise 
no  more ;  as  their  limbs  were  so  completely  stiffened  by 
the  cold  and  wet,  that  they  were  unable  to  move.  Few 
places  could  be  found  sufficiently  free  from  mud  to  light 
a  fire,  and,  when  the  fire  was  lighted,  the  rain,  which  con- 
tinued to  pour  down,  immediately  extinguished  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  torrents  of  rain  and  the  depth  of 
the  roads,  the  Corsican  was  enabled  to  bring  up  his  whole 
army,  together  w  ith  three  hundred  pieces  of  artillery.  He 
w  as  apprehensive  that  the  British  w  ould  retire  in  the  night ; 
and,  when  he  saw  them  at  the  dawn  of  day  occupying  the 
position  of  the  preceding  evening,  he  exclaimed,  with 
emotion,  "Ah!  I  have  them,  then,  these  English!" 

About  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  18th,  the  rain 
began  to  abate,  and  the  French  were  soon  ready  to  advance 
to  the  attack.  Their  left  wing  was  commanded  by  Jerome 
Buonaparte;  tbe  centre  by  Generals  Erlon  and  Reille, 
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and  the  right  by  Count  Lobau.  The  imperial  guard  was 
in  reserve. 

Lord  Wellington  had  despatched  a  courier  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening  to  Marshal  Blucher,  stating  that  he  ex- 
pected to  be  attacked,  and  desiring  the  co-operation  of  as 
many  divisions  as  he  could  spare.  The  marshal  promised 
to  be  with  him  in  person,  and  proposed  that,  should  the 
French  army  decline  the  combat,  the  combined  British 
and  Prussian  troops  should  become  the  assailants. 

About  eleven  o'clock,  the  cannonade  commenced,  and 
soon  became  general  through  the  whole  of  the  line.  At 
half-past  eleven,  the  left  wing  of  the  French  advanced 
against  the  chateau  of  Hougoumont.  The  battalions 
which  occupied  the  wood  in  front  defended  themselves 
with  great  gallantry  against  the  overwhelming  numbers  that 
pressed  upon  them  ;  but,  after  many  repeated  attacks,  the 
French  penetrated  to  the  house.  The  English  were  now 
reinforced  by  the  second  brigade  of  guards,  who,  occupy- 
ing the  chateau,  and  lining  the  orchard  and  walls,  resisted 
every  attempt  to  dislodge  them.  The  French  forced  their 
way  to  the  very  doors  of  the  chateau,  but  were  there  re- 
ceived with  so  well-directed  a  fire,  that  they  retreated  in 
confusion,  or  perished  beneath  the  bayonet.  Again  they 
penetrated,  and  again  were  forced  back.  In  less  than  half 
an  hour  fifteen  hundred  men  perished  in  the  orchard,  which 
did  not  comprise  more  than  four  acres. 

After  some  time,  the  house  and  out-buildings  were  set 
on  fire,  and  a  most  dreadful  scene  ensued.  In  one  part 
the  combat  raged  with  unabated  fury,  although  both  parties 
were  enveloped  in  flames.  In  another,  the  British,  after 
having  repulsed  the  enemy,  were  unwilling  to  quit  their 
station,  although  the  flames  were  advancing  towards  them, 
and  the  building  threatened  to  crush  them  in  its  ruins.  In 
one  of  the  out-buildings  the  wounded  of  both  parties,  who 
were  indiscriminately  heaped  together,  perished  by  the 
most  terrible  death. 

The  chateau  was  now  reduced  to  a  mere  shell,  and  the 
French  were  enabled  to  approach  it  with  greater  facility; 
but,  as  often  as  they  penetrated  within  the  walls,  they 
were  repulsed  by  the  bayonet,  and  at  length,  being  foiled 
in  all  their  attempts,  and  having  suffered  an  immense  loss, 
they  retreated  to  the  main  body. 

When  Buonaparte  was  convinced  that  he  had  failed  in 
his  design  upon  Hougoumont,  the  fire  of  cannon  and 
musketry  became  more  terrible.  Columns  of  French  in- 
fantry and  cavalry,  preceded  by  a  formidable  artillery,  ad- 
vanced from  all  points,  ascended  the  eminence  on  which 
the  British  were  stationed,  and  precipitated  themselves  on 
their  squares.  In  vain  the  French  artillery  mowed  down 
entire  ranks  of  their  opponents.  The  chasms  were  instantly 
filled,  and  not  a  foot  of  ground  was  lost.  The  British 
reserved  their  fire  until  the  enemy  had  approached  within 
a  few  paces,  and  then,  with  one  well-directed  volley, 
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levelled  whole  squadrons  of  the  French.  Other  troops, 
however,  succeeded,  and  the  enemy  pressed  on  to  closer 
and  more  destructive  combat. 

The  principal  masses  of  the  French  were  now  directed 
on  the  left  of  the  British,  where  the  divisions  of  Generals 
Picton  and  Kempt  were  posted.  Napoleon's  object  in 
this  attack  was  to  turn  the  left  of  the  allies,  and,  by  se- 
parating them  from  the  Prussians,  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
Lord  Wellington  in  that  direction.  The  Scottish  regiments 
displayed  all  the  heroism  by  which  they  had  been  distin- 
guished in  the  battle  of  the  16th,  and  sustained  the  prin- 
cipal brunt  of  the  attack. 

A  strong  column  of  the  enemy  advanced  under  a  gallin°- 
fire  from  the  British  artillery,  without  discharging  a  shot. 
They  gained  the  height,  and  pressed  on,  resolved  to  carry 
the  position.  Sir  Thomas  Picton  immediately  formed  his 
division  into  a  solid  square,  and  advanced  to  the  charge. 
Appalled  by  the  boldness  of  this  manoeuvre,  the  French 
hesitated,  fired  one  volley,  and  retreated.  On  this  occa- 
sion, Sir  Thomas  Picton  received  a  musket-ball  in  his 
temple,  and  expired  without  a  struggle. 

A  column  of  two  thousand  men  now  bore  down  on  the 
position  occupied  by  the  ninety-second  regiment,  which, 
from  the  losses  it  had  sustained  on  the  16th,  and  the  galling 
fire  to  which  it  had  now  been  exposed,  was  reduced  to 
two  hundred  men.  This  little,  but  heroic,  band  shrunk 
not  from  the  unequal  contest.  They  did  not  even  wait 
for  the  attack,  but,  forming  themselves  into  line,  and  pre- 
senting a  narrow,  but  compact  front,  charged  on  the  co- 
lumn with  such  impetuosity,  that  they  pierced  the  centre, 
when  the  Scotch  Greys,  profiting  by  the  confusion,  dashed 
in  at  the  opening.  The  two  regiments  cheered  each  other, 
shouting,  "  Scotland  for  ever ! "  and  the  enemy  were,  to 
a  man,  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 

A  column  of  French  cavalry,  with  their  cuirassiers  at 
their  head,  now  advanced  to  the  relief  of  their  infantry. 
The  Scotch  Greys,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  reinforced 
by  a  brigade  of  heavy  dragoons,  and  the  most  dreadful 
engagement  now  took  place.  The  impenetrable  cuirasses 
of  the  French  gave  them  a  decided  advantage  over  the 
English,  who  could  only  strike  at  the  neck  or  limbs  of 
their  opponents.  Nothing,  however,  could  resist  the  de- 
termined valour  of  the  British,  and,  after  a  long  and  san- 
guinary conflict,  the  cuirassiers  turned  their  horses  and 
fled.  The  slaughter  was  then  dreadful,  but  the  British 
had  strict  orders  not  to  pursue  them  beyond  the  lines,  and 
the  scattered  remnant  of  the  French  sought  refuge  in  the 
rear  of  their  infantry.  In  this  struggle,  the  forty-ninth 
and  one  hundred  and  fifth  French  regiments  lost  their 
eagles. 

At  this  period  of  the  engagement  Sir  William  Ponson- 
by  led  his  brigade  against  the  Polish  lancers,  and  checked 
their  destructive  attacks  on  the  British  infantry  :  but  the 
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impetuous  valour  of  two  of  his  regiments  hurrying  them 
too  far  in  the  pursuit,  he  galloped  forward,  attended  by 
only  one  aide-de-camp,  to  restrain  their  rashness.  He 
entered  a  newly-ploughed  field,  where  the  ground  was  ex- 
ceedingly soft,  and,  being  badly  mounted,  his  horse  sunk 
in  the  mire,  and  was  uuable  to  extricate  itself.  At  this 
instant  a  body  of  lancers  approached  him  at  full  speed. 
Sir  William  saw  that  his  fate  was  decided.  He  took  out 
a  picture  and  his  watch,  and  was  in  the  act  of  giving  them 
to  his  aide-de-camp,  to  deliver  to  his  wife  and  family,  when 
the  lancers  came  up,  and  killed  them  both  on  the  spot. 

Buonaparte  now  changed  the  object  of  his  attack,  and, 
bringing  up  a  formidable  body  of  fresh  troops,  directed 
them  to  attack  the  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte.  This  was  a 
point  of  equal  importance  with  the  position  of  Hougou- 
mont,  or  that  of  Ter  La  Haye.  If  the  Corsican  was 
successful  here,  he  would  break  the  British  line,  and  cut 
off  the  retreat  of  Lord  Wellington  on  the  road  to  Brussels. 

Both  parties  felt  the  importance  of  this  position,  and 
made  the  utmost  exertions,  the  one  to  carry,  and  the  other 
to  maintain  it.  As  the  respective  battalions  were  weak- 
ened or  destroyed,  fresh  reinforcements  immediately  occu- 
pied their  places,  and  for  upwards  of  an  hour  the  contlict 
continued  with  very  doubtful  success.  At  length  the  am- 
munition of  the  allies  was  expended,  and  the  French 
penetrated  to  the  farm,  and  surrounded  it.  Yet,  under 
these  circumstances,  the  German  Legion,  which  occupied 
it,  continued  to  defend  themselves  with  the  bayonet ;  nor 
was  the  position  carried  until  all  its  defenders  were  anni- 
hilated. 

Napoleon  instantly  seized  the  advantage  which  he  had 
now  gained,  and,  pressing  on  with  immense  masses  of 
infantry  and  cavalry,  attacked  the  centre,  which  was  now 
exposed.  The  first  battalion  that  he  encountered,  over- 
whelmed by  superior  numbers,  gave  way  ;  and  the  Corsi- 
can, considering  the  victory  secure,  despatched  a  courier 
to  Paris,  with  the  intelligence  that  the  day  was  won. 

The  lancers  and  cuirassiers  now  rushed  on  at  the  head 
of  the  columns,  and  precipitated  themselves  on  the  British 
squares.  A  few  battalions,  who  were  slow  or  awkward 
in  their  evolutions,  were  instantly  cut  to  pieces ;  but, 
wherever  the  squares  were  formed,  the  enemy  could  make 
no  impression.  In  vain  the  French  cavalry,  defended  by 
their  armour,  walked  their  horses  round  the  British  squares, 
and  dashed  at  the  slightest  opening ;  in  vain,  when  they 
arrived  within  a  short  distance,  a  few  of  them  rushed  on, 
and  would  have  sacrificed  themselves,  by  receiving  the 
fire  of  their  opponents,  while  the  main  body  waited  to 
charge  on  the  British  before  they  could  re-load  their  mus- 
kets, or  fill  up  the  chasms.  The  cool  intrepidity  of  the 
allied  infantry  baffled  all  attempts  to  break  them. 

Other  squadrons  of  French  cavalry  penetrated  between 
the  squares,  and  charged  on  the  position  which  the  duke 
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and  his  staff  occupied.  It  was  their  evident  object  to  sig- 
nalize themselves  by  the  death  or  capture  of  the  British 
hero.  His  personal  escort  was  obliged  to  be  continually 
on  the  alert,  and  was  frequently  closely  engaged  with  the 

enemy. 

The  British  cavalry  now  advanced,  and  charged  the 
cuirassiers,  lancers,  and  chasseurs,  who  had  penetrated 
the  line,  and  the  battle  was  contested  man  to  man. 

Buonaparte  was  now  convinced  that  he  had  committed 
a  grand  error ;  and  the  whole  centre  of  his  infantry  was 
brought  forward  to  assist,  and,  if  possible,  to  disengage 
the  cavalry.  A  close  column  of  French  accordingly 
pressed  forward,  overpowered  all  resistance,  and  marched 
on  to  attack  the  village  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  in  the  rear  of 
the  British  position. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  perfectly  aware  of  the 
critical  situation  in  which  he  was  now  placed,  and,  pre- 
senting himself  wherever  the  danger  was  most  imminent, 
led  on  in  person  several  successive  charges.  When  any 
of  the  -squares  appeared  to  waver,  he  threw  himself  into 
the  midst  of  them,  and,  by  a  few  words,  re-animated  and 
confirmed  their  courage.  At  length  he  succeeded  in 
arresting  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  and  wresting  from 
them  all  the  advantages  they  had  gained.  They  were 
driven  from  the  eminence  which  they  had  carried ;  the 
farm  of  La  Haye  was  retaken,  and  the  combatants  again 
occupied  the  positions  which  they  had  held  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  affair,  except  that  Buonaparte's  troops 
continued  to  occupy  a  small  mound  on  the  left  of  the 
road  from  Brussels  to  Charleroi,  and  from  which  they 
could  not  be  dislodged,  till  the  grand  advance  of  the 
British  army  at  the  close  of  the  engagement. 

The  attack  on  Hougoumont  had  recommenced,  and 
continued  during  the  day,  but  the  French  were  unable  to 
obtain  even  a  momentary  possession  of  it.  Bringing  for- 
ward, however,  some  strong  bodies  of  infantry  and  ca- 
valry, they  made  a  circuit  round  the  chateau,  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  eminence  by  which  it  was  commanded. 
Here,  as  in  the  centre,  their  cavalry  boldly  penetrated 
the  squares,  and,  for  a  short  time,  appeared  masters  of 
the  position;  but  the  Biitish  dragoons  coming  up,  an 
awful  scene  of  confusion  ensued.  The  artillery  of  the 
two  armies  was  still  opposed,  and  poured  forth  an  inces- 
sant torrent  of  round  and  grape-shot.  Suddenly  the  artil- 
lery would  wheel  round,  and  massive  columns  of  infantry 
would  advance,  and  either  engage  in  a  close  fusillade,  or 
make  a  destructive  charge  with  the  bayonet;  while,  in  the 
rear  of  the  allied  infantry,  the  cavalry  of  the  two  armies 
maintained  a  gallant  and  doubtful  combat. 

An  uninterrupted  series  of  attacks  now  commenced 
through  the  whole  line,  but  chiefly  on  the  centre,  some- 
times with  infantry,  at  other  times  with  cavalry,  and  oc- 
casionally with  both  united;  while  nearly  three  hundred 
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pieces  of  artillery  played  on  all  parts  of  the  British  posi- 
tion. The  carnage  was  truly  awful ;  yet  it  would  have 
been  greater  had  not  the  earth  been  so  completely  soaked 
with  rain.  On  this  account  the  balls  never  bounded  along 
as  when  the  ground  is  dry.  The  shells  also  frequently 
buried  themselves,  and,  when  they  exploded,  produced 
no  other  effect  than  throwing  up  a  fountain  of  mud. 

The  battle  had  now  raged  with  unabated  fury  nearly 
six  hours,  and  almost  one-third  of  the  allied  troops  were 
killed  or  wounded.  The  Prussians,  so  long  expected, 
did  net  yet  arrive,  and  Lord  Wellington  began  to  fear 
that  they  had  been  defeated  by  the  French  corps  which 
had  been  left  to  watch  them. 

Buonaparte  contemplated  with  a  stern  countenance  the 
horrible  scene  of  slaughter  which  presented  itself  to  his 
view.  The  more  numerous  the  obstacles  which  presented 
themselves,  the  more  his  obstinacy  seemed  to  increase.  He 
became  indignant  at  these  unforeseen  difficulties  ;  and,  far 
from  fearing  to  push  to  extremities  an  army  which  reposed 
boundless  confidence  in  him,  he  ceased  not  to  pour  down 
fresh  troops,  and  to  give  orders  to  march  forward, — to 
charge  with  the  bayonet, — to  carry  by  storm.  He  was 
repeatedly  informed,  from  different  points,  that  the  day 
went  against  him,  and  that  the  troops  appeared  to  be  dis- 
ordered: but  his  only  reply  was,  Forward !  forward  ! — 
One  general  sent  him  information  that  he  could  not  main- 
tain his  position,  being  dreadfully  annoyed  by  a  battery ; 
and  requested  instructions  how  to  elude  its  murderous  fire. 
"  Let  him  storm  the  battery ! "  said  the  unfeeling  wretch, 
and  turned  his  back  on  the  aide-de-camp  who  brought 
the  message. 

At  this  moment  he  received  intelligence  that  the  Prus- 
sians were  opening  on  his  right  flank,  and  threatening  his 
rear.  He,  however,  disregarded  the  report,  affirming  that 
these  pretended  Prussians  were  no  other  than  Grouchy's 
corps ;  and  even  abused  several  aides-de-camp,  who 
brought  the  intelligence,  charging  them  with  timidity,  and 
dismissing  them  with  ill-humour. 

After  so  peremptory  an  answer,  many  of  them,  ashamed 
to  have  been  mistaken,  heedlessly  advanced  towards  the 
Prussian  Yagers ;  and,  notwithstanding  these  kept  up  a 
sharp  fire  against  them,  they  approached  near  enough  to 
be  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  In  no  long  time,  how- 
ever, Buonaparte  was  undeceived  by  a  furious  attack  on 
the  part  of  the  Prussians :  but,  as  he  did  not  bel  ieve  that 
their  main  body  could  come  up  for  some  hours,  he  hoped 
that  success  was  yet  in  his  power.  He  therefore  resolved 
to  attack  the  weakest  part  of  the  British  line  with  his 
whole  concentrated  force,  and  thus  endeavour  to  defeat 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  before  his  reinforcements  could 
arrive.  Accordingly,  leaving  the  sixth  corps  to  keep  the 
Prussians  in  check,  he  brought  forward  the  whole  of  the 
cavalry  of  die  imperial  guard,  and  directed  it  on  the  centre 
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of  the  British  position.  The  shock,  for  the  moment,  was 
irresistible ;  the  allied  troops  gave  way  ;  the  heights  were 
carried,  and  several  guns  were  taken  by  the  French.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington,  however,  hastened  to  the  spot,  and 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  some  English  and  Bruns- 
wickers.  He  addressed  to  them  a  few  sentences,  which 
he  well  knew  would  inflame  their  ardour,  and  led  them 
against  the  enemy,  who,  flushed  with  success,  were  ad- 
vancing to  the  very  rear  of  his  lines.  Suddenly  the 
victory  was  wrested  from  their  grasp.  The  artillery  which 
they  had  taken  was  hastily  abandoned,  and  they  fled  with 
precipitation. 

At  this  period,  the  Prince  of  Orange  received  a  mus- 
ket-ball in  his  shoulder,  as  he  was  rallying  some  of  his 
troops  who  had  shrunk  from  the  impetuous  attack  of  the 
French.  In  a  previous  stage  of  the  combat  he  had  been 
hurried  away  by  the  ardour  of  the  fight,  and  taken  pri- 
soner ;  but  a  battalion  of  his  troops,  rushing  to  his  assist- 
ance, immediately  effected  his  rescue. 

The  troops  of  Count  Lobau  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
repulsed  the  advanced-guard  of  the  Prussians,  and  driven 
them  back  into  the  woods.  Animated  by  this  success, 
and  at  the  same  time  sensible  how  necessary  it  was  for 
him  to  avail  himself  of  it,  Napoleon  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  guard,  consisting  of  fifteen  hundred  men, 
and  made  one  last  desperate  effort  on  the  centre  of  the 
British.  He  led  them  on  till  he  came  to  a  hollow  part  of 
the  road,  where  he  stopped  under  a  ravine,  protected  from 
the  fire  of  the  British  artillery.  Here  he  addressed  his 
troops.  He  reminded  them  how  often  he  had  relied  on 
their  valour  in  cases  of  emergency,  and  that  they  had  never 
disappointed  his  expectations.  He  stated  that  the  enemy, 
greatly  diminished  in  numbers,  could  offer  no  effectual 
resistance,  and  that  they  had  nothing  to  encounter  but  an 
artillery,  which  was  indeed  formidable,  but  which  they 
would  easily  carry  with  the  bayonet.  To  these  observa- 
tions they  replied  with  one  general  shout  of  "  Five  1  Em- 
pereur!"  which  was  distinctly  heard  as  far  as  the  British 
lines. 

The  allies  now  conceived  that  Buonaparte  was  about  to 
attack  them  in  person.  He  thought  proper,  however,  to 
remain  under  shelter  of  the  rising  bank,  while  his  devoted 
guards  defiled  before  him  under  the  command  of  Ney, 
and  ascended  the  eminence.  % 

The  decision  of  the  battle,  and  the  fate  of  Europe,  new 
depended  upon  these  troops.  The  fire  of  the  allies  abated ; 
and,  with  indescribable  feelings,  they  contemplated  the 
approach  of  those  chosen  battalions,  who  had  been  so 
long  the  terror  of  Europe,  and  who  had  never  yet  been 
vanquished.  The  pause,  however,  was  but  for  a  moment. 
Every  cannon  opened  at  once  on  the  foe,  and  swept 
away  entire  ranks.  But  as  those  in  front  fell,  others  in- 
stantly rushed  forward  to  fill  up  the  chasms,  and,  with 
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stern  and  unbroken  front,  the  imperial  guard  still  con- 
tinued to  advance. 

Some  Brunsvvickers  first  attempted  to  oppose  them  ; 
but,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  they  were  defeated  with 
immense  slaughter.  The  French  penetrated  within  the 
lines ;  and,  for  a  short  space,  the  victory  was  more  than 
doubtful. 

In  a  hollow  of  the  ground,  directly  in  front  of  the 
French,  and  sheltered  from  the  fire  of  their  artillery,  lay 
a  regiment  of  the  British  guards.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton had  placed  himself  on  a  ridge  behind  them,  and,  on 
the  imperial  guard  advancing  within  a  hundred  yards,  he 
suddenly  exclaimed,  "  Up,  guards,  and  at  them."  The 
unexpected  appearance  of  this  line  body  of  men  startled 
the  French  battalions,  and  they  suddenly  paused ;  but, 
immediately  recovering  themselves,  they  advanced  more 
rapidly,  while  their  artillery  filed  off  to  the  right  and  the 
left.  They  then  approached  within  twenty  yards  of  their 
opponents,  and  were  in  the  act  of  rushing  upon  them 
with  the  bayonet;  when  a  volley  was  poured  upon  them 
by  the  British,  which  literally  knocked  them  backward 
with  its  shock.  A  second  volley  threw  them  into  greater 
confusion,  and,  before  they  could  either  deploy  or  ma- 
noeuvre, the  British  cheered  and  rushed  upon  them  with 
such  impetuosity,  that  they  suddenly  turned,  and  fled  in 
the  utmost  confusion. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  perceiving  the  disorder  of  the 
French,  and  the  advance  of  the  Prussians  on  their  right 
flaifk,  immediately  commanded  the  British  troops  to  form 
line,  and  assume  the  offensive.  The  whole  line  formed 
four  deep,  and,  supported  by  the  cavalry  and  artillery, 
rushed  down  the  slopes  and  up  the  corresponding  bank, 
driving  before  them  the  flying  French,  whose  confusion 
became  each  moment  more  irretrievable.  The  tirralleurs 
of  the  imperial  guard  attempted  to  cover  the  retreat ;  but 
they  were  charged  by  the  British  cavalry,  and  literally 
cut  to  pieces. 

Just  as  the  English  army  had  deployed  into  line  for  the 
general  charge,  the  sun  beamed  out,  as  if  to  shed  his 
setting  glories  upon  the  conquerors  of  that  eventful  day. 
Fatigue  and  diminution  of  numbers,  even  wounds,  were 
forgotten,  when  the  whole  line,  supported  by  the  cavalry 
and  artillery,  were  ordered  to  charge.  Headed  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  himself,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  the 
troops  advanced  with  the  utmost  spirit  and  rapidity. 

The  French  fought  with  desperation,  but  all  iheir  efforts 
were  in  vain:  their  first  line  was  speedily  thrown  back  on 
the  second,  and  both  became  united  in  one  tide  of  ge- 
neral and  undistinguished  flight.  Baggage-waggons,  ar- 
tillery-carts, guns  overthrown,  and  all  the  impediments  of 
a  hurried  flight,  encumbered  the  field  as  well  as  the  cause- 
way, without  mentioning  the  thick-strewn  corpses  of  the 
slain,  and  the  bodies  of  the  still  more  miserable  wounded, 
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who,  in  vain,  implored  compassion,  as  fugitives  and  pur- 
suers drove  headlong  over  them,  in  the  agony  of  fear  or 
the  ecstacy  of  triumph.  All  the  guns  which  were  in  line 
along  the  French  position,  to  the  number  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  fell  into  the  immediate  possession  of  the 
allies. 

Buonaparte  had  remained  in  the  ravine  under  the  Bri- 
tish lines,  until  he  had  witnessed  the  defeat  of  his  hitherto 
invincible  guards ;  he  then  hastily  retired  to  his  former 
position  near  the  farm  of  La  Belle  Alliance.  Here  he 
beheld,  with  mingled  rage  and  despair,  the  superb  charge 
of  the  whole  British  line,  the  feeble  resistance  which  his 
troops  opposed,  and  the  irremediable  confusion  which  so 
soon  pervaded  his  whole  army.  He  seemed  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  powers  of  recollection,  and  stood  an  image 
of  horror  and  despair.  Some  indistinct  and  incoherent 
expressions  of  admiration  of  his  devoted  guard,  or  of  in- 
dignation at  the  cowardice  of  the  rest  of  his  troops,  alone 
shewed  that  he  breathed.  In  vain  his  officers  applied  to 
him  for  orders ;  in  vain  one  messenger  after  another  en- 
quired what  was  to  be  done  in  different  parts  of  the  field. 
He  regarded  them  not.  "  My  guard,  my  faithful  guard  !" 
he  exclaimed.  A  moment  afterwards,  he  added,  "  Ah  ! 
they  are  thrown  into  confusion  !  the  game  is  indeed  lost !  " 
He  was  now  surrounded  and  borne  away  by  crowds  of 
fugitives. 

For  a  few  moments  he  sought  refuge,  with  a  few  of  his 
officers,  in  the  cottage  of  a  shepherd,  near  La  Belle  Al- 
liance ;  but,  as  the  Prussian  hussars  had  begun  to  scour 
the  field  in  every  direction,  he  thought  proper  to  abandon 
his  army  to  their  fate,  and  to  seek  his  own  safety  in  the 
most  rapid  flight. 

As  the  Corsican  and  his  suite  issued  from  the  cottage, 
and  galloped  across  the  plain  to  reach  some  of  his  retinue, 
they  saw  several  parties  of  Prussian  hussars  busily  em- 
ployed in  revenging  the  calamities  of  their  country.  They 
were  not  perceived,  and  Napoleon  was  conducted  to  one 
of  his  carriages.  He  drove  furiously  towards  Gemappe. 
Having  arrived  there,  he  found  the  streets  completely 
thronged  with  carriages  of  all  descriptions.  They  were 
all  obliged  to  pass  over  one  bridge,  and,  in  their  haste 
to  effect  their  escape,  they  impeded  each  other's  progress, 
and  produced  the  most  dreadful  confusion.  For  more 
than  an  hour  he  remained  entangled  in  the  crowd,  which 
resisted  every  effort  to  open  a  passage.  Every  moment 
new  crowds  of  fugitives,  cavalry,  infantry,  guns,  baggage- 
waggons,  and  carriages  of  every  description,  rushed  into 
the  place,  increased  the  tumult,  and  rendered  the  passage 
of  the  bridge  impracticable. 

To  complete  the  horror  of  the  scene,  the  Prussian; 
now  approached.  Their  shouts  were  plainly  heard,  min 
gling  with  the  shrieks  of  the  miserable  wretches  wh( 
were  perishing  under  their  sabres. 
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The  streets  were  hastily  barricadoed,  and  every  pre- 
paration which  despair  or  terror  could  suggest  was  made 
for  a  last  defence.  The  Prussians,  however,  soon  broke 
through  every  obstacle,  and  entered  the  town  at  full 
speed. 

Buonaparte's  carriage  was  soon  recognised,  and  the 
conquerors  dashed  at  it,  in  the  hope  of  taking  the  Cor- 
sican  himself.  The  coachman  and  the  postillion  were 
making  a  desperate  attempt  to  force  their  way  through  the 
throng.  The  Prussian  officer,  who  headed  the  foremost 
troop,  called  to  the  coachman  to  stop,  but  he  only  lashed 
his  horses  with  increasing  violence.  The  hussars  then 
cut  down  the  postillion,  and  killed  the  leaders,  while  the 
sabre  of  their  officer  brought  the  coachman  from  his  box 
at  one  blow.  He  then  deemed  his  prize  secure :  but,  as 
he  opened  the  door,  Napoleon  escaped  from  the  opposite 
side,  and,  before  the  Prussian  could  pass  round  the  carriage, 
he  had  mounted  a  horse,  and  was  lost  in  the  throng.  In 
his  haste  he  dropped  his  hat,  his  sword,  and  his  mantle, 
which  were  found  by  the  side  of  the  carriage  in  the  road. 

Buonaparte,  having  thus  narrowly  escaped,  fled  as  fast 
as  possible  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  at  eleven  o'clock  on 
the  night  of  the  40th,  at  the  very  time  when  the  Pari- 
sians were  exulting  at  the  reports  of  his  success  on  the 
15th  and  16th.  His  sudden  and  unexpected  return, 
coupled  with  rumours  of  the  great  defeat  of  the  18th, 
changed  their  ill-founded  exultation  into  a  sullen  grief. 

The  next  morning,  the  Corsican's  arrival  was  known 
throughout  Paris,  and  the  public  consternation  became  ge- 
neral. In  the  course  of  the  day,  he  summoned  his  minis- 
ters, and  stated  to  them  explicitly  that  his  army  was  no 
more,  and  that  he  required  their  assistance  in  the  formation 
of  another.  An  official  account  of  the  battle  was  also 
published,  the  conclusion  of  which  was  as  follows : 

"  After  eight  hours'  fire,  and  charges  of  infantry  and 
cavalry,  all  the  army  saw  with  joy  the  victory  gained,  and 
the  field  of  battle  in  our  power.  At  half  after  eight 
o'clock,  four  battalions  of  the  middle  guard,  who  had  been 
sent  to  the  platform  on  the  other  side  of  Mont  St.  Jean, 
in  order  to  support  the  cuirassiers,  being  greatly  annoyed 
by  their  fire,  endeavoured  to  carry  the  batteries  with  the 
bayonet.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  a  charge  directed  against 
their  flank  by  several  English  squadrons  put  them  in  dis- 
order, and  obliged  them  to  re-cross  the  ravine.  Several 
regiments  near  at  hand,  seeing  some  troops  belonging  to 
the  guard  in  confusion,  supposed  it  was  the  old  guard,  and, 
in  consequence,  fled  in  disorder.  The  cry,  "  All  is  lost, 
the  guard  is  driven  back!"  was  heard  on  every  side.  The 
soldiers  pretend,  even,  that  on  many  points  several  ill- 
disposed  persons  cried  out,  "  Save,  who  can!"  However 
that  may  be,  a  complete  panic  spread  itself  throughout 
the  whole  field  of  battle,  and  they  threw  themselves  in 
the  greatest  disorder  on  the  line  of  communication ;  sol- 
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diers,  cannoneers,  cassoons,  all  hurried  to  this  point ;  the 
old  guard,'  which  was  in  reserve,  was  attacked  and  com- 
pletely cut  up.  In  an  instant  the  whole  army  fell  into  dis- 
order ;  all  the  soldiers  and  arms  were  mingled  pel-mel, 
and  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  form  a  single  corps.  The 
enemy,  who  perceived  this  confusion,  immediately  at- 
tacked with  their  cavalry,  and  increased  the  disorder ;  and 
such  was  the  confusion,  owing  to  night  coming  on,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  rally  the  troops,  and  point  out  to 
them  their  error.  Thus  was  a  battle  terminated,  a  day 
of  false  manoeuvres  rectified,  the  greatest  success  insured 
for  the  next  day,  all  lost  by  means  of  a  momentary  panic. 
The  squadrons  placed  on  the  side  of  the  emperor  were 
disorganized  and  destroyed  by  an  overwhelming  force,  and 
there  was  nothing  left  but  to  follow  the  torrent.  The 
park  of  reserve,  all  the  baggage  which  had  re-passed  the 
Sambre,  in  short,  every  thing  in  the  field  of  battle,  re- 
mained in  the  power  of  the  enemy." 

The  assembly  of  representatives,  on  being  made  ac- 
quainted with  this  official  report,  declared  their  sitting 
permanent ;  and  the  most  energetic  expression  of  public 
opinion  on  the  danger  that  threatened  France  was  mani- 
fested, in  which  there  did  not  appear  any  disposition  to 
connect  the  interests  of  Buonaparte  with  those  of  the 
country.  Napoleon-  was  at  the  palace  of  Elysee,  and 
there  all  his  ministers  assembled  in  council.  The  event 
had  transpired;  a  multitude  of  persons  assembled  round 
the  palace,  and  a  faint  cry  of  "Five  I'Empereur!"  was 
heard.  The  impatience  of  the  assembly  of  deputies  was 
at  its  height.  A  message  was  sent  to  them  from  the 
council,  to  say,  that  in  six  hours  a  communication  would 
be  made  to  them.  To  which  they  replied,  that  they  would 
only  allow  one  hour  for  a  message  to  know  the  determina- 
tion of  the  emperor.  Upon  which,  Regnault  de  St.  Jean 
Angely,  as  the  organ  of  the  council  of  ministers,  stated 
to  Napoleon,  in  plain  but  respectful  terms,  that  the  in- 
terests of  France  demanded  that  his  majesty  should  abdi- 
cate the  throne.  Buonaparte  said,  "  What !  do  you  say 
so?  Et  tu,  Brute!"  To  which  Regnault  answered, 
"  Your  majesty  may  believe  that  it  is  with  grief  of  heart 
I  announce  to  you  the  fatal  necessity  ;  but  the  well-being 
of  France  demands  this  sacrifice  at  your  hands."  Buo- 
naparte finally  signed  his  abdication  in  favour  of  his  son, 
whom  he  proclaimed  under  the  name  and  title  of  Napo- 
leon the  Second.  He  particularly  impressed  upon  the 
two  chambers  this  condition,  repeating  it  to  the  chamber 
of  peers,  through  Camberceres,  the  president,  "  Remem- 
ber, I  abdicate  only  in  favour  of  my  son."  This  point 
was  discussed  violently  in  both  chambers.  At  length,  the 
abdication  was  accepted,  and  a  complimentary  message 
returned  by  the  chamber;  but  the  question  with  regard  to 
the  title  of  young  Napoleon  was  evaded.  A  commission 
of  five  was  chosen,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  chamber, 

8  T 
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to  exercise  provisionally  the  functions  of  government; 
and  the  individuals  named  were  Fouche,  Carnot,  Grenier, 
Caulincourt,  and  Quinette.  In  the  course  of  the  debates, 
Carnot  having  stated  that  the  imperial  guard  had  reached 
Rocroy,  and  that  Soult  was  rallying  the  army,  and  had 
already  collected  sixty  thousand  men  on  the  frontiers, 
Ney  rose  up  and  flatly  contradicted  him  :  "  It  is  time,"  said 
he,  "  that  the  truth  should  be  spoken.  Instead  of  sixty  thou- 
sand, it  is  utterly  impossible  to  collect  twenty-five  thousand 
men ;  and  even  those  cannot  again  be  brought  to  face  the 
enemy,  after  such  a  defeat  as  they  have  sustained.  With 
respect  to  the  imperial  guard,  I  myself  commanded  it 
under  the  emperor ;  and  I  aver  that  it  is  totally  destroyed. 
Nothing  now  remains  to  be  done,  but  to  treat  for  peace 
with  the  enemy." 

After  much  discussion,  the  chambers  adopted  resolu- 
tions incident  to  the  extraordinary  situation  of  France. 
Haviug  declared  their  sittings  permanent,  and  resolved  to 
support  the  independence  of  the  nation,  they  voted  that 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  negotiate  an  armistice  with 
the  Duke  of  .Wellington  in  conjunction  with  Marshal  Blu- 
cher.  The  allied  army  had  entered  France  by  Bavay,  the 
Prussians  by  Beaumont.  The  remains  of  the  French 
army  had  retired  upon  Laon.  All  barriers  between  Wa- 
terloo and  Paris  seemed  to  disappear,  and  the  confede- 
rates penetrated  unopposed  into  the  very  heart  of  France. 
The  town  of  Cambray  was  taken  by  escalade,  by  Sir  C. 
Colville.  St.  Quentin  was  abandoned  to  Marshal  Blucher;  I 
and  Guise  surrendered  on  the  24th.  Various  military 
operations  were  undertaken,  and  executed  with  the  greatest 
success,  by  different  brigades  of  the  allied  army.  Among 
these,  not  the  least  brilliant  was  the  storming  of  Peronne, 
which  was  called  La  Pucelle  dc  France,  because  it  had 
never  before  been  taken. 

Lord  Wellington  and  Marshal  Blucher  having  con- 
certed a  grand  scale  of  combined  movements,  the  several 
armies  under  Prince  Wrede,  the  Prince  of  Wurtemberg, 
the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  and 
General  Frimont,  marched  directly  forward  to  the  great 
object  in  view  ;  overthrowing  the  enemy's  troops  under 
Happ,  La  Courbe,  and  Suchet,  wherever  they  made  a 
stand,  and  disregarding  small  bodies  of  French  which 
might  infest  their  rear  or  injure  their  communications. 

Ln  consequence  of  a  military  convention,  the  troops 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  that 
of  Field  Marshal  Prince  Blucher  occupied  the  barriers  of 
Paris  on  the  6th  of  July,  and  entered  the  city  the  next  day. 

The  provisional  government  now  dissolved  itself,  and 
made  a  notification  accordingly  to  the  king  and  the  two 
chambers.  It  was  proposed  by  M.  Manuel,  that  the  cham- 
ber should  continue  to  sit,  until  the  representatives  were 
removed  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  meeting,  how- 
ever, soon  after  separated  •  and  the  two  chambers  were 
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declared  dissolved  by  Louis  XVIII.,  who  entered  his 
capital  on  the  8th.  The  procession  was  attended  with 
the  usual  accompaniments  of  a  Parisian  spectacle — the 
enthusiastic  acclamations  of  a  delighted  populace ! 

Buonaparte,  in  the  mean  time,  had  quitted  Paris,  with 
the  design,  if  possible,  of  escaping  to  America.  For 
this  purpose  he  went  to  Rochefort,  where  a  frigate  was 
lying  to  convey  him  to  his  destination:  but  when  he  ar- 
rived there,  he  found  the  coast  closely  watched  by  a  Biitish 
squadron  under  the  command  of  Captain  Maitland  of  the 
Bellerophon.  To  escape  from  this  squadron  w  as  utleily 
impossible ;  and  it  was  equally  difficult,  and  much  more 
dangerous  to  attempt  forcing  a  passage  through  it.  He 
therefore  resolved,  after  some  delay,  to  go  on  board  Cap- 
tain Maitland's  vessel,  expressing  a  desire  of  throwing 
himself  on  the  British  for  protection. 

On  his  surrendering,  the  Bellerophon  sailed  for  Eng- 
land ;  and  lay,  with  her  prisoner  and  his  suite  on  board,  for 
some  time  off  Plymouth.  Buonaparte  still  flattered  him- 
self that  he  should  be  permitted  to  reside  as  a  prisoner  of 
war  in  England,  and  wrote  a  letter  with  that  request  to 
the  Prince  Regent.  But  the  allies  determined  to  leave 
the  place  of  his  exile  entirely  to  Britain ;  and  it  was  re- 
solved to  send  him  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena — a  place 
better  calculated  than  any  other  in  the  whole  world  to 
keep  a  prisoner  safe  almost  from  the  possibility  of  escape. 
He  manifested  great  indignation  and  chagrin,  when  he 
j  learnt  that  he  was  to  be  banished  for  life  to  this  island  : 
but  the  wonderful  elasticity  of  his  temper  soon  enabled 
him  to  shake  oft"  all  unpleasant  reflections.  Soon  after 
the  decision  of  the  British  government  w  as  communicated 
to  him,  he  was  removed  from  the  Bellerophon  to  the 
Northumberland,  in  which  ship  he  sailed  for  St.  Helena. 
Here  he  is  guarded  in  the  strictest  manner,  at  the  same 
time  that  every  thing  that  can  conduce  to  his  personal 
comfort  is  provided  for  him. 

Louis  was  again  placed  in  circumstances  of  great  diffi- 
culty. The  allies  had  determined  to  punish  France,  but 
how  could  this  be  effected  without  increasing  the  unpo- 
pularity of  the  sovereign  ?  Blucher,  and  the  Prussians  in 
particular,  were  determined  that  Paris  should  this  time  feel 
sensibly  that  she  was  a  conquered  city,  and  be  no  longer 
permitted  to  boast  of  the  trophies  of  the  subjugation 
and  humiliation  of  other  countries.  One  of  the  bridges 
over  the  Seine,  built  by  Buonaparte,  was  called  the  bridge 
of  Jena,  in  commemoration  of  that  victory  :  this  Blucher 
prepared  to  destroy,  and  was  only  prevented  by  the  arrival 
of  the  King  of  Prussia  in  Paris,  who,  at  the  intercession 
of  Louis,  gave  orders  that  it  should  be  spared.  Blucher 
next  directed  his  attention  to  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre, 
where  were  deposited  all  the  paintings  and  statues  which 
the  French  by  their  conquests  had  procured  from  other 
nations :  of  these,  Blucher  claimed  and  seized  upon  such 
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as  belonged  either  to  Prussia  or  to  those  towns  and  states 
which,  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  were  now  annexed  to  the 
Prussian  government.  The  Parisians  were  equally  in- 
dignant and  mortified  at  this  removal :  but  other  causes  of 
humiliation  were  soon  to  follow.  The  Netherlands,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy,  claimed  their  paintings  and  statues ;  so 
:hat  in  a  short  time  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre  was  almost 
entirely  stripped  of  its  ornaments.  As  the  British  troops 
Vere  on  guard  at  the  Louvre,  when  the  stolen  goods  were 
restored  to  their  owners,  they  became  so  unpopular  in 
Paris,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  deemed  it  proper  to 
address  an  official  letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  this  letter  he  states,  that  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
vention of  Paris,  the  French  plenipotentiaries  wished  to 
introduce  a  clause,  to  secure  the  portraits  and  statues  to 
the  French  nation;  but  this  clause  was  peremptorily  ob- 
jected to  by  (he  allies  :  there  was  therefore  no  breach  of 
faith  hi  taking  them  away.  And  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
further  argued,  that,  while  they  remained  in  Paris,  the 
French  would  retain  their  vain-glorious  and  ambitious 
spirit,  fed,  as  it  would  be,  by  the  sight  of  their  trophies. 
Independently,  therefore,  of  all  considerations  of  justice, 
which  demanded  that  these  pictures  and  statues  should  be 
restoredto  their  lawful  owners,  this  measure  was  desirable, 
in  order  to  give  a  moral  lesson  to  France,  and  to  enable 
her  to  recover  a  right  way  of  thinking  and  acting. 

By  the  treaty  of  peace  now  concluded  between  the  allies 
and  Louis  XVIII.,  France  cedes  in  perpetuity — Landau, 
Sarre-Louis,  Philippeville,  Marienberg,  and  Vesaix,  near 
the  Lake  of  Geneva.  The  fortifications  of  Huningen  are 
to  be  destroyed,  and  no  fortifications  are  to  be  erected 
within  three  leagues  of  Basle.  France  returns  the  terri- 
tory in  the  Netherlands  and  Savoy,  ceded  by  the  treaty  of 
1814.  France  shall  pay  to  the  allies  seven  hundred  mil- 
lions of  francs,  (twenty-nine  millions  sterling).  During 
five  years  she  shall  maintain  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand allied  troops,  to  be  stationed  within  her  own  terri- 
tory, in  and  near  the  fortresses  hereafter  named.    The  fol- 
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lowing  sixteen  fortresses  are  to  be  garrisoned  by  the  allies 
during  five  years  :  Valenciennes,  Conde,  Maubeuge,  Lan- 
drecy,  Le  Quesnoi,  Cambiay,  Givet^  and  Charlemont, 
Meziers,  Sedan,  Thionville,  Longwy,  Bitche,  Montmedi, 
Rocroy,  Avesnes,  and  the  bridge-head  of  Fort  Louis. 

The  line  taken  strips  France  of  her  iron  frontier  from 
Cambray  to  Alsace  ;  and  enables  the  allies  to  march  sud- 
denly upon  Paris.  Or,  should  the  French  attack  the 
Netherlands  from  Lisle,  or  Germany  from  Strasburg,  the 
allies  can  advance  into  France,  and  take  them  in  flank. 

We  shall  close  this  article  with  the  following  observa- 
tions of  a  highly  respectable  historian  : 

"  The  present  state  of  France  is  by  no  means  such  as 
promises  speedy  tranquillity  to  it ;  and  while  it  is  restless, 
the  quiet  and  peace  of  the  rest  of  Europe  cannot  be  se- 
cure. It  perhaps  is  impossible  exactly  and  fully  to  point 
out  what  line  of  conduct  Louis  ought  to  pursue  in  order 
to  fix  his  throne  on  a  firm  and  permanent  foundation. 
The  military  feelings  and  habits  which  the  people  of 
France  have  acquired,  will  not  soon  wear  away  :  their  late 
disasters, — their  country  twice  conquered, — a  sovereign 
twice  placed  over  them  by  those  conquests,  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten ;  but  undoubtedly  their  oblivion  will  be  ac- 
celerated if  Louis  gains  over  the  mass  of  the  population, 
by  securing  to  them  all  the  benefits  which  the  revolution 
produced,  and  by  protecting  them  from  the  evils  which  it 
engendered.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  has  not  learnt  wis- 
dom by  experience ;  if  he,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his  fa- 
mily, have  forgotten  nothing  which  they  ought  to  have  for- 
gotten, and  have  learnt  nothing  which  they  ought  to  have 
learnt,  during  their  misfortunes,  then,  not  all  the  force  of 
Europe  can  keep  him  on  the  throne  of  France.  But  let 
us  hope  better  things  :  let  us  hope  that  these  princes,  who 
lived  so  long  in  Britain,  did  not  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
facts  which  there  surrounded  them,  from  which  they 
might  have  drawn  this  lesson — that  the  most  powerful,  as 
well  as  the  most  happy,  sovereign  is  he  who  is  powerful  and 
happy  in  the  affections  and  happiness  of  his  subjects." 


CHAPTER  XX. 


ENGLAND  is  situate  between  fifty  and  fifty-six  de- 
grees of  north  latitude,  and  between  two  degrees  of  east, 
and  six  degrees  of  west  longitude ;  extending  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  miles  iu  length,  aud  about  three  hundred 


ENGLAND. 

Situation:,  Extent,  and  Boundaries. 


in  breadth.  Its  boundaries  are  Scotland,  on  the  north ; 
the  German  Ocean,  on  the  east ;  the  English  Channel, 
which  divides  it  from  France,  on  the  south ;  and  St. 
George's  Channel  on  the  west. 
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Divisions.']  When  the  Romans  obtained  possesion  of 
England,  they  divided  it  into, 

1.  Britannia  Prima,  w  hich  comprised  the  southern  parts 
of  the  kingdom. 

2.  Britannia  Secunda,  containing  the  western  parts, 
comprehending  Wales. 

3.  Maxima  Caesariensis,  which  extended  from  the  Trent 
as  far  northward  as  the  wall  of  Severus,  between  New- 
castle and  Carlisle,  and  sometimes  as  far  as  that  of  Adrian 
in  Scotland,  between  the  Forth  and  Clyde.  And 
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4.  Flavia  Caesariensis,  which  contained  the  midland 
counties. 

When  the  Saxons  had  established  themselves  in  Eng- 
land, about  the  year  582,  their  chief  leaders  appropriated 
to  themselves  the  countries  which  each  had  been  the  most 
instrumental  in  conquering ;  and  the  w  hole  formed  a  hep- 
tarchy, or  political  confederacy,  consisting  of  seven  king- 
doms. In  time  of  war,  a  chief  was  chosen  from  the  seven 
kings,  by  public  consent;  so  that  the  Saxon  heptarchjr 
seems  to  have  had  some  resemblance  to  the  constitution 
of  Greece  during  the  heroic  ages. 


KINGDOMS  ERECTED  BY  THE  SAXONS,  USUALLY  STYLED  THE  SAXON  HEPTARCHY. 


Kingdoms. 

Kent,  founded  by  Hengist  in  475,  and 
ended  in  823   

South  Saxons,  founded  by  Ella  in  491, 
and  ended  in  GOO ............... 

East  Angles,  founded  by  Uffa  in  575, 
and  ended  in  793  


West  Saxons,  founded  by  Cerdic  in  512, 
and  ended  in  1060 ............. 


Counties. 


Chief  Towns. 


Northumberland,  founded  by  Ida  in 
574,  and  ended  in  792   , 


6. 


East  Saxons,  fouuded  by  Erchewin  in 
627,  and  ended  in  746  ........ 


Mercia,  founded  by  Cridda  in  582, 
and  ended  in  874  


Kent  

Sussex  ......  .....  

Surry  ..................  .  . 

Norfolk  

Suffolk  .....  ... 

Cambridge,  with...   ..... 

The  Isle  of  Ely  

Cornwall  ....  .......  

Devon  .  ... 

Dorset  ..    

Somerset .......  ......... 

Wilts  

Hants.    

Berks  .....   

Lancaster  ..     

York  

Durham   

Cumberland  ....   

Westmoreland    

Northumberland,  and  Scotland  to  the  Frith 

of  Edinburgh   --  

(  Essex  .  .    

I  Middlesex,  and  part  of  Hertford  

The  other  parts  of  Hertford  

Gloucester.    

Hereford  ....  

WOrcester  -  -   

Warwick  ...  ...  

Leicester  .-  

Rutland  -  

Northampton  ...    

Lincoln. .  

Huntingdon  

Bedford  

Buckingham  .   -  

Oxford  

Stafford  

Derby  

Salop  .-   

Nottingham  

Chester  


Canterbury 

Chichester 
Southwark 
Norwich 

Bury  St.  Edmund's 

Cambridge 

Ely 

Launceston 

Exeter 

Dorchester 

Bath 

Salisbury 

Winchester 

Abingdon 

Lancaster 

York 

Durham 

Carlisle 

Appleby 
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Hertford 

Gloucester 

Hereford 

Worcester 

Warwick 

Leicester 

Oakham 

Northampton 

Lincoln 

Huntingdon 

Bedford 

Aylesbury 

Oxford 

Stafford 

Derby 

Shrewsbury 

Nottingham 

Chester 
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It  is  necessary  to  preserve  these  divisions,  as  they  ac- 
count for  various  local  customs,  and  many  essential  modes 
of  inheritance,  which  still  prevail  in  England,  and  which 
took  their  rise  from  different  institutions  under  the  Saxons. 

Since  the  Norman  invasion,  England  has  been  divided 
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into  counties,  a  certain  number  of  which,  excepting  Mid- 
dlesex and  Cheshire,  are  comprehended  in  six  circuits,  or 
annual  progresses  of  the  judges,  for  administering  justice 
to  the  subjects  who  are  at  a  distance  from  the  capital. 
These  circuits  are  as  follow  : 


Circuits. 


I. 

Home  circuit 


II. 

Norfolk  circuit 


III. 

Oxford  circuit 


IV. 

Midland  circuit. 


Counties. 


Essex 
Hertford 


Kent. 


Surry 


Sussex  . 

Bucks. «, 
Bedford 


Huntingdon 
<{  Cambridge  . 


Suffolk  . 

:Norfolk 
Oxon  . . 


Berks 


Chief  Towns. 


Chelmsford,  Colchester,  Harwich,  Maldon,  Saffron- Wal- 
den,  Bocking,  Braintree,  and  Stratford. 

Hertford,  St.  Alban's,  Ware,  Hitchin,  Baldock,  Bishop's- 
Stortfort,  Berkhempstead,  Hemsted,  and  Barnet. 

Maidstone,  Canterbury,  Chatham,  Rochester,  Greenwich, 
Woolwich,  Dover,  Deal,  Deptford,  Feversham,  Dart- 
ford,  Romney,  Sandwich,  Sheerness,  Tunbiidge,  Mar- 
gate, Gravesend,  and  Milton. 

Southwark,  Kingston,  Guildford,  Croydon,  Epsom,  Rich- 
mond, Wandsworth,  Battersea,  Putney,  Farnham,  God- 
aiming,  Bagshot,  Egham,  and  Dorking. 

Chichester,  Lewes,  Rye,  East  Grinsted,  Hastings,  Hors- 
ham, Midhurst,  Shoreham,  Arundel,  Winchelsea,  Battel, 
Brighthelmstone,  and  Petworth. 

Aylesbury,  Buckingham,  High  Wickham,  Great  Marlow, 
Stony  Stratford,  and  Newport  Pagnel. 

Bedford,  Aniptliill,  Wooburn,  Dunstable,  Luton,  and 
Biggleswade. 

Huntingdon,  St.  Ives,  Kimbolton,  Godmanchester,  St. 
Neot's,  Ramsey,  and  Yaxley. 

Cambridge,  Ely,  Newmarket,  Royston,  and  Wisbeach. 

Bury,  Ipswich,  Sudbury,  Leostoff,  part  of  Newmarket, 
Aldborough,  Bungay,  Southwold,  Brandon,  Halesworth, 
Mildenhall,  Beccles,  Framlingham,  Stowmarket,  Wood- 
bridge,  Lavenham,  Hadley,  Long  Melford,  Stratford, 
and  Easterbergholt. 

Norwich,  Thetford,  Lynn,  Yarmouth. 

Oxford,  Banbury,  Chipping-Norton,  Henley,  Burford, 
Witney,  Dorchester,  Woodstock,  and  Thame. 

Abingdon,  Windsor,  Reading,  Wallingford,  Newbury, 
Hungerford,  Maidenhead,  Farringdon,  Wantage,  and 
Oakingham. 

Gloucester,  Tewkesbury,  Cirencester,  part  of  Bristol, 
Camden,  Stow,  Berkley,  Dursley,  Lechlade,  Tetbury, 
Sudbury,  Wotton,  and  Marshfield. 

Worcester,  Eversham,  Droitwich,  Bewdley,  Stourbridge, 
Kidderminster,  and  Pershore. 

Monmouth,  Chepstow,  Abergavenny,  Caerleon,  and  New- 
port. 

Hereford,  Leominster,  Weobley,  Ledbury,  Kyneton,  and 

Ross. 

Shrewsbury,  Ludlow,  Bridgenorth,  Wenlock,  Bishop's 
Castle,  Whitchurch,  Oswestry,  Wem,  and  Newport. 

Stafford,  Lichfield,  Newcastle-under-Line,  Wolverhamp- 
ton, Rugely,  Burton,  Uttoxeter,  and  Stone. 
;  Warwick,  Coventry,  Birmingham,  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
1    Tamworth,  Aulcester,  Nuneaton,  and  Atherstone. 

Leicester,  Melton-Mowbray,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  Bos- 
worth,  and  Harborough. 

Derby,  Chesterfield,  Wirksworth,  Ashburu,  Bakevvell, 
Bolsover,  and  Buxton. 
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Circuits. 


IV. 

Midland  Circuit  continued 


Western  circuit, 


VI. 

Northern  circuit 


Counties. 


Nottingham 


Lincoln 
Rutland 


Northampton. 


Hants 


Wilts 


Dorset 


Somerset 


Devon 


Cornwall, 


York. 


Durham 


Northumberland. 


Lancaster 


Westmoreland 


Cumberland 


Chief  Towns. 


(  Nottingham,  Southwell,  Newark,  East  and  West  Retford, 
\     Mansfield,  Tuxford,  Worksop,  and  Blithe, 
f  Lincoln,  Stamford,  Boston,  Grantham,  Croyland,  Spald- 
/     ing,  New  Sleaford,  Great  Grimsby,  Gainsborough, 
£     Louth,  and  Homcastle. 

Oakham  and  Uppingham, 
f  Northampton,  Peterborough,  Daventry,  Higham-Ferrers, 
}     Brackley,  Oundle,  Wellingborough,  Thrapston,  Tow- 
f     cester,  Rockingham,  Kettering,  and  Roth  well. 
Winchester,  Southampton,  Portsmouth,  Andover,  Basing- 
stoke, Christchurch,  Petersfield,  Lymington,  Ringwood, 
Romsey,  Alresford,  and  Newport,  Yarmouth  and  Cowes, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
C  Salisbury,  Devizes,  Marlborough,  Malmsbury,  Wilton, 
<     Chippingham,  Calne,  Cricklade,  Trowbridge,  Bradford, 
(     and  Warminster. 

C  Dorchester,  Lyme,  Sherborne,  Shaftesbury,  Pool,  Bland- 
ford,  Bridport,  Weymouth,  Melcombe  Regis,  Wareham, 
{     and  Wimborn. 

/  Bath,  Wells,  Bristol  in  part,  Taunton,  Bridgewatcr,  II- 
\     chester,  Minehead,  Milboum-Port,  Glastonbury,  Wel- 
>     lington,  Dulverton,  Dunster,  Watchet,  Yeovil,  Somei- 

#  ton,  Axbridge,  Chard,  Bruton,  Shepton-Mallet,  Cros- 

*  comb,  and  Fioome. 

Exeter,  Plymouth,  Barnstable,  Biddeford,  Tiverton,  Ho- 
niton,  Dartmouth,  Tavistock,  Topsham,  Okehampton, 
Ashburton,  Crediton,  Moulton,  Torrington,  Totness, 
Axnnnster,  Piympton,  and  llfracomb. 
Lauuceston,  Falmouth,  Truro,  Saltash,  Bodmin,  St.  Ives, 
Padstow,Tregony,  Fowey,Penryn,  Kellington,  Leskeard, 
Lestwithiel,  Helston,  Penzance,  and  Redruth. 
York,  Leeds,  Wakefield,  Halifax,  Rippou,  Pontefract, 
Hull,  Richmond,  Scarborough,  Boroughbridge,  Malton, 
Sheffield,  Doncaster,  Whitby,  Beverley,  Northallerton, 
Burlington,  Knaresborough,  Barnesley,  Sherborne,Bi  ad- 

!      ford,  Tadcaster,  Skipton,  Wetherby;  Ripley,  Heydon, 
Howden,  Thirsk,  Gisborough,  Pickering,  and  Varum. 

i  Durham,  Stockton,  Sunderland,  Stanhope,  Barnard-Castle, 

(      Darlington,  Haitlepool,  and  Auckland. 

(  Newcastle,  Tinmoulh,  North  Shie'Js,  Morpeth,  Alnwick, 

I      and  Hexham. 

C  Lancaster,  Manchester,  Preston,  Liverpool,  Wigan,  Roch- 
•?  dale,  Warrington,  Bury,  Ormskirk,  Havvkshead,  and 
{  Newton. 

$  Appleby,  Kendal,  Lonsdale,  Khkby-Stephen,  Orton,  Am- 
{     bleside,  Burton,  and  Milthorpe. 
Carlisle,  Penrith,  Cockermouth,  Whitehaven,  Ravcnglass, 
Egremout,  Keswick,  Workington,  and  Ireby. 


Middlesex  is  not  comprehended  in  these  circuits;  nor  Cheshire,  which,  being  a  county  palatine,  enjoys  municipal 
laws  and  privileges.    The  same  may  be  said  of  Wales,  which  is  divided  into  four  circuits. 


Counties  exclusive  of  the 
circuits  ........... 


Middlesex. 


Chester 


C  London,  first  meridian,  north  lat.  51°  31',  Westminster, 

<  Uxbridge,  Brentford,  Chelsea,  Highgate,  Hampstead, 
{     Kensington,  Hackney,  and  Hampton-court. 

(  Chester,  Nantwich,   Macclesfield,  Malpas,  Northwich, 

<  Middlewich,  Sandbach,  Congleton,  Knotsford,  Frodis- 
^     ham,  and  Haulton. 
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It  has  been  remarked  by  a  respectable  geographer  that, 
"  Besides  the  fifty-two  counties  into  which  England  and 
Wales  are  divided,  there  are  counties  corporate,  consisting 
of  certain  districts,  to  which  the  liberties  and  jurisdictions 
peculiar  to  a  county  have  been  granted  by  royal  charter. 
Thus  the  city  of  London  is  a  county  distinct  from  Mid- 
dlesex; the  cities  of  York,  Chester,  Bristol,  Exeter, 
Norwich,  Worcester,  and  the  towns  of  Kingston-upon- 
Hull  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  are  counties  of  themselves, 
distinct  from  those  in  which  they  lie.  The  same  may  be 
observed  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  which  lies  in  Scot- 
land, and  has  within  its  jurisdiction  a  small  territory  of 
two  miles  on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 

"  Under  the  name  of  a  town,  boroughs  and  cities  are 
contained :  for  every  borough  or  city  is  a  town,  though 
every  town  is  not  a  borough  or  city.  A  borough  is 
so  called,  because  it  sends  up  burgesses  to  parliament; 
and  this  makes  the  difference  between  a  village  or  town 
and  a  borough.  Some  boroughs  are  corporate,  and  some 
not  corporate;  and  though  decayed,  as  Old  Sarum,  they 
still  send  burgesses  to  parliament.  A  city  is  a  corporate 
borough,  that  has,  or  has  had,  a  bishop ;  for  if  the  bi- 
shopric be  dissolved,  yet  the  city  remains.  To  have 
suburbs  proves  it  to  be  a  city.  Some  cities  are  also 
counties,  as  before-mentioned." 

Climate,  Seasons,  #c]  The  climate  of  this  country, 
owing  to  its  insular  situation,  and  its  contiguity  to  the 
continent,  is  subject  to  considerable  variation.  The  heat 
of  the  atmosphere  seldom  remains  equaj  for  many  days, 
and  differs  every  year  from  the  preceding,  not  only  in  de- 
grees of  heat,  but  also  in  proportions  of  moisture.  As 
the  quantity  of  forest,  or  bog  land,  however,  is  too  small 
to  interrupt  the  influence  of  the  sun,  and  load  the  atmos- 
phere with  vapour ;  and  as  numerous  canals  and  rivers 
promote  a  free  circulation  of  air,  the  island  is  neither 
subject  to  the  same  degree  of  cold  in  winter,  nor  to  equal 
heat  in  summer,  w*ith  other  regions  under  similar  parallels 
of  latitude.  In  winter,  the  thermometer  seldom  sinks 
below  15  degrees  of  Fahrenheit;  although  on  the  24th 
of  January,  1795,  it  sunk  to  6  degrees  below  0;  but  the 
most  common  temperature,  when  it  freezes  during  the 
winter,  is  between  20  and  30  degrees ;  and,  when  it  does 
not  freeze,  between  40  and  50  degrees.  In  summer,  the 
warmth  of  the  different  months  varies  materially  ;  but  the 
hottest  days  are  usually  experienced  towards  the  end  of 
July,  when  the  thermometer  sometimes  rises  to  80  de- 
grees in  the  shade. 

The  wiuds  most  prevalent  are  those  from  the  points 
between  the  south-west  and  west,  and  those  from  between 
the  east  and  north-east.  The  former  usually  blow  from 
one  hundred  and  eighty  to  two  hundred  days  in  the  year; 
the  latter,  about  one  hundred,  in  the  winter,  spring,  and 
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autumn,  chiefly,  but  sometimes  making  themselves  felt 
during  the  summer. 

The  westerly  winds,  blowing  over  the  great  Atlantic 
Ocean,  are  always  temperate.  On  reaching  the  western 
shores,  they  are  commonly  moist,  yet  become  drier  be- 
fore they  visit  the  capital.  But  the  winds  which  blow 
from  any  points  of  the  compass  between  the  west  and  the 
north  are  so  very  dry,  as  not  to  produce  a  day's  rain  in  a 
year,  in  any  of  the  midland,  southern,  or  eastern  parts  of 
the  island ;  but,  in  the  counties  of  Cumberland,  West- 
moreland, and  Lancashire,  the  north-west  wind  is  some- 
times the  harbinger  of  rain.  An  east  wind  is  constantly 
dry,  and  is  generally  accompanied  with  black  clouds  till 
it  veers  toward  the  north-east,  when  a  day  or  two  of 
cold  but  gentle  rain  may  be  expected. 

When  the  wind  veers  from  the  north  through  the  west, 
the  weather  continues  dry  until  it  passes  the  south-west, 
from  which  point  to  the  south  it  is  almost  invariably  at- 
tended with  rain.  It  seldom  continues,  however,  for  a 
whole  day  in  this  quarter,  but  usually  returns  towards  the 
north.  When  it  passes  southward  to  the  eastern  points, 
the  weather  remains  dry  until  it  reaches  the  south-east 
point.  A  clouded  atmosphere  then  denotes  rain.  The 
wind,  however,  seldom  remains  in  this  point,  but  com- 
monly veers  to  the  south,  or  a  few  points  more  towards  the 
west,  from  which  copious  showers  may  be  anticipated. 

The  western  gales  are  most  prevalent  in  the  months  of 
February,  September,  November,  and  December,  and 
are  always  mild,  except  in  November,  when  they  verge 
towards  the  north.  The  easterly  winds  prevail  most  in 
January,  March,  and  April,  in  which  months  they  are 
cold,  as  at  all  other  times,  except  in  July  and  August. 
During  the  vernal  months,  the  wind  frequently  blows  warm 
and  steadily  from  the  south-west  for  nearly  a  fortnight; 
in  a  few  hours  it  changes  to  the  north-east,  and  blows  a 
permanent  cold  gale  for  about  another  fortnight,  a  change 
which  is  often  repeated  in  the  course  of  the  year,  to  the 
great  injury  of  health. 

In  some  seasons,  winter  makes  its  appearance  as  early 
as  the  beginning  of  November;  but  in  others,  little  se- 
verity of  cold  is  felt  until  January,  or  the  beginning  of 
February,  in  which  latter  case  t!te  frost  is  usually  very  se- 
vere, and  of  some  duration.  The  snow  seldom  lays  more 
than  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  on  the  ground,  and  uninter- 
rupted frosts  of  a  greater  interval  are  very  rare.  If,  how- 
ever, the  winter  be  more  tolerable  than  in  many  other 
countries,  it  is  of  long  continuance :  cold,  rain,  frost, 
and  snow;  hail,  sleet,  and  piercing  winds,  prevail  till  the 
beginning,  and  sometimes  the  middle,  of  March;  and  even 
after  that  period,  the  early  productions  of  the  spring  fre- 
quently fall  a  prey  to  the  nipping  eastern  gale. 

The  latter  end  of  April,  or  the  beginning  of  May,  is, 
strictly  speaking,  the  spring  of  nature  in  this  country,  and 
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June  and  July  are  some  of  the  most  delightful  months  of 
the  year.  During  these,  the  heat  is  never  so  violent,  nor 
dry  weather  so  uninterrupted  as  to  parch  the  fields,  which 
constantly  exhibit,  in  this  country,  a  verdure  unknown  to 
those  of  the  continent.  The  latter  end  of  July,  and  great 
part  of  August,  produce  many  rainy  days.  At  this  period 
it  is  not  unusual  for  the  wind  to  blow,  with  a  slight  varia- 
tion, from  the  south-west  for  six  or  seven  weeks  together. 
September  and  October,  in  which  latter  months  the  leaves 
begin  to  turn,  are  very  grateful.  The  air,  at  this  season, 
is  generally  clear  and  temperate.  November  and  Decem- 
ber form  the  most  gloomy  part  of  the  year,  as  the  atmos- 
phere is  usually  loaded  with  thick  and  unwholesome  fogs. 

Storms  happen  in  England  occasionally,  but  they  are 
seldom  very  violent  or  of  long  continuance :  the  wind 
rages  most  furiously  about  the  time  of  the  venial  and  au- 
tumnal equinoxes.  Thunder-storms  are  common  during 
the  summer,  but  are  less  frequent  and  alarming  than  in 
countries  farther  distant  from  the  pole.  The  aurora  bo- 
realis,  or  northern  lights,  are  seldom  seen ;  and  earth- 
quakes never  occur  above  once  or  twice  in  a  century. 

Face  of  the  Country,  Soil,  ftfc.]  The  surface  of  this 
country  is  beautifully  diversified  with  geutle  risings  and 
delightful  valleys.  The  principal  features  of  England,  and 
its  numerous  cultivated  inclosures,  fenced  with  verdant 
hedges,  and  spotted  with  handsome  farm-houses,  gentle- 
mens'-seats,  and  plantations,  give  it,  when  seen  from  an 
eminence,  the  appearance  of  a  continuation  of  parks  and 
garden-grounds.  And  when  to  these  are  added  its  enamel- 
led meads  and  pastuies  ;  its  frequent  hills  and  dales,  watered 
by  numerous  streams  and  canals  covered  with  sails ;  and 
the  constant  intermixture  of  its  hamlets,  villages,  and 
towns,  it  presents  a  landscape  equally  variegated  and  de- 
lightful. 

Such  is  a  general  picture  of  the  surface  of  England, 
but  as/ in  a  maritime  country,  its  coasts  are  an  object  of 
great  importance,  we  shall  lay  before  the  reader  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  them,  which  has  been  compiled 
from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Pennant  and  other  authors  by  a 
respectable  geographer  : 

"  From  the  mouth  of  the  Tweed  to  Bamborough  Castle, 
in  Northumberland,  extends  a  sandy  shore,  and  the 
most  remarkable  object  which  presents  itself  is  Holy 
Island,  divided  from  Northumberland  by  a  flat,  which  is 
dry  at  low  water.  Hence  to  Flamborough  Head,  in  the 
county  of  York,  and  in  latitude  fifty-five  degrees  ten  mi- 
nutes, the  shore  consists  mostly  of  low  cliffs,  generally 
of  lime-stone,  and  at  Sunderland  of  a  peculiar  stone,  used 
in  building.  Scarborough  stands  on  a  vast  rock,  project- 
ing into  the  sea,  and  forming  the  side  of  a  chain  of  lofty 
hills,  which,  rising  near  Easingwold,  after  taking  a  north- 
north-west  direction  to  within  ten  miles  east  of  Northal- 
lerton, runs  afterwards  in  an  eastern  direction,  to  Old 
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Peak,  and  thence  forms  a  bold  shore,  the  whole  distance 


to  Flamborough  Head.  Flamborough  Head  is  a  still 
more  magnificent  object,  and  an  excellent  landmark.  It 
is  the  termination  at  the  sea  of  a  lime-stone  ridge,  which, 
commencing  at  Spilsby  in  Lincolnshire,  runs  nearly  north- 
north-west,  and,  sinking  beneath  the  bed  of  the  Humber, 
rises  on  its  northern  side  eight  miles  west  of  Hull,  forms 
a  curve  that  encloses  the  wolds,  joins  there  the  ridge 
which  proceeds  from  Old  Peak,  aud,  uniting  with  it,  forms 
a  narrow  promontory,  which  projects  eight  miles  into  the 
sea.  On  the  north  side  are  grand  caverns,  giving  admis- 
sion through  niOjt  exalted  arches  into  the  body  of  the 
mountain.  On  entering  these,  the  gradual  decline  of 
light,  the  deep  silence  of  the  place,  uninterrupted,  save  by 
the  striking  of  the  oar,  the  collision  of  the  waves  which 
break  against  its  sides,  or  the  loud  flutter  of  the  pigeons,  af- 
frighted from  their  nests  in  the  lofty  roof,  afford  a  pleasure 
which  such  formations  of  scenery  as  this  alone  can  excite. 
The  caverns  themselves  are  also  wonderfully  diversified. 
In  some  parts  they  penetrate  far,  and  terminate  in  dark- 
ness ;  in  others  they  are  pervious,  and  afford  a  romantic 
passage  by  another  opening  equally  superb.  Many  of 
the  rocks  here  are  insulated,  of  a  pyramidal  form,  and 
soar  to  a  great  height.  Of  these  the  bases  are  sometimes 
solid,  at  others  pierced  through  aud  arched.  All  are  co- 
vered with  the  dung  of  innumerable  flights  of  migratory 
biids,  which  annually  resort  here  to  breed,  and  fill  every 
little  projection,  aud  every  hole  which  leaves  them  room 
to  rest. 

"  From  the  termination  of  the  lime-stone  ridge  at  Flam- 
borough U>  the  Humber,  the  cliffs  are  chiefly  of  clay,  w  hich 
forms  the  basis  of  the  upland  termed  the  w  olds ;  and,  near 
Spurnhead,  amber  is  sometimes  found.  The  extensive 
coaet  of  Lincolnshire  is  wholly  flat,  and  the  shore  in  this 
part  is  distinguished  by  churches  in  lieu  of  hills. 

"  Mr.  Pennant  is  of  opinion,  that  the  whole  of  this 
coast  has  been  gained  from  the  sea,  but  that  opinion  ap- 
pears, from  the  following  discovery,  to  be  unfouuded. 
In  the  year  1796,  Joseph  Correa  de  Serra,  a  learned  Por- 
tuguese, visited  this  coast  to  examine  certain  islets  off  the 
village  of  Huttoft,  which  are  perceptible  at  ebb-tide,  and 
found  them  to  be  wholly  composed  of  roots,  trunks, 
branches,  and  leaves,  of  trees  and  shrubs.  The  remains 
of  some  of  these  were  still  standing  on  their  roots,  while 
the  trunks  of  the  greater  part  lay  scattered  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  barks  of  the  trees  and  roots  appeared  generally 
as  fresh  as  when  they  were  growing ;  even  the  thin  mem- 
branes of  the  outer  skin,  being  still  discernible  on  several 
of  the  branches.  The  timber,  on  the  contrary,  whether 
oak,  birch,  or  fir,  which  were  the  chief  species  discovered, 
was  entirely  decomposed,  soft  for  the  greatest  part,  but, 
occasionally,  hard  enough  to  be  fit  for  various  economical 
purposes.    The  trunks,  branches,  and  roots  of  the  de- 
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cayed  trees,  as  is  observed  in  the  fossil-wood  of  Iceland, 
were  considerably  flattened. 

"  Moors  or  fens,  composed  of  similar  materials,  have 
been  found  in  various  spots  in  Lincolnshire.  In  the  large 
tracks  of  low  land  which  lie  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Humber,  a  little  above  its  mouth,  there  is  a  subterraneous 
stratum  of  similar  decayed  trees  and  shrubs;  and,  on 
digging  a  well  at  Sutton,  a  like  stratum  was  found,  sixteen 
feet  below  the  surface,  as  near  as  possible  on  a  level  with 
the  submarine  forest  above  mentioned.  And  when,  by 
direction  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  some  fields  belonging  to 
the  Royal  Society,  in  the  parish  of  Mablethorpe,  were 
bored,  a  moor  of  a  similar  nature  with  the  composition  of 
the  islets  was  found,  four  feet  in  thickness,  under  a  soft 
clay,  and  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  islets.  From  these, 
and  many  other  examples,  it  is  apparent  that  forests  once 
occupied  the  ground  which  is  now  much  beneath  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  which  forests  are  many  of  them  co- 
vered by  superstrata  of  clay.  It  follows,  that  the  sea  in 
this  formerly  lower  part  is  relatively  higher  now  than  the 
land  which  produced  these  trees. 

*  Correa  conjectures,  from  the  perfect  resemblance 
of  the  substrata  in  Flanders,  near  the  sea,  with  those 
of  this  part  of  Lincolnshire,  and  from  the  similar  eleva- 
tion of  the  surface  of  the  two  countries,  that,  by  what- 
ever agency  the  destruction  of  these  forests  in  Lincoln- 
shire was  effected,  the  like  casualty  must  have  befallen 
the  coast  of  Flanders  at  the  "same  time;  and  reasoning 
upon  these  data,  and  shewing  that,  from  historical  re- 
cords, no  material  change  has  happened  to  the  lowermost 
parts  of  Flanders  during  the  last  two  thousand  years,  he 
places  the  epoch  of  this  disaster  at  a  period  considerably 
antecedent  to  that  time. 

"  He  supposes  that  the  present  situation  of  this  forest 
is  the  consequence  of  a  gradual  subsidation  of  the  surface, 
which  may  possibly  have  originated  from  the  decay  of 
some  of  the  bases  upon  which  the  superstrata  then  rested. 
At  the  same  time,  without  following  the  observation,  he 
notices  that  the  ridges  of  high  land  in  Lincolnshire  and  in 
Belgium  are  similar  to  each  other,  and  that  both  contain 
parts  of  tropical  plants  in  a  fossil  state. 

"  It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that  this  forest  may 
have  existed  before  the  universal  deluge,  and  that,  sub- 
siding previously  to,  or  at  the  period  of  the  overflowing 
of  the  waters,  the  present  superstrata  may  have  been  de- 
posited at  that  time. 

"  The  shores  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  present,  some- 
times, precipices  of  loam  and  clay,  at  others,  hillocks  of 
sand,  and  at  others,  again,  low  and  flat  spaces.  Hun- 
stanton Cliff  rises  about  eighty  feet  in  height,  and  is  com- 
posed of  chalk  and  friable  stone,  resting  on  a  base  of 
iron-coloured  pudding-stone,  which  projects  into  the  sea. 
The  coast  of  Essex  is  generally  low.     South  of  the 
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Thames,  the  shores  of  Kent  exhibit  abrupt  cliffs  of  chalk, 
with  layers  of  flint,  resembling  masonry,  of  various  eleva- 
tion, in  uninterrupted  continuation,  from  the  Island  of 
Sheppey  to  Folkstone.  Within  this  space,  the  North 
Foreland  is  a  lofty  promontory,  boldly  extending  into  the 
sea;  while  the  South  Foreland  is  one  of  more  obtuse 
projection,  and  is  connected  with  the  beautiful  cliff's  of 
Dover. 

"  At  Folkstone  ends  the  elevated  land,  formed  by  a  bed 
of  chalk,  the  sides  of  which  are  the  hills  of  that  descrip- 
tion which  extend  in  two  curves  of  different  radii,  from 
Rochester  to  the  sea,  between  Dover  and  Folkstone,  and 
which,  falling  abruptly  on  the  west,  sink  into  a  fine  plain ; 
while  on  the  east,  of  very  gradual  slope,  they  terminate 
in  the  craggy  cliffs  which  form  the  north  and  eastern  parts 
of  Kent. 

"  Between  Folkstone  and  Rye  the  coast  is  so  low,  par- 
ticularly at  Romney  Marsh,  as  to  require  embankments  to 
secure  the  country  from  inundation.    The  relative  level  of 
the  sea  and  land  is,  in  this  quarter,  materially  changed ;  the 
land  having  either  greatly  subsided,  even  within  a  few 
centuries,  or  the  surface  of  the  sea  having  become  much 
higher  than  formerly.    Within  this  distance  light-houses 
are  established  for  the  security  of  navigation.  Between 
Rye  and  Hastings  is  the  termination  of  a  branch  of  hills, 
which  proceeds  hither  from  the  chalk  high  lands  between 
Reigate  and  Guildford;  and  the  shore  consists  of  cliffs 
which  cease  abruptly.    To  this  succeeds  the  low  strand  of 
Pevensey  Bay,  defended  by  martello  towers,  beyond  which, 
from  Beachy  Head  to  Arundel,  the  shores  are  bold,  con- 
sisting of  chalk  and  limestone  cliffs.    Beachy  Head  is  an 
extensive  promontory,  between  Eastbourne  and  Seaford, 
and  is  noted  for  shipwrecks  in  stormy  weather.    It  pro- 
jects boldly  into  the  sea,  the  cliff  being  perpendicular,  and 
the  highest  of  any  on  the  southern  coast  of  England.  It 
has  been  greatly  excavated  by  the  sea  in  several  places, 
overhangs  the  beach  which  gives  it  its  name,  and  contains 
some  vast  caverns,  the  haunt  of  numerous  sea-fowl.  To 
this  headland,  from  Arundel,  the  country  along  the  coast, 
for  a  great  breadth,  rises  into  high  hills,  called  the  South 
Downs,  and  the  shore  is  an  interrupted  continuation  of 
cliffs  of  chalk  and  limestone.   Salsea  Hill  is  a  promontory, 
which,  with  Bembridge  Point,  forms  the  extreme  head- 
lands of  a  bay,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  Portsmouth, 
one  of  the  principal  naval  stations  of  England. 

"The  southern  shore  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  bold  ;  thence 
westward,  the  coast  of  Hampshire  is  low.  At  Dunstone, 
that  of  Dorset  begins  to  exhibit  cliffs  of  sandstone,  which 
continue  to  Weymouth.  To  the  south  of  this  town  is  the 
Isle  of  Portland,  as  it  is  termed,  although,  in  reality,  a  pe- 
ninsula, joined  to  the  land  by  the  Chesil  Bank,  which  is  a 
heap  of  pebbles  thrown  up  by  the  sea.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  contiguous  to  Portland,  these  pebbles  are  as  large 
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as  an  egg;  some  beautifully  veined,  and  others  nearly 
transparent,  but,  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the 
island  where  they  lay,  they  gradually  diminish  until  they 
are  lost  in  fine  gravel. 

"  The  sides  of  the  island  are  formed  of  high  rocks  of 
sandstone  of  an  excellent  quality  for  building,  called,  from 
the  island,  Portland  stone ;  numerous  quarries  of  which 
are  wrought.  Portland  Race,  on  the  south  of  the  island, 
is  an  eddy  of  two  currents,  dangerous  even  in  the  calmest 
season.  On  Portland  Hill,  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
island,  stand  the  old  and  new  lighthouses,  and  near  the 
latter  is  a  remarkable  cavern,  from  which  water  rises  up 
like  a  fountain.  From  Portland  to  Lime  Regis,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  coast  of  Dorset  is  chiefly  low,  with  a  pebbly 
beach,  which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  is  the  case  of  the 
shores  of  Devonshire  round  to  Plymouth.  Within  the 
latter  line  of  coast  is  Torbay,  the  resort  of  vessels  during 
tnt  pi  c valence  of  westerly  and  south-westerly  winds,  and 
particularly  of  the  royal  navy.  It  is  formed  by  two  capes, 
the  northernmost  termed  Bob's  Nose,  the  southernmost 
Berry  Head,  distant  from  each  other  about  seven  miles. 
The  bay  is  secure  against  all  winds,  but  those  from  be- 
tween the  east  and  the  south. 

"  Plymouth  is  a  second  considerable  naval  station,  lying 
upon  a  creek  of  the  sea,  which  at  its  bottom  receives  the 
river  Tamar.    Fourteen  miles  distant,  in  the  middle  of  the 
sea,  and  upon  the  summit  of  the  largest  of  the  Eddystone 
rocks,  a  light-house  is  erected,  eighty  feet  high  ;  it  is  built 
of  granite  and  Portland  stone,  the  former  outwards,  and 
consists  of  four  rooms,  with  a  gallery  and  lantern  at  the 
top.    The  southern  coast  of  Cornwall  is  chiefly  a  flat 
shore,  and  presents  but  two  remarkable  objects,  but  those 
are  of  great  importance  as  landmarks  ;  viz.  the  promontory 
of  the  Lizard-point,  which  is  visible  from  a  considerable 
distance  at  sea,  and  that  of  the  Land's-end,  which  is  of 
inferior  elevation.    Between  them  lies  Mount's  Bay.  The 
western  coast  is  formed  by  the  sides  of  a  jidge  of  hills 
running  parallel  with  it  from  the  Land's-end  to  the  river 
Terridge,  which  empties  itself  into  the  mouth  of  the  Bristol 
Channel  at  Barnstable.    These  sides  are  sometimes  lost  in 
the  level  before  they  reach  the  sea,  at  others  they  present  ab- 
rupt cliffs  of  freestone  and  granite.    This  ridge  is  further 
continued  beyond  Barnstable  to  Minehead.    About  thirty- 
miles  north-east  of  the  Land's-end  is  St.  Ive's  Bay,  secure 
against  all  winds,  except  those  from  between  north-north- 
east and  north-north-west.    Eighty  miles  beyond,  in  a 
north-east  direction,  is  Lundy  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bristol  Channel.   It  lies  about  ten  miles  north  of  Hartland 
Point,  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  is  about  five  miles 
long,  and  two  broad,  and  is  encompassed  by  inaccessible 
rocks.    In  the  north  part  of  the  island  is  a  high  pyramidal 
rock,  called  the  Constable,  which  serves  as  a  beacon  for 
vessels  making  the  Bristol  Channel. 
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"  North-east  of  Barnstable  Bay  is  that  of  Swansea, 
lying  between  Sker  Point  and  the  south-western  promon- 
tory, which  is  the  extreme  of  the  county.    This  bay  is  se- 
cure against  all  winds,  and  has  excellent  anchorage :  it 
receives  several  small  streams  from  the  mountains.  The 
peninsulated  promontory,  called  St.  Gower,  presents  a  very 
bold  shore  of  lofty  lirne-stone  rocks.    Beyond  the  pro- 
montory to  the  west  is  Caermarthen  Bay,  famous  for  the 
salmon  caught  in  it,  as  well  as  in  several  rivers  which  here 
fall  into  the  sea.    It  is  a  good  roadstead,  secure  from  all 
winds  except  those  from  the  south-west ;  the  shores  are 
mostly  low,  and  never  very  prominent.    The  sea-coast  of 
Pembroke  is  hilly,  with  steep  cliffs,  and  on  its  western 
side  are  many  rocks.    St.  Gower's  Head  and  Crow  Point 
are  the  chief  land-marks.     Milfordhaven,  the  entrance 
of  which  is  north  of  Crow  Point,  is  the  most  commodi- 
ous harbour  in  England.    It  contains  sixteen  creeks,  five 
bays,  and  thirteen  roadsteads,  in  which  one  thousand  sail 
of  shipping  may  ride  in  perfect  security  :  but,  unfortunate  ly, 
its  mouth  is  much  exposed,  so  as  to  rendei  the  approach 
to  it  highly  dangerous  in  tempestuous  weather.  Twenty 
miles  west  of  it,  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  is  a  light-house. 
The  Skomar  Islands  on  the  south,  and  Ramsey  Island 
on  the  north,  and  the  extreme  points  of  St.  Bride's  Bay. 
On  the  north-east  of  Ramsey  Island  is  the  Strumble  H* ad, 
which,  projecting  about  seven  miles  in  a  north-western  di- 
rection, forms  Newport  Bay,  in  which  are  several  secure 
havens.    The  shores  of  Cardiganshire  are  low,  and  have 
suffered  so  materially  from  inroads  of  the  sea,  that  an  ex- 
tensive tract,  which  was  once  famous  for  numerous  towns, 
now  comprises  only  a  few  villages.    The  shores  of  Me- 
rionethshire are  partly  prominent  and  partly  low,  but 
several  of  its  mountains  are  visible. some  distance  off  at 
sea.    Bardsey  Island,  in  Cardiganshire,  lies  off  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  long  promontory  formed  by  a  branch  from 
Snowdon,  which,  before  it  reaches  the  sea,  sinks  into 
the  earth.    It  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  Caernarvon 
Bay,  and  the  northern  point  of  that  of  Cardigan.  The 
southern  side  of  the  promontory  is  not  very  prominent, 
but  part  of  the  northern  has  lofty  precipices  next  the  sea, 
occasioned  by  the  abscission  of  the  sides  of  the  branch 
from  Snowdon.    The  point  of  Holyhead,  west  of  Angle- 
sea,  well  known  as  the  most  commodious  place  of  pas- 
sage to  and  from  Dublin,  forms  a  vast  cavernous  precipice 
above  the  sea,  the  hollows  of  which  are  frequented  by 
immense  flocks  of  sea-fowl.    Off  the*eastern  point  are 
the  steep  rocky  isles  of  Preistholme  ;  a  noted  resort  of 
birds  of  various  kinds,  particularly  puffins,  which  breed 
in  the  rabbit-burrows ;  and  the  steep  sides  of  Skerries,  or 
the  Isle  of  Seals,  off  its  northern  points,  are  celebrated 
for  the  vast  shoals  of  fish  which  are  found  there,  as  well 
as  for  the  seals  which  pursue  and  prey  jpon  them.  Preist- 
holme Island  and  Great  Orme's  Head,  form  Conway  Har- 
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bour :  on  the  north  of  which,  in  one  part,  Penmaunmawr 
raises  its  towering  head  above  the  waves  in  many  a  preci- 
pice. On  the  west  of  the  bay  are  shallows,  called  Lavan 
Sands.  Of  Flintshire  and  Cheshire,  the  coast  is  low,  and 
presents  nothing  remarkable.  The  Dee  and  the  Mersey 
in  this  part  empty  their  waters  into  the  sea ;  and,  being 
navigable,  form  the  prosperity  of  Chester  and  Liverpool, 
which  are  situated  on  their  banks.  The  shores  of  Lan- 
cashire are  of  a  similar  description  with  those  of  the  two 
preceding  counties,  and  offer  little  worthy  of  mention, 
except  the  Bay  of  Morecambe,  formed  by  the  southern 
extremity  of  Walney  Island  and  Rossall  Point,  about 
twelve  miles  broad,  and  projecting  as  far  inland  ;  and  Sol- 
way  Frith,  inclosed,  on  one  side,  by  the  west  and  northern 
part  of  the  county,  and,  on  the  other,  by  part  of  Scot- 
land. 

The  soil  of  England  varies  materially  in  the  different 
counties.  The  most  prevalent  bases  are — in  the  eastern 
and  south-eastern  division,  chalk;  and  the  superstrata  clay 
of  different  descriptions,  loam,  flint,  limestone,  sand,  and 
mostly,  at  the  surface,  vegetable  mould ;  in  the  northern 
parts,  freestone,  slate,  or  schistus,  with  similar  superstrata  ; 
and  in  the  south-western  and  western  division,  calcareous 
stone,  granite,  in  parts  decomposed,  limestone,  schistus, 
and  moor-stone  of  various  descriptions,  with  several  su- 
perincumbent earths. 

Rivers,  Lakes,  #c]  Of  the  various  rivers  which  irri- 
gate the  soil  and  embellish  the  landscape  in  England,  the 
Thames  is  the  most  important,  whether  we  consider  its 
size,  the  distance  for  which  it  is  navigable  from  the  sea, 
the  easy  communication  it  affords  with  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  by  means  of  the  different  canals  which  connect  it 
with  other  streams,  the  myriads  of  vessels  which  are  waft- 
ed across  its  bosom,  fraught  with  the  riches  of  the  com- 
mercial world,  or  the  picturesque  scenery  through  which 
its  waters  glide.  It  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Cotswold  hills, 
in  Gloucestershire,  under  the  denomination  of  the  Churne, 
and  runs  in  a  south-south-east  direction  to  Cricklade,  in 
that  county.  From  thence  its  course  is  eastward,  with  a 
slight  inclination  towards  the  north,  as  far  as  to  where  it 
receives  the  Windrush,  whence  it  makes  a  curve  to  Abing- 
don. During  this  course,  it  becomes  mingled  with  several 
tributary  streams  ;  the  Isis  at  Cricklade,  from  the  south  ; 
the  Roy,  and  the  Ock,  which,  flowing  eastward,  joins  it 
at  Abingdon  ;  from  the  north,  devolving  from  the  same 
ridge  of  hills  which  gives  rise  to  the  Churne,  the  Colue, 
the  Lech,  the  Windrush,  and  the  Evenlode.  From 
Abingdon,  with  many  sinuosities,  it  runs  east-south-east  to 
Reading,  receiving  in  its  course,  the  Ray,  and  the  Thame, 
which  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  north-eastern  chalk  ridge 
beyond  Aylesbury.  At  Reading,  on  the  south,  it  is  joined 
by  the  Kennet,  and  a  little  beyond,  by  the  Lodden.  From 
Reading,  it  serpentines  towards  the  north ;  returning  to 
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the  same  parallel  of  latitude  at  Staines,  where  its  volume 
is  augmented  by  the  waters  of  the  Colne.  Hence  to  Kings- 
ton, its  direction  is  eastward,  in  which  course  it  receives 
the  Wey  from  Farnham,  and  the  Mole,  on  the  south. 
From  Kingston,  its  course  to  Brentford  is  north,  and 
thence,  with  many  windings,  eastward  to  the  sea.  Be- 
tween London  and  the  sea  it  receives  the  Lea  from  Hert- 
fordshire, and  the  Roding  from  Essex,  on  the  north ;  on 
the  south,  the  Darent,  and,  close  to  its  mouth,  the  Med- 
way  from  Kent. 

This  river  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  to  London,  and 
for  barges  and  small  craft  a3  far  as  Lechlade.  It  is  also 
joined  to  the  Severn  by  a  canal  at  Lechlade;  by  a  canal 
from  Warwick,  at  Oxford;  and,  by  the  Grand  Junction 
Canal  at  Brentford,  it  communicates  with  various  canals 
and  rivers,  which  admit  of  water-carriage  from  London 
to  most  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Its  water 
is  excellent,  and  abounds  in  fish ;  and  its  fertile  banks  are 
covered,  particularly  near  the  metropolis,  by  numerous 
seats  and  pleasure-grounds,  commanding  most  delight- 
ful prospects.  The  whole  length  of  its  course  is  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  miles,  and  the  tide-flows  as  high 
as  Richmond,  between  eighty  and  ninety  miles  from  the 
ocean. 

The  Severn  ranks  next  in  celebrity,  for  the  extent  of 
its  course,  the  distance  for  which  it  is  navigable,  and  the 
commerce  which  it  sustains.  It  rises  from  several  sources 
below  Mount  Plinlimmon,  in  Wales,  the  different  streams 
from  which  unite  at  Llanidloes ;  thence  it  pursues  a  wind- 
ing course,  in  a  north-eastern  direction,  to  Shrewsbury,  in 
which  distance  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  miles  it  re- 
ceives many  tributary  streamlets.  At  Shrewsbury,  it  winds 
considerably,  and  receives  the  Tern  at  the  foot  of  the 
Wreken,  about  which  it  describes  a  semicircle;  then, 
curving  repeatedly,  it  flows  towards  Colebrook  Dale, 
whence  it  flows  in  a  north-north-west  direction  to  Tewkes- 
bury. Within  this  course,  besides  inferior  streams,  it 
receives  the  Teme  at  Worcester,  from  the  west;  and,  at 
Tewkesbury,  the  Avon  from  the  north-east ;  after  which, 
turning  to  the  south-west,  it  winds  its  way  to  the  Bris- 
tol Channel,  receiving  at  its  mouth  the  Wye  from  the 
north,  and  the  Avon  from  the  south-east. 

The  whole  course  of  the  Severn  is  about  three  hundred 
and  twenty  miles;  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  twenty 
of  which  it  is  navigable,  viz.  to  beyond  Shrewsbury,  where 
it  is  between  three  and  four  hundred  feet  wide.  It  is 
united  to  the  Mersey  by  the  Chester  Canal;  to  the  Huni- 
ber  and  Liverpool,  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Canal ;  to  the 
Thames  by  a  canal,  which,  beginning  near  Stroud,  ter- 
minates at  Lechlade  ;  and  to  the  Trent,  by  the  Lancaster 
Canal.  This  river  is  particularly  famed  for  the  excellent 
salmon  with  which  it  abounds. 

The  Humber  is  the  name  of  a  large  estuary,  into  which 
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a  collection  of  various  rivers,  received  by  the  Trent,  the 
Ouse,  &c,  disembogue  their  waters. 

The  Trent  rises  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  stony 
branch,  proceeding  from  the  Peak  of  Derby,  in  a  south- 
west direction,  to  Ellesniere,  in  Shropshire,  ten  miles 
north  of  Newcastle-under-Line,  in  Staffordshire.  At  first 
it  takes  a  circular  direction  towards  the  south-east,  bending 
to  the  south  as  far  as  within  ten  miles  north  of  Tamworth, 
on  the  borders  of  Leicestershire,  where  it  receives  the 
Tame,  flowing  through  that  town.  Afterwards,  it  flows 
north-east,  towards  Burton-upon-Trent,  a  little  beyond 
which,  it  is  increased  by  the  confluence  of  the  Dove  from 
the  north-west ;  shortly  after,  turning  towards  the  east,  it 
takes  up  the  Derweut,  which  falls  from  the  Derby  moun- 
tains, and,  rising  towards  the  north,  flows  by  Nottingham 
and  Newark  to  the  Humber. 

The  course  of  this  river  is  about  two  hundred  aud  fifty 
miles.  It  is  navigable  beyond  Buiton-upon-Trent,  one 
hundred  and  seventy  miles  from  the  Humber,  for  barges 
of  considerable  burthen  ;  and,  by  means  of  canals,  has 
a  communication  with  the  principal  rivers  of  the  kingdom. 
It  abounds  in  excellent  fish,  particularly  trout. 

The  Ouse  rises  under  a  prominent  mountain,  called 
Morvel  Hill,  on  the  borders  of  Westmoreland  aud  York- 
shire, forty  miles  west  of  Richmond,  in  the  latter  county. 
Thither,  under  the  denomination  of  the  Swale,  it  directs 
its  winding  course  until  its  confluence  with  the  Ure,  at 
Aldborough  :  in  its  way  it  receives  several  small  streams, 
proceeding,  after  the  junction,  in  a  south-east  direction  to 
York,  it  meets  the  Dale  from  Knaresborough,  on  the 
right.  From  York  it  flows  in  a  semicircle,  which  has 
many  sinuosities,  towards  the  Humber. 

Between  York  and  its  conflux  with  the  Humber,  it 
receives  the  Wharfe,  a  navigable  river,  flowing  from  the 
west  by  Tadcaster;  the  Caulder,  a  navigable  stream, 
which  passes  by  Halifax  and  Wakefield,  and  unites  with 
the  Air;  this  latter  river,  likewise  navigable,  which  runs 
by  Leeds,  Pontefract,  and  Snauh ;  and  the  Don,  another 
navigable  river,  which  laves  Sheffield,  Rotherham,  and 
Doncaster :  these  severally  upon  the  right.  On  the  left, 
the  Den"  ent,  a  river  navigable  from  New  Malton,  contri- 
butes its  stream  to  the  general  collection  before  it  falls  into 
the  Humber. 

Lakes  are  not  numerous  in  England,  and  those  which 
do  occur  are  not  of  great  magnitude  ;  the  principal  are  in 
the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland. 

Derwent-water,  near  Keswick,  is  of  an  irregular  figure, 
and  on  three  sides  is  bounded  by  romantic  mountains, 
abounding  in  precipices,  lofty  natural  walls  of  stone,  and 
overhanging  rocks,  contrasted  with  insular  pyramidal  hills, 
and  others  of  smooth  and  verdant  surface,  feathered  with 
trees.  This  lake  is  subject  to  violent  agitations,  frequently 
without  any  apparent  cause,  and,  within  the  last  forty 
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years,  no  less  than  fourteen  islands  have  suddenly  emerged 
from  the  bottom,  and  remained  for  various  lengths  of  time 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  One,  in  the  year 
1798,  was  five  hundred  and  forty  feet  long,  by  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  wide,  and  remained  buoyant  for  the  space 
of  six  weeks.  They  are  always  connected  by  one  side  to 
the  grassy  turf  at  the  edges  of  the  lake.  If,  w  ithin  a  few 
days  after  their  first  appearance,  a  pole  be  run  into  them 
to  the  depth  of  three  or  six  feet,  inflammable  gas,  for 
several  seconds,  bubbles  up  like  a  pot  boiling  violently, 
and  a  sulphureous  smell  arises.  One,  which  was  ex- 
amined on  the  7th  of  October,  1801,  was  thirty  feet  by 
fifteen,  of  an  oval  shape.  The  top  was  a  fine  firm  mud, 
thickly  set  with  a  young  aquatic  plant.  On  a  boat-hook 
being  thrust  into  it  for  four  feet,  the  upper  surface,  for 
two  feet  in  depth,  appeared  of  firm  mud,  which  after- 
wards became  of  less  consistence,  and  full  of  partially 
decayed  leaves,  and  roots  of  trees  and  plants.  On  with- 
drawing the  hook,  the  water  bubbled  up  to  the  height  of 
two  inches. 

Another  of  these  islands,  which  rose  on  the  20th  of 
July,  1808,  was,  in  most  places,  sufficiently  firm  to  allow 
of  persons  walking  on  it;  its  dimensions  were  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  by  seventy-five. 

Derwent-water  is  five  miles  long  by  two  in  breadth, 
and  empties  its  superfluous  waters  by  means  of  the  river 
Derweut. 

Bassenthwaite  Lake,  which  is  formed  by  the  river  Der- 
weut, in  its  passage  to  the  sea,  is  about  four  miles  long, 
and,  in  some  parts,  three-quarters  broad.  On  the  south- 
east of  it,  Mount  Skiddaw  rears  its  elevated  head;  and, 
on  the  south-west  it  is  bounded  by  mountains  of  inferior 
elevation.  In  its  course  northward,  it  is  bordered  by  a 
pleasant  and  fertile  valley.  The  mountains,  whose  banks 
reach  to  the  verge  of  the  lake,  are  diversified  by  cultivated 
spots,  and  abrupt  and  wooay  precipices. 

Crummock-water,  on  the  north-western  side  of  the 
mountains  which  bound  the  preceding  lake,  is  four  miles 
in  length  by  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  is  connected  with 
Buttermere,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  by  nearly  half  a 
mile  in  breadth.  Between  these  two  lakes  is  a  beautiful 
plain  ;  the  sides,  on  the  east,  are  lofty  mountains  clothed 
w  ith  w  ood  ;  on  the  west,  hills  of  gentle  slope,  and  covered 
with  verdure.  One  of  the  islands  in  Crummock  Lake  is 
a  steril  rock ;  the  other  two  are  well  covered  w  ith  wood. 
These  lakes  lie  to  the  west  of  Keswick,  at  a  distance  of 
about  thirteen  miles. 

Ullswater,  five  miles  south-west  of  Penrith,  is  about 
eight  miles  long,  and  three-quarters  broad.  Its  vicinity  pre- 
sents a  picturesque  landscape,  diversified  with  woods  and 
meadows,  rocks,  and  rugged  hills.  Its  shores  have  many 
pleasing  windings,  and  various  islets,  feathered  with  trees, 
diversify  its  western  surface.    At  its  eastern  extremities, 
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owing  to  the  angles  formed  by  the  mountains  which  en- 
close it  in  this  part,  sounds  are  echoed  in  a  surprising 
manner. 

At  the  distance  of  seven  miles  south-east  is  Hawswater, 
three  miles  long  by  half  a  mile  broad.  About  the  middle 
it  is  intersected  by  a  low  promontory,  near  to  which  its 
depth  is  said  to  be  fifty  fathoms.  Its  margin  is  ornament- 
ed by  several  cultivated  patches,  amid  handsome  groves  of 
trees. 

Winandermeer,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Westmoreland, 
is  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  lake  in  England ;  and  is 
said  to  have  received  its  name  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons, 
from  its  winding  banks.  It  is  about  ten  miles  in  length, 
from  north  to  south;  but  its  greatest  breadth  does  not 
exceed  one  mile.  In  some  parts  it  is  of  a  vast  depth, 
and  is  well  stored  with  a  fine  fish,  called  char,  which  is 
rarely  found  elsewhere,  except  in  some  of  the  lakes  of 
America.  It  contains  several  islands,  one  of  which  mea- 
sures twenty-five  acres. 

Mountains,  Forests,  #c]  Though  England  is  full  of 
delightful  slopes  and  rising  grounds,  it  contains  few  ele- 
vations worthy  of  the  name  of  mountains.  The  principal 
are  the  Cheviot  Hills,  on  the  borders  of  Scotland;  the 
Wolds,  in  Yorkshire;  the  Chiltern,  in  Buckinghamshire; 
Malvern,  in  Worcestershire;  Cotswold,  in  Gloucester- 
shire; Wrekin,  in  Shropshire  ;  &c. 

The  Cheviot  Hills  commence  at  the  extremity  of  North- 
umberland, and  the  highest  summits  which  they  present 
are  at  their  origin,  where  that  properly  called  Cheviot 
Hill  is  discernible  sixty  miles  distant;  and  at  their  junction 
with  the  northern  ridge  at  Hert  FiaH.  They  are  composed 
of  granite,  slate,  limestone,  and  freestone. 

The  northern  ridge  is  of  unequal  elevation,  but  rises 
from  the  highest  ground,  as  is  apparent  from  the  course 
of  the  rivers  which  flow  from  it  to  the  east  and  west ; 
and,  fmni  the  uniformity  of  this  circumstance,  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  chain,  from  Hert  Fiall  to  Colnbrooke 
Dale,  where  it  begins  to  decline,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  basement  of  the  mountains  is  nearly  upon  a  level. 
This  chain  throws  out  its  branches  until  it  reaches  the 
parallel  of  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire,  where  a  large  cluster 
of  rocky  hills  is  projected  into  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland, which,  at  the  summit,  present  white  slate,  or 
argillaceous  schistus,  and  calcareous  stone,  and  exhibit, 
on  their  broken  sides,  slate,  limestone,  and  freestone.  Be- 
yond this  projection,  the  ridges  throw  out  a  number  of 
short  branches,  in  various  directions. 

In  the  duchies  of  Cumberland  and  Northumberland, 
the  hills  are  formed  of  beds  of  freestone,  nearly  horizon- 
tal, black  schistus,  and  limestone,  with  argillaceous  and 
calcareous  superstrata. 

Ingleborough  Hill,  near  the  middle  of  the  higher  parts 
of  the  chain,  is  about  thirty  miles  in  circumference,  and, 
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near  the  surface,  consists  of  limestoue.  Its  eastern  side 
is  covered  with  marine  deposits  and  shells  to  near  its  sum- 
mit, which  consists  of  freestone,  grit,  and  sandstone, 
with  small  grains  of  quartz.  It  also  yields,  in  parts,  black 
and  brown  marble,  thin  slate,  and  some  lead-ore,  em- 
bedded in  black  argillaceous  schistus  and  calcareous 
stone. 

Limestone,  grit  or  freestone,  and  black  and  argillaceous 
schistus,  in  horizontal  beds,  continue  the  components  of 
the  chain,  as  far  as  Derbyshire,  but,  in  that  county,  the 
strata  are  seldom  horizontal ;  they  lose  themselves  ob- 
liquely, and  very  rarely  preserve  the  same  direction.  In 
some  places,  one  portion  of  the  beds  seems  to  preserve  its 
primitive  position,  while  the  other  part  is  sunk  in  the  val- 
ley. Those  which  remain  firm,  and  which  appear  to  have 
had  a  portion  rent  from  them  by  some  violent  convulsion 
of  nature,  look  like  steep  rocks,  and  exhibit  the  resem- 
blance of  a  country  of  granitic  mountains  of  primitive 
formation.  But  this  appearance  does  not  bear  the  test  of 
examination. 

The  thickness  of  freestone,  in  this  part  of  the  chain,  is 
various,  as  is  its  colour  and  consistence;  and  small  grains 
of  quartz  are  observed  in  it,  cemented  by  an  argillaceous 
substance. 

The  thickness  of  the  black  slate  is  from  one  hundred 
and  forty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  containing,  oc- 
casionally, considerable  fragments  of  black  and  fetid 
limestone. 

The  calcareous  beds,  beneath  the  limestone,  are  from 
thirty-live  to  fifty  yards  thick,  aud,  in  some  places,  of 
great  hardness. 

Beyond  Derby,  the  ridge  declines,  and  becomes  more 
united.  At  Ware,  in  Shropshire,  a  branch  proceeds  in  a 
curve,  which  is  lost  at  Ellesmere.  From  Ware,  it  pro- 
ceeds to  near  Bewdley,  where,  sinking  beneath  the  Wye, 
it  again  rises;  sinks  at  its  arrival  at  the  Tame,  appears 
again  in  the  Malvern  Hills,  exhibiting  granitic  rocks,  with 
cherl  aud  hornblende-slate,  and  terminates  at  the  forest  of 
Dean. 

A  ridge,  running  almost  parallel  with  the  preceding 
chain,  begins  near  Northallerton.  It  is  of  inferior  elevation, 
and  consists  of  calcareous  stone;  the  northern  line  of  it 
joins  the  north-eastern  ridge  of  slate  and  freestone,  which, 
beginning  near  Stamford,  proceeds,  in  a  south-west  direc- 
tion, through  Northamptonshire,  Warwickshire,  and  the 
duchy  of  Gloucester. 

Another  ridge,  consisting  almost  exclusively  of  chalk 
and  flint-stones,  runs  almost  parallel  with  the  last  men- 
tioned, first  bending  southward  from  Burnham,  in  Nor- 
folk, to  Bury  St.  Edmund's;  and,  passing  through  part  of 
Suffolk,  Cambridgeshire,  Herts,  Bedford,  Buckingham- 
shire, Oxfordshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Dorset,  ends  with  the 
sea  at  Dorchester. 
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Auolher  ridge  of  chalk,  which  appears  either  at  the 
surface  or  at  a  short  depth,  in  all  the  counties  south  of 
the  chain  from  Bumham  to  Dorset,  rising  at  Ludgershall, 
runs  directly  eastward,  through  Hampshire  and  Surry  into 
Kent,  throwing  oft  a  branch  of  sand  and  limestone,  mixed 
with  iron,  near  Guildford,  to  the  sea  at  Hastings. 

The  forests  of  England  are  few,  and  insufficient  for 
the  supply  of  the  necessary  timber  for  its  domestic  pui- 
poses.  Its  inhabitants  are  therefore  obliged  to  import  a 
considerable  quantity,  from  countries  more  thinly  peopled, 
and  better  ciothed  with  trees.  The  forest  of  Dean,  Sher- 
wood Forest,  that  of  Windsor,  and  the  New  Forest  in 
Hampshire,  with  others  of  iufeiior  extent,  which  are  royal 
demesnes,  suffice,  with  what  is  purchased  of  individuals, 
to  supply  the  demand  of  oak.  for  the  royal  navy.  The  oak 
of  England  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  deemed  superior, 
for  ship  building,  to  that  produced  in  any  other  part  of  the 
globe. 

The  small  quantity  of  woodland  in  the  country  is  to 
be  attributed  not  only  to  the  necessary  encroachments  of 
agriculture,  from  the  increase  of  population,  but  to  the 
abundance  of  coal  which  is  found  in  many  districts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  th«  facility  afforded  to  its  transport,  from 
the  great  extent  of  the  coasts,  and  the  numerous  chauuels 
of  inland  navigation,  to  others  in  which  it  is  not  produced; 
thus  rendering  unnecessary  the  culture  of  trees  for  fuel. 

The  forest  of  Dean  covers  that  part  of  Gloucester- 
shire which  lies  between  the  Severn  and  the  Wye :  its 
superficial  contents  are  neaily  fifty  square  miles,  or  thirty 
thousand  acies. 

Sherwood  Forest  is  about  twenty-one  miles  in  length, 
by  a  breadth  of  from  seven  to  nine  miles,  and  compnses 
about  one  bundled  thousand  acres.  The  land  and  deer 
of  this  forest,  by  grant  of  the  crown,  have  been  long  in 
the  hands  of  individuals,  the  trees  alone  being  reserved. 

Windsor  Forest  is  fifty-six  miles  in  circumference,  and 
contains  neaily  one  hundred  thousand  acres. 

The  New  Forest,  which  received  its  denomination  from 
its  being  added,  by  William  the  Conqueror,  to  those  which 
previously  belonged  to  the  crown,  extends  from  Godshill 
to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles ;  its  breadth  is 
about  fifteen  miles:  it  comprises  ninety-two  thousaud  acres 
of  land.  In  this  forest,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Bere,  in  the 
south-eastern  part  of  Hampshire,  which  consists  of  sixteen 
thousaud  acres,  great  quantities  of  sheep,  and  a  number  of 
small  horses,  are  bred;  and  the  hogs  which  range  among 
them,  and  subsist  on  acorns  and  beech-mast,  are  considered 
superior  to  any  in  the  kingdom. 

Metals  and  Minerals.]  Among  the  minerals  of  England, 
the  tin-mines  of  Cornwall  claim  a  prominent  place.  They 
appear  to  have  been  wrought  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
formed  a  lucrative  trade,  in  the  hands  of  the  Caithaginians, 
several  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  The  richest  and 
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largest  mine  in  the  duchy  is  Polgoolh,  situated  two  miles 
south-west  from  St.  Austle.  It  has  not  less  than  fifty 
shafts,  twenty-six  of  which  are  still  in  use,  with  as  many 
horizontal  whims  or  wheels*  The  principal  vein  of  ore, 
which  is  six  feet  thick,  runs  from  east  to  west,  and  dips 
to  the  north,  at  the  rate  of  about  six  feet  in  a  fathom. 
Towards  the  east  it  divides  into  two  branches.  This  vein 
is  intersected  by  another,  which  cuts  the  former  nearly  at 
right  angles,  running  north  and  south,  and  dipping  to  the 
east.  The  extent  of  this  mine  has  not  been  ascertained; 
it  has,  however,  already  been  worked  to  the  distance  of  a 
mile.  The  depth  of  the  shaft,  where  the  steam-engine 
empties  the  mine  of  its  water,  is  about  one  hundred  and 
ten  fathoms,  and  the  machine,  at  each  stroke,  draws  up  a 
column  of  water  thirty  feet  in  height,  by  a  diameter  of 
fifteen  inches.  The  profit  of  this  mine  was  formerly  twenty 
thousand  pounds  annually. 

At  the  stream  tin-works  of  St.  Austleinoor,  called  Poth 
stream-works,  tin  is  found  near  the  surface,  in  a  very  pure 
slate.  The  spot  where  this  occurs  is  a  narrow  vale,  about 
a  furlong  wide,  running  nearly  three  miles  from  the  town 
of  St.  Austle,  southward  to  the  sea.  On  each  side,  and 
at  the  head  above  St.  Austle,  are  several  lulls,  and  between 
them  little  valleys,  all  of  which  discharge  then  waters, 
and  whatever  is  brought  by  the  torrents  from  the  higher 
grounds,  into  St.  Austle's  Moor,  whence  the  ground  of  this 
moor  is  entirely  adventitious  for  above  three  fathoms  deep; 
the  streams  from  the  hills  on  each  side  being  here  collected 
and  ranged  in  floors,  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  materials, 
and  the  successive  dates  of  their  coming  hither.  The  up- 
permost coat  consists  of  three  layers  of  earth,  clay,  and 
pebblv  gravel,  about  five  feet  deep;  the  next  stratum  is 
about  six  feet  deep,  of  greater  consistence,  the  stones 
pebble-formed,  with  a  gravelly  sand  intermixed.  On  re- 
moving these  two  coverings,  great  number  of  tin-stones 
are  found  of  various  sizes,  from  that  of  a  goose's  egg,  down 
to  that  of  the  finest  sand.  The  tin  is  inserted  in  a  stratum 
of  loose  smoothened  stones,  from  a  foot  diameter  down- 
wards to  the  smallest  pebble.  From  the  present  surface 
down  to  the  solid  rock,  the  medium  depth  is  eighteen  feet; 
in  the  solid  rock  there  is  no  tin.  This  stream-tin  is  of  the 
purest  kind,  and  great  part  of  it,  without  any  other  ma- 
nagement than  being  washed  upon  the  spot,  produces  thir- 
teen parts  for  twenty  at  the  melting-house. 

At  Par,  to  which  place  these  stream-works  extend,  the 
sand  is  seventy  feet  deep,  and  in  it  large  blocks  of  granite 
lie  buried.  The  soil  itself,  from  the  shells  which  are  found 
at  all  depths,  appears  to  have  been  formed  partly  by  a 
marine  deposit,  and  partly  of  materials  washed  from  the 
oranite  ridges  about  Luxulian  and  Llanlivery.  The  stream- 
works  receive  their  denomination  from  the  practice  of 
washing  off  from  these  beds  the  superincumbent  strata  of 
mud  and  sand,  by  brisk  streams  of  water,  made  to  pass 
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over  them  in  little  channels,  so  as  to  leave  the  pebbles  at 
the  bottom.  At  Poth  is  found  wood-tin,  so  called  from 
the  appearance  of  wood  which  some  of  the  pebbles  exhibit. 
It  has  nearly  the  colour  of  haematites,  with  fine  striae  con- 
verging to  the  different  centres.  It  is  sufficiently  hard  to 
give  sparks  with  steel,  and,  when  broken,  has  a  fibrous 
appearance. 

The  mining  district,  in  which  tin  is  found  in  Cornwall, 
commences  at  Penrhyn,  and  extends  north  and  west  to 
the  sea,  giving  employment  to  a  great  number  of  hands, 
and  affording  a  considerable  revenue  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  as  duke  of  Cornwall  and  lord  of  the  soil. 

The  principal  mines,  besides  those  of  Polgooth,  are  the 
Hael  Unity;  Poldice,  in  Gwennap  ;  Cook's  Kitchen,  in 
Illogan ;  Trevennen,  near  Helston ;  Rosewall  Hill,  near 
St.  Ive's;  and  Botallock,  near  St.  Just.  These,  upon  an 
average,  produce  tin,  per  month,  of  the  value  of  six  or 
eight  thousand  pounds,  and  give  employment  to  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men  at  each  mine.  The  stream- 
work  at  Carnan,  near  Truro,  yields  about  eight  thousand 
pounds  annually.  The  number  of  inferior  mines  and 
stream-works  are  between  one  and  two  hundred. 

According  to  the  stannary  laws  of  Cornwall,  any  per- 
son who,  from  certain  symptoms,  suspects  the  presence 
of  tin  on  his  estate,  must  obtain  leave  of  the  lord  of  the 
soil  before  he  attempts  to  work  it ;  but,  on  a  waste  or 
unenclosed  common,  not  before  appropriated,  any  one 
has  the  liberty  to  bound  the  spot  on  which  he  is  solicitous 
of  working  (after  due  notice  given  to  the  stannary  court, 
and  formally  registering  the  intended  bounds).  The  mode 
of  distinguishing  the  portion  of  land  thus  collected,  is  by 
digging  a  small  pit  at  each  angle  of  the  appropriation, 
which  pits  are  called  bounds.  The  spots  thus  bounded, 
the  pits  of  which  must  constantly  be  kept  open,  become 
afterwards  so  far  the  property  of  the  bounder,  that  his 
consent  is  as  necessary  to  any  adventurers  who  might  wish 
to  open  the  ground,  as  that  of  the  lord  of  the  soil  in  the 
instance  of  enclosure. 

The  lord's  share  of  the  profits,  whose  land  is  opened, 
(which  is  called  his  dish,)  is  generally  one-sixth,  or  one- 
eighth  part,  free  of  expense. 

The  ore  is  blasted  with  gunpowder,  and,  on  being  raised 
out  of  the  mine,  it  is  divided  into  as  many  doles  or  shares 
as  there  are  lords  and  adventurers.  It  is  then  pounded  or 
stamped  in  the  stamping-mill.  If  it  be  slimy,  it  is  thrown 
into  a  pit,  called  a  huddle,  to  render  the  stamping  more 
free,  without  choking  the  grates  ;  but  if  free  from  slime, 
it  is  shovelled  into  a  kind  of  sloping  trough,  called  the  pass, 
whence  it  slides,  by  its  own  weight  and  the  assistance  of 
a  small  stream  of  water,  into  the  box  where  the  lifters 
work.  The  lifters  are  raised  by  a  water-wheel,  and  are 
armed  at  the  bottom  with  large  masses  of  iron,  which 
stamp  and  pound  the  ore  small  enough  to  allow  of  its 
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passing  through  the  holes  of  an  iron  grate,  fixed  in  one 
end  of  the  box.  To  assist  its  attrition,  a  rill  of  water 
keeps  it  constantly  wet,  and  it  is  carried  by  a  small  gutter 
into  the  fore  -pit,  where  it  makes  its  first  settlement,  the 
lighter  particles  running  forward  with  the  water  into  the 
middle  pit,  and  thence  into  the  third,  where  what  is  called 
the  slime  settles.  From  these  pits  the  ore  is  carried  to 
the  keeve,  where  it  is  thoroughly  cleansed  from  its  filth, 
and  rendered  fit  for  melting. 

The  ore  is  now  carried  to  works  constructed  for  the 
operation  of  melting;  and  the  melter  is  paid  for  the  labour 
and  expense  of  this  process,  not  in  money,  but  by  receiving 
about  eight  parts  out  of  twenty  of  the  quantity  melted. 
The  tin  is  here  assayed  to  determine  its  quality  ;  then  fused 
and  run  into  moulds  of  an  oblong  form,  each  containing 
about  three  hundred  pounds  weight  of  metal.  AVhen  suf- 
ficiently cooled,  the  blocks  of  tin  are  taken  out  of  the 
moulds,  and  are  carried  to  one  of  the  coinage  towns  to  be 
coined.  This  process,  which  takes  place  at  stated  seasons 
of  the  year,  is  performed  by  the  officers  of  the  Duke  of 
Cornwall,  who  cut  off  a  mass  from  the  corner  of  each 
block,  (about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  in  weight,)  and  then 
stamp  it  with  the  seal  of  the  duchy,  and  the  initials  of  the 
firm  of  the  smelter,  both  as  a  pass  to  i*s  being  sold,  and 
an  assurance  to  the  purchaser  that  the  tin  is  unadulterated. 
The  duty  is  four  shillings  for  each  hundred  weight. 

Of  all  the  copper-mines  which  are  wrought  in  this  coun- 
try, that  of  Dolcooth,  about  three  miles  to  the  westward 
of  Carnbre,  is  the  largest.  The  works  of  this  mine  stretch 
upwards  of  a  mile  in  length  from  east  to  west,  an  extent 
of  ground  penetrated  by  innumerable  shafts,  and  honey- 
combed by  as  many  subterraneous  passages.  Its  depth  is 
about  one  thousand  two  hundred  feet.  Five  engines  are 
occupied  in  bringing  up  ore  and  rubbish,  and  three  in  free- 
ing the  mine  from  water ;  the  largest  of  these  has  a  two 
hundred  horse  power. 

The  labourers,  including  men,  women,  and  children, 
those  who  are  above  and  those  who  are  under  the  earth, 
amount  to  about  one  thousand  six  hundred.  The  produce 
of  the  mine  is  from  sixty  to  seventy  tons  of  copper  per 
month,  besides  about  thirty  pounds  worth  of  tin.  The 
monthly  expenditure  is'two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds. 

The  miners  provide  tools,  candles,  and  gunpowder ; 
and  are  remunerated  for  their  labour  by  a  certain  portion 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  copper  when  purchased  by  the 
merchants.  The  proprietors  are  at  this  time  working  five 
veins  of  ore.  The  monthly  sum  cleared  is  averaged  at  six 
thousand  pounds. 

Besides  tin  and  copper,  native  gold  is  found  in  Corn 
wall,  in  the  Carnan  and  other  stream  tin-works,  but  in  very 
small  quantities,  in  grains,  from  the  size  of  fine  sand  up- 
:  wards,  sometimes  mixed  with  quartz. 

In  the  Herland  copper-mine,  at  the  depth  of  a  hundred 
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fathoms,  several  small  quantities  of  silver  have  been  found 
at  different  periods,  crossing  the  mine  nearly  at  right 
angles.  Native  silver,  vitreous  silver-ore,  and  black  silver- 
ore,  have  been  found  in  this  mine,  in  the  parish  of  Gwi- 
near,  and  horn-silver,  in  the  Mexican  mine.  The  latter 
collectively  may  have  produced  two  thousand  pounds 
worth  of  silver,  but  without  profit  to  the  adventurers. 
These  miues,  however,  have  been  discontinued  for  some 
years. 

Iron  is  produced  in  several  parts  of  the  duchy,  but  is 
no  where  worked,  owing  to  the  dearness  of  fuel.  Iron 
pyrites  occur  in  great  quantities  in  most  of  the  veins  of 
copper,  as  well  as  magnetic  iron  at  Penzance;  specular 
iron,  at  Tiucroft  mine,  in  Illogan,  at  Botollock  mine, 
near  the  Land's-end,  and  elsewhere. 

Lead  is  not  at  present  worked  in  Cornwall.  At  Ilel- 
sten,  and  in  the  parish  of  Cubert,  attempts  were  made, 
but  the  mines  were  not  found  lich  enough  to  encourage 
the  undertaking. 

Tin,  copper,  lead,  and  iron,  exist  in  Dartmoor,  in 
Devonshire,  and  in  the  north-eastern  paits  adjoining  Ex- 
moor.  At  Bovey  Heath,  in  this  county,  a  singular  spe- 
cies of  coal  is  foiuid,  resembling  wood  impregnated  with 
bituminous  matter.  In  various  parts  also  large  quantities 
of  peat  are  dug,  which,  like  the  bog-earth  in  Ireland,  is 
vegetative,  and,  after  being  cut,  is  quickly  reproduced. 

In  Somersetshire,  the  Mendip  Hills  afford  in  abund- 
ance coal,  lead,  andcalam.ne;  to  which  may  be  added 
copper,  manganese,  bole,  and  ferrugiueous  ochre. 

In  Worcestershire,  the  chief  mineral  produced  is  salt, 
which  is  obtained  from  the  springs  at  Dioitwich,  fifty 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Severn. 

These  are  the  strongest  in  the  kingdom,  yielding  one- 
fourth  of  their  weight  in  salt.  The  brine  is  pumped  out 
of  the  pits  chiefly  by  horses,  into  large  reservoirs,  from 
which  pipes  are  laid  to  the  different  salt-works.  By  turn- 
ing a  cock,  the  brine  is  let  into  boilers  of  wrought  iron, 
from  fourteen  to  twenty-four  feet  long,  from  twelve  to 
twenty  wide,  and  about  thirty  inches  deep.  The  brine 
requires  near  twenty  hours  boiling;  the  salt  then  remains 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pans,  whence  it  is  loaded  into  oval 
wooden  baskets,  and  carried  to  a  stove,  w  here  it  is  left 
forty  hours  to  dry,  after  which  it  is  fit  for  use. 

Sussex  is  famous  for  the  quality  of  the  iron  found  in 
different  parts  of  the  limestone  ridge,  which  extends  from 
Horsham  to  Hastings.  It  is  said  to  be  in  no  respect  in- 
ferior to  the  best  in  Sweden  :  owing,  however,  to  the 
scarcity  of  fuel  in  the  county,  little  more  is  wrought  at 
present  than  serves  to  supply  the  local  demand. 

The  forests  of  Dean  and  Kingswood,  in  Gloucester- 
shire, abound  in  mines  of  coal  and  iron ;  and  large  quan- 
tities of  the  latter  are  melted  on  the  spot. 

Shropshire  abounds  in  lead,  iron,  limestone,  freestone 
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pipe-clay,  and  coals.  The  iron-works  in  this  county, 
particulaily  at  Colnbrook  Dale,  are  very  considerable,  and 
are  carried  on  with  the  greater  facility,  from  the  contigu- 
ity of.  the  mines,  where  the  ore  is  found,  to  beds  of  lime- 
stone and  mines  of  coal. 

The  western  sides  of  the  long  northern  chain  of  hills 
supply  the  coal  used  at  these  works;  and  the  eastern  flanks 
are  equally  stored  with  this  mineral.  Staffordshire,  in 
consequence,  abounds  in  coal,  particularly  beneath  the 
moor  lands  which  join  it  to  .Derbyshire,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Newcastle,  and  also  about  Wolverhampton,  at 
Bilston,  and  Wednesburv,  whence  Birmingham  is  princi- 
pally furnished  with  fuel.  The  northern  and  southern 
districts  contain  much  iron-ore,  and  various  parts,  a  strong 
fire-clay.  Of  the  latter,  blended  with  materials  of  a  finer 
quality,  brought  from  Purbeck,  in  Dorsetshire,  that  ware 
is  made  to  which  the  county  gives  its  name. 

The  lead-mines  of  Derbyshire  are  situated  in  the  highest 
part  of  the  county,  called  the  Peak,  which  is  usually  di- 
vided into  the  High  and  Low  Peak.  Each  part  is  sub- 
divided into  small  districts,  known  under  the  names  of 
Liberties,  Wapentakes,  and  Manors,  which  are  called 
after  the  names  of  the  towns  they  contain  ;  for  example, 
Winster  Liberty,  Ashford  Manor,  &c.  The  ordinances 
and  statutes  of  all  these  liberties,  relative  to  the  working 
of  the  mines,  are  every  where  the  same,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  particular  customs,  and  the  right  which 
each  district  possesses  of  choosing  an  inspector  of  the 
mines.  This  inspector,  who  is  called  the  Barmaster,  or 
Deputy  Barmaster,  partly  depends  on  the  proprietor  of 
the  land  in  which  the  mine  is,  and  sometimes  also  on  the 
farmers  of  the  mine,  who  may  dismiss  him  at  pleasure  : 
his  only  profit  arises  from  the  emolument  of  his  employ- 
ment. The  barmaster  does  not  direct  the  labour  of  the 
miners  ;  but  his  principal  occupation  is  to  attend  to  the 
measurement  of  the  mineral  w  hich  is  sold  to  the  founders, 
and  to  exact  the  tribute  which  belongs  to  the  lord  of  the 
estate;  he  also  grants  permission  to  persons  wishing  to 
work  a  mine,  and  settles  the  little  disputes  which  occa- 
sionally arise  among  the  miners. 

In  the  High  Peak,  the  right  of  working  mines  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  king,  and  the  barmaster  is  elected,  and 
confirmed  in  his  situation,  by  the  king's  faimers.  All  the 
mines  of  the  Peak  are,  besides,  inspected  by  a  head  bar- 
master,  or  director-general,  who  has  allowances,  but  is 
equally  dependent  on  the  farmers  of  the  king,  and  the 
proprietors. 

The  director-general  also  presides  in  the  grand  council 
of  mines,  which  is  here  called  the  Barmote  Court,  and  is 
generally  composed  of  the  steward  and  twenty-four  jurors; 
the  latter,  when  assembled,  form  w  hat  is  called  the  grand 
jury.  In  the  royal  mines,  the  farmers  are  at  Ihe  same 
time  the  jurors.    The  grand  council  of  mines,  (the  great 
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barmote  court,)  assembles  twice  in  the  year,  at  Easter 
and  Michaelmas ;  the  lesser  council  (court  of  trial)  also 
assembles  every  three  weeks,  and  oftener,  if  requisite. 

The  grand  council  possesses  absolute  jurisdiction  over 
all  things  i elating  to  the  mines;  as,  for  example,  disputes 
concerning  boundaries,  misunderstandings  between  the 
proprietors  and  others;  it  judges  according  to  a  printed 
code,  which  is  generally  followed ;  but  it  can,  in  case  of 
necessity,  alter  the  laws.  The  king  has  a  thirteenth  of 
all  the  mineral  worked  ;  in  the  mines  granted  by  conces- 
sion, the  same  benefit  belougs  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
land.  In  exchange,  the  worker  of  the  mines  has  the  pri- 
vilege of  cutting  the  necessary  fuel  from  the  nearest 
royal  forest,  and  employing,  for  his  purpose,  the  nearest 
water. 

No  individual  is  permitted  to  work  a  vein  on  the  land 
of  another,  without  consent  of  the  proprietor,  excepting 
persons  immediately  dependent  on  the  king,  or  particu- 
larly attached  to  him  :  these  have  the  liberty  of  work- 
ing a  vein  wherever  they  think  proper,  and  they  are  only 
obliged  to  respect  houses,  gardens,  and  orchards ;  but 
their  work  must  be  carried  on  within  rule,  and  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  mines ;  in  breach  of  these,  the  pro- 
prietor may  stop  the  work. 

The  proprietor  of  the  land  has  always  the  right  of  the 
first  market,  in  the  sale  of  the  mineral,  unless  a  different 
arrangement  have  been  made  with  the  worker;  but  no 
sale  can  take  place  without  the  consent,  and  unless  in  the 
presence,  of  the  barmaster,  and  his  measure  must  be  used  : 
at  every  sale  he  receives  a  recompense,  depending  on  the 
liberality  of  the  vender. 

The  mines  of  Derbyshire  are  worked  by  companies  or 
societies.  The  members  of  these  societies  are  commonly 
wealthy  people,  who  work  several  mines  at  once,  and 
divide  the  shares  at  their  pleasure.  The  superintendance 
of  these  mines  is  generally  intrusted  to  an  able  person  of 
the  district,  who  acts,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  capacities 
of  a  geometrician,  juror,  and  secretary  to  the  society ; 
«nd  who  also  sells  the  mineral. 

The  covenants  with  the  workmen  are  renewed  every 
six  weeks ;  at  the  same  period,  the  ore  is  sold  to  the 
founders,  who  then  assemble  in  great  numbers. 

The  principal  mineral  wealth  of  Cheshire  consists  in  its 
salt-springs  and  mines,  to  which  may  be  added  a  plentiful 
supply  of  coal. 

The  salt-springs  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nampt- 
wich,  Middlewich,  and  Northwich.  They  were  known 
at  a  very  early  period,  and  were  used  by  the  Romans. 
These  springs  are  so  strong  as  to  yield  one-sixth  of  their 
weight  in  salt.  The  salt-pits  are  at  Northwich  and 
Namptwich. 

The  Northwich  mine  of  rock-salt  is  on  the  south  side 
of  the  town,  at  a  distance  of  forty  miles  from  the  sea, 
J35        vol.  ii. 
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and  extends  over  several  acres  of  grouud.  It  is  dug  to 
a  considerable  depth ;  the  roof  being  supported  by  pillars, 
and  the  whole  mine,  from  the  reflection  of  the  numerous 
lights  burnt  in  it,  has  a  very  splendid  appearance.  The 
stratum  of  salt  lies  under  a  bed  of  whitish  clay,  at  the 
depth  of  about  forty  yards.  The  first  stratum  is  about 
twenty  yards  thick,  so  solid  as  to  require  being  blasted 
with  gunpowder;  the  salt  in  this  bed  resembles  brown 
sugar-candy.  Beneath  is  a  stratum  of  hard  stone,  which 
covers  a  second  bed  of  salt,  about  six  yards  thick,  in  some 
parts  brown,  in  others  clear  as  crystal.  Both  this  miue 
and  that  at  Namptwich  were  discovered  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Vast  quantities  of  salt  are  extracted  from  these  quar- 
ries, which  supply  great  part  of  England  with  that  mate- 
rial, and  furnish  a  revenue  to  the  crown  of  several  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds.  The  salt  dug  is  partly  purified  by 
being  first  dissolved,  and  afterwards  boiled  upon  the  spot, 
and  is  partly  transported  in  its  native  crude  state,  by  the 
Weever  to  Liverpool,  for  shipment. 

In  the  western  parts  t  of  Yorkshire,  the  moorlands, 
formed  by  the  northern  chain,  are  rich  in  lead  and  coal ; 
of  which  several  mines  are  wrought.  Coal,  iron,  and 
potters'  earth,  are  also  found,  near  Rotherham,  in  the 
country  about  Barnsley,  on  the  banks  of  the  Don,  and  in 
numerous  parts  of  the  North  Riding.  The  hills  along 
the  coast  abound  in  alum-slate,  and  there  are  many  alum 
works  in  the  county. 

Westmoreland  appears  to  be  destitute  of  coal,  and 
the  ores  which  are  supposed  to  exist  in  its  lofty  hills, 
either  lie  so  deep,  or  are  so  remotely  situated  from  fuel, 
as  not  to  be  worth  working.  It  abounds,  however,  in 
limestone  and  slate  of  the  first  quality 

Cumberland  is  rich  in  various  mineral  productions. 
The  mountains,  which  separate  it  from  Durham  and 
Northumberland,  are  exceedingly  rich  in  lead,  coals,  and 
limestone.  The  mine  at  Allstone,  on  the  eastern  verge 
of  the  county,  is  a  very  considerable  one,  and  employs 
about  eleveu  hundred  men.  At  Borrodale,  also,  near 
Keswick,  wad  or  black-lead  is  found,  of  the  finest  kind, 
and  in  great  abundance ;  but,  lest  its  value  should  be  di- 
minished by  too  great  a  supply,  the  proprietors  open  the 
mine  only  at  intervals,  and  work  no  more  than  will  suffice 
to  answer  the  demand  of  the  market. 

The  coal  found  in  Lancashire  is  of  various  qualities  ; 
but  the  most  remarkable  variety  is  one  peculiar  to  this 
county,  and  different  parts  of  Scotland,  called  cannel  or 
candle  coal.  It  receives  its  name  from  its  burning  with 
a  bright  white  flame,  like  a  candle.  It  is  of  a  glossy 
black  colour,  breaks  easily  in  all  directions,  and,  when 
broken  transversely,  presents  a  very  smooth  surface.  It 
is  apt  to  fly  in  pieces,  but  is  said  to  be  deprived  of  this 
property  by  immersion  in  water  for  some  hours  before  it 
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is  used.  Being  of  a  uniform  hard  texture,  it  is  easily 
turned  upon  a  lathe,  and  takes  a  good  polish  ;  hence  it  is 
often  wrought  into  trinkets,  like  jet. 

Durham  is  enriched  by  mines  of  lead  and  iron,  and  the 
mineral  tract  extends  along  the  northern  side  of  the  coun- 
ty, until  it  terminates  with  the  great  beds  of  roal  which 
lie  between  the  lower  parts  of  the  Wear  and  the  Tyne. 
This  mineral  is  also  found  in  the  southern  part. 

Lead  is  found  in  the  mountainous  districts,  on  the  south- 
west angle  of  Northumberland,  as  well  as  the  ore  of  zinc, 
in  great  abundance.  Iron  is  also  obtained  in  various  parts 
of  the  county  ;  and  the  Carron  company,  from  the  faci- 
lity afforded  of  shipping  it  at  Holy  Islaud,  have  lately- 
taken  considerable  quantities  from  this  part.  But  the 
richest  mineral  production  of  this  county,  as  well  as  that 
of  Durham,  is  its  coal,  which  is  found  in  almost  inex- 
haustible mines,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Wear  and  the  Tyne. 

Mineral  l\  (iters  ]  England  abounds  in  mineral  waters, 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  store  of  minerals  contained 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  .Among  the  most  celebrated 
of  these  must  be  classed  the  thermal  springs  of  Bath, 
famous  even  before  the  ariival  of  the  Romans  in  Britain, 
the  beM  of  which  is  constantly  upwards  of  ninety  degrees, 
varvmg  at  no  season  more  than  two  or  three  degrees. 
Tht  v  are  considered  beneficial  in  chronical  complaints, 
and  are  peculiarly  efficacious  in  relieving  the  gout  and 
rheu  matism. 

The  hot  wells  at  Bristol  are  said  to  be  useful  in  con- 
sumptive cases,  and  are  reckoned  specific  for  the  diabetes, 
and  scorbutic  and  inflammatory  disorders.  The  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  waters  of  these  Wells  are  similar  to 
those  of  Matlock,  in  Derbyshire,  both  being  impreg- 
nated with  chalk,  calcareous  stone,  and  calamine,  and 
both  being  free  from  iron.  This  spring  rises  from  the 
bottom  of  the  cliff  at  Clifton,  twenty-six  feet  below  high 
water-mark,  and  ten  feet  above  low  water,  gushing  from 
an  aperture  in  the  solid  rock,  so  copiously  as  to  discharge 
sixty  gallons  in  a  minute.  A  phenomenon  which  occurred 
at  this  spring,  on  the  1st  of  November,  1756,  at  the  time 
of  the  dreadful  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  gives  reason  to 
imagine  that  some  subterraneous  connexion  mav  exist  be- 
tween the  two  places.  On  this  occasion,  the  water  at 
the  wells  became  suddenly  as  red  as  blood,  and  so  turbid 
as  not  to  be  potable.  At  the  same  time,  the  water  of  a 
common  well,  near  St.  George's  Church,  in  Kingswood, 
turned  as  black,  as  ink,  and  continued  unfit  for  use  nearly 
a  fortnight,  while  the  tide  of  the  Avon  flowed  back,  con- 
trary to  its  natural  course. 

The  Cheltenham  waters,  now  so  much  the  resort  of 
the  fashionable  world,  first  attracted  public  attention  in 
1740:  they  are  impregnated  with  salts,  sulphur,  steel,  and 
calcareous  earth,  and  operate  both  as  a  cathartic  and  a 
restorative. 
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The  waters  of  Buxton,  like  those  of  Bath,  are  hot  and 
sulphureous,  yet  palatable,  and  create  an  appetite.  They 
are  said  to  remove  obstructions  ;  and  persons  afflicted  with 
scorbutic,  rheumatic,  or  nervous  disorders,  are  recom- 
mended to  bathe  in  them. 

The  Spa  at  Scarborough,  in  Yorkshire,  has  two  wells, 
impregnated  with  different  portions  of  the  same  prin- 
cipals, but  the  one  is  more  cathartic  than  the  other.  The 
waters,  by  analysis,  give  vitriol,  iron,  alum,  nitre,  salt, 
and  much  fixed  air.  They  are  considered  serviceable  iu 
hectic  fevers,  and  iu  nervous,  hysteric,  and  hypochon- 
driac affections. 

Ilarrowgate  has  several  springs  of  different  qualities, 
one  of  them  the  strongest  sulphur  source  in  the  kingdom. 
It  is  chiefly  used  for  bathing,  by  persons  afflicted  with 
dropsical,  scorbutic,  or  cutaneous  disorders.  That  called 
the  'Emit  well,  half  a  mile  out  of  the  town,  is  chalybeate. 
The  sulphur-wells  are  situated  at  Low  Harrowgate,  and 
are  enclosed.  These  waters  have  a  salt  taste  ;  when  taken 
from  two  to  four  pints  together,  they  act  as  an  aperient, 
but,  in  smaller  doses,  prove  only  an  alterative. 

The  springs  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  iu  Kent,  were  first 
discovered  in  1G06,  by  Lord  North,  who  had  retired  into 
the  neighbourhood,  in  the  last  stage  of  a  consumption. 
After  three  mouths  use  of  these  waters,  his  lordship's 
health  was  perfectly  recovered,  and  attained  to  the  age  of 
eighty  years.  At  the  fountain-head  the  spring  is  extreme- 
ly clear  and  pellucid,  having  little  smell,  but  a  strong  taste 
of  iron. 

Vegetable  Productions.]  England  produces  great  quan- 
tities of  wheat,  barley,  rye,  peas,  beans,  vetches,  oats, 
and  other  grain;  and  the  most  excellent  fi nits,  as  apples, 
pears,  plums,  cherries,  peaches,  apricots,  nectarines,  cur- 
rants, gooseberries,  raspberries,  and  other  hortulan  pro- 
ductions, grow  here  in  the  greatest  profusion.  It  must 
also  be  observed,  that  the  natives  of  England  have  made 
the  different  fruits  of  the  woild  their  own,  sometimes  by 
simple  culture,  but  often  by  hot-beds  and  other  means  of 
forcing  nature.  The  English  pme-apples  are  delicious, 
and  now  plentiful.  The  same  may  be  said  of  other  na- 
tives of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  Persia,  and  Turkey. 
The  English  grapes  are  pleasing  to  the  taste;  but  their 
flavour  is  not  exalted  enough  for  making  of  wine;  and 
indeed  wet  weather  injures  the  flavour  of  all  the  other  fine 
fruits  raised  here.  The  kitchen-gardens  abound  with  all 
sorts  of  greens,  roots,  and  salads,  in  perfection;  such  as 
artichokes,  asparagus,  cauliflowers,  cabbages,  coleworts, 
broccoli,  peas,  beans,  kidney-beans,  spinach,  beets,  let- 
tuce, celery,  endive,  turnips,  carrots,  potatoes,  mush- 
rooms, leeks,  onions,  and  shallots. 

Woad,  for  dying,  is  cultivated  in  Bucks  and  Bedford- 
shire ;  as  hemp  and  flax  are  in  other  counties.  In  nothing, 
however,  have  the  English  been  more  successful  than  in 
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tlie  cultivation  of  clover,  cinquefoil,  trefoil,  saintfom, 
lucern,  and  other  meliorating  grasses  for  the  soil.  It  be- 
longs to  a  botanist  to  recount  the  various  kinds  of  useful 
and  salutary  herbs,  shrubs,  and  roots,  that  grow  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  England.  The  soil  of  Kent,  Essex, 
Surry,  and  Hampshire,  is  most  favourable  to  the  difficult 
and  tender  culture  of  hops,  which  form  a  very  consider- 
able article  of  trade. 

Animals.]  That  noble  and  useful  animal,  the  horse,  is 
found  in  England  of  many  breeds.  The  race-horse  de- 
scends from  Arabian  stallions,  and  the  genealogy,  with 
mere  crosses,  extends  to  our  hunters.  The  horse  for 
slow  draught,  which,  by  great  attention  to  its  breeding, 
is  produced  in  this  country  stronger  and  larger  than  any 
animal  of  the  same  species  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  is 
descended  from  the  large  breeds  of  Germany  and  Flan- 
ders ;  while  the  carriage-horse  is  an  intermingled  progeny 
of  the  Norman  breed  with  that  of  Hulstein,  and  the  de- 
scendants of  Arabians ;  the  saddle-horse,  like  the  last 
mentioned,  is  the  produce  of  a  mixture  of  breeds.  In 
this  animal,  the  English  have  shewn  their  attention  to  im- 
provement in  a  most  conspicuous  manner ;  and  no  where 
in  the  world  are  horses  to  be  found,  which,  either  on  the 
course,  in  the  chace,  in  the  field  of  battle,  for  travelling, 
or  draught,  are  comparable  with  ours  for  beauty,  fleet- 
ness,  spirit,  strength,  or  motion. 

The  indigenous  horned  cattle  are  now  only  known  to 
exist  in  Neidwood  Forest,  in  Staffordshire,  and  at  Chil- 
lingham  Castle,  in  Northumberland.  They  are  long- 
legged,  and  wild  as  deer,  of  a  pure  white  colour,  with 
black  muzzles,  ears,  and  tails,  and  a  stripe  of  the  same 
colour  along  the  back.  The  domesticated  breeds  of 
cattle  are  very  various ;  those  of  Cornwall  are  small, 
while  the  Lincolnshire  kind  derive  their  great  size  from 
those  of  Holland,  improved  by  a  mixture  of  the  Holstein 
breed.  Kylies,  so  called  from  the  district  of  Kyle,  in 
Scotland,  are  seen  in  the  north;  while,  in  the  south 
and  the  midland  counties,  is  found  the  Guernsey  breed, 
generally  of  a  light-brown  colour,  and  of  small  size,  but 
remarkable  for  the  richness  of  their  milk. 

Of  sheep  there  are  several  breeds,  chiefly  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  their  particular  counties  or  districts. — 
Those  of  the  South  Downs  are  famous,  not  only  for  the 
excellence  of  their  meat,  but  also  for  their  wool.  Here- 
fordshire, Devonshire,  and  Cotswold  Downs,  are  noted 
for  fine  fleeces ;  while  Lincolnshire  and  Warwickshire  are 
remarkable  for  the  number  and  magnitude  of  their  flocks. 
The  Teesdale  breed,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  is  cele- 
brated for  the  beauty  of  its  fleece,  but  is  not  equally  pro- 
fitable to  the  butcher  with  various  others ;  yet  this  breed, 
as  well  as  most  others  in  the  kingdom,  by  the  care  that 
has  recently  been  taken  in  crossing  it  with  others,  is  very 
superior  to  what  it  was  formerly. 
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The  goat,  an  inhabitant  of  the  rocks,  has,  for  the  most 
part,  been  superseded  by  the  more  useful  sheep.  But 
the  breeds  of  swine  are  various,  and  of  great  utility. 

Jn  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  no  less  than  sixteen 
denominations  of  dogs  were  known  m  England;  but  some 
of  these  are  now  rarely  seen,  and  others  appear  to  be  ex- 
tinct. The  terrier,  as  the  name  implies,  was  used  to 
force  burrowing-animals  from  their  holes;  the  harrier,  a 
kin  to  the  fox-hound,  for  hunting  the  hare.  The  grey- 
hound was  so  called,  as  ancient  naturalists  inform  us,  be- 
cause he  was  the  first  in  degree  among  dogs.  The 
spaniels,  from  Spain,  as  the  name  imports,  were  trained 
as  starters,  setters,  and  pointers,  but  the  latter  description 
is  modern ;  the  uater-spaniel  was  used  to  recover  the 
slaughtered  game;  the  spaniel-gentle,  or  comforter,  is  our 
lap-dog;  the  shepherd's  dog  is  Buffon's  father  of  the 
whole  canine  progeny,  and  always  displayed  its  docile 
qualities.  The  mastiff',  or  amaze-thief,  was  employed  in 
defending  the  house;  to  this  species  Mr.  Pennant  ascribes 
the  bull-dog,  an  animal  of  surprising  spirit  and  fierceness. 
The  curs  and  mongrels  are  numerous,  but  the  turnspit  is 
now  exploded.  The  N  etc  found  land  dog,  of  more  useful 
and  generous  qualities,  has  in  some  degree  supplanted  the 
mastiff;  and  the  spotted  Dalmatian  forms  an  additional 
attendant  on  an  equipage.  The  English  dogs,  particularly 
those  of  the  fiercer  kind,  either  from  change  of  soil,  or 
feeding,  degenerate  in  foreign  climes.  The  w  olf  has  been 
long  extinct,  but  the  fox  abounds;  likewise  a  rat,  falsely 
called  the  Norway  rat,  and  various  kinds  of  mice.  The 
mole,  urchin,  and  bat,  seem  to  be  more  rare.  In  the 
parks  of  the  great,  fallow-deer  abound,  as  do  the  ied 
deer;  the  latter  are  known  by  the  term  stag,  while  the 
former  are  styled  buck,  doe,  and  fawn ;  the  red  kind  are 
more  vicious  than  the  other,  and  are  become  more  un- 
common. 

Fowls  are  much  the  same  in  England  as  in  other  coun- 
tries ;  turkeys,  peacocks,  common  poultry,  such  as  cocks, 
pullets,  and  capons,  geer.e,  swans,  ducks,  and  tame 
pigeons.  The  wild  sort  are  bustards,  wild  geese,  wild 
ducks,  teal,  wigeon,  plover,  pheasants,  partridges,  wood- 
cocks, grouse,  quail,  landrail,  snipe,  wood-pigeons,  hawks 
of  different  kinds,  kites,  owls,  herons,  crows,  rooks,  ra- 
vens, magpies,  jackdaws,  jays,  blackbirds,  thrushes,  night- 
ingales, goldfinches,  bull-finches,  linnets,  larks,  and  a 
great  variety  af  small  birds,  particularly  the  golden-crested 
wren,  The  wheat-ear  is  by  many  preferred  to  the  orto- 
lan, for  'the  delicacy  of  its  flesh  and  flavour,  and  is  pecu- 
liar to  England. 

T'aere  are  not  many  countries  better  supplied  than  Eng- 
lan,d  with  sea  and  river  fish.    Of  the  former,  some  of  the 
njost  common  are  cod,  herrings,  and  mackarel,  lurbot, 
skate,  soles,  plaice,  hollibut,  doree,  and  mullet.  Pit 
(  chards  are  confined  to  the  Cornish  coasts.     Our  chief 
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river-fish  are  salmon,  of  which  prodigious  quantities  are 
caught  in  the  Tweed  and  other  rivers,  and  are  sent  packed 
in  ice  to  the  metropolis ;  some  of  exquisite  flavour  are 
caught  in  the  Severn ;  trout,  pike,  eels,  carp,  roach,  and 
those  small  but  delicate  fish,  smelts  and  gudgeons.  The 
lamprey  is  chiefly  found  in  the  Severn,  and  char  in  the 
lakes  of  Westmoreland. 

The  reptiles  are  frogs,  toads,  several  kinds  of  efts  or 
lizards,  and  serpents  :  of  these,  the  viper  alone  is  venom- 
ous ;  the  snake  is  sometimes  found  four  feet  in  length, 
but  is  perfectly  harmless ;  the  blind  worm  seldom  exceeds 
eleven  inches. 

Antiquities  and  Curiosities.]  The  antiquities  of  Eng- 
land are  either  British,  Roman,  Saxon,  Danish,  or  Anglo- 
Normanic ;  but  these,  excepting  the  Roman,  throw  no 
great  light  upon  ancient  history,  though  many  of  them, 
from  their  curiosity,  merit  the  attention  of  the  traveller 
and  geographer.  The  celebrated  relic  called  Stonehenge, 
in  Wiltshire,  consists  of  two  circles  and  two  ovals,  re- 
spectively concentric;  the  outer  circle  being  one  hun- 
dred and  eight  feet  in  diameter.  The  intention  of  the 
founders  seems  to  have  been  this :  the  whole  circum- 
ference was  to  consist  of  one  hundred  upright  stones, 
each  stone  seven  feet  broad,  and  each  interval  two  feet 
eighteen  inches.  Of  the  outer  circle,  which,  in  its  per- 
fection, consisted  of  sixty  stones,  and  thirty  imposts,  there 
are  seventeen  uprights  left  standing,  eleven  of  which  are 
contiguous  to  the  grand  entrance,  and  have  five  imposts 
upon  them.  The  lesser  circle,  which  never  had  any  im- 
posts, is  somewhat  more  than  eight  feet  from  the  inside  of 
the  outward  one,  and  consisted  of  forty  lesser  stones,  form- 
ing, with  the  outward  circle,  a  kind  of  circular  portico. 
There  are  only  nineteen  of  the  forty  left,  but  eleven  of 
them  are  standing,  five  in  one  place  contiguous,  three  in 
another,  and  two  in  another.  The  walk  between  these  two 
circles,  which  is  three  hundred  feet  in  circumference,  is 
equally  grand  and  delightful.  The  adytum,  or  cell,  into 
which  none  but  the  upper  orders  of  Druids  entered,  is  com- 
posed of  certain  compages  of  stones,  consisting  of  two  up- 
right stones,  and  an  impost  at  top  ;  there  are  five  of  these 
remaining,  three  of  which  are  entire,  nine  are  ruined  in 
some  measure,  but  the  stones  remain  in  their  situation. 

At  a  small  distance  from  this  amazing  wrork  of  anti- 
quity, are  a  great  number  of  elevations,  something  re- 
sembling the  form  of  a  bell,  called  barrows :  these  are 
sepulchral  tumuli,  wherein  the  ancient  Britoos  deposited 
the  ashes  of  their  dead,  and  which  were  raised  iu  memory 
of  soldiers  slain  in  or  near  the  place. 

On  Marlborough  Downs  there  is  an  erection  of  huge 
•tones,  called  Abury,  resembling  Stonehenge.  These 
stupendous  remains  are  also  supposed  to  be  the  ruinsr  of 
an  ancient  Druidic  temple;  so  large  that  a  whole  village 
m  now  contained  within  the  circumference  of  them. 
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The  Roman  antiquities  in  England  consist  chiefly  of 
altars  and  monumental  inscriptions,  which  point  out  the 
legionary  stations  of  the  Romans  in  Britain,  and  the 
names  of  some  of  their  commanders.  The  Roman  mili- 
tary ways  convey  the  highest  idea  of  the  civil  as  well  as 
military  policy  of  those  conquerors.  Their  vestiges  are 
numerous  :  one  is  mentioned  by  Leland,  as  beginning  at 
Dover,  and  passing  through  Kent  to  London,  from  thence 
to  St.  Alban's,  Dunstable,  Stratford,  Towcester,  Little- 
burn,  St.  Gilbert's  Hill,  near  Shrewsbury,  then  by  Strat- 
ton,  and  so  through  the  middle  of  Wales  to  Cardigan. 
The  great  Via  Militaris,  called  Herman-street,  passed 
from  London  through  Lincoln,  where  a  branch  of  it,  from 
Pontefract  to  Doncaster,  strikes  out  to  the  westward, 
passing  through  Tadcaster  to  York,  and  from  thence  to 
Aldby,  where  it  again  joined  Herman-street.  The  re- 
mains of  many  Roman  camps  are  discernible  all  over 
England;  one,  particularly,  very  little  defaced,  near  Dor- 
chester, in  Dorsetshire,  where  are  also  some  remains  of 
a  Roman  amphitheatre.  Their  situations  are  generally 
so  well  chosen,  and  their  fortifications  appear  to  have  been 
so  complete,  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  were 
the  constant  habitations  of  the  Roman  soldiers  in  Eng- 
land ;  though  it  is  certain,  from  the  baths  and  tessalated 
pavements  that  have  been  found  iu  different  parts,  that 
their  chief  officers  or  magistrates  resided  in  towns  or  villas. 
Roman  walls  have  likewise  been  found  in  England  ;  and, 
probably,  upon  the  borders  of  Wales,  many  remains  of  their 
fortifications  and  castles  are  blended  with  those  of  a  later 
date.  The  private  cabinets  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
as  well  as  the  public  repositories,  contain  a  vast  number 
of  Roman  arms,  coins,  trinkets,  and  the  like,  which 
have  been  found  in  England ;  but  the  most  amazing  mo- 
nument of  the  Roman  power  in  England,  is  the  wall  of 
Severus,  commonly  called  the  Pict's  wall,  ruuniug  through 
Northumberland  and  Cumberland ;  beginning  at  Tin- 
mouth,  and  ending  at  Solway  Frith,  being  about  eighty 
miles  in  length.  The  wall,  at  first,  consisted  only  of 
stakes  and  turf,  with  a  ditch  ;  but  Severus  built  it  with 
stone  forts  and  turrets  at  proper  distances,  so  that  each 
might  have  a  speedy  communication  with  the  other;  and 
it  was  attended  all  along  by  a  deep  ditch  to  the  north,  and 
a  military  highway  to  the  south. 

The  Saxon  antiquities  iu  England  consist  chiefly  in 
ecclesiastical  edifices,  and  places  of  strength.  The  cathe- 
dral of  Winchester  served  as  the  burial  fplace  of  several 
Saxon  kings,  whose  bones  were  collected  together  by 
Bishop  Fox,  in  six  large  wooden  chests.  Many  monu- 
ments of  Saxon  antiquity  present  themselves  all  over  the 
kingdom,  though  they  are  often  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  Normanic;  and  the  British  Museum  contains 
several  original  specimens  of  their  learning.  Many  Saxon 
charters,  signed  by  the  king  and  his  nobles,  with  a  plain 
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cross  instead  of  their  names,  are  still  to  be  met  with.  The 
writing  is  ueat  and  legible,  and  was  always  performed  by 
a  clergyman,  who  affixed  the  name  and  quality  of  every 
donor,  or  witness,  to  his  respective  cross.  The  Danish 
erections  in  England  are  hardly  discernible  from  the 
Saxon.  The  form  of  their  camps  is  round,  and  they 
are  generally  built  upon  eminences;  but  their  forts  are 
square. 

All  England  is  full  of  Anglo-Normanic  monuments,  so 
called,  because,  though  the  princes  under  whom  they 
were  raised  were  of  Norman  original,  yet  the  expense  was 
defrayed  by  Englishmen,  with  English  money.  York- 
minster,  and  Westminster  Hall  and  Abbey,  are,  perhaps, 
the  finest  specimens  in  Europe  of  that  Gothic  stile  which 
prevailed  it)  building  before  the  recovery  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  architecture.  All  the  cathedrals  and  old  churches 
in  the  kingdom  are  more  or  less  in  the  same  taste,  if  we 
except  St.  Paul's.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  artificial 
excavations  found  in  some  parts  of  England  are  British, 
Saxon,  or  Norman.  That  under  the  old  castle  of  Rye- 
gate,  in  Surry,  is  very  remarkable,  and  seems  to  have 
been  desigued  for  secreting  the  cattle  and  effects  of  the 
natives,  in  times  of  war  and  invasion.  It  contains  an  ob- 
long-square hall,  round  which  runs  a  bench,  cut  out  of  the 
same  rock ;  and  tradition  says,  that  it  was  the  room  in 
which  the  barons  of  England  met  during  the  wars  with 
King  John.  The  rock  itself  is  soft  and  very  practicable ; 
but  it  is  hard  to  say  where  the  excavation,  which  is  con- 
tinued in  a  square  passage,  about  six  feet  high,  and  four 
wide,  terminates,  because  the  work  has  fallen  in  in  some 
places. 

The  natural  curiosities  of  England  are  too  multifarious 
to  admit  of  distinct  enumeration.    Besides  the  springs 
which  have  been  already  noticed,  there  are  many  others 
which  are  impregnated  either  with  salt,  sulphur,  or  bitu- 
minous matter.    Others  have  a  petrifying  quality,  as  that 
near  Lutterworth,  in  Leicestershire ;  and  a  dropping-well 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.     And,  finally,  some 
ebb  and  flow,  as  those  of  the  Peak,  in  Derbyshire,  and 
Laywell,  near  Torbay,  whose  waters  rise  and  fall  several 
♦imes  in  a  hour.    To  these  we  may  add  that  remarkable 
fountain  near  Richard's  Castle,  in  Herefordshire,  called 
Bone-well,  which  is  generally  full  of  small  bones,  like 
those  of  frogs  or  fish,  though  often  cleared  out.    At  An- 
cliff,  near  Wigan,  in  Lancashire,  is  the  famous  burning 
well :  the  water  is  cold,  neither  has  it  any  smell ;  yet  such 
a  sulphureous  vapour  issues  out  with  the  stream,  that, 
upon  applying  a  light  to  it,  the  top  of  the  water  is  cover- 
ed with  a  flame,  like  that  of  burning  spirits,  which  lasts 
several  hours,  and  emits  so  strong  a  heat,  that  meat  may 
be  boiled  over  it.    The  fluid  itself,  however,  will  not 
burn  when  taken  out  of  the  well,  as  its  extraordinary  heat 
has  been  found  to  proceed  from  a  vein  of  coals,  which 
136.       vol.  ii. 
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has  been  since  dug  from  under  this  well ;  at  which  time 
the  uncommon  warmth  ceased. 

Derbyshire  is  celebrated  for  many  natural  curiosities, 
among  which,  its  caverns  claim  a  prominent  place. 

Elden  Hole,  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  was  formerly 
represented  as  perfectly  unfathomable,  and  teeming,  at  a 
certain  depth,  with  such  noxious  air,  that  no  person  nor 
animal  could  respire  it  without  inevitable  destruction. 
Cotton  affirmed,  more  than  a  century  ago,  that  he  let 
down  eight  hundred  and  eighty-four  yards  of  line,  of 
which  the  last  eighty  yards  were  wet,  without  finding  a 
bottom  ;  and  it  has  been  confidently  asserted,  that  a  poor 
man  was  once  lowered  down  in  a  basket,  to  the  depth  of 
two  hundred  yards,  and  that,  on  being  drawn  up  again, 
he  died  in  a  state  of  delirium. 

In  the  sixty-first  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, however,  is  the  account  of  a  descent  made  into 
this  excavation  by  a  Mr.  Lloyd,  who  relates,  that,  for 
the  first  sixty  feet,  he  descended  somewhat  obliquely,  and 
that  the  passage  then  became  difficult  from  craggy  pro- 
jections of  the  sides.  At  the  depth  of  thirty  feet  more,  the 
inflection  of  his  rope  varied  very  considerably  from  the  per- 
pendicular; and,  after  passing  through  a  damp  moss-grown 
chink,  about  three  yards  broad,  the  rock  opened  on  the 
east,  and  he  swung  till  he  reached  the  bottom  of  the  cave, 
which  was  only  sixty-two  yards  from  the  mouth.  From 
the  description  given  by  this  gentleman,  it  appears  that 
the  interior  of  the  chasm  consists  of  two  parts ;  one  like 
an  oven,  and  the  other  like  the  dome  of  a  glass-house, 
communicating  with  each  other  by  a  small  vaulted  passage. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  second  cavern  is  a  smaller  open- 
ing, about  twelve  feet  long,  and  six  high,  lined  through- 
out with  a  kind  of  stalactite  of  a  fine  yellow  colour ;  and 
opposite  to  the  first  entrance  is  a  column  of  similar  in- 
crustation, ninety  feet  high.  After  climbing  up  a  rocky 
ascent,  and  descending  with  great  difficulty  toward  the 
north,  Mr.  Lloyd  discoveied  a  small  cavern,  opening  into 
the  side  of  the  vault,  the  roof  of  which  was  adorned  with 
a  prodigious  number  of  pendent  stalactites.  The  sides 
of  the  largest  opening  are  said  to  be  lined  with  incrusta- 
tions of  three  kinds :  the  first,  a  deep  yellow  stalactite ; 
the  second,  a  thin  coating,  resembling  a  light  stone-colour- 
ed varnish;  and  the  third,  a  rough  efflorescence,  the  shoot 
of  which  bears  the  similitude  of  a  kind  of  rose-flower. 
The  assertions  of  several  miners,  who  have^been  question- 
ed respecting  the  depth  of  this  cavern,  correspond  as 
nearly  as  possible  with  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Lloyd ; 
so  that  the  former  tales  of  its  being  utterly  fathomless 
must  have  resulted  from  the  unskilfulness  of  the  persons 
who  undertook  to  plumb  it,  or  from  some  other  gross 
mistake. 

Poole's  Hole,  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a  no- 
torious robber,  who  secreted  himself  here  from  justice,  is 
9  A 
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a  stupendous  cavern,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  near  Bux- 
ton. The  entrance  is  extremely  low  and  narrow ;  but  it 
gradually  opens  into  a  spacious  and  lofty  concavity,  like 
the  interior  of  a  Gothic  cathedral.  In  a  cavern  to  the 
right,  called  Poole's  chamber,  is  a  curious  echo;  and  the 
sound  of  a  rapid  stream,  which  runs  through  the  great 
vault,  produces  a  tine  effect.  The  innumerable  drops  of 
water,  which  depend  from  the  roof  and  sides,  are  also  wor- 
thy of  admiration ;  f6r  they  not  only  reflect  innumerable 
rays  from  the  lights  carried  by  the  guides,  but,  being  of  a 
petrifying  quality,  they  form  many  fanciful  resemblances 
of  men,  lions,  dogs,  and  other  animals ;  and  of  organs, 
lanterns,  and  flitches  of  bacon.  The  queen  of  Scots' 
pillar,  said  to  have  taken  its  name  from  a  visit  of  the  un- 
fortunate Mary,  during  her  abode  at  Chatsworth,  is  clear 
and  bright  like  alabaster,  but  probably  partakes  more  of 
the  nature  of  spar,  with  which  the  circumjacent  country 
abounds.  This  pillar  is  the  boundary  of  most  people's 
curiosity  ;  but  there  is  a  steep  ascent  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  beyond  it,  which  terminates  in  a  hollow  in  the 
roof,  called  the  Needle's  Eye,  where  a  candle,  if  judi- 
ciously placed,  appears  like  a  star  peeping  from  a  cloudy 
sky. 

The  entrance  to  another  caveni,  called  the  Devil's 
Hole,  is  extremely  manifieent:  being  situated  in  a  gloomy 
recess,  between  two  ranges  of  perpendicular  rocks ;  and 
having  on  the  left  a  rivulet,  which  issues  from  the  cave, 
and  pursues  its  foaming  course  over  craggy  and  broken 
masses  of  limestone.  A  vast  cauopy  of  rock  forms  the 
mouth  of  this  stupendous  excavation,  and  assumes  the 
appearance  of  a  depressed  arch,  which  extends  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  in  width,  forty-two  in  height,  and 
about  ninety  in  receding  depth. 

At  the  first  entrance,  a  spectator  is  surprised  to  find 
that  a  number  of  twine-makers  have  established  their  re- 
sidence and  manufactory  within  this  tremendous  gulf;  and 
the  combinations  of  their  rude  appearance  and  machines, 
with  the  sublime  features  of  the  natural  scenery,  impresses 
the  mind  with  an  indescribable  emotion  of  awe.  After  pro- 
ceeding about  ninety  feet,  the  roof  becomes  lower,  and  a 
gentle  descent  conducts,  by  a  detached  rock,  to  the  inte- 
rior entrance,  where  the  blaze  of  day  wholly  disappear?, 
and  all  further  researches  must  be  pursued  by  torch- 
light. 

The  passage  now  becomes  extremely  confined,  and  the 
visitor  is  obliged  to  proceed  about  twenty  yards  in  a  stoop- 
ing posture :  but,  on  his  arrival  at  a  spacious  opening, 
called  the  Bell-house,  he  is  again  enabled  to  stand  up- 
right, and  proceeds,  without  inconvenience,  to  the  brink 
of  a  lake,  where  a  small  boat  is  ready  to  convey  him  to 
the  interior  of  the  cavern,  beneath  a  massive  rock,  which 
stoops  within  twenty  inches  of  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Beyond  this  lake  is  a  spacious  vacuity,  about  two  hun- 
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dred  and  twenty  feet  long,  two  hundred  broad ;  and,  in 
some  parts,  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high;  but,  from 
the  want  of  light,  neither  the  roof,  nor  distant  sides  of 
this  vast  abyss,  can  be  plainly  discerned. 

Near  the  termination  of  a  shallow  stream,  called  the 
Second  Water,  is  a  projecting  pile  of  rocks,  called  Roger 
Rain's  House,  from  the  circumstance  of  water  incessantly 
dripping  from  the  crevices  of  the  roof.  Beyond  this, 
opens  another  tremendous  hollow,  called  the  Chancel, 
where  the  rocks  appear  much  broken,  and  the  sides  are 
literally  covered  with  stalactical  incrustations.  Here  the 
stranger  is  generally  surprised  by  au  invisible  vocal  con- 
cert, which  bursts  in  discordant  tones  from  the  upper 
region  of  the  chasm  :  "  Yet,"  says  a  respectable  tourist, 
"  being  unexpected,  and  issuing  from  a  quarter  where  no 
object  can  be  seen,  in  a  place  where  all  is  still  as  death, 
and  calculated  to  impress  the  imagination  with  solemn 
ideas,  it  can  seldom  be  heard  without  that  mingled  emo- 
tion of  awe  and  pleasure,  astonishment  and  delight, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  feelings  of  the  mind." 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  strain,  the  choristers  (consisting 
of  eight  or  ten  women  and  children)  are  seen  ranged  in 
a  hollow  of  the  rock,  about  fifty  feet  above  the  floor. 

After  passing  the  Devil's  Cellar,  and  the  Half-way 
House,  neither  of  which  are  particularly  worthy  of  obser- 
vation, the  visitor  proceeds  beneath  three  natural  arches 
to  a  vast  concavity,  which,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  bell, 
is  called  Great  Tom  of  Lincoln.  From  this  point,  the 
vault  gradually  descends,  the  passage  contracts,  and  at 
length  leaves  no  more  room  than  is  sufficient  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  stream,  which  continues  to  flow  through  a 
subterraneous  channel. 

The  entire  length  of  this  wonderful  cavern  is  two  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  fifty  feet ;  and  its  depth,  from  the 
surface  of  the  mountain,  about  six  hundred  and  twenty. 
A  curious  effect  is  produced  by  the  explosion  of  a  small 
quantity  of  gunpowder,  wedged  into  the  rock  in  the  in- 
terior of  this  cave;  for  the  sound  appears  to  roll  along 
the  roofs  and  sides,  like  a  tremendous  and  continued  peal 
of  thunder.  The  effect  of  the  light,  on  returning  from 
these  dark  recesses,  is  particularly  impressive ;  and  the 
gradual  illumination  of  the  rocks,  which  become  brighter 
as  they  approach  the  entrance,  is  said  to  exhibit  one  of 
the  most  interesting  scenes  that  ever  employed  the  pencil 
of  an  artist,  or  fixed  the  admiration  of  a  spectator. 

Okey  Hole,  near  Wells,  in  Somersetshire,  is  a  curiosity 
of  the  same  nature  as  those  already  described.  It  is  about 
six  hundred  feet  long,  and  the  roof,  in  the  highest  part, 
is  about  forty  feet  from  the  ground ;  but  in  some  places  it 
is  so  low,  that  a  man  cannot  stand  u plight  under  it.  The 
people  who  act  as  guides,  point  out  several  imaginary 
figures  of  men,  women,  dogs,  bells,  &c,  which  have 
been  formed  by  petrifaction.    A  current  of  water  runs 
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through  the  middle  of  this  care,  in  which  trout  and  other 
fish  have  been  frequently  observed.  The  echo  is  extremely 
grand,  and  the  place,  taken  all  together,  seems  awful  and 
tremendous. 

Donald-Mill  Hole,  situated  in  the  middle  cf  a  com- 
mon, about  rive  miles  from  Lancaster,  claims  a  place 
amongst  curiosities  of  this  description.  A  brook,  which 
turns  a  corn-mill  at  a  small  distance,  runs  in  at  its  mouth, 
by  several  beautiful  cascades,  continuing  its  course  for 
nearly  two  miles  under  a  large  mountain,  ana  re-appear- 
ing near  the  village  of  Camford.  The  entrance  of  this 
•:ave  is  remarkably  grand  and  solemn:  the  first  descent  is 
about  ten  yards  perpendicular,  and  can  only  be  effected 
by  clinging  to  the  protuberances  of  the  rock  and  some 
stunted  trees ;  but  the  road  is  then  tolerabiy  le\el,  and  the 
visitor  is  agreeably  amused  by  the  grandeur  of  the  cavern, 
the  clearness  «  the  echo,  and  the  tine  effect  of  the  stream, 
which  falls  from  OBti  rock  to  auother,  with  a  sort  of  harmony 
well  adapted  to  the  place.  The  vaults,  like  those  in  Derby- 
shire, are  in  some  places  very  lofty,  and,  in  others,  extremely 
low.  The  rays  of  a  candle  form  the  most  romantic  ap- 
pearances on  the  variegated  roof,  and  the  sides  are  no  less 
remarkable ;  as  the  damps,  the  creeping  vegetables,  and 
the  veins  in  the  marble,  exhibit  as  many  tints  as  are  seen 
in  the  rainbow,  and  are  covered  by  a  perpetual  varnish  by 
the  springs  that  slowly  trickle  from  the  roof.  Nature  has 
certainly  thrown  together  in  a  very  uncouth  manner  those 
huge  rocks  which  compose  the  arch  over  the  entrance ; 
but  she  has  clothed  it  with  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  most 
beautiful  verdure,  which  bend  downwards,  and  effectually 
bide  all  deformities. 

Robin  Leith's  Hole,  near  Flamborough  Head,  is  a 
vast  cavern,  to  which  there  is  a  narrow  passage  from  the 
land  side ;  but,  suddenly  rising  to  a  considerable  height,  it 
displays  a  fine  vaulted  roof,  while  the  bottom,  for  a  con- 
siderable way,  is  formed  in  broad  steps.  The  mouth 
opens  to  the  sea,  and  illuminates  the  whole. 

In  a  chalky  cliff,  near  the  castle  of  Guildford,  in  Surry, 
is  an  extensive  and  curious  suit  of  caverns,  the  first  of 
which  is  about  forty-five  feet  long,  and  ten  feet  high.  To 
the  north  and  south  are  two  vaults  of  much  larger  dimen- 
sions, and  a  narrow  passage,  running  eastward,  leads  to 
five  other  cavities,  which  are  said  to  be  one  hundred  feet 
long,  and,  in  some  parts,  extremely  broad.  The  entrance 
to  this  remarkable  place,  however,  is  now  entirely  closed 
up  by  chalk. 

Barn's  Hole,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  is  a  vast  chasm, 
fronting  the  sea,  which  extends  a  considerable  way  to- 
wards Brixton.  The  entrance  seems  to  lead  to  some  sub- 
terraneous retreat;  the  sides  are  four  hundred  feet  high, 
and  dismally  black ;  and  the  whole  spot  is  so  extremely 
steril,  that  scarcely  a  single  shrub  clings  to  its  steep  as- 
cent. 
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At  East  Tilbury,  in  Essex,  near  the  bank  of  the  Thames, 
there  is  a  chalky  cliff,  containing  a  suit  of  caverns  about 
twelve  feet  high,  and  of  large  dimensions :  they  are  skil- 
fully lined  with  stone,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  used 
by  the  ancient  Britons,  either  as  granaries,  or  as  asylums 
in  time  of  invasion.  Similar  cells  have  also  been  found 
near  Crayford  in  Kent,  which  are  from  sixty  to  a  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  deep,  narrow  at  the  mouth,  and  wide  at 
the  bottom. 

In  a  rock  near  Wetherall,  a  village  of  Cumberland,  are 
several  of  these  curious  dwellings,  consisting  of  two  rooms, 
one  within  another,  and  each  about  eighteen  feet  square ; 
and,  near  Penrith,  there  is  a  grotto  of  two  rooms  dug  out 
of  the  solid  rock,  and  called  Isis  Parlish.  This  was  evi- 
dently a  place  of  great  strength,  and  the  passage  leading 
to  it  was  formerly  secured  with  iron  gates. 

Cities,  Towns,  Edifices,  <Sfc]  London,  the  metropolis 
of  England,  and  the  seat  of  the  British  government,  is 
situate  in  fifty-one  degrees  thirty-one  minutes  of  north  la- 
titude; five  hundred  miles  south-west  of  Copenhagen,  four 
hundred  south  of  Edinburgh,  two  hundred  and  seventy 
south-east  of  Dublin,  one  hundred  and  ninety  west  of 
Amsterdam,  six  hundred  and  sixty  ntrth-west  of  Vienna, 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  north-west  of  Paris,  seven 
hundred  and  ninety  south-west  of  Stockholm,  six  hundred 
and  ninety  north-east  of  Madrid,  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
north-west  of  Lisbon,  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
sixty  north-west  of  Constantinople,  and  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  fourteen  south-west  of  Moscow,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Russian  empire. 

London  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  before  the 
Christian  era,  but  the  precise  time  is  not  known.  The 
first  mention  of  it  in  authentic  history  is  by  Tacitus,  who 
speaks  of  its  being  sacked  in  the  year  61,  under  the  Em- 
peror Nero,  by  the  British  Queen  Boadicea;  and,  from 
his  relation  of  that  event,  it  seems  that  it  was  then  the 
chief  residence  of  merchants,  and  the  great  mart  of  trade 
and  commerce  in  Britain.  It  is  afterwards  mentioned  by 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  a  Latin  author,  in  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Julian,  who  calls  it,  "  Vetustum  oppidum," 
an  ancient  town. 

The  time  at  which  the  walls  were  built  is  very  uncertain. 
Maitland  ascribes  the  work  to  Theodosius,.  governor  of 
Britain,  in  369«  But  Dr.  Woodward  and  Mr.  Pennant, 
with  more  probability,  suppose  that  Constantine  the  Great 
was  the  founder;  and  this  seems  to  be  confiimed  by  the 
number  of  coins  of  his  mother,  Helena,  which  have  been 
discovered  under  them,  having  been  placed  there  by  him 
in  compliment  to  her.  Mr.  Pennant  says,  u  to  support 
this  conjecture,  we  may  observe,  that,  in  honour  of  this 
empress,  the  city,  about  that  time,  received  from  her  the 
title  of  Augusta,  which,  for  some  time,  superseded  the 
ancient  one  of  Londinium."    The  ancient  course  of  the 
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wall  has  been  traced  as  follows  !  it  began  with  a  fort  near 
the  present  site  of  the  Tower,  continued  along  the  Mino- 
ries  and  the  back  of  Houndsditch,  across  Bishopsgate 
Street,  in  a  straight  line  to  Cripplegate;  then  turned  south- 
ward by  We'll  Street,  in  Jewin  Street,  to  Aldersgate ; 
thence  by  the  back  of  the  northern  side  of  Bull-and-Mouth 
Street  to  Newgate;  and  again  along  the  back  of  the  houses 
in  the  Old  Bailey  to  Ludgafe ;  soon  after  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  terminated  with  another  fort  near  the  Times 
printing-office,  formerly  called  the  King's  printing-house 
in  Blackfriars ;  hence  another  wall  ran  near  the  river  side, 
alone  Thames  Street,  to  the  fort  on  the  eastern  extremity. 
The  walls  were  three  miles  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
feet  in  circumference,  defended  at  proper  distances  by 
fifteen  lofty  towers.  When  perfect,  the  walls  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  twenty-two  feet  high,  the  towers 
forty. 

Four  great  military  roads  extended  from  London  into 
the  country  ;  the  Praetorian  way,  afterwards  named  by  the 
Saxons  Walling  Street,  passing  under  a  gate  on  the  north 
side  of  the  site  of  the  modern  Newgate;  the  road  to  Dover, 
beginning  at  Watling  Street,  and  passing  the  ferry  at 
Dowgate;  the  Herman  Street,  passing  under  Aldgate  by 
Bethnal  Green  to  Old  Ford ;  and  a  pass  through  the  river 
Lee  to  Layton  in  Essex. 

The  gates  of  London,  it  is  supposed,  were  originally 
only  four  in  number.  Newgate,  Cripplegate,  Aldgate, 
and  Dowgate,  corresponding  with  the  great  military 
roads ;  to  which  six  others  were  added,  as  new  roads 
were  constructed;  namely,  the  Postern  on  Tower  Hill, 
Bishopsgate,  Moorgate,  Aldersgate,  Ludgate,  and  Bridge- 
gate. 

Some  antiquarians  were  formerly  of  opinion,  that  the 
original  site  of  London  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames ; 
but  it  is  now  certain,  that  the  spot  on  which  the  city  was 
described  to  have  stood  was  an  extensive  marsh  or  lake, 
reaching  as  far  as  Camberwell  hills,  until,  by  drains  and 
embankments,  the  Romans  recovered  all  the  low  lauds 
about  the  parts  now  called  St.  George's  Fields,  Lambeth, 
&c.  London  never  stood  on  any  other  spot  than  the  pe- 
ninsula, on  the  northern  banks,  formed  by  the  Thames  in 
front ;  by  the  river  Fleet  on  the  west ;  and  by  the  stream 
afterwards  named  Walbrook  ou  the  east.  An  immense 
forest  originally  extended  to  the  river  side,  and,  eveu  as 
late  as  the  reigu  of  Henry  II.,  covered  the  uorthem  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  city,  and  was  filled  with  various  beasts 
of  chase. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Romaus,  about  42G,  the 
Brilons  being  harassed  by  the  Scots  and  Picts,  intreated 
the  aid  of  the  Saxons,  who,  in  the  year  448,  landed,  and 
soon  afterwards  established  themselves  in  the  island. 

From  internal  dissension,  and  other  causes,  the  import- 
ance of  London  was  now  considerably  reduced;  but,  on 
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the  establishment  of  the  seven  St'xon  kingdoms,  called 
the  Heptarchy,  it  became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  East  Saxons,  or  Essex ;  and  again  rose  into  conse- 
quence as  a  commercial  town. 

In  the  year  319,  when  all  the  Saxon  kingdoms  were 
united  under  Egbert,  London  became  the  metropolis  of 
England;  and,  in  833,  it  was  of  such  importance,  that  it 
was  chosen  for  the  place  of  meeting  of  a  Wittenagemot, 
or  an  assembly  of  the  great  men  of  England,  to  deliberate 
on  means  to  repel  the  Danes,  whose  inroads  already  me- 
naced the  nation  with  destruction.  It  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, before  London  severely  felt  the  effects  of  Danish 
cruelty;  for  a  body  of  Danes  arriving  with  a  large  fleet 
on  the  coast  of  Kent,  in  839,  landed,  and  having  destroyed 
Rochester  and  Canterbury,  they  marched  to  this  city, 
which  they  sacked,  and,  with  unrelenting  barbarity,  mur- 
dered most  of  its  inhabitants.  They  returned  two  years 
afterwards  with  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  sail;  but, 
on  landing,  most  of  their  troops  were  cut  to  pieces  by 
king  Ethelwold. 

Alfred,  justly  surnamed  the  Great,  restored  the  city  to 
its  former  liberties  and  beauty,  and  expelled  the  Danish 
invaders  who  had  settled  there.  But,  in  893,  this  excellent 
prince  had  the  mortification  to  see  his  capital  reduced  to 
ashes  by  an  accidental  fire,  which  could  not  be  extinguished, 
as  all  the  houses  were  built  of  wood.  The  walls,  however, 
remained  uninjured ;  and  the  houses  were  soon  rebuilt, 
and  the  city  divided  into  wards.  Alfred  also  instituted  the 
office  of  sheriff,  whence  originated  the  order  of  magistracy, 
afterwards  settled  by  the  citizens  of  London  in  the  per- 
son of  the  portreve,  or  governor  of  the  city,  in  the  sheriff, 
and  in  the  subordinate  magistrate  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
ward,  and  analogous  to  the  present  title  of  alderman. 
When  Alfred  had  settled  the  affairs  of  England,  he  di- 
rected his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  London.  The 
houses  were  mostly  of  wood,  but  that  prince  having  built 
his  palace  of  stone  and  brick,  the  nobility,  and  other  opu- 
lent inhabitants  of  London,  followed  his  example. 

London  sustained  many  subsequent  attacks  from  the 
Danes;  but,  at  ^he  conquest,  in  1066,  it  was  a  place  of 
great  wealth  2nd  power,  and  its  civil  government  and  pri- 
vileges, as  they  existed  under  the  Saxons,  were  confirmed 
by  a  charter  of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  immediate 
successors  of  that  monarch  alternately  harassed  the  city 
with  usurpations,  and  soothed  it  with  new  charters,  till  at 
length  the  civil  government  of  London  assumed  a  form 
nearly  similar  to  that  by  which  it  is  at  present  distin- 
guished. 

Fitz-Stephens,  an  historian  of  the  twelfth  century,  in- 
forms us,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  the  king's  palace 
was  two  miles  from  the  city  in  the  west,  having  a  wall  be- 
fore it,  and  some  bulwarks.  Every  where,  without  the 
houses  of  the  suburbs,  which  were  full  of  people,  the 
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citizens  had  gardens  and  orchards,  planted  with  trees,  large, 
beautiful,  and  one  joining  to  another.    On  the  north  side 
were  fields  for  pasture  and  open  meadows,  amongst  which 
the  river-waters  did  flow,  and  the  wheels  of  the  mills  were 
turned  about  with  a  delightful  noise.  Very  near  lay  a  large 
forest,  in  the  coverts  of  which  lurked  bucks  and  does, 
wild  boars,  and  bulls.    There  were,  also,  choice  fountains 
of  sweet,  wholesome,  and  clear  water,  streaming  forth 
among  the  glittering  pebble-stones ;  in  this  number,  Holy- 
well, Clerkenwell,  and  St.  Clement's-well,  were  of  most 
note.    Every  Sunday  in  Lent,  after  dinner,  a  company  of 
young  men  rode  out  into  the  fields,  on  horses  which  were 
fit  for  war,  and  principal  runners ;  every  one  amongst 
them  being  taught  to  run  the  rounds  with  his  horse.  The 
citizens'  sons  issued  out  through  the  gates  in  troops,  fur- 
nished with  lances  and  warlike  shields,  to  make  a  repre- 
sentation of  battle.    To  these  exercises,  when  the  king 
was  near  at  hand,  many  courtiers  resorted,  and  the  youth 
of  great  families,  to  train  and  skirmish.    In  the  Easter 
holidays,  it  was  usual  to  counterfeit  a  sea-fight.    A  pole 
was  setup  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  with  a  target  fastened 
to  it,  and  a  young  man,  standing  in  a  boat,  rowed  with 
oars,  and  impelled  forward  by  the  tide,  endeavoured  with 
his  spear  to  hit  the  target  in  his  passage  :  if  he  broke  the 
spear,  and  kept  his  footing,  he  was  regarded  as  a  victor ; 
but,  if  his  spear  continued  unbroken  by  the  blow,  he  was 
tumbled  into  the  water,  and  his  boat  passed  away.  On  each 
side  of  the  target,  however,  were  two  vessels,  with  several 
young  men  on  board,  ready  to  take  him  up  as  soon  as  he 
should  appear  again  on  the  surface  of  the  water;  the  spec- 
tators, in  the  mean  time,  being  highly  delighted,  and  vo- 
ciferating peals  of  laughter.     The  usual  summer-sports 
were  leaping,  shooting,  wrestling,  throwing  of  javelins, 
&c.    In  winter,  boars,  bears,  and  bulls,  were  baited  with 
dogs.    Moorfields  used  to  be  frozen  over,  and  great  com- 
panies of  young  men  sported  on  the  ice.    Hawking  and 
hunting  were  also  much  in  fashion.    The  dramatic  enter- 
tainments of  the  day  were  chiefly  the  ancient  mysteries,  or 
representations  of  scripture-history. 

In  the  year  1197,  the  citizens  purchased  of  King 
Richard  I.  a  charter,  for  fifteen  thousand  marks,  for  the 
conservancy  of  the  river  Thames,  with  a  power  of  re- 
moving weirs,  and  other  obstructions.  In  1207,  Henrv 
Fil2  Alvwin  assumed  the  title  of  mayor,  instead  of  custos 
and  bailiff,  under  which  names  he  had  held  that  dignity 
for  twenty  years  successively.  In  the  year  1211,  the  citizens 
began  to  encompass  the  wall  with  a  deep  ditch,  two  hun- 
dred feet  wide. 

About  this  time  the  forest  of  Middlesex  being  disforested, 
the  citizens  obtained  an  opportunity  of  purchasing  land, 
and  building  houses  upon  it,  by  which  the  suburbs  of  the 
city  were  soon  enlarged  to  a  considerable  extent  without 
the  walls,  though  all  the  grounds  within  them  were  far  from 
13d.         VOL,  II. 
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being  converted  into  regular  streets.  The  city  was  divided 
into  twenty-four  wards,  under  the  government  of  the  alder- 
men; and  each  ward  chose  some  of  the  inhabitants  as 
common-council  men,  who  were  sworn  into  their  off.ce ; 
these  were  to  be  consulted  by  the  aldermen,  and  their  ad- 
vice followed  in  all  public  affairs  relating  to  the  city.  The. 
above  regulation  was  made  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  I., 
who  also  granted  the  citizens  a  charter,  by  which  he  con- 
firmed all  their  ancient  privileges. 

King  Edward  III.,  in  the  year  1327,  granted  the  citizens 
two  charters  :  by  the  first  of  which  it  was  ordained,  that 
the  mayor  shall  be  constantly  one  of  the  judges  of  oyer 
and  terminer,  for  the  trial  of  criminals  in  Newgate,  Sec. 
By  the  second  charter,  Southwai  k  was  granted  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  citizens.  The  same  prince,  in  the  year  1354, 
granted  the  citizens  the  privilege  of  having  gold  and  silver 
maces  carried  before  the  chief  magistrate,  a  privilege  then 
peculiar  to  London. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  Richard  II.,  London  suffered  greatly 
by  the  rebellion  of  Wat  Hilliard,  commonly  called  Wat 
Tyler.  To  the  death  of  that  rebel  by  Walworth,  the  lord 
mayor,  is  ascribed  the  addition  of  a  dagger  to  the  arms  of 
the  citv. 

In  the  year  1392,  the  city  refusing  to  lend  the  king  a  sum 
of  money,  and  some  of  the  citizens  beating  and  abusing 
a  London  merchant  for  offering  to  advance  the  sum  re- 
quired, the  mayor  was  committed  prisoner  to  Windsor 
Castle,  and  several  of  the  aldermen  and  citizens  to  other 
prisons  ;  and,  by  a  commission  of  enquiry  under  the  great 
seal,  being  found  guilty,  they  were  fined  three  thousand 
marks,  and  the  liberties  of  the  city  seized ;  the  mayor  was 
degraded  from  his  office,  and  a  custos  appointed  to  his 
room  ;  the  sheriffs  were  also  degraded,  and  others  chosen  ; 
and,  by  the  king's  precept,  seventeen  persons  were  ap- 
pointed aldermen  during  the  royal  pleasure. 

Iu  1396,  Richard  repeated  his  exactions  with  additional 
severity,  so  that  when  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  was  invited 
to  assume  the  crown,  he  was  received  with  universal  joy. 

Henry  IVr.  extended  the  privileges  of  the  city  in  several 
instances.  In  his  reign  a  dreadful  plague  carried  off  no 
less  than  thirty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants,  whereby  corn 
became  so  cheap,  that  wheat  sold  for  three  shillings  and 
four  pence  the  quarter. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  the  citizens  chiefly  distinguished 
themselves  by  the  splendid  cavalcade  with  which  they  con- 
ducted that  brave  prince  through  the  city,  on  his  return 
from  the  field  of  Agincourt.  In  1416,  Sir  Henry  Barton, 
mayor,  first  ordered  lanterns  to  be  hung  out  to  illuminate 
the  streets  by  night.  In  1419,  Sir  Thomas  Eyre,  com- 
passionating the  distress  of  the  poor  in  times  of  scarcity, 
built  Leadenhall  at  his  own  expense,  and  gave  it  to  the 
city  to  be  used  as  a  public  granary.  In  this  year  Sir 
Richard  Whittington  was  mayor  for  the  third  time.  Some 
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idea  may  be  formed  of  the  wealth  of  this  magistrate  from 
the  following  circumstance: — Having  invited  Henry  and 
his  queen  to  an  entertainment  at  Guildhall,  immediately 
after  the  conquest  of  France,  he  caused  a  fire  to  be  made 
of  odoriferous  woods,  in  which  he  burnt  bonds  of  the 
king's  to  the  amount  of  sixty  thousand  pounds,  which  Henry 
had  borrowed  to  pay  his  army  in  France ;  he  then  told  the 
king  that  he  had  taken  in  and  discharged  those  debts,  and 
made  him  a  present  of  them. 

From  the  first  institution  of  the  mayoralty  till  1554,  the 
procession  to  Westminster,  where  the  lord  mayor  takes  the 
oath,  had  been  constantly  made  on  horseback.  But,  in  this 
year,  Sir  John  Norman,  draper,  being  mayor,  caused  a 
barge  to  be  made  at  his  own  expense,  and  in  that  was 
rowed  to  Westminster,  attended  by  those  companies  which 
had  barges,  in  a  superb  manner. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  greater  part  of  Loudon 
was  still  contained  within  the  walls;  and  even  in  these  uar- 
row  limits  were  many  gardens,  which  have  since  been  con- 
verted into  streets,  lanes,  courts,  and  alleys.  The  build- 
ings of  London  were,  on  the  west,  bounded  by  the  mo- 
nastery of  St.  Catherine's  ;  East  Smithfield  was  open  to 
Tower  Hill.  The  Minories  were  built  only  on  the  east 
*ide,  which  fronted  the  city-walls;  cattle  graced  in  Good- 
man's Fields,  and  Whitechapel  extended  but  a  little  beyond 
the  bars,  and  had  no  houses  to  the  north  ;  for  Spitallields 
were  then  really  fields,  separated  from  each  other  by  hedges 
and  rows  of  trees.  Houndsditch  consisted  only  of  a  row 
of  houses  fronting  the  city-walls,  and  the  little  yards  and 
gardens  behind  them  also  opened  into  fields.  Bishopsgate 
Street,  Norton  Falgate,  and  the  street  called  Shoreditch, 
were  then,  however,  built  as  far  as  the  church ;  but  there 
were  only  a  few  houses  and  gardens  on  each  side,  and  no 
streets  or  lanes  on  either  hand.  Moorfields  lay  entirely  open 
to  the  village  of  Hoxton ;  and  Finsbury  Fields,  in  which 
were  several  wind-mills,  extended  to  the  east  side  of  White- 
cross  Street.  Chiswell  Street  was  not  erected  ;  and  St. 
.John's  Street  extended  by  the  side  of  the  Priory  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  to  the  monastery  of  Clerkenwell,  and 
Cow  Cross,  which  opened  into  the  fields. 

On  leaving  the  city-walls,  the  buildings  were  much  less 
extensive ;  for  though  the  village  of  Holborn  was  now 
joined  to  London,  the  backs  of  the  houses,  particularly 
on  the  north  side,  opened  into  gardens  and  fields ;  part  of 
Gray's-Inn  Lane  were  the  only  houses  that  extended  be- 
yond the  main  streets  ;  great  part  of  High  Holborn  had  no 
existence,  and  St.  Giles's  was  a  village  contiguous  to  no 
part  of  London.  The  Strand  had  gardens  on  each  side, 
and,*on  the  north,  fields  behind  those  gardens  ;  except  a  few 
houses,  where  is  now  the  west  end  of  Drury  Lane.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  street,  the  gardens  generally  extended 
to  the  Thames :  though  some  of  the  nobility  had  houses 
on  the  back  of  their  gardens,  next  the  water-side.  Coveut 
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Garden,  so  called  from  its  belonging  to  the  convent  at 
Westminster,  extended  to  St.  Martin's  Lane,  and  the  field 
behind  it  reached  to  St.  Giles's.  That  lane  had  few  edi- 
fices besides  the  church,  for  Covent  Garden  wall  was  on 
one  side,  and  a  wall  which  enclosed  the  Mews  on  the 
other,  and  all  the  upper  part  was  a  lane  bttween  two 
hedges,  which  extended  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  village 
of  St.  Giles.  Hedge  Lane,  now  Whitcomb  Street,  was 
between  two  hedges;  the  extensive  street,  now  called  the 
Haymarket,  had  a  hedge  on  one  side,  and  a  few  bushes 
on  the  other.  Neither  Pall  Mall,  St.  James's  Street,  Pic- 
cadilly, nor  any  of  the  streets  or  squares  in  that  part  of 
the  town,  were  built;  and  Westminster  was  a  small  town 
on  the  south-west  and  south  sides  of  St.  James's  Park. 
Lambeth  was  at  that  time  a  little  village,  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  Southwark,  and  there  were  no  buildings  cti 
the  south  bank  of  the  Thames,  till  a  row  of  houses  began 
opposite  to  White  Fiiars,  and  extended  along  the  river, 
with  gardens,  fields,  or  groves,  behind  them,  till  almost 
opposite  the  Steel  Yard,  where  several  streets  began :  the 
Borough  extended  a  considerable  distance  from  the  bridge 
to  the  south,  and  the  buildings  to  the  east,  as  far  as  the 
Tower. 

Loudon  obtained  no  fresh  privileges  during  the  reign  of 
F.lizabelh,  but  it  enjoyed  nearly  the  whole  commerce  of 
the  nation.  The  customs  of  the  port  were  seven  times 
greater  than  those  of  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom ;  and  al- 
though the  citizens  were  taxed  in  a  much  higher  propor- 
tion than  the  people  in  the  country,  yet  they  were  willing, 
in  cases  of  emergency,  to  be  rated  above  their  propoition, 
which  had  formerly  been  estimated  at  a  tenth,  when  others 
paid  only  a  fifteenth. 

In  1613,  dining  the  reign  of  James  I.,  the  New  River 
was  brought  to  Islington  from  Amwell,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ware.  In  the  ensuing  year,  Smithfield  was  paved; 
and,  in  1G15,  the  sides  of  the  principal  streets,  which  had 
been  formerly  laid  with  pebbles,  were  paved  with  broad 
freestone  and  flags. 

At  the  accession  of  Charles  I.,  in  1(125,  another  dread- 
ful pestilence  raged  in  London,  which  carried  off  thirty-five 
thousand  four  hundred  and  seventeen  persons. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
the  king  and  the  city  were  at  variance.  Disputes  arose  in 
relation  to  ship-money,  loans,  and  other  grievances.  The 
city  was  deprived  of  some  advantages  gained  in  the  pre- 
ceding reign,  and  amerced  fifty  thousand  pounds.  The 
citizens,  taking  part  with  the  parliament  against  the  king, 
fortified  their  city  with  forts,  joiner  by  a  line  of  commu- 
nication, formed  by  a  rampart  of  earth,  which  on  all  sides 
surrounded  London,  Westminster,  and  Southwark. 

In  1663,  Charles  II.  granted  the  city  a  confirmation  of 
all  their  ancient  charters,  privileges,  liberties,  rights,  and 
customs ;  and  the  citizens  in  return  advanced  considerable 
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sums  of  money  towards  carrying  on  the  war  with  Hol- 
land. 

About  the  beginning  of  May,  1665,  there  broke  out  in 
London  the  most  dreadful  plague  that  ever  infested  this 
kingdom,  which  swept  away  sixty-eight  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  ninety-six  persons  ;  which,  added  to  the  number 
of  those  who  died  of  other  distempers,  raised  the  bill  of 
mortality  iu  this  year  to  ninety-seven  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  six.  And,  in  July,  the  mortality  raged  so  vio- 
lently, that  all  houses  were  shut  up,  the  streets  deserted, 
and  scarcely  any  thing  to  be  seen  but  grass  growing,  innu- 
merable fires  for  purifying  the  air,  coffins,  pest-carts,  red 
crosses  upon  doors,  with  the  inscription,  "  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  us !"  and  continual  cries  of  "  Pray  for  us;" 
or  the  melancholy  call  of  "  Bring  out  your  dead."  The 
cause  of  this  dreadful  calamity  was  ascribed  to  the  im- 
portation of  infected  goods  from  Holland,  where  the 
plague  had  occasioned  great  ravages  the  preceding  year. 
And  it  was  observed,  during  the.  whole  time  of  its  con- 
tinuance, that  there  was  such  a  general  calm,  that  for  many 
weeks  together  not  the  least  wind  could  be  perceived. 

In  1666,  London  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  a  fire, 
which  began  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  2d  of 
September,  in  Pudding  Lane  ;  and  there  not  being  either  a 
sufficient  aid  of  engines  or  of  water,  the  flames,  favoured  by 
a  violent  easterly  wind,  soon  got  the  better  of  all  efforts 
to  extinguish  it,  and,  in  about  thirty  hours,  they  spread  to 
Gracechurch  Street,  towards  the  north-west,  and  to  the 
Three  Cranes,  in  the  Vintry,  towards  the  south-west,  in- 
cluding Caunon  Street,  and  the  lanes,  alleys,  and  courts 
in  the  way ;  and,  either  by  communication  of  the  flakes, 
from  such  a  vast  body  of  fire  kindled  by  old  timber-houses, 
or  by  other  means  which  have  been  suspected,  the  flames 
burst  out  in  various  and  distant  places;  and  the  conflagra- 
tion became  so  general,  that  there  was  not  a  building  left 
standing  from  the  west  end  of  Tower  Wharf,  in  the  east,  to 
the  Temple  Church,  in  the  west;  nor  from  the  uorth  end 
of  Mincing  Lane,  in  Fenchurch  Street,  to  the  west  end  of 
Leadenhall  Street ;  and  from  the  south-west  end  of  Bi- 
shopsgate  Street,  as  far  as  tire  entrance  into  Threadneedle 
Street,  to  Holborn  Bridge,  on  the  west,  in  a  direct  line ; 
besides  the  damage  done  in  Throgmorton  Street,  Lothbury, 
Colemau  Street,  Basinghall  Street,  Cateaton  Street,  Alder- 
manbury,  Addle  Street,  Love  Lane,  Wood  Street,  Staining 
Lane,  Noble  Street,  and  Silver  Street :  at  length  it  stop- 
ped at  Pye  Corner,  near  West  Smithfield. 

By  this  dreadful  conflagration,  many  thousand  citizens 
were  compelled  to  retire  to  the  fields,  destitute  of  all  ne- 
cessaries, and  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
till  a  sufficient  uumbtr  of  huts  could  be  erected  for  their 
relief. 

This  destructive  fire  consumed  the  buildings  on  four 
hundred  and  thirty-six  acres  of  ground,  viz.  four  hun- 
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dred  streets,  lanes,  &c. ;  thirteen  thousand  two  hundred 
houses;  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul,  eighty-six  parish- 
churches,  six  chapels,  the  magnificent  buildings  of  Guild- 
hall, the  Royal  Exchange,  Custom  House,  and  Black- 
well  Hall,  many  hospitals  and  libraries,  fifty-two  of  the 
companies'  halls,  and  a  great  number  of  other  stately 
edifices ;  together  witli  three  of  the  city-gates,  four  stone 
bridges,  and  the  prisons  of  Newgate,  the  Fleet,  the  Poul- 
try and  Wood  Street  Compters  ;  the  loss  of  which,  by 
the  best  calculation,  amounted  to  ten  millions  seven  hun 
dred  and  thirty  thousand  five  hundred  pounds. 

From  this  calamity  Loudon  soon  recovered,  and,  by 
the  activity  and  perseverance  of  its  inhabitants,  it  became 
more  magnificent  than  before.  The  streets  were  consi- 
derably widened,  and  the  houses  rebuilt  on  a  more  exten- 
sive plan. 

From  this  time  London  has  annually  increased  in  wealth, 
splendour,  and  commercial  importance.  In  1687,  the 
year  before  the  memorable  revolution,  the  city  was  greatly 
enriched,  and  its  population  increased,  by  the  settlement 
of  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  thousand  French  Pro- 
testants, who,  driven  by  persecution  from  their  native 
home,  sought  an  asylum  in  this  country  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty.  They  took  up  their  abode  chiefly  in  Spital- 
fields,  and  the  parts  adjacent.  The  citizens,  exerting 
themselves  much  in  favour  of  the  revolution,  obtained  a 
full  confirmation  of  their  rights  and  privileges  from  Wil- 
liam and  Mary.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  an  order 
was  given  for  building  fifty  new  churches,  which  greatly 
improved  the  appearance  of  the  metropolis. 

In  1705,  an  act  of  common-council  was  passed  for  re- 
gulating the  nightly  watch  of  the  city,  by  which  it  was 
ordered,  that  a  number  of  able-bodied  men  should  be  pro- 
vided by  each  ward ;  and,  also,  that  the  deputy  and  com- 
mon-council of  every  ward  should  have  the  power  to 
oblige  every  person,  occupying  any  shop,  house,  or  ware- 
house, either  to  watch  in  person,  or  to  pay  for  an  able- 
bodied  man,  to  be  appointed  thereto  by  the  said  deputy 
and  common-council  men  ;  the  said  watchmen  to  be  pro- 
vided with  lanterns  and  candles,  and  armed  with  halberts ; 
to  watch  from  nine  in  the  evening  till  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing, from  Michaelmas  to  the  1st  of  April;  and  from  ten 
till  five,  from  the  1st  of  April  to  Michaelmas.  The  total 
number  of  watchmen  appointed  by  this  act  was  five  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three. 

In  1707,  in  consequence  of  the  many  dreadful  fires 
which  happened  in  London,  an  act  was  passed  for  pre- 
venting such  fatal  accidents  in  future,  by  which,  the  church- 
wardens of  each  parish,  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  were 
enforced  to  fix  on  the  main  water-pipes  in  the  street,  and 
to  provide  a  large  and  a  small  hand-engine,  at  the  expense 
of  their  respective  parishes;  and  it  was  also  enacted,  that 
party- walls  should  be  entirely  constructed  of  brick  or  stone. 
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In  1715,  the  plan  was  formed  for  building  Cavendish 
Square,  and  several  streets  on  the  north  of  Tyburn  Road. 
The  Duke  of  Chandos,  then  Earl  of  Caernarvon,  took 
the  whole  north  side,  intending  to  build  a  very  magnifi- 
cent mansion,  of  which,  the  houses  belonging  to  the  Earl 
of  Hopetown  and  the  Earl  of  Gainsborough  were  to 
have  been  wings.  Lord  Ilarcourt  and  Lord  Bmglev  took 
some  ground  on  the  east  and  west  sides,  and  the  rest  was 
let  to  builders;  but  the  failure  of  the  South-Sea  scheme 
stopped  these  improvements  for  some  time,  till,  at  length, 
to  induce  the  builders  to  go  on,  a  chapel  and  Oxford 
Market  were  projected,  for  the  convenience  of  the  new 
inhabitants. 

Mr.  Gibbs  furnished  the  design,  and  they  were  both 
finished  in  17*24;  but  the  market  was  not  opened  till  1732, 
because  Lord  Craven  opposed  it,  apprehensive  that  it 
would  diminish  the  profits  of  Carnaby  Market.  The  row 
of  houses  on  the  north  side  of  Tyburn  Road,  or  Oxford 
Street,  from  Rathbone  Place  to  Vere  Street,  was  com- 
pleted in  1729;  about  which  time  the  following  streets 
in  the  vicinity  were  built,  and  the  ground  laid  out  for  se- 
veral others,  viz.  Henrietta  Street,  Vere  Street,  Holies 
Street,  Margaret  Street,  Cavendish  Street,  Welbeek  Street, 
Wimpole  Street,  Princes  Street,  Bolsovcr  Street,  Castle 
Street,  John  Street,  Maiket  Street,  Lower  Hurley  Street, 
Wigmore  Street,  Mortimer  Street,  &c;  mostly  named 
from  the  title  and  family-distinctions  of  the  noble  houses  of 
Oxford  and  Portland.  Maitland  says,  there  were  in  his 
time  five  hundred  and  seventv-seven  houses  in  the  parishes 
of  Mary-le-bonne,  which  before  consisted  of  pasture- 
fields. 

I  n  1 732,  Fleet  Ditch,  which  ran  all  the  way  up  the  middle 
of  Fleet  Market,  was  arched  over,  to  make  room  for  the  re- 
moval of  Stock's  Market,  which  used  to  be  held  on  the 
spot  where  the  Mansion  House  now  stands ;  but  it  was  not 
until  Black  friars  Bridge  had  been  erected,  betw  een  17G0 
and  17(i8,  that  the  ditch  which  used  to  run  close  up  to 
Ludgate  Hill,  was  filled  up;  and  over  which,  on  the 
south  side  of  Fleet  Street,  boidering  Ludgate  Hill,  there 
was  a  small  stone  bridge,  said  to  have  been  built  upon  the 
model  of  the  Rialto  at  Venice.  Some  persons  still  living 
remember  the  singular  spectacle  of  barges  sailing  up, 
when  the  tide  served,  close  to  the  houses  where  Bridge 
Street  and  Chatham  Place  now  stand. 

About  1764,  among  other  improvements  in  point  of 
convenience  as  well  as  embellishment,  the  nobility  at  the 
west  end  of  the  towu  came  to  a  resolution  of  affixing  the 
names  of  several  lanes  and  streets  in  conspicuous  places, 
and  of  putting  their  titles  or  names  upon  their  gates  or 
doors:  those  of  New  Burlington  Street  set  the  example; 
jnost  of  the  streets  about  Hanover  Square  followed  it, 
and  the  mode  was  afterwards  generally  adopted,  and  con- 
tinues of  great  utility      By  these  methods,  the  stranger 
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or  foreigner  readily  finds  out  the  street,  and  every  person 
of  business  the  house  at  which  he  means  to  call. 

Another  measure,  which  conferred  no  small  degree  of 
beauty  and  convenience  upon  the  metropolis  in  gem  .J, 
was  an  act  of  parliament  that  passed  about  170o,  for 
the  better  paving,  cleansing,  and  lighting  the  City  of 
London,  and  its  liberties,  for  preventing  annoyances,  &.c. 
This  introduced  the  Scotch  pavement,  so  called,  which, 
with  the  removal  of  posts,  spouts,  signs,  and  gutters,  has 
added  a  degree  of  cleanliness  and  comfort  to  the  pedes- 
trian and  the  visitor,  to  which  London,  till  that  time,  had 
been  utterly  a  stranger. 

In  1770,  the  continuation  of  Harley  Street  was  com- 
pleted ;  Mansfield  Street,  a  little  beyond  it  to  the  north, 
was  formed  upon  the  spot  where  a  body  of  water,  called 
Mary-le- Bonne  Basin,  had  been ;  Portland  Place,  and 
the  streets  adjoining,  soon  rose  after.  Stratford  Place, 
which  adds  such  an  ornament  to  the  upper  part,  of  Oxford 
Street,  was  built  about  1774,  on  some  ground  belonging 
to  the  City  of  London,  called  Conduit  Mead,  where  the 
loid  mayor's  banqueting-house  formerly  stood.  Cumber- 
land Place,  intended  for  a  circus,  was  be  gun  about  the  same 
year;  and,  from  1 7 B(>  till  the  commencement  of  the  French 
war,  the  new  buildings  encreased  with  the  greatest  ra- 
pidity;  all  the  Duke  of  Portland's  property  on  that  side 
of  the  metropolis,  one  farm  excepted,  being  let  on  build- 
ing leases;  and  the  buildings  on  the  north-west  side  of 
Mary-le- Bonne  were  equally  numerous. 

Since  that  period,  Moorfields,  formerly  a  waste  and 
mean  part  of  the  town,  has  become  the  site  of  a  regular 
and  elegant  square,  called  Fiusbury  Square.  The  narrow 
and  inconvenient  passage  of  Snow  Hill  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  spacious  street  of  handsome  and  lofty 
houses  ;  and  a  noble  improvement  has  been  made  on  the 
west  side  of  Temple  Bar,  by  throwing  the  houses  into  a 
sort  of  semicircle,  on  each  side  of  the  church  of  St  Cle- 
ment's Danes.  Several  squares  and  streets  have  also 
been  erected  on  the  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  on  a 
truly  magnificent  scale ;  and  the  alteration  now  making, 
in  order  to  connect  Pall  Mall  with  the  Regency  Park, 
will,  when  completed,  form  one  of  the  finest  improve- 
ments in  the  metropolis. 

Under  the  general  denominaliou  of  London  are  now 
comprehended  the  city  properly  so  called,  the  City  of 
Westminster,  and  the  Borough  of  Soulhwark,  with  their 
respective  suburbs. 

The  extent  from  east  to  west,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  is  about  seven  miles;  exclusive  of  houses,  which, 
on  each  side,  for  several  miles,  line  the  principal  ap- 
proaches to  the  metropolis.  The  breadth  is  irregular, 
being  not  more  than  two  miles  at  its  narrowest  part,  but, 
at  its  widest,  nearly  four.  According  to  the  calculations 
of  an  able  statistical  writer,  Loudon  contains  about  ei^ht 
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thousand  streets,  lanes,  alleys,  courts,  &c. ;  sixty  squares, 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  houses,  warehouses, 
and  other  buildings.  Its  main  streets,  though  irregular, 
run  chiefly  from  east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  south. 
That  which  may  be  called  the  northern  line,  commences 
from  the  Uxbridge  Road,  at  the  north  side  of  Hyde  Park; 
and,  under  the  successive  names  of  Oxford  Street,  St. 
Giles's,  Holborn,  Skinner  Street,  Newgate  Street,  Cheap- 
side,  the  Poultry,  Cornhill,  Leadenhall  Street,  and  White- 
chapel,  leads  on  to  Mile  End,  on  the  Essex  Road.  The 
southern  line  may  be  considered  as  commencing  from  the 
Bath  Road,  at  the  south  side  of  Hyde  Park.  Under  the 
successive  names  of  Piccadilly,  St.  James's  Street,  and 
Pall  Mall,  (or  the  Haymarket,)  Charing  Cross,  the  Strand, 
Fleet  Street,  Ludgate  Hill,  Ludgate  Street,  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  Watling  Street,  Cannon  Street,  and  Tower 
Street,  it  is  continued  to  the  Tower  of  London  ;  whence 
it  extends  two  or  three  miles  farther  along  the  river  side, 
through  St.  Catherine's  Street,  Lower  East-Smithfield, 
and  Wapping,  towards  Blackwall. 

Few  cities  can  boast  a  more  salubrious  situation  than 
London,  the  subjacent  soil  being  pure  gravel ;  by  which 
advantage,  united  with  extensive  sewers,  the  houses  are 
generally  dry,  clean,  and  healthy.  Provisions  and  coals 
are  poured  into  the  capital,  even  from  distant  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  the  latter  from  the  counties  of  Northumber- 
land  and  Durham,  are  transferred  by  sea,  and  thence  deno- 
minated sea-coal.  The  smoke  is  supposed  to  purify  the 
dampness  of  the  air,  though  it  injures  the  beauty  of  the 
edifices. 

It  is  said  that  London  requires  in  one  year  one  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  oxen ;  seven  hundred  and  seventy-six 
thousand  sheep  and  lambs ;  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
calves ;  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  hogs ;  and  sixty 
thousand  sucking  pigs,  besides  other  animals.  The  sum 
paid  at  market  annually  for  vegetables  is  about  six  hundred 
and  forty-five  thousand  pounds ;  and  for  fruit  about  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  independently  of  the  profits  of 
the  retailers.  The  annual  consumption  of  Wheat  in  Lon- 
don is  seven  hundred  thousand  quarters;  of  spirituous 
liquors  and  compounds,  eleven  millions  one  hundred  and 
forty-six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty  gallons ;  of 
wine,  thirty-two  thousand  five  hundred  tuns ;  of  butter, 
sixteen  millions  six  hundred  thousand  pounds;  of  cheese, 
twenty-one  millions  one  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and 
of  milk,  six  millions  nine  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
gallons. 

The  following  statement  respecting  the  consumption 
of  sea-coal  in  the  metropolis  and  its  dependencies,  is 
extracted  from  a  respectable  weekly  journal,  dated  No- 
vember 5,  1815. 

"  To  determine  this  consumption  it  is  only  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  situation  of  London  with  respect  to  the  im- 
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port  and  consumption  of  coals  at  the  end  of  October  last 
year  and  this.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  enter  upon  a 
detail  of  minute  calculations  ;  the  simple  results,  which  are 
grounded  upon  official  data,  accurately  deduced,  will  be 
sufficient  for  our  purpose. 

Chrs. 

From  the  1st  of  April,  1814,  to  the  31st  of 

October,  1815,  the  import  of  coals  was._  682,375 

From  the  1st  of  November,  1814,  to  the  31st 

of  March,  1815,  the  import  of  coals  was  525,382^ 


So  that  the  total  import  of  the  year,  ending 

the  31st  of  March,  1615,  was   1,207,757^ 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
severe  frost  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  commencement  of 
the  preceding  period,  had  to- 
tally exhausted  the  usual  stock 
on  hand,  to  replace  which,  it 
required  an  extra  importation  Chrs. 
of,  suppose  .  .  100,000 

Also  for  the  consumption  for  the 
year,  taken  ou  an  average  of 
four  years   1,070,000 

So  that  the  total  demand  was    1,170,000 

Which  leaves  a  surplus  of  import  on  the  31st 

of  March,  1815,  of   37,757 £ 

To  continue  the  account  to  the  present  sea- 
son, let  the  consumption  from  April  1, 
1815,  to  March  31,  1816,  be  assumed  at 
the  same  average  as  the  former  year,  viz.. .  1,070,000 
To  provide  for  this  demand  we 

have,  first,  the    surplus  just  Chrs. 

stated   37,757^ 

Also  the  import  of 

April  1 1 1,0384 

May   99,1084 

June  91,3414 

July   83,0274 

August  105,625,} 

September   72,063^ 

October   20,000 

  582,202^ 


619,960 

So  that  to  meet  the  total  demand 
of  the  period  under  considera- 
tion, there  are  required  to  be 
imported,  between  this  day, 
(Nov.  5, 1815,)  and  March  31, 
1816    450,040 


1,070,000 
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To  this  document  we  shall  add  the  following  statement  1  Westminster  Bridge  is  built  entirely  of  stone,  and  ex 
of  the  quantity  of  Porter  brewed  in  London,  by  the     tends  over  the  river  at  a  place  where  it  is  one  thousani 


twelve  first  houses,  from  the  5th  of  July,  1815,  to  the 
6th  of  July   1816  - 

Barrels 

Barclay,  Perkins,  and  Co  330,200 

Meux,  Reid,  and  Co  189,020 

Truman,  Hanbury,  and  Co  185,041 

Whitbread  and  Co  168,855 

Henry  Meux  and  Co  1  14,277 

Combe,  Delaiield,  and  Co  100,665 

Felix  Calvert  and  Co  85,925 

Goodwyn  and  Co   77,249 

Taylor  and  Co    50,533 

Elliott  and  Co   46,567 

Cocks  and  Campbell  36,101 

Hollingsworth  and  Co  31,273 


Total  1,415,706 


The  population  of  London  has  by  some  been  exag- 
gerated to  one  million  souls ;  but,  by  the  most  recent  and 
authentic  accounts,  it  contains  about  eight  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand,  including  the  parishes  not  within  the  bills 
of  mortality :  viz.  Mary-le-Bonne,  Paddington,  St.  Pan- 
eras,  Kensington,  and  Chelsea,  amounting  to  one  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  two. 
Islington  and  Newington  Butts  are  within  the  bills. 

London  Bridge  was  first  built  of  stone  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  about  the  year  1163,  by  a  tax  laid  upon  wool, 
which,  in  the  course  of  time,  gave  rise  to  the  notion  that 
it  was  built  upon  wool-packs  :  from  that  time  it  has  un- 
dergone several  alterations  and  improvements,  particularly 
since  the  year  1756,  when  the  houses  were  taken  down, 
and  the  whole  rendered  more  convenient  and  beautiful. 
The  passage  for  carriages  is  thirty-one  feet  broad,  and 
seven  feet  on  each  side  for  foot-passengers.  It  crosses 
the  Thames  where  it  is  nine  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  broad, 
and  has  nineteen  arches,  of  about  twenty  feet  wide  each  ; 
but  the  centre  one  is  considerably  larger. 

The  water-works,  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  bridge, 
supply  a  considerable  part  of  London  with  water,  for  do- 
mestic purposes,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  effected  by  the 
New  River.  But,  as  London  Bridge  lies  very  low,  the 
water  requires  to  be  forced  up  to  a  basin  on  the  top  of  a 
building  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  height.  From  this 
basin  it  again  descends  into  the  main  pipes,  and  is  con- 
veyed in  all  directions  through  the  town.  The  water  is 
raised  by  the  action  of  four  great  wheels,  which  are  turn- 
ed by  the  stream,  and  every  turn  of  the  four  wheels  causes 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  strokes  of  the  piston-rods  :  by 
this  means,  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  hogsheads  of  water 
are  raised  every  twenty-four  hours. 


place  where  it  is  one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  twenty-three  feet  broad  ;  which  is  about 
three  hundred  feet  broader  than  at  London  Bridge.  On 
each  side  is  a  fine  balustrade  of  stone,  with  places  of 
shelter  from  the  rain.  The  width  of  the  bridge  is  forty- 
four  feet;  having  on  each  side  a  foot-path  for  passen- 
gers. It  consists  of  fourteen  piers,  and  thirteen  large 
and  two  small  semicircular  arches,  that  in  the  centre 
being  seventy-six  feet  wide,  and  the  rest  decreasing  four 
feet  each  from  the  other ;  so  that  the  two  least  arches  of 
the  thirteen  great  ones,  are  each  fifty-two  feet.  It  is  com- 
puted that  the  value  of  forty  thousand  pounds,  in  stone 
and  other  materials,  is  always  under  water.  This  magni- 
ficent structure  was  begun  in  1738,  and  finished  in  1750, 
at  the  expense  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-nine  thousand 
pounds,  defrayed  by  the  parliament. 

Blackfriars  Bridge  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  Westminster, 
either  in  magnificence  or  workmanship;  but  the  situation 
of  the  ground  on  the  two  shores  obliged  the  architect  to 
employ  elliptical  arches  ;  which,  however,  have  a  ver? 
fine  effect ;  and  many  persons  prefer  it  to  Westminste 
Bridge.  This  bridge  was  begun  in  1760,  and  finished  i 
1770,  at  the  expense  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  to  be  discharged  by 
a  toll  upon  the  passengers,  which  was  discharged  about 
the  year  1784. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  Waterloo  Bridge,  a  most 
costly  and  elegant  structure,  thrown  across  the  river  from 
the  Strand;  the  Southwaik  Bridge;  and  the  Vauxhall 
Bridge,  constructed  of  iron,  all  of  which  are  at  present 
unfinished. 

Among  the  public  edifices  of  this  metropolis,  the 
Tower  claims  a  prominent  place,  on  account  of  its  anti- 
quity, and  the  awful  transactions  which  have  so  frequently 
happened  in  it.  It  is  situated  to  the  east  of  the  city,  near 
the  banks  of  the  river  Thames.  That  part  now  called 
the  White  Tower  was  erected  in  1076,  during  the  reign 
of  William  the  Conqueror.  This  tower  anciently  stood 
alone,  and  has  been  called,  by  some  historians,  Arx 
Palatina,  the  Palatine  Tower,  and  the  commander  of  it 
was  called  Palatine.  On  the  17th  of  November,  1091, 
a  most  violent  tempest  did  great  injury  to  the  Tower; 
but,  some  time  after,  it  was  repaired  by  William  Rufus, 
who  ordered  another  building  to  be  erected  between  the 
White  Tower  and  the  Thames;  that  new  building  was 
afterwards  called  St.  Thomas's  Tower.  William  Rufus  i 
ordered  that  the  Tower  should  be  surrounded  with  walls,] 
and  he  fortified  it  with  a  deep  ditch,  in  some  places  onej 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  wide. 

In  the  year  1240,  Henry  III.  ordered  a  stone  gate,  al 
bulwark,  and  other  additions,  to  be  made  to  this  fortress,! 
and  the  outside  of  the  square  tower  to  be  whitened,  whencel 
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it  has  been  called  the  White  Tower.  Henry  III.  enclosed 
all  the  works  with  a  mud-wall;  this  was  made  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  ditch,  and  part  of  the  city-wall  having 
been  demolished,  the  citizens  resented  it,  and  pulled 
down  the  mud-wall :  the  king  was  so  irritated  that  he  fined 
them  a  thousand  marks.  Edward  III.  built  the  church  in 
the  Tower,  which  is  called  St.  Petrus  ad  Vincula ;  it  was 
anciently  a  magnificent  church,  for  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land often  performed  their  orisons  in  it.  Edward  IV. 
built  the  Lions'  Tower,  and  since  that  time  it  has  been 
used  as  a  managerie  for  all  the  beasts,  &c.  presented  to 
the  king. 

About  the  year  1664,  Charles  II.  ordered  the  Tower 
to  be  repaired,  many  buildings  to  be  erected,  and  the 
ditch  to  be  completely  cleansed.  The  Tower,  fortified 
as  it  is  now,  is  exceedingly  strong,  and  very  well  situated 
to  prevent  any  invasion  by  water.  It  is  separated  from 
the  Thames  by  a  narrow  ditch,  and  a  wharf,  from  which 
there  is  an  entrance  by  a  draw-bridge.  On  the  wharf  is 
a  platform,  on  which  are  seventy  three  pieces  of  cannon, 
which  are  always  fired  after  some  great  victory,  and  on 
remarkable  days,  as  the  king's  birth-day,  the  anniversary 
of  his  coronation,  8cc.  Within  the  walls  there  is  a  plat- 
form, which  is  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  length  ;  it  is 
parallel  to  the  wharf,  and  is  planted  with  trees ;  it  is 
called  the  ladies'  line,  and  is  a  very  agreeable  walk  in 
summer,  but  is  only  open  on  Sundays.  In  ascending 
the  stone-steps,  a  person  may  walk  nearly  round  the  walls 
of  the  Tower.  On  the  walls  are  three  batteries.  The 
principal  entrance  into  the  Tower  is  by  the  west  gate ;  it 
is  large  enough  to  admit  coaches  and  carriages ;  but  they 
are  first  admitted  through  an  outer-gate,  and  must  pass 
a  stone-bridge,  built  over  the  ditch,  before  they  can  ap- 
proach the  principal  entrance.  There  is  also  an  entrance 
for  foot-passengers  over  the  draw-bridge  to  the  wharf, 
which  is  divided  from  the  streets  by  gates  at  each  end  of 
it.  These  gates  are  opened  every  day  at  a  certain  hour, 
*  for  the  convenience  of  a  free  intercourse  between  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Tower  and  those  residing  in  the  city, 
suburbs,  &c.  Besides  these  entrances,  there  is  a  water- 
gate,  commonly  called  the  Traitors'  Gate,  through  which 
it  was  formerly  customary  to  convey  traitors  and  state- 
prisoners.  Over  this  gate  is  a  regular  building,  at  each 
end  of  which  are  two  round  towers.  The  infirmary,  the 
mill,  and  the  water-works,  which  supply  the  Tower  with 
water,  are  within  this  building.  The  buildings  within  the 
walls  are  the  church,  the  offices  of  ordnance,  of  the  mint, 
and  of  the  keeper  of  records,  the  White  Tower,  the  horse 
armoury,  the  jewel  office,  the  grand  store-house,  and  the 
new  armoury.  There  are,  besides,  houses  for  officers, 
barracks  for  soldiers  on  duty,  two  suttling-houses,  and 
prisons  for  state-criminals  ;  the  warders'  houses  generally 
serve  for  that  purpose. 
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The  Monument  is  a  pillar  of  the  Doric  order,  situate 
about  six  hundred  feet  northward  of  London  Bridge,  and 
is  very  deserving  of  the  inspection  of  the  curious.  It  was 
begun  in  the  year  1671,  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and 
finished  by  the  same  architect  in  1677-  The  diameter  of 
the  body  of  the  column  is  fifteen  feet ;  the  plinth,  or  lowest 
part  of  the  pedestal,  is  twenty-eight  feet  square,  and  the  pe- 
destal is  forty  feet  in  height;  over  the  capital  is  an  iron  bal- 
cony, which  encompasses  a  cone  thirty-two  feet  high,  sup- 
porting a  blazing  urn  of  gilded  brass.  The  height  of  the 
whole  is  two  hundred  and  two  feet.  Within  the  column  is 
a  large  staii  caise  of  black  marble ;  it  contains  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  steps  ;  each  of  which  is  ten  inches  and 
a  half  in  breadth,  and  six  inches  in  thickness.  The  west 
side  of  the  pedestal  is  adorned  with  a  curious  emblem  in 
alto  relievo,  which  denotes  the  destruction  and  restoration 
of  the  city.  The  first  female  figure  represents  the  City  of 
London,  sitting  among  ruins  in  a  dejected  and  languishing 
posture  ;  her  hair  is  dishevelled,  and  her  hand  is  carelessly 
laid  on  her  sword  ;  behind  is  Time,  gradually  raising  her, 
and  at  her  side  is  a  woman  gently  touching  her,  whilst  a 
winged  sceptre  on  the  other  side  directs  her  to  look  at  the 
goddesses  in  the  clouds ;  one  of  them  has  a  cornucopia, 
which  denotes  plenty ;  the  other  has  a  palm-branch,  the 
emblem  of  peace ;  at  her  feet  is  a  bee-hive,  to  imply  that 
the  greatest  misfortunes  may  je  overcome  by  application 
and  industry.  Behind  the  figure  of  Time  are  citizens,  who 
rejoice  at  his  endeavours  to  restore  her;  beneath,  in  the 
midst  of  the  ruins,  is  a  dragon,  who,  as  the  supporter  of 
the  City  Arms,  endeavours  to  preserve  them  with  his  paw. 
Opposite  to  the  City,  on  an  elevated  pavement,  stands  the 
King,  in  a  Roman  habit,  he  is  crowned  with  laurel,  and 
holds  a  truncheon  in  his  hand,  and  commands  three  of  his 
attendants  to  descend  to  her  relief:  the  first  represents 
Science,  with  a  winged  head,  and  a  circle  of  naked  boys 
dancing,  aud  holding  Nature,  who  is  ready  to  give  assist- 
ance to  all ;  the  second  is  Architecture,  with  a  plan  in  one 
hand,  and  a  square  and  a  pair  of  compasses  in  the  other; 
the  third  is  Liberty,  waving  a  hat  in  the  air  to  testify  her 
joy  at  the  pleasing  prospect  of  the  restoration  of  the  city. 
Behind  the  king  stands  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York,  with 
a  garland  in  one  hand  to  crown  the  rising  city,  and  a  sword 
in  the  other  for  her  defence.  The  two  figures  behind  are 
Justice  and  Fortitude,  the  former  with  a  coronet,  the  latter 
with  a  reined  lion.  Under  the  pavement,  Envy  is  repre- 
sented knawing  a  heart,  and  emitting  pestiferous  fumes 
from  her  mouth.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  plinth,  the  re- 
construction of  the  city  is  represented  by  builders  and  la- 
bourers employed  in  erecting  houses.  On  the  different 
sides  of  the  pedestal  are  Latin  inscriptions,  giving  an 
account  of  the  event  which  the  column  is  designed  to  com- 
memorate. 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral  is  situated  in  the  centre  of 
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the  metropolis,  on  a  rising  ground,  between  Cheapside  on 
the  east,  and  Ludgate  Street  on  the  west. 

This  church  has  been  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a 
(Ionian  temple,  which  was  consecrated  to'  Diana  ;  but  the 
son  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  controverts  this  opinion, 
and  contends,  that  the  first  cathedral  of  the  episcopal  see 
of  London  was  built  in  the  area,  the  seat  of  the  Roman 
Praetorian  camp,  the  precise  spot  on  which  the  present 
church  stands.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  in 
the  general  persecution  under  the  Emperor  Dioclesian  ;  to 
have  been  re-edified  under  Constantine;  to  have  been  de- 
molished l>y  the  Pagan  Saxons ;  and  to  have  been  restored 
in  the  seventh  century,  when  the  Saxons  embraced  Chris- 
tianity. In  961,  it  was  destroyed  by  fire;  in  962,  it  was 
rebuilt ;  in  1086,  it  was  again  burnt ;  and  was  not  com- 
pletely restored  until  the  year  1240.  In  1444,  its  lofty 
wooden  spire  was  destroyed  by  lightning ;  and,  but  for  the 
greatest  exertions,  the  whole  church  must  have  perished. 
About  a  hundred  years  after,  it  suffered  still  more  dread- 
fully from  a  similar  accideut ;  and,  at  the  great  fire  of 
London,  it  was  almost  entirely  destroyed. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  first  architect  of  his  time, 
was  called  upon  for  a  plan  for  the  intended  new  edifice, 
and  accordingly  produced  a  model,  which  is  still  preserved, 
and  shewn  amongst  the  curiosities  of  St.  Paul's.  Every 
person  of  taste  must  deeply  regret  that  this  model,  the  fa- 
vourite design  of  the  architect,  was  not  followed.  It  is 
of  one  story  only,  and  more  simple  in  every  respect  than 
the  present  cathedral,  yet  is  conspicuous  for  elegance  and 
variety. 

The  present  edifice  is  built  of  Portland  stone,  in  the 
form  of  a  cross ;  over  the  space  where  the  lines  of  that 
figure  intersect  each  other,  is  a  stately  dome ;  and  on  the 
summit  of  the  dome  is  a  beautiful  lantern,  adorned  with 
Corinthian  columns,  and  surrounded  at  its  base  by  a  bal- 
cony. The  lantern  supports  a  gilded  ball  and  cross.  The 
length  of  this  cathedral,  within  the  walls,  is  five  hundred 
feet ;  the  breadth  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  ;  the  height, 
from  the  marble  pavement  to  the  top  of  the  cross,  is  three 
hundred  and  forty,  and  the  circumference  two  thousand 
two  hundred  and  ninety-two  feet.  A  dwarf  stone-wall,  sup- 
porting an  elegant  ballustrade  of  cast  iron,  surrounds  the 
church,  and  separates  the  church-yard  from  the  carriage- 
way on  the  north  and  south  sides.  At  the  west  end  of 
this  area  is  a  marble  statue  of  queen  Anne,  holding  a 
iceptre  in  one  hand  and  a  globe  in  the  other,  surrounded 
oy  four  emblematical  figures,  designed  to  represent  Great 
Britain,  France,  Ireland,  and  America. 

This  cathedral  is  adorned  with  three  porticos ;  one  facing 
'.he  west,  and  the  other  two  facing  the  north  and  south. 
The  western  portico  consists  of  twelve  lofty  Corinthian 
columns,  over  which  are  eight  columns  of  the  Composite 
order,  supporting  a  grand  triangular  pediment ;  and  this 
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pediment  contains  the  history  of  St.  Paul's  conversion,  in 
basso-relievo.  This  portico  rests  on  an  elevated  base, 
the  ascent  of  which  is  by  a  flight  of  twenty-two  square 
steps  of  black  marble.  The  portico  at  the  northern  en- 
trance consists  of  a  dome,  supported  by  six  Corinthian 
columns,  with  an  ascent  of  twelve  circular  steps  of  black 
marble.  Over  the  dome  is  a  pediment,  the  front  of  which 
is  adorned  with  the  royal  arms,  supported  by  angels,  and 
other  ornaments.  The  portico  at  the  southern  entrance 
is  similar,  except  the  entablature,  which  represents  a 
phoenix  rising  from  the  flames,  and  is  inscribed  with  the 
appropriate  word  Resuhgam.  At  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  church  there  is  a  circular  projection,  forming  a 
recess  within  for  the  coinmunion-table. 

The  walls  are  wrought  in  rustic,  strengthened  and 
adorned  by  two  rows  of  coupled  pilasters,  the  lower  row 
being  of  the  Corinthian  and  the  upper  of  the  Composite 
order.  The  northern  and  southern  sides  of  this  magnifi- 
cent structure  have  a  peculiar  air  of  elegance  ;  and  the 
comers  of  the  western-front  are  crowned  with  light  and 
airy  turrets.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  himself  laid  the  first 
stone,  June  21,  1075,  and  the  building  was  completed  in 
1710.  The  highest  stone  of  the  lantern  was  laid  on  by 
Mr.  Christopher  Wren,  son  of  the  architect.  St.  Peter's, 
at  Rome,  occupied  one  hundred  and  thirty-live  years  in 
building,  under  a  succession  of  twelve  architects,  and 
nineteen  popes ;  but  St.  Paul's  was  built  by  one  archi- 
tect, Sir  Christopher  Wren;  by  one  mason,  Mr.  Strong; 
and  while  one  prelate,  Dr.  Henry  Compton,  filled  the  see. 

The  choir  is  divided  from  the  body  of  the  church  by 
an  organ-gailery,  enriched  with  beautiful  carving  by  Gib- 
bons, whose  decorative  performances  embellish  every  part 
of  the  choir.  The  episcopal  throne,  near  the  altar,  is 
peculiarly  elegant.  The  bishop's  seat,  for  ordinary  occa- 
sions, on  the  south  side  of  the  choir,  is  distinguished  by 
a  mitre  and  pelican.  The  lord  mayor's  seat,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  choir,  has  the  city  mace  and  other  ap- 
propriate devices.  The  dean's  stall,  under  the  organ-gal-  * 
lery,  is  distinguished  by  a  canopy,  and  ornamented  with 
sculptures  of  fruit  and  flowers.  An  adjoining  stall  is  in- 
tended for  the  archdeacon  of  Middlesex,  and  two  cor- 
responding stalls  for  the  precentor  and  the  archdeacon  of 
London.  The  three  latter,  being  rarely  occupied  by  the 
dignitaries  whose  titles  they  bear,  are  now  appropriated 
to  the  canons  residentiary.  On  each  side  of  the  choir 
are  stalls  for  the  remaining  dignitaries  and  prebendaries ; 
and  seats  for  the  minor  canons,  vicars,  and  choristers. 
The  reading  desks  for  the  Lessons  and  Litany  are  in  the 
middle  of  the  choir,  surrounded  by  a  brass  railing. 

The  pulpit  was  originally  placed  near  the  altar,  oppo- 
site to  the  bishop's  throne,  but  has  been-  removed  to  a 
more  centrical  situation,  for  the  greater  convenience  of 
the  auditors. 
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The  sermons  were  anciently  delivered  in  the  open  air, 
at  a  cross  in  the  church-yard ;  from  which  circumstance 
they  are  still  termed  Paul's-Cross  sermons.  The  preachers 
are  nominated  by  the  Bishop  of  London.  There  is  also 
a  sermon  on  every  church  holyday,  and  on  the  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays  during  Lent.  The  dignitaries  and  pre- 
bendaries are  appointed  to  this  duty ;  but  in  most  in- 
stances they  avail  themselves  of  their  privilege  to  provide 
a  deputy. 

The  chaplain  to  the  lord  mayor  for  the  time  being  is 
the  preacher  on  all  state  holydays,  and  on  the  first  Sunday 
in  Hilary  and  Easter  Terms,  when  the  lord  mayor, 
aldermen,  judges,  and  city-officers,  attend  the  cathedral- 
church. 

The  canons  residentiary  preach  alternately  every  Sun- 
day afternoon.  The  order  is  varied  by  any  alteration  in 
the  chapter,  it  being  customary  for  the  junior  residentiary 
to  take  the  first  turn. 

Within  these  few  years,  the  interior  of  the  church  has 
been  adorned  by  the  introduction  of  several  statues  and  mo- 
numents, well  displayed,  and  executed  with  considerable 
taste.  Of  these  monuments  the  principal  are  dedicated  to 
the  memories  of  the  celebrated  philanthropist,  Howard, 
Dr.  Johnson,  Sir  William  Jones,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie,  Sir  John  Moore,  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, Lord  Rodney,  Earl  Howe,  Marquis  Cornwaliis, 
Generals  Crauford  and  Mackinnon,  Major-Generals  Mac- 
kenzie and  Langworth,  Major-General  Dundas,  and  Cap- 
tains Millar,  Duff,  Faulknor,  Burgess,Westcott,  Moss,  and 
Rio n.  Under  the  centre  of  the  dome  repose  the  ashes  of 
the  heroic  Lord  Nelson,  and  a  superb  monument  is  intend- 
ed to  be  erected  to  perpetuate  his  name  to  future  ages. 

The  Library  was  furnished  with  a  handsome  collection 
of  books  by  Bishop  Compton;  but  the  flooriug  seems  to 
be  pointed  out  as  the  object  most  deserving  the  attention 
of  a  casual  visitor.  The  corresponding  room  in  the  north 
gallery  contains  a  model  of  the  beautiful  altar-piece,  in- 
tended by  the  architect  to  ornament  the  east  end  of  the 
i  church ;  and  the  beautiful  model  which  has  been  already 
mentioned.  This  room  contains  also  the  canopy,  and 
other  funeral-decorations,  used  at  the  interment  of  Lord 
Nelson. 

The  clock-work  and  the  great  bell  are  the  next  ob- 
jects of  attention.  On  the  latter,  weighing  eleven  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  seventy  pounds,  the  hammer  of 
the  clock  strikes  the  hours.  The  bell  is  never  tolled  but 
on  the  death  of  some  of  the  royal  family,  of  the  bishop 
of  London,  or  of  the  dean  of  St.  Paul's ;  and  then  the 
clapper  is  moved,  and  not  the  bell.  It  will  be  found  most 
agreeable  to  visit  this  part  of  the  cathedral  between  the 
hours  of  twelve  and  one,  as  at  that  time  the  man  who 
superintends  the  clock  to  wind  it  up  is  on  the  spot  to 
give  the  proper  explanations. 
137.       vol.  n. 
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The  whispering-gallery  is  constructed  on  the  very  simple 
principle  of  an  unbroken  communication.  It  is  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  yards  in  circumference ;  and  a  stone-seat 
runs  round  the  gallery,  along  the  foot  of  the  wall.  On 
the  side  directly  opposite  to  the  entrance  door,  several 
yards  of  the  seat  are  covered  with  matting,  on  which  the 
visitor  being  seated,  the  man  who  shows  the  gallery  whis- 
pers, with  his  mouth  close  to  the  wall  near  the  door,  at 
the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  from  the  visitor, 
who  hears  his  voice  seemingly  at  his  ear.  The  shutting 
of  the  door,  to  those  on  the  opposite  seat,  operates  like 
a  clap  of  thunder.  From  this  gallery,  rouud  the  inner 
circle  of  which  is  an  iron  balustrade,  the  marble  pave- 
meut  of  the  church  exhibits  a  beautiful  appearance;  and 
the  paintings  by  Sir  James  Thornhill,  on  the  compart- 
ments of  the  dome,  are  here  seen  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage. 

The  subjects  of  these  paintings  are  as  follow : — Paul's 
miraculous  conversion,  near  Damascus ;  Paul  preaching 
before  Sergius  Paulus,  with  the  divine  judgment  upon 
Elymas,  the  sorcerer ;  the  honours  paid  to  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas, by  the  priests  of  Jupiter,  at  Lystra ;  the  imprison- 
ment of  Paul  and  Silas  at  Philippi,  with  the  gaoler's 
conversion;  Paul  preaching  to  the  Athenians;  the  burn- 
ing of  the  books  of  magic  at  Ephesus ;  Paul's  defence 
before  Agrippa;  and  his  shipwreck  at  Melita,  the  modern 
Malta. 

The  best  view  of  the  metropolis  is  obtained  from  the 
iron-gallery  at  the  foot  of  the  lantern,  in  a  clear  day.  The 
diminutive  appearance  of  the  passengers  beneath  is  ex- 
tremely amusing. 

The  ascent  to  this  gallery  is  by  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  steps,  of  which  two  hundred  and  sixty  nearest  the 
bottom  are  extremely  easy ;  but  those  above  are  difficult, 
and  in  some  parts  dark  and  unpleasant.  In  ascending,  the 
brick  cone  that  supports  the  lantern,  with  its  ball  and 
cross,  may  be  seen  ;  the  outer  dome  being  turned  on  the 
outside  of  the  cone,  and  the  inner  dome  turned  on  the 
inside.  From  the  pavement  of  the  church,  it  should  be 
observed,  the  interior  dome  appears  one  uninterrupted 
dome  to  the  upper  extremity ;  but,  in  fact,  it  consists  of 
two  parts,  the  lower  dome  having  a  large  circular  aper- 
ture at  the  top,  through  which  is  seen  a  small  dome,  ap- 
parently part  of  the  lower  one,  but  entirely  separated 
from  it.  , 

The  ascent  to  the  ball  is  attended  with  some  difficulty, 
and  is  but  seldom  attempted  ;  though  both  the  ball  and 
the  passage  leading  to  it  are  worthy  of  attention.  The 
interior  of  the  ball  is  six  feet  two  inches  in  diameter,  and 
will  contain  twelve  persons. 

The  choral  service  is  performed  daily  in  great  perfection 
at  St.  Paul's.  The  service  commences  at  three-quarters 
past  nine  precisely  in  the  morning,  and  at  a  quarter  past 

9D 
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three  in  the  afternoon;  when  the  solemn  harmonies  of 
Tallis,  Gibbons,  and  Purcell,  the  lighter  compositions  of 
Bovce  and  Kent,  and  the  sublime  choruses  of  Handel, 
may  be  heard  with  the  fullest  effect. 

But  the  greatest  treat  for  the  admirers  of  sacred  har- 
mony is  the  music-meeting  in  the  month  of  May,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  necessitous  clergy- 
men. 

Handel's  grand  Dettingen  Te  Deum,  several  of  his 
most  beautiful  choruses,  and  an  appropriate  anthem 
by  Dr.  Boyce,  are  performed  by  a  powerful  orchestra, 
supported  by  the  principal  gentlemen,  both  clerical 
and  lay,  belonging  to  the  three  choirs  of  St.  Paul's, 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  Chapel  Royal,  who  make  a 
point  of  attending  on  this  occasion,  and  who  render  their 
issistance  gratuitously.  One  of  the  royal  dukes,  the  lord 
mryor,  most  of  the  bishops,  and  many  other  distinguished 
diameters,  attend  as  stewards.  The  doors  open  at  ten, 
und  divine  service  commences  at  twelve  o'clock.  Every 
visitor  is  expected  to  contribute  to  the  charity  on  entering 
the  church,  but  no  ticket  is  requisite. 

Another  meeting,  equally  honourable  and  gratifying  to 
the  benevolence  of  the  age,  is  held  in  the  month  of  June, 
when  six  or  eight  thousand  children,  clothed  and  educated 
in  the  parochial  schools,  are  assembled  in  the  mtro- 
politan  church,  to  offer  their  infant  homage  to  their  Cre- 
ator. 

The  dimensions  of  the  Cathedral  are  as  follow  :  Feet 

Length  from  east  to  west,  within  the  walls  500 

Breadth  of  the  nave  and  choir   100 

From  north  to  south  through  the  transept   285 

The  circuit   2292 

The  height,  exclusive  of  the  dome   110 

Height  to  the  top  of  the  cross  404 

Ground-plot,  two  acres,  sixteen  perches,  seventy  feet. 

The  whole  expense  of  the  cathedral  was  about  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  sterling. 

Westminster  Abbey,  or  the  collegiate  Church  of 
St.  Peter,  is  the  most  ancient  religious  structure  in  the 
metropolis.  Its  name  is  obviously  derived  from  its  situa- 
tion, in  the  west,  and  from  its  original  destination  as  the 
church  of  a  monastery.  It  was  founded  by  Sebert,  king 
of  the  East  Saxons ;  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  the 
Danes  ;  was  subsequently  rebuilt  by  King  Edgar,  in  958  ; 
the  church  was  again  rebuilt  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  in 
1065;  and  by  Pope  Nicholas  II.  it  was  constituted  a 
place  of  inauguration  of  the  English  monarchs.  Henry 
HI.  rebuilt  it  from  the  ground;  and  Henry  VII.  added  a 
magnificent  chapel  at  the  east  end  of  it.  The  monastery 
was  surrendered,  by  the  abbot  and  monks,  to  Henry  VIII., 
who  first  converted  it  into  a  college  of  secular  canons, 
and  afterwards  into  a  cathedral,  of  which  the  county  of 
Middlesex  was  the  see.    His  successor,  Edward  Vl./dis- 
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solved  the  see,  and  restored  the  college,  which  was  again 
converted  by  Mary  into  an  abbey.  That  institution  was 
dissolved  by  Elizabeth  in  1560;  she  founded  the  present 
establishment,  which  is  a  college,  consisting  of  a  dean, 
twelve  secular  canons,  and  thirty  petty  canons ;  to  which 
is  attached  a  school  of  forty  boys,  denominated  the  king's 
scholars,  with  a  master  and  usher;  and  also  twelve  alm's- 
men,  an  organist,  and  choristers. 

The  form  of  the  abbey  is  that  of  a  long  cross  ;  its 
greatest  length  is  four  hundred  and  eighty-nine  feet;  the 
breadth  of  the  west-front  sixty-six  feet;  the  length  of 
the  cross-aisle  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  feet;  and  the 
height  of  the  roof  ninety-two  feet ;  the  west  end  is  adorn- 
ed with  two  towers,  which  were  built  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren.  The  nave  and  cross-aisle  are  supported  by  two 
rows  of  arches,  of  Sussex  marble,  one  above  the  other, 
each  of  the  pillars  of  which  is  a  union  of  one  massy  round 
pillar,  and  four  others  of  a  similar  form,  but  slender.  These 
aisles  are  lofty,  and  each  of  the  small  pillars  being  extend- 
ed from  the  .base  to  the  roof,  they  produce  an  idea  equally 
sublime  and  aw  ful.  Besides  the  cross-aisle,  there  are  two 
side-aisles,  which  are  lower  than  the  nave ;  and,  being 
in  a  just  proportion,  they  unite  w  ith  the  other  parts  of  the 
edifice  to  produce  a  harmonious  effect.  The  choir,  from 
which  there  is  an  ascent  by  several  steps  to  a  magnificent 
altarpiece  of  white  marble,  is  divided  from  the  western 
part  of  the  great  aisle  by  two  iron  gates,  and  is  extremely 
beautiful.  Its  roof  was  materially  injured  by  fire,  occa- 
sioned by  the  carelessness  of  some  plumbers  who  were 
repairing  it  in  1803;  but  it  has  since  been  completely  re- 
stored, at  an  expense  of  upwards  of  Jour  thousand  pounds. 
In  this  choir  is  performed  the  coronation  of  the  kings  and 
queens  of  England. 

The  chief  curiosities  of  W  estminster  Abbey  consist  of 
twelve  chapels,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  church,  with  their 
tombs.  The  usual  entrance  to  them  is  by  an  iron  gate  at 
the  south-east  corner  of  the  church ;  within  which  a 
verger  attends  to  shew  them  to  strangers. 

Edward  the  Confessor's  Chapel  stands  immediately  be-  ♦ 
hind  the  altar  of  the  church,  upon  an  elevated  floor, 
to  which  there  is  a  flight  of  steps  on  the  northern  side. 
The  shrine  of  the-Confessor,  standing  in  the  centre,  was 
erected  by  Henry  HI.,  and  was  formerly  ornamented  with 
stone  mosaic  work;  but  at  present  few  of  the  stones  re- 
main. Within  the  shrine  is  a  chest  containing  the  ashes 
of  Edward. 

In  the  same  chapel  is  the  tomb  of  Henry  III.  It  has 
large  pannels  of  polished  porphyry,  inclosed  with  mosaic- 
work  of  scarlet  and  gold.  The  table,  on  which  reposes 
the  king's  effigy  in  brass,  is  supported  hy  four  twisted 
pillars,  enamelled  and  gilt.  The  tomb,  which  is  con- 
sidered as  a  fine  specimen  of  its  kind,  is  almost  entire  on 
the  side  next  the  area.    This  chapel  contains  also  the 
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tombs  of  Edward  1.  and  his  Queen  Eleanor;  and  in  it  are 
kept  the  chairs  in  which  the  kings  and  queens  of  England 
are  crowned.  In  the  seat  of  one  is  enclosed  the  stone  on 
which  the  kings  of  Scotland  used  to  be  crowned,  and 
which  was  brought  from  Scone,  in  Scotland,  by  Ed- 
ward I. 

The  chapel  of  Henry  V.  is  on  the  same  floor  as  that 
of  the  Confessor,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  stone 
screen,  with  an  iron  gate,  on  each  side  of  which  are 
figures  as  large  as  life.  Within  is  the  tomb  of  Henry  V., 
on  which  lies  the  headless  effigy  of  that  prince  ;  the  head, 
which  was  of  beaten  silver,  together  with  the  sceptre  and 
ball,  of  the  same  metal,  having  been  stolen  in  the  time 
of  Cromwell's  usurpation.  ' 

Round  the  two  chapels  already  mentioned,  and  se- 
parated from  them  by  an  area,  are  nine  others,  dedicated 
respectively  to  St.  Benedict,  St.  Edmund,  St.  Nicholas, 
St.  Paul,  St.  Erasmus,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  St.  Michael,  and  St.  Andrew,  (the  three  last 
having  been  made  into  one,)  in  which  are  many  tombs 
erected  to  the  memory  of  distinguished  persons.  Oppo- 
site to  the  chapel  of  St.  Benedict,  in  the  area,  is  an  old 
monument  of  wood,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Sebert, 
the  founder  of  the  first  church  on  this  site.  , 

The  chapel  of  Henry  VII.  is  contiguous  to  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  church,  and  opens  into  it.  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  Gothic  antiquity  in  the  world.  On  its  site  for- 
merly stood  a  chapel,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
also  a  tavern,  distinguished  by  the  sign  of  the  White  Rose. 
Henry,  resolving  to  erect  a  superb  mausoleum  for  himself 
and  his  family,  pulled  down  the  old  chapel  and  tavern; 
and,  on  the  11th  of  February,  in  the  year  1503,  the  first 
stone  of  the  new  structure  was  laid  by  Abbot  lslip,  at  the 
king's  command.  It  cost  fourteen  thousand  pounds,  an 
immense  sum  for  that  period,  particularly  considering  the 
avaricious  temper  of  the  king. 

The  exterior  of  this  chapel  is  distinguished  by  the  rich- 
ness and  variety  of  its  form,  occasioned  chiefly  by  four- 
teen towers,  elegantly  proportioned  to  the  body  of  the 
edifice,  and  projecting  in  different  angles  from  the  outer- 
most wall.  The  inside  is  approached  by  the  area  at  the 
back  of  the  chapels  of  Edward  the  Confessor  and  Henry 
V.  The  floor  is  elevated  above  that  of  the  area,  and  the 
ascent  is  by  a  flight  of  marble  steps.  The  entrance  is  or- 
namented with  a  handsome  Gothic  portico  of  stone,  within 
which  are  three  large  gates  of  gilded  brass,  of  curious  open 
workmanship,  every  pannel  being  enriched  with  a  rose  and 
a  portcullis  alternately.  The  chapel  consists  of  a  nave  and 
two  small  aisles.  The  centre  is  ninety-nine  feet  in  length, 
sixty-six  in  breadth,  and  fifty-four  in  height,  terminating 
at  the  east  in  a  curve,  and  having  five  deep  recesses  of 
a  similar  form.     The  entrance  to  these  recesses  is  by  I 
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open  arches,  and  they  add  greatly  to  the  relief  and  beauty 
of  the  building.  The  side  aisles  are  in  a  just  propor- 
tion to  the  centre,  with  which  they  communicate  by  four 
arches,  turned  on  Gothic  pillars;  each  of  them  is  relieved 
by  four  recesses,  a  window,  with  minute  and  curiou3 
divisions,  running  the  whole  height  of  each  recess.  The 
upper  part  of  the  nave  has  four  windows  on  each  side, 
and  ten  at  the  eastern  extremity,  five  above  and  five  be- 
low. The  whole  roof  of  the  chapel,  including  the  side- 
aisles,  and  the  curve  at  the  end,  is  of  wrought  stone,  in 
the  Gothic  style,  and  of  exquisite  beauty.  An  altar-tomb, 
erected  by  Henry,  at  the  cost  of  one  thousand  pounds,  to 
receive  his  last  remains,  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  chapel. 
It  is  of  basaltic  stone,  ornamented  and  surrounded  with  a 
magnificent  railing  of  gilt  brass.  This  monument  was 
constructed  by  Petro  Torregiano,  a  Florentine  artist,  and 
possesses  extraordinary  merit.  Six  devices  in  ba?-relief, 
and  four  statues,  all  of  gilded  brass,  adorn  the  tomb. 

The  stalls  of  the  Knights  of  the  Bath,  who  are  install- 
ed in  this  chapel,  are  reared  against  the  pillars  and  arches 
on  each  side;  and  their  banuers,  Sec.  have  a  very  grand 
appearance. 

In  addition  to  these  venerable  antiquities,  strangers 
are  shewn  several  figures  in  wax,  viz.  those  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Charles  II.,  William  and  Mary,  Queen  Anne, 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  Duchess  of  Richmond, 
and  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  all  richly  dressed,  and  said  to 
be  correct  likenesses. 

The  monuments  of  the  northern  part  of  the  cross-aisle, 
and  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  are  too  numerous  to 
admit  of  a  description  under  the  present  article  :  suffice  it, 
therefore,  to  observe,  that  the  most  interesting  are  those 
of  Lord  Mansfield,  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  the  Right 
Honourable  William  Pitt,  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  and  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  At  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  cross-aisle,  which  is  appropriately  styled 
.Poets'  Corner,  are  erected  monuments  to  the  memory 
of  Chaucer,  Spencer,  Jonson,  Milton,  Dryden,  Butler, 
Thomson,  Goldsmith,  Gray,  &c.  Here  also  are  the  tombs 
of  Handel  and  Garrick. 

Every  lover  of  the  arts  must  lament  that  this  beautiful 
relic  of  Gothic  taste  has  been  long  falling  rapidly  into 
decay ;  notwithstanding,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  have  expended  the  sum 
of  twenty-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-nine 
pounds  in  general  repairs  of  the  abbey.  Parliament, 
however,  has  at  length  granted  the  requisite  aid,  and  a 
sum  has  been  voted  to  commence  the  repairs,  which  are 
now  going  on.  It  is  estimated  that  the  necessary  repairs 
of  Henry  the  Vllth's  chapel  will  cost  about  fourteen 
thousand  eight  hundred  pounds  ;  and  the  ornamental  re- 
pairs about  ten  thousand  four  hundred  pounds. 

The  prospect  from  the  western  tower  of  Westminster 
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Abbey  is  more  beautiful  and  picturesque,  though  less  ex- 
tensive, than  that  from  St.  Paul's.  The  west  end  of  the 
town,  and  its  environs,  the  Banquetting  House  at  White- 
hall, St.  James's  Park,  the  gardens  of  the  Queen's  Pa- 
lace, the  extremity  of  Piccadilly  and  Hyde  Park,  with 
the  Serpentine  River,  and  the  distant  groves  of  Kensing- 
ton Gardens,  present  a  varied  and  magnificent  view  to- 
wards the  west.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bridges  of  West- 
minster, Blackfriar's,  and  the  Strand,  with  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  the  Thames,  and  Somerset  House  on  its  banks, 
and  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  together  with  the  light 
Gothic  steeple  of  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  east,  present  a 
most  interesting  prospect. 

From  the  south  aisle  of  the  abbey  there  are  two  en- 
trances into  the  cloisters,  which  are  entire,  and  consist  of 
four  arched  walks  on  the  sides  of  an  open  quadrangle. 
There  are  several  monuments  in  these  walks ;  but  only 
four  of  them,  beneath  which  repose  the  ashes  of  four  of 
the  abbots  of  Westminster,  at  the  east  end  of  the  south 
walk,  are  worthy  of  attention. 

From  the  east  end  of  the  cloisters  is  the  entrance  into 
the  Chapter  House,  through  an  archway,  the  workman- 
ship of  which  was  in  the  first  style  of  Gothic  elegance, 
but  now  much  defaced.  This  building,  which  owes  its 
foundation  to  Henry  III.,  and  was  used  for  the  meetings 
of  the  commons,  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  and  several 
succeeding  monarchs,  is  of  an  octangular  form  ;  and  was 
originally  very  lofty,  with  a  clustered  column  rising  from 
the  floor  to  support  it,  the  groins  of  which  are  arched  to 
the  several  angles  of  the  structure.  The  whole  of  its 
ornaments  were  eminently  beautiful.  Among  the  ancient 
records  now  deposited  here  are  those  of  the  court  of 
star-chamber,  and  the  original  Doomsday-book,  which  is 
still  as  legible  as  when  first  written. 

Against  the  south-west  part  of  the  west  front  of  the 
abbey  is  the  north  front  of  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  re- 
markable for  being  the  place  where  King  Henry  IV.' 
breathed  his  last. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  abbey  stood  the  sanctuary,  a 
place  of  refuge  allowed  in  old  times  to  criminals  of  a  cer- 
tain description  ;  and,  on  the  south  side,  was  the  elee- 
mosynary or  almonry,  where  the  alms  of  the  abbot  were 
distributed.  This  place  is  remarkable  for  being  the  spot 
in  which  the  first  printing-press  ever  used  in  England  was 
set  up;  and  here,  in  1474,  Caxton  printed  the  Game  and 
Play  of  Chess,  the  first  book  ever  printed  in  England. 
On  the  site  of  the  sanctuary  a  new  court-house  is  now 
building. 

St.  James's  Palace  is  situate  on  the  north  side  of 
St.  James's  Park,  and  at  the  west  end  of  Pall  Mall.  This 
palace  stands  on  the  spot  where  once  an  hospital  stood, 
dedicated  to  St.  James,  originally  founded  by  the  citizens 
of  London,  for  fou-teen  women  afflicted  with  the  leprosy, 
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who  were  to  live  a  chaste  and  devout  life;  but  afterwards, 
additional  donations  coming  in,  it  was  greatly  extended, 
and  eight  brethren  were  added  to  administer  divine  service. 
This  hospital  is  mentioned  in  a  manuscript  in  the  Cot- 
tonian  library,  so  early  as  the  year  1 100.  The  custody  of 
this  hospital  was  given  to  Eton  College,  by  a  grant  of  the 
twenty-eighth  of  Henry  VII.  In  the  year  1531,  it  was 
surrendered  by  the  college  to  King  Henry  V11L,  who  took 
down  the  whole  edifice,  except  the  chapel,  and  erected 
the  present  palace  in  its  stead,  which,  from  the  saint  to 
whom  the  hospital  was  dedicated,  was  called  St.  James's 
Palace. 

In  this  edifice  the  kings  of  England  have  kept  theii 
court  ever  since  the  palace  of  Whitehall  was  consumed  by 
fire  in  1697-  It  is  an  irregular  brick  building,  withou' 
the  least  ornament.  In  the  front  next  St.  James's  Street  is 
a  Gothic  arched-gateway,  that  leads  into  a  small  square 
court,  with  a  piazza  on  the  west  side ;  on  the  south  side  o 
this  court  is  a  guard-room,  the  entrance  to  which  is  by  ; 
grand  s'air-case,  situated  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
piazza.  The  buildings  are  low  and  plain,  and  there  an 
two  other  courts  beyond,  that  have  very  little  appear- 
ance of  belonging  to  a  palace.  The  windows,  however, 
look  into  a  large  garden,  and  command  a  very  pleasant 
view  of  St.  James's  Park. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  square  is  the  chapel,  which  is 
the  same  as  belonged  to  the  ancient  hospital,  and,  ever 
since  that  building  was  demolished,  has  been  converted  to 
the  use  of  the  royal  family.  It  is  a  royal  peculiar,  and 
exempt  from  episcopal  jurisdiction. 

Discreditable  as  the  outside  of  St.  James's  Palace  may 
appear,  it  is  said  to  be  the  most  commodious  for  regal 
parade  of  any  in  Europe.  There  are  two  levee  rooms, 
the  one  serving  as  an  anti-chamber  to  the  other,  which 
were  fitted  up,  as  they  appear  at  present,  on  the  marriage 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  walls  are  hung  with  very 
beautiful  tapestry,  which,  though  made  for  Charles  II.,  is 
quite  fresh  in  its  colours,  having  accidentally  lain  neglect- 
ed in  a  chest  till  a  short  time  before  it  was  put  up.  In  the 
grand  levee-room  is  a  very  elegant  bed,  the  furniture  of 
which  is  of  British  crimson  velvet.  The  canopy  of  the 
throne  was  made  for  the  first  public  court-day  after  the 
union  ;  which  was  the  day  kept  in  honour  of  her  majesty's 
birth.  It  is  also  of  crimson  velvet,  bordered  with  broad 
gold  lace,  and  ornamented  with  embroidered  crowns,  set 
with  fine  pearls. 

This  palace  is  used  only  for  purposes  of  state ;  and  per- 
sons, who  wish  to  see  the  nobility  go  to  court  on  levee- 
days,  may  easily  obtain  admission  by  applying  to  the 
officer  on  guard,  or  yeoman  in  waiting,  at  the  anti- 
room. 

The  Queen's  Palace  fronts  the  wall  at  the  west  end 
of  St.  James's  Park.    The  first  edifice  on  this  spot  was 
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originally  known  by  the  name  of  Arlington  House,  which, 
being  purchased  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  re- 
built it  in  1703,  was  called  Buckingham  House,  till  the 
year  1762,  when  his  present  majesty  purchased  it,  and  it 
has  obtained  the  name  of  the  Queen's  Palace,  from  hav- 
ing been  settled  on  her  majesty  in  1775,  in  lieu  of  Somer- 
set House. 

This  edifice  is  a  mixture  of  brick  and  stone,  in  the  front 
of  which  is  a  spacious  court-yard,  enclosed  by  a  semicir- 
cular sweep  of  iron  rails.  The  principal  door  is  placed 
between  four  lofty  Corinthian  pilasters,  which  are  fluted, 
and  reach  to  the  top  of  the  second  story.  Within  this  com- 
pass are  two  series  of  large  and  lofty  windows,  over  which 
is  the  entablature.  Above  is  an  attic  story,  with  square 
windows  and  Tuscan  pilasters,  and  the  whole  is  crowned 
with  a  balustrade,  which  conceals  the  roof.  On  each 
side  of  the  building  are  circular  colonades  of  the  Ionic 
order,  also  crowned  with  a  balustrade  and  vases.  These 
balustrades  join  the  offices  at  the  extremity  of  the  wings 
to  the  main  building,  and  on  the  top  of  each  of  these  of- 
fices is  a  turret,  supporting  a  dome,  from  which  rises  a 
weathercock. 

The  hall  of  entrance,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered 
with  the  finest  Italian  paintings,  is  noble  and  spacious. 
On  the  staircase  is  painted  the  story  of  iEneas  and  Dido. 
On  the  landing-place  of  the  chief  floor  is  the  Japan  room, 
in  which  her  majesty  and  the  princesses  breakfast,  when 
in  town.  It  contains  three  large  paintings,  by  Vandyke, 
and  the  curtains  are  velvet,  painted  by  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth in  shades  of  brown  and  maroon.  From  this  apart- 
ment extends  a  suite  of  rooms  along  the  whole  back-front 
of  the  house,  all  nearly  covered  with  the  finest  pictures, 
chiefly  by  Rubens,  Vandyke,  and  Claude.  There  is  scarcely 
a  room  without  a  clock,  several  have  two  or  three,  and 
there  are  at  least  fifty  in  the  house,  all  constantly  wound 
up  and  kept  in  the  most  exact  order.  There  is  also  a  con- 
siderable number  of  weather-glasses.  On  the  western  side 
of  the  house  are  the  warm  rooms,  so  called  from  being 
carpeted.  The  furniture  here  is  extremely  plain.  The 
next  room  of  the  principal  floor  is  the  saloon,  which  oc- 
cupies great  part  of  the  chief  front,  and  is  lighted  by  the 
windows  both  of  this  and  the  upper  story.  The  dimen- 
sions are  forty-six  feet  by  thirty-seven,  with  about  thirty- 
six  for  the  height.  Of  this  noble  apartment  the  lining  is 
white  and  gold.  Eight  oval  mirrors,  of  about  nine  feet  by 
six,  occupy  eight  of  the  compartments.  Twelve  superb 
stands  of  white  and  gold  for  lustres  are  placed  round  the 
room.  Three  chandeliers  depend  from  the  vaulted  ceiling. 
Above  all  the  compartments,  on  a  line  with  the  space  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  windows,  runs  a  border  of 
fancy  figures,  exquisitely  painted  in  chiaro  obscuro,  bv  Re- 
becca; and  above  all  this,  in  several  divisions,  are  small 
allegorical  pieces,  characterising  the  science*  and  the  arts, 
137.       vol.  II. 
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by  the  same  master.  In  this  room  are  eight  large  sofas, 
and  twenty-four  chairs,  all  covered  with  white  velvet,  and 
painted  by  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  in  festoons  and  bou- 
quets of  roses,  in  the  most  exquisite  style.  The  frame- 
work of  the  sofas  and  chairs  is  white  and  gold,  as  is  that 
of  the  pier-tables,'  the  tops  of  which  are  of  velvet,  also 
painted  by  her  royal  highness.  Even  the  lofty  window- 
curtains,  and  the  facing  of  the  fire-screen,  are  painted  in 
the  same  manner  by  the  same  fair  artist.  When  company 
are  received  in  this  room,  the  floor  is  crayoned  to  resemble 
a  carpet,  with  similar  festoons  and  bouquets.  The  chim- 
ney-piece, of  white  marble,  sculptured,  is  a  chef-d'otuxre 
of  art.  The  queen's  bed-room  is  on  the  same  side  of  the 
house,  fronting  the  Mall.  The  bed  is  of  crimson  damask, 
and  all  the  furniture  is  old.  Adjoining  this  room  is  a  small 
one,  beautifully  furnished,  in  which  the  queen  and  prin- 
cesses frequently  pass  some  hours  at  a  working-table,  and 
where  such  papers  and  letters  are  put  as  are  especially  di- 
rected to  her  majesty.  The  chairs  are  of  the  queen's  own 
work,  in  worsted.  The  walls  are  covered  with  portraits  of 
the  princes  and  princesses. 

Several  new  buildings  have  lately  been  added  to  the 
palace,  particularly  a  library  and  riding-school.  The  li- 
brary is  furnished  with  the  best  authors,  in  various  lan- 
guages; and  in  both  that  and  the  gallery  are  great  numbers 
of  curious  prints  and  paintings,  executed  by  the  best 
masters. 

The  situation  is  exceedingly  pleasant,  for  it  not  only 
commands  a  prospect  of  St.  James's  Park  in  front,  but 
has  also  a  spacious  park  behind  it,  together  with  a  large 
garden  and  terrace ;  from  the  latter  of  which,  as  well  as 
from  the  apartments,  there  is  a  beautiful  prospect  of  the 
adjacent  country. 

Carlton  House,  the  residence  of  the  Prince  Regent, 
is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  St.  James's  Park.  Its 
principal  front  faces  Pall  Mall,  from  which  the  court 
is  divided  by  a  low  screen  surmounted  by  a  colonade.  It 
was  built  by  Holland,  and  has  several  magnificent  apart- 
ments, and  the  finest  armory  in  the  world.  The  collec- 
tion is  so  extensive  as  to  occupy  three  or  four  large  rooms, 
in  which  are  to  be  seen  the  rarest  specimens  of  arms,  Sec. 
from  all  nations. 

A  riding-house  and  stables,  which  belong  to  Carlton 
House,  are  immediately  contiguous  to  St.  James  Park. 
The  garden  is  extensive,  and  is  laid  out  with  considerable 
taste.  The  new  street  in  front  of  this  noble  mansion  may 
be  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  improvements  in  London. 

Kensington  Palace  is  a  large  irregular  edifice  of 
brick,  and  was  built  at  different  times.  It  was  original  I  v 
the  seat  of  the  Lord-Chancellor  Finch,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Nottingham,  and  was  purchased  of  his  son  by  King 
William,  who  greatly  improved  the  building,  and  caused 

1  a  road  to  be  made  to  it  through  St.  James's  and  Hvde 
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Parks.  Farther  improvements  were  made  to  it  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  but  it  was  completed  by  Queen 
Caroline.  The  entrance  is  by  a  stone  gallery,  that  leads 
to  the  great  staircase,  which  is  very  handsome,  and  con- 
sists of  several  flights  of  black  marble  steps,  adorned  with 
iron  balustrades,  finely  wrought.  The  state-apartments, 
consisting  of  a  suite  of  twelve  rooms,  are  spacious  and 
richly  furnished.  Several  of  them  are  hung  with  beautiful 
tapestry,  and  the  ceiling  ornamented  with  historical  paint- 
ings, by  Kent.  The  bed  in  the  state-chamber  is  of  crim- 
son damask,  and  the  hangings  in  the  dressing-room  are 
all  of  needle-work,  a  present  from  the  Queen  of  Prussia. 
The  painted  gallery  is  exceedingly  handsome,  and  all 
the  apartments  are  ornamented  wilh  beautiful  pictures 
and  valuable  portraits.  This  palace  was  inhabited  by 
the  Princess  of  Wales  prior  to  her  departure  from  Eng- 
land. 

The  building  called  the  Horse  Guards  divides  Par- 
liament Street  from  the  eastern  end  of  St.  James's  Park, 
to  which  it  is  the  principal  entrance.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  two  regiments  of  Life  Guards,  usually  called  the 
Horse  Guards,  mounting  guard  there.  Under  two  small 
pavilions,  centinels,  mounted  and  in  uniform,  constantly 
do  duty.  The  architect  was  Vardy  ;  and  the  building  cost 
upwards  of  thirty  thousand  pounds. 

Contiguous  to  Scotland  Yard,  on  the  east  side  of  Par- 
liament Street,  is  a  large  building,  called  the  Banquet- 
ing House,  but  more  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Whitehall. 

The  old  palace  of  Whitehall  occupied  a  space  along 
the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  a  little  below  Westminster 
Bridge,  commencing  where  Privy  Gardens  begin,  and 
ending  at  Scotland  Yard.  It  extended  to  St.  James's  Park, 
along  the  eastern  end  of  which  many  of  its  buildings  lay. 
It  originally  belonged  to  Hubert  de  Burgh,  Earl  of  Kent, 
Justiciary  of  Englaud  under  Henry  III.,  from  whom  it 
passed  to  the  prelates  of  York,  and  was  long  called  York 
House.  Henry  VIII.  purchased  it  from  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
and  it  became  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  England  till 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  who  held  her  court  at  St. 
James's. 

The  Banqueting  House  derived  its  name  from  an  old 
building,  which,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  served  for 
public  entertainments.  The  present  edifice  was  built  by 
James  I.,  and  is  the  work  of  Inigo  Jones.  It  is  a  stone 
edifice  of  two  stories,  ornamented  with  columns  and 
pilasters,  with  their  entablatures,  and  has  an  air  of  pecu- 
liar grandeur.  The  great  room  of  this  edifice  has  been 
converted  into  a  chapel,  in  which  service  is  performed  in 
the  morning  and  evening  of  every  Sunday.  The  ceiling  of 
this  room  was  painted  by  Rubens.  The  subject  is  the 
Apotheosis  of  James  I.,  which  is  treated  in  nine  com- 
partments; and  Vandyke  was  to  have  painted  the  sides, 
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with  the  history  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  The  ceiling 
was  very  ably  re-touched  some  years  ago  by  Capriani. 
The  Banqueting  House  cost  seventeen  thousand  pounds ; 
the  painting  of  the  ceiling  three  thousand,  and  Capriani 
had  two  thousand  pounds  for  re-touching  it.  In  the  court, 
behind  the  Banqueting  House,  is  a  statue,  in  brass,  of 
James  II.,  by  Grinling  Gibbons.  It  is  a  fine  performance, 
possessing  grace  and  dignity  in  a  superior  degree.  In  front 
of  the  Banqueting  House,  on  a  scaffold,  Charles  I.  was 
beheaded  on  the  30th  of  January,  1648.  His  majesty 
passed  from  the  Banqueting  House  to  the  scaffold  through 
one  of  the  windows. 

The  Ahchiepiscopal  Palace  at  Lambeth  was  ori- 
ginally built  in  1189,  by  Baldwin,  metropolitan  in  the 
time  of  Richard  L;  in  1292,  it  was  in  a  great  measure, 
if  not  wholly,  re-built  by  Boniface.  That  part  which  is 
called  the  Lollard's  Tower  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Vth.  by  Henry  Chichae,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. He  was  a  furious  persecutor  of  the  followers  of 
\\  lcklift,  and  the  tower  derived  its  name  from  a  room 
which  it  contained,  appropriated  to  the  imprisonment  of 
the  followers  of  that  reformer,  who  were  called  Lollards. 
This  is  a  small  room,  twelve  feet  by  nine,  planked  with 
elm,  in  w  hich  still  remain  eight  rings  and  staples,  to  which 
these  unfortunate  people  were  chained.  During  the  short 
time  that  Cardinal  Pole  was  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he 
built  the  fine  gate  of  the  palace,  with  a  gallery,  and  several 
rooms  adjoining  at  the  east  end.  The  library  was  begun 
by  Dr.  Bancroft  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  carried  on 
by  Dr.  Juxon,  the  archbishop  at  the  restoration.  Queen 
Elizabeth,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Archbishop  Laud,  and 
many  others,  contributed  to  it,  and  at  present  it  contains 
upwards  of  twenty-five  thousand  printed  volumes,  and  a 
great  number  of  manuscripts,  some  of  which  are  exceed- 
ingly valuable. 

U  estminster  Hall,  the  grand  national  seat  of  jus- 
tice in  England,  is  the  largest  room  in  Europe,  except 
the  theatre  at  Oxford,  unsupported  by  columns.  It  is 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  in  length,  seventy-four 
in  breadth,  and  ninety  in  height,  the  roof  being  of  oak, 
of  curious  Gothic  architecture,  it  was  originally  used  as 
a  place  of  festivity,  and  Richard  II.  entertained  ten  thou- 
sand guests  within  its  walls.  Parliaments  were  also  fre- 
quently convened  here,  and  it  was  the  court  of  justice 
where  the  king  presided  in  person.  In  this  hall  Charles  I. 
was  tried  and  condemned  ;  and  at  present  it  is  occasionally 
fitted  up  for  the  trial  of  peers,  or  of  any  person  impeached 
by  the  commons. 

Since  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  three  great  Courts  of 
Chancery,  King's  Bench,  and  Common  Pleas,  have  been 
held  in  separate  apartments  in  this  hall.  The  two  first 
are  situated  at  the  upper  end;  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
goes  off  from  the  middle  of  the  hall  on  the  right-hand 
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side  from  the  entrance;  and  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
is  on  the  same  side,  near  the  entrance,  up  a  flight  of 
steps. 

A  number  of  external  modern  erections,  which  de- 
faced the  principal  entrance  of  Westminster  Hall,  have 
been  recently  pulled  down,  in  order  to  restore  the  ori- 
ginal face  of  the  building  to  public  view.  Nearly  all  the 
dwelling-houses  between  the  hall  and  Westminster  Abbey 
have  likewise  been  removed,  together  with  every  obstruc- 
tion, (St.  Margaret's  Church  excepted,)  so  that  when  the 
whole  of  the  destined  improvements  shall  have  taken 
place,  the  extent,  from  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  ab- 
bey to  the  Thames  will  form  one  grand  area.  This  space 
is  to  be  completely  new  modelled,  and  to  be  occupied  by 
buildings  of  a  handsome  and  uniform  construction. 

The  House  of  Lords,  on  the  south  side  of  West- 
minster Hall,  is  an  oblong  room,  adorned  with  rich  old 
tapestry,  representing  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
in  1588.  This  room  is  the  old  Court  of  Requests,  so 
called  because  in  this  place  the  masters  of  that  court  an- 
ciently received  the  petitions  of  the  subjects  to  the  king, 
advising  them  in  what  manner  to  proceed.  It  was  fitted 
up  for  the  present  purpose  on  the  occasion  of  the  late 
union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Part  of  the  northern 
end  of  the  court  has  been  formed  into  a  lobby,  by  which 
the  House  of  Commons  pass  to  the  Lords. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  there  is  a  throne  for  the  king, 
with  seats  on  the  right  and  left  for  such  peers  as  are  of 
the  royal  blood.  Before  the  throne  are  three  broad  seats, 
on  the  first  of  which  sits  the  lord  chancellor,  or  keeper  of 
the  great  seal,  who  is  speaker  of  the  House  of  Peers;  and 
on  the  other  two  seats,  the  judges,  the  master  of  the  rolls, 
or  the  masters  in  chancery,  sit,  when  they  attend  occasion- 
ally, to  give  their  opinions  on  points  of  law.  The  two 
archbishops  sit  at  some  distance  from  the  throne,  on  the 
right-hand  ;  and  the  bishops  in  a  row  on  a  lower  bench. 
The  benches  are  covered  with  red  cloth,  stuffed  with 
wool. 

Strangers  may  at  any  time  see  the  house,  and  may  at- 
tend below  the  bar  while  the  house  is  sitting,  either  by 
the  introduction  of  a  peer,  or  by  application  to  one  of 
the  door-keepers.  Excepting  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  however,  no  persons  are  admitted  in  boots 
or  great  coats. 

Adjoining  to  the  south-east  angle  of  Westminster  Hall, 
is  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  built  by  King  Stephen,  and 
dedicated  to  the  saint  of  that  name.  In  1347,  it  was  re- 
built by  Edward  III.,  who  converted  it  into  a  collegiate 
church,  under  the  government  of  a  dean  and  twelve  priests. 
The  chapel  was  surrendered  to  Henry  Vt.,  who  gave  it  to 
the  commons  for  their  sittings,  to  which  use  it  has  since 
been  applied,  and  it  is  now  called  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. At  the  union  with  Ireland,  the  house  was  enlarged, 
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by  taking  down  the  inside  walls,  but  it  is  still  too  small 
for  the  accommodation  of  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
members.  In  other  respects  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose, and  is  fitted  up  in  a  good  style.  It  is  lined  with 
wainscot,  the  benches  of  the  members  ascending  in  rows 
as  in  a  theatre,  and  having  cushions  covered  with  green 
morocco  leather.  A  handsome  gallery  runs  along  the 
northern  and  southern  sides,  supported  by  small  iron  pil- 
lars, with  gilded  Corinthian  capitals,  for  such  members  as 
may  prefer  seats  there  to  the  body  of  the  house.  A  nar- 
row gallery,  at  the  western  end,  with  a  small  lobby  behind, 
is  appropriated  to  the  use  of  strangers,  who  may  at  any 
time  be  admitted  by  the  introduction  or  order  of  a  mem- 
ber, or  by  a  douceur  to  the  door-keeper.  Ladies,  however, 
are  not  admitted  during  the  sittings. 

At  some  distance  from  the  wall,  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
room,  stands  the  speaker's  chair,  slightly  ornamented  with 
gilding,  with  the  king's  arms  at  the  top.  The  speaker  is 
usually  dressed  in  a  black  silk  gown,  with  a  full  bottomed 
wig ;  but  on  occasions  of  state  he  wears  a  robe,  similar  to 
the  state-robe  of  the  lord  chancellor.  Before  him  is  a 
table,  at  which  sit  the  clerks  of  the  house,  with  their 
backs  to  the  speaker.  Their  business  is  to  take  minutes 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  house,  read  the  titles  of  bills  in 
their  several  stages,  &c.  On  this  table,  in  front,  the 
speaker's  mace  always  lies  when  the  house  is  sitting. 
When  the  house  is  in  a  committee,  it  is  placed  under  the 
table,  and  the  speaker  leaves  the  chair,  there  being  a  per- 
petual chairman  to  the  committee  of  the  whole  house. 

Except  on  particular  occasions,  the  speaker  sits  with  his 
hat  off,  and  all  the  members  must  be  seated,  but  the  one 
who  is  addressing  the  chair.  On  the  floor,  on  the  speaker's 
right-hand,  is  the  treasury-bench,  on  which  the  chief 
members  of  the  administration  sit;  and  the  opposite  seat 
is  usually  occupied  by  the  leading  members  of  opposi- 
tion. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  members,  there  is  a 
coffee-room  under  the  same  roof  with  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  an  outer  room  used  as  a  kitchen. 

Of  the  literary  and  scientific  institutions  of  the  metro- 
polis, that  which  demands  the  first  place  is  the  British 
Museum,  situate  in  Great  Russel  Street,  Bloomsbury. 
The  house  which  it  occupies  was  formerly  denominated 
Montague  House,  and  belonged  to  the  duke  of  that 
title. 

The  British  Museum  was  established  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, in  1753,  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  who  left  his  museum  to  the  nation,  on  condition 
that  parliament  should  pay  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  his 
executors,  and  purchase  a  house  sufficiently  commodious 
for  it.  The  parliament  acted  with  great  liberality  on  the 
occasion;  several  other  valuable  collections  were  united 
to  that  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  the  whole  establishment 
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was  completed  for  the  sum  of  eighty-five  thousand  pounds, 
raised  by  lottery. 

The  house  itself  is  a  handsome  edifice,  in  the  French 
style  of  Louis  XIV.  On  entering  the  gate,  the  first  ob- 
jects which  attract  attention  are  two  large  sheds,  defend- 
ing from  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons  a  collection  of 
Egyptian  monuments,  the  whole  of  which  were  taken  from 
the  French  at  Alexandria.  The  most  curious  of  these  is 
the  large  sarcophagus,  beneath  the  shed  to  the  left,  which 
has  been  considered  as  the  exterior  coffin  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  used  at  his  final  interment.  It  is  formed  of 
variegated  marble,  and  is  covered  with  hieroglyphics. 
Here  also  are  two  ancient  statues  of  Roman  workmanship, 
supposed  to  be  those  of  Marcus  A  melius  and  Severus. 

On  entering  the  great  hall  are  seen  two  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, of  black  marble,  standing  upright ;  they  are  co- 
vered with  hieroglyphics,  and  belonged  to  the  mausoleum 
of  Cleopatra,  which  stood  near  Alexandria,  and  were  sent 
from  Egypt  by  Mr.  Wortley  Montague.  Behind  them, 
on  the  right,  is  a  ram's  head  of  very  curious  workmanship, 
from  Thebes. 

From  the  hall  the  visitor  proceeds  through  an  iron  gate- 
way to  the  great  staircase,  opposite  the  bottom  of  which 
is  preserved  a  model,  in  mahogany,  exhibiting  the  method 
used  in  constructing  the  works  of  the  bridge  at  Black- 
friars  ;  and  beneath  it  are  some  curious  fragments  from 
the  Giant's  Causeway,  in  Ireland.  On  one  side  of  the 
staircase  is  a  valuable  collection  of  inscriptions,  with  a 
few  basso  relievos,  chiefly  Greek  and  Roman.  The  stair- 
case itself  is  painted  by  Rosseau.  In  the  middle  are  two 
or  three  ancient  altars,  and  at  the  top  is  an  exquisite  model 
of  a  first-rate  ship  of  w  ar. 

The  first  room  which  a  visitor  is  shewn  is  devoted  to 
antiquities,  chiefly  Egyptian  and  Etruscan.  Over  a  door- 
way in  this  room  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton, by  whom  a  great  part  of  its  contents  were  presented. 
A  stand  in  the  first  window  is  filled  with  reliques  of  an- 
cient Egypt,  amongst  which  are  numerous  small  represen- 
tations of  mummies,  that  were  used  as  patterns  for  those 
who  chose  to  be  embalmed  after  their  decease.  The 
stands  in  the  two  next  windows  are  filled  with  small 
bronzes  from  Herculaneum  and  from  Pompeii.  The 
larger  case  in  the  middle  of  the  room  is  filled  with  similar 
remains ;  the  smaller  one  has  a  beautiful  model,  in  cork, 
of  the  Temple  of  the  Sybil,  at  Trivoli ;  and  the  sur- 
rounding presses  are  filled  with  vases,  and  other  curious 
specimens,  chiefly  of  Etruscan  workmanship. 

The  second  apartment  is  principally  devoted  to  works 
of  art,  beginning  with  Mexican  curiosities.  The  corners 
opposite  the  light  are  occupied  by  two  Egyptian  mum- 
mies, richly  painted,  which  were  both  brought  from  the 
catacombs  of  Sakkara,  near  Grand  Cairo.  Over  one  of 
them  is  a  model  of  Laocoon  and  his  sons,  and  over  the 
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other  is  the  model  of  a  Chinese  junk.  In  the  centre  of 
the  room  a  glass  staud  contains  some  very  beautiful  minia- 
tures, among  which  are  those  of  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  King 
Charles  I.,  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  with  his  watch  by  the 
side  of  it,  together  with  a  variety  of  ingenious  specimens 
of  cuttings  in  paper.  Beneath  this  stand  is  a  curious 
model  of  a  Persee  burial-ground.  In  the  several  presses 
round  the  room  are  numerous  specimens  of  art;  and  above 
these  the  walls  are  decorated  with  a  variety  of  implements 
of  war,  froni  different  quarters  of  the  globe. 

The  third  room  exhibits  a  rich  collection  of  curiosities, 
brought  by  Captain  Cook  from  the  South  Pacific  Ocean. 
In  the  left  corner  is  the  mourning  dress  of  an  Otaheitean 
lady,  in  which  taste  and  barbarity  are  curiously  blended. 
Opposite  are  the  rich  cloaks  and  helmets  of  feathers  from 
the  Sandwich  Islands.  One  of  them,  in  elegance  of  form, 
vies  even  with  the  Grecian  helmets.  Over  the  fire-place 
are  the  yava  bowls,  and  above  them  battoons,  and  other 
weapons  of  war.  The  succeeding  objects  of  attention 
are  the  idols  of  the  different  islands,  presenting  in  their 
hideous  rudeness  a  singular  contrast  with  many  of  the 
works  of  art  produced  by  the  same  people :  near  these 
are  the  drums,  and  other  instruments  of  music.  In  the 
door-way  leading  from  the  room  is  a  small  glass-case,  con- 
taining a  breast-plate,  from  the  Friendly  Islands,  contrasted 
with  another  from  the  breast  of  an  Egyptian  mummy,  and 
exhibiting  a  coincidence  truly  curious. 

The  visitor  next  enters  the  manuscript  department,  the 
first  room  of  which  is  small,  appropriated  to  the  manu- 
script collections  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  and  Dr.  Birch.  Over 
the  door-way  is  a  portrait  of  Thomas  Britton,  the  cele- 
brated musical  smallcoal-man.    The  next  room  is  com- 
pletely filled  with  Sir  Robert  Harley's  manuscripts,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Oxford  ;  one  of  the  most  curious  of  which 
is  a  volume  of  royal  letters,  from  1437  to  the  time  of 
Charles  I.    Round  the  walls  above  the  presses  are  various 
portraits,  the  chief  of  which  have  their  names  attached; 
one  of  the  best  is  that  of  Rubens,  by  himself.    The  ad- 
joining apartment  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  same  collec- 
tion ;  but  on  one  side  the  manuscript  collections  of  Sir 
William  Musgrave  and  Mr.  Cole  have  been  deposited. 
Here  also  are  preserved  three  manuscript  volumes,  con- 
taining many  of  the  poems  of  the  unfortunate  Chatterton, 
with  his  first  letter  to  Horace  Walpole.    The  last  room 
of  the  manuscript  department  is  appropriated  to  the  an- 
cient royal  library  of  manuscripts,  and  Sir  Robert  Cot- 
ton's, with  a  few  recent  donations.    On  the  table  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  is  the  famous  Magua  Charta  of  King 
John ;  it  is  written  on  a  large  roll  of  parchment,  and  was 
much  damaged  in  the  year  1738,  w  hen  the  Cotton  Library 
took  fire  at  Westminster ;  but  a  part  of  the  broad  seal 
is  yet  annexed.    One  of  the  most  valuable  works  in  this 
room  is  the  most  ancient  Greek  manuscript  of  the  Old 
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and  New  Testament  that  is  known.  It  was  sent  as  a 
present  from  Cyril,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to 
King  Charles  I.,  and  was  the  performance  of  Thecla,  an 
Egyptian  lady  of  quality,  about  the  year  390.  Here  are 
also  two  manuscript  copies  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  He- 
brew, and  a  variety  of  other  manuscripts,  splendidly  illu- 
minated. 

The  great  saloon  is  richly  ornamented  with  fresco  paint- 
ings, by  Baptiste ;  and  on  the  ceiling  is  an  assembly  of 
the  gods,  representing  Jupiter  casting  his  thunderbolts  at 
Phaeton,  and  the  other  gods  actuated  by  various  passions. 
On  a  table  in  the  centre  is  a  magnificent  Etruscan  vase, 
which  was  presented,  with  some  others,  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton.  Here  is  also  a  beautiful  model  of  the  Barbe- 
rini  vase,  by  Mr.  Wedge  wood ;  a  variety  of  Roman  re- 
mains, such  as  dice,  tickets  for  the  Roman  theatres,  mir- 
rors, seals  for  the  wine-casks,  lamps,  &c;  two  or  three 
basso-relievos,  of  incomparable  sculpture ;  a  table  com- 
posed of  different  specimens  of  lava  ;  a  choice  collection 
of  rings  and  ancient  gems ;  and  a  beautiful  bronze  head 
of  Homer,  which  was  found  near  Constantinople. 

The  mineral-room  contains  thousands  of  fossils,  mi- 
nerals, metals,  pebbles,  crystals,  and  precious  stones,  of 
various  colours,  composing  a  collection  of  astonishing 
beauty  and  magnificence.  Among  these  is  an  Egyptian 
pebble,  which  having  been  broken  by  accident,  discover- 
ed on  both  pieces  a  striking  likeness  of  the  poet  Chaucer. 
Here  are  also  a  garnet  of  considerable  size  ;  a  most  beau- 
tiful box,  composed  of  Corinthian  marble;  and  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  section  of  a  coal-mine,  in  different  co- 
loured marble. 

The  two  adjoining  apartments  contain  chiefly  extarneous 
fossils,  dried  plants,  shells,  and  insects,  with  a  few  ani- 
mals. Amongst  the  first  of  these  is  a  fossil  jaw-bone, 
supposed  to  be  of  the  mammoth,  from  the  river  Ohio, 
in  America. 

The  visitor  now  descends  the  great  staircase,  by  a  back- 
way,  to  the  bird-room.  Among  the  first  articles  are  some 
curious  nests.  One,  brought  from  Peru,  is  shaped  like 
a  chemist's  retort,  and  the  tube  through  which  the  bird 
ascends  is  above  a  foot  in  length.  Similar  to  this  is  the 
East-India  thrush's  nest,  several  of  which  are  joined  to- 
gether; the  length  of  their  passages  is  necessary  to  pre- 
serve them  from  the  squirrels.  Here  is  also  the  nest  of 
the  taylor-bird,  the  edges  of  which  are  neatly  stitched 
together  with  grass.  Above  the  case  where  these  are 
preserved,  is  a  singular  animal,  from  New  Holland,  called 
the  duck-bill ;  it  has  a  body  resembling  that  of  the  otter, 
with  a  bill  and  nostril  like  the  duck,  short  webbed-feet, 
aud  a  tail  similar  to  that  of  the  beaver.  Among  the  birds 
are  some  beautiful  specimens  from  New  South-Wales, 
two  or  three  varieties  of  the  bird  of  Paradise,  and  the 
Egyptian  ibis. 
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The  last  apartment  contains  animals  iu  spirits,  such  as 
serpents,  fishes,  reptiles,  8cc.  Amongst  the  most  curious 
varieties  is  the  crocodile,  just  released  from  its  egg,  scarcely 
longer  than  a  man's  hand  ;  and  across  the  staircase  leading 
to  the  room,  is  placed  another  specimen  of  the  same 
animal,  which  had  attained  the  length  of  twenty  feet. 
Here  are  cameleons,  lizards,  and  serpents,  in  endless  va- 
riety; a  dried  flying-fish,  several  rattlesnakes,  and  two 
specimens  of  the  torpedo. 

The  arrangement  of  the  printed  library  was  formerly 
highly  gratifying ;  it  began  with  the  collection  of  our 
kings,  the  books  in  which  were  placed  according  to  the 
reigns,  and  marked  with  the  initials  of  each  upon  the 
back :  these  were  followed  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane's,  Dr. 
Birch's,  and  the  other  separate  collections  given  to  the 
museum.  This  arrangement,  however,  was  a  few  years 
ago  destroyed,  and  the  only  collections  now  preserved  en- 
tire are  the  library  of  Mr.  Clayton  Cracherode,  bequeath- 
ed in  1799;  Mr.  Gar  rick's  collection  of  ancient  plays; 
and  the  very  large  and  valuable  collection  of  pamphlets 
during  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  which  was  presented  by  his 
present  majesty;  with  a  valuable  collection  of  biography, 
given  by  Sir  William  Musgrave.  The  remainder  of  the 
library  is  arranged  scientifically,  and  in  the  centre  is  de- 
posited the  celebrated  triple  inscription  from  Uosetta.  The 
coins  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  have  been  lately  en- 
riched with  a  fine  series  of  those  of  our  Saxon  kings,  from 
the  cabinet  of  the  late  Mr.  Tvssen,  and  one  of  the  only 
two  gold  pennies  known  of  King  Henry  III. 

The  ancient  charters  belonging  to  Sir  Robert  Cotton's 
manuscripts  are  preserved  in  the  manuscript  department; 
but  the  llarleian  collection,  which  amounts  to  many  thou- 
sands, is  preserved  in  one  of  the  garrets :  they  are  all 
catalogued  and  indexed,  and  may  be  referred  to  in  an  in- 
stant. 

The  museum  is  kept  open  for  public  inspection  every 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  except  in  the  Christ- 
mas, Easter,  and  Whitsun  weeks,  on  thanksgiving  and 
fast  days,  and  during  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember. 

Somerset  House,  in  the  Strand,  was  anciently  the 
residence  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  uncle  to  Edwaid  the 
Sixth  ;  and  the  present  building  is  one  of  the  most  superb 
edifices  in  England.  The  front  towards  the  street,  is  a 
rustic  basement,  supporting  columns,  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  crowned  in  the  centre  with  an  attic,  and  at  the 
extremities  with  a  balustrade.  ,  The  basement  consists  of 
nine  large  arches ;  the  three  which  are  in  the  middle  are 
open,  and  form  the  principal  entrance;  the  others  are 
filled  with  Doric  windows,  ornamented  with  pilasters,  e«- 
tablatures,  and  pediments.  The  key-stones  of  the  arches 
are  adorned  with  nine  colossal  heads,  finely  carved  in  alto 
relievo,  representing  the  ocean,  and  the  eight  principal 
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rivers  in  England;  the  Thames,  II umber,  Mersey,  Dee, 
Medway,  Tweed,  Tyne,  and  Severn. 

The  windows  of  the  building  are  ornamented  with  Ionic 
pilasters,  entablatures,  and  pediments;  and  the  three  cen- 
tral ones  have  large  tablets,  which  cover  the  architrave  and 
frize,  and  on  them  are  medallions  of  the  King,  Queen, 
and  Prince  of  Wales,  supported  by  lions,  and  ornamented 
with  garlands  of  myrtle,  uak,  and  laurel. 

The  attic  consists  of  three  divisions,  separated  by  a 
colossal  figure,  placed  above  each  of  the  columns.  The 
figures  represent  four  venerable  men,  in  senatorial  robes, 
each  having  on  his  head  a  cap  of  liberty ;  in  their  hands 
they  bear  the  emblems  of  strength  and  power,  derived 
from  unanimity,  and  maintained  by  justice,  prudence, 
moderation,  and  valour.  The  attic  is  crowned  with  a 
group,  consisting  of  the  arms  of  the  united  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  one  side  is  supported  by  the 
Genius  of  England,  and  the  other  by  Fame,  sounding 
her  trumpet.  In  the  front,  towards  the  court,  a  floor  is 
inserted  between  the  ground  and  the  principal  floor.  The 
centre  of  the  front  is  better  distinguished  than  towards 
the  Strand  ;  it  exhibits  a  plainness  and  repose  on  which 
the  eye  rests  with  pleasure,  as  on  a  principal  object.  The 
front  of  this  building,  towards  the  principal  court,  is  con- 
siderably wider  than  that  of  the  Strand ;  for  it  is  nearly 
two  hundred  feet  in  extent,  and  is  composed  of  a  corps  de 
ktgit,  with  two  projecting  wings;  the  style  of  decoration 
is,  however,  nearly  the  same ;  the  principal  variation  con- 
sisting in  the  doors,  windows,  or  smaller  parts,  which  are 
of  other  forms,  and  different  dimensions.  The  five  masks 
on  the  key-stones  of  the  arches  represent  the  tutelar  deities 
of  the  place.  Near  this  front  are  two  sunken  courts,  sur- 
rounded with  elegant  arcades,  serving  to  give  light  to  the 
basement  story  of  the  Royal  Academy,  the  Royal  Society, 
and  rooms  for  the  national  records.  In  the  middle  of 
each  of  these  courts  is  a  reservoir  of  water,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  serving  the  apartments  below,  and  also  in  case  of 
fire.  The  buildings  towards  the  court  form  three  sides 
of  a  square ;  the  style  of  architecture  and  the  decorations 
of  the  wings  differing  in  form  and  dimensions.  The 
statues  of  the  attic  represent  America  breathing  de- 
fiance, and  the  other  three-quarters  of  the  globe  loaded 
with  fruits,  and  other  tributary  treasures  ;  these  are  crown- 
ed with  the  British  arms  on  a  cartel,  surrounded  with  sea- 
weeds, and  supported  by  tritotis,  armed  with  tridents,  and 
holding  nets,  containing  fish  and  mantime  productions. 
The  terrace,  which  is  spacious,  commands  a  beautiful 
view  of  part  of  the  river,  with  Blackfriar's,  Westminster, 
arid  the  Waterloo  Bridges.  It  is  reared  on  a  rustic  base- 
ment, which  has  thirty-two  spacious  arches ;  and  the 
arcade  is  relieved  by  projections,  which  are  adorned  with 
rusticated  columi.s :  from  the  Water*  this  terrace  and  the 
adjacent  new  bridge  have  a  very  fine  appeal ance.  A 
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statue  of  his  present  majesty  is  in  the  court.  At  his  fe<  t 
is  a  figure  of  the  river  Thames,  pouring  forth  plenty  from 
a  large  cornucopia. — This  statue  is  by  Bacon. 

The  rooms  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  are  in  the  main 
building:  the  bust  over  the  door  of  the  Royal  Academy 
is  that  of  the  celebrated  Michael  Angelo  Buonaroti;  and 
the  bust  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  over  the  door  which  leads 
to  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies.  The  rest  of  this 
immense  building  is  occupied  by  several  public  offices, 
and  houses  belonging  to  various  officers  of  government. 

The  Royal  Exchange,  in  Cornhill,  was  originally 
built  at  the  expense  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  who  pur- 
chased a  spot  of  ground,  and,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1566, 
he  began  the  edifice,  which  was  completed  in  November, 
15()7.  He  called  it  the  Bourse.  In  1570,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth went  in  great  state,  from  her  palace  at  Somerset 
House,  to  pay  a  .visit  to  Sir  Thomas  at  his  own  house. 
She  went  after  dinner  to  the  Bourse,  inspected  every  part, 
and  then,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  dignified  it  with  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Royal  Exchange.  At  that  time,  and  even 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  upper  part  was 
filled  with  shops. 

The  expense  of  re-building  it,  after  the  fire  of  London, 
amounted  to  eighty  thousand  pounds,  which  was  advanced 
by  the  company  of  mercers.  King  Chailes  II.  laid  the 
first  stone  in  1G67  ;  and,  in  16G9,  it  was  opened  by  Sir 
Wiiliam  Turner,  lord  mayor.  It  stands  upon  a  plat  of 
ground  which  is  two  hundred  and  three  feet  long,  and  one 
hundred  and  seventy-one  broad.  The  area  is  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  feet  in  length,  and  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teen in  breadth,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  regular  stone 
building.  There  are  two  fronts ;  the  northern  is  towards 
Threadneedle  Street,  and  the  southern  faces  Cornhill;  each 
front  has  a  piazza ;  the  grand  entrances  are  in  the  centre, 
through  a  very  lofty  and  elegant  arch.  The  southern  front  is 
the  principal.  On  each  side  are  Corinthian  demi-columns, 
which  support  a  pediment ;  between  the  columns  is  a  niche, 
in  which  are  the  figures  of  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.  j 
they  are  dressed  in  Roman  habits.  On  the  cornice  be- 
tween the  two  pediments  are  the  king's  arms,  in  relievo. 
On  each  side  of  this  entrance  is  a  range  of  windows, 
which  are  placed  between  demi-columns  and  pilasters  of 
the  Composite  order;  above  them  is  a  balustrade.  The 
height  of  the  building  is  fifty-six  feet ;  the  tower  is  one 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  feet  high,  and  on  the  top  is  a 
vane  of  gilt  copper,  in  the  shape  of  a  grasshopper,  which 
was  Sir  Thomas  Gresham's  crest.  The  front  in  Thread- 
needle  Street  is  ornamented  with  pilasters  of  the  Compo- 
site order,  but  it  has  no  columns,  and  its  pediment  is  tri- 
angular. The  merchants  assemble  in  the  area,  which  is 
surrounded  with  piazzas  ;  there  are  seats  all  along  the  w  alls. 
In  one  corner  is  the  statue  of  Sir  Thomas  Graham ;  here 
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s  also  the  statue  of  Sir  John  Barnard. .  On  a  pedestal  in 
the  centre  of  the  area  is  a  fine  marble  statue  of  Charles  II. 
in  a  Roman  habit.  Above  the  arches  of  the  quadrangular 
piazza  is  an  entablature,  with  enrichments  ;  on  the  middle 
of  the  cornice  is  a  compass-pediment  on  each  side ;  under 
the  north  pediment  are  the  king's  arms ;  on  the  east,  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham's  arms  ;  on  the  south,  the  city  arms  ;  and, 
on  the  west,  the  Mercers'  arms.  Between  the  columns  are 
niches  filled  with  the  statues  of  the  kings  and  queens  of 
England.  On  the  south  side  are  Edward  I.,  Edward  III., 
Henry  V.,  and  Henry  VI.  On  the  west  side,  Edward  IV., 
Edward  V.,  (whose  crown  hangs  over  his  head,)  Henry 
VII.,  and  Henry  VIII.  On  the  north  side,  Edward  VI., 
Mary,  Elizabeth,  Charles  I.,  Charles  II.,  and  James  II. 
On  the  east  side,  William  and  Mary  in  the  same  niche, 
Anne,  George  I.,  George  II.,  and  his  present  Majesty. 
They  are  all  in  royal  robes,  with  their  regalia,  except 
Charles  II.,  James  II.,  George  II.,  and  George  III.,  who 
are  dressed  like  Roman  emperors. 

Within  the  piazzas  of  both  fronts  are  two  staircases, 
with  black  marble  steps;  they  lead  to  a  gallery,  which  ex- 
tends round  the  whole  building.  In  the  upper  rooms  are 
the  Royal  Exchange  Assurance-Office,  Lloyd's  celebrated 
Coffee-House,  and  the  rooms  of  Gre9ham  College. 

The  Mansion-House,  the  residence  of  the  lord- 
mayor,  stands  on  the  site  which  was  formerly  called  Stock's 
Market,  where  medicinal  herbs,  vegetables,        were  sold. 
This  edifice  was  begun  in  1739,  and  finished  in  1752; 
it  is  built  of  Portland  stone.    The  portico  is  composed 
of  six  lofty  fluted  Corinthian  columns,  with  their  pedi- 
ment :  on  each  side  are  two  pilasters  of  the  same  order. 
The  basement  story  is  rustic ;  in  the  centre  of  it  is  the 
door  leading  to  the  kitchens,  &c;  on  each  side  is  a  flight 
of  steps,  leading  to  the  portico ;  the  columns  support 
a  pediment,  ornamented  with  a  basso  relievo,  representing 
the  opulence  of  the  city.    The  principal  figure  is  a  wo- 
man in  the  dress  of  Cybele,  designed  to  represent  the 
City  of-  London.    She  has  a  crown  of  turrets,  and  is 
clothed  in  an  imperial  robe ;  in  her  right  hand  she  holds 
the  Praetorian  wand,  and  her  left  rests  upon  the  city  arms. 
To  express  her  stability,  she  is  placed  between  two  co- 
lumns ;  on  her  right  hand  is  a  boy,  with  the  fasces  and 
axe  in  one  hand,  and  the  cap  of  liberty  on  a  short  staff  in 
the  other.    At  her  feet  lies  Faction,  with  her  head  en- 
twined with  snakes.    On  the  right  is  a  group,  the  prin- 
cipal figure  of  which  is  a  river  god,  representing  the 
Thames ;  his  head  is  crowned  with  rushes,  he  has  a  lon<" 
beard,  and  holds  a  rudder  in  his  right  hand ;  his  left  arm 
rests  on  an  urn,  from  which  issues  a  stream  of  water;  at  his 
:feet  is  a  swan  ;  and  an  anchor,  with  its  cable,  lies  near  him. 
On  the  left  is  the  figure  of  a  beautiful  woman,  represent- 
ing Plenty;  she  is  in  a  humble  posture,  and  presents  an 
ornament  of  pearls  with  one  hand  while  with  the  other 
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she  pours  a  variety  of  riches  and  fruits  from  a  cornucopia ; 
behind  her  is  a  stork,  held  by  two  boys ;  and  around  theia 
are  merchandises  in  bags,  bales,  and  hogsheads.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  edifice  are  two  fine  windows,  between 
Corinthian  pilasters.  The  interior  of  the  Mansion-House 
is  extremely  elegant;  at  the  end  is  the  Egyptian  Hall, 
which  is  of  the  same  length  as  the  front,  and  is  used  for 
public  entertainments. 

Guildhall  is  situate  at  the  end  of  King  Street,  run- 
ning northward  from  Cheapside.  Before  141 1,  the  Court 
Hall,  or  Bury,  was  held  in  Alderman's  Bury.  The 
present  building,  raised  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  &c, 
was  twenty  years  in  completing.  Elections,  and  various 
branches  of  the  city-business,  are  carried  on  here. 

The  east  and  west  wiudows  in  Guildhall  have  recently 
undergone  a  complete  repair ;  and  amongst  the  numer- 
ous improvements  and  embellishments  in  the  metropolis, 
none  reflect  greater  credit  on  the  artists  concerned.  The 
whole  of  the  frame-work  is  of  copper,  and  the  painted 
glass  represents,  in  the  most  beautiful  colours,  his  ma- 
jesty's and  the  city  arms,  encircled  with  appropriate  em- 
bellishments. The  present  front  of  Guildhall  was  finished 
in  1783. 

Among  the  ornaments  of  the  interior  are  two  gigantic 
figures,  at  the  west  end,  supposed  to  represent  an  ancient 
Briton  and  a  Saxon ;  three  magnificent  monuments,  on 
the  north  side,  erected  to  the  memories  of  Lord  Nelson, 
Mr.  Beckford,  and  the  Earl  of  Chatham;  and  a  beauti- 
ful monument  on  the  opposite  side,  in  honour  of  the 
Right  Honourable  William  Pitt,  erected  in  1813.  Over 
the  great  door  is  an  iron  balcony,  fitted  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  an  orchestra. 

The  common-council  room  is  highly  decorated;  for, 
besides  Copley's  grand  painting  of  the  Destruction  of  the 
Floating-Batteries  before  Gibraltar,  under  General  Elliot, 
afterwards  Lord  Heathfield,  there  are  three  others  on  the 
same  subject ;  with  the  portraits  of  Lords  Heathfield, 
Howe,  Nelson,  Duncan,  Rodney,  Hood,  Cornwallis,  and 
and  St.  Vincent.  Under  the  latter  are  a  fine  portrait  of 
Daniel  Pinder,  Esq.,  the  father  of  the  city  ;  and  a  sketch 
of  the  fitting-up  of  Guildhall  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
allied  sovereigns  in  1814;  and  exactly  opposite  is  a  por- 
trait of  Alderman  Boydell,  as  Lord-Mayor.  Here  are 
also  the  Death  of  David  Rizzio ;  the  Breaking  of  the 
French  Line  under  De  Grasse,  by  Lord  Rodney ;  the 
Relief  of  Gibraltar,  by  Lord  Howe,  with  thirty-six  sail 
of  the  line;  the  Death  of  Wat  Tyler;  the  Procession  of 
the  Lord  Mayor  by  Water,  and  the  Ceremony  of  Swearing- 
in  Mr.  Alderman  Newnham  as  Lord  Mayor,  in  1731. 
The  latter  picture  contains  likenesses  of  most  of  the  mem- 
bers then  in  the  corporation. 

At  the  east  end  of  this  apartment,  behind  the  lord- 
mayor's  chair,  iu  an  elevated  recess  of  blue  and  white 
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marble,  is  a  beautiful  statue  of  bis  present  majesty, 
sculptured  by  Cbantrey,  and  erected  in  1815.  Here  also 
are  two  beautiful  paintings,  representing  Minerva  and 
Apollo. 

The  Chamberlain's  apartment  is  decorated  with  framed 
and  glazed  copies,  richly  illuminated  on  vellum,  of  the 
votes  of  thanks  by  the  corporation  to  several  distinguish- 
ed commanders  by  sea  and  laud. 

The  magnificent  entertainment  given  in  Guildhall  to  the 
Prince  Regent,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King  of 
Prussia,  &c,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1814,  is  said  to  have 
cost  the  corporation  of  London  twenty-five  thousand 
pounds  sterling. 

The  Bank  of  England  is  situate  between  Loth- 
burv,  Prince's  Street,  Threadneedle  Street,  and  Bartholo- 
mew Lane.  This  building  was  begun  in  1732,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  George  Sampson;  previously  to  which 
time  the  business  was  transacted  at  Grocers'  Hall.  The 
front  is  about  eighty  feet  in  length  ;  it  is  of  the  Ionic 
order,  and  is  raised  on  a  rustic  base;  it  has  two  wings, 
each  having  a  beautiful  colonnade.  The  great  hall  is 
seventy-nine  feet  in  length,  and  forty  in  breadth;  and  con- 
tains a  marble  statue  of  William  111.,  who  founded  the 
Bank.  The  rotunda  is  a  spacious  and  handsome  apart- 
ment ;  it  has  a  very  fine  dome,  and  the  light  is  admitted 
through  a  cupola  :  it  is  supported  by  twelve  figures,  which 
represent  the  montba  of  the  year.  The  principal  en- 
trances are  in  Threadneedle  Street  and  Bartholomew 
Lane. 

The  entrance  from  Threadneedle  Street  opens,  by  a 
handsome  arched  gateway,  with  a  smaller  entrance  on 
each  side,  into  a  square  paved  court,  with  which  all  the 
principal  communications  are  connected. 

The  entrance  from  Lothbury  exhibits  an  interesting 
display  of  Grecian  and  Roman  architecture.  "  From  the 
return  on  the  west  side,  in  Prince's  Street,"  says  a  con- 
temporary writer,  "  to  the  east  in  Bartholomew  Lane, 
the  architectural  masses  are  of  a  similar  character;  both 
the  order  and  the  forms  having  been  copied  from  the 
Temple  of  the  Sybils  at  Tivoli,  in  Italy.  Strength  and 
security  were  the  first  objects  to  be  obtained;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  the  monotonous  insipidity  of  an  immense  line 
of  wall  has  been  judiciously  relieved,  by  projecting  en- 
trances, blank  windows,  &c. ;  the  former  being  under 
lufty  archways,  and  ornamented  by  fluted  columns  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  with  an  entablature  and  turrets  above. 
The  graful  portico,  at  the  north-west  angle,  consists  of  a 
raised  basement  and  eight  fluted  colun  ns,  disposed  semi- 
circularly,  and  supporting  a  highly  enriched  frieze  and 
attic,  with  a  turret  above;  the  whole  having  the  appear- 
ance of  a  temple." 

The  principal  suite  of  apartments  is  on  the  ground- 
floor  ;  beneath  which  and  even  below  the  surface  of  the 
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earth,  there  is  more  building,  and  a  greater  number  of 
rooms,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  edifice. 

The  clock,  recently  fitted-up  by  Thwaites  ami  Co.,  of 
Cltrkeuwell,  is  admiiably  adapted  to  obviate  the  incon- 
venience from  clocks  differing  several  minutes  with  each 
other.  The  same  works  direct  the  hands  on  the  dials  in 
sixteen  diffeient  offices;  and  the  hours  and  quarters  are 
also  struck  on  several  large  bells,  so  as  to  be  distinctly 
heard  in  those  offices  which  are  not  provided  with  dial- 
plates.  The  principal  weight  to  this  curious  clock  is  be- 
tween three  and  four  hundred  weight;  and  the  communica- 
tion to  the  different  tiial-plates  is  effected  by  means  of  brass 
rods,  weighing  between  six  and  seven  hun.ired  weight,  and 
measuring,  in  the  whole,  about  seven  hundred  feet. 

The  East-India  House  was  built  in  1726,  and  has 
since  been  enlarged  and  adorned  with  an  entire  new  front 
of  stone,  of  great  extent  and  beauty.  The  centre  of  this 
new  building  is  distinguished  by  a  portico,  with  six  Ionic 
pillars.  The  frieze  is  sculptured  with  various  antique  orna- 
ments, and  the  pediment  contains  several  figures  emblema- 
tical of  the  commerce  of  the  company,  such  as  Commerce 
introducing  Asia  to  Great  Britain ;  the  w  hole  protected  by 
his  majesty,  who  extends  a  shield  over  them.  On  the 
point  of  the  pediment  is  a  statue  of  Britannia  ;  on  the 
east  corner,  a  figure  of  Asia  on  a  dromedary  ;  and  at  the 
w  est,  one  of  Europe  upon  a  horse. 

The  Grand  Court-Room  contains  a  beautiful  design  in 
basso-relievo,  of  Britannia  seated  on  a  globe,  by  the  sea- 
shore, leaning  her  rijdit  haud  on  a  shield,  and  holding  a 
trident  in  her  left,  her  head  being  adorned  with  a  naval 
crown.  Behind  her  are  two  boys,  one  leaning  on  a  cor- 
nucopia, and  the  other  diverting  himself  with  the  trea- 
sures which  have  fallen  out  of  it.  Three  female  figures, 
emblematic  of  three  continents,  present  their  various  pro- 
ductions; and  a  figure  of  Thames,  his  head  crowned  with 
rushes,  completes  the  group.  The  principal  pictures  in 
this  apartment  are  views  of  Bombay,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Fort  St.  George,  Fort  William,  St.  Helena,  and 
Tellichery. 

The  Committee  of  Correspondence  Room  contains  views 
of  several  Baths,  Tanks,  and  Choultries,  and  various 
specimens  of  Indian  architecture;  besides  portraits  of 
Warren  Hastings,  Esq.,  Marquis  Cornwallis,  &C. 

The  Old  Sale-Room  is  ornamented  with  marble  statues 
of  Lord  Clive,  Major-General  Lawrence,  and  Sir  George 
Pococke,  in  Roman  habits,  and  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  in  re- 
gimentals. The  New  Sale-Room  contains  several  paint- 
ings illustrative  of  India,  and  other  appropriate  embel- 
lishments. 

The  Library  is  a  fine  collection  of  Indian  literature; 
as  every  book  known  to  have  been  published  relative  to 
Asiatic  history,  laws,  or  jurisprudence,  is  to  be  found 
here  ;  besides  an  immense  collection  of  manuscripts  in  all 
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the  Oriental  languages.  Here,  likewise,  are  several  vo- 
lumes containing  representations  of  Indian  plants,  and  of 
the  costume,  arts,  and  manners  of  the  Orientals. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  the  Museum  are  the  famous 
.  Babylonian  inscriptions,  written  in  what  is  styled  the  nail- 
headed  character,  upon  bricks,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  facings  of  a  wall,  cemented  together  by  bitumen. 
Here  are  also  a  fragment  of  jasper  upwards  of  two  feet 
in  length,  entirely  covered  with  inscriptions;  the  mantle 
and  other  trophies  of  Tippoo  Saib ;  and  a  great  variety 
of  rare  and  curious  articles. 

The  Custom-House,  originally  erected  near  Billings- 
gate, in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  destroyed  by 
the  fire  of  London  in  1666;  and  rebuilt,  about  two  years 
after,  by  Charles  II.,  on  a  more  extensive  and  commodi- 
ous scale.  This  edifice  being  burnt  down  in  1718,  was 
succeeded  by  a  structure  of  such  durability,  that  it  appear- 
ed likely  to  stand  for  ages.  On  the  12th  of  February, 
1814,  however,  it  was  completely  destroyed  by  an  acci- 
dental fire.  In  consequence  of  the  inadequacy  of  its  ex- 
tent and  accommodations  for  the  despatch  of  public  busi- 
ness, it  had  been  previously  determined,  by  government, 
to  erect  an  entire  new  building  on  a  plot  of  freehold  ground 
belonging  to  the  crown ;  and  the  first  stone  was  laid  on 
the  13th  of  October,  1813,  by  the  Earls  of  Liverpool 
and  Clancarty,  and  the  Board  of  Customs. 

The  entire  range  of  the  new  buildings  will  extend  four 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  by  one  hundred.  The  dimensions 
of  the  Long  Room,  in  the  centre,  will  be  one  hundred 
and  ninety  feet  by  sixty-seven.  The  whole  is  designed  to 
accommodate  six  hundred  and  fifty  clerks  and  other  officers 
employed  in  the  establishment;  besides  one  thousand  and 
fifty  tide-waiters  and  inferior  servants.  The  lower  room 
is  intended  to  consist  of  bondage  vaults,  over  which  are  to 
be  store-rooms,  with  apartments  for  offices,  &c.  The 
greater  part  of  the  edifice  is  plain  and  without  any  decora- 
tion ;  but  the  front  towards  the  river  is  very  magnificent, 
and  characteristic  of  a  national  establishment.  The  whole 
building  is  fire-proof,  being  completely  insulated,  and  se- 
cured from  a  recurrence  of  the  calamity  which  befel  the 
former  erections. 

The  New  Mint,  near  the  west  end  of  Rosemary 
Lane,  is  erected  on  the  spot  occupied  by  the  Victualling 
Office  before  the  removal  of  that  establishment  to  Dept- 
ford.  The  building  is  composed  of  a  long  stone  front, 
consisting  of  three  stories,  surmounted  by  an  elegant  ba- 
lustrade. The  centre  is  ornamented  with  demi-columns, 
and  a  pediment  enriched  with  the  arms  of  the  united 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Over  the  porch 
is  a  gallery,  with  balusters  of  the  Doric  order;  and  the 
wings  are  decorated  with  pilasters.  The  interior  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  various  operations  of  coining,  and 
contains  residences  for  the  principal  officers.  An  acci- 
138.       vol.  ii. 
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dental  fire  broke  out  here,  in  the  summer  of  1815  ;  but  it 
was  fortunately  got  under  before  any  material  damage  was 
done  to  the  edifice. 

Among  the  places  of  amusement  in  the  metropolis,  the 
winter-theatres  of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  claim 
our  first  attention. 

Drury  Lane  Theatre,  which  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  February  24,  1809,  was  re-built  and  opened  Octo- 
ber 10,  1812. 

The  appearance  of  this  house  is  brilliant  without  being 
gaudy,  and  elegant  without  affectation.  The  fronts  of  the 
boxes  have  all  diversified  ornaments,  which  are  neatly  gilt, 
and  give  a  variety  and  relief  to  the  general  aspect.  The 
grand  saloon  is  eighty-six  feet  long,  circular  at  each  ex- 
tremity, and  separated  from  the  box-corridors  by  the  ro- 
tunda and  grand  staircase.  It  has  a  gilt  stove  at  each  cor- 
ner, over  which  are  finely  imitated  black  and  yellow  veined 
marble  slabs,  as  pedestals  in  the  niches.  The  ceiling  is 
arched,  and  the  general  effect  of  two  massy  Corinthian 
columns  of  verd  antique  at  each  end,  with  ten  correspond- 
ing pilasters  on  each  side,  is  equally  grand  and  pleasing. 
The  rooms  for  coffee  and  refreshments  at  the  ends  of  the 
saloon,  though  small,  are  very  neat.  They  consist  of  four 
circular  arches,  ornamented  with  Corinthian  pilasters,  sup- 
porting domes  with  sky-lights,  from  which  glass-lamps 
are  suspended. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  theatre  is  the  wardrobe.  The 
retiring  rooms  for  the  stage-boxes  are  decorated  with  rich 
crimson  carpets,  and  with  deep  crimson  embossed  paper. 
The  private-boxes  have  no  anti-chambers. 

There  are  seventeen  rows  of  seats  in  the  pit,  with  four 
short  ones,  in  consequence  of  the  orchestra  making  two 
projections  into  it.  The  orchestra  is  about  eight  feet 
wide,  and  extends  uearly  the  whole  width  of  the  pit.  The 
stage  is  about  thirty-three  feet  deep,  the  proscenium  nine- 
teen and  a  half,  and  the  whole  so  constructed  as  to  render 
the  circular  appearance  of  the  theatre  complete.  There 
are  two  stage-boxes  on  each  side,  forming  an  acute  angle 
with  the  stage,  and  above  them  are  niches  with  statues. 
The  space  over  the  side-boxes,  ranging  with  the  upper 
gallery,  is  left  entirely  open  ;  hence  the  most  perfect  trans- 
mission of  sound  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  house,  where 
the  lowest  whisper  may  be  distinctly  heard.  Between 
the  pedestal-lamps  and  the  curtains  on  each  side  is  a 
massy  Corinthian  column  of  verd  antique,  with  a  gilt  ca- 
pital supporting  the  arch  over  the  stage,  in  the  circle  of 
which  are  the  arms  of  his  majesty.  Corresponding  with 
these  columns  are  three  pilasters,  ornamented  with  con- 
certed rings,  entwined  with  grapes  and  vine-leaves,  all 
richly  gilt. 

The  grand  entrance  is  in  Bridges  Street,  through  a 
spacious  hall,  leading  to  the  boxes  and  pit.  This  hall  is 
supported  by  fine  Doric  columns,  and  illuminated  by  two 
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large  brass  lamps;  three- large  doors  lead  from  this  hall  to 
the  house,  and  into  a  rotunda  of  great  beauty  and  ele- 
gance. On  each  side  of  the  rotunda  are  passages  to  the 
great  stairs,  which  are  peculiarly  grand  and  spacious; 
over  them  is  an  ornamented  ceiling,  with  a  turret  of  light. 
The  body  of  the  theatre  presents  nearly  three-fourths  of  a 
circle  from  the  stage.  This  circular  appearance  is  partly 
an  optical  deception,  and  has  the  effect  of  making  the 
spectator  imagine  himself  nearly  close  upon  the  stage, 
though  seated  in  a  centre  box.  The  colour  of  the  interior 
is  gold  upon  green,  and  the  relief  of  the  boxes  is  by  u 
rich  crimson.  There  are  three  circles  of  boxes,  each 
containing  twenty-four  boxes,  with  four  seats,  and  suffi- 
cient room  between  each ;  there  are  seven  slip-boxes 
on  each  side,  ranging  with  the  first  gallery,  and  the 
like  number  of  private  boxes,  nearly  upon  a  level  with 
the  pit. 

The  Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Garden,  which  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  September,  1808,  was  rebuilt  and 
opened  September  18,  1809,  being  only  about  ten  months 
erecting.  The  order  of  the  architecture  is  the  grandest 
style  of  the  Doric  ;  the  portico  consists  of  four  pillars  of 
this  order,  supporting  a  pediment ;  the  pillars  are  very 
large  and  fluted,  without  bases,  and  the  portico  is  elevated 
upon  a  flight  of  steps. 

The  interior  is  elegant,  but  is  scarcely  answerable  to 
the  magnificent  idea  with  which  the  portico  impresses 
any  one  about  to  enter  the  theatre.  The  vestibule  is  grand; 
and  the  staircase,  ascending  between  two  rows  of  Ionic 
columns,  between  each  of  which  is  suspended  a  beautiful 
Grecian  lamp,  has  a  splendid  effect.  At  the  head  of  the 
staircase  is  an  anti-chamber,  surrounded  with  Ionic  pilas- 
ters, in  whicli  the  statue  of  Shakespeare  meets  the  eye, 
on  a  pedestal  of  yellow  marble.  From  the  anti-chamber 
you  come  into  the  lobby  of  the  lower  tier  of  boxes,  which 
is  in  the  same  style  of  Ionic  architecture,  and  is  divided 
by  arched  recesses,  the  semicircular  parts  of  which  are 
filled  with  paintings.  The  fronts  of  the  boxes  are  elegant, 
though]  simple  ;  a  gold  fretted  flower,  of  antique  form, 
runs  along  each  tier,  upon  a  pale-coloured  ground  ;  above 
and  below  the  flowers  are  rows  of  stars.  Slender  pillars, 
richly  gilt,  separate  the  boxes;  and  from  a  golden  bracket, 
above  each  pillar,  is  suspended  a  chandelier  of  cut  glass. 
The  pit  is  divided  by  two  passages  through  the  middle  of 
it,  and  the  seats  are  much  elevated  above  each  other. 
The  two-shilling  gallery  is  more  ample  than  is  generally 
imagined ;  and  the  slips  are  very  w  ide  and  tolerably  com- 
modious. 

The  stage  is  large,  and  well  calculated  by  its  depth  for 
the  exhibition  of  processions  and  extensive  scenery.  Two 
elegant  and  lofty  pilasters  support  a  semi-elliptical  arch, 
over  which  are  the  royal  arms. 

The  Opera  House,  or  King's  Theatre,  is  situated  at 
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the  lower  end  of  the  Haymarket ;  and,  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  form  an  accurate  idea  of  its  size,  we  subjoin 
the  dimensions  of  the  most  prominent  parts.  The  stage 
is  sixty  feet  in  length,  from  the  wall  to  the  orchestra,  and 
eighty  feet  in  breadth  from  wall  to  wall,  and  forty-six  feet 
across  from  box  to  box. 

From  the  orchestra  to  the  centre  of  the  front  boxes,  the 
pit  is  sixty-six  feet  in  length,  and  sixty-five  in  breadth, 
and  contains  twenty-one  benches,  besides  passage-rooms 
of  about  three  feet  wide,  which  go  round  the  seats,  and 
down  the  centre  of  the  pit  to  the  orchestra.  The  pit  will 
hold  eight  hundred  persons. 

In  altitude,  the  internal  part  of  the  house  is  fifty-five 
feet  from  the  floor  of  the  pit  to  the  dome. 

There  are  five  tiers  of  boxes,  and  each  box  is  about 
seven  feet  in  depth,  and  four  feet  in  breadth,  and  is  so 
constructed  as  to  hold  six  persons  with  ease,  all  of  whom 
command  a  full  view  of  the  stage.  Each  box  has  its 
curtains  to  inclose  it,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  Italian 
theatres,  and  is  furnished  with  six  chairs,  but  these  are  not 
raised  above  each  other  as  the  seats  of  our  English  the- 
atres. The  boxes  are  computed  to  hold  nearly  nine  hun- 
dred persons. 

The  gallery  is  forty-two  feet  in  depth,  sixty-two  in 
breadth,  and  contains  seventeen  benches,  and  holds  eight 
hundred  persons. 

The  lobbies  are  about  twenty  feet  square,  where  women 
attend  to  accommodate  the  company  with  coffee,  tea,  and 
fruit. 

The  great  concert-room  is  ninety-five  feet  long,  forty- 
six  feet  broad,  and  thirty-five  feet  high,  and  is  fitted  up 
in  the  first  style  of  elegance. 

The  Theatre  Royal,  in  the  Haymakket,  though 
not  so  elegant  and  spacious  as  either  of  the  winter-houses, 
is  fitted  up  in  a  neat  and  tasteful  style,  and  is  capable  of 
accommodating  a  numerous  audience.  The  patent  by 
which  it  is  holden  was  originally  granted  to  Samuel  Foote, 
of  whom  it  was  purchased  by  the  late  George  Colman, 
Esq.,  the  father  of  the  present  proprietor,  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  plays  and  English  operas.  The  term  of  its 
patent  extends  from  the  15th  of  May  to  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember. This  theatre  contains  three  tiers  of  boxes,  a  pit, 
and  two  galleries. 

An  additional  theatre,  to  be  called  the  Cobourg  The- 
atre, is  now  building  on  the  Surry  side  of  the  Waterloo 
Bridge :  and  an  English  opera-house  has  been  erected  in 
the  Strand. 

The  minor  places  of  theatrical  or  pantomimic  amuse- 
ment are,  the  Royalty  Theatre,  in  Wellclose  Square; 
Astley's  Amphitheatre,  near  Westminster  Bridge;  the 
Roy  al  Circus,  in  Blackfriar's  Road;  Sadler's  Wells,  Isling- 
ton, &c.  &c. 

Vauxhall  Gardens,  situated  about  a  mile  and  a 
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half  from  London,  near  the  Thames,  in  the  parish  of 
Lambeth,  were  formerly  tea-gardens,  enlivened  with  in- 
strumental music.  The  beauty  of  their  rural  scenery, 
however,  rendered  them  so  much  frequented,  that  the 
proprietor,  in  the  year  1730,  introduced  vocal  music.  The 
price  of  admission  at  that  time  was  one  shilling  ;  but,  from 
the  competition  of  others,  who  opened  public  places  of 
amusement  in  the  neighbourhood,  subsequent  proprietors 
introduced  a  great  variety  of  amusements,  and  raised  the 
price  of  admittance  to  two  shillings. 

Vauxhall  Gardens  are  extensive,  containing  a  variety  of 
walks,  illuminated  with  coloured  lamps,  and  terminated 
with  beautiful  transparent  paintings. 

Opposite  the  west  door  is  a  magnificent  orchestra,  illu- 
minated with  a  profusion  of  lamps  of  various  colours; 
and  on  the  left  is  an  elegant  rotunda,  in  which  the  band 
perform  in  cold  or  rainy  weather.  At  ten  o'clock,  a  bell 
announces  the  opening  of  a  cascade,  with  the  representa- 
tion of  a  water-mill,  a  mail-coach,  &c.  Fire-works  of 
the  most  brilliant  description  are  also  introduced  among 
the  attractions  of  this  charming  place. 

In  numerous  recesses,  parties  are  accommodated  with 
suppers  and  other  refreshments,  charged  according  to  a 
bill  of  fare*  " 

The  boxes  and  apartments  are  adorned  with  a  vast  num- 
ber of  paintings,  many  of  which  are  executed  in  a  supe- 
rior style. 

On  a  pedestal,  under  the  arch  of  a  grand  portico,  of 
the  Doric  order,  is  a  fine  marble  statue  of  Handel,  in  the 
character  of  Orpheus  playing  on  his  lyre,  by  the  celebrated 
M.  Roubiliac. 

The  number  of  persons  who  are  employed  in  these 
gardens  during  the  season  is  said  to  amount  to  four  hun- 
dred, of  whom  ninety-six  are  musicians  and  singers,  the 
rest  are  waiters  and  servants  of  various  kinds. 

The  band  of  the  Duke  of  York's  regiment  of  Guards, 
dressed  in  full  uniform,  adds  to  the  attraction  of  these  en- 
chanting gardens,  by  performing  pieces  of  military  music. 
Sixteen  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  been  assembled 
here  at  one  time ;  and  those  who  have  never  visited  this 
"  fairy  land  of  fancy,"  can  only  form  an  idea  of  its  fasci- 
nating appearance  by  conceiving  themselves  to  be  in  some 
of  the  enchanted  palaces  and  gardens  described  in  the 
Arabian  Night's  Entertainments. 

Vauxhall  Gardens  open  about  the  middle  of  May,  and 
close  on  the  .'30th  of  August.  The  doors  are  opened  at 
half-past  six,  and  the  concert  begins  at  eight  o'clock. 

Among  the  edifices  devoted  to  charitable  purposes, 
Christ's  Hospital,  near  Newgate  Street,  claims  a 
prominent  place.  About  one  thousand  children  of  both 
sexes  are  at  present  on  this  establishment,  which  originated 
in  the  following  manner  :  the  convent  of  Grey  Friars,  on 
the  site  of  which  the  present  building  rose,  having  been  sur- 
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rendered  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  that  monarch,  a  little  before 
his  death,  founded  Christ-Church  Hospital,  and  granted 
the  monastery  to  the  city,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
Other  lands  were  also  granted  for  the  same  purpose.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  the  poor  were  distinguished  by 
classes.  St.  Bartholomew's  and  St.  Thomas's  Hospital 
were  appointed  to  relieve  the  diseased ;  Bridewell,  to  main- 
tain and  correct  the  idle ;  Christ's  Hospital,  to  maintain 
and  educate  the  young  and  helpless ;  and  the  king  incor- 
porated the  governors  of  these  several  hospitals,  by  the 
title  of  the  Mayor,  Commonalty,  and  Citizens,  of  the  City 
of  London,  governors  of  the  possessions,  revenues,  and 
goods,  of  the  hospitals  of  Edward  VI.,  King  of  Eng- 
land. Edward  also  granted  to  Christ's  Hospital,  lands  of 
the  annual  value  of  six  hundred  pounds,  belonging  to  the 
Savoy ;  and  added  other  benefactions,  to  the  yearly  value 
of  four  thousand  marks. 

In  1552,  the  house  of  the  Grey  Friars  was  first  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  the  children ;  and  in  Novem- 
ber, in  the  same  year,  nearly  four  hundred  were  admitted. 

In  1663,  Charles  II.  founded  a  mathematical  school  in 
this  house,  for  forty  boys,  and  endowed  it  with  one  thou- 
sand pounds  per  annum,  payable  out  of  the  Exchequer 
for  seven'  years.  Of  these  boys,  ten  are  yearly  put  out 
apprentices  to  merchant-vessels.  Another  mathematical 
school,  for  thirty-seven  boys,  was  afterwards  founded  by 
Mr.  Travers  ;  but  the  boys  educated  at  the  latter  are  not 
obliged  to  go  to  sea. 

The  boys  are  dressed  in  blue  cloth  coats,  with  long 
skirts,  yellow  under-coats,  yellow  worsted  stockings,  and 
a  fiat  round  cap,  of  worsted.  After  they  have  been  seven 
or  eight  years  on  the  foundation,  some  of  them  are  sent 
to  the  university,  others  to  sea,  and  the  rest,  at  a  proper 
age,  are  put  apprentices  to  trades  at  the  charge  of  the 
hospital. 

A  school  has  been  established  at  Hertford  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  youngest  of  the  children,  to  the  number  of 
about  three  hundred,  who  are  afterwards  removed  to 
Christ's  Hospital,  as  room  is  made  by  apprenticing  those 
who  have  completed  their  education.  All  the  girls,  how- 
ever, continue  at  Hertford,  and  are  educated  there. 

The  revenues  of  Christ's  Hospital,  arising  from  royal 
and  private  donations,  are  considerable ;  but,  without  vo- 
luntary subscriptions,  they  would  be  inadequate  to  its  ex- 
penditure, which  at  present  is  about  thirty  thousand 
pounds  per  annum.  The  governors  license  the  carts  al- 
lowed to  ply  in  the  city,  and  also  receive  a  small  duty 
upon  every  piece  of  cloth  brought  to  Blackwell  Hall,  by 
a  grant  of  the  Common  Council.  The  number  of  the 
governors  is  unlimited;  as  they  are,  in  general,  persons  of 
importance,  or  benefactors  of  the  institution,  associated 
with  the  lord-mayor  and  citizens,  who  are  governors  by 
the  charter. 
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Christ's  Hospital  is  a  very  extensive  structure,  partly 
Gothic,  and  partly  modern.  The  south  front  is  ornament- 
ed with  Doric  pilasters,  and  may  be  fully  seen  from  the 
area  before  Christ's  Church.  The  principal  buildings  which 
form  the  four  sides  of  the  area  have  a  piazza  round  them, 
with  Gothic  arches,  and  the  cloisters  are  a  thoroughfare. 
In  consequence  of  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  greater 
part  of  these  buildings,  the  governors  have  resolved  to 
rebuild  the  whole,  and  subscriptions  for  that  purpose  have 
been  for  some  time  receiving  at  the  counting-house,  in  the 
hospital. 

The  great  hall,  in  which  the  boys  breakfast,  dine,  and 
sup,  is  a  spacious  apartment.  It  was  built  after  the  fire 
of  London,  entirely  at  the  charge  of  Sir  John  Frederic, 
alderman  of  London,  and  cost  five  thousand  pounds.  On 
one  side,  at  the  upper  end,  is  a  very  large  picture,  by 
Verrio,  representing  James  II.,  surrounded  by  his  nobles, 
and  receiving  the  president,  governors,  and  many  of  the 
children  of  the  hospital.  In  the  picture  are  represented 
half-lengths  of  Edward  IV.  and  Charles  II.,  hanging  in 
portraits.  On  the  same  side,  at  the  lower  end,  is  a  paint- 
ing, representing  Edward  VI.  delivering  the  charter  of 
the  hospital  to  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen,  who  are  re- 
presented kneeling  in  their  robes.  Near  his  majesty  is 
Bishop  Ridley.  In  this  hall,  in  the  winter,  after  Christ- 
mas, an  anthem  is  sung,  in  the  evening,  by  the  boys,  ac- 
companied by  a  very  fine  organ.  This  performance  is 
usually  attended  by  a  large  but  select  company,  admitted 
by  tickets.  In  a  spacious  apartment,  called  the  court- 
room, where  the  governors  meet,  are  portraits  of  Edward 
VI.,  and  of  the  chief  benefactors  to  the  hospital.  The 
portrait  of  Edward  is  an  original,  and  a  very  fine  painting, 
by  Holbein.  In  a  room,  entirely  lined  with  stone,  are 
preserved  the  records,  deeds,  and  other  writings,  of  the 
hospital.  One  of  the  books  is  a  curious  piece  of  anti- 
quity, which  contains  the  earliest  record  of  the  hospital, 
and  the  anthem  sung  by  the  first  children,  beautifully  il- 
luminated. 

Bridewell  Hospital,  which  is  also  a  house  of 
correction,  is  another  royal  foundation.  It  contains  an 
establishment  for  arts-masters  in  several  branches  of  trade ; 
who,  being  decayed  citizens,  have  houses  granted  them 
by  the  governors,  with  the  privilege  of  taking  appren- 
tices. These  lads  are  clothed  by  the  charity,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  their  service  are  entitled  to  ten  pounds,  and 
the  freedom  of  the  city. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  which  is  a  very  noble 
zoom,  is  a  fine  painting  of  Edward  VI.  delivering  the 
charter  to  Sir  George  Barnes,  the  lord-mayor.  This 
piece  contains  ten  portraits,  besides  that  of  the  king.  It 
is  attributed  to  Holbein,  but  some  doubts  are  entertained 
of  its  authenticity.  There  are  some  other  very  good  por- 
traits in  this  hall. 
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Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  this  hospital 
within  a  few  years ;  the  chapel  having  been  entirely  re- 
built, and  several  noble  houses  erected  in  lieu  of  the  low 
brick-wall,  which  formerly  separated  the  hospital  from 
Bridge  Street. 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  is  a  magnificent 
stone  building,  situated  between  Christ's  Hospital  and 
Smithfield.  It  has  an  entrance  from  the  latter  under  a 
spacious  arched  gateway,  which  leads  into  a  square  court, 
surrounded  by  noble  buildings.  This  hospital  was  found- 
ed in  the  year  1102,  by  Rahere,  minstrel  to  Henry  IV., 
who,  retiring,  from  the  offices  of  his  situation,  founded 
a  priory,  dedicated  it  to  St.  Bartholomew,  and  was  its 
first  prior.  He  afterwards  founded  the  hospital  for  the 
sick  and  maimed,  placing  it  under  the  care  of  the  priory. 
Henry  VIII.,  to  whom  the  priory  and  hospital  were  sur- 
rendered, granted  the  latter  to  the  city  of  London,  for  its 
present  purpose.  The  building  which  is  now  in  use  was 
erected  in  17S0,  during  the  mayoralty  of  Sir  Richard  Bro- 
cas,  the  president  of  the  hospital.  The  grand  staircase 
was  painted  by  Hogarth,  at  his  own  cost.  The  Good 
Samaritan;  the  Pool  of  Bethesda;  and  Rahere,  (the 
founder  of  the  hospital,)  laying  the  foundation;  with  a  sick 
man  carried  on  a  bier,  attended  by  monks,  are  amongst 
the  paintings.  In  the  great  hall,  at  the  head  of  the  stair- 
case, is  a  full-length  portrait  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  another 
of  Dr.  Ratcliffe,  who  left  one  hundred  pounds  a  year  to 
the  hospital,  for  the  improvement  of  the  diet,  and  one 
hundred  pounds  a  year  for  providing  linen.  There  is  also 
a  portrait  of  Percival  Pott,  who  was  many  years  surgeou 
of  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
The  hall  is  also  embellished  with  a  fine  picture  of  St. 
Bartholomew;  and  on  one  of  the,  windows  is  a  paint- 
ing of  Henry  VIII.  delivering  the  charter  to  the  lord- 
mayor. 

Belonging  to  the  establishment  of  this  hospital  are 
three  physicians,  three  surgeons,  and  three  assistant- 
surgeons  ;  besides  an  apothecary,  &c.  All  indigent  per- 
sons, who  may  have  been  maimed  by  accident,  are  taken 
into  this  hospital  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  with- 
out previous  recommendation.  It  is  different  with  respect 
to  the  diseased,  who  are  received  only  on  petition,  which 
must  be  signed  by  a  governor.  A  committee  of  go- 
vernors sits  every  Thursday,  to  determine  on  petitions. 

St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  situated  in  the  Borough  of 
Southvvark,  a  little  to  the  south  of  London  Bridge,  is 
another  royal  foundation,  for  purposes  similar  to  those  of 
St.  Bartholomew's.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  destruction 
by  fire  of  the  priory  of  St.  Mary  Overies,  in  1£07;  the 
canons  having  erected  an  hospital  for  divine  worship  till 
their  house  should  be  rebuilt  immediately  in  their  own 
vicinity.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  afterwards  removed 
the  hospital  to  the  spot  where  the  present  edifice  stands. 
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It  was  surrendered  to  Henry  VIII.,  and,  in  1553,  Ed- 
ward VI.  incorporated  it  with  Christ's  Hospital  and  Bride- 
well. The  present  building  was  erected  in  the  year  1669, 
by  voluntary  subscriptions. 

The  hospital  consists  of  three  courts,  which  run  behind 
each  other  from  the  street.  The  first  court  has  a  colonade 
round  the  three  sides,  with  seats  next  the  wall.  The 
principal  front  is  on  the  east,  facing  the  street,  and  is  or- 
namented in  the  centre  with  stone,  having  a  statue  of 
Henry  IV.,  and  four  statues  of  patients,  with  a  clock  at 
the  upper  extremity,  under  a  circular  pediment.  Beneath 
this  part  of  the  building  is  a  passage  into  the  second, 
which  has  colonades  round,  except  the  centre  of  the 
north  front,  occupied  by  the  chapel.  The  buildings  over 
the  colonade  are  adorned  with  Ionic  pilasters,  the  east  and 
west  fronts  having  each  a  pediment  in  the  centre.  The 
chapel  has  four  lofty  pilasters,  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
placed  on  high  pedestals.  In  the  centre  of  the  court  is 
a  brass  statue  of  Edward  VI.  A  broad  passage  on  the 
east  side  leads  into  the  third  court,  the  structure  above 
being  supported  on  pillars.  A  colonade  entirely  sur- 
rounds this  court,  and  the  front  of  the  wards  above  are 
ornamented  with  slender  Ionic  pilasters.  In  the  centre  of 
the  square  is  a  stone  statue  of  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  lord- 
mayor,  who  gave  six  hundred  pounds  towards  rebuilding 
the  hospital,  and  endowed  it  by  will  with  two  thousand 
three  hundred  pounds.  The  laboratory  is  a  very  com- 
plete work.  The  hospital  has  also  a  museum,  a  dissect- 
ing-room, and  a  theatre  for  public  lectures.  It  contains 
nineteen  wards,  and  five  hundred  and  forty-two  beds.  Pa- 
tients are  received  here  as  in  St.  Bartholomew's. 

Guy's  Hospital  is  a  magnificent  structure,  erected  at 
the  sole  expense  of  Thomas  Guy,  a  bookseller  of  Lon- 
don, who  expended  twenty  thousand  pounds  upon  the 
erection,  and  at  his  death  left  for  its  endowment  the  im- 
mense sum  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds. 
It  adjoins  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  to  which  Mr.  Guy  was 
also  a  benefactor ;  and,  as  a  school  of  medicine,  it  may 
be  considered  as  being  united  to  St.  Thomas's.  It  con- 
tains twelve  large  wards,  and  four  hundred  and  thirty-two 
beds.  The  charity  also  receives  nearly  two  thousand  out- 
pensioners  every  year.  The  entrance  is  by  a  square  paved 
court,  with  handsome  buildings  on  each  side.  The  hos- 
pital consists  of  two  small  quadrangles,  united  by  a  cross- 
building,  supported  on  arches.  The  laboratory  is  neat 
and  convenient.  Behind  the  hospital,  a  small  neat  build- 
ing has  been  erected  for  the  reception  of  lunatic  patients. 
At  the  theatre,  on  Saturday  evenings,  a  debating  soci- 
ety is  held  during  the  winter,  on  subjects  relating  to 
medical  science,  which  is  respectably  attended.  To  this 
society,  each  member  is  at  liberty  to  introduce  a  stranger 
or  friend.  A  library  is  attached  to  this  institution,  and  a 
collection  of  anatomical  preparations. 
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In  1701,  the  benevoleut  founder  of  this  hospital  built 
and  furnished  three  wards  on  the  north  side  of  the  outer 
court  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  gave  to  those  wards 
one  hundred  pounds  a  year,  for  eleven  years  immediately 
preceding  the  foundation  of  his  own  hospital.  He  re- 
moved the  frontispiece  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  which 
stood  over  the  gateway  in  the  Borough,  and  erected  it  in 
the  place  where  it  now  stands;  he  also  enlarged  the  gate- 
way in  the  Borough  ;  rebuilt  the  two  large  houses  on  its 
sides,  and  erected  the  fine  iron  gate  between  them,  at  the 
expense  of  three  thousand  pounds.  To  many  of  his  re- 
lations, he  gave,  while  living,  a  settled  allowance  of  ten 
or  twenty  pounds  a  year,  and  to  others,  money  to  advance 
them  in  life.  At  his  death  he  left  to  his  poor  aged  relations 
the  sum  of  eight  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  per  year, 
during  their  lives;  and  amongst  his  nunieious#younger 
relations,  and  his  executors,  he  left  seventy-five  thousand 
five  hundred  and  eighty-nine  pounds.  He  left  to  Christ'i 
Hospital  a  perpetual  annuity  of  four  hundred  pounds,  for 
taking  in  four  children  annually,  at  the  nomination  of  the 
governors  ;  and  bequeathed  one  thousand  pounds  for  dis- 
charging poor  prisoners  within  the  city  of  London  and 
the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Surry,  who  could  be  re- 
leased for  the  sum  of  five  pounds;  by  which  sum,  and 
the  good  management  of  his  executors,  above  six  hun- 
dred poor  persons  have  been  liberated  from  the  several 
prisons  within  the  bills  of  mortality.  v 

The  Lock  Hospital,  situate  at  Hyde-Park  Corner, 
was  instituted  on  the  4th  of  July,  1746,  for  the  relief  of 
venereal  patients  only,  who,  at  that  time,  were  excluded 
from  most  other  public  charities,  and  are  still  inadmis- 
sible to  many  of  them. 

A  clergyman  officiates  in  the  chapel  twice  every  Sun- 
day, when  all  the  patients  who  are  able  to  leave  their 
wards  are  required  to  be  present ;  and,  though  they 
are  placed  out  of  sight,  they  have  every  advantage  of 
hearing.  They  are  also  attended  by  the  chaplain  in  their 
wards,  who  twice  in  the  week  preaches  both  to  the  men 
and  women  stpaiately,  on  such  topics  as  are  peculiarly 
suited  to  their  state  and  character.  These  instructions 
are  accompanied  by  prayers,  adapted  to  the  various  cases 
found  among  them.  This  is  so  managed,  that  even  the* 
patients  when  confined  to  their  beds  have,  most  of  them 
at  all  times,  and  the  rest  in  succession,  the  benefit  of  the 
instructions;  while  such  other  private  assistance  as  they 
require,  and  their  cases  will  admit  of,  is  also  afforded. 
The  wards  are  likewise  furnished  with  books  on  the  most 
important  religious  subjects,  some  of  which  are  given  to 
ail  who  apply  for  them  when  discharged. 

In  order  to  obviate  an  objection  to  this  hospital  as  a 
penitentiary  house,  that  it  operates  as  an  encouragement 
to  vice,  no  patient  is  ever  admitted  a  second  iimc,  and 
the  religious  instructions  which  they  receive  during  their 
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stay  is  unremitted,  and  »vell  calculated  to  produce  a  last- 
ing sense  of  shame  for  past  irregularity,  and  a  reformation 
•for  the  future. 

The  London  Hospital,  situated  in  Whitechapel 
Road,  was  instituted  in  1741,  and  incorporated  in  1758. 
It  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions ;  but,  for  some 
time  past,  has  not  been  in  a  flourishing  state. 

The  patients,  who  are  usually  received  into  this  hospital, 
consist  of  sick  and  wounded  seamen,  watermen,  coal- 
heavers,  sbip-wrights,  rope-makers,  and  labourers  in  the 
several  docks  and  on  the  quays,  for  whom  its  contiguity 
to  the  river  Thames  is  of  peculiar  advantage  in  the  fre- 
rjuent  cases  of  sickness  or  accident;  besides  these,  the 
numerous  classes  of  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  in  Spital 
Fields,  Bethnal  Green,  and  the  eastern  parts  of  the  me- 
tropolis, mho  stand  in  need  of  every  means  of  support, 
find  here  a  suitable  asylum  in  their  sickness. 

They  are  readily  admitted  upon  any  governor's  recom- 
mendation, free  of  expense.  All  accidents  are  received 
at  any  hour  without  recommendation.  No  security  from 
their  friends  «s  required,  as,  in  case  of  death,  they  are  buried 
at  the  expense  of  the  charity,  if  not  removed  by  their 
friends.  The  in-patients  are  supplied  with  advice,  medi- 
cine, diet,  lodging,  washing,  and  every  other  kind  of 
comfortable  assistance  ;  the  out-patients  receive  medicines 
and  advice  daily.  No  persons  able  to  pay  for  advice  are 
allowed  to  partake  of  this  charity,  which  is  established 
wholly  for  the  comfort  of  the  poor.  None  are  admitted 
into  the  hospital  with  infectious  distempers,  or  who  are 
asthmatic  or  consumptive,  or  deemed  incurable  or  im- 
proper by  the  physicians  or  surgeons  ;  but  such  persons 
may  be  relieved  as  out-patients. 

The  Foundling  Hospital,  situated  near  Guildford 
Street,  owes  its  origin  to  the  following  circumstance  : — 
Captain  Thomas  Coram,  the  master  of  a  ship  in  the  Ame- 
rican trade,  having,  during  his  residence  in  London,  often 
observed  infants  deserted  and  exposed  in  the  public  streets, 
by  the  indigence  or  cruelty  of  their  parents,  projected  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  and  finally  succeeded,  after  unre- 
mitted exertions  for  seventeen  years.  Having  btfen  pre- 
sented to  the  king  by  a  person  of  rank,  he  obtained  the 
roval  charter  for  this  establishment,  authorising  the  go- 
vernors of  the  charity  to  purchase  estates  to  the  value  of 
four  thousand  pounds  per  annum.  Captain  Coram  had 
the  happiness  to  see  his  plans  realized  :  he  died  in  1751, 
and  was  interred,  pursuant  to  his  desire,  in  a  vault  under 
the  chapel  of  the  hospital. 

The  object  of  this  institution  is  to  receive  and  maintain 
deserted  and  exposed  children  ;  or,  to  use  the  terms  of  the 
memorial  presented  to  the  king,  when  it  was  first  incorpo- 
rated, "  for  preventing  the  further  murders  of  poor  mise- 
rable infants  at  their  birth,  and  for  suppressing  the  inhu- 
man custom  of  exposing  new-born  infants  to  perish  in  the 
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streets."  The  number  of  children  received  into  the  hos- 
pital, before  the  end  of  the  year  1752,  was  one  thousand 
and  forty,  of  which  five  hundred  and  fifty-nine  were  at 
that  time  maintained  by  the  charity,  at  an  expense  to 
which  its  income  was  by  no  means  adequate.  Parliament, 
therefore,  in  1756,  voted  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
to  the  hospital,  and  large  sums  were  afterwards  granted 
At  present,  from  the  income  of  its  landed  and  funded 
property,  and  the  collections  of  the  chapel,  sufficient  is 
raised  to  maintain  upwards  of  four  hundred  children. 

The  Foundling  Hospital  is  an  extensive  and  convenient 
building,  with  a  good  garden,  and  a  commodious  court, 
as  a  play-ground  for  the  children.  The  chapel  is  in  the 
centre ;  the  west  w  ing  is  appropriated  to  the.  boys,  and 
the  east  wing  to  the  girls.  Other  parts  of  this  fabric  are 
appropriated  to  the  treasurer  and  inferior  officers. 

Divine  service  is  performed  in  the  chapel  of  this  hos- 
pital twice  every  Sunday.  The  pews  are  let  at  a  high 
rent:  and  there  is  always  a  collection  at  the  doors,  which, 
from  the  excellence  of  the  music,  and  the  popularity  of 
the  preachers,  is  very  considerable. 

The  celebrated  Hogarth  was  an  early  benefactor  to  this 
charity.  He  presented  it  with  three  excellent  pictures, 
one  of  them  his  "  March  to  Finchley,"  which  is  accounted 
the  best  of  his  works;  and  donations  have  since  been  re- 
ceived from  other  celebrated  artists.  The  altar-piece  in 
the  chapel  is  one  of  Mr.  W  est's  best  productions. 

The  kitchen  of  the  Foundling  is  an  object  worthy  of 
inspection  ;  it  was  erected  on  the  plan  of  Count  Rumford, 
and  is  said  to  cause  a  saving  to  the  charily  of  twenty-five 
chaldrons  of  coals  in  a  year. 

The  Magdalen  Hospital,  situate  in  RIackfriar's 
Road,  was  instituted  in  1758,  for  the  purpose  of  reclaim- 
ing penitent  prostitutes,  and  of  enabling  them  to  obtain 
an  honest  livelihood.  Since  the  period  of  its  commence- 
ment, nearly  four  thousand  unfortunate  women  have  been 
received  by  this  truly  benevolent  institution,  more  than 
two-thirds  of  whom  have  been  reconciled  to  their  friends, 
or  provided  with  honest  employments. 

The  first  Thursday  in  every  month  is  admission-day, 
when  upwards  of  twenty  petitioners  commonly  appear. 
On  application  to  the  clerk  at  the  door,  each  young  wo- 
man receives  a  printed  petition  gratis.  Each  petition  is 
properly  filled  up,  numbered,  and  a  corresponding  num- 
ber is  given  to  the  petitioner.  The  women  are  called  in 
singly  before  the  board,  when  such  questions  are  put  to 
them  as  may  enable  the  committee  to  judge  of  the  sincerity 
of  their  professions. 

On  admission,  they  are  placed  in  a  probationary  ward, 
and  separated  into  different  classes.  Each  class  is  en- 
trusted to  a  female  assistant,  and  the  whole  are  under  the 
inspection  of  a  matron. 

The  women  meet  with  the  most  gentle  treatment  in  this 
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establishment.  They  are  instructed  in  the  principles  of 
the  Christian  religion,  in  reading,  needlework,  and  various 
branches  of  household  economy,  to  qualify  them  for  earn- 
ing an  honest  livelihood. 

Great  pains  are  taken  to  discover  the  relations  and 
friends  of  the  young  women,  and  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation ;  but,  if  they  are  altogether  destitute,  they  are 
retained  in  the  house  till  an  opportunity  offers  of  placing 
them  in  service,  or  in  some  other  proper  situation. 

The  committee,  consisting  of  thirty-two  governors,  meet 
at  the  hospital  every  Thursday,  at  twelve  o'clock  precisely, 
except  on  the  first  Thursday  of  every  month,  when  they 
meet  at  eleven;  and  two  of  them,  in  rotation,  attend  at 
the  chapel  every  Sunday,  at  morning  and  evening  service, 
when  a  collection  is  made  previously  to  admission.  The 
hours  of  di-vine  service  are  a  quarter  past  eleven  in  the 
forenoon,  and  a  quarter  past  six  in  the  evening. 

The  Female  Penitentiary  at  Pentonville  is  a 
similar  institution,  under  the  patronage  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  Regent.  In  the  year  1807,  a  commodious 
house  was  taken,  surrounded  by  a  substantial  wall,  and  ca- 
pable of  accommodating  about  thirty-five  females.  A  new 
wing  was  subsequently  added,  and  an  infirmary  and  other 
buildings  were  raised  in  the  garden,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  inmates. 

The  employments  of  the  women  consist  of  household 
work  in  all  its  branches,  and  particularly  the  business  of 
the  laundry,  plain-work,  spinning  thread  and  worsted, 
knitting  in  various  articles,  and  the  making  of  child-bed 
linen,  corsets,  gloves,  and  fancy-works ;  all  of  which  may 
be  purchased  at  the  house.  The  following  statement  is 
extracted  from  the  report  of  1815  : 

Statement,  from  the  commencement  of  the  institution  in 
1807,  to  the  present  period,  of  the  total  number  of 
objects  who  have  applied,  been  received,  and  disposed 
of. 

Applications  1609 

Received  38? 

Put  out  to  service   91 

Reconciled  to  their  friends   86 

Married  (besides  five  more  from  service  or  from  their 

friends)  1   rj 

Discharged  from  various  causes   53 

Left  the  hospitals  .  .   3 

Eloped  ...    14 

Left  the  house  at  their  own  request    44 

Declined  coming  into  the  house  after  their  applica- 

tions  had  been  complied  with   .....  7 

Died  
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Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  instruction  of  the  females 
in  virtuous  and  religious  principles,  through  the  means  of 
morning  and  evening  worship,  catechetical  exercises,  &c. ; 
besides  divine  service  being  performed  privately  twice 
every  Sunday. 

Bethlem  Hospital,  vulgarly  called  Bedlam,  on  the 
south  side  of  Moorfields,  was  a  royal  foundation,  incor- 
porated with  Bridewell,  and  was  granted  by  Henry  VIII. 
to  the  city,  -expressly  for  the  cure  of  lunatics.  It  was 
originally  a  priory,  founded  by  Simon  Fitzroy,  sheriff  of 
London,  the  members  of  which  wore  a  star,  in  comme- 
moration of  the  star  that  guided  the  wise  men  of  the  east 
to  the  birth  place  of  Christ,  whence  it  derived  its  name. 

On  the  stone  piers  at  the  entrance  were  two  statues,  in 
a  reclining  posture,  one  representing  a  melancholy  luna- 
tic, and  the  other  raving  madness.  They  were  executed 
by  Cibber,  the  father  of  the  well-known  dramafic  writer, 
and  possess  great  merit. 

This  edifice  is  now  taken  down,  and  a  more  commo 
dious  one,  called  the  Lunatic  Jlsylum,  erected  in  St. 
George's  Fields.  The  statues  already  noticed  have  also 
been  repaired,  and  removed  to  this  new  situation. 

St.  Luke's  Hospital,  which  is  also  appropriated  for 
the  relief  of  lunatics,  was  established  in  1751,  by  voluntary 
contributions.  The  inadequacy  of  Bethlem  Hospital  to 
the  relief  of  indigent  lunatics  had  been  long  a  subject  of 
notoriety ;  and  some  benevolent  persons  at  length  resolved 
to  institute  a  new  charity  in  its  aid.  While  they  provided 
a  place  of  refuge  and  medical  assistance  for  outcast  ma- 
niacs, they  also  had  in  contemplation  an  additional  school 
for  the  study  of  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  me- 
dicine. A  house  was  erected  by  them,  on  the  north  side 
of  Moorfields,  and  called  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  from  the 
name  of  the  parish.  The  funds  of  the  charity  rose  rapidly, 
and  the  governors  afterwards  purchased  a  large  spot  of 
ground  in  Old  Street,  on  the  western  side  of  the  City 
Road,  on  which  they  erected  the  present  building,  at  the 
expense  of  forty  thousand  pounds. 

The  building  is  of  brick  and  stone.  The  centre  and 
ends  project  a  little,  are  carried  higher  than  the  two  parts 
which  connect  them  together,  and  are  distinguished  also 
by  a  little  more  decoration  of  stone.  In  the  front  is  a 
broad  space,  inclosed  with  a  wall,  which  is  relieved  by  a 
portico  in  the  centre.  The  entrance  is  by  a  flight  of  steps, 
under  a  cover,  supported  by  columns. 

The  hospital  consists  of  three  stories,  exclusive  of  the 
basement-floor,  and  of  attics  in  the  centre  and  at  each  end. 
The  centre,  on  the  floor  level  with  the  entrance,  is  occu- 
pied by  a  hall,  apartments  for  some  of  the  officers  of  the 
institution,  and  the  staircase.  Upwards  it  is  occupied  by 
the  staircase,  having  a  lobby  at  the  end  of  each  landing, 
the  committee-room,  and  the  respective  apartments  of  the 
master  and  matron,  and  the  rooms  of  the  several'  at- 
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tendants.  On  each  story  are  two  spacious  galleries,  the 
female  patients  occupying  the  western  galleries,  and  the 
men  the  eastern.  The  hall  at  the  bottom,  and  the  lobby 
at  each  landing,  separate  the  galleries,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  from  the  lobby.  At  the  extremity  of  each  gallery 
is  another,  without  any  partition,  being  in  the  ends  of  the 
building.  The  rooms  of  the  lunatics  are  ranged  along  the 
south  side  of  the  gallery  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  north 
side  being  open  to  the  air,  by  large  sash-windows,  secured 
within  by  iron  gratings.  In  each  gallery  are  sitting-rooms 
of  two  sorts  ;  one  spacious,  with  tables  and  forms,  and  a 
large  fire-place,  inclosed  with  iron  rails  to  the  top  of  the 
chimney-piece,  but  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  the  heat 
into  the  room.  In  this  room,  the  patients  who  are  suffi- 
ciently composed  eat  together,  and  assemble  when  they 
think  proper.  The  other  room  is  smaller,  with  a  similar 
fire-place,  in  which  patients  who  are  so  much  disordered 
as  to  be  confined  in  straight-waistcoats,  are  permitted  to 
eat  their  meals,  and  sit  together.  This  kind  of  room  is 
used  instead  of  keeping  the  maniac  who  is  greatly  dis- 
ordered always  in  his  cell,  in  solitary  confinement.  Every 
patient  has  a  square  room  to  sleep  in,  with  a  good  mat- 
tress, and  warm  bed-clothes.  They  sleep  in  sheets,  ex- 
cept a  very  few  in  the  worst  state  of  insanity.  The  doors 
of  their  rooms  stand  open  all  day,  unless  the  patient  is 
confined  to  his  bed  by  sickness.  There  is  no  part  of  this 
edifice  under  ground  :  and  cleanliness  is  scrupulously  ob- 
served. 

The  Charter-House,  at  the  top  of  Charter-House 
Lane,  Smithfield,  occupies  the  site  of  a  Carthusian  mo- 
nastery, which  was  founded  by  Sir  Walter  Manny,  in  the 
year  1370.  The  monastery  was  surrendered  to  Henry 
VIII.;  afterwards  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Thomas,  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  who  erected  the  present  building;  and,  in 
161 1,  his  son,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  sold  it  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Sutton,  to  establish  it  as  a  charitable  foundation,  for  thir- 
teen thousand  pounds. 

Mr.  Sutton,  the  founder  of  the  Charter-House,  was 
an  eminent  merchant  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  took  a 
Spanish  prize  worth  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  com- 
manded the  bark  called  the  Sutton,  as  a  volunteer  against 
the  Spanish  Armada.  In  years  of  scarcity,  he  bought 
corn,  in  great  quantities,  and  caused  it  to  be  retailed  at 
low  prices  to  his  poor  neighbours.  In  a  chapel,  belong- 
ing to  the  building,  is  a  superb  monument  to  his  me- 
mory. 

The  Charter-House  was  instituted  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  master,  a  preacher,  a  head  schoolmaster,  a  second 
master,  and  eighty  pensioners,  consisting  of  decayed  gen- 
tlemen, merchants,  &c,  who  are  provided  with  apart- 
ments, and  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  excepting  clothes, 
instead  of  which,  each  is  allowed  a  cloak,  and  fourteen 
pounds  a  year.    There  are  also  forty -four  boys  supported 
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in  the  house,  and  instructed  in  classical  learning.  From 
amongst  these  are  chosen  twenty-nine  students  at  the'  uni- 
versities, each  of  whom  is  allowed  twenty-three  pounds 
per  annum,  for  eight  years.  Others,  who  may  be  thought 
more  fit  for  trades,  are  put  out  apprentices,  and  forty 
pounds  given  with  each  as  a  premium.  As  a  further  en- 
couragement to  the  scholars  who  are  brought  up  on  this 
foundation,  there  are  nine  ecclesiastical  preferments  in  the 
patronage  of  the  governors,  who  a/e  to  confer  them  upon 
the  scholars  who  receive  their  education  there.  The  pen- 
sioners and  scholars  are  taken  in  at  the  recommendation 
of  the  governors,  who  appoint  them  in  rotation. 

The  expense  of  fitting-up  this  house  amounted  to  seven 
thousand  pounds,  and  Mr.  Sutton  endowed  it  with  fifteen 
manors,  and  other  lands,  to  the  amount  of  four  thousand 
four  hundred  and  ninety-three  pounds  a  year;  and  the 
estates  have  since  considerably  improved. 

There  are  several  inns  of  court  in  the  metropolis;  but 
our  prescribed  limits  will  only  permit  us  to  describe  the 
Temple  and  Lincoln's  Inn,  which  are  the  most  in- 
teresting. 

The  Temple  is  an  extensive  building,  stretching  from 
Fleet  Street  to  the  river,  north  and  south  ;  and  from  Lom- 
bard Street.  Whitefriars,  to  Essex  Street,  in  the  Strand, 
east  and  west. 

It  was  founded  by  the  Knights  Templars  in  England, 
who,  about  the  year  1 1 18,  formed  themselves  into  a  mi- 
litary body  at  Jerusalem,  and  guarded  the  roads  for  the 
safety  of  pilgrims.  They  took  their  designation  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  being  quartered  over  a  church, 
erected  on  the  spot  where  Solomon's  Temple  had  stood. 
Pope  Honorius  II.  ordained  them  to  wear  a  white  habit, 
and  they  afterwards  farther  distinguished  themselves  by 
having  red  crosses  on  their  upper  garments.  The  order 
flourished  exceedingly,  and  built  themselves  temples  in 
many  principal  cities,  after  the  form  of  the  holy  sepulchre, 
particularly  in  England.  This  in  Fleet  Street  was  their 
chief  house,  and  was  often  used  as  a  sanctuary  in  trouble- 
some times,  for  the  preservation  of  money  and  valuable 
effects.  In  the  thirteenth  century  they  frequently  enter- 
tained the  king,  the  pope's  nuncio,  foreign  ambassadors, 
and  other  great  personages.  Their  wealth,  however,  pro- 
duced a  relaxation  of  discipline;  the  order  was  abolished 
by  Pope  Clement  V.,  and  the  Temple  was  granted  to  the 
Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  who  had 
their  chief  house,  for  England,  on  the  site  of  St.  John's 
Square,  in  Clerkenwell.  They  shortly  afterwards  granted 
the  Temple,  for  an  annual  rent  of  one  hundred  pounds,  to 
the  students  of  the  common  laws  of  England  ;  iu  the  pos- 
session of  whom,  and  their  successors,  it  has  remained 
ever  since. 

The  building  is  now  appropriated  to  the  use  of  two  so- 
cieties of  these  students,  who  have  separate  halls,  but 
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both  worship  in  the  same  church.  The  society  consists 
of  benchers,  barristers,  and  members ;  the  government 
being  vested  in  the  former.  In  term-time,  they  dine  in 
the  hall,  which  is  called  keeping  commons.  To  dine 
during  a  fortnight  in  each  term  is  keeping  the  term ;  and 
twelve  of  these  terms  qualify  a  student  to  be  called  to  the 
bar.  Bach  of  the  societies  has  a  treasurer,  sub-treasurer, 
steward,  chief  butler,  three  under  butlers,  an  upper  and 
under  cook,  a  panier-man,  a  gardener,  two  porters,  two 
wash-pots,  and  watchmen.  Anciently  they  used  their 
bread  as  plates,  and  drank  out  of  wooden  cups;  and,  at 
present,  their  fare,  though  extremely  good,  is  plain,  and 
restricted  to  certain  kinds  for  each  day.  This  applies  to 
the  students  only,  who  are  allowed  no  wine,  excepting  on 
particular  days ;  but  the  benchers  live  well,  and  are  unre- 
strained in  fare.  The  expense  of  passing  through  a  course 
of  study  in  these  societies  is  not  great. 

The  benchers  examine  students  respecting  their  pro- 
ficiency in  the  study  of  the  law,  and  call  candidates 
to  the  bar,  or  reject  them,  at  pleasure,  and  without 
appeal. 

The  building,  which  is  irregular,  has  two  entrances 
from  Fleet  Street,  one  to  the  Inner  and  the  other  to  the 
Middle  Temple.  The  principal  part  of  the  ground  of 
the  Temple  is  occupied  with  courts.  The  garden  of  the 
Middle-Temple  is  delightful,  and  of  considerable  ex- 
tent ;  it  lies  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  is  covered  with 
grass,  and  has  a  spacious  gravel-walk  along  the  water's- 
edge,  which  is  a  fine  promenade  in  the  summer.  The 
garden  of  the  Middle-Temple  is  small  and  uninterest- 
ing. These  gardens  are  open  to  the  public  in  summer. 
The  Treasury-Chamber  of  the  Middle-Temple  con- 
tains a  quantity  of  armour,  which  belonged  to  the 
Knights  Templars,  consisting  of  helmets,  breast  and  back 
pieces,  together  with  several  pikes,  a  halbert,  and  two 
beautiful  shields,  with  iron  spikes  in  their  centres  of  six 
inches  diameter,  and  each  of  about  twenty  pounds 
weight. 

The  Inner-Temple  Hall  is  a  small  room,  ornamented 
with  the  portraits  of  several  of  the  judges;  but  the  hall 
of  the  Middle-Temple,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1572,  is  a 
magnificent  edifice. 

The  church,  first  founded  by  the  Knights  Templars  in 
1185,  and  rebuilt  in  1420,  belongs  in  common  to  the 
two  societies.  It  is  supported  by  elegant  pillars  of  Sussex 
marble,  and  has  three  aisles  running  east  and  west,  and 
two  cross-aisles.  The  western  end  is  adorned  with  a 
round  tower,  forming  an  elegant  entrance  into  the  church, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  arches ;  and  the  interior  of 
this  edifice  has  a  very  noble  aspect.  In  the  entrance  are 
the  tombs  of  eleven  Knights  Templars.  The  minister 
of  this  church,  who  is  usually  called  the  master  of  the 
Temple,  is  appointed  by  the  benchers,  or  senior  mem- 
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bers,  of  both  societies,  and  presented  by  a  patent  from 
the  crown.  The  church  is  open  for  divine  service  even- 
day,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  four  in  the  af- 
ternoon. 

Lincoln's-Inn,  situate  on  the  west  side  of  Chancery 
Lane,  stands  on  the  spot  anciently  occupied  by  the  house 
of  the  Black  Friars,  and  the  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Chi- 
chester. Afterwards  the  ground  was  granted  to  Henry 
Lacey,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  from  whom  it  derives  its  name. 
It  seems  to  have  reverted  to  the  bishops  of  Chichester,  as 
a  bishop  of  that  see  conveyed  it  to  certain  students  of  laws, 
in  the  possession  of  whom,  and  their  successors,  it  has 
ever  since  remained.  The  garden  and  squares  of  the  inn 
occupy  an  extensive  piece  of  ground.  The  inn  principally 
consists  of  three  rows  of  large  and  uniform  buildings, 
forming  three  sides  of  a  square,  most  of  them  occupied  by 
gentlemen  of  the  society.  The  north  side  of  the  square 
lies  open  to  the  gardens,  w  hich  are  very  spacious,  and  adorn- 
ed with  gravel-walks,  grass-plots,  rows  of  trees,  and  a  long 
terrace-walk,  which  is  so  elevated  as  to  command  a  fine 
prospect  of  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields.  In  the  centre  of  the 
square  is  a  fluted  Corinthian  column,  in  a  small  basin, 
surrounded  with  iron  rails.  This  column  supports  a  hand- 
some sun-dial,  which  has  four  sides,  and  on  the  corners 
of  the  pedestal  are  four  naked  boys,  intended  to  spout 
water  out  of  Triton  shells,  but  the  fountain  has  lono- 
been  out  of  repair.  Beyond  the  north-east  side  of  the 
square  are  a  good  hall  and  chapel ;  the  latter  of  which  was 
built  by  Inigo  Jones,  ahout  the  year  1622,  on  pillars, 
with  a  walk  underneath,  paved  with  broad  stones,  and 
used  as  a  place  of  interment  for  the  benchers.  The  out- 
side of  the  chapel  is  a  very  indifferent  specimen  of  Gothic 
architecture,  and  the  windows  are  painted  with  the  figures 
at  full-length  of  the  principal  personages  mentioned  in  the 
scriptures. 

The  hall  is  a  very  fine  room,  and  is  used  not  only  for  the 
commons  of  the  society,  but  for  sittings  out  of  term  be- 
fore the  lord-chancellor.  At  the  upper  end  of  it  is  Ho- 
garth's picture  of  St.  Paul  before  Agrippa  and  Festus. 
Between  the  chapel  and  Chancery  Lane  are  several  ranges 
of  chambers,  called  Old  Buildings.  Here  is  a  respect- 
able library,  which  consists  of  a  good  collection  of  books 
in  most  languages,  and  a  great  number  of  manuscripts,  of 
a  parliamentary,  judicial,  legal,  and  public  nature ;  the 
greatest  part  of  which  was  bequeathed  by  Lord  Hale, 
with  a  strict  injunction  that  none  of  them  should  be 
printed.  On  the  east  side  of  the  gardens  is  a  new  range 
of  buildings,  called  the  Stone  Buildings,  from  having 
stone  fronts.  Parallel  to  these  buildings,  and  between 
them  and  Chancery  Lane,  is  the  office  for  the  six  clerks  in 
Chancery,  the  two  fronts  of  which  are  exactly  similar 
The  centre,  which  is  of  stone,  has  a  rustic  casement, 
supporting  a  principal  story,' enlightened  by  lofty  windows 
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with  circular  tops:  the  ends  are  of  brick.  Tlie  garden, 
which  is  laid  out  with  great  taste,  is  open  to  the  public  in 
the  summer,  and  forms  one  of  the  finest  promenades  within 
the  metropolis. 

For  the  following  ample  and  highly  interesting  account 
of  the  General  Penitentiary,  Milbank,  Westmin- 
ster, we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Harvey,  jun.,  son  of  the  re- 
spectable and  able  architect  under  whose  superintendance 
the  edifice  is  now  (1816)  erecting ;  and  w  e  should  con- 
sider ourselves  guilty  of  unpardonable  remissness,  were 
we  not  to  embrace  this  opportunity  of  publicly  express- 
ing our  grateful  sense  of  the  kindness,  promptitude,  and 
urbanity,  with  which  that  gentleman  consented  to  enrich 
our  volume,  with  an  article  so  important,  on  account  of 
its  originality,  and  indisputably  authentic,  as  being  drawn 
up  by  himself. 

11  This  extensive  national  building  is  now  erecting, 
under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  parliament,  passed  in  the 
fifty-second  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  majesty,  in- 
tituled '  An  Act  for  the  erection  of  a  Penilentiary-House 
for  the  confinement  of  six  hundred  offeuders,  male  and 
female,  who  have  received  sentence  of  transportation  with- 
in the  City  of  London  and  County  of  Middlesex.' 

"  In  the  last  session  of  parliament  this  act  was  amended, 
extending  its  powers;  and  the  establishment  now  receives 
convicts  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  amendment 
also  empowered  the  supervisors  to  erect  the  building  for 
the  reception  of  eight  hundred  prisoners ;  it  having  been 
reported,  by  their  architect,  that  the  same  could  be  done 
with  very  little  additional  expense. 

"  Under  the  authority  of  the  former  act,  three  persons 
were  appointed  by  his  majesty  to  carry  the  purposes  of 
the  said  act  into  execution,  and  to  be  supervisors  of  the 
house  and  buildings  to  be  erected  in  pursuance  thereof. 
Accordingly,  in  the  year  1813,  with  the  assistance  of  their 
architect,  they  commenced  the  boundary-wall,  enclosing 
a  space  of  about  eighteen  acres,  distinguished  in  the  front, 
opposite  to  the  river  Thames,  by  an  appropriate  lodge, 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  pOrter  ;  reception-rooms  for 
prisoners ;  with  baths  and  other  requisites,  for  cleansing, 
clothing,  and  examining,  previous  to  their  admission  into 
the  main  building. 

"  The  erection  of  the  principal  edifice  commenced  in 
the  spring  of  1814;  and,  as  the  plan  is  of  a  singular  and 
novel  kind,  we  shall  attempt  to  give  some  description  of 
its  general  features. 

"  In  the  centre  of  the  whole  is  a  chapel  of  a  circular 
form,  arranged  for  the  accommodation  of  eight  Hundred 
prisoners,  and  the  officers  of  the  establishment.  Sur- 
rounding this,  at  some  distance,  is  a  range  of  buildings, 
ef  an  hexagonal  form,  connecting  with  the  chapel  by 
means  of  three  arcades,  or  passages  of  communication,  at 
equi-distant  points. 
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"  This  range  of  building  is  intended  for  the  infirmaries, 
store-rooms,  residences  of  the  officers,  &c.  &.c. 

"  At  the  external  sides  of  the  hexagonal  building  will  be 
subtended  sis  prisons,  of  a  pentagonal  form,  each  having 
provision  for  one  hundred  prisoners,  with  external  pas- 
sages for  security,  and  fitted  up  with  a  strict  and  laudable 
regard  to  cleanliness,  order,  and  decency.  The  area 
within  each  of  the  pentagons  is  divided  into  spacious 
airing-grounds  for  exercise  ;  and  has  a  tower  in  the  centre, 
for  the  residence  of  a  task-master  or  mistress  ;  surrounded 
by  windows,  to  aff  ord  constant  inspection  into  the  grounds 
while  prisoners  are  walking. 

"  As  the  building  is  designed  for  the  reception  of  two 
classes  of  prisoners  of  each  sex,  the  first,  or  more  atro- 
cious class,  are  provided  with  a  sleeping  and  working 
cell ;  the  second  class  sleep  separately,  and  are  allowed, 
as  a  remission  of  punishment,  to  work  together  in  double 
or  treble  cells.  These  have  abundance  of  light,  are  well 
ventilated,  and,  during  the  cold  of  winter,  receive  a 
comfortable  varmth  from  stoves  erected  in  the  passages 
for  that  purpose.  The  space  between  the  building  and 
the  boundary-wall  will  be  appropriated  to  a  kitchen- 
garden,  for  the  use  of  the  prison. 

"  Such  is  the  general  description  of  this  edifice,  which, 
when  complete,  will  be  as  perfect  as  could  have  been  de- 
vised in  the  present  infant  state  of  the  establishment. 
The  design  is  particularly  distinguishable  for  its  novelty, 
simplicity,  security,  and  capability  of  adaptation  to  all  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  intended. 

"  The  committee,  appointed  by  his  majesty  in  council, 
for  supei intending  the  management  of  the  prison,  consist 
of  twenty  persons,  members  of  parliament  and  others, 
who  held  their  fust  meeting  in  the  spring  of  this  year, 
(1816,)  for  the  purpose  of  making  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  government  of  the  prison,  and  for  selecting  proper 
officers.  The  appointments  of  governor,  matron,  chap- 
lain, surgeon,  secretary,  master-manufacturer,  and  steward, 
were  filled  up  ;  together  with  one  task-mistress,  and  five 
female  turnkeys,  and  one  task-master  and  five  turnkeys, 
for  the  present  incomplete  establishment. 

These  persons  reside  in  the  apartments  allotted  to  them 
in  the  hexagonal  part  of  the  building,  at  present  only  in  a 
temporary  manner,  owing  to  the  incomplete  state  of  the 
edifice. 

"  By  an  order  from  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home- 
department,  about  sixty  female  prisoners  were  received  in 
June  last,  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  They  have 
a  prison-dress,  to  facilitate  discovery  in  case  of  escape.  The 
first  class  are  habited  in  yellow  and  brown,  and  the  second 
in  brown  and  green.  They  are  at  present  principally  occu- 
pied in  needle-work,  which  is  received  from  the  public, 
and  a  portion  of  the  profits  are  allotted  to  the  prisoners, 
and  given  to  them  at  their  dismissal,  as  a  reward  and  encou 
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ragement  to  good  behaviour.  They  attend  the  church 
service  twice  every  Sunday,  and  receive  daily  admonitions 
from  the  chaplain,  who  visits  them  in  their  cells,  and  dis- 
tributes religious  tracts  according  to  his  discretion.  Such 
of  them  as  cannot  read  or  write  are  taught  by  another  pri- 
soner, or  a  turnkey,  under  the  direction  of  the  superior 
officers.  Every  possible  attention  is  paid  to  their  morals, 
which  is  the  primary  object  of  this  institution,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  success ;  particularly  if  the  superiors 
be  careful  (as  we  understand  they  intend  to  be)  of  selecting 
young  delinquents,  who  for  the  first  offence,  perhaps,  are 
consigned  to  banishment,  and  who  are  not  yet  hackney- 
ed in  the  ways  of  vice,  or  callous  to  the  visitations  of  a 
guilty  conscience.  The  advantages  of  a  total  and  long  se- 
paration from  wicked  companions — the  absence  of  bad  and 
contagious  examples — the  influence  of  good  counsel — of 
regular  habits — of  subdued  and  vicious  appetites — of 
cleanliness — of  good  order — of  decency  of  behaviour — 
of  leisure  for  reflection,  and  contemplation  of  religious 
reading — and  constant  attendance  on  divine  worship.  All 
these  advantages  can  hardly  fail  to  work  a  reformation, 
even  in  those  unhappy  beings  who  have  long  and  early 
practised  in  vice  and  infamy.  Certain,  however,  will  be 
the  success  in  respect  of  juvenile  minds,  whose  innocence 
has  been  yet  only  sullied  by  an  act,  perhaps  in  itself,  as 
a  first  crime,  but  trifling,  and  the  guilt  of  whose  offence, 
if  we  could  trace  it,  lies  in  the  breast  of  some  ill  ad- 
viser 

"  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  a  government, 
which  is  anxious  to  rescue  so  many  human  beings  from 
sin  and  misery;  too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  those 
who  conceived  the  godlike  idea  !  who  embodied  the  grace 
and  mercy  of  Heaven  in  this  glorious  work  ! 

"  The  wall  in  front  of  the  Penitentiary  has  been  erect- 
ed, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Harvey,  the  architect,  with 
a  double  flight  of  steps  and  landing-place ;  and  extends 
in  the  whole  about  eleven  hundred  feet.  The  part  im- 
mediately opposite  the  Penitentiary  is  distinguished  by 
being  built  of  stone,  and  is  about  six  hundred  feet  in 
extent." 

Newgate,  the  county  prison  for  Middlesex,  is  a  mas- 
sive stone  edifice,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Old  Bailey, 
and  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  security.  The  in- 
terior was  destroyed  by  the  rioters  in  1780;  but  it  was 
commodiously  rebuilt  soon  afterwards.  The  north  side 
of  Newgate,  which  was  formerly  appropriated  to  debtors, 
men  and  women,  consists  of  two  court-yards.  The  men's 
court  is  forty-nine  feet  six  inches,  by  thirty-one  feet  six 
inches,  and  the  women's  of  the  same  length,  and  about 
lialf  the  width.  The  whole  square  is  entirely  surrounded 
by  the  wards,  which  rise  three  stories  above  the  pavement. 
The  women's  yard  is  separated  from  the  men's  by  a 
wall. 
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The  sides  of  the  quadrangle  are  called  the  master's 
side,  the  cabin  side,  the  common  side,  and  the  womens' 
side.  The  apartments  are  fourteen  in  number,  all  of 
which,  except  one,  which  occupies  in  length  the  whole 
side  of  the  prison,  are  nearly  of  the  same  dimensions, 
twenty-three  feet  by  fifteen.  The  women  have  two  wards 
of  the  same  length,  but  not  so  wide. 

In  the  south  and  south-east  yards,  felons  for  trial  and 
convicts  are  confined.  The  state-side,  as  it  is  called,  is  a 
yard  the  same  size  as  the  former;  the  apartments  are  in 
general  commodious,  and  are  let  as  single  rooms  to  the 
better  sort  of  prisoners,  whether  felons  or  persons  fined. 

In  four  other  yards  felons  are  lodged  ;  and,  in  another, 
women  felons;  a  wretched  place,  containing  three  wards. 
In  the  north-east  corner,  next  Newgate  Street,  is  the  con- 
demned yard,  in  which  are  the  cells  of  malefactors  under 
sentence  of  death. 

Newgate  has  been  the  scene  of  two  events,  which  must 
not  be  passed  over  in  silence.  The  first  is  that  of  the 
riots  in  1780,  when  this  edifice  was  attacked  by  a  furious 
mob.  This  occurred  in  the  evening  of  l!ie  5th  of  June, 
when  the  object  was  to  rescue  a  few  rioters  apprehended 
the  day  before,  and  confined  there,  which  they  were  un- 
able to  effect,  till,  by  breaking  of  the  windows,  battering 
the  entrances  of  the  cells  with  sledge-hammers  and  pick- 
axes, and  scaling  the  walls  with  ladders,  they  found  means 
to  enter  the  keeper's  house,  communicating  with  the  pri- 
son, and  finally  liberated  three  hundred  prisoners.  This 
success  increased  their  fury.  They  divided  into  different 
quarters,  with  the  most  mischievous  designs.  Many  were 
great  sufferers  from  their  attacks,  particularly  Lord  Mans- 
field, in  whose  house  they  not  only  destroyed  much  valu- 
able property,  and  a  fine  collection  of  pictures,  but  like- 
wise some  very  scarce  manuscripts ;  besides  his  lordship's 
notes  on  the  constitution  of  England,  and  on  important 
law-cases,  which,  from  his  advanced  age,  could  never  be 
replaced.  The  occurrences  of  the  7th  were  still  more 
dreadful.  The  city  was  in  a  state  of  complete  anarchy ; 
and  the  evening  presented  a  most  awful  scene.  Flames 
issued  on  all  sides.  The  insurgents  had  set  fire  to  the 
Kiug's-Bench  and  Fleet  prisons,  New  Bridewell,  the 
toll  gates  on  Blackfriar's  Bridge,  and  private  houses  in  all 
directions.  The  civil  magistrate  had  now  no  longer  any 
power,  and  the  military  were  obliged  to  act,  to  preserve 
the  metropolis  from  destruction.  All  parts  of  the  town, 
particularly  the  neighbourhoods  the  Bank,  were  guarded 
by  soldiers,  and  camps  were  formed  in  the  park  and  mu- 
seum-gardens, for  the  security  of  the  inhabitants.  Mul- 
titudes of  the  infatuated  mob  fell  victims  to  intoxication, 
the  fires  which  they  themselves  had  kindled,  the  bullets  of 
the  soldiers,  or  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  before 
tranquillity  was  restored. 

The  next  of  these' events  occurred  on  the  23d  or 
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February,  1807,  when  two  men,  named  Haggerty  and 
Holloway,  were  to  suffer  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Steele, 
on  Hounslow  Heath.  The  populace  began  to  assemble 
so  early  as  five  o'clock,  and  to  accumulate  until  eight,  when 
the  prisoners  ascended  the  scaffold.  Immediately  after 
they  were  launched  off,  a  most  dreadful  scene  took  place, 
as  will  appear  from  the  following  account,  extracted  from 
a  periodical  work  of  high  respectability. 

"  Just  before  the  culprits  mounted  the  scaffold,  the 
feelings  of  the  spectators  were  agitated  to  a  most  alarming 
degree,  by  the  deplorable  and  pitiable  situation  of  a  very 
great  number  of  persons  in  the  crowd,  (which  had  now 
amounted,  according  to  the  best  calculations,  to  nearly 
forty  thousand,)  who,  from  the  extraordinary  pressure 
and  other  causes,  were  every  moment  in  danger  of  being 
suffocated  or  trampled  to  death.  In  all  parts  there  were 
continued  cries  of  Murder!  Murder !  particularly  from 
the  female  part  of  the  spectators  and  young  boys,  some 
of  whom  were  seen  expiring,  without  the  possibility  of 
the  least  assistance  being  afforded  them,  every  one  being 
employed  in  endeavours  to  preserve  his  own  life.  The 
most  affecting  scene  of  distress  was  seen  at  Green- Ar- 
bour Lane,  nearly  opposite  the  debtors'  door.  The  ter- 
rible occurrence  which  took  place  near  this  spot,  is  attri- 
buted to  the  circumstance  of  two  piemen  attending  there 
to  dispose  of  their  pies,  and  one  of  them  having  his  bas- 
ket overthrown,  which  stood  upon  a  sort  of  stool  widi 
four  legs  ;  some  of  the  mob,  not  being  aware  of  what  had 
happened,  and  at  the  same  time  severely  pressed,  fell  over 
the  basket  and  the  man,  at  the  moment  he  was  picking  it 
up,  together  with  its  contents.  Those  who  once  fell  were 
never  more  suffered  to  rise,  such  was  the  violence  of  the 
mob.  At  this  fatal  place,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Her- 
rington  was  thrown  down,  who  had  in  his  hand  his 
youngest  son,  a  fine  boy  about  twelve  years  of  age.  The 
youth  was  soon  trampled  to  death  ;  the  father  recovered, 
though  much  bruised,  and  was  taken  to  St.  Bartholomew's 
hospital.  A  woman,  who  was  so  imprudent  as  to  bring 
with  her  a  child  at  her  breast,  was  one  of  the  number 
killed :  whilst  in  the  act  of  falling,  she  forced  the  child 
into  the  arms  of  the  man  nearest  to  her,  requesting  him 
for  God's  sake  to  save  its  life:  the  man,  finding  that  it 
required  all  his  exertion  to  preserve  himself,  threw  the 
infant  from  him  ;  but  it  was  fortunately  caught  at  a  dis- 
tance by  another  man.  who  fiuding  it  difficult  to  ensure  its 
safety  or  his  own,  got  rid  of  it  in  a  similar  way.  The 
child  was  again  caught  by  a  person  who  contrived  to 
struggle  with  it  to  a  cart,  under  which  he  deposited  it 
until  the  danger  was  over,  aud  the  mob  had  dispersed. 
In  other  parts  the  pressure  was  so  great,  that  a  horrible 
scene  of  confusion  ensued,  and  many  persons  lost  their 
lives  by  suffocation  alone.  It  was  shocking  to  behold  a 
large  body  of  the  crowd, '  as  one  couvulsive  struggle  for 
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life,  fight  with  the  most  savage  fury  with  each  other  :  the 
consequence  was,  that  the  weakest,  particularly  the  wo- 
men, fell  a  sacrifice.  As  fast  as  the  mob  cleared  away 
after  the  execution,  and  those  on  the  ground  could  be 
picked  up,  they  were  conveyed  in  carts  and  on  boards  to 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  where  every  attention  was 
shown,  and  every  assistance  afforded,  to  those  who  ex- 
hibited signs  of  life. 

u  As  soon  as  the  bodies  of  the  deceased  were  washed, 
and  in  a  fit  state  to  be  exposed,  they  were  laid  out  in  the 
Elizabeth  ward,  in  order  to  be  claimed  by  their  friends. 
No  language  can  describe  the  anguish  of  the  scene  when 
the  people  first  recognised  these  mutilated  remains ;  some 
found  a  brother,  some  a  son,  and  others  a  father.  A 
young  woman,  who  found  amongst  the  dead  an  only  bro- 
ther, was  so  strongly  affected,  that  she  went  into  violent 
fits,  and  continued  in  that  state  throughout  the  whole  day, 
and  doubts  were  some  time  entertained  of  her  recovery. 
It  was  truly  affecting  to  see  the  persons  who  had  missed 
their  relatives  so  strongly  agitated  between  hope  and  fear, 
as  they  entered  the  room  to  view  the  dead.  Some  had 
not  resolution  sufficient  to  convince  themselves  of  that 
which  they  wanted  to  know.  Many  who  had  missed  their 
friends  or  relatives  came  too  late  to  view  the  dead,  and 
were  almost  raving  when  they  were  told  they  could  not 
see  the  bodies  till  the  next  day.  Every  person  about  the 
hospital  was  employed  in  this  melancholy  duty,  from 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  nearly  five  in  the  after- 
noon, at  which  time  the  ward  containing  the  dead  bodies 
was  locked  up.  As  fast  as  the  bodies  were  owned,  they 
were  put  into  shells,  with  the  names  of  the  parties  upon 
them. 

"  A  coroner's  inquest  sat  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital, where  the  dead  bodies  of  the  sufferers  lay.  After 
the  usual  forms,  including  the  view  of  the  dead  bodies, 
&C,  the  jury  proceeded  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
taking  for  their  guidance,  under  the  direction  of  their  very 
able  coroner,  Mr.  Shelton,  a  correct  list  of  the  dead, 
who  amounted  to  no  less  than  twenty-eight. 

"  The  several  bodies  were  sworn  to  by  their  respective 
relations ;  and  the  jury  then  inquired  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  accident. 

"  Thomas  Salmon,  upon  being  sworn,  stated  that  he 
lives  with  his  brother,  who  keeps  the  King  of  Denmark 
public-house,  in  the  Old  Bailey  :  that,  about  seven  o'clock 
on  Monday  morning,  the  crowd  assembled  in  the  Old 
Bailey  was  very  great;  that  it  kept  increasing  until  eight; 
and  by  that  hour  every  avenue  leading  to  the  Old  Bailey 
was  full  of  people ;  that  there  was  a  great  noise  and  cla- 
mour until  a  few  minutes  past  eight,  when  Haggerty  as- 
cended the  scaffold,  and  then  the  witness  heard  a  loud  crv 
of  '  Hats  off.'  The  faces  of  the  crowd  seemed,  at  the 
time,  turned  to  the  scaffold;  and  the  crowd  fell  back, 
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putting  down  their  hats  as  well  as  they  Could.  That  the 
witness  was  stationed  in  the  first-floor  window ;  and  he 
heard  a  general  scream,  and,  looking  upwards  from  the 
window  towards  St.  Sepulchre's  Church,  he  saw  one  or 
two  people  fall,  opposite  Green-Arbour  Court,  and  about 
one  yard  from  the  pavement.  He  then  said  to  a  person 
who  stood  next  him,  that  he  was  afraid  there  was  some 
mischief,  and  he  saw  several  people  climbing  over  those 
who  were  down.  The  crowd  kept  falling  back  over  the 
persons  who  fell.  He  then  observed  that  it  was  sad  work  ; 
and,  coming  down  into  the  tap-room,  he  communicated 
his  fears  to  those  around  him.  The  crowd  was  so  great 
at  the  door,  that  it  was  impossible  he  could  go  out,  and 
he  saw  nothing  more  of  the  accident  than  the  above.  He 
was  of  opinion,  that  the  uncommon  pressure  was,  in  a 
great  degree,  occasioned  by  the  people  squeezing  down 
their  hats,  which  naturally  operated  so  as  to  produce  such 
an  effect. 

"  Richard  Hazel,  tallow-chandler,  at  No.  16,  in  the  Old 
Bailey,  was  next  called.  About  a  quarter  past  eight 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  while  he  was  looking 
out  of  his  one  pair  of  stairs  window,  he  saw  two  distinct 
heaps  of  persons  who  had  fallen.  These  heaps  were 
about  eight  or  ten  yards  from  his  door,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  persons  that  composed  them  seemed  to  be 
dead.  The  mob  was  continually  treading  backwards  and 
forwards  over  them  ;  and  there  was  a  very  great  and  in- 
cessant motion.  There  appeared  to  be  about  ten  or 
twelve  in  each  heap  ;  and  the  pressure  was  so  great,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  the  crowd  to  avoid  treading  on  those 
that  were  down,  although  they  made  every  exertion  in 
their  power  to  avoid  doing  so.  Those  lying  on  the  ground 
were  often  completely  covered  by  persons  on  their  legs, 
who  were  forced  to  tread  over  them.  There  was  about  a 
yard  of  breadth  between  the  two  heaps  ;  and  through  this 
interstice  a  great  crowd  was  continually  pressing.  He 
described  the  heaps  as  being  composed  of  persons  lying 
on  each  other,  or  entangled  together.  The  witness  saw 
several  fall  down  on  these  heaps,  who  never  rose  again. 
It  was  nearly  half  an  hour  before  any  assistance  could  be 
given  to  those  who  were  thus  thrown  down.  The  witness 
saw  several  men  and  boys  taken  up  senseless,  and  reco- 
vered by  fanning  their  faces  with  hats,  and  by  washing 
them  with  cold  water.  The  dead  bodies  were  then  taken 
away  to  the  hospital  on  men's  shoulders,  and  in  carts,  but 
he  could  not  say  what  was  the  exact  number.  After 
the  dead  were  removed,  he  saw  lying  on  the  ground  a 
pie-basket,  a  large  tin  pan,  like  a  dripping-pan,  a  quart 
tin  can,  and  several  pies,  all  squeezed  entirely  rlat;  and 
the  dead  body  of  the  unfortunate  person  who  lay  upcn 
them,  taken  up,  appeared  to  be  that  of  a  very  stout  man. 
Upon  being  questioned  as  to  the  original  cause  of  the  tu- 
mult, he  could  not  say  any  thing  from  his  own  knowledge. 
139.        VOL.  11. 
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There  was  a  broken  rail  opposite  to  the  Star  wine-vaults  ; 
and  there  were  a  number  of  carts,  waggons,  and  other 
carriages,  drawn  up  outside  of  this  railing  ;  but  he  saw- 
no  cart  broken  down,  cor  does  he  believe  any  such  acci- 
dent happened  ;  and  he  rather  thinks,  that  the  carts  broke 
the  pressure  of  the  crowd  in  some  degree,  instead  of  add- 
ing to  it.  During  the  whole  time  there  was  a  general 
clamour,  but  he  could  not  distinguish  any  particular  voices, 
or  any  word  that  was  uttered ;  although  he  believes  that 
Murder !  Murder !  Merer/!  Mercy!  were  the  prevailing 
cries. 

"  On  Thursday,  the  adjourned  inquest  on  the  bodies  of 
the  sufferers  in  the  Old  Bailey  assembled  again.  Duriug- 
the  day  the  whole  of  the  bodies  were  recognised  by  their 
friends;  and  the  most  interesting  depositions  were  the 
following : 

"  John  Wimble,  deceased,  a  carpenter,  residing  at 
No.  18,  Great  Barlow  Street,  Manchester  Square.  A  young 
man,  who  went  with  the  deceased,  stated,  that  he  fell 
down  with  the  deceased,  but  kept  his  head  uncovered,  and 
forced  his  way  over  the  dead  bodies,  which  lay  in  a  pile 
as  high  as  the  people,  until  he  was  enabled  to  creep  over 
the  heads  of  the  crowd  to  a  lamp-iron,  from  whence  he 
got  into  the  first-floor  window  of  Mr.  Hazel,  tallow- 
chandler,  in  the  Old  Bailey ;  he  was  much  bruised,  and 
must  have  suffered  the  fate  of  his  companion,  if  he  had 
not  been  possessed  of  great  strength. 

"  Elizabeth  Howard,  wife  of  Henry  Howard,  coach- 
maker,  lived  in  the  same  house  with  one  of  the  deceased,  of 
the  name  of  Sarah  Fry,  whom  she  accompanied,  about  ten 
minutes  after  seven  o'clock,  to  see  the  execution ;  about  five 
minutes  before  eight  o'clock  they  arrived  at  the  bottom  of 
Newgate  Street,  when  a  great  mass  of  people  carried  them 
down  to  tlie  front  of  the  Old  Bailey,  where  they  remained 
about  ten  minutes,  and  were  very  much  squeezed  and  hurt ; 
about  a  quarter  after  eight,  witness  fell  over  another  per- 
son that  was  lying  on  the  ground,  near  the  foot-pavement ; 
deceased  called  out,  and  said,  '  Lord,  have  mercy  upon 
me!  Are  you  gone?  Are  you  goner'  Witness  was 
senseless,  and  did  not  recover  herself  until  she  found  her- 
self upon  the  steps  of  St.  Sepulchre's  Church ;  she  be- 
lieved it  was  half  past  ten  before  she  recovered  herself. 
Questioned  by  the  coroner  concerning  what  she  heard  be- 
fore she  fell :  she  felt  herself  squeezed  to  a  great  excess ; 
she  heard  also  the  cry  of  Murder  !  screams,  and  groans  ; 
she  lost  her  bonnet,  cap,  shoes,  and  pattens  ;  before  she 
fell,  she  recollected  a  cry  of  '  Hats  off,'  and  a  cry  of 
'  They  come.'  When  she  came  to  herself,  she  was  told 
a  man  had  brought  her  on  his  back,  and  laid  her  on  the 
steps  of  the  church  ;  before  she  fell,  she  recollects  stum- 
bling over  several  things  in  the  crowd,  but  what  they 
,  were  she  could  not  tell ;  at  last  she  fell  on  a  woman  who 
lay  on  her  back ;  could  not  tell  whether  the  woman  was 
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dead  or  alive.  The  witness  was  very  much  bruised.  The 
coroner,  with  great  humanity,  offered  her  a  note  to  go  to 
the  hospital,  as  an  out-door  patient,  which  the  witness 
accepted. 

"  Thomas  Ramsden,  Esq.  surgeon,  belonging  to  the 
College,  Warwick  Lane,  stated,  that  he  attended  the  hos- 
pital when  the  bodies  were  brought  in,  and  gave  direc- 
tions for  assisting  the  sufferers  :  sixteen  were  recovered, 
and  twenty-seven  *o  much  injured  by  compression,  that 
assistance  was  unavailing.  Witness  took  upon  him  to 
say,  that  the  preservation  .of  those  who  recovered  was 
attributable  to  the  promptitude  with  which  the  profes- 
sional gentlemen  and  their  pupils  afforded  relief.  The 
deaths  of  the  sufferers  were  occasioned,  in  his  opinion,  by 
pressuie  and  suffocation. 

"  The  coroner  then  adjourned  the  inquest. 

"  Several  witnesses  were  examined  on  Friday,  who 
threw  no  new  light  upon  the  unfortunate  business;  and 
Mr.  SheltOQ  then  proceeded  to  address  the  jury.  He  w  as 
of  opinion,  that  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  at  the  entrance 
of  Skinner  Street  was  so  great  as  to  bear  down  all  before 
it.  He  stated  it  ^s  his  belief,  that,  when  the  cry  of  'Hats 
off'  prevailed,  there  was  such  a  falling  back  of  the  people 
from  the  scaffold  towards  the  opposite  houses,  as  to  de- 
termine the  particular  tune  when  so  many  of  the  unfor- 
tunate sufferers  lost  their  lives.  He  also  thought,  from 
the  evidence  he  had  heard,  that  the  number  of  carts  and 
carriages  of  different  sorts  must  have  narrowed  the  pas- 
sage, and  contributed  to  the  danger.  He  then  read  over 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hamsden,  the  surgeon,  and  concluded 
his  charge.  The  court  was  now  cleared,  it  being  near 
eleven  o'clock  ;  and,  at  a  little  before  twelve,  the  doors 
were  opened,  and  the  verdict  was  read  as  follows,  viz. 
1  That  the  several  persons  came  by  their  deaths  from  com- 
pression and  suffocation.' " 

The  New  Debtors'  Prison,  for  London  and  Mid- 
dlesex, is  situate  at  the  southern  end  of  Whitecross  Street, 
and  was  founded  in  the  summer  of  1813,  for  the  purpose 
of  distinguishing  the  confinement  of  debtors  from  that  of 
criminals,  in  the  prisons  of  Newgate  and  the  Compter. 

It  is  a  subject  of  regret  that  the  great  expense  of  pur- 
chasing ground  in  this  situation  has  limited  the  areas  for 
the  exercise  of  the  prisoners.  The  accommodations, 
however,  are  very  superior  to  those  formerly  known  to 
debtors  iu  a  county-goal ;  and  several  good  effects  are 
attached  to  the  erection  of  this  place.  Thus,  according 
to  the  statement  of  a  respectable  writer,  "  it  removes  from 
unfortunate  debtors  the  stigma  of  being  in  an  infamous 
criminal  prison; — it  relieves  Newgate  from  about  three 
hundred  debtors  and  commitments,  or  half  its  prisoners; 
it  leaves  a  sufficient  prison  in  Giltspur  Street  for  the  re- 
ception of  commitments,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  mix 
persons  under  accusation  with  convicted  culprit*; — it 
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removes  all  pretence  to  commit  to  any  place  but  the  she- 
riff's prison;  and  it  enables  the  keeper  of  Newgate  to 
make  all  the  separations  of  his  prisoners  which  their  sex, 
age,  habits,  and  offences,  may  require." 

The  city-side  is  kept  distinct  from  the  ccunty-side ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  edifice  is  adapted  to  contain  about  frur 
hundred  prisoners. 

The  Kino's  Bench  Prison,  at  the  end  of  Black- 
mail Street,  iu  the  Borough  of  Southwark,  appears  to 
have  been  of  great  antiquity,  as  it  was  to  this  prison  that 
Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Henry  V .,  was  com- 
mitted by  the  spiiited  judge  Gascoigne,  for  striking  him 
on  the  bench.  The  rooms  in  the  King's  Bench  Prison 
are  two  bundled  and  twenty-four  in  number,  and  the  in- 
terior resembles  a  small  town,  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  furnished  with  butchers'  and  bakers'  shops,  green- 
stalls,  &c;  while  the  throng  of  persons  constant!)  at  play 
give  it  the  appearance  of  a  fair. 

This  prison  is  surrounded  by  walls,  about  thirty  feet  high, 
and  surmounted  by  a  chevaux-de-frise ;  but  the  liberties  or 
rules,  as  they  are  called,  comprehend  all  St.  George's 
Fields,  one  side  of  Blackmail  Street,  and  extend  about 
three  miles  round  the  prison. 

The  Fleet  Prison,  on  the  east  side  of  Fleet  Maiket, 
was  founded  as  early  as  the  first  of  Richard  1.  It  was  the 
place  of  confinement  for  such  persons  as  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Court  of  Star-Chambcr;  and,  at  length, 
became  such  a  scene  of  cruelty,  that,  in  172ft  a  benevo- 
lent set  of  gentlemen,  who  called  themselves  the  Goal- 
Committee,  made  such  enquiries  as  tended  completely  to 
expose  the  horrors  of  this  gloomy  prison.  According  to 
evidence  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  it  appeared 
that  Huggins,  warden  of  the  Fleet,  Bambridge,  his  de- 
puty, and  William  Acton,  the  turnkey,  had  exercised  the 
most  shocking  cruelties.  These  monsters  were  tried  for 
the  murder  of  five  men,  who  died  under  their  confinement ; 
but  though  the  prosecution  was  recommended  from  the 
throne,  they,  by  some  means,  escaped  the  punishment  they 
merited. 

This  prison  was  destroyed  by  the  rioters  in  1780,  and 
has  since  been  commodiously  rebuilt. 

The  following  particulars  relative  to  the  economy  of 
this  prison  are  extracted  from  a  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  year  I S 1 5  : 

"  The  deputy-warden  resides  permanently  within  the 
prison,  except  sometimes  in  the  summer  he  leaves  town 
for  about  a  week  or  ten  days.  At  those  periods  the  duty 
of  the  office  is  performed  by  his  clerk,  who  has  a  salary 
from  him  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  and  has 
besides  a  fee  of  ten  shillings  and  six  pence  on  each  inquiry 
into  tiie  qualities  of  securities  taken  on  persons  going  into 
the  rules.  The  other  officers  within  the  piison  are,  thre? 
turnkeys,  one  watchman,  and  one  scavenger.    The  turn- 
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keys  are  paid  one  guinea  per  week  each,  and  they  each 
have  a  room  within  the  prison  rent-free  ;  part  of  these  are 
partitioned  off  by  the  turnkeys,  and,  with  a  Led,  are  occa- 
sionally let  to  the  prisoners.  They  have,  in  point  of  fact, 
no  fees.  The  watchman  acts  as  crier  to  the  prison, 
in  calling  for  and  bringing  down  prisoners  to  inquirers. 
He  is  paid  ten  shillings  and  six  pence  a  week  for  his  duty 
as  watchman.  He  also  acts  as  a  scavenger,  in  keeping 
the  staircases  and  prisons  clean;  for  this  he  is  allowed 
some  additional  emolument,  and  also  for  lighting  the  lamps 
in  the  prison-galleries.  This  person  is  a  prisoner,  and 
has  a  room  in  the  prison.  He  is  found  perfectly  competent 
to  the  performance  of  these  duties.  His  duty  as  watch- 
man within  the  prison  is  not  severe. 

"  The  deputy-warden  enjoys  no  salary,  his  remuneration 
is  entirely  from  fees  and  perquisites,  which  accrue  to  him 
from  his  additional  offices  of  clerk  of  the  papers  and  chief 
turnkey.  The  average  amount  of  his  fees  on  these,  for 
the  last  three  years,  is  about  eight  hundred  and  ten  pounds 
fourteen  shillings  and  four  pence  per  annum.  By  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  chief-warden,  on  his  declining  to  act, 
he  also  receives  the  fees  of  that  office,  out  of  which  he 
(the  deputy)  pays  him  "five  hundred  pounds  per  annum, 
in  monthly  payments.  The  average  nett  amount  of  the 
chief- wai  den's  fees,  for  the  last  three  years,  is  about  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-one  pounds  fifteen  shillings 
and  four  pence  per  annum,  after  defraying  the  expenses  of 
the  prison ;  and  this  amount,  after  deducting  the  annuity 
of  five  hundred  pounds  to  the  chief-warden,  remains  with 
the  deputy,  who,  however,  is  liable  to  the  chief-warden 
for  all  escapes  that  may  take  place.  The  whole,  on  the 
above  averages,  forms  an  income  of  between  eighteen  and 
nineteen  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

"  The  out-goings  of  the  prison  consists  in  all  manner 
of  taxes ;  those  on  the  dwelling-house  and  prison  amount 
to  about  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pounds ;  payments 
to  the  chaplain  and  clerk,  forty  pounds ;  servants'  wages, 
three  hundred  and  thirteen  pounds  ;  scavenger  and  watch- 
man, about  forty-three  pounds;  and  lamps,  candles,  and 
coals,  for  the  prison,  office,  and  lodge,  about  sixty  pounds 
per  annum.  The  deputy-warden,  also,  out  of  his  own 
emolument  as  clerk  of  the  papers,  supplies  the  office 
with  books,  stationery,  &c. 

"  Nothing  can  be  publicly  sold  within  the  prison  with- 
out the  authority  of  the  warden  or  his  deputy.  The  beer 
and  ale  coming  into  the  prison,  and  sold  at  the  tap,  is  on  the 
credit  of  the  deputy  ;  no  brewer  would  trust  any  of  the 
prisoners.  The  license  for  selling  wine  has  been  many 
years  discontinued.  The  sale  of  all  spirituous  liquors 
within  the  prison  is  prohibited  by  act  of  parliament,  and 
there  is  a  penalty  on  their  admission.  The  cook  and  the 
racket-master,  being  officers  of  the  prisoners,  are  elected 
by  them  twice  a  year.    The  priority  of  chummage  (or 
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admission  to  rooms  in  the  prison)  is  by  rotation  of  seniority 
among  such  prisoners  as  have  paid  their  entrance-fees.  A 
few  among  the  very  oldest  prisoners  are  exempted  from 
chummage ;  i.  e.  from  having  any  others  put  into  their 
rooms.  When  a  prisoner  cannot  pay  for  his  clearance 
out  of  prison,  the  fees  are  always  paid  by  some  of  the 
charitable  societies.  Prisoners  who  are  supersedahle  have 
their  rooms  taken  from  them.  The  distinction  between 
the  master's  side  and  the  common  side  is,  that  for  the  for- 
mer the  entrance-fee  is  paid ;  for  the  latter,  no  fee  at  all.  < 
Prisoners,  who  swear  they  are  not  worth  five  pounds  in 
the  world,  are  allowed  the  benefit  of  the  begging-grate. 
In  some  years,  this  source  of  subsistence  has  produced 
nearly  three  hundred  pounds.  The  entitled  prisoners  take 
in  rotation,  each  man  twenty-four  hours.  Besides  this, 
there  are  sometimes  charitable  donations,  which  are  dis- 
tributed among  the  poorest  prisoners.  The  five  hundred 
pounds  per  annum,  granted  by  the  act,  is  distributed 
among  the  poor  prisoners  indiscriminately.  Some  of  the 
poor  prisoners  wait  upon  the  wealthy  ones,  and  gain  some 
relief  that  way.  The  room-rents  on  the  master's  side  are 
one  shilling  and  three  pence  each ;  they  are,  in  general, 
paid  for  weekly,  but  a  prisoner  cannot  be  turned  out  of  a 
room  for  non-payment,  unless  a  quarter's  rent  be  accu- 
mulated. The  racket-masters,  who  are  paid  so  much  per 
game,  make  about  a  guinea  a  week  each  by  their  situa- 
tions. This  pastime  has  been  approved  by  the  court,  as 
conducive  to  health. 

"  At  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  candles  and  fires  are  or- 
dered to  be  put  out  in  the  coffee-house  and  tap;  but  riots 
and  irregularities  are  frequently  complained  of.  Every 
thing  practicable,  however,  is  done  to  repress  these. 
Strangers  are  obliged  to  quit  the  prison  some  time  between 
ten  and  half-past  ten  o'clock.  The  separation  between 
male  and  female  prisoners  is  only  as  to  rooms,  and  not  as 
to  position.  Two  clubs  are  established  in  the  prison;  one 
on  Monday  nights,  in  the  tap-room ;  the  other  on  Thurs- 
day nights,  in  the  coffee-room.  Strangers  are  admissible 
to  both. 

The  prison  is  nearly  secured  against  fire,  all  the  rooms 
but  those  on  the  top  gallery  being  arched  with  brick.  The 
chapel  is  very  badly  attended ;  and  there  are  no  means  of 
enforcing  the  rule  for  the  attendance  of  the  prisoners. 
The  prison-gates  are  locked  during  divine  service  ;  at  other 
times,  upon  an  average,  the  key  turns  about  once  in  a 
minute.  The  number  of  prisoners,  within  the  walls  and 
in  the  rules,  for  the  last  three  years,  averaged  about  three 
hundred.  Theft  is  common  among  the  prisoners :  the 
stolen  articles  are  always  cried;  but  there  was  once  a  crier 
who  was  detected  in  stealing  things  for  the  purpose  of 
crying  them  for  the  reward.  There  is  no  official  medical 
attendance  allow  ed  :  the  deputy-warden  has  often  assisted 
poor  prisoners  in  that  way  at  his  own  expense*    Very  few 
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deaths  take  place  within  the  prison.  The  Court  of  Com- 
mon-Pleas sends  an  officer  of  their  own  four  times  a  year 
to  visit  the  prison,  immediately  before  each  term.  The 
prison  is  white-washed  as  often  as  it  appears  necessary, 
and  is  repaired,  generally,  every  three  years.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  rules  is  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile. 
Prisoners  are  entitled,  on  giving  sufficient  security  to  the 
warden  :  this  is  done  by  an  instrument  upon  a  twenty- 
shilling  stamp;  in  addition  is  the  inquiry-fee,  and  the  per 
centage  upon  the  amount  of  the  debt.  There  are  day- 
rules  in  term-time,  every  day  the  court  sits.  The  ordinary 
expense  of  a  day's  rule  to  a  prisoner  is  two  pounds  seven 
shillings  for  the  whole,  if  the  charge  be  under  five  hun- 
dred pounds ;  in  addition  to  this,  four  shillings  and  six  pence 
is  paid  for  each  day.  No  fresh  security  is  required  for  a 
day-rule  from  one  already  in  the  rules." 

Gii.tspur-Street  Compter,  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  Newgate,  derives  its  name  from 
the  street  in  which  it  stands,  and  is  a  brick  edifice,  the 
front  cased  with  stone. 

The  north  side  is  occupied,  on  the  ground-floor,  by 
female  debtors  ;  on  the  second  story  is  the  goaler's  kitchen  ; 
the  third  story  is  inhabited  by  persons  fined.  The  south 
side  belongs  to  men  debtors.  The  centre  is  the  goaler's 
house.  At  the  eutiance,  on  the  right  hand,  is  the  sheriff's 
office. 

The  prison  is  divided  into  niire  yards,  appropriated  to 
prisoners  of  different  descriptions:  debtors,  male  and 
female ;  felons  ;  persons  fined ;  those  committed  for  mis- 
demeanours ;  and  vagrants.  The  master  debtors  have 
two  courts,  nearly  of  the  same  dimensions,  twenty-eight 
or  thirty  feet,  by  eighteen  or  twenty,  both  well  supplied 
with  water.  The  south  court  contains  seven  rooms  ;  the 
north  court  has  five  rooms,  inhabited  by  such  as  have 
been  committed  for  trifling  offences. 

Cold  and  warm  baths  are  provided,  and  the  prisoners 
are  admitted  to  the  use  of  them  on  proper  occasions;  and 
all  the  rooms  have  fire-places.  The  chapel,  and  indeed 
the  entire  building,  is  the  neatest  of  all  the  London 
prisons. 

Ludgate  is  situated  behind  the  last-mentioned  prison, 
and  is  in  fact  part  of  the  same  building,  but  is  exclusively 
appropriated  to  debtors  who  are  citizens  of  London.  This 
prison  is  very  small,  but  has  every  indulgence  and  accom- 
modation which  such  narrow  premises  admit  of.  The 
court  is  but  twenty-five  feet  by  ten;  but  there  are  two 
pumps  in  it.  There  are  in  all  eleven  rooms,  of  which, 
one  is  a  hall,  where  the  debtors  associate  in  the  day. 
There  are  a  long  room,  admitting  six  inhabitants,  and 
a  ward  for  females  that  admits  two ;  here  is  also  a  small 
chapel. 

Ludgate  anciently  stood  across  the  street,  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  Ludgate  Hill.    It  was  built  during  the  wars  of 
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the  barons  with  King  John.    Mr.  Pennant  remembered 


it  a  wretched  prison  for  debtors  :  it  commenced  what  was 
called  a  free  prison  in  1373,  but  soon  lost  that  privilege. 
It  was  enlarged,  and  had  the  addition  of  a  chapel,  by  Sir 
Stephen  Forster,  on  a  very  romantic  occasion.  He  him- 
self had  been  confined  there,  and,  begging  at  the  grate, 
was  accosted  by  a  rich  widow,  who  asked  him  what  sum 
would  purchase  his  liberty.  She  paid  it  down,  took  him 
into  her  service,  and  afterwards  rnairied  him.  In  the 
chapel  was  an  inscription  in  honour  of  him,  and  Agnes, 
his  wife,  dated  1454,  the  year  in  which  he  enjoyed  the 
honour  of  being  lord-mayor  of  the  city. 

The  prisoners  were  removed  to  the  present  prison  in 
the  year  1794. 

The  HOUSE  of  Correction  for  the  County  of  Mid- 
dlesex, in  Cold-Bath  Fields,  Clerkenwell,  is  constructed 
on  a  plan  recommended  by  the  eminent  philanthropist, 
Howard,  and  may  be  considered,  in  some  respects,  an  ex- 
periment of  his  principles.  It  cost  the  county  between 
seventy  and  eighty  thousand  pounds,  and  its  annual  ex- 
penditure is  about  seven  thousand  pounds.  It  was  opened 
in  1794,  and  was  originally  designed  only  as  a  kind  of 
Bridewell;  but,  having  suitable  accommodations  for  se- 
veral descriptions  of  prisoners,  it  was  applied 'to  their 
various  circumstances.  The  prison  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall  of  moderate  height.  After  passing  the  first  gate,  oil 
entering,  is  the  governor's  house  on  the  right,  standing  in 
the  middle  of  a  large  yard  ;  on  the  left  of  which  are  the 
workshops  for  the  prisoners.  Visitor"  are  here  reminded 
of  the  character  of  this  prison,  which  is  literally  a  house 
of  industry.  Farther  on  are  the  office,  in  which  the  busi- 
ness of  the  prison  is  transacted,  a  committee-room,  and 
an  excellent  chapel.  The  cells  are  two  hundred  and 
eighteen  in  number;  each  being  eight  feet  three  inches 
long,  and  six  feet  three  inches  wide.  It  has  six  courts, 
each  having  two  rooms  of  the  size  of  two  cells,  in  w  hich 
two  prisoners  are  lodged.  In  the  cells,  penitentiary  pri- 
soners are  confined  till  they  have  completed  their  tasks, 
when  they  are  let  into  the  courts  at  the  back.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  representations  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and 
his  partisans,  this  prison,  about  the  year  1800,  attracted 
much  popular  odium.  Some  slight  abuses  indeed  were 
fouud  to  exist  in  the  management,  but  not  of  the  nature 
qr  extent  described  ;  and  such  as  did  exist  were  rectified. 

Of  the  public  edifices  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  the 
most  remarkable  are  the  royal  hospitals  of  Greenwich  and 
Chelsea;  the  former  of  which  is  an  asylum  for  infirm  or 
disabled  British  seamen ;  and  the  latter  for  wounded  or 
superannuated  soldiers. 

Greenwich  Hospital  is  a  magnificent  edifice,  be- 
gun by  Charles  II.,  and  intended  for  a  royal  residence; 
but  William  III.  gave  it,  together  with  several  contiguous 
buildings,  for  the  use  of  British  seamen  who  were  dis- 
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abled,  and  for  the  widows  and  children  of  those  who  were 
killed  at  sea,  in  fighting  the  battles  of  their  country.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1694,  he  appointed  commissioners  to  exe- 
cute his  benevolent  design,  and  to  solicit  the  assistance  of 
his  opulent  subjects,  as  he  was  unable  to  advance  the  sum 
which  the  completing  of  the  work  required.    This  hos- 
pital consists  of  four  superb  buildings,  which  are  totally 
separated  from  each  other ;  the  front,  which  is  next  to 
the  Thames,  consists  of  two  ranges  of  stone  building, 
whicn  are  separated  by  an  area  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  feet  in  breadth,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  statue 
of  George  the  Second.    This  front  is  parted  from  the 
Thames  by  a  beautiful  terrace,  which  is  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-six  feet  in  length.    Behind  these  buildings  are 
the  other  two,  which  are  also  separated  by  an  area  which 
is  only  one  hundred  and  forty-five  feet  in  breadth.  In 
each  building,  fronting  the  Thames,  are  two  ranges  of 
Corinthian  columns  supporting  pediments;  and  the  same 
order  is  continued  in  pilasters  along  the  other  parts  of  the 
building.    In  the  centre  of  each ,  part,  between  these 
ranges  of  columns,  is  the  door,  which  is  of  the  Doric 
order,  and  ornamented  with  a  tablet  and  pediment.  With- 
in the  height  of  the  columns  are  windows,  which  enlighten 
both  floors;  the  smallest  have  rustic  bases,  crowned  with 
pediments ;  but  the  upper  windows  are  more  lofty,  and 
are  adorned  with  upright-pointed  pediments ;  the  entabla- 
ture of  the  Corinthian  columns  supports  an  attic  course; 
the  pilasters  of  this  order  rise  over  every  column,  and 
pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  order  below ;  the  windows  are 
regularly  disposed  between  them,  and  the  top  is  crowned 
with  an  elegant  balustrade.    The  buildings  which  face  the 
area  correspond  w  ith  these ;  in  the  centre  is  a  range  of 
columns,  which  support  a  pediment,  and  there  is  a  range 
of  pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  order  at  each  end.  The 
domes  are  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  rest 
on  coupled  columns ;  the  porticos  are  also  supported  by 
coupled  columns;  and  on  the  sides  of  the  gat->s  are  two 
large  globes. 

Of  the  two  buildings  fronting  the  Thames,  that  which 
is  on  the  west  of  the  square  is  called  King  Charles's  build- 
ing; the  other  is  called  Queen  Anne's  building.  The 
other  two  buildings  are  called  King  William's  and  Queen 
Mary's,  the  former  being  on  the  w  est  of  the  area,  and  the 
latter  on  the  eastern  side. 

The  Painted  Hall  is  a  very  elegant  room,  adorned  with 
Corinthian  pilasters,  which  support  magnificent  entabla- 
tures ;  and  on  the  northern  side  are  painted,  in  recesses, 
allegorical  figures  of  Benignity,  Generosity,  Hospitality, 
Mercy,  Humanity,  Goodness,  Liberality,  and  Magna- 
nimity. This  hall  is  fifty  feet  in  height,  one  hundred  and 
six  feet  in  length,  and  fifty-six  in  breadth.  The  ceiling 
was  painted  by  Sir  James  Thornhill,  at  the  expense  of 
nearly  six  thousand  seven  hundred  pounds.     Over  the 
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doors  are  oval  tables,  on  which  are  inscribed  the  names  of 
the  benefactors  to  the  hospital ;  King  William  gave  nine- 
teen thousand  five  hundred  pounds;  Queen  Anne,  six 
thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-two  pounds  ;  Sir  John 
Copley,  two  thousand,  &c.  This  beautiful  hall  was  in 
great  danger  of  being  consumed  by  a  fire,  w  hich  broke 
out  on  the  2d  of  January,  1779;  it  destroyed  the  dome  of 
the  south-east  building,  the  elegant  chapel,  the  dining- 
hall,  and  eight  wards,  which  contained  lodgings  for  above 
five  hundred  pensioners;  in  173G,  the  dome  was  rebuilt. 

The  chapel  is  one  hundred  and  eleven  feet-  in  length, 
and  fifty-two  in  breadth.  The  portico  consists  of  six 
beautiful  marble  columns  of  the  Ionic  order;  they  are 
flirted,  and  each  of  them  is  fifteen  feet  in  height;  sup- 
ported by  these  columns  is  the  organ-gallery,  in  the  front 
of  which,  on  a  tablet,  is  a  basso-relievo,  representing  an- 
gels sounding  the  trump  of  praise.  Four  columns  of  the 
Corinthian  order  are  on  each  side  of  the  organ-gallery. 
Over  the  lower  windows  are  paintings  of  the  principal 
actions  of  our  Saviour.  The  ceiling  is  arched  and  adorn- 
ed in  the  antique  style.  The  communion-table  is  of 
marble,  and  about  eight  feet  in  length;  the  altar  is  orna- 
mented with  angels  in  marble,  by  Bacon  ;  and  over  the 
altar  is  a  fine  painting,  by  West,  representing  St.  Paul's 
escape  from  shipwreck  at  Malta.  The  pulpit,  which  is 
supported  by  six  fluted  columns,  is  of  a  circular  form,  and 
extremely  elegant. 

The  Council-Room  is  a  fine  apartment,  containing  se- 
veral portraits.  The  prices  of  admission  are  sixpence  for 
the  chapel,  and  the  same  sum  for  the  great  hall. 

The  school  is  from  a  design  uf  Mr.  Stuart ;  the  whole 
edifice  is  one  hundred  and  forty-six  feet  long,  and  forty- 
three  broad  ;  it  has  a  colonnade  of  the  Tuscan  order,  which 
is  about  twenty  feet  in  breadth,  and  nearly  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  in  length ;  the  school-room  is  one  hundred 
feet  in  length,  and  twenty-five  in  breadth. 

The  Infirmary  is  square,  and  built  of  brick ;  it  is  large 
enough  to  contain,  commodiously,  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  patients;  this  edifice  is  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
feet  in  breadth,  and  nearly  two  hundred  in  length. 

The  weekly  allowance  of  each  pensioner  is  seven  loaves, 
each  of  w  hich  weighs  sixteen  ounces ;  three  pounds  of 
beef,  two  of  mutton,  a  pint  of  peas,  a  pound  and  a  quar- 
ter of  cheese,  two  ounces  of  butter,  and  fourteen  quarts 
of  beer.  Boatswains  are  allowed  two  shillings  and  six- 
pence a  week  tobacco-money ;  every  mate  one  shilling  and 
six  pence ;  and  every  seaman  one  shilling.  Once  in  two 
years,  each  common  pensioner  receives  a  hat,  a  suit  of 
blue  clothes,  three  pair  of  stockings,  two  pair  of  shoes, 
three  shirts,  five  neckcloths,  and  two  nightcaps. 

From  seven  to  eighteen  pounds  (according  to  length  oi 
servitude)  per  annum  is  given  to  the  out-pensioners,  for 
which  they  have  tickets  granted  them,  enabling  them  to 
9  L 
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receive  it  quarteily  at  the  hospital,  or  from  collectors  of 
the  customs,  or  excise,  if  they  reside  at  a  distance. 

The  nurses  are  seamen's  widows,  and  under  the  age  of 
fort\ -five  years  when  admitted.  They  are  allowed  as 
follows: — Wages,  each  eiglit  pounds  a  year ;  those  who 
attend  the  sick,  eleven  pounds  four  shillings;  such  as 
look  after  the  helpless,  fourteen  pounds  fourteen  shillings  ; 
and  such  as  are  in  the  service  of  the  boys,  fifteen  pounds 
a  year.  Their  provisions  and  bedding  aie  the  same  as 
those  of  the  pensioners,  each  of  them  having  a  grey  serge 
gown  and  petticoat  allowed  them  yearly.  When  super- 
annuated, they  receive  twenty  pounds  yearly. 

In  the  saloon  of  this  hospital,  the  remains  of  Lord 
Nelson  lay  in  state,  previous  to  their  removal  to  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  in  180G;  and  here  the  magnificent  fu- 
neral-car of  the  hero  is  still  preserved  and  exhibited  to 
strangers. 

Chelsea  Hospital,  situate  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Thames,  about  a  mile  beyond  the  western  extremity 
of  the  metropolis,  was  founded  by  Charles  II.,  on  the 
12lh  of  March,  lG3'2  ;  and  was  built  from  the  design  and 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  With  re- 
spect to  its  architectural  character,  it  is  solid,  command- 
ing, and  of  elevated  proportions  ;  and  well  adapted  to  its 
object. 

The  edifice  is  of  brick,  ornamented  with  coigns,  co- 
lumns, and  cornices  of  freestone;  and  consists  of  three 
courts,  the  principal  of  which,  being  open  on  the  south 
side,  affords  an  advantageous  display  towards  the  river. 
Spacious  gardens  extend  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  and 
terminate  with  an  elevated  terrace  ;  but  these  are  not  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  the  pensioners.  The  eastern  and 
western  wings  of  this  court  are  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  feet  in  length,  and  are  occupied  by  sixteen  spacious 
and  aii  y  wards. 

In  the  middle  of  the  court  is  a  bronze  statue  of  King 
Charles  II.,  larger  than  life,  and  habited  as  a  Roman  em- 
peror. It  was  presented  to  the  hospital  by  Tobias  Rustat, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Gibbons. 

The  governor's  house,  at  the  extremity  of  the  eastern 
wing,  is  a  handsome  and  commodious  edifice.  The  ceil- 
ing  of  the  state-room  is  adorned  with  the  royal  arms  of 
England,  various  military  trophies,  and  the  initials  of 
Charles  II.,  James  II.,  and  William  and  Mary,  in  ob- 
long compartments:  and  the  walls  are  hung  with  portraits 
of  Charles  I.,  his  queen,  and  two  sons;  Charles  II., 
James  II.,  William  III.,  and  Mary,  and  their  present 
majesties.  The  apartments  of  the  lieutenant-governor 
are  in  the  western  wing. 

The  north  side  of  this  court,  which  presents  the  finest 
front  of  the  hospital,  has  a  handsome  portico  of  the 
Doric  order,  in  the  centre ;  and,  on  the  frieze  of  the  co- 
lonnade, which  continues  along  the  whole  range,  is  a 
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Latin  inscription,  stating  that  the  building  was  com- 
menced by  Charles  II.,  carried  on  by  James  II.,  and  com- 
pleted by  WilliSm  and  Mary,  in  the  year  1690. 

The  buildings  which  occupy  this  side  consist  of  a 
chapel,  a  hall,  and  a  vestibule,  crowned  by  a  handsome 
cupola. 

The  chapel,  which  is  wainscolted  with  Dutch  oak,  and 
paved  with  black  and  white  marble,  is  one  hundred  and 
ten  feet  in  length,  by  thirty  in  width ;  and  was  consecrated 
on  the  30th  of  .August,  1G91,  by  Compton,  Bishop  of 
London.  The  painting  over  the  communion-table,  re- 
presenting our  Lord's  Resurrection,  is  by  Sebastian  Ricci. 
The  communion-plate,  altar-cloth,  and  pulpit-cloth,  and 
some  velvet  cushions,  were  presented  by  James  II.;  and 
the  organ  was  the  gift  of  Major  Ingram.  The  sides  of 
the  chapel  are  occupied  by  pews,  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  different  officers  of  the  establishment ;  and  benches 
are  placed  in  the  middle  for  the  use  of  the  pensioners. 
Divine  service  is  regularly  performed  here  every  Sundav, 
and  prayers  are  read  on  Wednesday  and  Friday. 

The  dining-hall,  on  the  western  side  of  the  vestibule, 
is  of  the  same  length  and  breadth  as  the  chapel.  At 
the  upper  end  is  a  painting,  representing  Charles  II. 
mounted  on  a  horse  richly  caparisoned;  with  a  perspective 
view  of  the  hospital  in  the  back-ground,  and  some  alle- 
gorical representations  of  Hercules,  Minerva,  Peace,  and 
the  river  Thames.  The  bo/der  of  the  painting  is  intended 
to  represent  frame-woik  ;  and  on  the  lower  division  is  a 
Latin  inscription,  stating  that  it  was  presented  by  the 
Earl  of  Ranelagh.  This  pictuie  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
signed by  Verrio,  but  was  finished  by  Henry  Cooke,  who 
was  chiefly  employed  in  ceiling  and  staircase  painting; 
and  the  whole  is  coarsely  executed.  The  gallery  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  hall  is  of  a  humble  character,  and  the 
whole  of  the  furniture  is  simple  and  heavy.  A  dinner  for 
the  pensioners  is  regularly  placed  in  this  hall  every  day, 
(Sunday  excepted,)  at  twelve  o'clock  ;  but  each  person  is 
permitted  to  take  his  meal  to  his  own  apartment. 

The  buildings  in  the  east  court  comprise  the  apart- 
ments of  the  deputy  treasurer,  chaplain,  apothecarv, 
comptroller,  steward,  and  other  official  persons  belong- 
ing to  the  institution.  The  west  court  contains  the  apart- 
ments of  other  officers,  and  the  board-room,  used  at  the 
meeting  of  the  commissioners. 

The  Stable-Yard  is  a  little  farther  towards  the  west  ; 
and  the  New  Infirmary  occupies  the  site  of  the  mansion 
formerly  occupied  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  This  edifice 
is  composed  of  brick,  and  consists  of  three  sides  of  a 
square.  The  eastern  division  is  appropriated  to  such  pa- 
tients as  are  immediately  under  the  care  of  the  physician ; 
whilst  that  on  the  west  is  set  apart  for  such  as  require 
surgical  assistance.  The  central  part  of  the  building  con- 
tains spacious  and  comfortable  wards  for  both  these  de- 
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scriptions  of  patients  ;  and  has  an  arcade  extending  the 
whole  length,  and  conducting,  with  admirable  facility,  to 
the  principal  apartments.  A  dispensary,  a  surgery,  warm 
and  cold  baths,  and  all  requisite  offices,  are  also  attached 
to  the  building. 

The  central  division  of  the  north  front  of  the  hospital 
is  of  freestone,  comprising  a  pediment  supported  by  four 
Doric  columns,  with  an  entablature  of  the  same  order ; 
and  this  division  is  crowned  by  an  ornamental  cupola. 

The  entire  length  of  the  principal  buildings,  from  east 
to  west,  is  seven  hundred  and  ninety  feet ;  and  the  whole 
of  the  premises  occupy  about  fifty  acres.  On  the  north 
is  an  enclosure  of  fourteen  acres,  covered  with  grass,  and 
planted  with  rows  of  horse-chesnut  and  lime  trees ;  and 
through  this  enclosure  is  the  grand  entrance,  by  an  iron 
gateway,  furnished  with  porters'  lodges,  and  ornamented 
with  stone  pillars,  crowned  by  military  trophies. 

The  commissioners,  appointed  by  patent  under  the  great 
seal  of  England  to  superintend  the  concerns  of  this  in- 
stitution, are,  the  lord  president  of  the  council,  the  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  the  secretaries  of  state,  the  pay- 
master-general of  the  forces,  the  secretary  at  war,  the 
comptroller  of  army-accounts,  the  governor,  and  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  the  hospital.  None  of  these  act,  how- 
ever, except  the  latter  five,  who  occasionally  hold  boards 
for  the  admission  of  pensioners,  or  for  the  adjustment  of 
internal  regulations. 

The  establishment  comprises  a  governor,  a  lieutenant- 
governor,  a  major,  an  adjutant  and  assistant-adjutant,  a 
treasurer,  a  secretary,  two  chaplains,  a  physician,  sur- 
geon, and  apothecary ;  a  comptroller,  a  steward,  a  clerk 
of  the  works,  and  other  subordinate  officers. 

The  in-door  pensioners  are  four  hundred  and  seventy-six 
in  number,  and  are  classed  as  follow  : — Twenty-six  cap- 
tains, one  of  whom  acts  as  serjeant-major;  thirty-two  Ser- 
jeants, thirty-two  corporals,  sixteen  drummers,  thirty-four 
light-horsemen,  and  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  privates. 
The  captains,  Serjeants,  and  corporals,  are  appointed  from 
the  most  deserving  men;  and  the  light-horse  are  generally 
Serjeants  of  cavalry,  selected  for  eminence  of  service, 
or  for  good  behaviour  whilst  in  the  hospital. 

These  pensioners  are  lodged  in  sixteen  wards,  to  each  of 
which  are  appointed  two  Serjeants  and  two  corporals, 
with  a  matron,  under  the  inspection  of  the  housekeeper. 
The  daily  allowance  of  each  man  (excepting  on  Wednes- 
day and  Friday)  is  one  pound  of  meat,  twelve  ounces  of 
bread,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  cheese,  and  two  quarts  of 
beer.  On  Wednesday  and  Friday,  instead  of  meat,  they 
have  a  pint  of  peas'-soup,  and  an  extra  allowance  of 
cheese.  They  are  all  annually  clothed  in  a  uniform  of 
scarlet,  faced  with  blue ;  aud  receive  w  eekly  pay  in  the 
following  proportion :  captains,  three  shillings  and  six- 
pence ;  serjeants  and  light-horse  two  shillings  each  j  cor-. 
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porals  and  drummers,  ten  pence ;  aud  privates  eight- 
pence. 

Besides  the  persons  thus  clothed  and  maintained  in  the 
hospital,  there  is  an  indefinite  number  of  out-door  pen- 
sioners, who  are  paid  in  different  proportions,  according 
to  the  length  of  their  service,  or  the  wounds  they  have  re- 
ceived. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  hospital  is  a  burial-ground,  oc- 
cupying about  an  acre  and  a  half,  and  appropiiated  to  the 
interment  of  the  officers,  pensioners,  aud  other  persons 
belonging  to  the  establishment. 

The  Royal  Military  Asylum,  at  Chelsea,  is  a 
recent  institution,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  noble  auxi- 
liary to  the  Royal  Hospital;  for  whilst  the  veteian,  ex- 
hausted or  disabled  by  military  service,  finds  repose  in  the 
latter,  the  offspring  of  our  gallant  defenders  meet  with 
shelter,  maintenance,  and  education,  in  the  former. 

This  edifice  (the  first  stone  of  which  w  as  laid  by  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  on  the  19th  of  June, 
1801)  is  chiefly  built  of  brick,  ornamented  with  stone. 
The  principal  parts  form  three  sides  o(  a  square,  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  yvestern  front  is  a  handsome  portico  of 
the  Doric  order.  Four  beautiful  pillars  support  the  pedi- 
ment ;  and  on  the  frieze  is  the  following  inscription:  "  The 
Royal  Military  Asylum,  tor  the  children  of 
Soldiers  of  the  regular  army."  The  tympanum 
of  the  pediment  is  ornamented  with  the  arms  of  the  united 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  asylum  is  surrounded  by  high  walls,  except  in  the 
front ;  where  an  iron  railing  affords  a  view  of  the  edifice, 
and  the  grounds  are  disposed  in  a  simple  but  ornamental 
maimer.  A  spacious  play-ground  is  attached  to  each  wing 
of  the  building,  and  arcades  are  erected  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  children  when  taking  exercise  in  wet 
weather. 

The  principal  division  of  the  edifice  contains  three 
spacious  dining-rooms  for  the  boys  ;  a  dining-room  for  the 
girls  ;  three  school-rooms  for  the  boys,  and  one  for  the 
girls;  a  committee-room;  an  apartment  for  yy ashing  and 
cold  bathing,  appropriated  to  the  boys ;  and  a  similar 
apartment  for  the  use  of  the  girls.  The  school-rooms  are 
remarkably  lofty,  light,  and  airy ;  aud  one  of  them  is  used 
as  a  chapel. 

The  south  wing  is  divided  into  three  wards,  consisting  of 
dormitories,  or  sleeping-rooms,  for  the  girls ;  and  the 
north  wing,  yvhich  is  similarly  divided,  contains  dormitories 
for  the  boys.  These  wings  also  contain  the  apartments 
of  several  officers  of  the  institution. 

The  dress  of  the  boys  consists  of  a  red  jacket,  blue 
breeches  aud  stockings,  and  a  black  cap.  The  girls  wear 
red  goyvns,  blue  petticoats,  and  straw  hats.  The  number 
to  be  admitted  is  not  to  exceed  seven  hundred  boys,  and 
three  hundred  girls,  exclusive  of  such  as  may,  ou  an 
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emergency,  be  received  into  the  infant  establishment  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  which  children  are  placed  until  of 
a  proper  age  to  be  received  at  Chelsea. 

The  domestic  affairs  of  the  asylum  are  under  the  super- 
intendance  of  commissioners  appointed  by  his  majesty, 
who  hold  four  quarterly  boards  every  year.  The  official 
establishment  comprises  a  commandant,  adjutant  and  se- 
cretary, a  chaplain,  a  quarter-master,  a  surgeon,  a  matron, 
and  several  subordinate  officers. 

Canterbury,  the  principal  city  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  is  the  metropolitan  see  of  England.  Its  noble 
cathedral  was  the  place  of  interment  of  many  of  our  kings 
and  princes ;  among  whom  are  Henry  the  Fourth  and 
the  Black  Prince.  The  turbulent  and  ambitious  prelate, 
Thomas-A-Becket,  was  murdered  at  one  of  its  altars,  and, 
on  his  being  canonized  as  a  saint,  pilgrims  resorted  to  his 
shrine  from  every  part  of  Europe.  Canterbury  is  an  old 
city,  the  buildings  of  which  have  recently  been  much  im- 
proved. Its  situation  is  in  a  pleasant  valley,  between  hills 
of  gentle  eminence  on  the  banks  of  the  Stour,  which  in- 
sulate the  western  part  of  the  town;  the  vicinity  is  very 
pleasant,  and  the  land  productive  of  excellent  hops.  The 
city  contains  sixteen  parishes  ;  fourteen  churches,  besides 
the  cathedral ;  and  upwards  of  two  thousand  house*.  To 
the  corporation  belong  from  two  to  three  thousand  acres, 
chiefly  in  hop-plantations.  The  cathedral  is  a  magnificent 
Gothic  edifice,  the  choir  of  which  is  the  largest  in  the 
kingdom,  being  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  length  from 
the  western  door  to  the  altar.  Here  are  also  an  extensive 
and  beautiful  terrace,  and  a  bridge,  five  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  long,  and  fourteen  broad,  with  eleven  arches.  The 
city  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  twelve  aldermen, 
and  twenty-four  common-council  men ;  and  has  a  sheriff, 
recorder,  and  four  serjeants-at-mace.  Several  manufac- 
tures of  worsted,  cotton,  silk,  and  muslins,  are  carried 
on  in  Canterbury.  It  sends  two  members  to  parliament. 
— The  distance  from  London  is  fifty-five  miles  and  a 
quarter. 

Chatham,  in  the  same  county,  is  irregularly  built,  but 
very  populous.  It  was  founded  by  Charles  II.  at  the 
termination  of  the  Dutch  war,  but  the  dock  was  begun 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  has  since  been  so  much  improved 
that  it  is  now  the  finest  arsenal  in  the  world.  The  dock- 
yard, including  the  ordnance-wharf,  is  about  a  mile  in 
length,  and  some  of  the  store-rooms  are  nearly  seven 
hundred  feet  long.  The  marine  stores  in  these  magazines 
are  immense,  yet  every  article  is  arranged  in  the  most  ac- 
curate manner.  Twenty  smiths'  forges  are  kept  conti- 
nually at  work  in  time  of  war,  and  some  of  the  anchors 
weigh  nearly  five  tons.  The  new  rope-house  is  one  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length  ;  and  the  cables 
made  in  it  are  one  hundred  and  twenty  fathoms  long,  and 
twenty-two  inches  in  circumference.    The  yard  contains 
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four  docks  for  repairing,  and  six  slips  for  building  new 
vessels.  On  the  ordnance-wharf,  the  guns  of  each  ship 
are  arranged  in  tiers,  with  the  names  of  the  vessels  to 
which  they  belong  marked  above  them.  The  houses  for 
the  officers  of  the  yard,  as  well  as  the  warehouses,  are 
upon  a  grand  scale.  The  victualling-office,  at  the  end 
of  the  town,  is  a  neat  and  commodious  edifice,  from  which 
his  majesty's  ships  at  Chatham  and  Sheerness  are  supplied 
with  provisions.  In  1558,  the  chest  of  Chatham  was  in- 
stituted by  the  seamen  in  the  service  of  Elizabeth,  each 
of  whom  contributed  a  portion  of  his  pay  for  the  relief  of 
the  sufferers  in  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  armada.  The 
Medway  and  the  town  of  Chatham  are  defended  by  the 
castles  of  Upnor  and  Gillingham  :  that  of  Upnor  is  almost 
opposite  to  the  dock  on  the  western  side  of  the  river; 
Gillingham  Castle  is  a  very  strong  fortification,  and  com- 
pletely commands  the  river.  Here  is  a  charitable  institu- 
tion, founded  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  1592,  for  decayed 
mariners  and  shipwrights,  who  have  been  maimed  and  dis- 
abled in  the  navy,  or  who  have  otherwise  been  brought  to 
distress.  The  pensioners  of  this  hospital  have  an  allow- 
ance of  five  shillings  per  week,  and  a  chaldron  of  coals. 
Chatham  is  thirty  miles  distant  from  the  metropolis. 

Dover,  a  considerable  sea-port  town,  and  the  princi- 
pal of  the  cinque  ports,  is  sixteen  miles  distant  from  Can- 
terbury, and  seventy-one  from  London.    The  town  is  si- 
tuate in  a  valley,  surrounded  by  a  semicircle  of  hills  ou 
one  side,  and  by  the  sea  on  the  other.    The  castle  and  the 
fortifications  connected  with  it  are  of  prodigious  strength, 
but  are  of  such  magnitude  as  to  require  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  thousand  men  for  their  defence.    In  time  of 
peace  this  town  reaps  great  profit  from  the  frequent  inter- 
course between  England  and  France  and  the  Netherlands. 
It  is  the  station  of  the  packets,  and  the  shortest  passage 
to  the  continent,  the  distance  across  being  twenty-seven 
miles ;  but,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  straits,  the  two 
lands  are  only  twenty-one  miles  asunder.    The  haven  is 
formed  by  a  gap  in  the  cliffs,  which  are  here  of  great 
elevation.    The  trade  of  the  town  is  principally  confined 
to  fishing,  some  trivial  foreign  commerce,  and  a  traffic 
with  London  and  other  parts,  in  grain  and  different  pro- 
duce of  the  adjacent  country;  and  the  import  in  return  of 
colonial  and  foreign  produce  for  the  consumption  of  the 
town  and  neighbourhood.     The  government  of  Dover 
and  its  dependencies,  Feversham  and  Folkstone,  is  vested 
in  a  mayor,  twelve  jurats,  or  assistants,  chosen  by  the 
mayor  from  among  the  burgesses,  and  twenty-four  com- 
mon-councilmen.    These,  with  the  burgesses,  return  two 
members  to  parliament. 

Chichester,  the  chief  town  of  Sussex,  is  pleasantly 
situated  in  a  valley,  on  the  river  Levant,  which  laves  it  on 
all  sides,  except  the  north.  It  is  a  handsome,  compact, 
and  well-built  city,  containing  five  parish-churches,  be 
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sides  the  cathedral.  The  diocese  comprehends  the  whole 
of  the  county  of  Sussex,  except  twenty-two  peculiar 
parishes.  The  distance  of  the  town  from  the  sea  was 
formerly  a  great  inconvenience  to  the  inhabitants,  but 
this  has  been  remedied  by  the  formation  of  a  canal  to 
Brocklesham  Bay.  Chichester  contains  about  four  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  inhabitants,  and  sends  two  members 
to  parliament ;  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  alder- 
men, and  common-councilmen  ;  four  justices  of  the  peace 
being  chosen  from  the  aldermen.  It ,  is  sixty-two  miles 
from  London. 

Brighton,  or  Brighthelmstone,  distant  from 
London  fifty-three  miles,  is  a  fashionable  resort  for  sea- 
bathing :   an  extensive  beach  extends  four  miles  under 
lofty  cliffs,  and  on  the  other  side  are  wide  open  downs, 
comprised  of  numerous  verdant  hills,   diversified  with 
winding  cavities.     Towards  Shoreham  are  some  pits 
of  a  kind  of  bitumen,  which  might  be  used  in  some  ma- 
nufacture.   When  dried  and  rolled  by  the  waves,  it  forms 
balls  of  various  sizes,  frequent  on  the  beach,  and  for- 
merly used  as  fuel  by  the  poor,  though  since  forbidden, 
on  account  of  the  noxious  smell  which  it  exhales.  Brigh- 
ton  not  only  presents  the  nearest  open  shore  to  the  capital, 
but  is  distinguished  for  the  peculiar  salubrity  of  the  air. 

In  time  of  peace,  packets  sail  from  Brighton  for 
Dieppe,  in  France.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  fishing-boats 
are  kept  by  the  townsmen,  and  some  few  nets  are  made 
here  for  the  prosecution  of  their  trade,  which,  however,  is 
the  only  manufacture  of  the  place.  On  the  fishery,  and 
the  visits  of  strangers  in  summer,  the  inhabitants  chiefly 
depend.  The  town  is  flanked  by  some  batteries,  although, 
from  its  lying  so  low,  it  is  not  observable  from  any  dis- 
tance at  sea.  This  is  one  of  the  favourite  residences  of 
the  Prince  Regent. 

L&wes,  eight  miles  and  a  half  distant  from  Brighton, 
and  forty-nine  from  London,  is  a  handsome  borough  and 
market-town,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ouse.  It  stands 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  surrounded  by  other  hills  of  greater 
eminence,  and  consists  of  one  principal  and  well-built 
street,  declining  down  the  hill  with  several  lanes  and 
narrow  streets  diverging  from  it  on  the  right  and  left. 
The  Ouse  is  here  navigable  for  barges  from  the  harbour 
of  Newhaven,  which  is  six  miles  lower  down.  On  its 
banks  are  different  iron-works,  at  which  small  cannon, 
and  several  useful  articles,  are  cast.  Near  this  town,  in 
1264,  a  sanguinary  battle  was  fought,  between  Henry  III., 
accompanied  by  his  son,  and  the  barons,  headed  by  Si- 
mon de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  in  which  the  king 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  From  a  windmill  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lewes,  a  view  is  afforded,  which,  for 
variety  and  beauty,  is  not  exceeded  in  England,  'compris- 
ing an  ample  scope  of  sea,  a  beautiful  country,  circum- 
jacent towns  and  woods,  and  country-seats.  Lewes  is  a 
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I  borough  by  prescription,  but  not  incorporated,  and  is 
governed  by  constables,  chosen  annually  at  the  court-leet. 
It  has  sent  two  members  to  parliament  since  the  twenty- 
third  of  Edward  I. ;  the  right  of  election  being  in  the 
inhabitants  paying  scot  and  lot.  Lewes  has  a  race-course, 
and  an  annual  horse-race  for  a  king's  plate  of  one  hundred 
guineas. 

Guildford,  the  county-town  of  Surry,  is  a  large 
borough,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  river  Wey,  which 
hence  is  navigable  to  the  Thames.    It  was  formerly  cele- 
brated for  its  trade  in  cloth,  but  this  of  late  years  has  de- 
cayed; that  in  corn,  malt,  and  timber,  forming  at  pre- 
sent the  chief  support  of  its  inhabitants.    Near  the  town  is 
a  race-course,  where  a  plate,  given  by  king  William  III.,  is 
run  for  in  the  Whitsun  week.    Guildford  is  memorable 
as  having  been  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  Prince  Alfred, 
and  six  hundred  of  his  retinue,  in  1036,  by  Godwin,  Earl 
of  Kent.    Towards  the  north,  on  a  small  artificial  mount, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  which  was  a  royal  villa,  in  the 
time  of  the  Saxons,  and  the  spot  where  Henry  I  J.,  John, 
Edward  III.,  and  other  kings  of  England,  used  to  pass 
the  festivals.    The  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  seven 
magistrates,  and  twenty  bailiffs.    The  mayor,  recorder, 
and  two  of  the  bailiffs,  are  justices  of  the  peace  for  the 
corporation  and  liberties,  and  the  mayor  remains  in  the 
commission  of  the  peace  for  twelve  months  after  the  ter- 
mination of  his  mayoralty.    This  town  sends  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament.    It  is  twenty-nine  miles  distant  from 
London. 

Kingston  is  a  handsome  town,  twelve  miles  west- 
south-west  of  London,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 
It  has  a  wooden  bridge  of  twenty  arches,  over  the 
Thames,  for  keeping  which  in  repair,  the  corporation 
has  a  distinct  revenue.  It  has  also  one  of  brick,  over  a 
stream,  which  springs  from  a  cellar,  about  four  miles 
from  the  town.  This  stream  is  of  such  force  as  to  turn 
two  mills.  The  corporation  consists  of  bailiffs,  a  high- 
steward,  recorder,  town-clerk,  Sec.  It  formerly  returned 
members  to  parliament,  but  ceased  to  possess  that  privi- 
lege, by  petition  from  the  corporation.  The  assizes  are 
held  here  alternately  with  Guildford  and  Croydon. 

Richmond  is  a  large  and  beautiful  village,  delightfully 
situate  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  nine  miles  distant  from 
Hyde  Park,  and  three  north  of  Kingston.  On  account 
of  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  it  was  denominated,  by  the 
Saxons,  Sheen,  or  handsome.  It  contains  about  eight 
hundred  and  ninety  houses ;  and  comprises  a  population 
of  four  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-eight  souls. 
The  royal  park  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Richmond  is 
eight  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  an  inclosure  of  two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  acres,  part  converted 
into  a  dairy  and  grazing  farm,  and  part  laid  out  in  plea- 
sure-grounds, which  are  open  to  the  public  every  Sunday, 
9  M 
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from  Midsummer  till  the  end  of  autumn.  The  great  lodge 
was  built  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  when  ranger  of  the 
park;  the  stone  lodge  by  George  I.  The  banks  along  the 
Thames  form  a  noble  terrace,  extending  the  whole  length 
of  the  gardens.  In  1768,  an  observatory  was  erected 
near  the  park,  by  his  present  majesty,  and  furnished  with 
all  kinds  of  astronomical  instruments.  From  a  small  hill 
in  the  park,  called  King  Henry's  Mount,  a  fine  prospect 
is  afforded  of  London  and  Windsor,  with  the  Thames 
and  six  counties.  Over  the  Thames  is  an  elegant  stone 
bridge,  of  five  semi-circular  arches,  which  connects  Rich- 
mond  with  lsleworth.  There  is  here  a  handsome  theatre, 
open  during  the  summer-season,  and  usually  well  fre- 
quented. 

The  summit  of  Richmond  Hill  commands  a  luxuriant 
prospect,  which  Thomson,  who  resided  in  this  beautiful 
place,  has  thus  celebrated  in  his  Seasons  : — 

"  Say,  shall  we  ascend 
"  Thy  hill,  delightful  Sheen?    Here  let  us  sweep 
"  The  boundless  landscape  :  now  the  raptured  eye, 
"  Exulting  swift,  to  huge  Augustus  send; 
"  Now  to  the  sister-hills  and  skirt  her  plain, 
"  To  lofty  Harrow  now,  that  now  to  where 
"  Majestic  Windsor  lifts  his  princely  brow. 
"  In  lovely  contrast  to  this  glorious  view, 
"  Calmly  magnificent,  then  w  ill  we  turn 
"  To  where  the  silver  Thames  first  rural  grows. 
"  There  let  the  feasted  eye  unwearied  stray: 
"  Luxurious,  there,  rove  through  the  pendant  woods, 
"  That  nodding  hang  o'er  Harrington's  retreat; 
"  And  stooping  thence  to  Ham's  embowering  walks, 
"  Here  let  us  trace  the  matchless  vale  of  Thames, 
"  Far-winding  up  to  where  the  muses  haunt, 
"  ToTwit'nam  bowers;  to  royal  Hampton's  pile, 
"  To  Claremont's  terrass'd  height,  and  Esher's  groves, 
"  Enchanting  vale!  bevond  whate'er  the  muse 
"  lias  of  Achaia,  or  Hesperia  sung! 
"  O  vale  of  bliss!  O  softly-swelling  hilts ! 
"  On  w  hich  the  Power  of  Cultivation  lies, 
"  And  joys  to  sec  the  w  onder  of  his  toil. 
"  Heav'ns!  what  a  goodly  prospect  spreads  around, 
"  Of  hills  and  dales,  and  woods,  and  lawns,  and  spires, 
"  And  glitt'ring  towns,  and  gilded  streams,  till  all 
"  The  stretching  landscape  into  smoke  decajs." 

Kew  is  another  beautiful  village  on  the  Thames,  six 
miles  and  a  half  from  London,  and  containing  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  inhabitants,  and  is  famous  for  a  hand- 
some stone  bridge,  of  seven  arches,  over  the  river,  join- 
ing the  village  to  Brentford. 

Kew  Palace  formerly  belonged  to  the  Capel  family, 
and  by  marriage  became  the  property  of  Samuel  Moli- 
neux,  Esq.,  secretary  to  George  II.  when  Prince  of  Wales. 
Frederic,  Prince  of  Wales,  the  father  of  his  present 
majesty,  took  a  long  lease  of  the  house,  which  he  made 
his  frequent  residence ;  and  here  too  occasionally  resided 
his  favourite  poet,  James  Thomson,  the  universally-ad- 
mired author  of  "  The  Seasons."    It  is  now  held  by  his 
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majesty  on  the  same  tenure.  The  house  was  improved  by 
Kent,  and  contains  some  pictures ;  among  which  are  a 
portrait  of  Lord  Burleigh,  and  the  celebrated  picture  of 
the  Florence  Gallery,  by  Zoffani.  In  the  long  room, 
above  stairs,  is  a  set  of  Canaletti's  works.  The  gardens 
were  begun  by  the  late  Prince  of  Wales,  and  finished  by 
the  Princess  Dowager ;  and  of  these  we  shall  give  a  de- 
scription, in  the  words  of  the  late  Sir  William  Chambers. 

"  The  gardens  of  Kew  are  not  very  large ;  nor  is  their 
situation  advantageous,  as  it  is  low,  and  commands  no 
prospects.  Originally,  the  ground  was  one  continued 
dead  flat ;  the  soil  was  in  general  barren,  and  without 
either  wood  or  water.  With  so  many  disadvantages,  it 
was  not  easy  to  produce  any  thing  even  tolerable  in  gar- 
dening ;  but  princely  munificence  overcame  all  difficul- 
ties.   What  was  once  a  desert  is  now  an  Eden. 

"  On  entering  the  garden  from  the  palace,  and  turning 
toward  the  left  band,  the  first  building  which  appears  is 
The  Orangery,  or  Green-House.  The  design  is  mine; 
and  it  was  built  in  1761.  The  front  extends  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  feet ;  the  room  is  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
feet  long,  thirty  feet  wide,  and  twenty-five  high.  In  the 
back  shade  are  two  furnaces  to  heat  flues,  laid  under  the 
pavement  of  the  orangery,  which  are  found  very  neces- 
sary in  times  of  hard  frost. 

"  The  Temple  of  the  Sun  is  situated  in  an  open  grove, 
near  the  orangery,  in  the  way  to  the  exotic  garden.  Its 
figure  is  of  the  circular  peripteros  kind,  but  without  an 
attic  ;  and  there  is  a  particularity  in  the  entablature,  the 
hint  of  which  is  taken  from  one  of  the  temples  of  Balbec. 
The  order  is  Corinthian,  the  columns  fluted,  and  the  en- 
tablature fully  enriched.  Over  each  column,  on  the  frieze, 
are  basso-relievos,  representing  lyres  and  sprigs  of  laurel ; 
and  round  the  upper  part  of  the  cell  are  suspended  fes- 
toons of  fruits  and  flowers.  The  inside  of  the  cell  forms 
a  saloon,  richly  finished  and  gilt.  In  the  centre  of  its 
cove  is  represented  the  sun  ;  and  on  the  frieze,  in  twelve 
compartments,  surrounded  with  branches  of  laurel,  are 
represented  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  in  basso-relievo.  This 
building  was  erected  in  1761. 

"  Contiguous  to  the  exotic  garden  is  the  Flower  Garden, 
of  which  the  principal  entrance,  with  a  stand  on  each 
side  of  it  for  rare  flowers,  forms  one  end.  The  two 
sides  are  inclosed  with  high  trees,  and  the  end  facing  the 
principal  entrance  is  occupied  by  an  aviary  of  a  vast  depth, 
in  which  are  kept  a  numerous  collection  of  birds,  both 
foreign  and  domestic.  The  parterre  is  divided  by  walks 
into  a  great  number  of  beds,  in  which  all  kinds  of  beauti- 
ful flowers  are  to  be  seen  during  the  greatest  part  of  the 
year ;  and  in  its  centre  is  a  basin  of  water,  stocked  with 
gold-fish. 

"  From  the  flower  garden,  a  short  w  inding  walk  leads  to 
the  Menagerie.    It  is  of  an  oval  figure;  the  centre  is 
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occupied  by  a  large  basin  of  water,  surrounded  by  a  walk  ; 
and  the  whole  is  inclosed  by  a  range  of  large  cages,  in 
which  are  kept  great  numbers  of  Chinese  and  Tartarian 
pheasants,  beside  many  other  large  exotic  birds.  The 
basin  is  stocked  with  such  water-fowl  as  are  too  tender  to 
live  on  the  lake;  and  in  the  middle  of  it  stands  a  pavilion, 
of  an  irregular  octagon  plan,  designed  by  me,  in  imitation 
of  a  Chinese-opening,  and  executed  in  1760. 

"  Near  the  menagerie  stands  The  Temple  of  Bellona, 
designed  and  built  by  me  in  1760.  It  is  of  the  prostyle 
kind  ;  the  portico  tetrastyle  Doric  ;  the  metopes  alternately 
enriched  with  helmets  and  daggers,  and  vases  and  pa- 
teras.  The  cell  is  rectangular,  and  of  a  sequialteral  pro- 
portion, but  closer,  with  an  elliptical  dome,  from  which 
it  receives  the  light. 

"  Passing  from  the  menagerie  toward  the  lake,  in  a  so- 
litary walk  on  the  left,  is  The  Temple  of  Pan,  of  the  mo- 
nopterous  kind,  but  closer  on  the  side  toward  the  thicket, 
in  order  to  make  it  serve  for  a  seat.  It  is  of  the  Doric 
order;  the  profile  imitated  from  that  of  the  theatre  of 
Marcellus  at  Rome,  and  the  metopes  enriched  with  ox- 
skulls  and  pateras.    It  was  built  by  me  in  1758. 

"  Not  far  from  the  last  described,  on  an  eminence, 
stands  The  Temple  of  Eolus,  like  that  of  Pan,  of  the 
monopterous  figure.  The  order  is  a  Composite,  in  which 
the  Doric  is  predominant.  Within  the  columns  is  a  large 
semicircular  niche,  serving  as  a  seat,  which  revolves  on  a 
pivot,  and  may  with  great  ease  be  turned  by  one  hand 
to  any  position,  notwithstanding  its  size.  The  Temple 
of  Solitude  is  situated  very  near  the  south  front  of  the 
palace. 

"At  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  near  the  Temple  of  Eolus, 
stands  a  Chinese  octagon  building  of  two  stories,  built, 
many  years  ago,  from  the  designs  of  Goupy.  It  is  called 
The  House  of  Confucius.  The  lower  story  consists  of 
one  room  and  two  closets;  and  the  upper  story  is  one  little 
saloon,  commanding  a  very  pleasing  prospect  over  the 
lake  and  gardens.  Its  walls  and  ceiling  are  painted  with 
grotesque  ornaments,  and  little  historical  subjects  relating 
to  Confucius,  with  several  transactions  of  the  Christian 
missions  in  China.  The  sofa  and  chairs  were  designed  by 
Kent,  tnd  their  seats  and  backs  are  covered  with  tapestry 
of  the  Gobelins.  In  a  thicket,  near  the  House  of  Con- 
fucius, is  erected  the  engine  which  supplies  the  lake  and 
basins  in  the  gardens  with  water.  It  was  contrived  by 
Mr.  Smeaton,  and  executed  in  1761.  It  answeis  perfectly 
well,  raising,  by  two  horses,  upwards  of  three  thousand 
six  hundred  hogsheads  of  water  in  twelve  hours. 

"  From  the  House  of  Confucius,  a  covered  walk  leads 
to  a  grove,  where  is  placed  a  semi-octagon  seat,  designed 
by  Kent.  A  winding  walk,  on  the  right  of  the  grove, 
leads  to  an  open  plain ;  on  one  side  of  which,  backed 
with  thickets,  on  a  rising  ground,  is  placed  a  Corinthian 
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colonnade,  designed  and  built  by  me  in  1760,  and  called 
The  Theatre  of  Augusta. 

u  The  Temple  of  Victory  is  the  next  object.  It  stands 
on  a  hill,  and  was  built  in  commemoration  of  the  victory 
obtained  in  1759,  near  Minden,  by  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick,  over  Marshal  de  Contades. 

"  The  figure  is  the  circular  peripteros ;  the  order  Ionic 
decastyle,  fluted  and  richly  finished.  The  frieze  is  adorned 
with  foliage,  and  round  the  attic  are  suspended  festoons 
of  laurel.  The  cell,  which  commands  a  pretty  prospect 
towards  Richmond,  and  over  Middlesex,  is  neatly  finished 
with  stucco  ornaments.  Those  on  the  ceiling  represent 
standards  and  other  French  trophies.  The  whole  was 
designed  by  me,  and  executed  in  1759. 

u  As  you  pass  from  the  Temple  of  Victory,  toward  the 
upper  part  of  the  gardens,  are  seen  the  ruins  of  an  arch, 
surrounded  by  several  vestiges  of  other  structures.  Its 
description  will  be  given  hereafter. 

"  The  upper  part  of  the  garden  composes  a  large 
wilderness,  on  the  border  of  which  stands  a  Moresque 
building,  commonly  called  The  Alhambra,  consisting  of  a 
saloon,  fronted  with  a  portico  of  coupled  columns,  and 
crowned  with  a  lantern. 

"  On  an  open  space,  near  the  centre  of  the  same 
wilderness,  is  erected  the  tower,  commonly  called  The 
Great  Pagoda.  It  was  begun  in  the  autumn  of  the  year 
1761,  and  covered  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1762.  The 
design  is  an  imitation  of  the  Chinese  Taa.  The  base  is 
a  regular  octagon,  forty-nine  feet  in  diameter ;  and  the 
superstructure  is  likewise  a  regular  octagon  on  its  plan, 
and  in  its  elevation  composed  of  ten  prisms,  which  form 
the  ten  different  stories  of  the  building.  The  lowest  of 
these  is  twenty-six  feet  in  diameter,  exclusive  of  the  portico 
which  surrounds  it,  and  eighteen  feet  high  ;  the  second  is 
twenty-five  feet  in  diameter,  and  seventeen  feet  high  ;  and 
all  the  rest  diminish  in  diameter  and  height,  in  the  same 
arithmetical  proportion,  to  the  ninth  story,  which  is 
eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  ten  feet  high  :  the  tenth 
story  is  seventeen  feet  in  diameter,  and,  with  the  covering, 
twenty  feet  high  ;  and  the  finishing  on  the  top  is  seventeen 
feet  high  :  so  that  the  whole  structure,  from  the  base  to 
the  top  of  the  fleuron,  is  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  feet. 
Each  story  finishes  with  a  projecting  roof,  after  the  Chinese 
manner,  covered  with  plates  of  varnished  iron  of  different 
colours,  and  round  each  of  them  is  a  gallery  inclosed  with 
a  rail.  All  the  angles  of  the  roof  are  adorned  with  large 
dragons,  eighty  in  number,  covered  with  a  kind  of  thin 
glass  of  various  colours,  which  produces  a  most  dazzling 
reflection ;  and  the  whole  ornament  at  the  top  is  double 
gilt.  The  walls  of  the  building  are  composed  of  very 
hard  bricks;  the  outside  of  well-coloured  and  well-matched 
greystocks,  neatly  laid,  and  with  such  care,  that  there  is 
not  the  least  crack  in  the  whole  structure,  notwithstanding 
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its  great  height,  and  the  expedition  with  which  it  was 
built.  The  staircase  is  in  the  centre  of  the  building.  The 
prospects  open  as  you  advance  in  height;  and  from  the 
top  you  command  a  very  extensive  view  on  all  sides,  and, 
in  some  directions,  upwards  of  forty  miles  distant,  over  a 
rich  and  variegated  country. 

"  Near  the  grand  pagoda,  on  a  rising  ground,  backed 
with  thickets,  stands  The  Mosque,  which  was  designed 
and  built  by  me  in  the  year  1761. 

"  In  the  way  from  the  mosque,  toward  the  palace,  is 
a  Gothic  building,  the  front  representing  a  cathedral. 

"  The  gallery  of  antiques  was  designed  by  me,  and  ex- 
ecuted in  1757. 

"  Proceeding  from  the  last-mentioned  building,  toward 
the  palace,  near  the  banks  of  the  lake,  stands  The  Temple 
of  Arethusa,  a  small  Ionic  building  of  four  columns.  It 
was  designed  and  built  by  me  in  1758. 

"  Near  it  is  a  bridge,  thrown  over  a  narrow  channel  of 
water,  and  leading  to  the  island  in  the  lake.  The  design 
is,  in  a  great  measure,  taken  from  one  of  Palladio's 
wooden  bridges.    It  was  erected  in  one  night. 

"  In  various  parts  of  the  garden  are  erected  covered 
seats,  executed  from  two  designs  composed  by  me  in 
1738. 

"  There  is  also  a  temple,  designed  by  me,  in  comme- 
moration of  the  peace  of  1763.  The  portico  is  hexa- 
style  Ionic,  the  columns  fluted,  the  entablature  enriched, 
and  the  tympan  of  the  pediment  adorned  with  basso- 
relievos.  The  cell  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  the 
ends  of  which  are  inclosed  by  semicircular  sweeps,  where- 
in are  niches  to  receive  statues.  It  is  richly  furnished 
with  stucco  ornaments,  allusive  to  the  occasion  on  which 
it  was  erected. 

"  The  Ruin  was  designed  and  built  by  me  in  1759,  to 
make  a  passage  for  carriages  and  cattle  over  one  of  the 
principal  walks  of  the  garden.  My  intention  was  to 
imitate  a  Roman  antiquity,  built  with  brick,  with  an  in- 
crustation of  stone.  The  design  is  a  triumphal  arch, 
originally  with  three  apertures ;  but  two  of  them  are  now 
closed  up,  and  converted  into  rooms,  to  which  you  enter 
by  doors  made  in  the  sides  of  the  principal  arch.  The 
soffit  of  the  principal  arch  is  enriched  with  coffers  and 
roses,  and  both  the  fronts  of  the  structure  are  rustic.  The 
north  front  is  confined  between  rocks,  overgrown  with 
briers  and  other  wild  plants,  and  topped  with  thickets, 
amongst  which  are  seen  several  columns  and  other  frag- 
ments of  buildings ;  and  at  a  little  distance  beyond  the 
arch  is  seen  an  antique  statue  of  a  muse.  The  central 
structure  of  the  ruins  is  bounded  on  each  side  by  a  range 
of  arches.  A  great  quantity  of  cornices,  and  other  frag- 
ments, are  spread  over  the  ground,  seemingly  fallen  from 
the  building ;  and  in  the  thickets  on  each  side  are  seen 
several  remains  of  piers,  brick  walls,  Sec." 
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These  gardens  are  opened  every  Sunday,  from  Mid- 
summer to  the  end  of  autumn.  The  Exotic  Garden, 
which  was  in  its  infancy  when  Sir  William  Chambers 
wrote  his  account,  has  been  enriched  with  a  great  number 
of  new  plants,  particularly  from  New  South  Wales. 

Norwich,  the  capital  of  Norfolk,  and  the  chief  city 
in  the  eastern  part  of  England,  contains  thirty-six  churches, 
besides  the  cathedral;  and,  in  1801,  its  population  was 
thirty-six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-four.  The  town 
is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill ;  and,  from  its  being  so 
generally  interspersed  with  gardens,  it  has  been  sometimes 
styled  "  the  city  in  an  orchard."  Norwich  has  for  many 
centuries  been  famous  for  its  manufactures,  which  are 
supposed  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  England  by 
the  Flemings,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  at  a  place  called 
Worsted,  whence  the  name  of  that  article.  The  present 
staples  are  fine  camlets,  worsted  damasks,  flowered  satins, 
bombazines,  cotton  cloths,  shawls,  cotton-thread  lace, 
and  other  fancy  articles.  Its  trade  in  linen,  called  Suffolk 
hempen,  is  likewise  considerable.  The  weaving  of  the 
different  goods  is  confined  to  the  city  ;  but  the  operations 
of  spinning  and  preparing  the  wool  give  employment  to 
the  poor  of  most  of  the  small  towns  and  villages  in  the 
county.  The  principal  wools  used  are  those  of  Lincoln 
and  Leicestershire;  the  Yorkshire  clothiers  taking  those  of 
Norfolk.  The  goods  manufactured  are  partly  consumed 
at  home,  and  partly  shipped  for  various  countries,  par- 
ticularly to  Spain  and  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  East- 
Indies,  to  Germany,  Holland,  France,  and  Russia. 

The  precise  time  at  which  Norwich  was  founded  is 
unknown;  but,  between  the  years  1083  and  1086,  in 
which  a  general  survey  of  the  kingdom  was  made,  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  third  city  in  point  of  population,  being 
exceeded  by  London  and  York  alone.  In  1348,  such 
had  been  its  increase  in  size,  that  fifty-eight  thousand  per- 
sons within  the  city  and  suburbs  were  carried  off  by  the 
plague.  The  principal  buildings  in  Norwich  are  its  an- 
cient castle,  the  precinct  of  which  contains  six  acres,  one 
rood,  and  thirteen  perches;  and  its  cathedral,  3aid  to 
have  been  erected  in  1094.  The  city  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  recorder,  steward,  two  sheriffs,  twenty-four  alder- 
men, and  sixty  common-councilmen ;  and  has  a  town- 
clerk,  sword-bearer,  and  several  inferior  officeri.  The 
mayor  is  chosen  by  the  freemen  ;  the  two  sheriffs,  one  by 
the  aldermen,  and  one  by  the  freemen  ;  and  the  aldermen, 
by  the  freemen  of  the  several  wards.  The  recorder  and 
steward,  whilst  in  office,  are  justices  of  the  peace  for  the 
city  and  liberties  ;  the  mayor  afterwards  for  life.  The 
freemen  and  corporation  return  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment. Norwich  has  a  handsome  vauxhall  and  theatre, 
and  is  one  hundred  and  nine  miles  distant  from  London. 

Yarmouth  is  a  sea-port  and  borough,  situate  on  a 
peninsula,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  county,  con- 
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taining  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  houses, 
and  fourteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-five  inha- 
bitants. The  borough  consists  of  four  main  streets, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  lanes,  so  narrow,  that  the 
carriages  used  are  made  low,  and  with  the  wheels  under- 
neath, in  order  to  enable  them  to  pass.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  with  ten  gates  and  sixteen  towers.  The  bay  is 
very  handsome,  with  an  excellent  beach  for  bathing,  and 
a  jetty,  which  extends  one  hundred  and  ten  paces  into 
the  sea.  This  town  is  admirably  situated  for  commerce 
as  well  as  for  the  fishery,  as,  by  means  of  its  rivers,  it  has 
a  ready  communication  with  Norwich,  and  various  parts 
on  this  side  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  to  which  it  forwards 
foreign  articles  imported,  with  fish,  coal,  timber,  iron, 
and  other  goods,  brought  coastwise ;  receiving  for  ship- 
ment in  return,  corn,  malt,  and  manufactured  goods.  Its 
harbour  will  noi  admit  vessels  of  large  Lurthen,  but  is 
very  convenient  for  business,  small  ships  lying  along  its 
quay. 

Yarmouth  has  a  trade  with  the  Baltic,  Holland,  Por- 
tugal, and  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  likewise  sends  ships  to 
the  Greenland  fishery  ;  but  the  most  beneficial  commerce, 
as  being  the  pure  gain  of  labour  alone,  is  its  fishery, 
carried  on  in  May  and  June  for  mackerel,  and  in  Octo- 
ber and  November  tor  herrings.  The  former  are  sent  by 
land-carriage  up  the  country,  or  by  sea  to  London.  The 
herrings  are  cured  by  first  salting,  and  then  drying  them 
in  wood-smoke  ;  and,  under  the  name  of  red  herrings,  are 
either  consumed  at  home,  or  exported  to  catholic  coun- 
tries. Sixty  thousand  barrels  of  these  are  generally  cured 
here  in  a  season.  Yarmouth  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
eighteen  aldermen,  a  recorder,  and  thirty-six  common- 
councilmen ;  and  returns  two  members  to  parliament, 
chosen  by  the  burgesses  at  large.  Yarmouth  is  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  miles  distant  from  London. 

Ipswich,  the  county-town  of  Suffolk,  is  situate  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Orwell,  sixty-nine  miles  distant  from 
London,  and  contains  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
twenty-one  houses,  and  eleven  thousand  two  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  inhabitants.  This  is  a  very  handsome  town, 
the  houses  being  generally  well  built,  and  all  the  streets 
paved.  Over  the  river  there  is  a  stone  bridge,  and  on  its 
banks  are  a  commodious  quay  and  custom-house.  Here 
are  also  a  very  ancient  building,  now  the  town-hall,  but 
formerly  St.  Mildred's  Church ;  a  shire-hall,  in  which  the 
sessions  are  held  ;  a  new  and  extensive  county-goal ;  an 
episcopal  palace ;  a  free-school ;  a  good  library ;  and  a 
hospital  for  lunatics,  which  also  serves  as  a  workhouse, 
where  idle  and  Vagabond  persons  are  kept  at  labour.  The 
trade  of  the  town  consists  chiefly  in  the  shipment  of 
malt  and  corn  for  London,  and  timber  for  the  different 
dock-yards ;  and  in  the  import  of  East  and  West  India 
goods  from  the  metropolis,  and  some  few  ship-loads  of 
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wine  from  Portugal  and  Spain.  It  has  lately  employed 
some  vessels  in  the  Greenland  fishery.  Vessels  of  burthen 
do  not  come  up  to  the  town,  but  stop  at  a  distance  below. 
The  tide  rises  twelve  feet,  but  the  river  at  low  water  is 
nearly  dry.  About  a  mile  from  the  town  is  the  race-course; 
and  extensive  barracks  have  lately  been  erected  here  for 
infantry  and  cavalry.  It  is  a  borough  and  corporate  town, 
governed  by  two  bailiffs,  a  recorder,  twelve  portmen, 
two  chamberlains,  two  coroners,  and  twenty-four  com- 
mon-councilmen.  It  sends  two  members  to  parliament, 
the  bailiffs  being  the  returning  offiuers. 

Buky  St.  Edmund's,  a  borough  and  market-town,  of 
two  parishes,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  gentle  ascent, 
laved  by  the  river  Lark,  which  forms  a  semicircle  round 
the  town.  It  is  twenty-four  miles  distant  from  Ipswich, 
and  seventy-one,  by  Chelmsford,  from  London  ;  contains 
one  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  houses,  and 
seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-five  inhabitants.  It 
is  a  corporation,  governed  by  a  recorder  and  twelve  bur- 
gesses, one  of  whom  is  annually  chosen  alderman,  and 
who,  for  the  time  being,  acts  as  chief  magistrate,  while  six 
others  are  assistant-justices.  It  has  also  a  coroner,  and 
twenty-four  common-councilmen ;  by  whom,  and  by  the 
burgesses,  the  two  members  are  returned  to  parliament. 
Bury  is  a  handsome,  clean,  and  well-paved  town,  extending 
about  a  mile  from  east  to  west,  and  two  miles  from  north 
to  south.  There  was  once  a  magnificent  abbey  here, 
founded  by  Sigebert,  King  of  the  East  Angles,  the  most 
richly  endowed  of  any  in  England  ;  some  of  the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  shewn.  The  only  manufacture  of  Bury  is 
the  spinning  of  worsted  and  making  of  yarn.  There  is  here 
a  great  cattle-fair  in  the  winter  ;  and  a  fair  in  the  spring 
and  autumn,  both  of  which  are  much  frequented.  Among 
the  public  edifices  must  be  noticed  a  spacious  guildhall, 
in  which  the  assizes  for  the  county  are  held ;  a  handsome 
market-place,  and  a  small  but  elegant  theatre. 

Cambridge,  the  county-town  of  Cambridgeshire, 
and  the  seat  of  a  noble  university,  is  a  large  and  popu- 
lous borough,  on  the  united  stream  of  the  Cam  and  the 
Granta,  and  contains  fourteen  parish-churches,  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  thirty-three  houses,  and  ten  thou- 
sand and  eighty-seven  inhabitants.  The  corporation  con- 
sists of  a  mayor,  high  steward,  recorder,  thirteen  alder- 
men, twenty-four  common-councilmen,  a  town-clerk,  &c. 
It  is  situated  fifty-one  miles  from  London,  and  is  reputed 
to  have  risen  from  the  ruins  of  Camboritum,  now  Grand- 
chester,  a  village  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Cambridge. 
The  police  of  Cambridge  is  under  the  joint  regulation  of 
the  university  and  corporation,  the  vice-chancellor  being 
always  a  magistrate,  by  virtue  of  his  office.  The  chief 
trade  of  Cambridge,  exclusive  of  that  arising  out  of  its 
population,  consists  in  dispersing  such  parts  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  Isle  of  Ely  as  are  not  forwarded  to  Lynn, 
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among  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  the 
coal-trade,  and  malting.  There  are  also  some  oil-presses 
on  different  rivulets  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Previously  to  the  foundation  of  the  different  colleges 
in  this  university,  the  students  lodged  and  boarded  in  the 
tradesmen's  houses,  and  held  their  exercises  and  disputa- 
tions in  inns  or  halls,  hired  for  that  purpose.  At  present 
there  are  twelve  colleges  and  four  halls  :  viz.  Peterhouse 
College,  founded  by  Hugh  Balsham,  Bishop  of  Ely,  in 
1257  ;  Gonville  and  Cuius  College,  founded  by  Dr.  Gon- 
ville,  in  1348,  and  augmented  by  Dr.  Caius,  in  1557; 
Corpus  Christi  College,  founded  by  Henry,  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  in  1350;  King's  College,  founded  by  Henry 
VL.,  in  1441  ;  Queen's  College,  founded  by  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  in  1446;  Jesus'  College,  founded  by  Alcock, 
Bishop  of  Ely,  in  1497  ;  Christ's  College,  founded  by 
Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond,  in  1505;  St.  John's 
College  and  Magdalen  College,  founded  by  Stafford, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  1509  and  1519;  Trinity  Col- 
lege, founded  by  Henry  VII.,  in  1546;  Emanuel  College, 
founded  by  Sir  W.  Mildmay,  in  1584;  Sydney  College, 
founded  by  the  Countess  of  Sussex,  in  1598  ;  Clare  II, ill, 
founded  by  the  Countess  of  Chester,  in  1340;  Pembroke 
Hall,  founded  by  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  in  1347; 
Trinity  Hall,  founded  by  Bateman,  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
in  1353  ;  and  Catherine  Hall,  founded  by  Dr.  Wood- 
lark,  in  1474.  Of  these  edifices  the  most  deserving  of 
notice  are,  King's  College,  a  magnificent  building,  three 
hundred  feet  long.  The  chapel  of  this  college  is  a  tine 
piece  of  Gothic  architecture,  three  hundred  and  four  feet 
by  seventy-three,  and  ninety-one  feet  high,  with  not  a 
single  pillar  to  sustain  its  roofs,  which  are  two,  having  a 
vacancy  between  them  of  ten  feet.  Queen's  College, 
with  a  fine  grove  and  gardens  on  both  sides  the  river. 
Gonville  and  Caius  College,  near  the  middle  of  the  town, 
north  of  the  senate-house.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  a 
statue  in  the  chapel  of  this  college,  in  which  he  was  a 
student ;  and  its  inner  court  is  esteemed  the  most  hand- 
some of  any  in  the  whole  university.  The  senate-house 
of  the  university  is  also  a  fine  building,  the  gallery  of 
which  will  contain  one  thousand  persons. 

The  city  of  Ely,  situate  on  the  south-eastern  bank  of 
the  Ouse,  above  its  junction  with  the  Cam,  is  a  town  of 
great  antiquity,  and  is  the  centre  of  the  trade  with  the  fens 
of  Cambridgeshire.  It  has  but  one  good  street,  which  is 
well  paved ;  the  others  are  mean  and  dirty.  The  cathe- 
dral, which  is  the  principal  ornament  of  the  city,  was 
begun  before  1093,  and  finished  in  1 106.  It  has  a  stately 
lantern,  supported  by  eight  pillars,  so  slightly  built,  that  it 
appears  to  quiver  with  every  blast  of  wind.  The  length  of 
the  cathedral  is  five  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet,  its  breadth 
one  hundred  and  ninety,  the  height  of  its  roof  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  feet,  of  the  western  tower  and  steeple 
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two  hundred  and  seventy.  In  conjunction  with  Cam- 
bridge, Ely  sends  two  members  to  parliament ;  and, 
having  lost  its  ancient  charter,  the  chief  government  of 
the  place  is  vested  in  the  bishop,  who  has  the  appoint- 
ment of  judges  to  hold  the  assizes,  as  well  as  magistrates 
to  hold  the  quarter-sessions.  The  soil  in  the  neighbour- 
hood is  uncommonly  rich,  and  is  chiefly  laid  out  in  garden- 
grounds,  which  supply  the  whole  country,  as  far  as  Cam- 
bridge, with  fruit  and  vegetables :  the  strawberries,  espe- 
cially, are  celebrated.  Ely  is  sixty-seven  miles  and  a 
half  distant  from  London,  and  contains  seven  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  houses,  with  three  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  inhabitants. 

Truko,  in  Cornwall,  is  a  borough  and  market-town, 
governed  by  a  mayor,  four  aldermen,  twenty-four  bur- 
gesses, and  a  recorder,  and,  as  the  chief  of  the  boroughs, 
it  may  be  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  county.  It  is 
a  well-built  handsome  town,  situated  between  two  small 
rivers,  the  mouths  of  which  form  a  convenient  harbour 
for  light  vessels.  The  mayor  of  the  town  is  at  the  same 
time  mayor  of  Falmouth,  a  sea-port,  nine  miles  towards 
the  south.  It  is  one  of  the  stannary  towns,  at  which  the 
lord-warden  holds  his  parliaments.  The  principal  traffic 
of  its  inhabitants  consists  in  exporting  tin  and  copper  ore, 
which  abound  in  the  parishes  north  and  south  of  the  road 
leading  hence  to  Redruth.  Truro  is  two  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  miles  distant  from  London  :  it  contains  three 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  houses,  and  two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  inhabitants;  and  sends  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament. 

Penzance,  a  sea-port,  market,  and  stannary  town,  is 
situate  on  the  neck  of  the  western  peninsula  of  Cornwall, 
at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from 
London.  It  has  a  handsome  pier,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  ships  belonging  to  the  port,  notwithstanding 
the  harbour  is  almost  dry  at  low  water.  The  town  is 
regular  and  well  built,  and  the  adjacent  country  extremely 
beautiful.  Owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  it  is 
much  resorted  to  by  invalids.  The  exports  of  Penzance 
consist  chiefly  of  pilchards,  fished  in  Mount's  Bay,  ad- 
joining ;  and  in  tin,  of  which  great  quantities  are  produced 
in  the  neighbourhood.  About  half  a  mile  from  this 
town,  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  is  the  entrance  of  the 
Wherry  Mine,  in  which  the  vein  is  pursued  at  a  depth 
of  seventeen  fathoms  below  the  waves ;  the  steam-engine, 
fixed  on  the  shore,  pumping  up  the  water  which  oozes 
through  the  roof,  or  rises  from  springs,  by  means  of  a  rod, 
which  extends  from  the  engine  to  the  shaft,  a  length  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  fathoms.  The  upper  part  of  the 
shaft  resembles  an  immense  iron  chimney,  elevated  about 
twelve  feet  above  high-water,  and  a  narrow  platform  leads 
to  it  from  the  beach  ;  close  to  it  is  the  engine  shaft,  through 
which  the  water  is  brought  up  from  below.    The  inclitia- 
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tion  of  the  lode  is  towards  the  north,  about  six  feet  dip  in 
a  fathom  ;  its  breadth  about  ten  fathoms. 

Falmouth,  situate  on  the  south-western  side  of  a 
creek,  a  short  distance  from  the  sea,  and  two  hundred 
and  eighty  miles  from  London,  is  a  sea-port  and  market- 
town,  possessing  a  considerable  commerce,  and  largely 
concerned  in  the  pilchard-fishery.  It  also  derives  im- 
mense profits  from  being  the  refuge  and  resort  of  vessels 
detained  at  the  chops  of  the  channel  by  contrary  winds. 
The  town  itself  is  tolerably  well  built,  but  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  irregular.  The  harbour  has  depth  of  water 
to  admit  of  the  largest  vessels  laying  to  the  quays,  and  is 
large  enough  to  contain,  on  emergency,  the  whole  British 
navy.  It  is  defended  by  two  castles ;  that  towards  the 
east,  called  St.  Maw's,  stands  on  a  point  of  land  three 
miles  across  the  harbour ;  that  westward,  called  Penden- 
nis,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  on  the  opposite 
side.  Both  were  built  by  Henry  VIII.,  were  considerably 
improved  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  are  now  strongly  for- 
tified, and  garrisoned  by  invalids.  Near  the  middle  of  the 
entrance  lies  the  Black  Rock,  supposed  to  have  been  once 
an  island  on  which  the  Carthaginians  used  to  traffic  with 
the  natives.  Falmouth  is  the  station  whence  the  packets 
sail  for  Jamaica,  the  Leeward  Islands,  America,  the  Bra- 
zils, Corunna,  and  Lisbon.  It  contains  four  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  houses,  and  three  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eighty-four  inhabitants. 

Exetek,  the  principal  town  of  Devonshire,  is  situated 
on  a  small  hill,  and  extends  along  its  slope  to  the  edge  of 
the  river  Exe,  on  the  western  side  of  which  it  stands.  Seen 
ffom  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  its  appearance  is  grand 
and  imposing.  The  houses  are,  in  general,  well-built, 
and  many  of  them  elegant;  and  the  magnificent  cathedral, 
towering  above  from  the  centre,  at  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
impress  on  the  mind  of  a  spectator  a  lofty,  but  just,  idea 
of  the  opulence  of  the  city.  It  is  of  great  antiquity,  aud, 
from  the  number  of  monasteries  which  it  contained,  was 
called  Monks'  Town.  This  appellation,  in  940,  was 
changed  by  Athelstan  to  that  of  Isexcester,  or  the  City  of 
the  Isex,  or  Ex,  whence,  by  abbreviation,  its  present 
name  is  derived.  The  cathedral  was  begun  in  932,  and 
was  earned  on,  under  various  bishops,  for  four  hundred 
years  before  it  was  completed,  the  original  plan  having 
been  successively  adopted  by  each  bishop,  so  that  the 
greatest  uniformity  prevails.  It  is  three  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-two feet  long,  and  seventy-two  broad,  and  contains  the 
largest  organ  in  England,  the  diameter  of  the  greatest  pipe 
being  fifteen  inches.  The  west  end  of  the  church  is  or- 
namented with  statues  of  the  patriarchs.  The  see  has 
been  several  times  removed.  It  was  at  first  erected  at 
Bodmin,  whence  it  was  transferred  to  Taunton,  then  to 
Crediton,  and  lastly,  in  1094,  to  Exeter.  The  city  is 
about  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  encompassed 


by  a  wall,  within  which  there  are  fifteen  churches,  besides 
chapels,  with  four  churches  without  the  wall.  The  num-* 
ber  of  its  main  streets  are  four,  all  of  them  well-paved, 
and  meeting  at  a  point  called  Cartfax,  from  the  Norman 
quatre  voix,  or  four  roads.  In  the  north-east  of  the  city 
is  a  castle,  called  Rougemont,  from  the  red  colour  of  the 
soil  on  which  it  stands.  This  castle  is  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  by  the  West  Saxons,  and  was  of  considerable 
strength,  as  well  from  its  natural  position  as  by  artificial  for- 
tifications. Within  the  city  are  several  charitable  foun- 
dations, among  which  the  hospital  for  lunatics  is  extremely 
well  contrived,  and  possesses  every  requisite  accommoda- 
tion. It  has  also  a  sessions-house,  prisons  for  debtors  and 
malefactors,  an  elegant  circus,  and  a  theatre.  The  bridge 
over  the  Exe  is  a  handsome  building,  with  houses  on  each 
side.  The  present  haven  was  made  in  1G97,  by  means  of 
flood-gates  placed  on  the  river,  by  which  a  head  of  water 
of  ten  feet  is  retained,  aud  vessels  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  tons  can  come  up  to  the  quay.  Above  the  quay,  on 
a  rising  ground  open  to  the  south  and  west,  is  a  fine 
terrace,  called  the  Friars,  which  commands  a  delightful 
view  of  the  circumjacent  country.  The  city  is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  twenty-four  aldermen,  four  bailiffs,  a  recorder, 
chamberlain,  sheriff,  town-clerk,  &c,  and  returns  two 
members  to  parliament.  Exeter  is  the  seat  of  a  very  con- 
siderable commerce,  both  external  and  domestic.  The 
chief  articles  of  its  export  are  coarse  woollen  goods,  such 
as  serges,  druggets,  duroys,  long-ells,  &c.  These  are 
sent  to  Germany,  Holland,  Portugal,  Spain,  France, 
Italy,  and  the  East-Indies.  For  the  manufacture  of  these 
goods,  about  four  thousand  bags  of  wool  are  annually 
imported  at  Exeter  from  Kent,  the  remainder  required  is 
the  produce  of  Devonshire,  Somersetshire,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring parts.  Exeter  also  exports  large  quantities  of 
corn,  particularly  oats,  for  the  London  market.  The  chief 
articles  of  import  are  hemp,  iron,  timber,  tallow,  and 
masts,  from  the  Baltic  ;  wine,  brandy,  fruit,  oil,  and  dye- 
ing drugs,  from  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  and  France;  taken 
in  return  for  fish,  obtained  by  the  ships  which  it  sends  to 
Newfoundland.  Oil  and  blubber,  and  seal-skins,  from  the 
Greenland  fishery,  are  likewise  brought  hither  in  large  quan- 
tities by  the  ships  in  that  trade  belonging  to  the  city.  A 
number  of  vessels  are  also  employed  in  the  coal-trade, 
an  article  with  which  it  supplies  the  neighbouring  country, 
and  which  is  brought  in  part  from  Wales,  and  partly  from 
tire  northern  collieries.  Exeter  is  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  miles  distant  from  London,  and  contains,  according 
to  the  most  recent  account,  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-six  houses,  and  seventeen  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight  inhabitants. 

Plymouth  is  a  sea-port,  borough,  aud  market-town, 
possessing  a  population  of  forty-three  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-four  inhabitants,  of  whom,  in  1801,  seven 
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thousand  three  hundred  and  eight  were  employed  in  various 
trades  and  manufactures.  It  is  situated  at  the  influx  of 
the  Plym  and  the  Tamer  into  the  Channel.  The  mouth  of 
the  Plym  is  called  the  Catwater ;  of  the  Tamer,  Hamoaze. 
The  Sound  is  so  capacious  as  to  be  able  to  receive  one 
thousand  sail  of  large  ships.  This  is  now  one  of  the  most 
considerable  sea-ports  of  the  kingdom,  although  some 
centuries  back  it  consisted  of  only  two  small  fishing  towns. 
Its  double  harbour  first  attracted  the  notice  of  the  govern- 
ment, and,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  being  much  ex- 
posed to  the  depredations  of  the  French,  several  strong 
batteries  for  its  defence  were  erected,  with  a  citadel  oppo- 
site to  Nicholas  Island,  containing  a  large  store-house,  and 
five  regular  bastions.  It  has  since  had  other  forts  con- 
structed, so  as  to  place  it  out  of  danger  from  the  attack 
of  an  enemy.  Two  miles  up  the  Tamer,  William  III. 
caused  two  docks  to  be  excavated,  the  one  a  wet  and  the 
other  a  dry  dock,  out  of  a  quarry  of  slate,  which  he  had 
lined  with  Portland  stone  ;  and  since  his  time  two  others 
have  been  formed.  The  appearance  of  the  town  itself 
has  little  to  recommend  it.  It  contains  only  two  churches, 
notwithstanding  its  great  population.  It  has  a  large  custom- 
house, a  general  military  and  marine  hospital,  a  Penitentiary, 
or  Asylum  for  Penitent  Prostitutes,  and  several  other  be- 
nevolent institutions  The  town  is  well  supplied  with 
fresh  water,  brought  at  the  expense  of  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
a  native  of  this  place,  from  a  spring  seven  miles  distant. 
Near  the  dock  are  ranges  of  storehouses  and  handsome 
dwellings  for  the  officers.  These,  with  commodious 
barracks,  and  the  surrounding  buildings,  have  made  this 
quarter  nearly  as  large  as  the  town  itself.  The  corporation 
consists  of  a  mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  and  twenty-four 
common-councilmen.  Plymouth  is  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  miles  and  a  half  distant  from  London,  and  returns 
two  members  to  parliament. 

Dorchester,  the  capital  of  Dorsetshire,  contains 
three  hundred  and  fifty-three  houses,  and  two  thousand 
four  hundred  and  one  inhabitants ;  sends  two  members  to 
parliament;  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  two 
bailiffs,  six  aldermen,  six  capital  burgesses,  and  twenty- 
four  common-councilmen.  It  stands  on  an  eminence,  by 
the  river  Frome,  and  has  a  manufacture  of  serge  and 
broad-cloth.  It  once  was  strongly  fortified  by  a  wall,  with 
four  gates,  and  a  deep  ditch.  The  foundations  of  the 
Roman  wall  appear  quite  round  the  town,  except  at  the 
eastern  part,  where  a  street  is  built  upon  it,  and  the  ditch 
is  filled  up.  The  buildings  are  chiefly  of  stone,  and  the 
streets  are  neatly  paved.  It  has  three  churches,  but  that 
of  St.  Peter  is  the  only  one  which  can  be  called  hand- 
some. In  the  vicinity  are  extensive  meadows,  and  a  down, 
on  which  vast  flocks  of  sheep  are  fed  ;  the  ewes  are  un- 
commonly prolific ;  a  circumstance  imputed  to  the  aro- 
matic herbs  which  abound  in  the  pastures.    This  town  is 
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famous  for  the  excellence  of  its  ale,  much  of  which  is 
sent  to  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  About  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  Dorchester,  on  the  Roman  road  which 
leads  to  Weymouth,  are  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre, 
of  an  oval  form,  the  longer  diameter  two  hundred  and 
twenty  paces  in  length,  the  shorter  one  hundred  and  forty. 
Dorchester  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  distant  from 
London. 

Weymouth,  being  sheltered  by  surrounding  hills, 
possessing  a  pure  air,  a  fine  beach  of  sand,  and  a  calm 
bay,  formed  by  a  semi-circle  of  more  than  two  miles  di- 
ameter, is  well  adapted  for  a  bathing-place,  and  has  of 
late  years  been  a  town  of  very  fashionable  resort.  From 
a  small  and  but  indifferen^y-built  place,  it  has,  in  conse- 
quence, become  enlarged,  and  has  many  elegant  buildings, 
and  for  some  years  has  been  annually  visited  by  the  royal 
family,  which  has  contributed  to  bring  it  into  its  present 
repute.  It  has  two  walks,  much  frequented  ;  the  Espla- 
nade, about  half  a  mile  long,  and  thirty  feet  broad  ;  and 
the  Look-out,  on  the  Weymouth  side  of  the  river,  com- 
manding a  fine  prospect  of  the  bay  and  Portland  isles. 
Weymouth  was  formerly  a  place  of  considerable  trade, 
but  is  now  rivalled  by  Poole,  a  sea-port  already  grown 
into  great  opulence.  The  harbour  is  defended  by  a  bat- 
tery of  some  heavy  cannon,  and  has  barracks  constructed 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Weymouth  sends  two  members 
to  parliament,  who  are  chosen  by  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  bailiffs  ;  the  capital  burgesses  being  inhabitants  of  the 
borough,  and  persons  possessed  of  freeholds  within  the 
borough.    It  is  eighty-four  miles  from  London. 

Bristol,  the  capital  of  Somersetshire,  is  a  place  of 
great  antiquity,  and  was  called  by  the  Saxons  Byagstow, 
or  "  the  pleasant  town."  It  is  an  episcopal  see,  a  place  of 
very  considerable  trade,  and  possesses  numerous  manu- 
factures. It  is  situated  on  both  sides  the  Avon,  over 
which  there  is  a  handsome  stone  bridge  of  three  arches, 
partly  in  a  valley  and  partly  on  a  hill,  eight  miles  from 
the  channel.  The  interior  of  the  city  is  irregularly  built, 
and  very  dirty  ;  but  the  houses  in  the  suburbs  and  out- 
skirts are  handsome.  Several  of  the  new  streets  are  even 
elegant,  and  Queen's  Square  exceeds  in  dimensions  the 
most  spacious  in  London.  It  is  well  paved,  has  smooth 
pavements  for  foot-passengers,  is  well  lighted,  has  good 
sewers,  and  the  river-water  is  conducted  by  pipes  to  most 
of  the  houses.  Beneath  it  is  a  bed  of  coal,  so  near 
the  surface,  that  the  inhabitants  might  supply  themselves 
with  fuel  from  their  cellars.  Strangers  are  surprised  at 
seeing  so  few  carts  made  use  of,  sledges  being  adopted 
as  substitutes  for  the  transport  o'f  merchandise,  to  prevent 
damage  to  the  sewers.  The  river  here  is  deep  and  rapid, 
the  tide  flows  in  it  forty  feet,  so  that  vessels  of  one  thou- 
sand tons  burthen  can  come  up  to  the  bridge.  Above 
the  town  the  river  runs  in  a  channel,  the  sides  of  which 
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are  of  stone,  very  steep,  and  so  regular  as  to  appear 
rather  the  work  of  art  than  the  effect  of  some  violent 
convulsion  of  nature.  The  quay  is  above  a  mile  long, 
reaching  from  St.  Giles's  to  Bristol  Bridge,  is  all  the  way 
embanked  with  stone,  and  is  perfectly  wide  and  open,  the 
buildings  being  erected  at  a  distance  from  the  river.  Here 
is  a  dock  which  will  contain  ten  sail  of  large  vessels.  At 
'he  extremity  of  the  quay,  the  Avon  is  joined  by  a  branch 
of  the  Frome,  over  which  is  a  stone  bridge,  with  a  draw- 
bridge in  the  middle,  to  admit  the  passage  of  ships.  On 
the  banks  of  the  river  are  several  dock-yards;  and  the  mer- 
chants' floating-dock  is  of  large  dimensions. 

Bristol  contains  seventeen  parishes,  eighteen  churches, 
five  chapels,  several  hospitals  and  charitable  foundations, 
and  is  supposed,  within  the  last  century,  to  have  acquired 
nearly  eight  thousand  additional  houses.  Its  population, 
including  the  out-parishes  of  Clifton,  Margot's  Field, 
and  Stapleton,  and  the  parish  of  Bedminster,  amounted, 
in  1801,  to  sixty-six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
three.  It  has  thirteen  city-companies,  several  of  whom 
have  elegant  halls ;  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  twelve 
aldermen,  all  justices  of  the  peace,  two  sheriffs,  twenty- 
eight  common-councilmen,  8tc,  besides  a  city-marshal  and 
inferior  officers ;  and  is  divided  into  twelve  wards,  over 
each  of  which  an  alderman  presides.  A  mile  below  the 
city,  close  by  the  river,  is  the  hot  well,  which  rises  twenty- 
six  feet  below  high-water  mark.  During  the  summer, 
many  resort  to  it  for  the  benefit  of  its  waters ;  and,  for 
their  accommodation,  appropriate  buildings  have  been 
erected.  In  the  rocks  above  the  well  are  found  the  line 
crystals,  called  Bristol  stones.  The  manufactures  of 
Bristol  are  works  of  copper  and  brass,  iron,  and  lead  ; 
pins,  glass,  bottles  filled  with  beer,  cider,  perry,  foreign 
wines,  and  Bristol  water;  white  soap,  hats,  leather, 
sadlery,  shoes,  gunpowder,  white  lead,  and  earthenware. 
It  has  a  considerable  trade  with  Ireland,  Wales,  and  the 
west  of  England ;  with  Portugal,  Spain,  and  France ; 
with  America,  Newfoundland,  the  Baltic,  and  especially 
with  the  West-Indies.  The  cathedral,  founded  in  the 
reign  of  Stephen,  in  1140,  is  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  feet  long  ;  the  tower,  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  high  ; 
and  the  interior  contains  many  Gothic  beauties.  Behind 
it  is  a  cloister,  in  which  are  the  entrances  to  the  library 
and  the  bishop's  palace.  Bristol  is  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  miles  distant  from  London,  by  Marshfield ;  and 
contains  a  population  of  forty  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fourteen  souls. 

Bath,  a  city,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Wells,  an 
episcopal  see,  is  situated  in  a  valley,  surrounded  by  hills, 
except  at  small  openings  to  the  east  and  west,  through 
which  flows  the  Avon.  Over  ti  e  river  are  two  stone 
bridges,  connecting  the  different  quarters  of  the  city. 
"  Bath,"  says  a  contemporary  writer,  u  is  unquestionably 
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the  most  beautiful  city  in  England,  and  when  viewed  from 
the  Bristol  road  by  night,  the  lower  terrace  distinctly  seen 
below  the  upper,  situated  on  a  high  and  steep  hill  above 
it,  and  both  brilliant  with  light,  recalls  to  mind  the  fabled 
imagery  of  fairy  tales.  The  beauty  of  its  appearance  is 
much  indebted  to  the  advantages  for  building  which  it 
derives  from  its  excellent  freestone,  soft  to  cut  from  the 
quarries,  white,  and  hardening  in  the  air;  and  the  lime- 
stone and  slate,  which  abound  in  its  neighbourhood, 
forming  the  base  of  the  hills  by  which  it  is  encompassed. 
The  town,  as  it  is  called,  is  composed  of  inferior  build- 
ings, and  is  narrow ;  but  the  modern  buildings,  the  Royal 
Crescent,  fronting  the  Avon,  situated  on  a  gentle  slope, 
and  commanding*  a  delightful  view  of  the  valley  through 
which  it  winds,  aud  the  opposite  hill, — Lansdown  Cre- 
scent, which  towers  above  it,  and  embraces  a  wider  hori- 
zon,— St.  James's  Square,  between, — the  Circus,  a  hand- 
some ring  of  uniform  houses,  adorned  with  columns  of 
different  orders,  and  sculptured  friezes, — the  new  streets 
adjoining  Lansdown  Terrace, — Pulteney  Street,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Avon, — and  a  variety  of  other  streets  and 
squares,  contain  superb  buildings.  The  town  itself  was 
formerly  surrounded  by  a  wall,  without  the  ancient  limits 
of  which  most  of  the  new  streets  are  built. 

"  The  baths,  to  which  this  city  owes  its  grandeur  and 
prosperity,  were  known  to  the  Romans,  and  reputedly, 
before  their  arrival,  to  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the 
island  ;  some  authors  pretending  that  they  were  discovered 
by  king  Bladud,  eight  hundred  and  ninety  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ.  The  different  baths  are  the  King's, 
the  Queen's,  the  Cross,  the  Hot,  the  Corporation,  and 
the  Duke  of  Kingston's.  The  taste  of  the  waters  is 
pleasant;  they  contain  vitriol,  ochre,  a  calcareous  and 
marly  earth,  marine  salt,  a  small  quantity  of  nitre,  and  a 
still  lighter  portion  of  bitumen  and  sulphur.  Taken  in- 
ternally, and  used  as  a  bath,  they  are  beneficial  in  all  ob- 
structions of  the  viscera;  in  palsies,  gout,  and  rheuma- 
tism; in  bilious  complaints,  and  the  jaundice;  in  cuta- 
neous eruptions,  hysterical  and  hypochondriacal  affections. 
The  King's  Bath  is  a  large  basin,  sixty-five  feet  by  forty*, 
and  contains  upwards  of  three  hundred  and  forty-six  tons 
of  water.  Here  is  a  handsome  pump-room.  The  Queen's 
Bath,  which  adjoins,  forms  a  square  of  twenty-five  feet, 
and  is  furnished  with  the  same  conveniences  as  the  former  : 
the  temperature  of  the  water  is  somewhat  lower.  The  Cross 
Bath,  at  the  extremity  of  Bath  Street,  received  its  name 
from  a  cross  erected  in  its  centre,  by  the  Earl  of  Melfort, 
in  the  time  of  James  II.,  but  this  is  now  removed  :  its 
it  temperature  is  between  ninety-three  and  ninety-four  de- 
grees. The  Hot  Bath,  on  the  south-west  of  the  King's, 
has  its  name  from  its  superior  degree  of  heat,  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  The  Corporation 
Bath  is  in  Stall  Street,  erected  in  1768.    In  1755,  the 
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abbey-house,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Kingston,  being 
pulled  down,  the  workmen,  in  digging,  discovered,  twenty 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  remains  of  a  Ro- 
man  bath  and  sudatories,  with  floors  supported  on  pillars, 
and  surrounded  with  tabulated  bricks,  for  conveying  the 
heat  and  vapours;  the  sewers  for  conducting  the  waste 
water  to  the  river,  were  found  entire.  In  consequence  of 
this  discovery,  the  duke  ordered  the  spring  and  the  sewer 
to  be  cleansed,  and  erected  on  the  spot  several  convenient 
baths,  in  which  invalids  are  accommodated  at  all  hours. 
These  baths  are  now  the  property  of  Lord  Newark.  The 
principal  seasons  for  using  the  waters  are  spring  and  au- 
tumn, at  which  times,  an  amazing  concourse  of  fashion- 
able people,  either  as  invalids  or  votariel  of  dissipation, 
resort  to  this  city,  and  form  the  chief  source  of  main- 
tenance of  a  numerous  class  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
pleasantness  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  cheapness  of  most 
articles  of  life,  with  the  select  society  which  may  here  be 
found,  have  greatly  teniied  to  the  increase  of  the  city,  now 
made  the  constant  residence  of  many  opulent  families,  as 
well  as  persons  of  small  fortune.  Bath  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  eight  aldermen,  and  twenty-four  coinmon-councii- 
men,  and  returns  two  members  to  parliament.  Its  mar- 
kets are  well  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  provision;  the 
mutton,  in  particular,  fed  on  Lansdown,  one  of  the 
highest  hills  which  overlooks  the  city,  is  peculiarly  line. 
It  is  also  abundantly  furnished  with  coals,  at  a  cheap  rate, 
from  mines  in  the  neighbourhood." 

Bath  contains,  according  to  the  latest  accounts,  four 
thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-three  houses,  and  thirty- 
two  thousand  inhabitants;  and  is  one  hundred  and  live 
miles  distant  from  the  metropolis. 

The  following  account  of  a  recent  discovery  of  Roman 
antiquities  in  this  city,  is  extracted  from  the  Bath  Chro- 
nicle of  June,  1815. 

"  The  curiosity  of  antiquaries  has  been  very  much 
excited  by  the  discovery  of  many  Roman  remains,  lately 
turned  up  by  the  labourers  employed  in  erecting  a  malt- 
house  on  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Sainsbury  and  Acres,  in 
Walcot  Street,  Bath.  They  consist  of  fragments  of  Ro- 
man-British pottery  ;  of  various  descriptions  of  differently- 
coloured  glass  vessels  ;  of  domestic  and  culinary  earthen- 
ware utensils  ;  together  with  several  ccins ;  a  tintinnabu- 
lum,  or  little  bell ;  a  Roman  libra,  or  pound  weight ;  some 
Roman  nails,  and  other  articles.  Fortunately  for  the 
admirers  of  such  vestiges  of  classical  antiquity,  they  have 
been  collected  together  by  Mr.  John  Cranch,  of  Queen 
Street,  who,  with  an  activity  and  perseverance  highly 
meritorious,  attended  the  labourers  during  the  progress  of 
their  excavations  ;  secured  most  of  the  articles  worthy 
preservation ;  and  has  since  assorted  and  arranged  them 
with  much  judgment,  for  the  inspection  of  the  curious. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  from  the  character  of  these 
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remains,  (all  of  which  relate  to  household  ornament  or 
convenience,)  from  the  foundations  of  walls  which  have 
exhibited  themselves,  and  the  traces  of  tessellated  pave- 
ment discovered  on  the  spot,  that  a  Roman  villa  once 
covered  the  site  of  the  intended  malt-house ;  a  residence 
(as  may  be  inferred  from  the  beauty  of  the  fragment) 
characterized  by  the  refinements  of  luxury,  and  the  ele- 
gancies of  taste.  The  patterns,  figures,  and  decorations, 
on  the  specimens  of  liner  pottery,  (usually  denominated 
Sainian,  but  probably  the  production  of  a  British  manu- 
factory,) display  rich  invention,  exquisite  grace,  just  de- 
sign, and  strong  expression ;  and  prove  that  the  arts  in 
Britain  must  have  been  in  a  high  state  of  culture  at  the 
time  when  these  different  articles  were  formed.  Mr. 
Cranch's  collection  is,  upon  the  whole,  exceedingly  in- 
teresting, and  well  deserves  to  be  deposited  in  the  reper- 
tory of  Bath  antiquities,  which  the  corporation  of  Bath, 
with  equal  liberality  and  good  sense,  have  established,  foi 
the  preservation  of  these  memorials  of  its  ancient  splen- 
dour; and  for  the  gratification  of  a  laudable  and  improving 
curiosity  among  its  modern  visitors  and  present  inhabi- 
tants." 

Sa  usisii  ky,  the  capital  of  Wiltshire,  and  an  episcopal 
see,  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  situated  in  a  valley,  on 
the  northern  and  western  side  of  the  Upper  Avon,  at  the 
distance  of  eighty  miles  and  a  half  from  London.  This 
city  is  of  a  considerable  size ;  the  streets  are  spacious, 
and  built  at  right  angles,  and  are  rendered  peculiarly  clean, 
by  a  small  stream  running  through  most  of  them,  in  a 
channel  of  brick.  On  account  of  the  abundance  of  w  ater, 
and  the  porous  nature  of  the  soil,  the  churches  have 
no  vaults,  nor  are  there  any  cellars  to  the  houses.  The 
cathedral,  begun  in  1220,  and  finished  in  six  years,  is  the 
loftiest  in  England,  the  middle  spire  being  four  hundred 
and  ten  feet  high.  The  body  of  the  building  is  supported 
by  ten  pointed  arches  on  each  side,  resting  on  clusters  of 
remarkably  light  pillars.  Each  transept  has  three  of  these 
arches,  forming  as  many  chapels.  The  choir  has  seven 
arches.  The  cloister  on  the  south  is  truly  magnificent. 
The  episcopal  palace  was  built  by  Bishop  Beauchamp, 
and  some  years  back  received  considerable  improvements. 
In  the  square,  formed  by  the  removal  of  the  old  market- 
place, in  the  south-east  corner,  stands  the  council-house, 
begun  in  1788,  and  finished  in  179-5,  at  the  sole  expense  of 
Lord  Radnor.  It  is  a  magnificent  structure,  built  with 
white  brick.  Here  are  also  a  theatre,  concert-room,  &c. 

Salisbury  is  governed  by  a  major,  high  steward,  recorder, 
deputy-recorder,  twenty-four  aldermen  and  inferior  officers, 
and  returns  two  members  to  parliament.  It  possesses 
manufactures  of  flannels,  kerseymeres,  serges,  linseys, 
bone-lace,  hardware,  and  cutlery  ;  and  has  a  good  general 
trade.  The  population,  in  1801,  was  seven  thousand  six 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  inhabitants. 
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Salisbury  Plain  extends  to  Winchester,  twenty-five  miles 
east,  and  twenty-five  miles  west  to  Weymouth,  and  stretches 
northward  into  the  country  until  it  unites  with  Marlborough 
Downs.  On  this  plain  are  scattered  many  ruins  of  British, 
Roman,  Saxon,  and  Danish  monuments. 

Old  Sakum,  or  Old  Salisbury,  which  once  was  of 
such  extent  as  to  cover  the  entire  summit  of  a  high  hill, 
is  now  reduced  to  a  single  farm-house,  with  the  ruins  of  a 
castle  and  intrenchments.  The  ancient  fortifications  con- 
sisted of  three  lines  of  intrenchments,  with  tow  ers  at  equal 
distances,  completely  commanding  the  circumjacent  coun- 
try. It  continues,  however,  to  send  two  members  to  par- 
liament. 

Wilton,  a  borough  and  market-town,  three  miles  dis- 
tant from  Salisbury,  and  eighty-three  from  London,  is  plea- 
santly situated  in  a  valley  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river 
VVilley,  and  is  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  carpets  and 
thin  woollen  cloths.  It  was  once  much  more  considerable 
than  at  present,  but  is  still  the  county-town.  Wilton 
House,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, is  the  most  magnificent  mansion  in  the  county. 
It  was  begun  on  the  ruins  of  a  sequestered  abbey,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  sculptures  and  paintings  in 
this  seat  are  extremely  fine. — Wilton  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  recorder,  and  five  aldermen,  and  returns  two 
members  to  parliament. 

Devizes,  twenty-two  miles  from  Salisbury,  and  ninety 
from  London,  is  a  market-town  and  borough,  with  a  po- 
pulation of  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-one, 
situated  upon  the  Kennet  and  Avon  canal.  The  houses 
of  this  town  are  very  ancient,  and  mostly  built  of  timber, 
[t  is  thought  to  be  the  Punctuobice  of  the  Romans,  as 
several  brass  figures  of  household-goils,  coins,  urns,  &c, 
evidently  Roman,  have  been  discovered  here.  On  a  small 
hill,  within  the  town,  are  the  ruins  of  its  ancient  castle. 
It  was  well  fortified  by  nature,  and  was  made  almost  im- 
pregnable by  Roger,  bishop  of  Salisbury.  The  Romans 
surrounded  the  town  with  a  vallum  and  a  ditch.  In  the 
latter  there  is  now  a  road,  by  which  the  town  is  almost 
encompassed.  Devizes  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder, 
two  magistrates,  and  twenty-four  common-councilmen, 
and  sends  two  members  to  parliament. 

Malmsbury  is  a  small  but  ancient  borough  and  mar- 
ket-town,  pleasantly  situate  upon  a  hill,  which  is  nearly 
surrounded  by  the  river  Avon :  it  once  had  a  castle,  of 
which,  however,  no  vestiges  now  remain.  It  contains  one 
thousand  and  twenty-seven  inhabitants,  employed,  in  a 
great  measure,  in  a  woollen  manufactory;  returns  two 
members  to  parliament,  and  is  incorporated  under  an  alder- 
man and  twelve  capital  burgesses.  This  is  the  birth- 
place of  the  historian  William,  styled  of  Malmsbury,  and 
of  the  philosopher  Thomas  Hobbes.  One  Egelmere,  an 
astrologer,  in  1060,  having  conceived  the  absurd  idea  that 
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he  had  discovered  a  mode  of  flying,  threw  himself  from 
a  tower  of  the  church,  trusting  for  support  to  artificial 
wings,  but  his  wings  deceiving  him,  he  felt  and  broke  his 
thighs,  which  ultimately  occasioned  his  death.  This  small 
town  has  two  churches. — Malmsbury  is  nine  miles  distant 
from  Chippenham,  and  ninety-five  from  London. 

Marlborough,  the  birth-place  of  the  memorable 
hero,  John  Churchill,  created  Earl  of  Marlborough  by 
William  III.,  in  1689,  and  Duke  of  Marlborough  by 
Queen  Anne,  is  a  borough  and  market-town,  situate  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Kennet,  twelve  miles  south-east 
of  Wootten  Basset,  aud  seventy-four  miles  from  London. 
It  is  governed  by  two  justices,  twelve  aldermen,  twenty- 
four  burgesses,  &c;  and  returns  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment, who  are  elected  by  the  mayor,  two  bailiffs,  and 
seventeen  capital  burgesses.  Marlborough  Forest,  which 
is  twelve  miles  in  circumference,  is  plentifully  stocked 
yith  deer,  and  has  many  delightful  vistas,  cut  through  the 
coppices,  in  which  it  abounds.  Here  Henry  VIII.  cele- 
brated his  nuptials  with  Lady  Jane  Seymour,  and  gave  his 
wedding-dinner  in  a  large  barn,  hung  with  tapestry  for  the 
occasion.  Here  also  is  a  stately  mansion,  erected  by  the 
late  Earl  of  Burlington. 

W  inchester,  the  capital  of  Hampshire,  is  of  great 
antiquity,  and  appears  to  have  been  very  considerable  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans.  Under  the  Saxon  heptarchy  it 
became  a  royal  residence  and  a  bishop's  see ;  it  increased 
under  the  Norman  government,  but  suffered  repeatedly 
from  the  plague.  The  town  is  regularly  built,  and  the 
streets  are  well  paved  and  lighted ;  it  is  pleasantly  situate 
on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  on  the  Itching,  eleven  miles  dis- 
tant from  Southampton,  twenty-four  from  Salisbury,  and 
sixty-four  from  Loudon.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  high- 
steward,  recorder,  and  an  unlimited  number  of  aldermen, 
out  of  whom  are  selected  six  justices  of  the  peace,  two 
coroners,  two  bailiffs,  &c,  and  returns  two  members  to 
parliament.  The  length  of  the  city  is  a  mile  and  a  half, 
its  breadth  half  a  mile.  The  wall,  by  which  it  w  as  anciently 
defended,  is  now  greatly  decayed.  It  contains  nine 
churches,  including  that  of  St.  Bartholomew  at  Hyde. 
The  present  cathedral  was  begun  in  the  eleventh  century 
by  Bishop  Walkelyn,  but  was  partly  rebuilt  by  Bishop 
Wickham,  in  1594.  The  length  of  this  magnificent  fabric 
is  five  hundred  and  forty-five  feet,  including  the  chapel  oi 
the  Virgin  and  the  choir;  the  height  of  the  tower  is  oni 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  feet.  The  stalls  in  the  choir  are. 
of  fine  Gothic  workmanship,  and  the  stone  screen,  where 
the  high  altar  is  placed,  is  a  delicate  piece  of  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture. At  the  west  end  of  the  church  is  a  window 
with  paintings,  representing  parts  of  the  scripture  history, 
but  in  an  imperfect  state.  In  the  south  suburbs  is  a  col- 
lege, founded  by  William  of  Wickham,  in  1387,  but  com- 
pletely repaired,  togother  with  the  school  and  chapel,  in 
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1795.  The  building  consists  of  two  large  courts,  the  one 
containing  an  elegant  chapel,  and  a  suite  of  apartments 
for  the  warden,  ten  fellows,  seventy  scholars,  three  chap- 
lains, six  choristers,  masters,  8cc. ;  the  other  containing 
the  school,  and  a  long  cloister,  with  inclosures  as  play- 
grounds for  the  scholars.  Contiguous  to  the  college,  on 
the  west,  is  a  spacious  quadrangular  building,  forming  a 
detached  school  for  commoners,  or  gentlemen  not  on  the 
foundation,  where  they  live  in  a  collegiate  manner,  under 
the  immediate  care  of  the  head-master.  The  warden  of 
the  college  is  appointed  by  New  College,  Oxford.  Near 
the  cathedral  is  a  college,  or  an  alms-house,  founded  by 
Bishop  Mosley,  in  1672,  for  ten  clergymen's  widows. 
Christ's  Hospital,  commonly  called  the  Blue  Alms,  was 
founded  in  1706.  In  addition  to  these  are  several  other 
private  charitable  endowments.  Here  are  also  a  public 
infirmary;  a  handsome  town-hall;  a  spacious  county-gaol, 
finished  in  1788;  a  bridewell  for  the  city,  and  another  for 
the  county.  The  city  has  likewise  a  theatre  ;  an  annu- 
ally well-attended  music-meeting  in  September,  which 
continues  for  three  days,  and  closes  with  a  ball;  be- 
sides assemblies,  concerts,  balls,  and  other  amusements. 
Of  the  ancient  castle,  nothing  now  remains  but  the  old 
hall,  where  the  assizes  are  held,  and  in  which  hangs  what 
is  styled  king  Arthur's  round  table,  with  the  names  of  the 
knights  thereon.  On  the  site  of  the  castle,  in  1683,  a 
royal  palace  was  begun,  the  principal  floor  of  which  is 
a  noble  range  of  apartments,  containing  in  all  one  hundred 
and  sixty  rooms;  but  it  was  never  completed  on  the  in- 
tended scale.  It  is  now  used  as  a  place  of  detention  for 
prisoners  of  war.  The  episcopal  palace  here  is  an  ele- 
gant structure.  In  1780,  by  act  of  parliament,  this  city 
was  made  a  garrison-town.  The  river  is  navigable  for 
barges,  but  the  town  has  no  manufactures,  and  its  trade  is 
inconsiderable. 

SOUTHAMPTON  is  a  handbome  and  well-built  borough 
and  market-town,  situate  at  the  union  of  the  rivers  Test 
and  Ilc!:ing,  where  they  fall  into  Southampton  Water,  a 
bay  navigable  for  vessels  of  considerable  burthen.  The 
streets,  except  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  are  well 
paved,  lighted,  and  watched  ;  and  from  their  being  on  a 
peninsula  of  hard  gravel,  with  a  gentle  slope,  they  are 
always  dry  and  clean. 

"  The  approach  to  this  town,  from  the  London  road," 
says  a  modern  writer,  "  is  very  striking,  as  it  commands  a 
delightful  view  of  Southampton  Bay,  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  the  scenerv  of  the  New  Forest.  Elegant  seats,  and 
rows  of  trees,  line  the  road  on  both  sides  ;  and  the  pros- 
pective is  further  heightened  by  that  venerable  remnant  of 
antiquity,  the  Bar  Gate.  The  north  front  is  a  semi- 
octagon,  flanked  with  two  semicircular  turrets,  and  crown- 
ed with  large  and  handsome  open  machicolations.  Over 
the  arches  of  th#  two  foot  and  carriage  ways,  is  a  town- 
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hall,  fifty-two  feet  by  twenty-one,  which  communicate* 
with  a  room  for  the  grand  jury.  Two  lions,  cast  in  lead, 
guard  the  entrance  of  the  Bar  Gate;  besides  which,  there 
are  two  gigantic  figures  of  Ascupart  and  Sir  Bevis  of 
Southampton.  The  walls,  with  which  the  town  was  an- 
ciently surrounded,  are  in  many  places  entirely  destroyed. 
The  circuit  of  them  is  computed  at  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
but  that  of  the  present  town  cannot  be  less  than  three 
miles.  The  castle  stands  near  the  middle  of  the  south 
part  of  the  town,  and  seems  to  have  been  of  a  semicir- 
cular form,  of  which  the  town-wall,  towards  the  sea. 
formed  the  diameter.  The  Keep  stood  on  a  high  artifi- 
cial mount,  and  from  its  ruins  a  small  tower  has  been 
constructed,  which  commands  a  delightful  prospect.  The 
castle,  esteemed  of  Saxon  origin,  is  now  the  property  of 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  and  has  been  converted  into 
a  very  commodious  mansion.  The  town  consists  of  six 
parishes,  but  has  only  five  churches,  of  which,  that  of 
Ail  Saints  is  an  elegant  modern  structure. 

"  At  the  bottom  of  Orchard  Street,  without  the  Bar 
Gate,  is  a  spring  of  similar  efficacy  with  that  of  Tun- 
bridge  Wells.  Here  are  public  rooms,  assembly-rooms, 
a  handsome  theatre,  and  public  libraries.  Half  a  mile 
from  the  Bar  Gate  there  are  barracks,  which  inclose  two 
acres  of  ground  ;  and,  at  a  small  distance,  an  elegant  range 
of  modern  buildings,  called  the  Polygon.  The  inha- 
bitants enjoy  not  only  a  considerable  home-trade,  but  a 
respectable  portion  of  foreign  commerce,  chiefly  with 
Newfoundland  and  Portugal;  and  with  France,  by  way  of 
Guernsey.  About  two  miles  from  the  town,  on  the  Itching 
there  is  a  curious  manufacture  of  ships'  blocks.  In  time  of 
peace,  packets  sail  hence  regularly  to  Cherbourg  in  France; 
and  in  time  of  war  a  cutter  departs  hence  for  Guernsey 
and  Jersey  every  fortnight.  On  the  beach  at  Southamp- 
ton it  was  that  Canute  gave  the  memorable  reproof  to 
his  courtiers,  when  the  unmindful  tide  disobeyed  the  roval 
mandate;  and  Henry  V.  mustered  his  forces,  destined 
for  the  conquest  of  France,  on  that  spot,  then  a  level 
plain,  which  is  now  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  stretching  up 
four  miles  above  Redbridge.  East  of  Southampton,- 
there  is  a  tract  of  land  of  considerable  extent,  which, 
until  lately,  was  a  waste,  but  is  now  put  into  a  state  of 
culture.  The  borough  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  aldermen, 
recorder,  sheriff,  and  common-council;  and  returns  two 
members  to  parliament.  This  town  is  seventy-seven  miles 
distant  from  London;  and  contains  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  eighty-two  houses,  and  seven  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  thirteen  inhabitants." 

Portsmouth,  one  of  the  principal  naval  stations  in 
England,  is  a  large  and  populous  borough,  market  and 
garrison  town ;  defended  by  modern  works  in  so  strong 
a  manner,  as  to  be  deemed  impregnable  by  land  as  well  as 
by  sea.    It  is  situated  at  the  north-western  extremity  of 
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Portsea  Island,  a  love  tract,  four  miles  and  a  half  long 
and  three  broad,  divided  from  the  main  on  the  north  by  a 
shallow  creek,  over  which  a  bridge  is  thrown.  This  town 
was  formerly  defended  by  a  wall  of  timber,  covered  with 
earth,  and  with  bastions  and  forts  of  hewn  stone  ;  and  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  it  was  strengthened  by  new  works. 
At  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  great  improvements 
were  made  by  the  establishment  of  new  docks ;  several 
forts  were  strongly  fortified  in  the  modern  style ;  and, 
since  his  time,  succeeding  sovereigns  have  made  additional 
works,  so  as,  since  their  completion,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  to  have  rendered  the  whole 
the  most  regular  and  the  strongest  fortress  in  the  king- 
dom. 

The  dock-yard,  containing  warehouses  for  the  preser- 
vation of  military  and  naval  stores,  is  the  most  Complete 
in  the  world,  and  comprises  all  the  manufactories  requi- 
site for  supplying  the  different  naval  equipments.  The 
principal  machinery  of  the  yard,  particularly  that  for 
making  blocks,  consists  of  steam-engines  of  wonderful 
power.  In  the  yard,  some  hundreds  of  convicts  are  daily 
brought  from  the  hulks  in  Langston  Harbour,  and  em- 
ployed in  various  branches  of  rigging,  &c.  The  port  has 
every  characteristic  of  a  complete  harbour.  It  is  secure 
from  most  winds ;  has  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  allow 
of  the  largest  vessels  riding  at  the  lowest  ebb  ;  the  bottom 
is  in  every  part  fit  for  anchorage ;  and  its  extent  is  such, 
that  the  whole  royal  navy  might  assemble  in  it  with  facility. 
Its  entrance  also  is  protected  by  forts,  block-houses,  and 
batteries,  on  both  sides,  and  is  so  narrow,  as  not  to 
exceed  the  breadth  of  the  Thames  at  Westminster  Bridge. 
The  road  of  Spithead,  between  Portsmouth  and  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  is  about  twenty  miles  in  extent,  in  some  places 
three  in  breadth,  and  is  capable  of  containing  a  thousand 
vessels  in  perfect  safety*,  being  sheltered  from  all  winds  by 
hills  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  by  sand-banks  in  various 
directions.  This  is  the  usual  rendezvous  of  the  British 
navy.  Beyond  Spithead  is  the  bay  of  St.  Helen's,  open 
to  the  ocean  in  every  ^direction.  The  Motherbank,  in 
this  part,  is  the  station  of  Indiamen,  and  ships  under 
quarantine. 

The  dock-yard  at  this  place  suffered  severely  by  fire  in 
1763  and  in  1770;  and,  in  1776,  an  incendiary,  called 
Jack  the  Painter,  occasioned  a  similar  calamity,  which 
did  damage  to  the  amount  of  sixty  thousand  pounds.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  harbour,  and  four  miles  from  Ports- 
mouth, is  the  ancient  castle  of  Portchester,  erected  at  a 
very  early  period  for  commanding  the  harbour.  The  walls 
of  it  form  a  square  of  four  hundred  and  forty  feet,  are 
six  feet  thick,  in  many  parts  sixteen  high,  and  have  thir- 
teen towers,  exclusive  of  those  of  the  Keep,  four  in 
number. 

The  whole  of  the  walls  round  the  towu  are  planted 
HI.       voi  it. 
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with  cannon ;  and  on  some  ot  the  ramparts  are  very 
pleasant  walks.  The  chief  resort  of  the  sailors  is  Ports- 
mouth Point.  The  civil  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor, 
aldermen,  recorder,  bailiffs,  and  common-council,  and 
the  town  sends  two  members  to  parliament ;  the  right  of 
election  being  in  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgesses,  in 
number  about  one  hundred  and  ten.  Here  is  a  deputy-gover- 
nor, and  a  garrison,  with  a  division  of  marines,  stationed  in 
very  commodious  barracks.  Portsmouth  has  likewise  its 
port-admiral,  and  all  the  various  officers  of  the  revenue. 
The  population  and  influx  of  mariners  to  the  town,  occa- 
sion a  constant  and  prodigious  traffic. 

The  naval  review,  at  Portsmouth,  in  the  month  of  June, 
1814,  in  honour  of  the  arrival  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  is 
thus  described  in  that  interesting  and  highly  respectable 
publication,  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  : 

"  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  June,  the  royal 
standards  floated  in  the  air  over  the  public  buildings,  and 
the  troops  were  drawn  out  in  front  of  the  Government 
House.  The  Prince  Regent  got  into  his  carriage  under 
a  discharge  from  the  battery,  at  half-past  nine,  with  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  drove  to  the  residence  of  the  empe- 
ror, whither  the  King  and  Princes  of  Prussia,  the  Duke  of 
Saxe-Weimar,  &c,  shortly  after  repaired.  The  illustrious 
company  walked  from  thence,  about  eleven  o'clock,  to  the 
place  of  embarkation,  where  the  whole  naval  procession, 
headed  by  the  Duke  of  Clarence  as  admiral  of  the  fleet, 
was  ready  to  receive  them.  It  commenced  with  men-of- 
war's  barges,  commanded  by  captains,  clearing  the  way. 
The  admiralty  barge,  with  its  characteristic  ensign,  came 
first,  and  was  followed  by  the  royal  barge,  with  the  royal 
standard  ;  and  two  other  barges,  one  hoisting  the  Russian 
flag  of  yellow,  with  the  black  spread  eagle,  the  other  of 
white,  with  the  sable  eagle  of  Prussia.  They  contained 
the  Regent,  the  Emperor,  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh, 
the  King  of  Prussia,  his  sons  and  relatives,  many  German 
princes,  and  the  suites  of  the  three  royal  persons.  The 
procession  passed  along  the  line  of  the  men-of-war,  amid 
a  general  salute  of  forty-two  guns  from  each  ship.  The 
ships'  yards  were  all  fully  manned,  and  the  loud  cheerings 
of  the  crews,  and  of  the  company  in  the  surrounding 
boats,  emulated  the  roar  of  the  cannon.  The  Duke  of 
Clarence  had  previously  gone  on  board  the  Impregnable, 
where  the  procession  had  stopped,  to  welcome  the  visitors. 
A  short  interval  elapsed  after  their  going  on  board, 
when  the  universal  shout  for  the  Emperor  Alexander 
brought  his  imperial  majesty  to  the  entering  port,  where 
he  stood  some  minutes,  bowing  very  graciously  to  the 
surrounding  spectators.  Similar  calls  were  made  for  the 
Prussian  monarch,  who,  in  a  similar  way,  testified  his 
gratification.  The  same  honours  were  paid  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  who,  in  recognizing  the  public  attention,  seemed 
highly  delighted.    The  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh  was  the 
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next  object  of  applause,  and  her  imperial  highness,  in  the 
kindest  manner  imaginable,  bowed  repeatedly.  The  Dukes 
of  York,  Clarence,  and  Cambridge,  were  in  like  manner 
hailed  ;  and  each  appeared,  bowed,  and  thanked.  Blucher 
and  Platoff  were  loudly  vociferated ;  but  the  Duke  of 
York  declared  they  were  not  on  board.  Another  grand 
salute  was  then  fired,  mixed  with  the  cheerings  of  the 
ships'  companies,  in  which  the  Prince  Regent  heartily 
joined. 

"  Soon  after  the  royal  party  came  on  board,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  explore  the  ship,  each  as  he  pleased.    The  Re- 
gent was  particularly  curious  and  attentive.    The  King 
of  Prussia  examined  much,  and  appeared  a  very  careful 
observer.    Alexander  lost  no  time  :  he  left  the  main  deck, 
and  went  about  the  ship  alone.    He  then  took  his  illus- 
trious sister,  and  descended  to  the  place  where  the  crew 
were  receiving  their  allowance,  at  twelve  o'clock.  He 
made  inquiries  concerning  it,  and  asked  what  quantity  of 
water  was  added  to  the  rum.    Being  told  that  the  propor- 
tion of  water  was  as  six  to  one,  a  tar  observed  that  it 
would  be  no  worse  for  being  stronger.    Alexander  re- 
quested the  usual  allowance,  and  drank  it  off,  smiling, 
and  adding  his  approbation  of  the  liquor,  '  which,'  said 
his  majesty,  in  very  intelligible  English,  1  you  call  grog, 
and  I  think  it  very  good.'    He  had  a  smaller  quantity 
poured  out  for  the  duchess,  who  drank  it  with  much  good- 
humour.     The  men  were  ordered  an  extra  allowance. 
Alexander  then  went  into  a  birth  of  about  eleven  ma- 
rines, who  were  at  dinner.    He  seated  himself  by  them, 
and  took  a  portion  of  their  mess.    He  then  pulled  out  a 
sum  of  money,  and  left  it  with  the  company,  bidding 
them  '  good  bye.'    The  sons  of  the  King  of  Prussia  also 
drank  grog  with  the  men  with  much  satisfaction.    A  grand 
collation  was  now  prepared  in  the  cabin,  where  a  most 
superb  display  of  the  Regent's  plate  decorated  the  tables. 
Admiral  Blackwood,  captain  of  the  fleet,  and  Captain 
Adam,  captain  of  the  ship,  did  the  table-honours  to  this 
exalted  party. 

"  On  coming  again  on  deck,  nothing  could  exceed  the 
satisfaction  of  the  guests.  It  has  been  said,  that  the 
place  where  a  British  king  should  receive  ambassadors 
is  the  deck  of  a  man-of-war.  The  Prince  Regent  could 
never  feel  himself  more  truly  the  sovereign  of  the  greatest 
maritime  power  that  ever  existed,  than  when  he  thus  be- 
held his  country's  greatness  witnessed  by  foreign  monarchs 
on  his  country's  own  element.  He  evidently  felt  his  high 
destiny,  and  declared  it  to  be  the  grandest  sight  he  ever 
saw.  The  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh  particularly  ex- 
pressed her  delight,  and  bore  the  shock  of  firing  with 
much  fortitude.  The  amiable  and  meditative  Frederic 
was  wrapped  up  in  the  sublimity  of  a  spectacle  so  new  to 
him.  Alexander  seemed  to  dwell  upon  it  with  ecstacy. 
The  young  German  princes  were  quite  enraptured  :  the 
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veteran  leaders  of  hosts  contemplated,  with  the  firmness 
becoming  their  martial  character,  an  exhibition  of  a  sort 
to  which  they  had  been  hitherto  perfect  strangers.  Lea-  jug 
the  Impregnable,  salutes  were  again  fired  for  the  Regent, 
the  Emperor,  and  King,  followed  by  a  general  salute; 
after  which  the  whole  party  repaired  to  the  Government- 
House,  vi  here  another  grand  banquet  was  given  by  the 
Regent  to  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons.  Blucher 
arrived  iu  the  evening  at  nine,  at  the  Bank  on  the  Parade ; 
and  appeared  at  the  window  several  times. 

"  The  next  morning,  the  Piince  Regent,  the  Duke  of 
York,  the  King  of  Prussia,  will)  the  Prussian  and  other 
princes,  repaired  early  to  the  emperor,  whence  they  pro- 
ceeded to  view  the  various  establishments.  The  ships 
building  or  repairing  in  the  slips,  the  immense  naval 
stores  of  every  description  in  the  warehouses,  the  rope- 
house,  the  copper-works,  and  all  the  other  important 
branches,  were  examined  with  much  attention.  But  the 
emperor  and  king  appeared  more  peculiarly  interested  by 
the  machinery  for  making  the  ships'  blocks,  the  r:ipid 
operations  of  which  they  witnessed  with  particular  pica- 
sure.  The  numerous  objects  of  curiosity  aud  utility  iu  the 
yard  occupied  all  the  forenoon. 

"  About  two  o'clock,  the  royal  barges,  and  the  rest  of 
the  grand  aquatic  procession,  left  the  King's  Stairs  at  the 
Dock-Yard,  in  the  same  order  as  the  day  before,  to  pay 
another  visit  to  the  fleet  in  the  roads.  Royal  salutes  were 
fired  from  all  the  batteries.  On  their  arrival  at  the  fleet, 
they  went  on  board  the  Royal  Sovereign  yacht,  which 
immediately  hoisted  the  Royal  Standard.  The  emperor 
had  previously  gone  with  the  Duke  of  Clarence  on  boaid 
the  Impregnable,  the  interior  of  which  seemed  to  afford 
his  imperial  majesty  peculiar  delight.  He  was  as  assidu- 
ous as  before,  in  making  himself  personally  acquainted 
with  nautical  arrangements.  The  fleet  formed  a  line  of 
seven  or  eight  miles  in  extent,  in  front  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  They  received  the  royal  visitors  with  a  general 
salute,  after  which  they  slipped  their  cables,  and  were 
immediately  under  sail  with  a  biisk  north-east  gale.  They 
speedily  cleared  St.  Helen's,  and  went  quite  out  at  sea. 
The  Royal  Sovereign  yacht  led  the  van.  The  yachts  and 
barges  of  the  Admiralty,  the  naval  commissioners,  the 
Ordnauce,  and  other  public  offices,  a  great  number  of 
private  yachts,  and  above  two  hundred  vessels  of  all  de- 
scriptions, sailed  out,  keeping  at  various  distances  from 
the  fleet.  About  five  o'clock  the  whole  Jine-of-battle 
ships  hove-to  by  signal,  when  the  Prince  Regent,  the 
King  of  Prussia,  &c,  left  the  Royal  Sovereign,  and  went 
to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  the  Impregnable,  to  which 
the  Royal  Standard  was  accordingly  shifted.  At  this  time 
the  leading  ships  were  about  twelve  miles  from  Ports- 
mouth. The  royal  circle  partook  of  some  entertainment 
in  thelmpiegnable's  cabin  ;  and  the  signal  w  as  made  soon 
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afterwards  for  the  return  of  all  the  ships  of  war  to  their 
anchorage.  The  wind  was  not  so  favourable  for  sailing 
back;  but  the  general  effect  of  so  many  vessels  of  war 
and  pleasure-boats  turning  to  windward  through  a  narrow 
channel,  the  men-of-war  ranging  up  alongside  of  the 
smaller  vessels,  and  the  frequent  repetition  of  signals  in 
both  directions  along  the  line,  together  with  the  accuracy 
of  the  naval  movements,  was  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
magnificent  kind  imaginable.  As  they  returned,  they  con- 
tinued their  firing,  so  as  to  afford,  in  some  respects,  the 
idea  of  a  naval  engagement.  In  the  visit  of  the  preceding 
day,  the  ships  lay  at  anchor,  with  their  sails  down ;  in 
that  of  this  day,  they  displayed,  before  the  assembled 
sovereigns,  the  proudest  boast  of  the  '  sea-girt  isle,'  a 
British  fleet  in  a  state  of  activity.  In  the  course  of  the 
night  and  morning,  many  private  vessels  had  come  in  from 
various  parts  of  the  coast,  so  that  the  oldest  boatmen  of 
the  harbour  never  saw  before  so  great  a  number  of  vessels 
collected  together,  nor  so  fine  a  sight,  at  Portsmouth.  The 
whole  line  were  at  their  anchorage  by  half-past  seven,  off 
Spithead,  when  the  Emperor,  King,  Regent,  Princes, 
&c,  all  emitted  the  men-of-war,  aud  got  into  their  re- 
spective barges,  sailed  up  the  harbour,  and  landed.  The 
salutes,  on  their  coming  away,  were  very  imposing  on 
shore  and  in  the  harbour.  The  discharge  of  all  the  artil- 
lery round  the  works  of  Portsmouth  and  Portsea,  on  the 
Blockhouse,  Cumberland  and  South-Sea  forts,  and  on 
the  different  batteries  at  Haslar,  and  elsewhere,  followed 
by  ten  feux  de  joie  of  the  many  thousand  military  drawn 
up,  chiefly  on  the  ramparts,  was  prodigious.  Under  this 
tremendous  firing,  the  sovereigns  retired  to  their  several 
residences.  When  the  Prince  Regent  arrived  at  the  Go- 
vernment House,  he  found  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the 
Deliverer  of  Nations,  waiting  his  approach.  The  mul- 
titudes without  filled  the  royal  ear  with  the  shouts  of 
'  Wellington,'  from  the  landing-place  to  the  doors  of  the 
Government  House.  The  populace  instantly  took  the 
horses  from  his  carriage,  aud  drew  him,  in  their  triumphant 
tumutt  of  patriotic  joy,  to  the  portico  of  the  regent's 
abode.  When  he  went  in,  the  voices  of  a  gladdened  pub- 
lic resounded  from  the  streets  and  ramparts ;  and,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  his  grace  appeared  on  the 
balcony,  and  bowed  very  frequently.  Lord  Stuart  (late 
Sir  Charles  Stuart)  also  came  in,  and  was  highly  honoured. 
Between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  the  company  were  arriving 
to  dine  with  the  prince.  All  the  streets  were  lined  w  ith 
hussars,  dragoons,  and  infantry.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
dined  with  them  ;  and  about  half-past  ten  appeared  at  the 
balcony  again,  in  company  with  the  Regent,  Emperor, 
King,  and  Princes,  about  a  dozen  in  number ;  and  was 
again  received  with  enthusiastic  acclamations.  The  duke 
lodged  at  the  George  Inn.  The  town  was  agaiu  illuminated, 
and  with  additional  splendour." 
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Newport,  the  chief  town  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  is  a 
borough,  situate  on  the  Medina,  seven  miles  north  of 
Cowes,  and  seventy-nine  from  London.  It  is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  eleven  aldermen,  and  twelve  burgesses,  and 
returns  two  members  to  parliament.  The  town  is  ex- 
tremely pleasant,  and  consists  of  three  parallel  streets, 
well  paved,  intersected  by  three  others,  with  squares  at 
the  points  of  section.  The  houses  are  plain  and  neat,  and 
the  church  corresponds  in  neatness  with  the  other  build- 
ings. There  are  here  two  assembly-rooms,  and  a  very 
pretty  theatre.  Newport  is  celebrated  for  the  loveliness 
of  the  country-girls,  who  attend  the  market  to  dispose  of 
their  poultry,  eggs,  &c,  and  who,  from  the  natural  ele- 
gance of  their  manners,  and  the  taste  displayed  in  their 
dress,  might  be  easily  mistaken  for  ladies  in  disguise.  The 
trade  of  the  town  consists  chiefly  in  the  disposal  of  the 
productions  of  the  island.  Newport  contains  five  hundred 
aud  seventy-five  houses,  and  three  thousand  five  hundred 
and  eighty-five  inhabitants. 

READYING,,  the  principal  town  of  Berkshire,  is  plea- 
santly situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river  Kennet, 
near  to  its  confluence  with  the  Thames,  upon  two  gently- 
rising  hills,  at  the  distance  of  thirty-nine  miles  from  Lon- 
don. It  has  three  parishes,  and  as  many  churches ;  is 
paved  and  lighted ;  well  built ;  and  has  a  neat  stone  bridge 
over  the  Kennet.  It  is  a  considerable  manufacturing  town, 
in  which  much  sacking  and  sail-cloth  is  made,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  blankets,  ribands,  and  pins.  It  also  enjoys  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  flour,  corn,  and  malt.  It  is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  and  as  many  burgesses; 
and  returns  two  members  to  parliament,  who  are  elected  by 
the  freemen  paying  scot  and  lot.  The  Kennet,  at  this 
town,  is  navigable  for  barges  of  one  hundred  and  ten  tons 
burthen.  Here  are  held  the  Lent  assizes  and  the  Epiphany 
county-sessions ;  and  here  also  the  nomination  of  the  re- 
presentatives for  the  county  takes  place,  but  the  election 
is  held  at  Abingdon. 

Windsor,  seventeen  miles  from  Reading,  and  twenty- 
two  from  London,  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  slope  of 
a  gentle  acclivity  fronting  the  Thames  ;  and  contains  many 
elegant  houses  belonging  to  the  nobility  and  gentry.  In 
fact,  the  whole  of  the  town  is  well  built  and  well  paved, 
and  the  frequent  presence  of  the  court  renders  it  extremely 
lively.  It  contains  eight  hundred  and  forty-eight  houses, 
and  four  thousand  seven  hundred  aud  three  inhabitants ; 
aud  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  two  bailiffs,  and  twenty-eight 
burgesses  -r  of  whom  thirteen  are  styled  benchers  of  the 
guildhall,  and  ten  of  them,  besides  the  major  and  bailiffs, 
are  called  aldermen.  Here  are  extensive  barracks  for 
horse  and  foot  soldiers ;  a  neat  little  theatre  lias  also  been 
erected;  but  this  is  only  opened  during  the  vacation  of  the 
adjacent  college  of  Eton. 

The  Prince  Regent's  cottage  in  Windsor  Park  is  re- 
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markable  for  nothing  but  its  truly  whimsical  appear- 
ance. 

Windsor  Castle  has  been  a  favourite  residence  of  the 
Brit  jh  sovereigns  for  more  than  seven  hundred  years,  and 
is  certainly  the  most  delightful  palace  in  England.  It  was 
built  by  William  the  Conqueror,  on  account  of  its  pleasant 
situation,  and  as  a  place  of  security. 

"  This  castle,"  says  a  modern  writer,  "  is  divided  into 
two  courts  or  wards,  with  a  large  round  tower  between 
them,  called  the  middle  ward  ;  the  whole  containing  about 
twelve  acres  of  land  ;  and  it  has  many  towers  and  batteries. 
It  is  situated  upon  a  high  hill,  which  rises  by  a  gentle  as- 
cent. On  the  declivity  of  this  hill  is  a  tine  terrace,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy  feet  in  length,  faced 
with  a  rampart  of  free  stone,  and  allowed  to  be  the  noblest 
walk  in  Europe,  with  respect  to  strength,  grandeur,  and 
beautiful  prospects.  Indeed,  no  description  can  do  it 
justice,  the  scene  is  so  variegated  for  miles  around,  and 
the  windings  of  the  Thames  greatly  add  to  its  beauty. 

"  From  the  terrace  we  enter  the  Little  Park,  adjoining 
which,  and  opposite  the  south-east  side  of  the  castle,  are 
two  neat  modem-built  mansions ;  the  one  named  The 
Queen's  Lodge,  which  is  the  royal  residence ;  the  other 
called  The  Lower  Lodge,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
younger  branches  of  the  royal  family.  Both  these  build- 
ings are  of  brick  faced  with  stucco,  with  an  embattled 
coping.    The  garden  is  elegant. 

"  But  to  return  to  the  castle.  The  upper  court  is  a 
spacious  quadrangle ;  containing,  on  the  north  side,  the 
royal  apartments,  aud  St.  George's  chapel  and  a  hall : 
on  the  south  and  east  sides  are  the  royal  apartments, 
those  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  great  officers  of 
state :  and,  in  the  centre  of  the  area,  is  the  statue  of 
Charles  II.,  with  an  inscription,  celebrating  him  as  the 
best  of  kings. 

"  The  Round  Tower,  which  forms  the  west  side  of  this 
upper  court,  contains  the  governor's  apartments.  It  is 
built  on  the  highest  part  of  the  mount,  and  there  is  an 
ascent  to  it  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps.  This  mount  is  laid 
out  in  sloping  walks  around  the  hill,  covered  with  verdure, 
and  planted  with  shrubs.  The  apartments  command  an 
extensive  view  of  London,  and  of  the  counties  of  Mid- 
dlesex, Essex,  Herts,  Bucks,  Berks,  Oxfordshire,  Wilts, 
Hants,  Surry,  Sussex,  Kent,  and  Bedfordshire. 

"  The  lower  court  is  larger  than  the  other,  and  is,  in  a 
manner,  divided  into  two  parts,  by  St.  George's  Chapel, 
which  stands  in  the  centre.  On  the  north  or  inner 
side  are  the  houses  and  apartments  of  the  dean  and 
canons  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  with  those  of  the  minor 
canons,  clerks,  and  other  officers  :  and  on  the  south  and 
west  sides  of  the  outer  part  are  houses  of  the  Poor 
Knights  of  Windsor.  In  this  court  are  also  several  towers 
belonging  to  the  officers  of  the  crown,  when  the  court 
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is  at  Windsor,  and  to  the  officers  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter. 

"  The  royal  apartments  are  on  the  north  side  of  the 
upper  court,  and  are  termed  the  Star  Building,  from  a 
star  and  garter  in  the  middle  of  the  structure,  on  the  out- 
side next  the  terrace. 

"  The  entrance  into  the  apartments  is  through  a  vesti- 
bule, supported  by  Ionic  columns,  with  some  antique 
busts  in  niches,  to  the  great  staircase,  finely  painted  by 
Thomhill  with  subjects  from  Ovid.  In  the  dome,  Phaeton 
is  represented  desiring  Apollo  to  grant  him  leave  to  drive 
the  chariot  of  the  sun.  In  large  compartments,  on  the 
staircase,  are  the  transformation  of  Phaeton's  sisters  into 
poplars,  and  of  Cygnus  into  a  swan.  In  several  parts 
of  the  ceiling  are  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  supported  by 
the  winds,  with  baskets  of  flowers  beautifully  disposed  : 
at  the  corners  are  the  four  elements,  each  expressed  by  a 
variety  of  figures.  Aurora  is  represented  with  her  nymphs 
in  waiting,  giving  water  to  her  horses.  In  several  parts 
of  the  staircase  are  the  figures  of  Music,  Painting,  and 
other  sciences.  The  whole  is  beautifully  disposed,  and 
heightened  with  gold  ;  and  from  this  staircase  is  a  view  of 
the  back  stairs,  painted  with  the  story  of  Meleager  and 
Atalanta.  We  proceed  through  the  apartments  in  the 
following  order : 

"The  Queen's  Guard  Chamber — the  Queen's  Presence 
Chamber — the  Queen's  Audience  Chamber — the  Ball 
Room — the  Queen's  Drawing  Room — the  Queen's  Bed 
Chamber — the  Room  of  Beauties — the  Queen's  Dressing 
Room — Queen  Elizabeth's,  or  the  Picture  Gallery — Queen 
Caroline's  China  Closet — the  King's  Closet — the  King's 
Dressing  Room — the  King's  Bed  Chamber — the  King's 
Drawing  Room — the  King's  Public  Room — the  King's 
Audience  Chamber — the  King's  Presence  Chamber — the 
King's  Guard  Chamber — St.  George's  Hall — and  St. 
George's,  or  the  King's  Chapel." 

In  the  month  of  April,  1813,  a  considerable  degree  of 
interest  was  excited  by  the  discovery  of  the  body  of  King 
Charles!,  in  Windsor  Castle  ;  the  particulars  ot  which 
will,  no  doubt,  be  acceptable  to  the  reader. 

A  strong  feeling  on  this  subject  had  been  excited  by 
Lord  Clarendon's  account  of  the  vain  endeavours  to  dis- 
cover the  body  of  the  royal  martyr  after  the  restoration. 
It  was  said,  in  his  time,  that  the  republicans  had  the  ad- 
dress to  bury  Cromwell  under  the  obelisk  in  Red  Lion 
Square,  and  to  place  the  body  of  Charles  in  the  coffin  of 
Cromwell  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  so  that,  when  the  body 
of  the  usurper  was  condemned  to  be  hung  on  the  gallows 
at  Tyburn,  the  head  separated  from  the  body,  and  it  was 
conceived  that  the  indignity  had  been  offered  to  the  body 
of  the  king.  Such  was  the  opinion  in  the  time  of  Lord 
Clarendon,  confirmed  by  the  vain  search  after  the  body  of 
Charles.    Clarendon  died  in  1673,  and  his  history  wa« 
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not  published  till  1704.    In  the  interim,  however,  about 
1700,  asMapletop  asserts  in  his  History  of  Windsor,  the 
vault  of  Henry  VIII.  was  opened,  to  deposit  in  it  the  body 
of  a  still-born  child  of  the  Princess  Anne,  and  in  that  vault 
was  found  the  coffin  of  Charles  I.,  on  which  was  placed 
that  of  the  infant.    This  accorded  with  the  account  pub- 
lished in  Wood's  Athena  Oxonienses,  and  Saunderson's 
Life  of  Charles ;  yet  Lord  Clarendon's  subsequent  publi- 
cation revived  the  former  doubts  on  the  subject.  In  April, 
1813,  however,  while  the  workmen  engaged  in  opening 
the  royal  vaults,  to  deposit  the  bbdy  of  the  late  Duchess 
of 'Brunswick,  were  making  a  subterraneous  passage  from 
the  middle  of  the  choir  in  St.  George's  Chapel  to  the  new 
Royal  Mausoleum,  they  accidentally  broke  away  a  part  of 
the  vault  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  discovered  two  ancient  coffins, 
one  of  lead,  and  the  other  of  stone.    His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  Regent  happening  to  be  al  Windsor,  he  was 
of  course  consulted  about  the  mode  of  exploring  these 
royal  remains,  which  he  directed  to  be  immediately  done 
in  his  presence.    The  leaden  coffin  was  cut  open,  by  the 
plumber,  from  the  head  to  a  little  below  the  chest,  and  a 
body  appeared  covered  over  with  a  cere-cloth.    On  care- 
fully stripping  the  head  and  face,  the  countenance  of 
Charles  I.  immediately  appeared,  in  features  apparently  as 
perfect  as  when  he  lived.    His  severed  head  had  been 
carefully  adjusted  to  the  shoulders;  and  the  most  perfect 
resemblance  to  his  portraits  was  remarked  in  the  oval  shape 
of  the  head,  the  pointed  beard,  &c.    On  lifting  up  the 
head,  the  fissure  made  by  the  axe  was  clearly  discovered, 
and  the  flesh,  though  somewhat  darkened,  was  found  to 
be  in  a  tolerably  perfect  state.    And  what  added  consider- 
ably to  the  interest  of  this  extraordinary  spectacle  was, 
that,  as  the  head  separated  from  the  neck,  a  fluid  drop,  of 
the  appearance  of  blood,  fell  upon  the  hand  of  Sir  Henry 
Ilalford ;  which  he  accounts  for,  by  supposing  it  to  have 
been  the  dissolution  of  some  congealed  blood,  on  its  being 
exposed  to  the  warmth  of  the  air.    In  the  same  vault  was 
also  found  a  decayed  leaden  coffin,  containing  the  remains 
of  Henry  VIII.;  but  they  consisted  of  nothing  more  than 
the  skull,  with  some  hair  on  the  chin,  and  the  principal 
limb-bones." 

The  following  additional  particulars  are  extracted  from 
the  narrative  published  by  Sir  Henry  Halford : 

"  On  removing  the  pall,  a  plain  leaden  coffin,  with  no 
appearance  of  ever  having  been  enclosed  in  wood,  and 
bearing  an  inscription,  '  King  Charles,  1648,'  in  large  le- 
gible characters,  on  a  scroll  of  lead  encircling  it,  imme- 
diately presented  itself  to  the  view.  A  square  opening  was 
then  made  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lid,  of  such  dimensions 
as  to  admit  a  clear  insight  into  its  contents.  These  were,  an 
internal  wooden  coffin,  very  much  decayed,  and  the  body, 
carefully  wrapped  in  cere-cloth,  into  the  folds  of  which  a 
quantity  of  unctuous  or  greasy  matter,  mixed  with  resin, 
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as  it  seemed,  had  been  melted,  so  as  to  exclude,  as  effec- 
tually as  possible,  the  external  air.  The  coffin  was  com- 
pletely full ;  and,  from  the  tenacity  of  the  cere-cloth,  great 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  detaching  it  successfully  from 
the  parts  which  it  enveloped.  Wherever  the  unctuous 
matter  had  insinuated  itself,  the  separation  of  the  cere- 
cloth was  easy  ;  and,  when  it  came  off,  a  correct  impres- 
sion of  the  features  to  which  it  had  been  applied  was  ob- 
served in  the  unctuous  substance.  At  length  the  whole 
face  was  disengaged  from  its  covering.  The  complexion 
of  the  skin  was  dark  and  discoloured.  The  forehead  and 
temples  had  lost  little  or  nothing  of  their  muscular  sub- 
stance ;  the  cartilage  of  the  nose  was  gone ;  but  the  left 
eye,  in  the  first  moment  of  exposure,  was  open  and  full, 
though  it  vanished  almost  immediately  ;  and  the  pointed 
beaid,  so  characteristic  of  the  period  of  the  reign  of  King 
Charles,  was  perfect.  The  shape  of  the  face  was  a  long 
oval;  many  of  the  teeth  remained;  and  the  left  ear,  in 
consequence  of  the  interposition  of  the  unctuous  matter 
between  it  and  the  cere-cloth,  was  found  entire. 

"  It  was  difficult,  at  this  momeut,  to  withhold  a  decla- 
ration, that,  notwithstanding  its  disfigurement,  the  coun- 
tenance did  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  coins,  the 
busts,  and  especially  to  the  pictures,  of  King  Charles  I. 
by  Vandyke,  by  which  it  had  been  made  familiar  to  us. 
It  is  true,  that  the  minds  of  the  spectators  of  this  inte- 
resting sight  were  well  prepared  to  receive  this  impression  ; 
but  it  ie  also  certain  that  such  a  facility  of  belief  had  been 
occasioned  by  the  simplicity  and  truth  of  Mr.  Herbett's 
narrative,  every  part  of  which  had  been  confirmed  by  the 
investigation,  so  far  as  it  had  advanced ;  and  it  will  not 
be  denied  that  the  shape  of  the  face,  the  forehead,  an 
eye,  and  the  beard,  are  the  most  important  features  by 
which  resemblance  is  determined. 

"  When  the  head  had  been  eutirely  disengaged  from 
the  attachments  which  confined  it,  it  was  found  to  be  loose; 
and,  without  any  difficulty,  was  taken  up  and  held  to  view. 
It  was  quite  w  et,  and  gave  a  greenish  red  -tinge  to  paper 
and  to  linen  which  touched  it.  The  back  part  of  the  scalp 
was  entirely  perfect,  and  had  a  remarkably  fresh  appear- 
ance ;  the  pores  of  the  skin  being  more  distinct,  as  they 
usually  are  when  soaked  in  moisture  ;  and  the  tendons  and 
ligaments  of  the  neck  were  of  considerable  substance  and 
firmness.  The  hair  was  thick  at  the  back  part  of  the 
head,  and,  in  appearance,  nearly  black.  A  portion  of  it, 
which  has  since  been  cleaned  and  dried,  is  of  a  beautiful 
dark  brown  colour;  that  of  the  beard  was  a  redder  brown; 
on  the  back  part  of  the  head,  it  was  not  more  than  an  inch 
in  length,  and  had  probably  been  cut  so  short  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  executioner,  or  perhaps  by  the  piety  of 
friend*  soon  after  death,  in  order  to  farnish  memorials  of 
the  unhappy  king. 

u  On  holdiug  up  the  head,  to  examine  the  place  of  se- 
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paration  from  the  body,  the  muscles  of  the  neck  had  evi- 
dently retracted  themselves  considerably ;  and  the  fourth 
cervical  vertebra  was  found  to  be  cut  through  its  substance, 
transversely,  leaving  the  surfaces  of  the  divided  portions 
perfectly  smooth  and  even; — an  appearance  which  could 
have  been  produced  only  by  a  heavy  blow,  inflicted  with  a 
very  sharp  instrument,  and  which  furnished  the  last  proof 
wanting  to  identify  King  Charles  I. 

"  After  this  examination  of  the  head,  which  served  everv 
purpose  in  view,  and  without  examining  the  body  below  the 
neck,  it  was  immediately  restored  to  its  situation,  the  cof- 
fin was  soldered  up  again,  and  the  vault  closed." 

Newbury  is  a  large  and  handsome  borough  and  mar- 
ket-town, sixteen  miles  and  a  half  from  Reading,  and 
fifty-five  from  London.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  high- 
steward,  and  aldermen;  and  contains  four  thousand  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  are  employed  in  trade,  and  the 
manufacture  of  druggets,  shalloons,  and  broad-cloths.  It 
has  long  been  famous  for  its  extensive  woollen  manufac- 
tures ;  and,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  one  John  Winch- 
comb,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Jack  of  Newburv, 
kept  one  hundred  looms  in  his  own  house,  and  was  so 
wealthy,  and  so  warm  a  patriot,  as  to  clothe  and  equip  one 
hundred  of  his  men  at  his  own  expense,  whom  he  headed 
against  the  Scots,  at  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field.  It  also 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  malting,  by  the  Kennet 
and  Avon  Canal,  which  conies  from  Hungerford,  in  a  line 
with  the  Kennet,  and  is  continued  to  Alderman's  Wharf, 
where  the  river  becomes  navigable  to  the  Thames.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Kennet  have  often  been  dug  up  strata  of 
petrified  wood,  with  the  bones  and  horns  of  stags,  tusks 
cf  boars,  skulls  of  beavers,  &c.  Two  obstinate  battles 
were  fought  by  the  royal  and  parliamentary  armies  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  town,  in  1643  and  1644. 

Lancaster,  the  county-town  of  Lancashire,  is  a 
borough  and  sea-port,  situate  on  the  declivity  of  two  hills, 
about  one  of  which  the  river  Lon  winds  in  a  most  beau- 
tiful manner,  and  forms  an  harbour  of  moderate  capacity. 
The  town  is  handsomely  built,  well  paved,  and  contains 
some  good  streets,  and  one  elegant  square.  On  the  sum- 
mit of  a  hill  are  the  remains  of  a  castle  built  by  Edward 
111.,  on  the  site  of  one  erected  by  the  Roman  emperor, 
Adrian ;  and  the  church,  a  beautiful  Gothic  structure,  on 
the  crown  of  an  eminence  below  the  castle,  heightens  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  scenery  afforded  by  the  town,  the 
river,  and  the  circumjacent  country.  The  towers  of  the 
castle  appear  to  have  been  seven ;  two  of  them,  on  the 
western  side,  remain  entire,  and  in  one  the  assizes  are  held. 
On  the  top  of  Adrian's  tower  is  a  large  square  turret,  called 
John  of  Gaunt's  Chair,  which  commands  a  most  extensive 
prospect.  The  government  of  the  town  is  vested  in  a 
mayor,  aldermen,  recorder,  bailiffs,  &c.    The  principal 
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manufactures  are  those  of  sail-cloth,  coarse  linens,  and 
cabinet-ware.  The  ships  belonging  to  the  town  are  chiefly 
employed  in  domestic  commerce,  or  in  trade  with  the 
West-Indies,  America,  and  the  Baltic.  Lancaster  has  a 
good  town-hall  and  exchange,  with  a  noble  entrance,  a 
handsome  custom-house,  with  a  portico  supported  by  four 
lofty  pillars,  each  of  one  single  stone,  and  a  commodious 
theatre.  It  has  also  a  handsome  bridge,  of  five  equal 
arches,  five  hundred  and  forty-nine  feet  in  length.  By  in- 
land navigation  it  communicates  with  the  Mersey,  the  Dee, 
the  Ribble,  the  Ouse,  Trent,  Derwent,  Severn,  Humber, 
Thames,  and  Avon;  by  which  facility  it  readily  receives 
the  produce  and  manufactures  of  the  interior,  for  exporta- 
tion, and  is  enabled  to  distribute  the  different  merchandises 
imported.  These  are  of  great  variety,  and  include  almost 
all  the  articles  of  necessity  as  well  as  of  luxury.  Lan- 
caster is  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  distant  from  London, 
and  contains  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eleven  houses, 
and  nine  thousand  and  thirty  inhabitants. 

Liverpool,  two  hundred  and  seven  miles  distant  from 
London,  is  a  large  and  flourishing  sea-port  and  borough, 
advantageously  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Mersey,  sheltered  by  high  grounds  from  the  easterly 
wind,  but  open  to  the  more  genial  breezes  from  the  west. 
About  two  centuries  ago,  this  place  appears  to  have  been 
a  port  of  little  consequence,  as,  in  the  year  156.3,  no  more 
than  twelve  barks  cleared  out  from  it;  but,  from  the  3()th 
of  June,  1805,  to  the  same  period  in  1806,  the  number 
of  ships  which  entered  the  port  was  thirty-three  thousand 
three  hundred  and  sixty-four.  By  its  rivers  and  canals, 
Liverpool  now  communicates  with  most  parts  of  England  ; 
while,  by  means  of  its  port,  it  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  with  Ireland,  America,  the  West-Indies,  Africa,  the 
Mediterranean,  Spain,  Portugal,  Holland,  and  the  Baltic; 
it  has  likewise  a  number  of  ships  employed  coastwise  in 
the  Newfoundland,  Greenland,  and  the  South-Sea  fisheries. 
The  docks  and  the  bonding  warehouses,  proportioned  to 
the  immense  traffic  of  the  place,  are  not  inferior  to  those 
of  the  metropolis  ;  and,  in  time  of  war,  not  less  than  three 
thousand  shipwrights,  and  sixteen  roperies,  find  constant 
employment.  The  manufactures  are  of  most  descriptions 
of  articles  made  in  London.  The  town  itself  is  well 
paved  and  lighted,  and  contains  many  elegant  streets. 
Among  the  public  edifices,  the  exchange,  the  infirmary 
and  hospital  for  seamen,  St.  Paul's  Church,  and  that  of 
St.  Ann,  with  the  lofty  pile  of  bonding  warehouses,  are 
highly  worthy  of  attention.  The  town  is  supplied  with 
water  from  the  Booties  Spring,  four  miles  distant,  and 
has  a  mineral-spring  of  great  repute.  On  the  south  is 
St.  James's  Walk,  which  commands  a  fine  prospect  of 
the  town,  the  harbour,  river,  the  sea,  and  the  mountains 
of  Wales ;  and  behind  it  is  the  stone-quarry,  w  hich  sup- 
plies the  town  with  that  material  for  building.    The  baths 
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here,  admitting  the  sea-water,  are  admirably  contrived 
and  all  the  conveniences  and  amusements  to  be  found  in 
London,  and  at  places  of  resort  for  bathing,  are  common 
to  this  place.  Liverpool  contains  eleven  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-four  houses,  and  seventy-seven  thou- 
sand six  hundred  aJid  fifty-three  inhabitants';  and  is  go- 
verned by  a  mayor,  recorder,  and  common-council. 

Manchester,  a  large  and  populous  manufacturing 
town,  is  situate  in  an  extremely  fertile  country,  on  a  gentle 
ascent  upon  the  Ashton,  Bolton,  Manchester,  and  Bridge- 
water  Canal,  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  miles  from  London, 
and  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Irk  and  Irwell.  Among 
its  numerous  and  extensive  'manufactures,  superior  both 
in  quantity  and  value  to  those  of  any  other  town,  those  of 
cotton  are  the  most  considerable.  This  article  is  not  only 
woven  singly,  but  is  nuxed  with  silk,  and  the  produce  re- 
sembles the  velvets  of  Genoa.  Velverets,  checks,  filleting, 
tapes,  laces,  and  gartering,  are  also  manufactured  here ; 
together  with  silk,  and  a  vast  number  of  hats.  The  town  is 
not  corporate,  but  is  governed  as  a  manor,  by  courts-leet 
and  baron.  It  contains  fourteen  churches,  and  about 
six  hundred  streets,  which  are  generally  well  built  and 
paved,  and  lighted  by. about  two  thousand  lamps.  The 
collegiate  churcb  is  a  handsome  structure  in  the  Gothic 
style,  ornamented  with  some  beautiful  sculpture.  The 
collegiate  body  Consists  of  a  warden,  four  feljows,  two 
clerks,  four  choristers^  and  four  singing  men.  There  are 
here  also  an  hospital,  free  schpol,  and  a  public  library, 
each  of  them  well  endowed.  The  population  amounts  to 
eighty-four  thousand  and  twenty  souls. 

Yobk,  the  capital  of  Yorkshire,  and  an  episcopal  see, 
is  pleasantly  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  three  ridings 
of  the  county)  in  an  extensive  plain,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers  Ouse  and  Fbs.se.  It  is.  a  city  and  county  within 
-itself,  incorporated  by  Richard. II.,  and  the  only  one  in 
England,  except.  London,  the  chief  magistrate  of  which 
is  honoured  with  the  title  of  Lord-Mayor,  .  The  corpora- 
tion consists  of  a  lord-mayor,  recorder,  twelve  aldermen, 
two  sheriffs,  eight  chamberlains,  twenty-four  common- 
councilmen,  twenty-two  assistants,  and  other  officers. 
This  place  was  the  residence  of  the  Emperor  Severus ; 
and,  in  the  seventh  century,  Honorius  gave  to  its  see  the 
right  of  primacy  over  all  the  Scottish  bishoprics,  aud 
twelve  English  episcopacies.  During  the  Danish  wars, 
it  suffered  severely,  aud  was  destroyed  by  the  Normans, 
to  prevent  its  benefiting  those  invaders,.  Previous  to  that 
time,  it  was  the  emporium  of  the  nor.th  of.  England.  In, 
the  reign  of  Edward  III,  it  was  considered  a:port,  and; 
furnished  one  vessel,  with  nine  men,  to  the  fleet;  but 
subsequently  the  navigation  of  the  Ouse  was  neglected,; 
until  the  reign  of  George  I.  The  city  is  divided  into  four 
wards,  has  four  principal  gates,  md  is  surrounded  by 
walls,  which  are  almost  entire:  the  streets  are  well  paved 
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and  lighted,  and  that  from  the  middle  gate  to  the  bridge 
is  hirge  and  open,  with  several  handsome  buildings.  Over 
the  river,  which  is  here  nine  feet  deep,  and  admits  the 
navigating  of  vessels  of  ninety  tons  burthen,  is  a  bridge  of 
rive  Gothic  arches;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge  is  a 
spacious  quay.  York  has  but  few  manufactures,  and  no 
considerable  trade ;  its  chief  prosperity  being  derived 
from  its  being  made  the  abode  of  many  genteel  and  opu- 
lent families,  and  the  winter-residence  of  much  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  deterred  by  the  distance,  by  expense, 
or  choice,  from  removing  to  London.  It  possesses,  in 
consequence,  during  that  season,  all  the  amusements  of 
the  metropolis;  and,  in  the  summer,  has  races  on  an  open 
piece  of  low  ground,  drained  for  the  purpose,  called 
Knavesmire.  The  cathedral  is  the  largest  Gothic  struc- 
ture in  England;  it  is  five  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet 
in  length,  the  breadth  of  the  cross-circle  being  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two;  the  height  of  the  lantern  is  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet;  the  west  front  is  one  hundred 
and  nine  feet  broad,  the  eastern  one  hundred  and  five. 
The  west  front  is  adorned  by  two  elegant  towers,  between 
which  is  a  beautiful  painted  window ;  the  southern  tower 
contains  ten  bells,  the  largest  of  which  weighs  fifty-seven 
hundred  weight.  The  lantern-steeple  is  tastefully  orna- 
mented, and  is  forty-five  feet  high.  The  ascent  to  the 
south  end  of  the  cross  is  by  three  flights  of  steps.  This 
entrance  commands  a  fiue  view  of  the  celebrated  marygold- 
window,  on  each  side  of  which  are  two  compartments  of 
windqyys,  beautifully  painted..  These  are  the  work  of 
John  Thornton,  a  glazier  in  Coventry,  and  were  com- 
pleted in  1405  :  he  received  for  this  still-exquisite  per- 
formance fifty-six  pounds  foui  shillings.  Besides  the  ca- 
thedral, there  are  in  York  twenty-three  other  churches. 
The  castle,  built  by  Richard  III.,  is  now  used  as  a  pri- 
son ;  the  river  Fosse  was  formerly  turned  into  a  deep 
moat,  which  surrounds  it,  leaving  an  access  by  a  draw- 
bridge only.  The  castle-walls  are  one  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  three  yards  in  circumference.  Adjoining  the 
castle  is  a  high  mound,  on  which  stands  the  shell  of  a 
tower,  called  Clifford's  Tower,  formerly  furnished  with 
cannon  and  a  garrison.  The  mansion-house,  the  assem- 
bly-house in  Blake  Street,  the  theatre,  the  county-hos- 
pital, and  a  lunatic  asylum,  are  all  of  them  handsome 
buildings.  "York  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  miles  dis- 
tant from  London  ;  and  contains  two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy-nine  houses,  and  sixteen  thousand  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  inhabitants. 

Richmond,  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  miles  from 
London,  is  a  handsome  borough  and  market-town,  the 
streets  of  which  are  paved,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
houses  built  of  free  stone.  It  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a 
steep  hill,  upon  the  River  Swale,  over  which  is  a  good 
stone  bridge.     The  town  was  anciently  surrounded  by 
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walls,  and  had  a  stroug  castle  erected  by  Alan  of  Bre- 
tagne,  a  nephew  of  William  the  Conqueror.  That  prince, 
in  return  for  the  service  rendered  him  at  the  battle  of 
Hastings  by  Alan,  created  him  Earl  of  Richmond,  and 
bestowed  upon  him  five  wapentakes,  and  upwards  of  one 
hundred  parishes,  in  the  district  called  Richmondshire,  a 
district  which  formerly  was  a  distinct  county,  but  which, 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  was  annexed  to  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster.  Charles  II.  made  the  town  a  dukedom,  in 
favour  of  his  natural  son  Charles  Lenox,  in  whose  de- 
scendants it  still  remains.  In  the  east  wall,  the  most  en- 
tire part  of  the  ancient  inclosure,  are  two  towers,  called 
Robin  Hood's  and  the  Golden  Tower.  The  town  is  go- 
verned by  a  mayor,  recorder,  twelve  aldermen,  and  twenty- 
four  common-councilmen.  It  is  famous  for  its  horse- 
races. The  neighbourhood  of  Richmond  is  singularly 
beautiful;  the  southern  road,  in  particular,  which  runs  to 
Middleham  ovei  a  mountainous  country,  intersected  by 
delightful  valleys,  affords  a  variety  of  scenery  highly  pic- 
turesque. Three  miles  east-south-east,  upon  the  Swale, 
is  the  village  of  Catterick,  formerly  a  Roman  station, 
called  Cataractonum,  a  place  of  high  note  and  great  an- 
tiquity, burnt  bv  Edward  King  of  Northumberland,  in 
769-  On  the  banks  of  the  Swale,  at  this  place,  the 
foundations  of  its  ancient  castle  are  still  to  be  seen,  and 
'he  traces  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre  and  circus.  The 
great  northern  military  way  divides  at  this  place,  oue  part 
branching  to  Bowes,  the  other  proceeding  through  Dur- 
ham. Richmond  enjoys  a  tolerably  good  trade  in  yarn, 
stockings,  and  woollen  caps  for  seamen :  it  contains  five 
hundred  and  forty-seven  houses,  and  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty  inhabitants. 

Scarborough,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  German 
Ocean,  upon  a  cliff  which  is  almost  inaccessible,  except 
on  its  western  side,  is  a  borough  and  sea-port  town,  to- 
lerably well  built  and  spacious;  but,  from  its  romantic 
site,  the  streets  are  necessarily  irregular.  It  has  but 
one  church  ;  and  the  castle,  celebrated  in  the  page  of  his- 
tory, is  now  entirely  in  ruins.  Here  are  some  modern 
banacks,  with  a  battery  of  eighteen-pounders ;  and  a  fine 
range  of  buildings  on  the  cliff  commands  an  extensive 
prospect.  Scarborough  has  a  commodious  quay,  and  one 
of  the  best  harbours  in  the  kingdom;  and  employs  a  quan- 
tity of  shipping  in  the  coal-trade,  between  Newcastle  and 
London,  as  well  as  for  the  supply  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Corn,  dried  fish,  and  various  other  articles,  are  sent  hence 
coastwise ;  and  the  fishery  for  cod,  ling,  haddock,  soles, 
and  herrings,  employs  a  number  of  hands.  Here  are  also 
a  manufactory  of  sail-cloth,  three  rope-walks,  and  several 
ship-yards,  in  which  vessels  of  six  hundred  tons  burthen 
are  built.  Here  is  an  excellent  hospital  for  the  widows 
of  poor  seamen,  maintained  by  a  rate  on  vessels,  and  a 
small  deduction  from  seamen's  wages.    Scarborough  is 
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much  frequented  in  the  summer-season  for  its  mineral, 
aperient,  and  diuretic  waters.  The  Spa  is  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  south  of  the  town,  on  die  sands  at  the  foot  of  a  high 
cliff,  and  rises  upright  out  of  the  earth  near,  the  level  of 
the  spring-tides,  by  which  it  is  frequently  overflowed.  It 
consists  of  two  wells,  the  waters  of  which,  in  different 
proportions,  contain  the  same  component  parts  of  vitriol, 
iron,  alum,  nitre,  salt,  and  fixed  air.  Scarborough  is 
governed  by  two  bailiffs,  a  recorder,  two  coroners,  four 
chamberlains,  and  thirty-six  common-councilmen.  it  is 
two  hundred  and  fourteen  miles  distant  from  London,  by 
Lincoln  and  Hull ;  and  contains  one  thousaud  five  hundred 
and  ninety-two  houses,  and  six  thousand  four  hundred  and 
nine  inhabitants. 

Hull  is  a  borough  and  sea-port  town  of  great  opu- 
lence, containing  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  houses,  and  twenty-nine  thousand  five  hundred  and 
sixteen  inhabitants.  The  town  is  of  a  triangular  form,  the 
longest  side  being  bounded  by  the  rivers  Hull  and  Hum- 
ber,  in  which  part  it  was  anciently  defended  by  a  stiong 
wall,  a  rampart,  and  a  ditch.  It  lies  on  low  ground,  and 
was  formerly  subject  to  inundations  ;  but,  by  a  drainage  sys- 
tem and  embankments,  it  is  now  kept  sufficiently  dry.  The 
town  is  generally  well-built,  and  many  of  its  modern  streets 
are  handsome.  It  has  two  parish-churches,  a  handsome 
exchange,  the  Trinity  House,  a  very  fine  building,  with  a 
corporate  body  of  merchants,  governed  by  twelve  elder 
brethren  and  six  assistants,  who  have  power  to  decide  all 
disputes,  and  regulate  affairs  relative  to  masters  of  ships 
and  their  crews.  In  this  house  are  the  boat  and  dress  of  an 
Esquimaux  Indian,  picked  up  in  the  North  Sea,  at  a  consi- 
derable distance  from  land,  who  afterwards  pined  to  death. 
On  the  farther  side  of  the  River  Hull  are  three  forts,  built 
of  brick,  called  the  north  and  south  blockhouses,  and  the 
castle,  all  of  which  are  garrisoned.  Hull  is  the  seat  of  a 
governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and  other  military  officers. 
The  assizes  for  the  town  and  county  are  held  here  tri- 
enially.  This  place  was  once  a  small  village,  called  Wike; 
but,  owing  to  the  encroachments  of  the  sea  on  the  Hol- 
demess  shore,  the  merchants  at  Ravensburn,  being  obliged 
to  seek  another  settlement,  established  themselves  here. 
The  harbour  was  made  in  the  fourteenth  century,  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.;  and  under  Henry  VI.  the  town  was 
erected  into  a  county  of  itself,  comprising  nine  villages  in 
the  environs,  and  was  incorporated  uudera  {payor,  twelve 
aldermen,  a  sheriff,  and  two  chamberlains.  It  suffered  so 
severely  from  the  plague  in  1472,  that  grass  grew  in  the 
streets;  and,  in  16S7,  many  lives  were  again  lost  here  by 
a  similar  visitation.  Being  garrisoned  in  1643  for  the  par- 
liament, it  resolutely  maintained  itself  under  circumstances 
of  considerable  distress,  until  relieved.  Hull  is  most  ad- 
vantageously situated  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  large  exter- 
nal as  well  as  domestic  trade.    By  means  of  the  Hum- 
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ber,  it  is  connected  with  the  Trent  and  all  its  tributary 
streams,  as  well  as  with  the  different  canals  by  which  that 
famous  river  is  connected  with  the  west  and  south ;  and 
these  afford  a  ready  means  of  supply  of  articles  for  ship- 
ment from  all  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  of  distribution 
of  raw  and  foreign  articles  imported  from  abroad.  In 
consequence,  Hull  possesses  a  very  large  foreign  trade, 
particularly  with  the  Baltic,  America,  and  Holland,  with 
Newfoundland,  in  the  Greenland  fishery,  with  Portugal, 
Spain,  and  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  also  a  considerable 
coasting  trade. 

Sheffield,  universally  celebrated  for  the  excellence 
of  its  manufactures  of  hardware,  and  the  extent  of  its 
trade,  is  situate  on  a  large  hill,  about  three  miles  beyond 
the  borders  of  Derbyshire,  and  presents  a  most  singular 
appearance,  being  almost  wholly  enveloped  in  the  smoke 
proceeding  from  its  numerous  fire-engines,  foundries,  Sec. 
The  three  churches,  which  stand  on  the  hil!,  vfijth  their 
spires  towering  through  the  smoke,  have  a  very  line  effect, 
which  is  improved  by  the  aspect  of  the  circumjacent 
country,  consisting  of  fertile  valleys,  watered  by  the  Don 
and  Sheaf,  which  lave  the  sides  of  the  town,  and  co- 
vered with  villages,  gentlemen's  seats,  and  numerous  hills, 
richly  clothed  with  wood.  Sheffield  contains  thirty-one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fourteen  inhabitants,  of  whom 
nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-three  are  employed 
in  different  branches  of  trade  and  manufacture,  mostly 
cutlery,  there  being  in  the  town  upwards  of  six  hundred 
master-cutlers.  By  means  of  its  two  rivers,  and  owing  to 
the  cheapness  of  coals,  which  abound  in  the  vicinity,  the 
whole  of  the  heavy  work  of  the  town  is  performed  by 
mechanism,  acted  upon  by  water  or  fire  engines.  From 
this  circumstance,  and  the  degree  of  excellence  to  which, 
by  long  application,  the  workmen  have  arrived,  the  ma- 
nufactures are  sold  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  of  superior  quality  to  what  can  be  made  in  any 
other  quarter ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  facility 
is  afforded  to  the  dispersion  of  their  work  to  all  countries, 
from  the  Don  becoming  navigable  at  the  distance  of  three 
miles  from  the  town.  Like  other  towns,  where  mam 
forges  are  worked,  the  fronts  of  the  houses  have  a  most 
dingy  and  sombre  appearance.  By  means  of  pipes,  water 
is  conducted  at  a  very  moderate  rate,  as  in  London,  to  all 
the  houses ;  and  over  each  of  the  rivers  there  is  a  eood 
stone  bridge.  Sheffield  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  and 
a  half  distant  from  London,  by  Newark. 

Leeds,  situated  in  a  pleasant  and  populous  valley, 
twenty-one  miles  from  York,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  and  a  half  from  London,  is  the  chief  of  the  clothing 
towns  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  mart  for  white  and  coloured 
broad-cloths,  of  which  vast  quantities  are  sold  in  the 
cloth-halls.  It  is  the  largest  and  most  flourishing  town  in 
the  country,  and  contains  fifty-three  thousand  one  hun- 
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dred  and  sixty-two  nihabuamj ;  or  wnoni,  besides  an 
amazing  number  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  employed  m 
different  branches  on  account  of  the  clothiers  of  this 
place,  twenty  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  were 
returned,  in  1801,  as  employed  in  trade  and  manufacture, 
principally  of  cloth.  Here  are  two  spacious  halls,  the 
one  for  the  sale  of  mixed  cloth,  the  other  of  white,  and 
one  for  that  of  worsted.  Every  Tuesday  and  Saturday, 
at  six  in  summer  and  at  seven  in  winter,  the  market-beil 
rings,  upon  which,  in  a  few  minutes,  without  any  noise  or 
disorder,  the  whole  market  is  filled  by  the  clothiers  in 
waiting,  and  all  the  benches  are  covered  with  pieces  of 
cloth,  each  proprietor  standing  by  his  owu  goods.  Upon 
the  ceasing  of  the  bell,  the  factors  and  buyers  examine 
the  cloths;  and,  when  they  have  satisfied  themselves,  they 
lean  over  to  the  proprietor,  with  whom  they  bargain  iu  a 
low  voice.  The  sales  are  soon  completed,  and  the  cloths 
removed  ;  and,  at  about  half-past  eight,  the  market-bell 
again  rings,  and  the  clothiers  and  purchasers  retire.  Leeds 
contains  three  churches ;  and  the  streets,  excepting  those 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  are  broad  and  spacious. 
The  houses  are  chiefly  of  brick,  covered  with  white  slate, 
and  every  street  has  a  flagged  pavement  on  each  side. 
There  are  also  several  squares,  some  of  which  are  planted, 
and  others  used  as  tenter-grounds.  The  town  is  incorpo- 
rated under  a  mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  and  twenty-four 
common-councilmen.  By  means  of  the  rivers  Air  and 
Calder,  and  different  canal-navigations,  Leeds  communi- 
cates with  Wakefield,  York,  Hull,  and  Liverpool ;  from 
which  two  latter  ports,  chiefly,  its  woollen  manufactures 
are  exported  to  foreign  countries.  It  also  enjoys  a  consi- 
derable traffic  in  coal,  with  the  different  towns  of  the 
county,  by  means  of  craft,  carrying  from  forty-five  to 
sixty  tons;  and  has  a  pottery,  which  furnishes  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  earthenware  for  home-cousumption  as 
well  as  for  exportation. 

Halifax,  situate  on  a  gentle  declivity,  near  a  small 
stream  which  runs  into  the  Calder,  is  a  large  and  hand- 
some, but  irregularly  built,  town.  The  chief  articles 
which  are  manufactured  here,  and  in  the  neighbourhood, 
are  broad  and  narrow  cloth,  shalloons,  figured  and  plain 
lastings,  plain  and  diced  russels  and  florentines,  serges, 
moreens,  tammies,  and  calimancoes.  Great  quantities  of 
the  articles  made  here  are  sold  for  home-consumption; 
but  a  much  larger  proportion  are  exported  from  Hull, 
from  Liverpool,  and  London,  to  which  places  it  has  a 
water-carriage,  by  means  of  the  rivers  and  canals  of  the 
county.  The  Piece  Hall  at  this  town,  erected  for  the 
convenience  of  the  manufacturers,  is  an  elegant  edifice, 
of  an  oblong  form,  occupying  ten  thousand  square  yards, 
and  containing  three  hundred  and  fifteen  distinct  rooms, 
for  the  reposit  of  goods,  which  are  opened  for  sale  once 
every  week,  from  ten  o'clock  until  twelve.  This  town 
0  R 
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appears  to  have  had,  in  early  times,  a  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion, in  that  part  of  the  parish  called  Hardwicke  Forest, 
and  the  right  of  beheading  offenders  guilty  of  theft  to  the 
value  of  thirteen  pence  halfpenny,  which  privilege  was 
obtained  on  account  of  the  clothiers  being  obliged  to 
leave  their  goods  on  tenters  during  the  night;  and,  as  late  as 
the  year  1652,  this  right,  called  Halifax  Law,  was  exercised 
on  two  offenders.  The  instrument  which  was  employed 
on  these  occasions  resembled  the  French  guillotine.  The 
Earl  of  Morton,  regent  of  Scotland,  passing  through  the 
town  during  an  execution  by  this  instrument,  took  a  mo- 
del of  it,  and  had  one  constructed,  called  the  Maiden. 
By  this,  after  some  years,  his  own  head  was  struck  off. 
It  has  since  been  used  on  several  occasions,  but  has  con- 
stantly preserved  its  name.  Halifax  is  one  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  miles  distant  from  London  ;  and  comprises 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-five  houses,  and 
eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six  inhabitants. 

Durham,  the  capital  of  the  bishopric  of  that  name,  is 
situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  which  is  nearly  surrounded 
by  the  river  Wear.  The  town,  which  is  nearly  a  mile 
square,  is  irregularly  built,  and  most  of  the  houses  are 
old :  it  has  little  trade,  but  possesses  manufactures  of 
woollen  goods,  such  as  shalloons,  tammies,  flannels,  and 
carpets;  and  is  famous  for  the  plenteousness  of  coals  in 
its  vicinity.  It  also  derives  great  advantage  from  being 
the  place  of  residence  of  many  of  the  beneficed  clergy, 
and  of  families  of  distinction.  The  cathedral  affords  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  early  Norman  style  of  architecture,  and 
from  its  being  built  on  an  eminence,  eighty  feet  above  the 
river,  the  grandeur  of  its  appearance  is  much  augmented  : 
it  is  four  hundred  and  eleven  feet  long  by  seventy-four;  the 
height  of  its  middle  tower,  two  hundred  and  fourteen  feet. 
Some  parts  of  this  edifice  having  fallen  into  decay,  under- 
went a  complete  repair,  in  1/82.  On  the  north  side  of 
Palace  Green,  before  the  cathedral,  stand  the  remains 
of  a  castle,  consisting  of  vaults,  and  part  of  the  shell  of 
the  great  tower,  placed  upon  a  mount.  It  is  an  irregular 
octagon,  sixty-three  feet  in  diameter,  and  formerly  con- 
sisted of  four  tiers  of  apartments;  but  the  upper  part 
having  become  very  ruinous,  it  was  taken  down  by  order 
of  Bishop  Thurlow,  in  17&9-  On  the  west  side  of  the 
green  is  a  square  building,  called  the  Exchequer,  in  which 
the  assizes  and  quarter-sessions  are  held.  The  corpora- 
tion consists  of  a  mayor,  recorder,  twelve  aldermen,  and 
twenty-four  common-council,  chosen  from  twelve  incor- 
porated trading  companies.  In  the  centre  of  the  market- 
place is  a  fountain  of  excellent  water,  with  the  statue  of 
Neptune  killing  a  dolphin.  Half  a  mile  from  the 
town,  eastward,  are  the  remains  of  a  fortification,  called 
Maiden  Castle;  two  miles  north,  those  of  an  ancient 
seat  of  the  priors  of  Durham  ;  two  and  a  half  miles  east 
hes  Sherbom  House,  an  hospital  for  lepers,  founded  by 
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Bishop  Pudsey,  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century, 
at  present  called  Christ's  Hospital.  In  a  deep  vale,  near 
the  river,  are  the  ruin9  of  Finchall  Abbey,  founded  for 
Benedictines,  in  1  196;  and  on  the  west  of  the  city  is  an 
ancient  cross,  erected  in  memory  of  the  battle  won  by  the 
English,  in  1346,  in  which  the  Scottish  king,  David  II., 
was  taken  prisoner.  Durham  is  two  hundred  and  sixty 
miles  distant  from  London ;  and  contains  one  thousand 
and  fifty-four  houses,  and  seven  thousand  five  hundred  and 
thirty  inhabitants. 

Sunderland  is  a  large  and  well-built  market  and 
sea-port  town,  at  the  southern  side  of  the  river  Wear,  the 
banks  of  which  produce  an  abundant  supply  of  coals. 
Here  are  a  manufactory  of  salt,  several  glass-houses  on  a 
large  scale,  various  small  dock-yards,  some  potteries,  and 
two  copperas-works.  At  the  extremity  of  the  town  is  a 
magnificent  iron  bridge  of  a  single  arch,  two  hundred  and 
thirty-six  feet  in  length,  and  so  lofty  that  vessels  of  bur- 
then can  sail  under  it  without  lowering  their  topmasts :  the 
arch  is  the  segment  of  a  circle,  the  diameter  of  which  is 
four  hundred  and  forty-four  feet.  It  was  erected  in  179^ 
The  entrance  of  the  harbour  is  defended  by  a  pier,  pro- 
jecting about  two  hundred  yards,  and  is  protected  by  a 
batterv,  opposite  to  which  are  barracks  for  three  thousand 
men.  The  harbour  is  too  shallow  to  admit  of  large  vessels 
being  laden  in  it,  they  therefore  lie  in  the  roads,  whither 
their  cargo  is  taken  to  them  in  keels.  The  principal  street 
in  the  town  is  broad  and  handsome,  and  about  a  mile  in 
length;  one  more  narrow  runs  parallel  with  it;  and  these 
are  intersected  by  several  others.  Sunderland  is  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  miles  distant  from  London,  by  Stock- 
ton ;  and  contains  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  houses,  and  fourteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  twelve 
inhabitants. 

Carlisle,  the  capital  of  Cumberland,  is  a  river-port 
and  market-town,  situated  on  a  chace,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers  Caldew  and  Petterill  with  the  Eden,  about 
six  miles  distant  from  the  extremity  of  Solway  Frith,  and 
three  hundred  and  one  and  a  half  from  London.  It  is 
surrounded  by  an  old  decayed  wall,  which  has  three  en- 
trances, called  the  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  gates.  The 
wall  was  built  by  lgfrid,  king  of  Northumberland,  the 
citadel  and  castle  by  William  Rufus.  This  town  has  a 
governor,  a  lieutenant,  a  town-major,  store-keeper,  &c; 
but,  as  neither  the  citadel  nor  castle  are  capable  of  defence, 
there  is  no  garrison.  The  buildings  of  the  town  are  good, 
and  the  streets  clean  and  spacious.  The  cathedral,  which 
is  separated  from  the  town  by  a  distinct  wall,  is  no  longer 
of  its  ancient  size,  part  of  it  having  been  destroyed  during 
the  civil  wars.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder, 
twelve  aldermen,  and  twenty-four  common-council;  and 
the  assizes  are  held  here  annually.  By  means  of  a  canal, 
which  joins  the  Solway  Frith  at  Bowness,  Carlisle  enjoys 
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some  coasting  trade,  the  Frith,  although  shallow,  from  the 
spring-tides  rising  twenty,  and  the  ordinary  tides  twelve 
feet,  admitting  the  navigation  of  vessels  of  one  hundred 
tons,  to  within  six  miles  of  its  extremity.  The  chief  ma- 
nufactures are  cotton-yarn,  cotton  and  linen  checks,  drills, 
worsted  shags,  stamped  cottons,  hats,  chamois  and  tanned 
leather,  lindseys,  nails,  hardware,  dressed  flax,  ropes,  &c. 
This  city  contains  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  houses,  and  ten  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  inhabitants. 

Appleby,  the  county-town  of  Westmoreland,  is  now 
an  inconsiderable  place,  without  manufactures,  although 
it  was  formerly  of  very  considerable  consequence,  and  in- 
vested by  Henry  II.  with  privileges  equal  to  those  of  the 
city  of  York;  but  having,  in  the  coune  of  his  reign  and 
that  of  Richard  II.,  been  cruelly  ravaged  and  set  on  lire 
by  the  Scots,  and  suffering  much  from  pestilence  in  1598, 
it  has  never  recovered  its  former  extent  or  importance. 
It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  fertile  country,  on  the  north- 
eastern side  of  the  river  Eden,  by  which  it  is  nearly  sur- 
rounded, and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  com- 
mon-council. The  castle  is  an  ancient  building,  in  which 
the  assizes  are  held.  It  is  twenty  miles  distant  from  Carlisle, 
and  two  hundred  and  seventy  from  London;  and  contains 
one  hundred  and  twenty-one  houses,  and  seven  hundred 
and  eleven  inhabitants. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  is  a  borough,  river-port,  and 
market-town,  in  Northumberland,  eight  miles  from  Sun- 
derland, fourteen  from  Durham,  and  two  hundred  and 
seventy  from  London.  Anciently  it  was  called  Monk- 
cester,  and  received  its  present  name  from  a  castle  built 
here  by  Robert,  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  in  1080. 
The  town  stands  on  the  summit  and  slope  of  a  steep  hill ; 
and  the  old  streets  are  irregularly  built,  but  those  of  more 
recent  erection  are  planned  with  greater  taste,  particularly 
the  upper  part  of  the  town.  The  square  tower,  built  by 
Robert,  on  an  eminence,  remains,  but  the  castle  has  been 
long  since  demolished.  The  commerce  of  Newcastle  is 
prodigious,  and  its  increase  has  been  extremely  rapid.  The 
principal  exports  consist  of  coal,  glass,  silver-bullion,  red 
and  white  lead,  pickled  salmon,  bacon,  hams,  butter,  cop- 
peras, grindstones,  flagstones,  firestones,  coke,  cast  and 
wrought  iron  and  steel,  beer,  earthenware,  flour,  painters' 
colours,  starch,  Prussian  blue,  sal-ammoniac,  soda,  paper, 
leather,  gloves,  lamp-black,  whale-oil,  tar,  refined  sugars, 
canvas,  &c.  The  imports  are  wine,  spirits,  fruit,  tobacco, 
cotton,  staves,  timber,  masts,  planks,  tar,  iron,  deals,  corn, 
sugar,  hemp,  flax,  smalts,  linen  yarn,  hides,  &c.  From 
the  enumeration  of  these  articles,  it  will  appear  that,  as 
well  as  a  large  domestic  commerce,  Newcastle  has  great 
intercourse  with  foreign  countries.  It  also  employs  several 
vessels  in  the  Newfoundland  and  Greenland  fisheries,  and 
many  in  the  American  and  Baltic  trade.    The  total  num- 
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ber  of  ships  belonging  to  the  port  of  Newcastle,  including 
Blyth,  in  1805,  was  seven  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  carry- 
ing one  hundred  and  five  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-three  tons.  The  total  capital  employed  in  the  coal- 
trade  alone,  at  that  time,  was  stated  at  three  millions  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds  ;  and  the  annual  con 
sumption  of  coal,  taken  from  this  place  and  Sunderland,  is 
computed  at  one  million  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
chaldrons ;  to  which,  if  we  add  four  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand for  the  supply  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  whole 
quantity  dug  will  be  two  millions  three  hundred  thousand 
chaldrons.  Newcastle  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  sheriff,  and 
twelve  aldermen,  and  returns  two  members  to  parliament. 
It  is  also  the  place  where  the  assizes  are  held.  It  was 
formerly  a  Roman  station,  and  was  named,  by  Adrian, 
Pons  Mlit;  afterwards,  from  its  position  with  respect  to 
the  Roman  wall,  built  to  prevent  the  incursion  of  the  Picts, 
Ad  murum,  or  on  the  wall.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
it  was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  two  miles  in  circumference, 
defended  by  towers,  and  having  seven  gates.  The  bridge, 
which  joins  Gateshead  to  the  town,  consists  of  nine  elliptic 
arches  :  it  was  built  in  1779,  and  widened  in  1800.  I 
is  three  hundred  feet  long,  and  twenty-four  broad,  but  the 
alterations  have  destroyed  the  uniformity  of  the  architec- 
ture. Here  are  four  churches ;  that  of  St.  Nicholas  has 
a  beautiful  spire,  and  that  of  All  Saints  is  greatly  admired. 
Here  are  likewise  the  remains  of  a  monastery  of  Black 
Friars,  and  the  priory  of  St.  Michael  de  Wall.  The 
town  has  also  a  theatre,  assembly-rooms,  several  public 
libraries,  a  race-course,  and  many  charitable  institutions 
and  associations.  Pandon  Hall  here  was  the  palace  of 
the  kings  of  Northumberland  ;  Lumley  Hall,  a  seat  of 
the  kings  of  England ;  and  the  Scotch  Inn,  the  residence 
of  the  kings  of  Scotland.  Newcastle  contains  three  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  ninety-six  houses,  and  twenty-eight 
thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  inhabitants. 

Berwick  is  a  considerable  borough  and  sea-port,  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Tweed,  almost  close  to  the  sea. 
It  is  bounded  by  a  ditch  on  the  north  and  east,  and  on  the 
west  it  is  fortified  by  high  walls,  planted  with  cannon,  and 
laved  by  the  river.  It  is  a  town  and  county  of  itself, 
although  situated  in  Northumberland,  and  is  governed  by 
a  mayor,  recorder,  &c. ;  has  a  treasurer  and  water-bailiff, 
and  returns  two  members  to  parliament.  Here  the  Eng- 
lish judges  hold  the  assizes,  but  the  town  is  subject  to  the 
bishopric  of  Durham.  The  houses  of  the  town  are  well 
built ;  the  bridge  over  the  Tweed  has  fifteen  arches,  and  is 
nine  hundred  and  forty-seven  feet  long.  Here  is  a  go- 
vernor's house,  ordnance  and  guard-house,  &c,  all  built 
of  stone.  The  trade  of  the  town  consists  in  the  export 
of  vast  quantities  of  corn  and  eggs,  but  chiefly  salmon, 
great  quantities  of  which  are  caught  in  the  river,  and 
sent,  some  fresh  and  packed  in  ice  and  others  pickled,  in 
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kits,  for  the  consumption  and  uistnbution  of  the  metro- 
polis. Berwick  is  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  miles  dis- 
tant from  London;  and  contains  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  houses,  and  seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  eightv- 
seven  inhabitants. 

Chelmsford,  the  county-town  of  Essex,  is  of  mode- 
rate size,  and  derives  its  support  from  being  a  place  of 
great  thoroughfare,  from  its  market,  and  from  the  assizes 
and  county-courts  being  held  in  it;  but  it  contains  no- 
thing remarkable.  The  circumjacent  country  is  fertile, 
and,  among  other  articles,  hops  are  cultivated  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Chelmsford  is  twenty-nine  miles  distant 
from  London;  and  contains  six  hundred  and  fifty-three 
houses,  and  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-five 
inhabitants. 

Colchester  is  a  handsome  and  populous  borough, 
situated  on  the  summit  of  a  hill ;  and  appears  to  have  been 
a  place  of  importance  at  an  early  period  ;  as,  in  the  time 
of  Camden,  it  contained  fifteen  churches.  At  present  it 
is  about  three  miles  in  circuit,  and  contaius  nine  parish- 
churches,  and  several  meeting-houses  within  the  ancient 
walls,  part  of  which  only  is  standing,  as  the  town  was 
almost  entirely  dismantled  by  Fairfax,  in  1G48-  It  is  less 
celebrated  than  formerly  for  its  manufactures ;  but,  in 
common  with  Docking,  Braintree,  and  Coggleshall,  still 
has  a  share  in  that  of  baize  :  its  import-trade  is  consider- 
able, much  of  the  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and 
even  to  a  distance,  being  supplied  with  wines  and  other 
articles  imported  direct  from  Spain  and  Portugal :  its- 
trade  coastwise,  however,  is  to  a  much  larger  amount. 
The  bottom  of  the  town  is  washed  by  the  river  Coin, 
which  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  tolerable  burthen. — Col- 
chester is  fifty-one  miles  distant  from  London ;  and  con- 
tains one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-seven  houses, 
and  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty  inhabit- 
ants, 
i 

Hertford,  the  capital  of  Hertfordshire,  is  pleasantly 
situated  in  a  fertile  valley,  between  two  ridges  of  hills 
of  slight  eminence,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lea  and  the 
rivulets  Maran  and  Beane,  and  contaius  many  well-built 
houses.  The  castle,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  built  by  Alfred,  to  contain  the  Danes,  w  ho  came 
by  water  as  far  as  Ware,  was  the  prison  of  John,  king 
of  France,  and  David,  king  of  Scotland;  and  at  present 
is  an  appendage  to  the  East-India  College,  between  Hert- 
ford and  Hoddesdon.  Here  are  two  churches,  a  hand- 
some town-hall,  and  a  school,  belonging  to  Christ's  Hos- 
pital in  London.  The  corn  and  flour  trade  forms  the 
chief  business  of  this  town,  which  is  twenty-one  miles 
distant  from  London  ;  and  contains  five  hundred  and  forty- 
two  houses,  and  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty 
inhabitants. 

Ware,  which  lies  two  miles  from  the  above,  and 
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twfitfv-Gne  and  a  half  north  of  Londun,  is  situated  in  a 
valley  aloug  thai  left  bank  of  the  Lea,  and,  except  to- 
wards the  east  and  west,  is  surrounded  by  hills  of  gentle 
eminence,  wlm  !i  command  an  extensive  prospect  of  the 
Lea  and  the  New  River,  winding  through  most  luxuriant 
meadows.  It  consists  (iucluding  the  parish  of  Amwell, 
from  which  it  is  only  paited  by  the  jiver  Lea)  of  one 
main  street  of  well-built  houses,  about  a  mile  in  length, 
with  several  others  branching  from  it.  In  the  time  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  it  was  only  a  village,  and  did  not 
attain  to  any  consequence  until  the  reign  of  King  John, 
when  the  high  road  to  the  north,  which  previously  went 
by  Hertford,  was  turned  through  this  town.  Ware  is  a 
town  of  great  thoroughfare,  and  of  very  considerable 
iradc  in  malt;  the  chief  malsters  of  the  countv  resortin" 
to  it  to  meet  the  London  factors.  The  malt,  also,  from 
the  northern  and  western  part  of  the  countv,  are  chiefly 
sent  hither  for  transport,  by  the  river  Lea,  to  London, 
which  gives  employment  to  a  great  number  of  barges  and 
bargemen. — It  contains  five  hundred  and  eighty  houses, 
and  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants. 

Gloucester,  the  county-town  of  Gloucestershire, 
and  an  episcopal  see,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  summit 
and  sides  of  a  hill  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Severn,  at  the 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  four  miles  from  London,  by 
Oxford  and  Cheltenham.  It  contains  only  six  churches, 
but  is  composed  of  ten  parishes.  Its  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  employed  in  trade  and  manufactures,  particularly 
those  of  pin-making,  wool-stapling,  rope-making,  and 
malting.  The  city  is  tolerably  large,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  four  spacious  streets,  meeting  each  other  at  right 
angles,  nearly  in  the  centre,  and  taking  their  names  from 
the  cardinal  points,  and  the  gate  formerly  standing  at  the 
extremity  of  each.  It  is  well  paved,  and  its  elevated  si- 
tuation and  gradual  descent  on  every  side,  contribute  to 
its  cleanliness  and  salubrity,  as  well  as  to  the  beauty  of  its 
appearance.  The  Severn  being  in  this  part  of  difficult 
navigation,  a  canal  has  been  made  to  Berkeley,  by  which 
it  is  avoided.  This  canal  is  deep  enough  to  float  vessels 
of  two  hundred  tons,  and  at  its  head,  close  to  the  back  of 
the  city,  is  a  capacious  basin,  capable  of  containing  one 
hundred  vessels.  The  inhabitants  are  supplied  with  water 
by  means  of  pipes,  from  two  large  reservoirs  at  the  foot 
of  Robin  Hood  Hill.  At  the  bottom  of  Westgate  Street 
stands  the  only  gate  now  remaining;  it  is  in  a  ruinous 
state,  and  leads  to  a  wooden  bridge,  which  is  connected 
with  a  long  stone  causeway,  that  runs  through  the  Isle  of 
Alney,  an  island  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Severn,  and 
famous  for  a  battle  between  Edmund,  king  of  England, 
and  Canute  the  Dane.  The  cathedral  is  a  noble  specimen 
of  Gothic  architecture,  four  hundred  and  twenty  feet  from 
west  to  east,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-four  from  north 
to  south;  its  tower,  one  of  the  most  curious  pieces  ot 
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architecture  in  England,  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
feet  high,  and  supported  by  two  beautiful  pinnacles,  twenty- 
four  feet  in  height.  In  the  tower  is  a  peal  of  bells,  the 
tenor  of  which  weighs  six  thousand  pounds.  The  corpo- 
ration consists  of  a  mayor,  recorder,  twelve  aldermen,  a 
town-clerk,  a  chamberlain,  a  sword-bearer,  four  seijeants- 
at-mace,  &c.  There  are  also  twelve  incorporated  com- 
panies, whose  masters  attend  the  mayor  on  all  public  oc- 
casions. Gloucester  contains  one  thousand  three  hundred 
and  sixty  eight  houses,  and  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  inhabitants,  and  returns  two  members  to 
parliament. 

Cheltenham,  a  handsome  market-town,  ninety-five 
miles  from  London,  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  Cotswold  Hills,  on  the  little  river  Chelt,  which  runs 
through  the  town,  and  falls  into  the  Severn.  It  is  a  ma- 
nufacturing town,  many  of  the  inhabitants  being  occupied 
in  spinning  wool  for  the  clothiers  at  Stroud ;  but  it  has 
also  received  considerable  advantage,  of  late  years,  from 
the  influx  of  strangers,  who  resort  hither  to  enjoy  the  ex- 
cellent air  of  the  place,  and  receive  the  benefit  of  its 
mineral  waters.  The  town  is  chiefly  composed  of  one 
street  of  well-built  houses,  and  is  well  paved  and  lighted. 
Here  are  a  commodious  little  theatre,  erected  in  1803, 
and  a  pleasant  mall  of  trees  leading  to  the  wells.  At  a 
cottage  called  Hyde,  two  miles  east  of  the  town,  is  a  mi- 
neral spring  of  equal  efficacy  with  that  of  Cheltenham; 
and  two  miles  farther  is  Clevehill,  on  the  top  of  which 
are  still  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  a  Roman  camp.  Chel- 
tenham contains  seven  hundred  and  ten. houses,  and  three 
thousand  and  seventy-six  inhabitants. 

H  ereford,  the  capital  of  Herefordshire,  and  an  epis- 
copal see,  is  situate  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Wye, 
near  the  centre  of  the  county.  The  houses  are,  in  gene- 
ral, well-built;  the  streets  are  clean  and  spacious;  and, 
from  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  and  its  position  on  a  gravelly 
soil,  it  is  the  most  healthy  city  in  the  kingdom.  Hereford 
was  a  strong  post  of  the  Saxons,  and  began  to  flourish 
about  the  year  82.5,  but  was  afterwards  laid  in  ruins  by 
the  Welsh,  in  which  condition  it  remained  at  the  time  of 
the  conquest.  The  cathedral  was  rebuilt  by  Robert  de 
Loison,  the  second  Norman  bishop,  on  the  model  of  that 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  In  1786,  the  large  tower  at  the  west 
end  fell,  but  has  since  been  handsomely  rebuilt.  Here- 
ford formerly  contained  six  churches ;  but  two  were  de- 
stroyed during  the  civil  wars,  which  have  not  been  rebuilt. 
Over  the  Wye  is  a  stone  bridge  of  six  arches,  constructed 
apparently  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  assizes,  quarter- 
sessions,  and  county-courts,  are  severally  held  in  this 
city.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  an  escheator,  so  called, 
as  being  the  late  mayor,  six  aldermen,  a  common-council, 
recorder,  &c;  and  returns  two  members  to  parliament. 
Here  is  a  manufacture  of  gloves ;  and  the  town  enjoys  a 
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tolerable  trade  in  timber,  bark,  grain,  and  cider.  Here- 
ford is  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  mil<  s  distant  from  the 
metropolis  ;  and  contains  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
sixty-houses,  and  six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  inhabitants. 

Worcester,  the  capital  of  Worcestershire,  is  a  large, 
handsome,  and  populous  city,  seated  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Severn,  on  a  declivity  inclining  towards  the  river, 
and  surrounded,  on  the  east,  by  the  Birmingham  and 
Worcester  Canal.  The  cathedral  was  originally  founded 
by  Ethelred,  king  of  Mercia,  in  680,  as  a  convent  for 
secular  priests.  Shortly  after  the  conquest,  it  was  laid 
in  ashes  by  the  Welsh,  but  was  soon  after  rebuilt  upon  a 
more  magnificent  scale,  though  it  was  not  completed 
until  1374.  The  length  of  the  cathedral  is  three  hundred 
and  ninety-four  feet,  its  breadth  seventy-eight,  and  the 
tower  is  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet  high.  Both  the 
church  and  cloisters  are  arched  with  stone  of  a  reddish 
colour,  and  the  tower  contains  eight  bells,  the  largest 
weighing  six  thousand  six  hundred  pounds.  There  are 
nine  churches  within  the  walls,  and  two  without ;  but  none 
of  them  are  remarkable,  except  that  of  St.  Nicholas, 
which  has  a  very  handsome  spire.  The  stone  bridge  over 
the  Severn,  erected  in  1780,  consists  of  five  arches.  The 
town  possesses  a  neat  little  theatre ;  and  has,  in  addition, 
all  those  amusements  and  conveniences  which  larger 
cities  boast ;  such  as  public  libraries,  assemblies,  music- 
meetings,  public  banks,  fire-offices,  &c.  Worcester  en- 
joys a  prosperous  trade  in  hops,  and  in  various  articles 
manufactured  by  its  inhabitants  ;  such  as  gloves,  woollen 
stuffs,  carpets,  and  porcelain.  The  city  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  recorder,  sheriffs,  six  aldermen,  twenty-four  com- 
mon-councilmen,  and  forty-eight  assistants.  It  is  one 
hundred  and  eleven  miles  from  London,  by  Uxbridge  and 
High  Wycombe;  and  contains  two  thousand  four  hundred 
and  seventy  houses,  and  eleven  thousand  three  hundred 
and  fifty-two  inhabitants. 

Worcester  suffered  materially  in  the  wars  between  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  is  famous  for  the 
battle  fought  between  Cromwell  and  the  Scotch,  in  the 
interest  of  Charles  II.,  in  1650;  when  the  royalists 
had  two  thousand  killed,  and  eight  thousand  taken  pri- 
soners, and  the  king  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself 
amidst  the  branches  of  an  oak.  After  the  battle,  Crom- 
well ordered  the  walls  of  the  city  to  be  demolished. 

Warwick,  the  county-town  of  Warwickshire,  is  situ- 
ated on  a  stony  eminence  on  the  western  side  of  the  Avon, 
and  is  a  considerable  borough,  which  returns  two  members 
to  parliament,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder, 
twelve  aldermen,  and  twenty-four  common-councilmen. 
The  streets  are  regular,  and  meet  near  the  centra  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill :  all  the  cellars  are  cut, out  of  the  solid 
rock  on  which  the  town  stands,  and  most  of  the  houses 
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are  well-built,  many  of  them  containing  stone  reservoirs 
for  holding  water,  which  is  conveyed  hither  by  pipes  from 
a  conduit  half  a  mile  distant.  The  town-hall  is  a  hand- 
some edifice,  supported  by  pillars,  at  which  the  assizes, 
quarter-sessions,  and  county-courts,  are  held.  St.  Mary's 
church  is  a  noble  Gothic  structure,  anciently  collegiate, 
but,  at  the  dissolution,  given  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the  inha- 
bitants for  a  place  of  worship.  The  choir  contains  seve- 
ral handsome  brass  monuments  of  the  Earls  of  Warwick 
buried  here,  and  one  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  the  favourite  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  On  the  south  side  is  a  beautiful  chapel, 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  church  of  St.  Ni- 
cholas has  a  lofty  spire,  the  tower  of  which  contains  eight 
bells.  Here  are  "aJso  three  charity-schools,  an  hospital 
for  twelve  decayed  gentlemen,  one  for  eight  poor  women, 
and  two  for  decayed  tradesmen.  Over  the  Avon  is  an 
elegant  stone  bridge  of  one  arch,  erected  in  1790,  by  the 
Earl  of  Warwick.  On  the  northern  bank  of  the  river 
stands  the  castle  on  the  solid  rock,  forty  feet  higher  than 
the  level  of  the  Avon,  but  on  the  north  side  even  with 
the  town.  The  terrace  commands  an  extensive  prospect. 
Across  the  river,  communicating  with  the  castle,  is  a 
stane  bridge  of  twelve  arches ;  and,  by  a  dam  of  stone- 
work, the  water  is  made  to  form  a  cascade  under  the 
castle-walls.  The  castle  is  one  of  the  noblest  remaining  in 
England  ;  the  whole  of  the  apartments  are  elegantly  fur- 
nished, and  adorned  with  many  original  paintings.  At  one 
end  is  a  lofty  tower,  with  a  beautiful  little  chapel. 

In  1094,  Warwick  was  almost  destroyed  by  a  conflagra- 
tion ;  but,  by  the  assistance  of  parliament,  and  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  public,  it  was  soon  after  rebuilt  in  a  superior 
style.  The  renowned  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  is  supposed 
to  have  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Athelstan,  and  is  said  to 
have  decided  the  fate  of  the  kingdom  by  killing,  in  single 
combat,  a  gigantic  warrior,  who  fought,  as  the  champion 
of  the  Danes,  at  Menihill,  near  the  walls  of  Winchester, 
where  Athelstan  was  besieged.  Several  articles,  said  to 
have  belonged  to  this  hero,  such  as  his  spear,  sword,  buck- 
ler, spurs,  and  bow,  are  still  shewn  at  the  castle,  with 
the  slippers  of  the  beautiful  Phyllis,  his  mistress.  War- 
wick enjoys  a  good  trade  in  malt;  and  horse-races  are  an- 
nually held  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  are  well  attended. 
This  city  is  ninety-two  miles  from  London ;  and  contains 
one  thousand  and  eighty-four  houses,  and  five  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-five  inhabitants. 

Coventry,  which,  with  Litchfield,  forms  an  episco- 
pal see,  is  an  ancient  town,  pleasantly  situated  in  a  fertile 
country,  on  a  canal  which  connects  it  with  the  Avon,  the 
Trent,  the  Mersey,  and  the  Oxford  Canal.  The  streets 
are  narrow  and  badly  paved,  and  most  of  the  buildings 
are  old.  St.  Michael's  Church  is  a  very  handsome  edifice, 
three  hundred  and  three  feet  in  length,  with  a  most  beau- 
tiful steeple,  of  the  same  height  as  the  length  of  the 
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church.  The  interior  consists  of  a  body  and  two  aisles, 
divided  by  four  rows  of  pillars  and  arches  :  it  was  begun 
in  1372,  at  the  charge  of  two  brothers,  of  the  name  of  Bota, 
and  was  twenty-two  years  in  building.  Trinity  Church 
is  likewise  an  elegant  structure;  but,  standing  in  the  same 
church-yard  with  that  of  St.  Michael,  is  eclipsed  by  its 
superior  grandeur.  St.  John's  Church,  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  town,  is  a  handsome  edifice,  with  a  tower  in 
the  centre.  The  walls  of  this  city  were  forty  years  in  build- 
ing, and  were  completed  in  1355,  with  great  strength  and 
beauty,  having  thirty-two  towers  and  twelve  gates  ;  but 
they  were  destroyed  at  the  Restoration  by  Charles  II.,  in 
revenge  for  the  citizens  refusing  quarters  to  his  father,  and 
repulsing  him  on  attacking  the  town.  St.  Mary's  Hall  is 
a  venerable  structure,  ornamented  with  a  number  of  ancient 
paintings ;  and  on  the  sides  of  the  wall  are  inscribed,  in 
old  English  character,  the  charter,  and  the  story  of  Go- 
diva,  wife  of  Leofric,  king  of  Mercia.  In  allusion  to  the 
well-known  circumstance  of  this  lady  riding  naked  through 
the  town,  to  procure  the  redemption  of  the  town's  people 
from  certain  grievances,  with  which  they  were  afflicted  by 
her  husband,  there  is  an  annual  procession  here  on  Tri- 
nity Sunday,  with  the  figure  of  a  naked  woman  on  horse- 
back. Coventry  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  alderman,  and 
coinmon-councilnien ;  and  returns  two  members  to  par- 
liament. It  contains  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  houses,  and  sixteen  thousand  and  thirty-four  inha- 
bitants ;  and  is  ninety-two  miles  distant  from  London. 

BIRMINGHAM,  anciently  called  Bermicham,  from  the 
name  of  a  family  who  possessed  the  manor,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill  by  the  river  Rea,  which 
joins  the  Tame,  on  a  soil  of  dry  reddish  sand.  This  pre- 
serves the  town  from  damp;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
noxious  effluvia  from  its  numerous  furnaces,  it  enjoys  a  pure 
and  salubrious  air.  The  lower  part,  in  which  is  the  church, 
with  a  lofty  spire,  consists  chiefly  of  old  buildings,  filled 
with  workshops  and  manufactories.  The  upper  part  is 
preferable,  and  is  composed  of  many  new  streets,  with 
good  buildings,  and  a  square.  It  has  a  handsome  church, 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  dedicated  to  St. 
Philip,  having  a  square  tower,  adorned  with  a  cupola, 
above  w  hich  rises  the  turret.  Within  the  tower  is  a  peal 
of  ten  bells,  with  a  set  of  chimes.  Besides  two  chapels 
of  ease,  there  are  numerous  meeting-houses  for  dissenters 
of  all  denominations.  Birmingham  has  two  crosses,  the 
one  called  the  Welsh,  the  other  the  Old  Cross.  Over  the 
latter  is  held  the  court  of  requests,  and  occasionally  some 
of  the  town-meetings.  It  has  also  an  elegant  little  the- 
atre, and  a  miniature  Vauxhall,  at  Duddeston  Gardens, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  centre  of  the  town. 

Birmingham  has  been  long  famous  for  its  leather-mar- 
ket, held  by  charter,  and  is  the  largest  manufacturing 
town  for  hardware  in  the  world.    The  articles  made  here 
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are  plated  goods,  trinkets  and  jewellery,  fire-arms,  cut- 
lery of  all  descriptions,  buttons,  buckles,  and  every  sort 
of  work  in  steel  ;  japanned  ware,  papier  machee,  and  va- 
rious other  ornamental  and  useful  articles,  which  are  af- 
forded of  better  appearance,  superior  in  point  of  quality, 
and  cheaper,  than  elsewhere.  These  circumstances  have 
caused  them  to  be  universally  diffused,  and  have  obtained 
for  Birmingham  the  appellation  of  the  toy-shop  of  Eu- 
rope. This  emporium  of  trade  has  of  late  years  reaped  great 
advantage  from  the  extension  of  its  canal-navigation, 
which  now  communicates  with  most  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
At  Lady-well,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham,  are 
the  most  complete  set  of  baths  in  the  kingdom  ;  the  prin- 
cipal one  consisting  of  an  oblong  piece  of  water,  thirty- 
six  yards  by  eighteen,  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  garden, 
and  having  twenty-four  recesses  for  undressing.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  wall.  Besides  this,  there  are  seven 
marble  baths,  at  all  times  ready  for  cold  or  hot  bathing. 

Soho  is  an  extensive  manufactory,  established  by  Mr. 
Bolton,  two  miles  from  Birmingham,  where  the  different 
articles  of  the  Birmingham  trade,  such  as  buttons,  buckles, 
toys,  cutlery,  and  imitations  of  or-moulu,  are  made.  Be- 
sides these,  steam-engines  on  the  most  extensive  plan,  of 
great  power,  are  manufactured  here;  an  admirable  inven- 
tion, which,  from  its  application  to  the  raising  of  prodi- 
gious volumes  of  water,  has  rendered  mines  practicable, 
which  formerly,  for  want  of  means  of  draining  them, 
could  not  be  worked  ;  and  which,  in  a  variety  of  instances, 
is  of  most  momentous  consequence,  in  numerous  ma- 
nufactures and  workshops.  Here  also  the  stamping  of 
coin  for  government  is  carried  on,  on  a  very  extensive 
scale,  and  with  incomparable  skill.  The  buildings  of  this 
manufactory  now  cover  several  acres  of  ground.  At  a 
small  distance  is  a  neat  white  edifice,  where  the  art  of 
staining  glass  with  vitrified  colours  has  been  brought  to 
a  high  degree  of  perfection. 

Leicester,  the  capital  of  Leicestershire,  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Soar,  is  a  borough  which  sends 
two  members  to  parliament,  and  the  seat  of  a  considerable 
stocking-manufactory.  The  town  is  but  indifferently  built, 
and  the  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty  ;  but  the  market-place 
is  spacious,  and  the  market  well  supplied  with  excellent 
meat,  and  a  profusion  of  vegetables.  Leicester  appears 
to  have  been  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  as  it  is  called  a  city 
in  Domesday-book,  and  is  reported  to  have  been  a  Roman 
station.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  steward, 
bailiff,  twenty-four  aldermen,  and  forty-eight  common-coun- 
cilmen,  with  a  town-clerk,  &c.  It  comprises  six  parishes, 
but  has  no  more  than  five  churches.  Before  the  castle 
was  dismantled,  it  was  an  immense  building,  and  the 
court  of  the  great  Duke  of  Lancaster.  The  houses,  in 
this  part,  are  still  the  best  in  Leicester,  and  are  extra- 
parochial.    The  hall  and  kitchen  of  the  castle  are  still 
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entire ;  the  former,  a  lofty  apartment,  is  the  place  of 
assembly  of  the  different  courts  of  justice  at  the  assizes; 
and  is  so  spacious,  that  the  various  proceedings  of  the 
courts  are  carried  on  in  it  at  the  same  time,  without 
impeding  each  other.  Formerly  there  were  three  monas- 
teries in  this  town,  belonging  to  the  Augustines,  the 
Franciscans,  and  the  White  Friars ;  but  of  these  no  ves- 
tiges remain.  Richard  111.  was  buried  in  the  church  be- 
longing to  the  latter  of  these  monasteries  ;  and  in  an  abbey, 
about  a  mile  out  of  the  town,  Cardinal  Wolsey  died,  on 
his  journey  to  London,  November  29,  1530.  The  abbey 
was  sold,  in  the  reign  of  James  1.,  to  the  Devonshire 
family,  was  burnt  during  the  civil  wars  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  and  has  ever  since  remained  in  ruins.  The 
town-hall  is  a  large  but  inelegant  edifice.  The  other 
principal  public  edifices  are  the  county-gaol,  the  town- 
gaol,  the  county  and  town  bridewells,  and  several  hospitals. 
This  borough  is  supplied,  by  means  of  the  Union  Canal, 
with  coals,  deals,  and  groceries  ;  and  communicates  by 
the  same  with  most  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom. 
A  pleasant  walk,  of  a  mile  in  length,  has  been  made  here 
by  a  public  subscription ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  is  a 
mineral  spring,  discovered  in  1787,  serviceable  in  cuta- 
neous affections,  glandular  obstructions,  and  complaints 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  Leicester  is  ninety-seven 
miles  and  a  half  distant  from  London  ;  and  contains  three 
thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety  houses,  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  ninety-three  inhabitants. 

Oakham,  the  county-town  of  Rutlandshire,  is  pleasantly 
situated  in  a  fertile  valley,  eighteen  miles  from  Leicester, 
and  ninety-five  from  London.  It  consists  of  two  town- 
ships, or  manors,  one  called  the  Lord's  Hold,  belonging 
to  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea ;  the  other,  the  Dean's  Hold, 
belonging  to  the  Dean  of  Westminster.  The  town  is 
indifferently  built;  but  the  church,  dedicated  to  All  Saints, 
has  a  handsome  spire.  The  outer  walls  of  the  ancient 
castle  and  ditch  are  yet  remaining ;  but  the  edifice,  now 
called  the  castle,  was  built  of  the  materials  of  its  old  one, 
and  is  the  hall  in  which  the  assizes  are  held.  A  custom 
has  long  prevailed  in  this  manor,  of  the  lord's  exacting  a 
horse-shoe,  from  the  horse  he  rides  on,  of  every  peer  of 
the  realm  coming  on  to  the  manor.  Oakham  contains 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  houses,  and  one  thousand 
and  fifty-six  inhabitants. 

Northampton,  the  capital  of  Northamptonshire,  is 
a  large  and  populous  borough  and  market-town,  and  re- 
turns two  members  to  parliament.  Formerly  it  contained 
seven  churches  within  the  walls,  and  two  without ;  but 
most  of  these,  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  houses,  were 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1675,  and  it  now  contains  but  four. 
Of  these,  the  principal  one,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is 
finished  internally  in  a  very  elegant  manner ;  but  its  exterior 
offers  a  motley  appearance,  from  the  Gothic  part  of  the 
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building  rising  above  the  Grecian  architecture,  erected 
after  the  fire.  The  church  of  St.  Peter  is  remarkable,  as 
a  curious  specimen  of  ancient  architecture.  The  streets 
of  the  town  are  regular,  the  houses  uniformly  built  of  a 
sort  of  freestone,  which,  when  dug,  is  soft,  but  hardens 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  becomes  very  durable  :  but 
assuming,  in  proportion  to  its  age,  different  shades  of 
colour,  from  a  pale  cream-colour  to  yellow,  and  ultimately 
a  dark  red,  it  gives  the  streets  a  variegated  and  singular 
appearance.  The  square,  called  Woodhill,  at  the  east 
end  of  Drapery  Street,  six  hundred  feet  wide,  and  inclosed 
by  neat  private  houses  and  shops,  forms  one  of  the  finest 
maiket-places  in  England.  The  town  was  anciently 
fortified  with  a  strong  wall,  and  had  a  castle,  of  which 
the  external  walls  are  still  kept  up,  at  the  bottom  of 
Gold  Street;  the  inside,  an  enclosure  of  four  acres,  being 
cultivated.  The  chief  manufactures  of  the  town  are 
shoes,  stockings,  and  lace;  of  the  former  of  which  great 
numbers  are  sent  to  the  metropolis  for  home-demand,  and 
many  are  exported.  Northampton  is  sixty-six  miles  dis- 
tant from  London  ;  and  contains  one  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-one  houses,  and  seven  thousand  and 
twenty  inhabitants.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  two  bailiffs, 
four  aldermen,  twelve  magistrates,  a  recorder,  town-cltik, 
common-council,  and  forty-eight  burgesses. 

Peterborough  is  a  small  but  well-built  city,  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  river  Nen,  bordering  on  the  fens  of 
Cambridgeshire  and  Huntingdonshire.  Its  original  name 
was  Medeshamstead  ;  but  a  monastery  being  built  here  in 
660,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  it  was  afterwards  called 
Peterborough.  About  two  centuries  after  the  erection  of 
this  monastery,  the  town  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes, 
and  remained  in  ruins  for  a  century,  when  Ethelwald, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  with  the  assistance  of  King  Edgar, 
and  his  chancellor,  Adulf,  who  afterward  turned  monk, 
and  was  made  abbot  of  the  monastery,  rebuilt  it  on  a 
magnificent  scale.  Its  abbots  were  mitred,  and  sat  in 
parliament.  At  the  dissolution,  the  abbey  was  converted, 
by  Henry  VIII.,  iuto  a  cathedral  for  a  bishop,  dean,  six 
canons,  eight  choristers,  &c.  The  cathedral  suffered 
much  during  the  civil  wars,  but  some  years  ago  it  under- 
went a  complete  repair.  It  is  a  noble  edifice,  four  hundred 
and  nine  feet  long,  and  two  hundred  and  three  broad ;  its 
west  front  is  supported  by  stately  pillars,  and  the  windows 
are  adorned  w  ith  some  fine  paintings.  The  choir  is  superb, 
and  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  in  it  is  curiously  adorned  with 
carved  work.  This  city  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder, 
six  aldermen,  and  eight  common-councilmen,  who  have 
extraordinary  powers  within  their  jurisdiction,  which  ex- 
tends over  thirty-tw  o  towns  and  hamlets  in  the  vicinity  ; 
the  civil  magistrates,  who  hold  their  commission  from  the 
king,  being  invested  with  ample  powers  as  justices  of 
assize,  and  holding  quarterly  sessions.    The  inhabitants 
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enjoy  a  considerable  trade  in  corn,  timber,  and  coals. 
It  is  seventy-seven  miles  and  a  half  distant  from  London; 
contains  seven  hundred  and  thirty-four  houses,  and  three 
thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-nine  inhabitants;  and  re- 
turns two  members  to  parliament. 

Lincoln,  the  county-town  of  Lincolnshire,  and  an 
episcopal  see,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  hill,  on 
the  river  Witham,  and  upon  the  Fosse  D_\ke,  a  canal  cut 
to  unite  the  Witham  and  Trent  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Henry  I.    It  was  made  a  station  of  the  Romans,  and,  at 
a  late  period,  became  so  populous  as  to  have  contained 
fifty-two  parish-churches,  and  an  extraordinary  number  of 
religious  houses;  of  which  more  now  remain  in  this  city 
than  in  any  other  of  the  kingdom,  though  converted  to 
different  uses.   These  give  the  city  an  antique  appearance, 
although  it  contains  many  modern  houses,  and  has  been 
greatly  improved  in  consequence  of  a  recent  act  for  light- 
ing, paving,  and  watching  the  town.     It  is  governed  by  a 
ma\or,   twelve  aldermen,  two  sheriffs,  a  recorder,  four 
chamberlains,  a  sword-bearer,   coroner,  and  forty-eight 
common-councilmen  ;  and  returns  two  members  to  par- 
liament.   The  churches,  of  which  there  are  thirteen,  ex- 
clusive of  the  cathedral,  are  small  and  mean  buildings, 
and  half  of  them  in  a  state  of  dilapidation  ;  but  the  cathe- 
dral is  a  large  and  magnificent  structure.    Its  length  from 
east  to  west  is  five  hundred  and  thirty  feet;  the  length  of 
the  grand  transept  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet; 
and   the  height,   from  the  pavement  to  the  top  of  the 
lantern  in  the  tower,  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
feet.    In  the  north  tower  is  a  bell,  called  Great  Tom 
of  Lincoln,  which  weighs  ninety-six  hundred  weight  three 
quarters  and  eighteen  pounds,  and  is  tw  enty-two  feet  eight 
inches  in  circumference.    On  the,  summit  of  the  hill,  to 
the  south  of  the  cathedral,  are  the  remains  of  the  bishop's 
palace,  once  equal  in  magnificence  to  the  church  itself, 
but  destroyed  by  Cromwell's  army.  Of  the  ancient  Roman 
city,  called  Lindum,  built  on  the  hill,  and  nearly  square, 
being  one  thousand  three  hundred  feet  in  length,  by  a 
breadth  of  one  thousand  two  hundred,  and  comprising 
thirty-two  acres,  the  northern  gateway  still  remains,  a  se- 
micircular arch,  sixteen  feet  in  diameter,  ten  feet  thick  at 
the  bottom,  and  one  of  the  finest  remains  of  Roman  ar- 
chitecture in  England.    The  stones  are  held  together  by 
their  wedge-like  form,  no  cement  having  been  used  in  the 
construction.    From  this  gate,  part  of  the  old  Roman 
wall  is  visible.  The  southern  wall  was  sufficiently  secured 
by  the  precipice  ;  the  other  three  sides  were  surrounded  by 
a  deep  trench,  part  of  which  still  remains.    The  ruins 
of  the  castle,  built  by  William  the  Conqueror,  now  oc- 
cupies one-fourth  of  the  Roman  city,  and  have  a  venerable 
appearance.    The  town,  without  Newport  Gate,  was  of 
Norman  architecture,  fenced  with  a  wall  and  ditch.  The 
upper  town  contains  the  largest  number  of  good  buildings, 
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and  the  steepest  part  of  the  hilJ  is  the  chief  part  of  the 
city  for  trade.  The  communication  between  the  upper 
and  lower  part  is  extremely  inconvenient,  as  carriages  are 
obliged  to  make  a  circuitous  track  round  the  hill  to  reach 
the  summit.  The  corn  and  wool  trade  of  the  city  is  con- 
siderable ;  large  quantities  of  these  articles  being  sent 
hence,  by  the  Fosse  Dyke  and  the  Trent,  into  Yorkshire, 
whence  vessels  return  laden  with  coal.  The  Ermine 
street  and  the  Fosse  way  entered  this  city  at  the  Stambow. 
A  Roman  military  way  runs  northward,  through  Spittle- 
in-the-Street  and  Broughton,  to  Winteringham,  on  the 
Humber  :  another  proceeds  north-west,  by  Littleborough, 
to  Doncaster;  and  a  third  passes  south-west  to  Newark. 
The  plain  on  the  north  of  the  city  has  been  rendered  fa- 
mous by  the  battle  between  the  Empress  Maud  and  Ste- 
phen, in  which  the  latter  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  : 
several  sanguinary  battles  were  also  fought  near  Lincoln, 
between  the  forces  under  Cromwell  and  the  royal  army. 

Lincoln  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  miles  distant 
from  London  ;  and  contains  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
seventy-four  houses,  and  seven  thousand  three  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  inhabitants. 

Huntingdon,  the  capital  of  Huntingdonshire,  is  a 
tolerably  well-built  town,  consisting  of  a  principal  street, 
about  a  mile  in  length,  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Ouse, 
over  which  river  there  is  a  stone  bridge  of  six  arches; 
and  of  several  lanes,  communicating  with  the  main  street. 
It  hns  four  parishes,  but  only  two  churches.  It  is  go- 
verned by  a  mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  and  a  common- 
council;  and  returns  two  representatives  to  parliament. 
It  is  a  place  of  great  thoroughfare  to  the  north,  and  en- 
joys a  tolerable  trade,  by  supplying  the  neighbourhood 
with  coals,  timber,  iron,  grocery,  &c.  which  it  receives 
by  means  of  the  Ouse  from  Lynn.  This  was  the  birth- 
place of  that  vile  usurper,  Oliver  Cromwell ;  and  the 
chamber  in  which  he  was  born  is  still  shewn,  in  a  house 
at  the  north  end  of  the  town.  Huntingdon  is  fifty-eight 
miles  and  a  half  distant  from  London,  by  Royston,  and 
contains  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  houses,  and  two  thou- 
sand and  thirty-five  inhabitants. 

Bedford,  the  only  borough  in  Bedfordshire,  and  the 
place  at  which  the  assizes  are  held,  is  situated  in  a  fertile 
tract  of  country,  on  both  sides  of  the  Ouse,  which  here 
begins  to  be  navigable.  It  is  a  well-built  and  populous 
market-town,  containing  eight  hundred  houses,  and  three 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-eight  inhabitants  ;  and  is 
governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  aldermen,  two  chamber- 
lains, and  thirteen  common-councilmen.  The  bridge 
over  the  Ouse,  which  connects  the  north  and  south  divi- 
sions of  the  town,  is  three  hundred  and  fortv-eight  feet 
long,  and  thirteen  and  a  half  wide,  and  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity. William  Rufus  gave  the  barony  of  Bedford  to 
Pain  de  Beauchamp,  who  erected  a  strong  castle  adjoin- 
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ing  the  town,  in  which  the  rebellious  Baron  Foulques  de 
Brent,  its  owner,  in  1224,  imprudently  imprisoned  a  judge, 
who  had  amerced  him  in  a  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds  ; 
and  drew  destruction  on  the  castle,  his  brother,  and  eighty 
cavaliers,  who  had  the  temerity,  by  his  orders,  to  with- 
stand the  force  of  government.  A  few  ruins  of  this  castle 
yet  remain,  at  the  back  of  the  Swan  Inn.  Besides  seve- 
ral meeting-houses  for  separatists,  Bedford  contains  five 
parish-churches,  and  several  meeting-houses  for  dissenters 
of  different  denominations.  It  is  fifty  miles  distant  from 
London ;  and  returns  two  members  to  parliament. 

Buckingham,  the  capital  of  Buckinghamshire,  is 
situated  on  very  low  ground,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ouse,  over  which  it  has  three  stone  bridges ;  the  town 
consists  of  one  long  street,  but  the  houses  are  meanly  built, 
and  many  of  them  thatched.  It  was  incorporated  by 
Queen  Mary,  and  is  governed  by  a  high-bailifT,  a  high- 
steward,  recorder,  and  twelve  burgessr-^  with  a  towu- 
clerk  and  mace-bearer,  who  return  two  members  to  par- 
liament, and  hold  a  court  every  three  w  eeks  for  the  recovery 
of  small  debts.  The  summer  assizes  are  held  here,  the 
Lent  assizes  continuing  to  be  held  in  Aylesbury.  This 
town  is  very  ancient,  and  was  fortified  by  Edward  against 
the  Danes,  with  a  rampart  and  turret.  It  had  also  a  castle 
on  a  hill,  which  divides  the  town,  of  which,  however,  no 
remains  are  now  visible.  On  the  river,  near  the  town,  are 
several  corn  and  paper  mills ;  and  a  vast  number  of  the 
inhabitants  are  employed  in  making  of  lace.  In  1725, 
this  town  suffered  severely  by  fire,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  families  being  left  destitute  of  a  habitation,  and 
losing,  collectively,  thirty-eight  thousand  pounds.  It  is 
fifty-six  miles  distant  from  London,  by  Watford ;  and 
contains  five  hundred  and  sixty-five  houses,  and  two  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  five  inhabitants. 

Aylesbury,  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Thames,  in 
the  centre  of  the  county,  is  a  borough,  at  which  the 
quarter-sessions  for  the  county,  and  the  Lent  assizes,  are 
held ;  and  sends  two  members  to  parliament.  The  cor- 
poration consists  of  a  bailiff,  ten  aldermen,  and  twelve 
capital  burgesses.  Aylesbury  engrosses  the  chief  business 
of  the  county,  and,  among  other  sources  of  profif,  the 
inhabitants  derive  great  advantage  from  rearing  early  duck- 
lings for  the  London  market,  by  preventing  the  ducks 
from  laying  till  October  or  November,  and  then  stimu- 
lating them  to  drop  their  eggs  by  food  of  a  heating  nature. 
The  eggs  are  afterwards  put  under  hens,  in  a  warm  apart- 
ment, and  the  brood  is  carefully  raised  by  the  fire-side. 
Lace-making  is  carried  on  here  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Aylesbury  contains  six  hundred  and  ninety-seven  houses, 
and  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  inhabitants  ; 
and  is  thirty-nine  miles  distant  from  the  metropolis. 

Eton,  a  large  village  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Buckinghamshire,  is  pleasantly  situated  upon  the  Thames, 
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opposite  to  Windsor,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
bridge.  This  place  has  been  long  Celebrated  for  its  royal 
college,  founded  in  1440,  by  Henry  VI.,  for  the  classical 
education  of  seventy  scholars,  who,  when  properly  quali- 
fied, are  annually  elected  to  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
to  which  they  are  removed  as  vacancies  occur.  But,  be- 
sides this  number  on  the  original  foundation,  three  hundred 
youths,  the  sons  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  are  educated 
here,  who  reside  at  lodging-houses  within  the  limits  of  the 
college.  The  constitution  of  the  college  consists  of  a 
provost,  seven  fellows,  two  schoolmasters,  eight  clerks, 
seventy  king's  scholars,  ten  choristers,  &c.  The  building 
is  composed  of  two  quadrangles,  in  the  outermost  of  which 
are  the  schools  and  lodgings  for  the  masters  and  scholars; 
and,  on  the  south  side,  the  college-chapel.  The  other  court 
consists  of  apartments  for  the  provost  and  fellows,  and 
the  college-library,  which  is  extremely  neat.  Eton  is 
twenty-two  miles  distant  from  London,  and  contains  a 
population  of  two  thousand  and  twenty-six  inhabitants. 

Oxford,  the  capital  of  Oxfordshire,  and  the  seat  of 
the  linest  university  in  Europe,  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
a  rising  ground,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Charwell  and 
Isis.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  city  of  great  antiquity, 
as  Camden  states  it  to  have  been  the  seat  of  learning  in 
the  time  of  the  Britons.  After  the  subjugation  of  the 
Danes,  by  whom  Oxford  had  been  four  times  burnt,  Al- 
fred founded  three  colleges  here  ;  and  this  example  being 
followed  by  his  successors  and  various  patrons  of  learning, 
Oxford  now  boasts  twenty  colleges  and  five  halls,  many 
of  them  buildings  of  great  size  and  magnificence,  and  very 
richly  endowed.  These,  with  other  public  structures,  of 
ancient  as  well  as  of  modern  architecture,  disposed  in  the 
wide  and  handsome  streets  of  a  city  built  with  elegance 
and  on  a  pleasing  site,  have  a  highly  grand  and  impressive 
effect. 

The  colleges  and  halls  are  as  follow : — University 
College,  originally  founded  by  Alfred  the  Great ;  but 
restored,  in  1249,  by  Walter  Shirlaw,  Bishop  of  Durham: 
Merton  College,  founded,  in  1267,  by  Walter  de  Merton, 
Bishop  of  Rochester  -.—Baliol  College,  founded,  in  1269, 
by  Sir  John  Baliol,  of  Barnard  Castle,  father  of  John 
Baliol,  King  of  Scotland  : — Hertford  College,  founded, 
in  1312,  by  Walter  Stapleton,  Bishop  of  Exeter : — Exeter 
College,  founded,  iu  1314,  by  the  same  prelate: — Oriel 
College,  founded,  in  1324,  by  Adam  de  Bronte,  almoner 
to  Edward  IL: — Queen's  College,  founded,  in  1340,  by 
Robert  de  Eglesfield,  chaplain  to  Queen  Philippa  : — ?Sezv 
College,  founded,  in  1379,  by  William  Wickham : — Lin- 
coln College,  founded,  in  1427,  by  Richard  Fleming, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln : — -All  Souls'  College,  founded,  in 
1438,  by  Henry  Chichely,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury: — 
Magdahn  College,  founded,  in  1458,  by  William  of  Wain- 
fleer,  Bishop  of  Winchester : —  Brazen  Nose  College, 
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founded,  in  1509,  by  William  Smith,  Bishop  of  Lincoln: 
— Corpus  C/tristi  College,  founded,  in  1516,  by  Richard 
Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester : — Cfirist-Church  College, 
founded,  in  1525,  by  Cardinal  Wolsey: — St.  John's  Col- 
lege, founded,  in  1557,  by  Sir  Thomas  White,  Alderman 
of  Londou : — Jesus  College,  founded,  in  1571,  by  Queen 
Elizabeth;  endowed  by  Hugh  Price,  treasurer  of  St.  Da- 
vid's:— Wudham  College,  founded,  in  1613,  by  Nicholas 
Wadham,  of  Merritield,  in  Somerset : — Pembroke  College, 
founded,  in  1620,  by  Thomas  Tesdale,  of  Glymplon,  in 
Oxfordshire: — Trinity  College,  founded,  in  1694,  by  Sir 
Thomas  Pope: — Worcester  College,  founded,  in  1714,  by 
Sir  Thomas  Coke,  of  Bentley,  iu  Worcestershire  : — Alban 
Hall,  erected  by  Robert  de  St.  Alban,  a  citizen  of  Oxford, 
contiguous  to  Merton  College  : — St.  Edmund's  Hall,  es- 
tablished in  the  reign  of  Edward  111.,  and  consigned,  in 
1557,  to  Queen's  College: — St.  Mary's  Hall,  belonging 
to  Oriel  College: — ^Sezc-J/in  Hall,  granted  to  students  by 
John  Trillock,  Bishop  of  Hereford  : — and  Magdalen  Hall, 
designed  originally  for  the  choristers  of  Magdalen  College. 

The  university  is  governed  by  a  chancellor,  usually  a 
nobleman,  elected  by  the  students  for  life;  a  high  steward, 
named  by  the  chancellor,  and  approved  by  the  university, 
also  for  life;  a  vice-chancellor,  always  in  orders,  and  the 
head  of  the  college,  who  exercises  the  chancellor's  power, 
enforces  the  duty  of  the  officers  and  students,  and  ap- 
points four  pro-vice-chancellors  out  of  the  heads  of  the 
colleges,  to  officiate  in  his  absence ;  two  proctors,  who 
are  masters  of  arts,  chosen  annually  out  of  the  several 
colleges,  iu  turns,  to  keep  the  peace,  punish  disorders, 
examine  the  weights  and  measures,  regulate  scholastic  ex- 
ercises, &C.;  a  public  orator,  who  writes  letters  by  order 
of  convocation,  and  harangues  princes  and  other  great 
personages  who  visit  the  university;  three  esquires-beadles, 
who  carry  maces  of  silver  gilt;  and  three  yeomen-beadles, 
with  plain  ones,  who  attend  the  vice-chancellor,  appre- 
hend delinquents,  and  conduct  the  preachers  to  church, 
and  the  lecturers  to  school ;  and  a  verger,  who  bears  a 
silver  rod  before  the  vice-chancellor. 

The  following  account  of  the  visit  of  the  allied  sove- 
reigns to  this  celebrated  university,  in  the  year  1814,.  will, 
we  are  persuaded,  be  acceptable  to  the  reader  : 

"  The  14th  of  June  being  fixed  for  the  expected  ar- 
rivals, the  utmost  activity  prevailed  in  the  morning.  Half- 
past  ten  was  the  time  appointed  by  the  chancellor  for  the 
assembling  of  the  University  to  meet  their  august  visit- 
ors. At  a  meeting  of  the  chancellor,  heads  of  houses, 
and  proctors,  held  in  the  delegates'  room,  a  programma 
was  drawn  up  and  issued,  by  which  all  the  arrangements 
were  ordered ;  according  to  which,  all  members  of  the 
University,  under-graduates,  and  bachelors,  all  masters 
of  arts,  proctors,  doctors,  heads  of  houses,  and  noble- 
men, in  short,  all  the  University,  went  out,  each  in  his 
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proper  habit,  and  ranged  themselves  in  lines  on  either  side 
of  the  High  Street,  from  St.  Mary's  Church  to  the  west 
end  of  Magdalen  Bridge,  to  which  seniors  were  nearest. 
The  centre  of  the  street  was  left  entirely  open  and  unin- 
terrupted by  horsemen  or  carriages.  The  yeomanry  were 
stationed  between  the  gownsmen  and  the  footway,  which 
was  thus  left  incommoded  for  the  numerous  spectators. 
The  windows  of  all  the  houses  in  High  Street  were  crowded 
with  ladies.  Lord  Francis  Almaric  Spencer  was  com- 
manding officer  of  the  troops  on  duty. 

"  Within  a  few  minutes  of  the  appointed  time,  an  avant- 
Ciiurier  announced  the  approach  of  the  Prince  Regent;  and 
Lord  F.  A.  Spencer  rode  out  to  meet  his  Royal  Highness. 
The  Prince  came  in  his  travelling-carriage  and  four;  but, 
on  perceiving  the  University  assembled  on  foot  to  receive 
him,  he  was  pleased  to  alight  at  the  extremity  of  the 
bridge,  and  to  confer  on  the  assembly  the  most  distin- 
guished honour,  by  walking  through  the  whole  line  of 
gownsmen,  uncovered.  He  was  attended  by  the  Heredi- 
tary Prince  of  Orange,  and  three  or  four  gentlemen.  The 
cheerings  were  incessant  on  every  side  as  he  passed  along. 
He  bowed  to  all  with  the  greatest  condescension  and 
kindness.  The  arrival  of  the  Prince  being  more  private, 
and  also  more  punctual  than  could  be  calculated  on  from 
a  distance  of  fifty-eight  miles,  the  procession  had  not  time 
to  repair  to  the  bridge,  and  was  obliged  to  meet  his  Royal 
Highness  opposite  to  the  entrance  of  Magdalen  College. 
Here  the  chancellor  laid  the  staves  of  the  university- 
beadles  at  his  feet.  Here  also  the  mayor,  at  the  head  of 
the  city-procession,  in  their  full  dresses,  presented  the 
ensigns  of  his  office.  When  his  Royal  Highness  had  been 
pleased  most  graciously  to  return  these  different  insignia, 
the  two  processions  uniting,  and  the  chancellor  and  the 
mayor  immediately  preceding  the  Prince  Regent,  the 
whole  moved  forward  up  the  High  Street. 

"  His  Royal  Highness  was  in  the  Windsor  uniform,  (dark 
blue  and  scarlet,)  and  wore  the  order  of  the  Garter,  and 
the  Russian  and  Prussian  orders.  The  Duke  of  York  was 
on  his  right,  wearing  his  doctor's  gown,  and  the  order  of 
the  Garter;  and  their  Royal  Highnesses  were  followed  by 
Lord  Sidmouth,  the  Earls  of  Darnley,  Harcourt,  Essex, 
Pembroke,  Spencer,  and  Fortescue,  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, and  a  long  train,  composed  of  the  nobility, 
clergy,  and  members  of  the  University.  The  combined 
procession  moved  on  to  the  Divinity  School,  on  approach- 
ing which,  the  members  of  every  rank  formed  lines  to  the 
right  and  left,  while  the  chancellor,  attended  by  the  proper 
officers,  conducted  his  Royal  Highness  to  his  seat.  The 
chancellor  then  humbly  read  and  presented  a  loyal  address, 
to  which  his  Royal  Highness  returned  a  most  gracious 
answer. 

"  The  officers  of  the  University  were  then  presented, 
and  Dr.  Cole,  the  vice-chancellor,  whose  weakness  dis- 
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abled  him  from  joining  the  procession,  but  who  was 
awaiting  the  prince's  arrival  in  the  Divinity  School,  was, 
on  being  introduced,  received  very  graciously,  and  had 
the  honour  of  kissing  his  Royal  Highness's  hand.  The 
chancellor  then  accompanied  the  prince  to  the  suite  of 
apartments  prepared  for  his  Royal  Highness's  reception 
at  Christ  Church,  and  awaited  his  Royal  Highness's  com- 
mands for  conducting  him  and  his  illustrious  guests,  who 
were  every  moment  expected,  to  such  of  the  public  edi- 
fices and  colleges  which  it  might  please  his  Royal  Highness 
to  visit. 

"After  the  lapse  of  about  an  hour,  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander and  his  accomplished  sister  appeared  in  an  open 
barouche  of  the  Prince  Regent's,  drawn  simply  by  four 
post-horses.  The  emperor  was  dressed  in  a  plain  blue 
coat,  wore  his  hair  without  powder,  and  with  his  hat  con- 
tinued bowing  to  the  public,  constantly  and  gracefully, 
the  whole  way  up  the  High  Street.  The  emperor  and  his 
sister  drove  to  Merton  College,  where  they  were  received 
by  the  warden,  and  conducted  to  very  elegant  apartments. 

"  Within  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  the  King  of  Prussia, 
accompanied  by  his  two  sons,  arrived  in  a  style  equally 
simple  with  his  brother-sovereigns.  He  also  wore  a  plain 
dark  blue  coat,  covered  with  a  brown  travelling-coat;  and, 
as  soon  as  he  was  recognised,  he  acknowledged  to  the 
shouting  multitude  the  gratitude  he  felt  for  their  warm  re- 
ception. His  Majesty's  residence  was  at  Corpus  Christi 
College,  in  the  front  of  which  a  guard  of  honour  imme- 
diately raised  the  Prussian  eagle. 

The  illustrious  strangers,  in  less  than  half  an  hour, 
having  joined,  proceeded,  through  the  eastern  entrance,  to 
wait  on  the  Prince  Regent  in  his  rooms  in  Christ  Church. 
The  chancellor  and  the  dean  received  them  uncovered  at 
the  door.  The  prince,  having  assumed  his  academic 
robe,  and  his  black  velvet  cap,  adorned  with  a  gold  tassel, 
came  forth,  followed  by  the  emperor  and  his  sister,  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  young  Prus- 
sian Princes,  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  a  number 
of  foreign  nobility,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, Earl  Fortescue,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  several 
other  distinguished  characters. 

"  Their  first  object  was  the  hall  of  Christ  Church,  with 
which  they  seemed  highly  delighted  :  the  cathedral  and 
library  were  also  inspected.  From  Christ  Church  they 
proceeded  to  Merton,  where  Dr.  Vaughan,  the  warden, 
conducted  them  through  the  college  and  gardens,  and  led 
them  by  the  garden-gate  into  the  broad  walk  of  Christ 
Church.  Magdalen  College,  Queen's,  and  All  Souls',  in 
turn,  occupied  their  attention  :  but  the  stay  of  the  royal 
party  was  longest,  and  their  admiration  most  evident,  at 
the  chapel  of  New  College.  The  party  then  honoured 
the  Clarendon  press  with  their  presence,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Bodleian  Library,  with  which  they  were 
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highly  pleased  ;  and  the  chancellor  and  curators  presented 
the  Prince  Regent  with  a  copy  of  Aristotle's  Poetics, 
splendidly  bound,  which  his  Royal  Highness  was  pleased 
to  accept. 

"  The  loud  huzzas  of  the  populace  nowannounced  their 
discovery  of  the  great  and  venerable  Blucher.  The  people 
were  almost  frantic  with  joy,  and  paid  him  the  ample 
homage  he  deserved. 

"  The  banquet  at  the  Radcliff  Library  was  the  next  ob- 
ject of  public  attraction.  The  imperial  and  royal  parties 
assembled  in  the  library  of  All  Souls'  College.  At  half- 
past  seven,  they  proceeded  to  the  library,  on  a  carpet  laid 
at  ioss  the  street,  and  sat  down  to  dinner.  The  upper 
gallery  was  then  thrown  open  to  the  populace,  and  the 
sight  was  truly  gratifying.  In  the  centre  of  the  building, 
directly  under  the  dome,  was  placed  a  table,  covered  with 
ornaments  of  plate.  Around  this,  and  so  extensive  as  to 
occupy  the  w  hole  circle  w  ithin  the  arcades  of  the  building, 
was  placed  a  table,  almost  circular ;  and  branching  off 
from  this  in  lines  leading  from  the  centre,  five  tables  oc- 
cupied  the  spaces  under  five  of  the  eight  arcades,  into 
which  the  exterior  circle  of  the  library  is  divided.  In  the 
centre  of  the  circular  table  sat  the  chancellor  with  his  il- 
lustrious guests.  About  two  hundred  persons  sat  down  to 
dinner,  fifty  of  whom  were  considered  as  the  prince's 
party,  and  occupied  that  part  of  the  table  nearest  to  his 
Royal  Highness.  The  tables  were  loaded  with  elegant 
plate  ;  the  dresses  of  the  company  were  superb,  many 
gentlemen  being  in  court-dresses  or  regimentals,  and 
wearing,  thrown  loosely  over  them,  the  scarlet  academic 
robe.  The  whole  presented  a  scene  scarcely  ever  equal- 
led, owing  to  the  beauty  of  the  building,  the  perfect  con- 
venience for  spectators,  the  rank  of  the  guests,  and  the 
unique  and  classical  effect  which  the  robes  gave  to  the 
whole  scene.  The  prince  was  in  high  spirits ;  and  when- 
ever, on  the  announcing  of  a  favourite  toast,  the  specta- 
tors loudly  testified  their  approbation,  his  Royal  Highness 
was  pleased  repeatedly  to  wave  his  hand  with  enthusiastic 
delight,  accompanied  with  a  cheerful  and  dignified  aspect. 
At  about  eleven,  the  party  separated,  in  order  to  see  the 
illuminations,  which  then  blazed  universally  through  the 
streets  of  Oxford.  Between  twelve  and  one,  however, 
u  tremendous  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  burst  sud- 
denly over  the  city,  and  a  torrent  of  rain  soon  extinguished 
the  numerous  lights. 

"  Before  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  ladies' 
seats  in  the  theatre,  where  there  is  room  for  six  hundred 
persons,  were  completely  filled  ;  the  front  line,  immedi- 
ately behind  the  royal  seats,  being  occupied  by  Lady  Gren- 
ville's  party.  The  upper  gallery  and  orchestra  contained 
at  least  nine  hundred  under-graduates  and  bachelors.  The 
area  received  the  masters  of  arts,  bachelors  of  law,  &c, 
and  the  strangers  admitted  by  tickets.    About  ten  o'clock, 
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the  great  door  of  the  theatre  opened.  Dr.  Crotch,  at 
the  organ,  accompanied  by  the  whole  band,  played  the 
march  in  the  occasional  overture.  But,  by  desire  of  the 
Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  the  music  ceased  some  time 
before  the  procession  entered  the  theatre. 

"  At  length  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent, 
preceded  by  the  beadles,  proctors,  vice-chancellor,  and 
chancellor,  appeared  uncovered  upon  the  threshold,  and,  in 
an  instant,  thunders  of  applause  pc  aled  on  every  side.  Next 
to  his  Royal  Highness  came  the  emperor,  and  then  the 
King  of  Prussia,  in  their  robes,  as  doctors  of  law.  Then 
followed  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  accompanied  by 
the  Duke  of  York ;  the  Russian  and  foreign  princes,  and 
noblemen,  and  all  the  honorary  members  of  the  university 
who  were  present ;  the  heads  of  houses  and  doctors  formed 
the  rest  of  this  beautiful  and  unique  procession.  The 
applause  had  continued  long  after  the  whole  had  reached 
their  places,  and  the  assembly  of  between  two  and  three 
thousand  persons  continued  standing  till  it  had  been  loudly 
intimated  by  the  Prince,  and  stated  by  the  chancellor,  that 
his  Royal  Highness  wished  every  one  to  be  seated. 

"Above  the  rest  of  the  university,  to  the  left  of  the  Prince, 
sat  the  chancellor,  in  his  robes  of  black  and  gold,  and  his 
long  band  of  exquisite  lace.  Even  with  the  chancellor, 
on  the  right,  sat  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  in  a  simple 
dress  of  white  satin,  and  no  ornament  upon  her  head. 
And,  still  higher  than  all,  the  three  sovereigns  were  seated 
on  superb  chairs  of  crimson  velvet  and  gold,  and  their 
feet  resting  upon  footstools  of  the  same.  The  chair  of 
the  Prince  Regent  was  surmounted  by  a  plume  of  feathers 
in  gold,  and  the  whole  platform,  on  which  these  five  seats 
were  placed,  was  covered  with  crimson  velvet. 

"  As  soon  as  silence  could  be  obtained,  the  chancellor 
opened  the  convocation  in  a  dignified  and  impressive 
manner.  And  now  the  rapture  of  the  assembly  was  past 
all  restraint.  For  some  time  the  order  of  the  business 
was  interrupted,  whilst  the  names  of  the  Prince  Regent, 
Alexander,  Frederick,  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  the  chancellor,  were  severally  and 
distinctly  announced  from  the  upper  gallery,  and  followed 
by  peals  of  approbation.  While  this  was  going  on,  each 
of  the  great  personages,  in  turn,  was  pleased  to  arise  and 
bow. 

"  At  this  period  of  the  ceremony,  the  public  orator 
appeared  in  the  rostrum,  from  whence  he  addressed  the 
Regent  and  his  princely  guests  in  a  Latin  oration,  which 
his  Royal  Highness  honoured  with  marked  and  particular 
attention.  After  this,  Dr.Phillimore,  the  Regius  Professor 
of  Civil  Law,  delivered  a  panegyric  upon  the  two  great 
monarchs,  on  whom  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Civil  Law, 
by  diploma,  had  been  conferred.  The  chancellor,  upon 
this,  delivered  the  diploma  of  the  emperor  to  the  two 
proctors,  with  a  command  to  present  it  to  his  imperial 
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majesty,  which  was  accordingly  done.  The  like  ceremony 
was  observed  with  respect  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  The 
chancellor  then  proposed  a  diploma  degree  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  and  honorary  degrees  to  Prince  Metternich, 
the  prime  minister  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  Count 
Lieven,  the  Russian  ambassador,  and  to  Prince  Blucher. 
The  three  latter  were  accordingly  introduced,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law.  The  Latin 
speeches  of  Dr.  Phillimore,  on  presenting  each  candidate, 
were  highly  classical ;  but,  especially,  the  one  which  re- 
commended the  venerable  Blucher  to  the  University  was 
pointed,  vigorous,  and  appropriate.  It  was  continually 
interrupted  with  the  loudest  cheerings  ;  nor  was  the  tumult 
of  applause  abated,  till  some  time  after  the  venerable 
warrior  had,  after  repeatedly  bowing  both  to  the  assembly, 
the  prince,  and  his  sovereign,  retired  to  his  appointed  seat. 

"  Eight  original  congratulatory  addresses,  in  verse,  were 
then  recited.  A  Greek  ode,  by  the  Honourable  Mr.  Ellis, 
of  Christ  Church  ;  another  by  Mr.  Mildmay,  of  Brazen- 
nose  ;  one  in  Latin,  by  Lord  Clifden,  of  Christ  Church ; 
and  five  in  English,  viz.  by  Mr.  Bosauquet,  gentleman- 
commoner  of  Corpus  Christi  College  ;  by  Mr.  Coleridge, 
B.A.,  of  Exeter  College ;  by  Mr.  Ingram,  commoner  of 
Oriel  College;  by  Mr.  Mascall,  but  written  by  Mr. Hughes, 
both  gentlemen-commoners  of  Oriel  College;  and  by 
Mr.  Dalby,  B.A.  fellow  of  Exeter  College.  These  also 
were  honoured  with  universal  applause.  The  prince  and 
royal  sovereigns  paid  the  most  marked  attention  to  these 
compositions.  Each  got  up,  on  a  compliment  paid  to 
him,  and  made  his  acknowledgment  by  a  low  bow.  On 
one  occasion,  on  the  mention  of  his  royal  father,  the 
prince  rose  and  made  three  bows,  and  seemed  visibly  af- 
fected. His  Royal  Highness  afterwards  marked  his  ap- 
probation of  particular  passages  by  inclinations  of  his 
head;  and  distinguished  those  particularly  in  which  al- 
lusion was  made  to  the  forbearance  and  moderation,  in  the 
midst  of  victory,  displayed  by  the  allied  powers.  The 
chancellor  then  dissolved  the  convocation,  and  the  pro- 
cession left  the  theatre  in  the  same  order  as  it  entered. 

"  The  Prince  Regent,  accompanied  by  the  allied  sove- 
reigns and  their  suites,  afterwards  honoured  the  corpora- 
tion of  Oxford  with  a  visit  in  their  council-chamber.  The 
city  fitted  up  the  whole  interior  of  the  town-hall  with 
flights  of  seats  for  six  hundred  spectators,  leaving  an 
avenue  railed  off  and  carpeted  for  the  passage  of  the 
procession.    These  seats  afforded  to  a  great  number  of 
ladies,  who  had  been  unable  to  obtain  admission  at  the 
theatre,  the  gratification  of  a  full  view  of  the  royal  and 
distinguished  visitors.    Upon  the  arrival  of  the  procession 
in  the  council-chamber,  a  loyal  address  was  read  to  the 
Prince  Regent  by  the  town-clerk;  which  his  Roval  High- 
ness received  most  graciously;  and,  at  the  conclusion  of 
.  it,  conferred  on  the  town-clerk  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
143.        VOL.  IT. 
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The  same  distinction  was  conferred  on  the  mayor.  The 
honorary  freedom  of  the  city  was  then  announced  as  having 
been  voted  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King  of  Prussia, 
the  Hereditary  Priuce  of  Orange,  the  Prince  of  Meckleu- 
burgh,  Prince  Metternich,  Prince  Blucher,  and  several 
other  illustrious  personages. 

"  At  one  o'clock,  the  royal  party,  accompanied  by  the 
chancellor  and  Lord  Sidmouth,  visited  the  Observatory. 
The  Professor  of  Astronomy  pointed  out  its  most 
striking  features,  and  the  different  instruments,  with  which 
they  were  highly  pleased  ;  and,  at  two,  partook  of  an  ele- 
gant breakfast  at  All  Souls'  College.  Soon  after  which, 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  their 
party,  left  the  University,  on  a  tour  to  Blenheim  and 
Stowe. 

"  The  Prince  Regent  then  held  a  levee  in  the  upper 
room  of  the  Christ  Church  Library,  which  was  attended 
by  the  nobility,  heads  of  houses,  professors,  and  by  many 
of  the  graduated  members  of  the  University.  His  Royal 
Highness  was  likewise  pleased,  the  same  day,  to  receive  an 
address  from  the  county  of  Oxford,  which  was  presented 
at  the  deanery  at  Christ  Church,  by  the  high-sheriff,  ac- 
companied by  the  Earls  of  Abingdon  and  Harcourt,  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  John  Fane,  Esq.  one  of  the  members, 
(Lord  Francis  Spencer,  the  other  member,  being  absent 
on  military  duty,)  and  a  great  number  of  the  most  re- 
spectable gentlemen  of  the  county.  The  address  was  read 
by  the  high-sheriff,  and  his  Royal  Highness  returned  a 
most  gracious  answer. 

"His  Royal  Highness  honoured  the  society  of  Chiist 
Church  with  his  company  at  dinner  in  their  hall,  to  which 
the  nobility,  and  all  the  members  of  the  society,  were  in- 
vited. The  dean  of  Christ  Church  took  his  seat  in  the 
centre  of  the  upper  table,  with  the  Prince  on  his  right, 
and  the  Duke  of  York  on  his  left  hand.  On  the  right  of 
the  prince  sat  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  and  on 
the  left  of  the  Duke  of  York,  Prince  Blucher.  The  dinner 
consisted  of  all  the  delicacies  which  could  be  procured, 
but  not  garnished  with  the  sumptuous  plate  exhibited  at 
the  feast  in  the  Radcliffe  Library.  Nothing  was  displayed 
which  was  not  in  daily  use.  The  graces  were  said  bv  the 
junior  students,  as  is  usual  on  great  occasions.  After 
dinner,  his  Royal  Highness  ordered  the  college-book  to  be 
brought,  and  the  dean,  by  his  command,  inserted  his  name 
among  the  list  of  members. 

"  The  most  interesting  incident  on  this  occasion  was  a 
speech  from  Marshal  Prince  Blucher.  The  gallant  vete- 
ran addressed  the  company  in  German,  with  a  pow  erful 
voice  and  most  expressive  energy;  and  the  Prince  Regent 
instantly  undertook  to  interpret  the  sentiments  of  the  brave' 
warrior.  His  Royal  Highness  commenced  with  saying, 
that,  although  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  do  justice  to 
the  eloquence  of  the  gallant  and  excellent  man  who  had 
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just  addressed  them,  lie  would,  nevertheless,  attempt  to 
convey  his  meaning  to  the  audience.  His  Royal  Highness 
then  was  pleased  to  say,  that  '  Prince  Blucher  had  always 
heard  of  the  fame  and  grandeur  of  this  country — that  he 
had,  inconsequence,  been  induced  to  visit  it:  and  that 
from  every  thing  he  had  seen,  it  far  transcended  all  ac- 
counts he  had  heard  of  it — that  he  himself  was  an  old 
man,  seventy  years  of  age,  whose  hairs  had  grown  grey  in 
the  service  of  his  king  and  country  ;  that  he  had,  therefore, 
but  little  time  to  live  in  this  world — short,  however,  as  it 
might  be,  the  reception  he  had  met  with  in  this  country 
was  an  ample  reward  to  him  for  all  his  labours — that  he 
was  but  little  used  to  universities  and  their  ceremonies ; 
but  that  he  should  be  insensible  indeed,  if,  from  what  he 
had  witnessed  here,  he  did  not  know  how  to  value  insti- 
tutions such  as  that  of  the  University  of  Oxford.'  The 
party  broke  up  at  nine  o'clock,  and  the  illuminations  were 
renewed  in  the  evening  with  increased  brilliancy.  The 
University  Church  was  magnificently  adorned  with  lamps, 
in  exact  correspondence  with  its  architecture,  and  was 
uncommonly  splendid.  A  ball  was  given  in  the  town-hall, 
under  the  patronage  of  several  noblemen,  and  attended  by 
the  Prince  Regent,  Duke  of  York,  Prince  Blucher,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  and  a  numerous  assemblage 
of  nobility  and  gentry. 

"About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  Kith,  his 
Royal  Highness  left  Oxford,  on  his  return  to  London; 
and,  at  eleven,  the  chancellor  held  a  convocation,  in  which 
the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  civil  law  was  conferred 
on  the  Earl  of  Harrow  by,  lord-president  of  the  council; 
the  Earl  Hathurst,  secretary  for  the  war  and  colonial  de- 
partment;  Lord  Kenyon  ;  the  Right  Honourable  Bragge 
Bathuist,  MrP«;  the  Right  Honourable  N . Vansittart,  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer;  Admiral  Sir  John  Borlase  War- 
ren, Bart.  K.B.;  Admiral  Sir  James  Saumarez,  Bart.  K.B.; 
Major-General  the  Honourable  Sir  Charles  Stewart;  Sir 
Hew  Dalrymple  Hamilton,  Bart.  M.P.;  the  Earl  of  Uches- 
ter;  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Sidmouth,  secretary  of 
state  for  the  home-department;  the  Right  Honourable  G. 
Canning,  M.P.;  Sir  Edmund  Hartopp,  M.P. ;  and  J. 
Round,  Esq.  M.P.  The  theatre  was  again  thronged 
with  ladies  and  with  gownsmen.  All  the  public  charac- 
ters, as  they  retired  from  the  theatre,  were  greeted  with 
loud  plaudits  ;  ai.d  partic  ularly  the  proctors,  &c,  whose 
p  »Hte  and  conciliatory  conduct  had  given  to  all  the  fullest 
satisfaction." 

Among  the  public  edifices  deserving  of  notice  in  Oxford 
are,  the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  the  East,  built  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  whose  tower,  east  end, 
and  crypt,  are  curious  pieces  of  antiquity;  St.  Mary's, 
the  church  of  the  university,  whose  tower,  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  in  height,  is  richly  ornamented;  the  the- 
atre, built  after  the  manner  of  the  Ifomans,  but  not  com- 
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pletely  circular,  being  flat  at  one  side  ;  Ashmole's  nut 
seum,  the  lower  part  an  elaboratory,  the  upper  a  museum 
of  natural  curiosities ;  the  Clarendon  Printing-house ;  the 
building  called  the  Schools,  a  magnificent  quadrangle, 
three  sides  of  the  upper  story  of  which  form  the  picture- 
gallery  ;  the  Bodleian  Library,  a  lofty  and  spacious  edifice, 
said  to  contain  the  largest  number  of  valuable  books  of 
any  library,  the  Vatican  excepted,  in  Europe ;  the  Rad- 
clift'e  Library;  the  astronomical  observatory;  and  the  physic 
garden.  Here  are  also  three  handsome  stone-bridges;  one 
over  the  Charwell,  and  two  over  the  Isis. 

The  city  of  Oxford  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  high  stew- 
ard, recorder,  four  aldermen,  eight  assistants,  two  bailiffs, 
a  town-clerk,  two  chamberlains,  and  twenty-four  common- 
councilmen ;  and  the  city  and  university  send  each  two 
members  to  parliament.  The  inhabitants  enjoy  a  consi- 
derable trade,  owing  to  their  communication,  by  means 
of  the  canal  which  runs  parallel  to  the  Charwell,  with  the 
Birmingham,  Warw  ick,  and  Covtntry  Canals ;  and,  by 
means  of  the  Thames,  with  the  metropolis.  Oxford  is 
fifty-five  miles  distant  from  London,  by  High  Wycombe; 
and  contains  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
houses,  and  eleven  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-four 
inhabitants. 

STAFFORD,  the  county-tow  n  of  Staffordshire,  and  the 
place  where  the  assizes  are  held,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a 
plain,  bordered  by  gentle  risings,  and  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  river  Sow.  The  houses  are  well  built  of  stone, 
and  covered  with  slate;  and  the  town  contains  two 
churches,  a  spacious  market-place,  and  a  little  theatre.  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  different  kinds  of  han- 
dicraft, and  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth  and  shoes.  It  is 
also  famous  for  its  ale.  The  \\  ol  vei  hampton  Canal 
passes  by  the  town  to  join  the  Grand  Trunk.  Stafford  is 
governed  by  a  mayor,  and  returns  two  members  to  par- 
liament. It  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  miles  and  a 
half  distant  from  London,  by  Coventry  ;  and  contains 
seven  hundred  and  ten  houses,  and  three  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  inhabitants. 

Litchfield,  which,  in  union  with  Coventry,  forms  an 
episcopal  see,  is  a  very  ancient  and  well-built  city,  enjoy- 
ing a  considerable  trade,  and  a  manufacture  of  coarse 
earthenware,  and  communicating  by  inland  navigation 
with  the  Mersey,  Ribble,  Dee,  Derwent,  Ouse,  Trent, 
Humber,  Severn,  Thames,  and  Avon,  and  by  these  rivers 
with  most  parts  of  England.  It  is  a  county  within  itself, 
containing  a  jurisdiction  extending  about  twelve  miles  in 
circumference,  and  has  the  power  of  holding  assizes,  and 
judging  of  capital  crimes.  It  is  governed  by  two  bailiffs, 
a  recorder,  sheriff,  steward,  and  other  officers,  and  re- 
turns two  representatives  to  parliament.  This  city  is  plea- 
santlv  situated  in  a  sylvan  country,  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  Trent.    The  cathedral,  which  underwent  a  complete 
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repair  in  1789,  is  a  noble  Gothic  edifice,  four  hundred 
and  eleven  feet  in  length,  by  a  breadth  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three ;  from  the  centre  of  which  rises  the  spire,  two 
hundred  and  fifty-six  feet  in  height.  Two  towers  also  rise 
from  the  west  front,  terminating  in  spires.  The  beauty  of 
the  portico  is  almost  unequalled  in  England.  The  chan- 
cel is  paved  with  alabaster  and  cannel-coal,  and  the  north 
door  is  richly  ornamented  with  sculpture.  Here  are  two 
monuments  to  the  memory  of  Garrick  and  Johnson,  both 
natives  of  this  place;  and  another,  in  the  north  aisle,  to  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montague,  who  first  introduced  from  Turkey 
the  practice  of  inoculation  for  the  small-pox,  making  the 
experiment  on  her  own  children.  Litchfield  has  three 
other  churches;  and  at  the  south-eastern  end  of  the  town 
is  a  college-priory,  or  hospital,  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
which  is  still  continued  for  a  master  and  poor  brethren. 
Litchfield  is  one  hundred  and  nineteen  miles  distant  from 
London,  through  Coventry  ;  and  contains  nine  hundred  and 
sixteen  houses,  and  four  thousand  five  hundred  and  twelve 
inhabitants. 

Winchmor,  an  agreeable  village,  seven  miles  north- 
north-east  of  Litchfield,  is  famous  for  the  prevalence  of  a 
custom,  similar  to  that  of  Dunmow,  in  Essex  : — The  ma- 
nor being  held  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  on  condition  that 
a  Hitch  of  bacon  be  constantly  kept  hanging  in  the  hall, 
ready  to  deliver  to  every  man  and  woman,  who  at  any  time 
of  the  year,  except  during  Lent,  having  been  married  for 
a  twelvemonth  and  a  day,  may  apply  for  the  same,  on 
making  oath  that  they  have  not  once  in  that  time  repented. 

Dekby,  the  capital  of  Derbyshire,  is  situate  in  a  level 
fertile  district,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Derwent,  which 
is  navigable  hence  to  the  Trent.  It  contains  five  parish- 
churches  ;  one  of  which,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is  a 
modern  building,  with  a  beautiful  Gothic  tower,  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  feet  high.  The  houses  are,  in 
general,  well  built  of  brick,  with  flat  tile  roofs,  and  the 
main  street  is  spacious  and  handsome.  In  the  centre  of 
the  market-place,  which  is  three  hundred  feet  square,  is 
a  spacious  assembly-room,  built  by  subscription;  and  the 
town-house  is  a  handsome  structure  of  freestone. 

Derby  possesses,  from  its  facility  of  communication, 
not  only  by  the  Derwent  with  the  Trent,  but  by  its  canal, 
a  considerable  general  trade :  much  malt  is  also  made  in 
the  town,  the  neighbouring  lands  yielding  an  abundance  of 
very  fine  barley  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  exten- 
sive silk-mills,  upon  a  very  ingenious  plan,  the  design  for 
which  was  brought  from  Italy  by  Sir  Thomas  Lambe.  The 
most  considerable  mill  of  this  description  is  built  opposite 
to  the  town,  in  an  island  of  the  Derwent.  It  contains 
ninety-seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-six  move- 
ments, acted  upon  by  a  single  wheel,  any  one  of  which 
movements  can  be  stopped  at  pleasure.  The  wheel  at 
each  revolution,  which  takes  place  once  in  twenty  seconds, 
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J  winds,  doubles,  and  twists,  seventy-three  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  yards  of  silk,  so  as  to  reuder  it 
fit  for  the  loom.  Here  is  a  large  manufactory  of  porcelain, 
which  vies  with  the  finest  productions  of  China,  as  well 
in  the  delicacy  of  the  ware,  as  in  the  brilliancy  of  the 
colouring,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  landscapes  or  figures. 
Many  persons  also  are  here  employed  in  fashioning  marble, 
spar,  and  petrifactions,  into  various  ornaments.  The 
town  of  Derby  was  once  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall,  and 
three  monasteries  stood  in  its  vicinity  ;  but  no  vestiges  of 
either  of  these  are  now  visible. 

Derby  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  miles  and  a  half 
distant  from  London ;  and  contains  two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  houses,  and  ten  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-two  inhabitants.  It  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  high-steward,  nine  aldermen,  a  recorder,  fourteen 
brothers,  fourteen  burgesses,  a  town-clerk,  Stc.  &c. ;  and 
returns  two  members  to  parliament. 

Shrewsbury,  the  capital  of  Shropshire,  is  an  irregular, 
but  well  built,  borough  and  market-town,  situated  on  the 
slope  of  a  declivity,  iaved  on  three  sides  by  the  Severn. 
It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  has  two  fine  stone 
bridges  over  the  Severn :  the  eastern,  called  New  Bridge, 
is  a  beautiful  structure,  of  seven  arches,  four  hundred  and 
ten  feet  in  length  ;  the  other  is  styled  the  Welsh  Bridge, 
from  its  leading  into  Wales,  and  is  ornamented  .vilh  a 
statue  of  Llewellyn,  the  last  prince  of  Wales. 

Shrewsbury  is  inhabited  by  many  genteel  families,  and 
carries  on  a  considerable  commerce.  It  has  twelve  trading 
companies,  incorporated  by  charter,  several  of  them  hav- 
ing halls  in  which  they  transact  their  business.  The  staple 
trade  of  the  town  is  fine  flannels  and  Welsh  webs,  ma- 
nufactured, the  former  either  in  Montgomeryshire,  and 
bought  at  Welshpool,  or  in  the  neighbouring  parts  of 
Shropshire ;  the  webs,  made  at  Merionethshire,  about 
seven-eighths  of  a  yard  wide,  and  called  strong  or  high 
country  cloth.,  or  in  Denbighshire,  and  called  small  or 
low  country  cloths.  The  former  of  these,  after  they  are 
bought  by  the  drapers,  have  either  the  wool  raised  and 
sheared,  or  are  sent  to  the  fulling-mill  to  be  thickened, 
and  are  exported  in  bales,  of  various  sizes,  some  contain- 
ing even  two  thousand  yards.  The  principal  markets  for 
them  are  Holland,  Germany,  and  America. 

The  streets  of  the  town  are  spacious,  clean,  and  well 
paved  and  lighted.  It  has  five  churches,  and,  at  the  cross, 
a  reservoir,  supported  by  arches  of  groined  work,  which 
contains  one  thousand  barrels  of  water  for  the  supply  of 
the  town  ;  but  the  greatest  ornament  of  the  place  is  a 
beautiful  tract  of  land,  between  the  walls  and  the  river, 
called  the  Quarries,  consisting  of  about  twenty  acres  of 
ground,  laid  out  in  beautiful  walks,  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  inhabitants,  shaded  by  a  double  row  of  lime-trees, 
and  having  a  handsome  alcove,  and  seats  in  the  centre. 
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Shrewsbury  was  formerly  encompassed  with  a  strong 
stone  wall,  and  on  the  south  side,  where  not  defended  by  the 
river,  it  had  a  castle,  erected  on  a  rock,  fronting  the  north. 
Of  this,  only  a  part,  with  two  round  towers,  now  remains, 
and  the  walls  on  the  north-east ;  the  keep  being  converted 
into  a  garden.  Near  to  the  castle  was  likewise  an  abbey, 
erected,  as  well  as  the  castle  itself,  by  Robert  Montgo- 
mery, soon  after  the  conquest ;  the  abbots  formerly  sat  as 
lords  in  parliament.  Shrewsbury  was  anciently  the  resi- 
dence of  the  princes  of  North  \\  ales. 

In  recompence  for  the  loyalty  and  attachment  which 
the  inhabitants  manifested  towards  the  roval  cause,  Charles 
II.  would  have  made  Shrewsbury  a  city:  but  it  was  de- 
clined by  the  burghers,  who  preferred  to  have  the  town 
rated  as  the  first  among  the  boroughs,  rather  than  the 
iast  of  cities :  hence  they  have  obtained  the  title  of  proud 
Salopians.  In  Shrewsbury,  first  began  the  distemper 
called  the  sweating  sickness,  in  1551,  which  afterwards 
spread  with  such  fatal  effects  throughout  England.  The 
brave  but  fiery  Hotspur  was  defeated  and  slain,  in  1403, 
by  Henry  IV.,  at  Battlefield,  three  miles  north  of  this 
town. 

The  following  particulars  relative  to  the  Column  erect- 
ing by  the  county  and  town  of  Salop,  in  honour  of  Lord 
Hill,  are  extracted  from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of 
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"  The  dimensions  are  as  follow  : 

feet  in. 

Height  of  the  pedestal   \3  (j 

Of  the  shaft  and  capital  90  0 

Of  the  pedestal  to  the  statue  11  6 

Of  the  statue  \Q  Q 


Whole  height   131  o 


The  diameter  of  the  column  at  the  plinth  15  0 
Diameter  at  the  capital   n  Q 


"  To  judge  of  the  magnitude  of  this  memorial,  the 
best  mode  will  be  to  compare  it  with  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  structures  of  a  similar  kind. 

"The  monument  in  London  is  fifteen  feet  in  diameter; 
Lord  Nelson's  column  at  Dublin,  thirteen  feet,  and  the 
height  of  the  shaft  and  capital,  about  seventy-seven  feet; 
the  column  erected  by  Buonaparte  at  Paris,  is  fourteen 
feet  in  diameter,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  height ; 
so  that  Lord  Hill's  column  will  be  equal  in  diameter  to 
the  monument,  two  feet  more  than  Lord  Nelson's,  and, 
exclusive  of  the  pedestal,  thirteen  feet  higher ;  and  exceed 
the  diameter  of  the  Paris  column  one  foot;  and  will,  it  is 
presumed,  be  the  largest  Doric  column  ever  erected.  The 
site  is  an  elevated  spot  at  the  entrance  of  Shrewsbury  from 
the  London  and  Bath  roads.  The  estimated  expense  is  five 
housand  five  hundred  pounds. 
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w  The  original  design  is  by  Mr.  Haycock,  jun.,  an  in- 
genious young  architect  of  Shrewsbury,  corrected  by  Mr. 
Harrison,  of  Chester." 

Shrewsbury  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  miles  from 
London,  by  Coventry ;  and  contains  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-one  houses,  and  fourteen  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  inhabitants.  It  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  recorder,  steward,  town-clerk,  twenty-four  alder- 
men, and  forty-eight  common-councilmen,  and  returns 
two  members  to  parliament. 

Nottingham,  the  capital  of  Nottinghamshire,  the 
seat  of  the  sessions  and  assizes,  and  a  county  within  itself, 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  ascent  of  a  hill,  overlooking 
an  extensive  range  of  meadows,  having  a  small  rivulet  on 
the  north,  and,  on  the  south,  the  river  Trent,  over  which  it 
has  a  fine  bridge  of  nineteen  arches.  The  town  has  a 
grand  and  interesting  appearance,  which  is  considerably 
heightened  by  that  of  its  beautiful  castle,  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  at  the  extremity  of  a  hill,  which, 
rising  steeply,  terminates  in  a  precipice  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  feet  high.  The  streets  of  the  town  are  broad 
and  open,  and  most  of  the  houses  are  well  built.  Here 
are  three  churches,  of  which  the  principal,  that  of  St. 
Mary,  has  a  very  grand  appearance.  It  is  constructed  in 
the  form  of  a  cathedral,  on  lofty  ground,  in  the  east  part 
of  the  town,  but  the  adoption  of  the  Doric  order  of  archi- 
tecture, in  its  new  front,  has  spoiled  its  uniformity.  The 
town-hall  is  a  noble  structure,  supported  by  pillars  of  the 
Tuscan  order ;  and  the  market-place  is  considered  one  of 
the  finest  in  England.  Here  is  a  neat  theatre,  which  is  open 
for  three  months  in  the  year^  and  during  the  races,  which 
are  held  on  a  two-mile  course  in  Sherwood  Forest,  in  the 
month  of  July. 

The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  two  she- 
riffs, six  aldermen,  two  coroners,  two  chamberlains,  &c. 
Their  privileges  are  extraordinary,  and  on  public  occasions 
the  magistrates  are  robed  in  scarlet.  The  rock,  on  which 
the  town  is  built,  was  anciently  termed  the  Dolorous,  from 
the  great  slaughter  of  the  Britons  here,  by  Humber,  the 
Scandinavian  monarch,  who  was  afterward  drowned  in  the 
river  Hull.  On  the  precipitous  rock,  where  now  stands 
the  mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  stood  formerly 
a  castle  of  great  antiquity,  rebuilt  by  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  rendered  so  strong  by  nature  and  art  as  to  be 
deemed  impregnable.  It  was  surprised  by  Robert  Earl 
Ferrers,  in  the  baron's  w  ars ;  and  w  as  the  prison  of  David, 
king  of  Scotland,  and  of  Mortimer,  earl  of  March.  In 
Nevil's  Close,  just  within  the  castle,  Charles  I.  erected 
his  standard;  but  the  castle  was  soon  after  garrisoned  by 
the  parliamentary  forces,  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
was  demolished.  Nottingham  is  one  of  the  principal  seats 
of  the  stocking-manufacture,  principally  of  fine  silk  and 
cotton.    The  cotton  for  the  h™*      spun  bv  machinery, 
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worked  by  water.  For  this  article  there  is  a  great  external 
as  well  as  home  demand.  It  likewise  has  a  large  trade  in 
coarse  earthenware,  and  in  malting,  and  has  been  long 
celebrated  for  its  ale.  The  tanning  business,  for  which 
it  once  was  in  high  reputation,  has  decayed.. — Nottingham 
is  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  miles  distant  from  Lon- 
don, and  contains  five  thousand  and  seventy-seven  houses, 
and  twenty-eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-one 
inhabitants. 

Newark,  a  handsome  borough  and  market-town,  is 
situated  in  a  delightful  plain,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Trent,  seventeen  miles  from  Nottingham,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  miles  from  London.  Here  are  a 
magnificent  town-hall  of  stone,  a  beautiful  church  with  a 
lofty  spire,  an  elevated  causeway,  to  prevent  the  inconve- 
nience to  which  travelling  was  formerly  liable  from  the 
floods  of  the  Trent,  and  a  handsome  bridge,  constructed 
for  the  same  purpose,  chiefly  on  dry  land  :  most  of  the 
houses  are  modern  erections.  The  town  is  governed  by  a 
mayor  and  twelve  aldermen,  and  sends  two  members  to 
parliament.  A  noble  castle  was  built  here,  in  the  reign 
of  King  Stephen,  which  was  afterwards  several  times  be- 
sieged, during  the  struggle  between  Charles  I.  and  his 
parliament ;  but  the  king  ordered  it,  after  being  rendered 
untenable,  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  parliamentary  forces. 
From  some  of  the  remains  of  its  walls,  of  great  height 
and  thickness,  by  the  river  side,  it  appears  to  have  been 
of  considerable  strength  and  importance.  There  is  here 
a  sacking-manufactory,  but  the  principal  trade  of  the  town 
is  in  malt.  Limestone  abounds  within  a  mile  of  the  town; 
and  at  Bacon  Hill,  about  twenty  feet  below  the  surface, 
a  curious  stone  is  found,  which,  after  being  burnt  and  pul- 
verised, makes  an  excellent  cement,  which  is  used  for 
stucco,  and  ornamental  interior  works.  The  neighbour- 
hood of  the  town  is  pleasant,  and  ornamented  with  several 
noblemen's  seats.  Westward  of  the  town,  the  Trent  di- 
vides into  two  branches,  and  forms  an  island  remarkable 
for  its  fertility.  Here  King  John,  mortified  at  the  con- 
duct of  his  rebellious  barons,  is  said  to  have  died  of  a 
broken  heart. — Newark  contains  one  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety  houses,  and  six  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  thirty  inhabitants. 

Chester,  the  county-town  of  Cheshire,  and  an  epis- 
copal see,  is  a  large  and  populous  city,  situated  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  Deej  and  is  particularly  remarkable  for 
the  structure  of  three  of  its  principal  streets,  which  seem 
to  be  excavated  from  the  earth,  and  sunk  many  feet  beneath 
the  surface.  "  Carriages,"  says  a  modern  writer,  "  drive 
much  below  the  level  of  the  kitchens,  on  a  line  with  ranges 
of  shops;  and  above  them,  on  each  side  the  streets,  pas- 
sengers walk  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  secure  from 
wet  or  heat,  in  galleiies  purloined  from  the  first  floor  of 
each  house,  open  and  balustraded  in  front.  The  back 
143.       vol.  li. 
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courts  of  all  these  houses  are  level  with  the  ground,  but 
to  go  into  either  of  the  streets  it  is  necessary  to  descend  a 
flight  of  steps." 

The  city  is  built  upon  a  rising  ground,  and  is  surrounded 
by  walls  a  mile  and  three-quarters  in  circumference,  with 
a  walk  for  twelve  persons  abreast  all  around  them.  The 
walls  present  the  only  perfect  specimen  of  ancieut  fortifi- 
cation now  remaining  in  England.  The  centre  of  the 
city,  where  the  four  streets  meet,  is  called  the  Pentice, 
and  commands  a  pleasant  view  of  the  whole.  The  ca- 
thedral, dedicated  to  St.  Werburgh,  is  situated  on  the 
east  side  of  North  Gate,  and  is  said  to  have  been  origin- 
ally founded  as  a  nunnery  by  Walpherus,  king  of  the 
Mercians,  for  his  daughter  Werburgh,  who  was  afterwards 
canonized.  The  greater  part  of  the  exterior  has  a  rugged 
appearance,  from  the  nature  of  the  friable  grit-stone  with 
which  it  is  constructed ;  but  the  west  front  is  very  elegant. 
The  chapter-house  is  a  very  antique  and  beautiful  build- 
ing of  the  Gothic  order,  and  merits  the  attention  of  the 
curious.  The  castle  is  a  dilapidated  edifice,  rebuilt  by  one 
of  the  Norman  earls  on  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  fortress. 
Chester  was  a  Roman  station,  and  afterwards  a  city  of  the 
Brituns,  from  whom  it  was,  after  much  resistance,  wrested 
by  Edgar,  in  838.  It  has  long  enjoyed  a  considerable 
trade  in  linen  and  hops.  In  1778,  a  linen-hall  was  built 
in  Watergate  Street,  which  contains  one  hundred  and 
eleven  shops.  The  staple  trade  of  the  city,  however,  is 
in  skins,  of  which  immense  quantities  are  introduced  and 
dressed  here,  and  sent  out  again  to  be  manufactured.  It 
has  also  a  manufactory  of  gloves ;  and  with  Wales  it  has  a 
considerable  traffic  for  shop  goods.  Many  families  of 
respectability  make  this  city  their  residence.  The  river 
Dee  is  navigable  from  near  Ellesmere,  in  Shropshire,  to 
Chester  ;  but  a  ledge  of  rocks  which  runs  across  it  below 
interrupts  the  navigation  to  the  sea;  to  remedy  which  in- 
convenience, a  new  channel  was  cut  in  1735,  through  a 
large  space  of  white  sands.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  tons.  Chester  contains  a  hand- 
some exchange,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet  long, 
supported  by  five  columns;  a  large  and  elegant  infirmary 
for  the  reception  of  the  sick  poor  in  the  city  and  county; 
seven  churches,  besides  the  cathedral,  and  a  theatre.  It  is 
governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  two  sheriffs,  twenty-four 
aldermen,  and  forty  common-counciltnen. — It  is  one  Hun- 
dred and  eighty-one  miles  from  London,  by  Coventry  and 
Newport;  and  contains  three  thousand  one  hundred  and 
ninety-four  houses,  and  fifteen  thousand  and  fifty-two  in- 
habitants. 

Monmouth,  the  capital  of  Monmouthshire,  is  a  bo- 
rough and  market-town,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Minnow  and  Wye,  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  ex- 
cept on  one  side.  Over  each  of  these  rivers  is  a  handsome 
bridge,  and  another  over  the  small  river  Troth v,  which 
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falls  into  the  Wye.  A  broad  and  handsome  street  leads 
to  the  market-place,  in  which  is  the  town-hall,  built  on 
pillars,  and  containing  a  statue  of  Henry  V.,  who  was  a 
native  of  the  place.  Here  is  a  considerable  iron-manu- 
factory, and  many  of  the  inhabitants  derive  subsistence 
from  preparing  bark,  brought  from  the  forests  on  the  WW, 
and  sent  to  Chepstow.  The  corporation  consists  of  a 
mayor,  recorder,  two  bailiffs,  and  fifteen  common-coun- 
cilmen;  and  has  a  town-clerk,  and  a  sergeant-at-mace. 
The  borough  joins  frith  Newport  and  Usk  to  return  one 
representative  to  parliament.  On  the  summit  of  kymiu 
Hill,  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  pavilion  is  erected,  which 
commands  an  extensive  prospect;  the  hill  is  crowned  with 
a  beautiful  wood,  called  Beaulieu  Grove,  through  which 
walks  are  made,  terminating  in  seats,  which  command  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  circumjacent  country. — Monmouth 
is  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  miles  distant  from  London; 
and  contains  six  hundred  and  seventy-seven  houses,  and 
three  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-five  inhabitants. 

Canals.]  The  introduction  of  canals  is  one  of  the  great- 
est improvements  of  modern  times  ;  and  though  they  w  ere 
originally  opposed  by  many,  under  a  mistaken  idea  that 
they  would  tend  to  damage  the  coasting  trade,  and  would 
prove  a  waste  of  land,  they  are  now  universally  allowed 
to  be  of  great  utility,  by  their  facilitating  communication 
betw  een  distant  parts  of  the  country,  by  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  horses  which  would  otherwise  be  required,  and 
consequently  leaving  an  addition  of  land  to  be  employed 
for  the  support  of  man,  by  enabling  the  manufacturer  and 
farmer  to  send  their  goods  at  a  cheaper  rate  to  market,  and 
by  allowing  of  the  conversion  of  much  land  to  useful 
purposes. 

The  canals  in  England  are  now  very  numerous ;  and,  in 
describing  the  principal  of  these,  we  have  determined  to 
arrange  them  alphabetically,  rather  than  in  the  order  of 
their  being  begun,  or  in  respect  of  their  relative  magni- 
tude; as  this  classification  appears  best  adapted  for  the 
purpose  of  immediate  reference. 

The  Andover  Canal  commences  at  the  town  of  Ando- 
ver,  passes  through  Stockbridge  and  near  to  Romsey,  and 
from  thence  to  Redbridge,  uniting  with  the  Southampton 
Water. 

The  Ashby  de  la  Zouch  Canal  commences  near  Nun- 
eaton, and  connects  with  the  Coventry  at  Marston  Bridge; 
from  thence  its  course  is  about  one  mile  west  of  Hinckley, 
and  near  Market  Bosworth,  through  Shackerton,  Snares- 
ton,  Measham,  Blackfordbv,  and  close  to  Ashby  de  la 
Zouch;  thence  through  Osgathorpe,  to  about  three  miles 
from  Loughborough,  to  which  place  it  is  continued  by  a 
rail-road,  and  completes  its  line. 

The  Banisley  Canal  commences  from  the  river  Calder, 
a  little  south  of  Wakefield  :  its  course  from  thence  is  near 
Crofton  and  Felkirk ;  and  crossing  the  Dearn  river  close 
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to  Bamslev,  (being  joined  by  the  Dearn  and  Dove  Canal,) 
it  runs  some  way  by  the  side  of  the  Dove,  and  divides 
into  two  branches:  one  goes  to  Cawthorne,  and  the  other 
about  two  miles  beyond  Darton.  The  length  of  this  ca- 
nal is  about  fourteen  miles. 

The  Jlatingstokc  Canal  begins  at  the  town  of  Basing- 
stoke, and  flows  by  Basing.  By  means  of  a  tunnel,  it  is 
carried  into  the  little  river  Deepford,  whence  it  proceeds 
by  Aldershot,  over  Dradbrook;  and  thence  to  Colingley 
Moor,  by  Rurbrigbt  and  Oakfarm,  into  the  river  Wear, 
through  a  course  of  thirty-seven  miles. 

The  Birmingham  Canal  commences  at  the  town  of 
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Birmingham  :  its  course  from  thence  is  by  Smithwick, 
Oldbury,  (near  which  it  has  a  branch  to  Wednesbury,) 
Tipton  Green,  (w  here  it  is  joined  by  the  Old  Dudley  Ex- 
tension,) Bilston,  near  to  Wolverhampton,  (where  it  unites 
with  the  Wyiley  and  Essington  Canal,)  to  Atherley,  [at 
w  hich  place  it  joins  the  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire 
Canal.  The  length  of  the  direct  line  is  twenty-two  miles 
and  three  quarters;  that  of  the  branches,  five  miles  and  a 
quarter. 

The  Birmingham  and  Fazeley  Canal  commences  at  the 
town  of  Birmingham,  passes  by  Curdworth,  8tc,  and  is 
united  to  the  Coventry  Canal  at  Fazeley,  where  it  com- 
pletes its  line. 

The  Bollon  and  Bury  Canal  commences  at  Manches- 
ter, runs  some  way  close  to  the  river  Irwell,  crosses  k 
near  Clifton,  and  then  passes  by  its  side  to  Bolton,  cross- 
ing the  river  Roch  in  its  way,  from  whence  a  branch  goes 
to  Bury. 

The  Chester  Canal  commences  at  Nantwich  :  it  has 
lain  many  years  in  nearly  a  dry  state,  but  is  now  joined  by 
the  Ellesmere  :  it  passes  through  the  city  of  Chester,  and 
is  there  united  with  the  river  Dee. 

The  Chesterfield  Canal  commences  at  the  town  of 
Chesterfield,  passes  by  the  river  Rother  as  far  as  Kilmarsh, 
and  enters  Yorkshire  :  at  Hartshill,  in  that  county,  it  is 
carried  by  a  tunnel  three  thousand  yards  under  ground ; 
then  passes  into  Nottinghamshire,  goes  a  little  north  of 
Worksop,  crosses  the  river  Idle  at  East  Retford,  and 
thence  to  Misterton,  where  it  joins  the  river  Trent.  The 
length  is  about  forty-four  miles. 

The  Coventry  Canal  begins  at  that  city;  and  its 
course  is  by  Exall,  Bedworth,  Nuneaton,  Atherstone, 
and  Polesworth,  to  Fazeley;  from  which  place  the  line  is 
furthered  under  the  title  of  the  Fazeley  Canal,  and  unites 
it  wiili  the  Trent  and  Mersey  Navigation  on  Fradley 
Heath. 

The  Dearn  and  Dove  Canal  begins  at  a  navigable  cut 
made  by  the  side  of  the  river  Don,  between  the  parishes 
of  Mexborough  and  Swinton,  and  proceeds  by  Wath  and 
Wombwell,  where  a  branch  belonging  to  it  goes  to  some 
iron-works :  and,  at  a  further  distance,  another  branch 
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goes  to  Worsborough ;  it  then  continues  its  line,  until  it 
joins  the  Barnsley  Canal  at  that  town. 

The  Duke  of  Bridgevater's  Canal  begins  in  the  town- 
ship of  Salford,  adjoining  Manchester,  and  unites  with  the 
river  Mersey  at  a  place  called  Runcorn  Gap.  Its  course 
from  Manchester  is  by  Stretford,  Altrincham,  Groppen- 
hall,  Daresbury,  and  Preston-on-the-Hill,  near  which 
place  it  is  joined  by  the  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal,  and 
ihen  proceeds  to  Lower  Runcorn,  where  it  falls  eighty- 
four  feet  to  the  river  Mersey,  by  ten  locks.  Its  line  to 
Worseley  Mill  and  Leigh  departs  from  the  main  line  above 
described,  near  to  Stretford,  about  three  miles  from  Man- 
chester;  and  from  thence  it  goes  to  the  Irwell,  and  by  a 
noble  aqueduct  is  carried  over  that  river,  and  passes  to 
Worseley  Mill,  which  completes  the  duke's  original  plan; 
the  extension  from  Worseley  to  Leigh  being  of  late  date, 
and  on  which  no  additional  tonnage  is  charged.  The  whole 
length  of  the  navigation,  including  the  extension  to  Leigh, 
is  thirty-six  miles,  all  upon  a  level;  in  addition  to  which 
there  are  about  sixteen  miles  of  canal  underground,  within 
the  mountain  at  W orseley. 

The  Ellesmere  Canal  commences  at  Shrewsbury,  and 
proceeds  close  to  Ellesmere,  along  by  Whitchurch,  and 
unites  with  the  Nantwich  Canal,  and  through  it  goes  to 
the  Mersey  river.  About  four  miles  south-west  of  Elles- 
mere, it  has  two  branches  : — the  north-west  crosses  the 
turnpike-road  from  Oswestry  to  Ellesmere,  and  goes  near 
to  Pont  Cesvlte,  where  it  is  cairied  by  a  noble  aqueduct 
over  the  river  Dee,  and  terminates  :  the  south-west,  called 
the  Lanymynech,  goes  to  the  place  of  that  name,  where 
it  unites  with  the  Montgomeryshire  Canal. 

The  Grand  Junction  Canal  joins  the  Oxford  Canal  at 
Braunston,  on  the  borders  of  W  arwick ;  where,  after 
passing  a  tunnel,  it  proceeds,  in  a  southerly  course,  to 
between  Welton  and  Daventry,  having  a  cut  of  a  mile  and 
a  half  to  Daventry.  Thence  it  runs  to  VVeedon  and  Gay- 
ton,  where  it  has  another  cut  of  five  miles  to  Northamp- 
ton. From  Gayton,  through  a  tunnel,  it  reaches  Stoke, 
and  passes  Grafton  and  Cosgrove.  In  this  part,  it  has  a 
branch  of  a  mile  and  a  half  to  Stony  Stratford,  below 
which  it  crosses  the  river  Ouse,  and,  turning  eastward, 
passes  within  a  mile  of  Newport  Paguell.  It  theu  turns 
south,  and  flows  through  Fenny  Stratford,  by  Leighton 
Buzzard,  Ivinghoe,  Sec.  close  to  Berkhampstead,  and 
about  a  mile  distant  from  Hemelhempstead  ;  after  which 
it  passes  a  small  tunnel  by  Grove  and  Cashiobury  Park, 
and  arrives  at  Rickmansworth,  near  which  it  has  a  branch 
of  two  miles  to  Watford.  From  Rickmansworth  it  runs 
to  Uxbridge,  parallel  with  the  river  Colne,  which  it  crosses 
several  times.  From  Uxbridge  it  flows  to  the  west  and  to 
the  east,  when,  intersecting  the  river  Brent,  it  falls  into 
the  Thames  betweeu  Brentford  and  Sion  House.  A  branch 
of  this  canal  is  called  the  Paddinglon  Canal. 
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The  Grand  Trunk  Canal  unites  the  ports  of  Bristol, 
Liverpool,  and  Hull ;  and,  proceeding  from  the  Mersey, 
unites  with  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  Canal.  Thence  it 
flows  near  Northwich  to  Harecastle,  in  Staffordshire,  runs 
above  a  mile  under  ground,  and  proceeds  by  Newcastle, 
Stone,  and  Weston,  to  tl&  Trent,  in  Derbyshire.  The 
other  part  of  this  grand  work  is  directed  from  Haywood, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  river  Sow  with  the  Trent,  by 
Benkridge  to  Wolverhampton;  and,  passing  Stourbridge 
and  Kidderminster,  it  falls  into  the  Severn  below  Bewdley. 
The  whole  course  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  miles. 
This  canal  is  one  of  the  most  beneficial  to  trade  and  com- 
merce in  the  country,  affording  water-carriage  from  the 
principal  manufacturing  towns  to  three  of  the  greatest  sea- 
ports in  the  kingdom.  From  Haywood  it  is  styled  the 
Wolverhampton  Canal. 

The  Gloucester  and  Berkeley  Canal  joins  the  Severn  at 
a  brook  called  Berkeley  Pill,  opposite  to  Berkeley,  whence 
it  passes  Frampton,  Hardwick,  and  Quedgley,  terminat- 
ing on  the  south  side  of  Gloucester,  after  a  level  course  of 
seventy-eight  miles  and  a  half.  It  has  a  short  cut  to  join 
the  Berkeley  Canal  with  Hereford  and  Gloucester.  The 
other  branch  of  the  canal  begins  at  Hereford,  and  crosses 
the  river  Lug  below  Sutton  St.  Michael's  and  Sutton  St. 
Nicholas,  whence  it  passes  through  the  river  Leadon,  and 
pursues  a  southern  direction  by  Ledbury  to  Dimmock  ; 
thence  it  takes  an  eastern  course  for  four  miles.  It  runs 
hence  through  the  river  Leadon,  and  passes  Newent, 
Rudford,  and  Lassington  ;  again  divides  the  Leadon  and 
a  branch  of  the  Severn;  and  flows  across  AIney  Island, 
into  the  Severn  opposite  to  Gloucester.  Its  course  is 
about  thirty-five  miles.  It  has  a  collateral  cut  to  Newent, 
three  miles  long,  with  a  fall  of  ten  feet,  to  the  junction  : 
near  Hereford  there  is  a  tunnel  of  four  hundred  and 
forty  yards,  and  another,  about  the  middle  of  the  summit, 
of  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty  yards. 

The  Huddenjield  Canal  joins  Sir  John  Ramsden's,  on 
the  south  side  of  Huddersfield,  and,  running  parallel  with 
the  river  Colne,  which  it  crosses  twice,  joins  the  Ashlon 
and  Oldham  Canal,  after  a  course  of  nineteen  miles  and  a 
half.    The  lockage  is  seven  hundred  and  seventy  feet. 

The  Kcnnctt  and  Avon  Canal,  from  the  Kenuett,  near 
Newbury,  runs  parallel  with  that  river  to  Hungerford, 
crossing  it  twice,  and  once  again  a  mile  beyond  Hunger- 
ford  in  its  way  to  Frexfield.  At  Great  Bedwin  it  flows 
through  the  Kennett  a  fourth  time,  and  proceeds  to  Croftoo. 
Thence,  by  a  tunnel,  it  passes  the  high  grounds  about 
Bmbage,  takes  a  westerly  course  to  Devizes,  which  it 
passes  on  the  northern  side,  and  crosses  the  Avon  at 
Travvle  Bridge.  From  this  place,  it  passes  Windbrook 
and  Bradford,  near  which  it  crosses  the  Avon,  and  runs 
on  the  western  side  of  that  river  to  Bath.  Its  entire  course 
is  sixty  miles. 
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The  Kington  Canal  commences  at  the  town  of  King- 
ton, flows  thence  to  Stanton  and  Kingsland,  and  crosses 
the  river  Lugg  to  Leominster.  Thence  it  proceeds  to 
Briinfield,  where  it  crosses  the  river  Tame,  and  inns  by 
Burford,  Tenbnry,  Rochford,  and  Knighton.  It  theft, 
after  dividing  the  Lea,  flows  to  Lindbridge,  and  through 
a  tunnel  to  Jones  Mole,  and  by  Bewdley,  and  falls  into 
the  Severn  near  Stourport.  The  length  of  its  course  is 
forty-five  miles. 

The  Lancaster  Canal  commences  at  West  Houghton: 
its  course  is  near  Wigan  and  Chorley,  to  Preston,  from 
thence  near  to  Kirkham,  and  by  Garstang  and  Lancaster 
to  Bolton,  thence  by  Burton  in  Kendal  to  the  town  of 
Kendal.    The  length  of  this  canal  is  seventy-six  miles. 

The  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  begins  from  the  river 
Mersey,  at  the  lower  extremity  of  Liverpool,  runs  by  Bank 
Hall,  and  over  the  river  Alt,  to  Mill-house;  it  then  flows 
by  Ormskirk,  and  crosses  Toadbrook,  near  New  borough, 
whence  the  Douglas  navigation  communicates  withW  igan. 
Through  Iledmoss  it  flows  by  Blackrod,  and  near  Chorley 
by  Heapy  to  Blackburn  ;  from  there  by  Burnley  and  Colne 
to  Foulbridge,  where  a  basin  is  cut  to  supply  the  canal, 
of  which  it  is  the  head;  thence  to  Leeds,  Foulbridge,  Last 
Morton,  across  the  river  Aire,  near  Gargrave,  by  Thurlby, 
Sturton,  Skipton,  Bradley  Silsden,  near  Keighley,  and  by 
Bingley,  whore  it  again  crosses  the  river  Aire  to  Shipley, 
and  takes  a  semicircular  course  round  the  Idle,  near  Hors- 
forth,  Kirstall,  by  Built  v,  and  Holbeck,  to  Leeds;  making 
a  course  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles.  It  has  a  colla- 
teral branch  from  Shipley  to  Bradford. 

The  Leicester  Canal  commences  at,  and  connects  itself 
with,  the  Loughborough  Canal,  passes  on  the  north  side 
of  the  town,  and  falls  into  the  river  Soar,  at  Quarndon. 
Thus  far  only  is  a  new  cut ;  the  remainder  is  but  an  im- 
provement of  the  river,  with  occasional  cuts  and  devi- 
ations. From  Thrinkstone  Bridge  to  the  Loughborough 
Canal  is  about  seven  miles  and  a  half;  from  the  Loughbo- 
rough Canal  to  its  junction  with  the  Soar  is  a  level  of 
about  three  miles,  and  thence  to  Leicester  is  eleven  miles. 

The  Manchester  and  Ashton-u)ider-Line  Canal  com- 
mences at  Manchester,  and  goes  to  Clayton,  and  thence 
to  Fairfield,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  to 
Ashton-under-Line,  (where  it  connects  with  thelludders- 
field  and  Peak  Forest  Canals,)  and  the  other  to  the  aque- 
duct near  Waterhouses:  it  here  divides  again  into  two 
more  branches ;  one  goes  to  Fairbottom,  the  other  to 
llollinwood,  the  latter  called  the  Werneth  branch.  At 
Clayton,  there  is  also  a  branch  which  goes  to  Heaton 
Norris,  near  Stockport.  The  length  of  this  canal,  in- 
cluding its  several  branches,  is  upwards  of  seventeen  miles, 
upon  which  there  are  twenty-five  locks. 

The  Monmouth  Canal  begins  on  the  west  side  of  New- 
DOr*     It  has  a  basin  connected  w  ith  the  river  Usk,  passes 
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between  the  town  and  the  river,  crosses  the  road  to  Chep- 
stow, thence  flows  to  Malpas,  near  a  line  with  the  Avon, 
by  Pontypool  and  Pontnewydd.  In  this  course  of  eleven 
miles,  the  rise  is  twelve  feet  in  the  first  mile,  nearly  op- 
posite Malpas,  and,  in  the  remainder,  four  hundred  and 
thirty-five  feet.  From  Malpas  it  has  a  branch  to  near 
Crumlin  Bridge,  a  course  of  eleven  miles  from  the  junc- 
tion, with  a  rise  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet. 
The  whole  length  of  the  canal  is  twenty-two  miles. 

The  Oakham  Canul  commences  at  and  joins  the  Mel- 
ton Mowbray  navigation,  on  the  south  side  of  Melton,  pro- 
ceeds, on  the  side  of  the  river  Eye,  to  Wymondham,  Mar- 
ket Overton,  &.c.  and  joins  the  town  of  Oakham  on  the 
north  side.    Its  course  is  fifteen  miles. 

The  Oxford  Canal  commences  at  Oxford,  where  it  is 
united  with  the  Thames,  through  which  channel  the  trade 
on  this  navigation  is  very  much  extended.  Its  course  from 
hence  is  near  to  Woodstock,  where  it  crosses  the  Char- 
well,  and  goes  close  by  its  side  to  near  Aynhoe ;  it  here 
again  crosses  the  river,  taking  the  western  side,  and  passes 
close  to  Banbury,  and,  through  Cropesley,  Clayton,  &c, 
joins  tin-  Grand  Junction  at  Braunston,  and  from  thence 
by  Hill  Morton,  Newbold,  Brinklow,  and  Austey,  it 
passes  to  the  Coventry  Canal,  with  which  it  unites  near 
Longford,  and  completes  its  line.  The  total  length  is 
ninety-one  miles. 

The  Shropshire  Canal  is  united  to  the  Severn  near 
Colebrook  Dale,  and  again  with  it  south  of  Madeley  Mar- 
ket: its  line  from  thence  is  near  Madeley  Market,  Sturch- 
ley,  and  Prior's  Leigh,  to  Oaken  Gates,  where  it  unites 
with  the  Shrewsbury  line,  which  (according  to  the  plan'of 
its  line)  goes  by  Preston  and  Withington  to  UfHngton  and 
Shrewsbury. 

The  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  Canal  com- 
mences from  the  River  Severn  at  Stourport,  and  passes 
through  Kidderminster  to  Stewponey,  (where  it  is  joined 
by  the  Stourbridge  Canal ;)  thence  to  Atherley,  (where 
the  Birmingham  Canal  unites  with  it;)  thence  near  to 
Penkridge,  and  along  by  the  Penk  and  Sow  rivers  to 
Harewood  Mill,  where  it  crosses  by  an  aqueduct  over  the 
Trent  River,  and  joins  the  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal,  which 
completes  its  line.  The  length  is  forty-six  miles  and  a 
half. 

The  Stratford-on-Avon  Canal  commences  at  the  town 
of  Stratford,  has  a  branch  about  four  miles  from  it,  which 
goes  to  Benton,  passes  near  Henley  in  Arden,  to  Lap- 
worth,  w  here  a  cut  unites  it  with  the  Birmingham  Navi- 
gations ;  thence  to  Hoc  kley  (where  a  branch  goes  to  Tarn- 
worth)  and  King's  Norton,  where  it  unites  with  the  Wor- 
cester and  Birmingham  Canal. 

The  Thames  and  Severn  Canal  unites  those  rivers:  it 
is  joined  with  the  Severn  between  Berkeley  and  Glouces- 
ter) and  its  course  from  thence  i?  by  Stroud,  and  near  to 
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Minching  Hampton  and  Salperton,at  which  place  it  passes 
upwards  of  two  miles  under  ground,  by  the  Salperton 
tunnel ;  thence  it  goes  near  to  Cirencester,  (a  branch  being 
cut  to  that  town,)  and  joins  the  Thames  near  Lechlade. 
The  length  of  this  canal  is  thirty-seven  miles. 

The  Union  Canal,  according  to  the  parliamentary  line, 
was  to  run  from  Leicester  to  Northampton ;  but  it  is  only 
executed  from  Leicester  to  Market  Harborough;  and  the 
remaining  part  of  the  line,  to  Northampton,  is  now  aban- 
doned, being  found  impracticable. 

The  Warwick  and  Birmingham  Canal  commences  at 
the  town  of  Warwick,  and  from  thence  passes  by  Row- 
ington,  and  Badesley  Clinton,  near  to  Solihull  and  Bir- 
mingham, where  it  unites  with  the  Birmingham  and  Faze- 
ley  Canal. 

The  Wilts  and  Berks  Canal  unites  with  the  Thames  at 
Abingdon,  in  Berkshire  ;  its  line  from  thence  is  by  Want- 
age, Swindon,  Wotton  Basset,  Deny  Hill,  (near  which 
a  branch  goes  to  Calne,)  Melksham,  and  Semington,  where 
it  joins  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal,  which  goes  to  Bath. 

The  Worcester  and  Birmingham  Canal  commences  at 
the  Severn,  close  to  Worcester;  the  whole  line  is  not  yet 
completed,  but  its  intended  course,  agreeably  to  the  act 
for  executing  it,  is  by  Droitwich,  Stoke  Prior,  Tarde- 
big,  Alvechurch,  King's  Norton,  and  thence  to  Birming- 
ham. 

Language,  Literature,  «Sfc]  The  English  language  is  a 
compound  of  almost  every  other  in  Europe,  particularly 
the  Celtic  and  Gothic,  upon  which  have  been  engrafted 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  French 
languages.  It  may  be  said  to  enjoy  all  the  properties, 
without  many  of  the  defects,  of  other  European  tongues. 
It  is  more  energetic,  masculine,  and  expressive,  than 
either  the  French  or  the  Italian;  more  copious  than  the 
Spanish,  and  more  eloquent  than  the  German.  It  is  sub- 
ject, however,  to  some  considerable  variations  in  its  ac- 
cent, there  being  much  difference  in  the  pronunciation  of 
the  inhabitants  of  different  counties :  but  this  chiefly 
affects  the  lower  orders  of  the  people ;  for,  as  to  well- 
educated  and  well-bred  persons,  there  is  little  difference 
in  their  pronunciation  all  over  the  kingdom.  People  of 
fortune  and  education  in  England,  of  both  sexes,  also 
commonly  either  speak  or  understand  the  French,  and 
many  of  them  the  Italian  and  Spanish ;  but  it  has  been 
observed,  that  foreigners  have  great  difficulty  in  un- 
derstanding the  few  English  who  talk  Latin,  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  reason  why  that  language  is  much  disused  in 
England,  even  by  the  learned  professions. 

Literature  and  the  muses  seem  to  have  fixed  their  abode 
in  England  at  au  early  period ;  as  they  were  successfully 
cultivated  by  Alfred  the  Great,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons, 
when  barbarism  and  ignorance  overspread  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope ;  nor  has  there  since  that  period  been  wanting  a  con- 
143.       vol.  II. 
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tinual  succession  of  men,  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  writings  or  studies.  The  industrious  Lc- 
land,  who  has  been  styled  "  a  moving  library,"  was  the 
first  who  published  a  short  collection  of  the  lives  and  cha- 
racters of  those  learned  persons  who  preceded  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.;  among  whom  he  has  inserted  several  of 
the  blood  royal  of  both  sexes,  particularly  a  son  and 
daughter  of  Alfred  ;  Eclitha,  the  queen  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor ;  and  several  Saxon  princes,  some  of  whom  were 
equally  celebrated  for  their  love  of  literature  and  their 
military  exploits. 

In  alluding  to  the  early  ages,  it  would  be  unpardonable 
to  omit  noticing  that  prodigy  of  learning  and  natural  philo- 
sophy, Roger  Bacon,  who  was  the  precursor  in  science 
to  the  great  Bacon,  Lord  Verulam,  as  the  latter  was  to 
Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Among  the  other  curious  works 
written  by  this  celebrated  character,  who  flourished  in  the 
time  of  Henry  III.,  we  find  treatises  upon  grammar,  phy- 
sics, the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea,  mathematics,  optics, 
geography,  astronomy,  chronology,  chemistry,  logic,  me- 
taphysics, ethics,  theology,  medicine,  philology,  and  upon 
the  impediments  of  knowledge.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  though 
a  dangerous  and  profligate  minister,  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  polite  arts.  And,  at  the  time  of  the  reformation, 
invitations  were  given  to  learned  foreigners  to  settle  in 
England.  During  the  short  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  much  en- 
couragement was  given  to  these  foreigners  ;  but  learning,  as 
well  as  liberty,  suffered  an  almost  total  eclipse  in  England, 
during  the  sanguinary  reign  of  his  bigotted  successor,  Mary. 
Elizabeth,  her  sister,  who  was  herself  a  learned  princess, 
advanced  many  persons  of  known  abilities  to  high  ranks, 
both  in  church  and  state ;  but  she  seems  to  have  consi- 
dered their  literary  accomplishments  to  have  been  secon- 
dary to  their  civil  abilities.  In  this  she  shewed  herself  a 
great  politician ;  but  she  would  have  appeared  more 
amiable,  had  she  raised  genius  from  obscurity  :  for  though 
she  was  no  stranger  to  Spencer's  muse,  she  suffered  her- 
self to  be  so  much  imposed  upon  by  a  tasteless  minister, 
that  the  poet  pined  to  death  in  obscurity ;  and  though  she 
was  acquainted  with  the  genius  of  Shakspeare,  it  was  not 
distinguished  by  any  particular  act  of  her  munificence  : 
her  parsimony,  however,  was  nobly  supplied  by  her  fa- 
vourite, the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  his  friend,  the  Earl  of 
Southampton,  both  of  whom  were  liberal  patrons  of 
genius. 

The  encouragement  of  learned  foreigners  in  England 
continued  to  the  reign  of  James  I.,  who  was  very  muni- 
ficent to  Casaubon,  and  other  foreign  authors  of  distinc- 
tion. He  was  also  the  patron  of  Camden  and  other  his- 
torians, as  well  as  antiquaries,  whose  works  are  still  es- 
timated as  standards  in  those  studies. 

Charles  I.  had  a  taste  for  the  polite  arts,  particularly 
sculpture,  painting,  and  architecture.    He  was  the  patron 
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of  Rubens,  Vandyke,  Inigo  Jones,  and  other  eminent 
artists;  so  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  civil  wars,  he 
would  probably  have  converted  his  court  and  capital  into 
a  second  Athens ;  and  the  collections  lie  made  for  that 
purpose,  considering  his  pecuniary  difficulties,  were  stupen- 
dous. His  favourite,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  imitated 
him  in  this  respect,  and  expended  the  sum  of  four  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  upon  his  own  cabinet  of  painting 
and  curiosities. 

The  Earl  of  Arundel,  however,  was  the  great  Maecenas 
of  that  age,  and,  by  the  immense  acquisition  which  he 
made  of  antiquities,  especially  his  famous  marbles,  he 
may  stand  upon  a  footing,  as  to  the  encouragement  and 
utility  of  literature,  with  the  greatest  of  the  Medicean 
princes.  Charles  and  his  courtiers  seem  to  have  had  but 
little  taste  for  poetry  ;  yet  such  was  his  generosity  in  en- 
couraging genius  of  every  kind,  that  he  increased  the  sa- 
lary of  his  poet-laureat,  the  famous  Ben  Johnson,  fatal 
one  hundred  marks  to  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum, 
and  a  tierce  of  Spanish  wine. 

During  the  civil  wars,  and  the  succeeding  interregnum, 
the  patronage  of  learning  and  the  arts  suffered  an  eclipse; 
yet  many  works  of  considerable  merit  appeared  even  in 
those  unhappy  times.  Usher,  Walton,  Willes,  Wilkins, 
Harrington,  and  many  other  writers,  were  unmolested, 
and  even  favoured,  by  the  usurper.  This  period  was  also 
marked  by  the  writings  of  Milton,  which  are  above  all 
praise. 

The  reigu  of  Charles  IE,  notwithstanding  the  bad  taste 
of  his  court  in  several  of  the  polite  arts,  lias  been  Galled 
the  Augustan  age  in  England ;  and  is  dignified  with  the 
names  of  Boyle,  Ilalley,  Hook,  Sydenham,  Harvey, 
Temple,  Tillotson,  Barrow,  ButJer,  Cowley,  Walley,  Hid- 
den, Wycherley,  and  Olway.  Classic  literature  now  re- 
covered many  of  its  native  graces;  and  this  reign  was 
also  marked  by  the  institution  of  the  Royal  Society. 

James  IE  had  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts;  but  the  literary- 
performances  which  appeared  in  his  reign  consisted  chiedy 
of  polemical  writings  against  the  absurdities  of  popery  ; 
and  which,  fjr  strength  of  reasoning  and  depth  of  erudi- 
tion, were  never  surpassed  in  any  age  or  country. 

Tlit  names  of  Newton  and  Eocke  adorned  the  reign  of 
William  HE,  and  he  had  a  particular  esteem  for  the  latter, 
as  he  had  also  for  Tillotson  and  Burnet,  though  he  was 
by  no  means  a  liberal  patron  of  men  of  genius. 

Under  the  auspices  of  Queen  Anne,  literature  and  the 
arts  received  an  encouragement  which  put  her  court  on  a 
footing  with  that  of  Louis  XI V.  in  its  most  splendid  days. 
Many  of  the  eminent  men  who  had  figured  in  the  reigns 
of  James  IE  and  William  were  still  alive,  and  in  the  full 
exercise  of  their  faculties,  when  a  new  race  sprung  up  in 
the  republic  of  literature  and  the  arts.  Addison,  Prior, 
Pope,  Swift,  Bolingbroke,  Aibutlniot,  Congreve,  Steele, 
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Rowe,  and  many  other  writers,  acquired  immortal  cele- 
brity by  their  productions.  Natural  and  moral  philo- 
sophy kept  pace  with  the  polite  arts,  and  even  religious 
and  i  olitical  controversy  contributed  to  the  advancement 
of  Earning. 

The  ministers  of  George  I.  were  the  avowed  patrons 
of  literature,  and  some  of  them  were  celebrated  for  their 
own  erudition  :  nor  did  the  following  reigns  yield  to  any  of 
the  preceding  in  the  numbers  of  learned  and  ingenious  men 
which  it  produced.  Since  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion 
in  174i,  a  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  polite  arts 
in  England.  The  Royal  Academy  has  been  instituted, 
some  very  able  artists  have  arisen,  and  the  annual  public 
exhibitions  of  painting  and  sculpture  have  been  extremely 
favourable  to  the  arts,  by  promoting  a  spirit  of  emulation, 
and  exciting  an  increasing  attention,  in  the  public  mind,  to 
works  of  genius  of  this  description. 

In  the  present  reign,  the  increased  taste  for  learning 
which  pervades  every  rank,  and  the  liberality  of  the  pub- 
lic, assure,  to  every  author  of  merit  and  industry,  not 
only  renown,  but  also  a  reward  fully  commensurate  with 
the  genius  he  may  display.  The  different  works  of  every 
description,  published  since  the  accession  of  his  present 
majesty,  and  many  of  which  form  part  of  every  library, 
sufficiently  demonstrate,  not  only  that  at  the  present  time 
learning  is  encouraged,  but  also  that  it  exists,  in  every  de- 
partment, with  undiminished  lustre. 

Nor  has  the  progress  of  Englishmen  been  more  back- 
ward in  cultivating  the  line  arts,  the  present  state  of  which 
is  worthy  of  so  great  and  opulent  a  country.  Of  painting, 
some  faint  traces  occur  in  the  thirteenth  century  ;  but  the 
names  of  the  artists  do  not  appear,  except  that  of  W  illiam 
of  Elorence,  in  which  country  the  art  had  faintly  begun 
to  revive.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  E,  the  magnificent 
castles  built  in  Wales  attest  the  skill  and  genius  of  the 
architects,  but  have  survived  tlieir  fame.  Rich  monuments 
of  architecture  and  sculpture  are  interspersed  with  some 
few  remains  of  painting,  the  work  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury; but  England  continued,  till  within  the  last  hundred 
years,  to  import  her  principal  painters  from  abroad.  In 
the  seventeenth  century,  however,  there  were  several  ex- 
cellent native  artists  in  miniature  and  engraving,  and  an 
eminent  native  architect — Inigo  Jones.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  notwithstanding  the  great  genius 
displayed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  magnificent  pile 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  failed  of  exciting  emulation  in 
other  artists,  and  the  arts,  instead  of  advancing,  seemed, 
for  a  period,  to  decline.  The  humorous  paintings  and 
engravings  of  Hogarth  at  length  acted  as  a  stimulus  to 
British  genius,  and  tended  to  revive  in  the  nation  a  love 
of  the  arts,  which  quickly  created  artists.  The  present 
reign  has  not  only  been  distinguished  by  a  patronage  of 
the  arts,  but  singularly  fortunate  in  an  exuberance  of 
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artists  of  deserved  reputation.    Of  a  long  list  of  eminent' 
painters,  sculptors,  and  engravers,  of  distinguished  ability, 
many  are  at  present  in  existence,  and  add  to  British 
fame. 

Religion.]  The  Christian  religion  was  introduced  into 
England  at  a  very  early  period ;  and  several  authors  have 
asserted,  that  the  apostle  Paul  first  preached  the  gospel 
in  the  island.  Schools  for  the  education  of  the  clergy 
are  also  said  to  have  been  instituted  in  the  year  128;  but 
it  is  ceitain  that  the  British  bishops,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century,  were  present  at  the  council  of  Aries ; 
and  some  attended  the  succeeding  one  held  at  Rimini,  who 
were  so  extremely  indigent  as  to  be  obliged  to  beg  for 
their  subsistence. 

On  the  wider  diffusion  of  learning,  subsequent  to  the 
eleventh  century,  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome 
became  the  subject  of  inquiry  ;  and  John  Wickliffe,  an 
Englishman,  educated  at  Oxford,  embracing  the  opinions 
broached  by  Berenger,  archdeacon  of  Angers,  two  cen- 
turies before,  not  only  called  in  question,  but  boldly  re- 
futed, the  doctiineof  transubstantiatiou  maintained  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  as  well  as  the  assumed  powers  of 
the  Roman  pontiff. 

This  innovation  on  the  Popish  creed,  gradually  acquired 
numerous  partizans ;  and,  in  138{),  the  Lollards,  or  fol- 
lowers of  Wickliffe,  began  openly  to  secede  from  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  nominated  priests  of  their  own  for 
the  performance  of  divine  service. 

The  persecution  to  which,  in  aftertimes,  Wickliffe's 
disciples  were  exposed,  only  served  to  augment  their  num- 
bers ;  and  the  Reformation  established  by  Luther  in  Ger- 
many, in  1517,  was  confirmed  in  England  in  the  year 
1534,  when,  to  do  away  with  all  claims  of  superiority  on 
the  part  of  the  pope,  Henry  VIII.  assumed  the  title  of 
"  supreme  head  of  the  church." 

The  creed  of  the  church  of  England  does,  however, 
differ  from  that  of  Luther,  and  more  nearly  resembles  that 
of  Calvin,  as  may  be  ascertained  by  comparing  it  with 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  • 

The  English  is  the  only  reformed  church  in  which  the 
episcopal  form  has  been  retained  in  its  ancient  splendor; 
for,  although  bishops  are  recognised  in  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway,  they  are  rather,  in  those  countries,  inspectors 
of  the  conduct  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  education  of 
youth,  than  prelates  endowed  with  senatorial  rank.  The 
following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  government  of  the 
church. 

With  respect  to  the  government  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, the  king,  as  we  have  already  stated,  is  the  supreme 
head  ;  next  to  whom,  in  dignity  and  power,  are  the  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York;  the  former  styled  Pri- 
mate of  all  England  ;  the  latter  Primate  of  England.  The 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  precedence  of  every  one,  ex- 
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cept  the  royal  family  ;  he  has  the  probate  of  all  wills  within 
his  province,  and  grants  several  dispensations  concerning 
benefices;  he  has  also  four  courts  of  judicature,  those  of 
Arches,  of  Audience,  of  Prerogative,  and  Peculiars.  In 
other  respects,  the  archiepiscopal  office  is  rather  a  dignity 
than  a  jurisdiction. 

The  archbishop  of  York  takes  precedence  of  all  dukes 
not  of  the  royal  blood,  and  of  all  officers  of  state,  ex- 
cept the  lord-chancellor.  In  Northumberland,  he  has  the 
power  of  a  palatine,  and  jurisdiction  in  all  criminal  pro- 
ceedings. "  Your  Grace,"  is  the  mode  of  address  to 
both  the  archbishops;  and  they  are  styled,  in  common 
with  the  bishops,  "  Right  Reverend  Fathers  in  God." 

These  primates  are  appointed  by  his  majesty,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  bishops,  by  what  is  called  a  conge 
d'e/ire,  or  permission  to  elect. 

The  bishops  rank  next  to  the  archbishops  in  the  church, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Sodor  and  Man,  have 
seats  in  the  house  of  peers;  their  benefices  having  been  con- 
verted, by  William  the  Conqueror,  into  temporal  baronies. 
Upon  any  vacancy  of  an  episcopal  see,  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter apply  to  the  king,  who  returns  a  conge  d'e/ire,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  nominates  the  person  they  are  to  appoint.  A 
chapter  of  the  prebendaries  is  then  convened  by  the  dean, 
which,  under  pain  of  a  premunire,  must  choose  the  per- 
son appointed.  This  appointment  is  completed  by  the 
royal  assent  under  the  great  seal,  and  by  the  consecration 
performed  by  the  metropolitan,  or  in  his  name.  The 
prelate  then  pays  homage  to  the  sovereign  for  his  tempo- 
ralities, or  the  baronies  connected  with  the  see,  and  com- 
pounds for  the  fii  st-fi  uits,  that  is,  the  revenue  of  the  first 
year,  which  is  paid  to  the  corporation  for  increasing  the 
benefices  of  the  indigent  clergy.  The  omission  of  the 
consecration  is  the  only  difference  of  form  when  a  bishop 
is  translated  to  a  new  see.  W  hen  an  archbishop  is  no- 
minated, the  king  appoints  four  or  more  bishops  to  officiate 
at  the  confirmation. 

Every  bishop  has  the  power  of  ordaining  deacons  and 
priests,  dedicating  churches  and  burial-grounds,  and  ad- 
ministering confirmation  within  his  own  see.  Formerly 
their  jurisdiction  was  more  considerable,  and  extended  to 
the  licensing  of  physicians,  surgeons,  and  schoolmasters, 
and  to  the  conjunction  of  small  parishes  :  at  present,  it 
chiefly  embraces  questions  of  births,  marriages,  deaths, 
testaments,  and  the  supei  intendance  of  the  clergy.  Tht 
privileges  of  the  English  prelates  are  very  great.  They 
are  sole  judges  in  their  own  courts,  and  issue  writs  in 
their  own  names,  and  not,  as  in  other  courts,  in  the  name 
of  the  king.  They  can  depute  their  authority,  which  no 
other  judge  has  the  right  to  do,  and  their  episcopal  pow  er 
of  conferring  orders,  &c.  may  be  exerted  in  any  Christian 
country ;  while  lay-peers  have  pow  er  only  in  the  country 
whence  they  derive  their  dignities.    With  respect  to  rank, 
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the  Bishop  of  London,  from  its  being  the  capital,  has 
precedence  over  all  others,  and  constantly  next  to  him  are 
the  Bishops  of  Durham  and  Winchester.  The  rest  of  the 
bench  of  bishops  are  classed  according  to  the  order  of 
their  consecration. 

To  every  cathedral  in  England  belong  several  preben- 
daries ;  as  canons,  and  a  dean,  so  called,  as  it  is  said, 
because  he  anciently  presided  over  ten  canons.  The  dean 
and  chapter  of  prebendaries  assist  the  bishop  in  ecclesi- 
astical affairs.  The  prebendaries  are  so  termed  from  the 
prebend,  a  portion  of  land  or  income  allotted  them  ;  and, 
with  the  dean,  form  a  body,  college,  or  corporation,  and 
have  several  privileges  distinct  from  the  minor  canons.  At 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  their  allotments  were  chiefly 
converted  into  salaries;  but  those  of  Durham  preferred 
the  ancient  portions  of  land,  which  have  since  increased 
so  materially  in  value,  that  they  are  now  styled  golden 
prebends. 

The  next  order  in  the  English  hierarchy  is  that  of  the 
archdeacons,  of  whom  there  are  about  sixty:  their  office 
is  to  inspect  the  moveables  of  the  church,  to  correct  slight 
abuses,  and  to  induct  into  benefices. 

Of  the  clergy  in  general,  the  lowest  order  is  that  of 
deacons,  whose  office  formerly  was  to  superintend  the 
poor ;  the  ancient  donations  to  the  church  being  always 
assigned  in  three  divisions — one  for  the  poor,  another  for 
repairs,  and  the  third  for  the  clergy.  At  present,  the  dea- 
con's office  is  restricted  to  reading  in  the  church,  assisting 
the  priest  at  the  communion,  by  handing  the  cup,  and 
performing  the  ceremonits  of  baptism  aud  marriage. 

The  ages  at  w  hich  holy  orders  may  be  canonically  con- 
ferred are  tw  enty-three  years  for  a  deacou ;  twenty-four 
for  a  priest,  and  thirty  for  a  bishop.  A  curate  is  a  cler- 
gyman appointed  to  officiate  for  another  ;  and  is  so  termed 
from  his  having  the  cure  of  souls.  If  the  great  tithes 
of  the  parish  be  impropriated,  or  converted  into  secular 
hands,  the  priest  is  termed  a  vicar ;  a  name  originally  im- 
plying that  he  was  the  licarius,  or  deputy  of  the  rector : 
but,  if  the  tithes  be  entire,  the  priest  is  styled  rector.  The 
churchw  ardens  are  persons  annually  chosen  to  superintend 
the  repairs'and  decorations  of  the  church,  and  the  requi- 
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sites  of  divine  service,  and  to  collect  the  alms  of  the  pa- 
rishioners. The  sacristan,  corruptly  called  sexton,  ori- 
ginally had  the  care  of  the  furniture  and  plate  of  the 
church ;  but  the  appellation  is  now  given  to  the  grave- 
digger,  when  it  ought  to  have  been  confined  to  the  parish- 
clerk. 

The  clergy  collectively  enjoy  some  'peculiar  privileges. 
Their  goods  are  free  from  tolls  in  fairs  or  markets ;  they 
can  only  be  taxed  according  to  their  temporal  estate ; 
nor  are  they  assessed  for  a  robbery  committed  within 
the  hundred,  or  for  watching,  warding,  highways,  &c; 
neither  can  they  be  compelled  to  fill  any  civil  or  military 
office. 

Ecclesiastical  courts  of  convocation,  consisting  of  the 
archbishops  and  bishops,  with  a  lower  house  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  members,  only  meet  pro  forma,  as  it 
has  not  been  permitted  to  deliberate  since  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne. 

The  court  of  Delegates,  which  is  next  in  dignity,  acts 
by  a  special  commission  under  the  great  seal ;  and  to 
which  an  appeal  lies  from  the  highest  metropolitan 
court. 

The  court  of  Arches  is  so  called  from  its  being  for- 
merly held  in  the  arches  [of  the  church  of  St.  Mary-la- 
bone,  London.  It  is  now  held  in  the  great  hall,  Doc- 
tors' Commons.  None  but  doctors  of  the  civil  law  are 
allowed  to  plead  in  this  court. 

The  court  of  Audience,  in  which  the  archbishop  alw  ays 
presides  in  person,  is  erected  for  the  purpose  of  deciding 
any  doubts  concerning  admission  into  benefices,  or  dis- 
pensation of  the  banns  of  matrimony. 

The  court  of  Peculiars  refers  to  several  peculiar  pa- 
rishes exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  but 
amenable  to  this :  the  judges  act  by  themselves,  without 
a  jury. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  view  of  the  ecclesiastical 
provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York,  subdivided  into  their 
respective  bishoprics:  together  with  the  value  of  each,  as 
charged  in  the  king's  books  for  the  assessment  of  the 
first-fruits,  and  the  computed  value  ;  but  this  is,  in  many 
instances,  much  below  the  real  amount. 
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Province  of  Canterbury 
1. 


5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9- 
10. 

11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
1.5. 
16. 
17. 

18. 

19- 

20. 

21. 


22. 
23. 
24. 


Bishopric  of  London,  comprehending  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  part  of 

Hertfordshire  ........  .........  .... 

 ■       Winchester. — Surry,  Hampshire,  Isle  of  Wight,  Jersey, 

Guernsey,  and  Alderney   .  .  ... 

  Litchfield  and  Coventry. — Stafford,  Derby,  and  part  of 

Warwick  and  Shropshire  ........  ........ 

  Lincoln.  Lincoln,   Leicester,    Huntingdon,  Bedford, 

Buckingham,  and  part  of  Hertford  ...  .....  

  Mly. — Cambridgeshire  ......  ...  . 

  Salisbury. — Wiltshire  and  Berkshire  ...... 

  Exeter. — Cornwall  and  Devonshire  ..  ..... 

— r-       Bath  and  Wells. — Somersetshire  ...   

  Chichester. — Sussex  .    .  ... 

  Norwich. —  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  a  small  part  of  Cam- 
bridge  ....  .  ......  ..  

  Worcester. — Worcester,  and  part  of  Warwick  

  Hereford. — Hereford,  and  part  of  Shropshire  

  Rochester. — Part  of  Kent    

  Oxford. — Oxfordshire     

  Peterborough. — Northampton  and  Rutland  

  Gloucester. — Gloucestershire  .  . 

  Bristol.— The  city  of  Bristol,  part  of  Gloucestershire, 

and  the  county  of  Dorset  .    

  Landaff. —  Glamorganshire,    Monmouthshire,  Brecon- 
shire,  and  Radnorshire  .  

  St.  David's. — Pembrokeshire,  Cardiganshire,  and  Caer- 

marthenshire   ..  ...  ................ 

  St.  Asaph. — The  greatest  part  of  Flint,  Denbigh,  and 

Montgomery,  and  some  part  of  Salop  .   . 

■   Bangor. — The  counties  of  Anglesea,  Caernarvon,  Merio- 

neth, and  part  of  Denbigh  and  Montgomery  ...... 

Province  of  York. 

  Durham. — Durham  and  Northumberland  

  Carlisle. —  Great  part  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland. 

  Chester. — Cheshire,  Lancashire,  the  duchy  of  Richmond 

in  Yorkshire,  with  part  of  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land, Sodor  and  Man   _ 


CHARGED. 


£.      s.  d. 

2,682  12  2 

2,000    0  0 

3,124  12  8 

559  13  3 

894  18  1 

2,134  18  6 

1,385    5  0 

500    0  0 

533    1  3 

677    1  3 

834  11  7 

929  13  3 

168  11  0 

358    4  0 

381  11  3 

414  17  8 

315    7  3 

294  11  0 

154  14  2 

426    2  1 

187  11  8 

131  16  3 


1,821     1  3 
531    4  9 


420     1  8 


VALUE. 


8,000 

6,200 

7,400 

2,800 

3,200 
4,000 
3,500 
2,700 
2,200 
2,600 

3,000 
3,400 
3,000 
2,400 
2,800 
1,700 
2,000 

1,500 

1,600 

1,400 

1,500 

1,200 


8,700 
2,800 


2,700 


The  church  of  England  is  equally  tolerant  with  any 
other  national  church  ;  and  religious  sectaries,  whatever  be 
their  creed,  are  equally  protected  by  the  government.  Ro- 
man catholics,  however,  and  others  who  refuse  to  communi- 
cate in  the  church  of  England,  cannot  belong  to  the  staff 
in  the  army,  are  disqualified  from  sitting  in  parliament,  and 
are  excluded  from  all  the  higher  employments  in  the  state. 

The  principal  sectaries  in  England,  besides  the  Papists, 
are  the  Presbyterians,  Independents,  Methodists,  Qua- 
kers, Baptists,  and  Swedenborgians. 

The  Independents  assert,  that  each  congregation  has  a 
right  to  regulate  itself;  while  the  Presbyterians  unite 
churches  under  various  divisions,  provincial  and  national. 

144.       VOL,  II. 


The  Methodists  form  a  very  numerous  and  respectable 
body.  They  hold  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  church  of 
England ;  and  many  of  them  use  the  liturgy  :  but  they 
require  a  more  strict  life,  more  .serious  devotion,  and  more 
frequent  attendance  upon  divine  worship,  than  is  enforced 
by  the  establishment. 

The  Quakers  are  a  religious  sect  which  took  its  rise 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  A  sum- 
mary account  of  their  tenets  has  been  published  by  them- 
selves; in  which  they  profess  to  believe  in  one  eternal 
God,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  universe,  and  in 
Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  the  Messiah  and  Mediator  of  the 
new  covenant.    To  Christ  alone  they  give  the  title  of  the 

9Z 
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Word  of  God,  and  not  to  the  scriptures,  although  they 
highly  esteem  these  sacred  writings,  in  subordination  to 
die  spirit  from  which  they  were  given  forth.  They  be- 
lieve (and  this  is  their  distinguishing  tenet)  that  every  man 
coming  into  the  world,  is  endued  with  a  measure  of  the 
light  or  grace  of  Christ,  by  which,  as  it  is  attended  to, 
he  is  enabled  to  distinguish  good  from  evil,  and  to  correct 
the  corrupt  propensities  of  his  nature,  which  mere  reason 
is  altogether  insufficient  to  overcome. 

They  think  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  especially  neces- 
sary to  die  performance  of  worship ;  and  consider  as  ob- 
structions to  pure  worship  all  forms  which  divert  the  at- 
tention of  the  mind  from  the  secret  influence  of  this  unction 
from  the  Holy  One. 

This  society  has  a  discipline  established  among  them; 
the  purposes  of  which  are  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  main- 
tenance of  good  order,  the  support  of  the  testimonies 
which  they  believe  it  is  their  duty  to  bear  to  the  world, 
and  the  help  and  recovery  of  such  as  are  overtaken  in 
faults.  It  is  their  decided  judgment,  that  it  is  contrary  to 
the  gospel  to  sue  each  other  at  law.  They  enjoin  all  to 
end  their  differences  by  speedy  and  impartial  arbitration, 
according  to  rules  laid  down.  If  any  refuse  to  adopt  this 
mode,  or,  having  adopted  it,  to  submit  to  the  award,  it  is 
the  rule  of  the  society  that  such  be  disowned.  They 
disuse  the  names  of  the  months  and  days  of  the  week, 
from  their  having  been  given  in  honour  of  the  pagan  dei- 
ties and  Roman  emperors;  and  constantly  speak  in  the 
singular  number,  conceiving  the  practice  of  using  the 
plural  to  have  had  its  origin  in  condemnable  pride. 

The  Baptists  are  divided  into  two  classes :  the  General 
Baptists,  who  are  either  Arminians  or  Unitarians;  and 
the  Particular  Baptists,  who  are  Calviuists;  but  both  alike 
conceive  that  infants  are  improper  subjects  of  baptism ; 
and,  when  they  administer  this  sacrament  to  adults,  they 
invariably  use  immersion. 

The  Stiedenborgians  are  so  called  from  the  Baron  Swe- 
denborg,  a  Swedish  nobleman,  who  for  some  time,  at  the 
close  of  his  life,  resided  in  England.  He  was  a  man  of 
profound  erudition;  and,  after  having  published  two  folio 
volumes  in  Latin,  upon  the  art  of  exploring  mines,  he  was 
seized  with  a  violent  fever,  and  with  great  difficulty  reco- 
vered. In  his  disordered  imagination,  he  fancied  he  main- 
tained an  intercourse  with  the  spiritual  world,  and  received 
peculiar  communications  from  the  Deity.  In  this  state, 
he  published  about  twenty  large  quarto  volumes,  contain- 
ing curious  metaphysical  argumentation,  interspersed  with 
a  number  of  visions.  He  asserts,  that  there  is  but  one 
person  of  the  Deity,  viz.  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and  that 
the  day  of  judgment  is  already  past ;  and  resolves  the 
Scriptures  into  mystical  allegories. 

Government,  #c]  The  constitution  of  the  British  go- 
vernment consists  of  three  distinct  branches,  viz.  the 
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king,  in  whom  is  vested  the  executive  power ;  the  house 
of  lords,  which  is  composed  of  the  barons  of  the  empire, 
by  hereditary  right,  and  of  the  bishops,  who,  being  created 
barons  upon  their  consecration,  become  peers  of  parlia- 
ment;  and  the  house  of  commons,  the  members  of  which 
are  chosen  by  the  people,  to  represent  the  different  shires, 
cities,  or  boroughs,  from  which  they  are  returned. 

The  king,  who,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  is  the 
head  of  the  church,  is  also  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
people.  He  possesses  considerable  prerogatives,  and  ex- 
tensive, though  not  unlimited,  power;  and  his  person  it 
considered  so  sacred,  that  the  contriving  or  imagining  his 
death  is  declared  by  the  law  to  be  high-treason.  At  his 
coronation,  he  pledges  himself  by  oath  to  the  following 
engagements : — 

"  To  govern  the  people  of  England  and  its  dominions 
according  to  the  statutes  of  parliament  agreed  oi\,  and 
the  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm. 

"  To  cause  law  and  justice,  in  mercy,  to  be  executed  in 
all  his  judgments. 

"  To  maintain,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  the  laws  of 
God,  the  true  profession  of  the  gospel,  and  the  protes- 
tant  reformed  religion  established  by  law.  And  to  pre- 
serve to  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  realm,  and  to  the 
churches  committed  to  their  charge,  all  such  rights  and 
privileges  as  to  them  pertain  by  law. 

"  To  preserve  the  protestant  religion  and  presbyterian 
church-government  in  Scotland. 

"  To  preserve  the  settlement  of  the  church  of  England 
within  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Berwick,  and  the 
territories  belonging  to  them." 

Besides  the  sacred  light  in  which  the  person  of  the  so- 
vereign is  held,  it  is  a  maxim  in  the  law  of  England,  that 
in  himself  he  is  incapable  of  doing  wrong;  the  responsi- 
bility of  any  illegal  or  oppressive  measures  resting  with 
his  ministers.    He  has  the  power  to  make  war  or  conclude 
peace;  to  receive  and  send  out  ambassadors;  to  conclude 
treaties  of  league  and  commerce;  to  levy  armies  and  fit 
out  fleets  for  the  defence  of  his  dominions,  the  annoyance 
of  his  enemies,  or  the  suppression  of  intestine  commotion. 
He  grants  or  revokes  all  military  commissions ;  and  all 
castles,   garrisons,  and   magazines,  ports,  havens,  and 
ships  of  war,  are  at  his  entire  disposal.    To  him,  also, 
belongs  the  sole  management  of  the  coinage.    It  is  part 
of  his  prerogative  to  convene,  adjourn,  prorogue,  and  dis- 
solve, the  high  court  of  parliament,  at  his  pleasure.  He 
can  also  refuse  his  assent  to  any  bill,  although  it  should 
pass  both  houses,  and  consequently  render  it  ineffecttial. 
He  has  the  nomination  of  his  own  council,  with  that  of 
all  the  great  officers  of  state,  of  the  household,  and  the 
church  ;  and  is  considered  as  the  fountain  of  honour,  jus- 
tice, and  mercy.    From  him  all  degrees  of  nobility  and 
knighthood  are  derived;  by  him  (considered  as  present  in 
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his  courts')  crimes  are  tried,  and  suits  of  law  decided ;  and 
he  can  pardon  or  mitigate  the  penalty  of  any  offence. 

The  king  has  an  appropriate  revenue,  called  the  civil 
list,  from  which  the  officers  of  his  household,  the  great 
officers  of  state,  and  the  organs  of  the  civil  administra- 
tion of  justice,  are  paid.  For  this  purpose,  the  sum  of 
seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  was  set  apart  at  the  revo- 
lution, in  1688.  In  the  time  of  George  II.,  this  was 
nominally  augmented  to  eight  hundred  thousand,  but  was 
considerably  more.  In  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  pre- 
sent majesty,  this  sum  was  increased  to  nine  hundred 
thousand  pounds ;  and  additional  grants  have  been  subse- 
quently made,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  price  of 
every  article  of  consumption. 

Of  the  Parliament.']  Blackstone  observes,  in  his  ex- 
cellent commentaries,  that  "  Its  constitution,  as  it  now 
stands,  was  marked  jout  as  long  back  as  the  year  1215, 
iu  the  great  charter  granted  by  king  John,  in  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  his  reign ;  in  which  he  promises  to  sum- 
mon all  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  lords,  and  greater 
barons,  personally;  and  all  other  tenants  in  chief  under 
the  crown,  by  the  sheriffs  and  bailiffs,  to  meet  at  a  cer- 
tain place,  within  forty  days  notice,  to  assess  aids  and 
scutages  when  necessary."  The  earliest  writs,  however, 
which  are  now  extant,  for  the  summoning  of  knights,  ci- 
tizens, and  burgesses,  to  parliament,  are  of  the  year  1266, 
the  forty-ninth  of  Henry  III. 

The  constituent  parts  of  the  British  Parliament  are  the 


king,  sitting  there  in  his  royal  political  capacity,  and  the 
three  estates  of  the  realm ;  the  lords  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral, who  sit  and  vote  together  iu  one  house ;  and  the  com- 
mons, who  hold  their  debates  in  a  separate  house. 

In  the  House  oy  Peers,  the  spiritual  lords  consist 
of  two  archbishops,  and  twenty-four  bishops  of  England 
and  Wales,  and  of  four  bishops  from  Ireland,  who,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  are  created  barons  at  the  time  of 
their  consecration.  The  temporal  lords  sit,  some  in  vir- 
tue of  their  hereditary  right,  or  creation,  as  barons;  and 
others  in  virtue  of  election,  which  is  the  case  of  the  six- 
teen peers  who  represent  the  body  of  nobles  of  Scotland, 
and  the  twenty-eight  peers  who  represent  the  nobility  in 
Ireland.  The  number  of  peers  is  unlimited,  depending 
on  the  will  of  the  sovereign. 

The  privileges  of  the  peers  are  numerous  and  import- 
ant :  they  are  considered  as  the  hereditary  counsellors  of 
the  king,  and  are  not  liable  to  arrest,  unless  for  treason, 
felony,  breach  of  the  peace,  contempt  of  the  king,  or 
condemnation  in  parliament.  In  criminal  cases,  they  can 
only  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  peers,  who  declare  their  verdict 
not  by  oath,  but  upon  their  honour  ;  and  in  the  same 
manner  they  answer  to  bills  of  chancery  ;  although,  when 
examined  on  civil  cases,  they  are  sworn.  When  absent 
from  parliament,  they  are  allowed  to  vote  by  proxy ;  and 
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in  all  places  of  trust  they  may  appoint  deputies.  They 
are  restricted,  however,  from  quitting  the  kingdom  with- 
out the  king's  permission ;  and  when  abroad,  upon  re- 
ceiving the  king's  writ,  they  are  obliged  to  return,  under 
penalty  of  forfeiture  of  their  goods  and  chattels.  The 
bishops,  not  being  hereditary  peers,  do  not  enjoy  equal 
privileges. 

The  House  of  Commons  consists  of  six  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  knights  and  burgesses.  The  former  are  repre- 
sentatives of  counties  in  South  Britain,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land ;  the  latter,  of  those  cities  and  boroughs  throughout 
the  united  kingdom  which  have  the  privilege  of  sending 
members  to  parliament.  Of  the  whole  number  of  mem- 
bers returned  to  the  House  of  Commons,  England  sends 
five  hundred  and  thirteen ;  Scotland,  forty-five ;  and  Ire- 
land, one  hundred. 

All  the  members  are  elected  in  consequence  of  circular 
writs  from  the  king  to  the  sheriffs  ;  the  knights  are  chosen 
by  a  majority  of  freeholders  within  the  county  where  they 
vote  ;  the  burgesses,  by  a  majority  of  the  freemen,  or  of 
the  corporation  of  the  several  cities  or  boroughs  which 
they  represent. 

The  chief  privileges  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  are  freedom  of  speech  and  debate,  and  secu- 
rity against  impeachment  or  molestation  for  using  this  right ; 
an  exemption  from  arrest  for  themselves  and  their  menial 
servants  during  the  sessions  of  parliament,  for  forty  days 
after  prorogation,  and  forty  days  previous  to  the  next  meet- 


ing, during  which  no  entry  can  be  made  on  their  lands, 
nor  can  their  goods  be  distrained  or  seized.  It  is  also  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  this  branch  of  the  legislature  to 
grant  all  pecuniary  supplies  ;  and  so  jealous  are  they  on  this 
point,  that  when  a  money-bill  is  returned  from  the  House 
of  Lords  with  the  slightest  alteration,  it  is  altogether 
thrown  out.  Besides  other  privileges  of  minor  importance, 
they  have  a  right,  as  forming  the  grand  inquest  of  the  realm, 
to  impeach  or  accuse  the  most  dignified  pee.-.  While, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  keep  the  parliament  as  free  from  in- 
fluence as  possible,  should  any  one  accept  a  place  or 
pension  from  the  crown,  he  is  obliged  to  vacate  his  seat, 
and  must  be  re-elected  before  he  can  sit  again. 

Within  three  years  after  the  dissolution  of  a  parliament, 
the  sovereign  must  convoke  a  new  one,  which  is  done  by 
a  writ  of  the  king  to  each  lord,  commanding  him  to  appear ; 
and  by  writs  addressed  to  the  sheriffs  of  each  'county,  di- 
recting them  to  summon  the  people  to  elect  two  knights 
for  each  county,  and  one  or  two  burgesses  for  each  city 
or  borough  within  its  shrievalty.  These  writs,  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  chancery,  by  advice  of  the  privy-council, 
designate  the  day  on  which  the  parliament  is  to  meet, 
which  must  not  be  less  than  forty  days  after  issuing  the 
writ. 

Upon  the  day  appointed  in  the  writs,  the  Commous 
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proceed  to  the  House  of  Lords,  to  hear  the  speech  from 
the  throne,  in  which  is  related  the  motives  for  their  convo- 
cation. This  is  either  delivered  by  the  sovereign  in  per- 
son, or,  in  his  absence,  by  a  commissioner  under  the  great 
seal.  On  the  return  of  the  Commons  to  their  own  house, 
a  speaker  or  president  is  elected,  who  must  be  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  forms  and  privileges  of  the  house. 

The  first  business  which  is  then  entered  upon  is  a  dis- 
cussion of  his  majesty's  speech,  on  which  the  members 
freely  express  their  opinions,  considering  it  the  act  of 
ministers.  A  vote  of  thanks,  however,  is  always  passed 
and  presented  to  his  majesty. 

W  hen  a  member  is  desirous  that  a  new  act  of  parliament 
should  pass,  he  first  moves  the  house  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill,  the  title  of  which  he  recites ;  and  his  motion  is 
either  approved  or  rejected.  If  approved,  the  bill  is  read 
a  first  time,  and,  after  a  convenient  interval,  a  second 
time,  and,  subsequent  to  the  reading  each  time,  the  speaker 
explains  to  the  house  the  purport  of  the  bill,  and  puts  the 
question  if  it  shall  farther  pass.  If  the  bill  be  rejected 
either  in  this  stage  or  subsequently,  it  cannot  be  presented 
again  during  the  same  session. 

After  the  second  reading,  if  approved,  the  bill  is  re- 
ferred to  a  committee,  composed  either  of  a  few  mem- 
bers or  of  the  whole  house,  when  the  speaker  quits  the 
chair,  and  another  member  is  appointed  chairman. 

Upon  these  occasions,  strangers  in  the  gallery,  who  at 
other  times  are  permitted  to  listen  to  the  debates,  are 
obliged  to  withdraw. 

In  the  committee,  every  clause  of  the  bill  is  distinctly 
audited,  amendments  are  made,  and  blanks  filled  up ;  and 
the  bill,  sometimes,  is  entirely  new  modelled.  When  it 
has  passed  the  committee,  the  chairman  reports  it  in  its 
new  state ;  the  house  re-consider  the  whole  of  it,  and  the 
question  is  put  upon  every  clause  and  amendment.  Wrhen 
agreed  to  by  the  house,  the  bill  is  ordered  to  be  engrossed. 
After  this,  it  is  read  a  third  time,  when  amendments  oc- 
casionally again  take  place;  and  if  a  new  clause  be  added, 
it  is  done  by  tacking  a  separate  piece  of  parchment  to  the 
bill,  which  is  called  a  ruler.  The  speaker  then  again  ex- 
plains its  contents,  and,  holding  it  up  in  his  hands,  puts 
the  question  whether  it  shall  pass.  If  this  be  agreed  to 
by  a  majority  of  the  house,  one  of  the  members  is  directed 
to  carry  it  to  the  lords  for  their  concurrence ;  and,  ac- 
companied by  several  more,  he  presents  it  at  the  bar  of 
the  house,  and  delivers  it  to  the  speaker,  who  comes  down 
from  the  woolsack  to  receive  it. 

In  the  House  of  Peers,  it  passes  through  the  same 
forms  as  in  that  of  the  Commons,  excepting  in  being 
engrossed:  if  rejected,  no  farther  notice  is  taken  of  it,  to 
prevent  controversy;  but,  if  it  be  agreed  to,  the  lords 
intimate  the  same  by  two  of  the  masters  in  chancery,  or 
two  of  the  judges ;  and,  provided  no  amendments  have 
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been  made  by  them,  it  remains  with  the  lords.  But,  if 
any  amendments  are  made,  they  are  sent  down,  with  the 
bill,  to  receive  the  concurrence  of  the  Commons.  Should 
the  Commons  dissent  from  the  amendments,  a  conference 
usually  follows  between  members  deputed  from  each  house, 
who  generally  adjust  the  difference  ;  but,  if  both  houses 
remain  inflexible,  the  bill  is  dropped. 

In  case  of  a  bill  originating  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
form  is  similar. 

Such  is  the  course  adopted  in  respect  of  bills  of  a  pub- 
lic nature;  but  when  a.  private  bill  is  introduced,  it  is  ne- 
cessary first  to  address  the  house  by  petition,  setting  forth 
the  giievance,  which  petition  must  be  presented  by  a 
member.  This,  if  founded  on  statements  of  a  doubtful 
nature,  is  referred  to  a  committee  of  members,  who,  after 
examining  the  matter,  report  their  opinion  ;  if  the  petition, 
on  the  contrary,  have  the  face  of  propriety,  leave  is  im- 
mediately given  to  bring  in  the  bill.  If  a  private  bill  be 
first  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords,  it  is  referred  to 
two  of  the  judges,  to  examine  into  the  facts  alleged,  to 
see  that  all  necessary  parties  consent,  and  to  adjust  the 
technical  phraseology.  Its  subsequent  course  is  then  the 
same  as  that  of  the  public  bills  already  described. 

When  the  king  is  to  pass  bills  in  person,  he  appears 
in  his  royal  robes,  with  the  crown  on  his  head,  and  seated 
on  the  throne  in  the  House  of  Peers,  attended  by  his 
great  officers  of  state,  and  heralds.  A  seat  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  throne  is  reserved  for  the  Prince  of  Wales ; 
the  other  princes  of  the  blood  sit  on  the  left  of  the  king ; 
and  the  chancellor  on  a  little  bench  backward.  The  vis- 
counts, and  temporal  barons  or  lords,  face  the  throne 
on  benches  covered  with  red  cloth  or  baize ;  the  bishops 
sit  along  the  house  to  the  bar  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
throne;  and  the  dukes  and  earls  are  seated  on  the  left. 
Many  of  the  peers,  on  particular  occasions,  wear  their 
parliamentary  robes,  but  the  commons  have  none,  except 
the  speaker,  who  wears  a  long  black  silk  gown,  which, 
when  he  appears  before  the  king,  is  trimmed  with  gold. 

The  king,  on  taking  his  seat,  sends  for  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  House  of  Peers,  when  the  speaker,  at- 
tended by  a  body  of  the  members,  carries  up  the  money- 
bill  or  bills  in  his  hand ;  the  other  bills,  after  having  passed 
both  houses,  remaining  with  the  lords.  On  presenting 
them  to  his  majesty,  the  speaker  usually  remarks  how 
liberal  the  faithful  commons  have  been  in  their  grants,  and 
that  they  expect  due  frugality  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
sums  granted.  The  titles  of  all  the  bills  which  have 
passed  the  two  houses  are  then  read,  and  the  king's  an- 
swer is  declared  by  the  clerk  of  the  parliament  in  the 
Norman-French  language.  If  the  king  assents  to  a  pub- 
lic bill,  his  approbation  is  signified  by  "  Le  rot/  le  teut 
— the  king  wills  it  so."  If  to  a  private  bill,  «  Soit  fuit 
comme  il  est  desire — let  that  which  is  required  be  effected." 
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If  the  king  disapprove  of  it,  the  clerk  observes,  "  le  roy 
s'en  atisera — the  king  will  reflect  upon  it."  The  royal 
assent  to  a  money-bill  is  thus  expressed :  "  le  roy  rernercie 
ses  loyaux  sujets,  accepte  leur  benevolence,  et  ainsi  le  veut 
—  the  king  thanks  his  loyal  subjects,  accepts  their  benevo- 
lence, and  wills  it  thus  to  be."  In  case  of  an  act  of 
grace,  which  emanates  entirely  from  the  crown,  and  in  its 
first  stage  obtains  the  royal  assent,  the  clerk  of  the  par- 
liament thus  expresses  the  gratitude  of  the  subject:  "  Les 
prelats,  seigneurs,  et  communs,  en  ce  present  par  lenient  as- 
sembles, au  nom  de  tons  vos  autres  sujets,  remeraent  ti  es 
humblement  votre  majeste,  et  prient  a  Dieu  vous  dormer 
en  saute  bonne  tie  et  longue — the  prelates,  lords,  and 
commons,  in  this  present  parliament  assembled,  in  the 
name  of  all  your  other  subjects,  most  humbly  thank  your 
majesty,  and  beg  of  God  to  grant  you  in  health  and  wealth 
long  to  live." 

After  the  bill  has  thus  received  the  royal  assent,  it  is 
deposited  among  the  records  of  the  kingdom,  as  a  statute 
or  act  of  parliament;  and  from  that  instant  is  of  full 
effect,  no  promulgation  being  requisite,  as  the  people 
themselves  are  considered  parties  to  the  bill  in  the  repre- 
sentatives whom  they  have  returned  to  parliament.  Copies, 
however,  are  printed  at  the  king's  press,  which  may  be 
purchased  by  all  who  wish  for  them. 

Adjournments  may  frequently  happen  in  one  session, 
and  the  business  is  continued  and  resumed ;  but  a  proro- 
gation terminates  the  session,  and  the  progress  of  the  bills 
not  then  passed  must  be  recommenced.  By  a  modem 
statute,  the  death  of  the  sovereign  does  not  terminate  the 
parliament;  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  that  body  been 
previously  dissolved,  it  may,  in  such  a  case,  resume  its 
functions. 

Besides  his  high  court  of  parliament,  the  king  of  Eng- 
land has  subordinate  officers  and  ministers  to  assist  him, 
who,  as  we  have  previously  stated,  are  responsible  for 
their  advice  and  conduct.  They  are  nominated  by  the 
king,  without  either  patent  or  grant ;  and,  on  taking  the 
requisite  oaths,  they  become  immediately  privy-counsellors 
during  the  life  of  the  king,  unless  he  see  fit  to  remove 
them. 

The  duties  which  a  privy-counsellor  pledges  himself,  by 
oath,  to  fulfil  are  as  follow  : — To  advise  the  king  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  his  judgment  and  discretion.  To  ad- 
vise for  the  king's  honour,  and  the  good  of  the  public, 
without  partiality  through  affection,  love,  need,  doubt,  or 
dread.  To  keep  the  king's  council  secret.  To  avoid  cor- 
ruption. To  help  and  strengthen  the  execution  of  what 
shall  be  there  resolved.  To  withstand  all  persons  who 
would  attempt  the  contrary.  And,  lastly,  to  observe, 
keep,  and  do  all  that  a  good  and  true  counsellor  ought  to 
do  to  his  sovereign  lord.  The  members  of  this  council 
are  styled  right  honourable. 
144.       vol.  ii. 
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"  The  English  constitution,"  says  a  respectable  writer, 
"  points  out  the  lord-chancellor  as  prime  minister:  but,  as 
his  time  is  sufficiently  occupied  by  the  affairs  of  his  own 
court,  this  office  is  usually  filled  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  as  superintendant  of  the  public  revenue,  who, 
at  the  same  time,  is  mostly  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
although  his  majesty  can  appoint  whoever  he  pleases  to 
this  elevated  but  responsible  station.  Next  to  him  in  au- 
thority are  the  secretaries  of  state,  viz.  the  secretary  fos 
foreign  affairs,  the  secretary  for  the  home-department,  and 
the  secretary  for  the  war-department.  And  to  these  suc- 
ceed the  lord-chancellor,  the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  the 
president  of  the  board  of  control,  and  other  officers  ot 
high  responsibility.  These,  in  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, open  all  matters  which  originate  in  the  crown,  pro- 
duce the  account  of  the  expenditure  in  every  year,  and  lay 
before  the  two  houses  the  account  of  the  money  requisite 
for  the  supply  of  the  following  year,  preparatory  to  its 
being  taken  into  consideration.  They  also  make  loans  on 
account  of  the  government,  and  propose  for  discussion 
such  taxes  as  may  be  requisite  for  the  repayment  of  the 
same.  To  them  is  confided  the  disbursement  of  all  pub- 
lic monies,  and  the  duty  cf  superintending  the  frugal  ma- 
nagement of  the  same.  Their  patronage,  owing  to  the 
number  of  places  at  their  disposal,  is  very  considerable  ; 
and  although,  on  one  hand,  this  has  been  deemed  incom- 
patible with  the  free  decision  of  the  legislature,  as  many 
members  of  both  houses  hold  places  under  the  govern- 
ment, and  some  of  them  during  pleasure,  it,  on  the  other, 
is  deemed  indispensable  towards  affording  them  a  prepon- 
derance necessary  for  the  prompt  despatch  of  business. 
The  prime  minister  is  considered,  together  with  his  col- 
li allies,  responsible  for  all  measures  of  the  executive; 
since,  if  the  plans  they  may  propose  in  the  cabinet  be  re- 
jected, and  there  appear  a  liability  of  injurious  conse- 
quences, they  have  always  the  power  of  resigning;  and 
such  resignations  have  frequently  taken  place." 

The  great  officers  of  the  crown  are  nine  in  number, 
and  take  precedence  next  to  the  princes  of  the  royal  blood 
and  the  two  archbishops. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  lord  high  stezcard  of  England, 
au  office  which  formerly  was  hereditary,  but  which  now 
is  only  exercised  at  a  coronation,  or  to  sit  as  a  judge  on 
a  peer  or  peeress  when  tried  for  a  capital  offence. 

The  lord  high  chancellor  presides  in  the  courts  of  chan- 
cery, to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  law,  iu  all  cases  in  which 
the  property  Of  the  subject  is  concerned,  and  is  bound  to 
determine  according  to  the  dictates  of  equity  and  reason. 
This  is  an  office  of  great  importance,  and  entitles  its  pos- 
sessor to  precedence  before  any  temporal  lord.  The  lord 
high  chancellor  has  the  appointment  of  all  justices  of  the 
peace;  is  visitor,  in  right  of  the  sovereign,  of  all  hospitals 
and  colleges  of  the  king's  foundation,  and  patron  of  all 
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the  king's  livings  rated  under  twenty  pound.*  in  the  king's 
books.  He  is  the  general  guardian  of  all  infants,  idiots, 
and  lunatics,  and  the  superintendant  of  all  charitable  foun- 
dations in  the  realm. 

The  office  of  lord  high  treasure)-  has  of  late  years  been 
held  by  five  commissioners,  who  are  styled  lords  of  the 
treasury;  but  the  first  commissioner  is  considered,  in  fact, 
as  lord  high  treasurer,  ile  has  the  charge  and  manage- 
ment of  all  the  revenues  of  the  crown  kept  in  the  exche- 
quer; as  also  the  letting  of  all  crown  lands,  and  the  gift 
of  all  places  belonging  to  the  customs  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  lord  president  of  the  hoard  of  council  is  next  m 
rank.  His  office  is  to  propose  all  business  transacted  at 
the  council-board,  and  to  report  to  the  king  all  its  de- 
bates and  proceedings,  during  his  majesty's  absence. 

The  lord  privt/  seal  is  so  called  because  he  is  appointed 
to  put  the  king's  seal  to  all  charters,  grants,  &c,  winch 
are  signed  by  his  majesty  j>reviously  to  their  passing  the 
great  seal  ;  and,  should  he  affix  the  great  seal  to  any  thing 
contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land,  he  would  be  held  re- 
sponsible. 

The  lord  high  chamberlain  of  England  is  to  attend 
the  king's  person  at  his  coronation,  to  dress  him:  he  has 
also  charge  of  the  House  of  Lords  during  the  session  of 
parliament;  and  of  fitting  up  Westminster  Hall  for  coro- 
nations, impeachments,  or  trials  of  peers. 

The  office  of  lord  high  constable,  like  that  of  lord  high 
steward,  is  now  but  temporary  :  after  the  execution  of 
Lord  Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham,  in  1521,  it  was  dis- 
continued, and  is  only  revived  at  a  coronation. 

The  earl-marshal  of  England  directs  all  solemn  pro- 
cessions, coronations,  proclamations,  general  mournings, 
&c;  and,  by  his  deputy,  regulates  all  points  of  prece- 
dence, according  to  the  archives  deposited  in  the  herald's 
office,  which  is  entirely  within  his  jurisdiction.  This  of- 
fice is  hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Noifolk. 

The  office  of  lord  high  admiral  is  now  held  bv  com- 
missioners. The  board  of  admiralty  is  possessed  of  an  ex- 
ecutive power,  and  its  proceedings  are  independent  of  the 
king  himself.  All  trials  upon  life  and  death  in  maritime 
affairs  are  held  under  a  commission  issuing  from  this 
board;  and  the  members  sign  the  warrants  for  execution. 
The  whole  naval  force  of  the  realm  is  regulated  bv  the 
Admiralty,  which  also  appoints  all  its  officers,  or  confirms 
them  when  nominated  by  their  commanders.  The  com- 
missioners appoint  vice-admirals  under  them;  but  an  ap- 
peal from  them  lies  to  the  high  court  of  Admiralty,  which 
is  of  a  civil  nature.  This  court  is  held  in  Doctors'  Com- 
mons, and  all  its  processes  are  carried  on  in  the  name  of 
the  lord  high  admiral,  or  in  the  names  of  the  commis- 
sioners. The  judge  of  this  court  is  a  doctor  of  civil  law  ; 
according  to  which  law  its  proceedings  are  regulated  :  but 
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all  criminal  matters  relating  to  piracies  and  other  capital 
offences,  committed  at  or  beyond  sea,  are  tried  according 
the  laws  of  England,  by  witnesses  and  a  jury. 

The  first  court  in  the  kingdom,  in  point  of  dignity,  after 
the  high  court  of  parliament,  is  that  of  chancery,  which 
is  stvled  a  court  of  equity.  Its  grand  objects  are  to  mi- 
tigate, where  allowable,  the  rigour  of  the  law;  and  to  ad- 
minister justice  to  the  subject,  in  case  of  fraud,  breach 
of  trust,  or  other  injmy-  The  lord  high  chancellor,  or,  in 
his  absence,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  presides  as  sole 
judge.  This  court  is  always  open  ;  and,  if  a  man  be 
thrown  into  confinement,  the  chancellor,  dui ing  any  vaca- 
tion, may,  if  he  think  proper,  grant  an  order,  called  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  for  the  bringing  forward  the  ar- 
rested person. 

The  court  of  king's  bench,  w  hich  is  the  next  in  point  of 
honour,  is  so  called  from  the  king  being  supposed  to  pre- 
side here  in  person,  as  was  formerly  the  case ;  hence  all 
writs  and  other  processes  in  this  court  are  made  return- 
able "  before  our  lord  the  king,"  and  not  "  before  the 
judges  of  the  court,"  as  in  the  court  of  common 
pleas.  The  jurisdiction  of  this  court  extends  to  the 
whole  kingdom  ;  and  here  are  determined  all  matters  in 
which  the  crown  is  a  party,  or  which  respect  the  peace: 
it  is  also  a  court  of  appeal  from  inferior  courts  ;  and,  when 
any  case  brought  before  the  ecclesiastical,  the  admiralty, 
or  any  inferior  court,  appears  to  be  amenable  to  the  com- 
mon law,  this  court  may  issue  an  order  to  stay  proceed- 
ings. Here,  also,  as  well  as  in  other  courts,  persons 
mav  be  sued  for  the  recovery  of  debt.  There  are  four 
judges,  who  preside  in  this  couit;  of  whom  the  first  is 
styled  the  lord  chief  justice ;  and  the  others  the  judges 
or  justices  of  the  king's  bench. 

All  the  judges  are  nominated  by  the  king;  but,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  independent  of  the  crown,  and  unbias- 
sed in  their  judicial  proceedings,  their  office  is  made  per- 
manent ;  being  held,  not  during  pleasure,  but  so  long  as 
they  act  uprightly.  The  three  inferior  judges  go  the 
circuit,  and  aie  in  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer  at 
the  Old  Bailey. 

The  court  of  common  pleas  takes  cognizance  of  all  pleas 
debatable,  and  civil  actions  depending  between  one  sub- 
ject and  another.  Without  any  writ,  but  upon  mere  sug- 
gestion, this  court  may  issue  prohibitions  to  keep  either 
temporal  or  ecclesiastical  courts,  within  their  proper  ju- 
risdiction. In  term-time,  it  may  award  a  habeas  corpus 
for  any  one  committed  under  cause  for  treason  or  felony, 
and  discharge  him,  provided  it  appear,  by  the  return,  that 
the  commitment  was  illegal;  as  in  case  of  being  made  by 
one  who  had  no  jurisdiction  of  the  cause;  or  for  a  mat- 
ter which  is  not  punishable  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  judges  of  this  court,  like  those  of  the  king's  bench, 
are  four;  the  first  of  whom  is  called  the  lord  chief  jus- 
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tice  o;'  tlie  common  pleas,  and  the  others  the  judges  of 
the  common  pleas. 

The  court  of  exchequer  was  originally  instituted  to  ma- 
nage the  revenues  of  the  crown,  and  is  im  powered  to  judge 
bolh  according  to  law  and  according  to  equity.  The  im- 
mediate profits  of  the  crown,  such  as  franchises,  lands, 
tenements,  hereditaments,  debts,  duties,  goods,  chattels, 
and  all  seizures  and  hues  imposed  upon  the  subject,  are 
within  its  jurisdiction. 

This  court  consists  of  seven  judges:  the  lord  trea- 
surer, the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  lord  chief 
baron,  and  three  other  barons  of  the  exchequer,  with  one 
cursitor  baron;  the  latter,  however,  has  no  judicial  ca- 
pacity; but  is  only  employed  in  administering  the  oath 
to  sheriffs  and  other  officers  of  the  peace,  and  to  some  of 
the  officers  of  the  customs.  When  this  court  proceeds 
according  to  equity,  the  lord-treasurer  and  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  preside,  assisted  by  the  other  barons; 
but,  in  proceedings  according  to  law,  the  lord  chief  ba- 
ron and  the  three  puisne  barons  alone  preside.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  officers,  with  other  subordinate  ones,  are 
two  remembrancers;  the  one  called  the  king's  remem- 
brancer, who  receives  and  states  all  accounts  of  the  re- 
venue, customs,  excise,  parliamentary  aids,  subsidies,  &c; 
the  other,  styled  the  remembrancer  of  the  lord-treasurer, 
whose  business  it  is  to  make  out  processes  against  sheriffs, 
receivers  of  the  revenue,  &c. 

The  exchequer  consists  of  seven  courts,  viz. ;  the  court  of 
pleas  ;  the  court  of  accounts ;  the  court  of  receipts,  or  of  the 
lower  exchequer;  the  court  of  exchequer-chamber,  or  the 
assembly  of  all  the  judges  for  matters  in  law;  the  court  of 
exchequer-chamber  for  errors  in  the  court  of  exchequer; 
the  court  of  exchequer-chamber  for  errors  in  the  court  of 
king's  bench  ;  and  the  court  of  equity  in  the  exchequer- 
chamber. 

The  court  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  is  merely  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  the  revenues  of  that  duchy,  an- 
nexed to  the  crown  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
.  A  high  sheriff  for  every  county,  except  Middlesex  and 
Westmoreland,  is  annually  appointed  by  the  king,  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  the  laws  effectually  into  execution.  It 
is  his  province  to  execute  the  royal  mandate,  aud  all  writs 
addressed  to  him  from  the  different  courts  of  justice;  to 
impannel  jurors  ;  to  bring  causes  and  malefactors  to  trial  ; 
to  see  sentence  executed,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  affairs; 
and  at  the  assize  to  attend  the  judges,  and  protect  them 
during  their  stay  in  the  county.  He  is  also  to  decide  the 
election  of  knights  of  the  shire,  of  coroners,  and  verdurers  ; 
to  judge  of  the  qualification  of  voters  for  members  of 
parliament;  and  to  return  such  representatives  to  parlia- 
ment as  shall  be  duly  elected  by  the  people.  Another  part 
of  his  office  is  to  collect  all  public  fines,  distresses,  and 
amercements,  and  pay  them  into  the  exchequer,  or  vvhei'1 
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the  king  shall  appoint,  and  to  make  such  payments  out  of 
them  as  his  majesty  shall  order.  He  has  also  a  judicial 
capacity,  and  holds  a  court,  called  the  sheriff's  court,  to 
hear  and  determine  all  civil  causes  in  the  county  under 
forty  shillings.  He  has  under  him  various  officers,  such 
as  the  under-sheriff,  clerks,  stewards  of  the  court,  bailiffs, 
&c.  And,  if  occasion  require,  he  may  command  all  the 
people  of  his  county  to  attend  him,  which  is  called  the 
posse  comitatus,  or  power  of  the  county. 

The  next  officers  to  the  sheriff  are  justices  of  the  peace, 
several  of  whom  are  commissioned  for  each  county.  Their 
business  is  to  put  great  part  of  the  statute-law  in  execution, 
relative  to  the  highways,  the  poor,  vagrauts,  treasons,  fe- 
lonies, riots,  the  preservation  of  game,  &c. ;  and  they  ex- 
amine and  commit  to  prison  all  who  break  the  peace  or 
disquiet  his  majesty's  subjects. 

In  order  to  punish  the  off<  nders,  the  justices  meet  every 
quarter  at  the  county-Town,  wlien  a  jury  of  twelve  men, 
called  the  grand  inquest  of  the  county,  is  summoned  to 
appear.  This  jury,  upon  oath,  is  to  enquire  into  the  cases 
of  all  delinquents,  and  to  present  them,  by  bill,  guilty  of 
the  indictment,  or  not  guilty  ;  the  justices  commit  the  for- 
mer to  goal  for  their  trial  at  the  next  assizes,  and  the  latter 
are  acquitted.  This  is  called  the  quarter-sessions  for  the 
county. 

Besides  these  officers,  two  or  more  coroners  are  chosen 
by  the  freeholders  of  each  county,  to  enquire,  by  a  jurv 
of  neighbours,  how  and  by  whom  any  person  came  by  a 
violent  death,  and  to  enter  it  on  record  as  a  plea  of  the 
crown.  Another  branch  of  their  office  is  to  euquire  con- 
cerning shipwreck,  and  certify  who  is  in  possession  of  the 
goods. 

Another  office  recognised  by  the  English  constitution  is 
that  of  constable.  Each  hundred  has  its  high  constable 
and  every  parish  its  constable,  whose  office  it  is  to  attend 
the  high  constable  upon  all  particular  occasions  :  aud  these 
are  sometimes  assisted  by  another  officer,  called  a  tithing- 
man,  who  formerly  superintended  ten  free  burghs,  consist- 
ing of  a  certain  number  of  families.  The  office  of  the  con- 
stable is  to  preserve  the  peace  in  all  cases  of  riots  or 
quarrels;  he  is  authorised  to  imprison  offenders  in  local 
prisons,  called  cages,  until  they  are  brought  before  the 
justice  of  the  peace  ;  and  it  is  his  duty  to  execute,  within 
his  district,  every  warrant  directed  to  him,  either  from  that 
magistrate  or  from  the  bench  of  justices ;  and,  in  case  of 
opposition,  he  may  demand  assistance,  in  the  king's  name, 
of  any  and  all  that  are  present,  under  penalty  in  case  of 
refusal. 

Besides  the  courts  already  noticed  as  having  jurisdiction 
through  the  kingdom,  every  city  and  borough  has  an  in- 
dependent policy,  by  which  it  is  regulated  by  charter  from 
the  king,  with  a  jurisdiction  within  itself,  to  judge  in  all 
civil  and  criminal  cases,  with  this  sing'e  limitation,  that 
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an  appeal  lies  from  them  to  the  courts  at  Westminster,  in 
civil  matters,  and  that  all  capital  causes  are  referred  to  the 
judge  of  assize.  The  government  of  cities  and  of  bo- 
roughs differs  according  to  their  charters.  The  cities  are 
constituted  with  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgesses,  who 
unitedly  form  the  corporation,  and  hold  a  court  of  judica- 
ture, under  the  presidency  of  the  mayor ;  the  boroughs 
have,  also,  some  a  mayor,  some  two  bailiffs,  who,  during 
their  mayoralty  or  magistracy,  are  justices  of  the  peace 
within  their  liberties.  Some  cities  are  counties,  and  elect 
their  own  sheriffs,  and  all  of  them  have  the  power  of 
making  bye-laws  for  their  respective  governments. 

Courts  baron  and  courts  leet  are  held  by  the  lords  of 
manors.  The  former  received  their  denomination  from 
their  lords  being  anciently  barons.  They  are  held  by  pre- 
scription, and  are  two-fold  : — 1.  Customary,  where  the 
inheritance  of  copyholds  belonging  to  the  manor  is  granted 
to  another,  who  may  hold  a  court  fur  the  customary  te- 
nants ;  and  2.  Of  common  law,  which  is  composed  of 
freeholders,  and  is  that  properly  called  a  court-baron.  In 
it  the  freeholders  are  judges ;  whereas,  in  the  other,  the 
lord  or  his  steward  is  judge.  At  the  courts-baron  the  prin- 
cipal copyhold  tenants  are  admitted  to  their  estates,  and 
their  conveyances  or  alienations  are  enrolled.  The  court- 
leet,  by  the  constitution  of  England,  is  a  court  of  record, 
ordained  for  punishing  offences  against  the  crown,  and  is 
said  to  be  the  most  ancient  court  of  the  realm.  It  inquires 
into  all  offences  under  high  treason;  but  such  as  are  punish- 
able with  loss  of  life  or  limb  are  certified  to  the  justices 
of  the  assize.  It  is  also  called  the  court  of  frank  pledge, 
because  the  king  is  to  be  certified,  by  the  steward  of  the 
court,  of  the  number,  manners,  and  government,  of  the 
people  within  every  leet  or  hundred.  At  present,  how- 
ever, the  chief  business  of  courts  leet  is  to  prevent  or 
punish  nuisances  ;  the  other  powers  being  only  exercised 
©n  a  few  baronies. 

The  cinque  ports  are  five  ports  on  the  southern  shore  of 
England,  opposite  to  France,  viz.  Dover,  Sandwich,  Rom- 
ney,  Hastings,  and  Hythe,  to  which  Winchelsea  and  Rye 
were  afterw  ards  added,  with  many  similar  franchises.  They 
were  originally  endowed  with  particular  privileges,  which 
were  successively  enlarged,  on  condition  of  their  providing 
a  certain  number  of  ships  at  their  own  charge,  to  serve 
for  forty  days  in  the  wars,  or  as  often  as  they  might  be  re- 
quired. Some  of  the  privileges  yet  remain,  but  the  con- 
ditions are  not  exacted.  They  are  boroughs,  and,  collec- 
tively, are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lord-warden  of  the 
cinque  ports,  who  is  the  constable  of  Dover,  and  has  the 
authority  of  an  admiral,  sending  out  writs  in  his  own 
name.  The  cinque  ports  have,  besides  other  courts,  a 
court  of  chancery,  for  deciditig  matters  of  equity,  but  no 
original  writ  issues  from  thence.  The  representatives  of 
these  boroughs  are  called  barons  of  the  cinque  ports. 
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We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  jurisprudence 
of  England,  w  hich  has  provided  so  admirably  for  the  per- 
sonal liberty  of  the  subject,  that  no  .one  can  be  arrested, 
or  put  in  confinement,  unless  for  treason,  felony,  or  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  w  ithout  a  precept  or  order  from  some 
court  for  that  purpose;  and  such  is  considered  to  be  the 
inviolability  of  his  property,  that,  except  in  the  cases  al- 
ready recited,  the  door  of  his  house,  or  even  his  out- 
ward gate,  cannot  legally  be  forced  for  the  purpose 
of  apprehending  him,  although  he  be  seen,  and  the 
officer  possess  authority  to  arrest  him.  Even  when 
he  is  taken,  the  officer  who  arrests  him  is  bound,  by  the 
habeas  corpus  act,  under  a  penalty  of  one  hundred 
pounds  for  the  first  offence,  two  hundred  for  the  second, 
and  five  hundred  for  the  third,  to  deliver  to  the  prisoner, 
or  his  agent,  within  six  hours  after  demand,  a  copy  of 
the  warrant  of  commitment,  in  order  that  no  one  shall 
be  imprisoned  from  a  malicious  or  revengeful  motive, 
or  without  knowledge  of  the  charge  against  him,  in  order 
to  prepare  his  defence.  And  if  such  copy  be  denied,  on 
complaint  in  writing,  (except  when  committed  for  treason, 
felony,  Sec.)  the  lord-chancellor,  or  any  of  the  twelve 
judges,  in  vacation,  upon  viewing  a  copy  of  the  affidavit 
that  a  copy  is  denied,  shall  aw  ard  a  haheas  corpus  for  such 
prisoner,  returnable  immediately  before  himself,  or  any 
other  of  the  judges;  and,  upon  the  return  being  made, 
shall  discharge  the  party,  if  ou  a  bailable  action,  upon 
giving  security  to  appear  and  answer  the  accusation  in  a 
proper  court  of  justice.  The  habeas  corpus  act  iikewise 
enacts,  that  "  the  writ  shall  be  relumed,  and  the  prisouer 
brought  up  within  a  limited  time,  commensurate  with  the 
distance,  but  not  in  any  case  exceeding  twenty  days;  tha'. 
such  writs  be  indorsed  as  granted  in  pursuance  of  this 
act,  that  no  person  once  delivered  by  haheas  corpus  shall 
be  re-committed  for  the  same  offence,  under  penalty  of 
five  hundred  pounds;  that  any  one  committed  for  treason, 
&c,  if  he  require  it,  the  first  week  of  the  next  term,  or 
the  first  day  of  the  next  session  of  oyer  and  terminer,  be 
indicted,  pending  that  term  or  session,  or  else  be  admitted 
to  bail ;  that  anv  such  prisoner  may  move  for  and  obtain 
his  habeas  corpus  out  of  any  of  the  courts,  of  chancery, 
the  king's  bench,  the  common  pleas,  or  the  exchequer ; 
and  the  lord-chancellor  or  judges  denying  the  same,  on 
production  of  the  warrant,  or  oath  that  the  same  is  refused, 
forfeit  severally  to  the  party  aggrieved  the  sum  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds;  that  this  writ  shall  be  good  in  the  counties 
palatine,  cinque  poits,  and  other  privileged  places,  as  well 
as  in  the  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey  ;  that  no  inhabi- 
tant of  England,  (except  convicts  praying  to  be  transport- 
ed, or  criminals,  having  committed  some  capital  offence 
in  the  place  to  which  they  may  be  sent,)  shall  be  taken 
prisoners  into  Scotland,  Ireland,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  or  any 
place  beyond  seas,  whether  within  or  without  the  king's 
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dominions,  under  pain  to  thejparty  committing,  his  aiders, 
advisers,  and  abettors,  of  being  fined  in  a  sum  not  less 
than  five  hundred  pounds,  to  be  recovered  with  treble 
costs,  besides  incapacitating  him  from  filling  any  office  of 
trust  or  profit,  incurring  the  penalty  of  premunire,  and 
being  rendered  incapable  of  the  king's  pardon;  and,  finally, 
it  is  ordained,  by  the  first  of  William  and  Mary,  that  un- 
reasonable bail  shall  not  be  demanded." 

If  a  person  be  accused  of  a  capital  offence,  the  charge 
must  be  examined  by  a  grand  jury  of  the  town  or  county 
in  which  the  fact  is  said  to  have  been  committed,  before 
he  can  be  deemed  liable  to  the  ignominy  of  undergoing  a 
trial  for  his  life  ;  and  unless  twelve  members  of  this  jury 
agree  to  a  bill  of  indictment  against  him,  he  is  acquitted. 
If  they  agree,  he  is  brought  to  trial  before  twelve  other  men, 
whose  opinion  is  definite ;  and,  to  render  the  trial  more  im- 
partial, if  the  party  indicted  be  a  foreigner,  the  jury  is  di- 
rected, by  the  twenty-eighth  of  Edward  III.,  to  be  half 
aliens.  In  some  cases,  the  prisoner  (who  is,  always  in  law, 
supposed  innocent  until  proof  be  adduced  of  his  guilt) 
is  allowed  a  copy  of  his  defence  ;  he  is  also  furnished  with 
the  pannel,  or  list  of  the  jury,  who  are  his  proper  judges, 
that  he  may  learn  their  characters,  and  discover  whether 
any  of  them  are  deficient  in  ability  ot  prejudiced  against 
him;  and  he  may,  in  open  court,  peremptorily  object  to 
twenty  of  the  list  in  cases  of  felony,  and  thirty-five  in  case 
of  treason,  and  to  as  many  more  as  he  can  give  reason  for 
their  not  being  admitted  as  judges,  until  at  length  twelve 
unexceptionable  men,  the  neighbours  of  the  party  accused, 
or  living  near  the  place  where  the  supposed  fact  was  com- 
mitted, be  approved.  These  persons  make  oath  that 
f*  they  will  well  and  truly  try,  and  true  deliverance  make, 
between  the  king  and  the  prisoner  whom  they  shall  have 
in  charge,  according  to  the  evidence."  After  they  have 
fully  heard  the  evidence  produced,  the  prisoner's  defence, 
the  comments  of  the  judge  on  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
nesses, and  his  exposition  of  the  nature  of  the  crime,  and 
its  penalty  under  every  possible  aspect,  they  are  confined, 
without  meat,  drink,  or  candle,  until  they  are  all  unanimous 
in  acquitting  or  condemning  the  prisoner.  When  the  pri- 
soner is  brought  to  take  his  trial,  he  is  freed  from  all  bonds  ; 
and,  although  the  judges  are  supposed  to  be  counsel  for 
the  prisoner,  other  counsel  are  assigned  him  ;  he  may, 
also,  try  the  validity  of  the  indictment,  and  set  it  aside,  if 
it  be  illegal  o  materially  defective. 

When  the  evidence  produced  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
make  the  case  sufficiently  obvious,  either  on  the  part  of 
the  prosecution  or  of  the  prisoner,  after  the  judge  has 
recited  the  examination,  the  jury  do  not  retire,  but  im- 
mediately return  their  verdict:  it  is  only  when  doubt  and 
difference  of  opinion  exist,  that  they  leave  the  box,  when 
they  are  locked  up  in  a  room,  with  a  copy  of  the  indict- 
ment, until  they  give  their  unanimous  decision.    If  one 
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of  the  jury  die  during  their  confinement,  the  prisoner  i* 
acquitted. 

When  a  prisoner  is  found  guilty,  he  is  asked  why  sen- 
tence of  death  should  not  be  passed  upon  him  ;  and,  after 
hearing  what  the  prisoner  may  adduce,  if  no  error  of 
judgment  be  moved  on  his  part,  by  the  counsel,  sentence  of 
death  is  pronounced  by  the  judge,  in  the  follow  ing  terms  : 
"  The  law  is,  that  thou  return  to  the  place  whence  thou 
earnest,  and  thence  be  carried  to  the  place  of  execution, 
where  thou  shalt  be  hung  by  the  neck  till  thy  body  be 
dead;  and  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  thy  soul!"  The 
sheriff"  is  then  charged  with  the  execution. 

All  prisoners  who  are  found  not  guilty  by  the  jury  are 
immediately  discharged,  and,  in  some  cases,  obtain  a  copy 
of  their  indictment  from  the  court,  to  proceed  at  law 
against  their  prosecutors. 

The  most  singular  customs  prevalent,  with  the  force  of 
laws,  derived  from  our  Saxon  ancestors,  are  those  of  gavel 
kind  and  borough  English. 

"  The  gavel  kind  is  a  tenure  whereby  the  lands  of  the 
father  are  equally  divided  at  his  death  among  all  his  sons, 
or,  in  defect  of  these,  his  daughters ;  or  of  the  brother, 
among  his  brethren,  if  he  have  no  issue  of  his  own,  or, 
wanting  brothers,  among  his  sisters.  This  custom  an- 
ciently obtained  throughout  all  England  and  Wales,  but 
is  now  in  force  only  in  part  of  Kent,  at  Urchenfield,  in 
Yorkshire,  and  in  a  few  other  places.  By  this  tenure, 
children  also  enter  into  the  inheritance  of  their  patrimony, 
notwithstanding  their  father  should  be  convicted  of  mur- 
der, felony,  or  treason ;  a  privilege  which,  where  this  cus- 
tom does  not  prevail,  has  no  existence  ;  the  patrimony 
being  forfeited  to  the  crown  or  the  sheriff. 

u  Borough  English  is  a  tenure  by  which  lands  or  tene- 
ments in  certain  places  descend  to  the  youngest  instead  of 
the  eldest  sons,  and  obtains  only  in  some  ancient  boroughs 
and  copyhold  manors.  Among  our  Scandinavian  and  Saxon 
ancestors  upon  the  continent,  it  was  customary  for  the 
elder  sons  to  migrate,  with  provision,  from  their  father's 
house  in  his  life-time,  the  youngest  remaining,  who,  not 
having  been  provided  for,  naturally  became  the  heir  of  the 
house ;  aud  to  this  practice,  as  described  by  Caesar  and 
Tacitus,  the  adoption  of  the  custom  is  to  be  ascribed. 
Some,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  it  owes  its  origin  to 
the  ancient  prevalence,  in  the  boroughs  where  it  exists,  of 
the  lord  claiming  the  first  night's  lodging  with  the  brides  of 
his  tenants ;  whence  they  settled  their  lands  on  the  young- 
est sons,  as  being  most  likely  to  be  their  own  ;  but,  although 
this  privilege  was  certainly  granted  by  King  Eugenius  of 
Scotland  to  his  lords  of  manors,  which  was  held  by  them 
until  abolished  by  Malcolm  III.,  it  does  not  appear  that 
it  ever  obtained  in  England." 

The  dissolution  of  the  sacred  ties  of  matrimony,  in 
England,  is  left  entirely  to  the  church ;  for  although,  in 
10  B 
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the  other  courts,  actions  lie  for  criminal  conversation,  and 
damages  are  awarded  for  the  loss  of  domestic  peace  and 
comfort,  the  conjugal  ties  can  only  be  disunited  by  the 
ecclesiastical  law. 

The  law  recognises  two  kinds  of  divorce,  the  one  total, 
the  other  partial.  The  first  of  these,  which  is  the  only 
real  divorce  from  the  bond  of  marriage,  was  only  obtained 
formerly  for  some  impediment ;  such  as  affinity  within  the 
degrees  forbidden,  precontract,  impotency,  &c. ;  in  which 
case  the  marriage  is  declared  null,  as  being  originally  un- 
lawful, and  the  issue  thereof  is  bastardized ;  but,  of  late 
years,  parliament  has  granted  such  divorces  for  adultery. 
In  cases  of  proper  divorce,  the  woman  receives  back  all 
she  brought  with  her,  but  not  where  the  divorce  takes 
place  in  consequence  of  adultery. 

The  second  species  of  divorce  does  not  dissolve  the 
marriage,  on  account  of  its  having  been  lawful  frum  the 
beginning,  but  grants  a  separation  of  bed  and  board  for 
some  cause,  which  renders  it  either  improper  or  impracti- 
cable for  the  parties  to  live  together,  as  in  case  of  in- 
tolerable bad  temper,  or  adultery  in  one  of  the  parties. 
In  this  case,  the  law  grants  to  the  wife  an  allowance  for 
her  support  out  of  her  husband's  estate ;  and  this  allow- 
ance, called  alimony,  is  settled  by  the  ecclesiastical  judge, 
on  due  consideration  of  the  means,  rank,  and  quality  of 
the  parties. 

The  CWtl  lace  of  England  recognises  the  husband  and 
wife  as  two  distinct  persons ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
they  may  have  separate  estates,  contracts,  debts,  and  in- 
juries ;  and  in  the  civil  courts  a  woman  may  be  sued  with- 
out her  husband.  And  though,  in  common  lam,  the  man 
and  wife  are  generally  considered  as  one  person,  there  are 
some  instances  in  which  the  woman  is  separately  regarded 
as  acting  by  compulsion.  Hence  all  deeds  executed,  and 
acts  done  by  her  during  her  coverture,  are  void,  except  it 
be  a  fine  on  a  matter  of  record,  on  which  occasion  she  must 
be  privately  questioned,  to  ascertain  whether  the  act  be 
voluntary.  She  cannot  bequeath  land  to  her  husband  but 
under  special  circumstances,  as  at  the  time  of  her  making 
her  will  she  is  supposed  to  be  under  coercion.  And  for 
some  felonies,  and  other  inferior  crimes  committed  by  her, 
she  is  considered  excusable,  as  being  under  the  command 
of  her  husband. 

From  the  lazes  of  England  we  now  proceed  to  the  pu- 
nishments which  those  laws  pronounce  against  persons  con- 
victed of  crime. 

A  person  guilty  of  high-treason  is  sentenced  to  "  be 
drawn  to  the  place  of  execution  on  a  sledge,  where,  after 
being  hanged  upon  a  gallows,  while  yet  alive,  the  body  is 
to  be  cut  down,  the  heart  taken  out,  and  exposed  to  pub- 
lic view,  and  the  entrails  burnt ;  the  head  is  then  to  be  cut 
off,  and  the  body  quartered."  All  the  criminal's  lands 
and  goods  are  forfeited,  his  wife  loses  her  dowry,  and  his 
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children  both  their  estates  and  nobility.  On  no  occasion, 
however,  in  the  few  instances  in  his  present  majesty's 
reign,  where  culprits  have  suffered  death  for  high  treason, 
has  this  shocking  sentence  been  fully  carried  into  efftct. 

When  persons  of  quality  are  convicted  of  high  treason, 
the  sentence  is,  in  general,  changed  for  beheading,  when 
the  culprit's  head  is  laid  on  a  block,  and  severed  from  his 
body  by  an  axe. 

Misprision  of  treason,  which  is,  concealing  it,  or  neg- 
lecting to  advise  of  a  knowledge  of  the  same,  is  punished 
with  imprisonment  for  life,  the  forfeiture  of  the  offender's 
goods,  and  the  profits  arising  from  his  lands. 

Petty  treason  is  the  crime  of  a  child  killing  his  father, 
a  wife  murdering  her  husband,  a  clergyman  destroying  his 
bishop,  or  a  servant  assassinating  his  master  or  mistress. 
The  sentence  awarded  for  this  crime  is,  that  the  offender 
"  be  drawn  on  a  sledge  to  the  place  of  execution  and  be 
hung  on  the  gallows  till  dead." 

Felonies,  comprising  murders,  robberies,  forgeries,  un- 
natural crimes,  and  maiming  or  stabbing  with  a  sharp  in- 
strument, are  severally  punished  with  hanging  ;  but  mur- 
derers are  to  be  executed  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
sentence  is  pronounced,  provided  that  it  be  not  on  Sun- 
day, and  are  afterwards  delivered  over  to  the  surgeons  for 
dissection.  Persons  guilty  of  robbery  have  sometimes 
their  punishment  mitigated  to  hard  labour  upon  the  hulks 
at  Woolwich,  or  are  transported  to  Botany  Bay  for  a 
term  of  years,  or  for  life. 

Manslaughter,  which  is  the  unlawful  killing  of  an  indi- 
vidual, w  ithout  previous  malice,  but  w  ith  design  at  the  time 
to  kill,  (as  when  two  persons  quarrel,  who  before  the  dis- 
pute meant  no  harm  to  each  other,  and  the  one  be  killed,) 
is  punishable  for  the  first  offence  by  slight  imprisonment, 
or  burning  in  the  hand. 

Chance  medley,  which  is  the  accidental  killing  of  a 
person  without  any  evil  design,  unless  the  offender  were 
at  the  time  doing  any  unlawful  act,  is  also  punished  with 
imprisonment,  or  burning  in  the  hand. 

Shop-lifting,  and  receiving  goods  knowing  them  to  be 
stolen,  are  punished  with  hard  labour  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years,  and  burning  in  the  hand. 

The  punishment  of  perjury  is  imprisonment;  and  the 
offender's  testimony,  without  a  reverse  of  the  sentence  on 
the  part  of  the  king,  cannot  afterwards  be  taken  in  any 
court  whatever,  which  places  him  nearly  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  an  outlaw.  This  crime  was  also  formerly  pu- 
nished with  the  pillory,  which  has  been  recently  abo- 
lished. 

Petty  larceny,  or  small  theft,  under  the  value  of  twelve 
pence,  is  usually  punished  by  public  or  private  whipping. 

For  striking,  so  as  to  draw  blood,  in  a  king's  court, 
the  criminal  is  punished  with  losing  his  right-hand. 

For  striking  in  Westminster  Hall,  while  the  courts  of 
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justice  are  sitting,  the  punishment  is  imprisonment  for 
life,  and  forfeiture  of  all  the  offender's  goods. 

Drunkards,  vagabonds,  and  loose  and  disorderly  per- 
sons, are  punishable  by  fine,  or  exposure  in  the  stocks. 

Commerce,  Manufactures,  fyc]  The  advantages  of 
English  commerce  began  first  to  be  clearly  understood  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  She  had  no  sooner  ascended  the 
throne  than  she  turned  her  attention  to  this  important  sub- 
ject, and  confirmed  all  the  charters  formerly  granted  to 
the  Merchants-Adventurers  of  England.  About  the  same 
time,  manufactures  of  cutlery,  glass,  hosiery,  and  several 
others  of  minor  importance,  were  established  in  England. 
The  fishery  received  permanent  encouragement,  and  heavy 
duties  were  laid  on  such  articles  imported  as  rivalled  the 
domestic  manufactures.  The  woollen  manufacture  was 
particularly  patronised ;  and  the  balance  of  trade,  which 
had  so  long  been  against  England,  was  now  decidedly  in 
her  favour. 

By  a  statute  enacted  in  1553,  herrings,  and  other  fish 
caught  on  the  British  coasts,  were  allowed  to  be  exported 
free  of  duty ;  no  foreign  ships  were  permitted  to  trade 
coastwise,  from  one  port  of  England  to  another;  and  the 
importation  of  wines  and  vvoad  was  restricted  to  British 
vessels.  Patents  were  also  granted  to  secure  the  benefit 
of  discoveries  in  the  arts  to  their  inventors;  and  beacons 
were  first  instituted  for  the  prevention  of  shipwrecks. 

About  this  time,  the  tyrannical  conduct  of  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  in  the  Netherlands,  induced  a  great  number  of  the 
best  workmen  and  artisans  to  seek  refuge  in  England;  and, 
as  many  of  these  brought  over  with  them  a  prodigious  ca- 
pital, the  decayed  cities  of  Canterbury  and  Norwich,  and 
the  boroughs  of  Sandwich,  Colchester,  Maidstone,  and 
Southampton,  with  several  other  towns,  were  soon  filled 
with  manufacturers  of  silk,  w  oollen,  linen,  ike. 

The  banishment  of  the  Moors  from  Spain  also  tended 
to  increase  the  trade  of  England,  and  opened  a  new  mar- 
ket for  her  manufactures.  Spain,  which  had  previously 
been  a  famous  country  for  manufactures,  never  having  re- 
covered the  injury  she  sustained  from  the  expulsion  of  this 
ingenious  and  enterprising  race;  and  the  energy,  which 
otherwise  its  inhabitants  might  have  shewn,  was  damped 
by  the  conquests  it  had  made,  a  little  before  this  time,  in 
America;  and  the  great  influx  of  the  precious  metals 
which  were  obtained  by  their  victories. 

The  rising  greatness  of  England,  in  a  commercial  view, 
excited  such  a  spirit  of  jealousy  in  the  members  of  the 
Hanseatic  league,  that,  unmindful  of  their  own  impotence 
and  the  power  of  Elizabeth,  they,  in  1591,  presumed  to 
address  her  in  a  tone  of  menace,  which  she  treated  with 
deserved  contempt.  Hoping  yet  to  induce  her  to  renew 
the  privileges  of  the  Steel-Yard  merchants,  they  entered 
into  a  confederacy  with  Spain  and  Germany.  The  former 
was  then  at  war  with  England,  and  threatened  an  invasion: 
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and  the  English  Merchant-Adventurers  were  ordered  to 
quit  all  parts  of  the  German  empire  by  a  certain  day.  Ill 
return  for  this  measure,  after  assigning  her  reasous  for  not 
acceding  to  the  expressed  wish  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  the 
giant  of  which  they  said  would  purchase  not  only  their 
secession  from  the  confederacy,  but  also  their  friendship 
and  assistance,  she,  in  1597,  directed  a  commission  to 
the  lord-mayor  and  sheriffs  of  London,  commanding  them 
to  "shut  up  the  house  inhabited  by  the  merchants  belong- 
ing to  the  Hanse  Towns,  at  the  Steel-Yard ;"  and,  at  the 
same  time,  ordered  all  German  merchants  in  England  to 
quit  her  dominions,  "  on  the  same  day  that  the  English 
were  obliged  to  quit  Stade." 

.  In  1600,  the  East-India  Company  was  established:  and 
the  next  year  the  Germans  offered  to  re-admit  the  English 
merchants  into  their  country,  and  were  themselves  after- 
wards admitted  into  England  ;  but  the  question  of  renew- 
ing their  privileges  was  no  more  agitated. 

James  I.  was  less  informed  on  commercial  matters  than 
Elizabeth,  and  seconded  the  views  of  his  predecessor  with 
inferior  ability.  In  his  reign,  however,  in  1605,  the  Le- 
vant or  Turkey  Company  had  its  charter  renewed  on  a 
more  permanent  footing;  and,  in  the  following  year,  com- 
panies were  established  to  trade  to  North-America ;  one 
called  the  South-Virginia  Company,  another  the  London 
Adventurers,  and  a  third  the  Plymouth  Adventurers;  be- 
tween which  companies  the  trade  of  America  was  divided. 

In  16 14,  the  Russia  Company  sent  thirteen  ships  to 
Greenland  ;  and  the  woollen  manufactory  received  great 
improvement  from  the  circumstance  of  the  wool  being 
dyed  before  it  was  woven  into  cloth,  so  that  cloths  of 
mixed  colours  could  be  made. 

In  this  year,  the  shipping  of  England  amounted  to  two 
hundred  vessels;  besides  four  hundred  sail  of  colliers  em- 
ployed in  the  Newcastle  trade;  half  of  which  were 
freighted  for  London,  and  the  rest  for  other  ports  of  Eng- 
land. The  Iceland  fishery  also  employed  one  hundred  and 
twenty  vessels,  and  that  off  the  banks  of  Newfoundland 
one  hundred  and  fifty. 

During  this  reign,  some  plants  of  the  sugar-cane  Avere 
introduced  from  the  Brazils  into  the  West-Indies,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  trade 
which  England  at  present  enjoys.  But,  though  the  popu- 
lation in  America  and  other  colonies  was  gradually  in- 
creasing, and  caused  an  augmented  demand  for  our  ma- 
nufactures; the  necessities  of  the  monarch,  and  his  par- 
simonious disposition,  prevented  him  from  giving  that  at- 
tention and  support  to  commerce  which  it  required. 

During  the  civil  war,  which  took  place  in  the  following 
reign,  the  parliament,  to  supply  its  wants,  found  itself 
obliged  to  impose  oppressive  duties  on  commerce ;  and  in 
this  particular  (as  its  authority  only  extended  to  a  part  of 
the  kingdom)  it  was  imitated  by  the  monarch  in  the  coun- 
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tics  which  still  continued  loyal.  But,  three  years  after  the 
imposition  of  these  taxes,  in  order  to  encourage  the  colo- 
nies of  Virginia,  Barbadoes,  Bermudas,  and  other  places, 
they  were  remitted  on  exports  to  those  parts,  on  proper 
certificates  of  destination  being  given,  and  security  that 
the  goods  were  exported  for  the  use  of  those  colonies; 
provided  that  "  the  said  plantations  should  not  sufier  any 
of  their  produce  to  be  loaded  for  foreign  parts  in  any  other 
than  British  bottoms,  under  forfeiture  of  the  said  exemp- 
tion from  customs."  Thus  was  the  foundation  laid  of  the 
subsequent  navigation-acts,  to  which  England  is  indebted 
for  the  greater  part  of  her  present  opulence  and  pros- 
perity. 

The  parliament  also  revised  some  obsolete  acts  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  which  prohibited  the  exportation  of  wool;  and, 
in  1650,  auother  excellent  law  was  passed  in  favour  of 
British  navigation  and  commerce ;  by  which  it  was  en- 
acted, that  "  no  merchandise,  either  of  Asia,  Africa,  or 
America,  should  be  imported  into  England  in  any  but 
English-built  ships,  belonging  either  to  English  or  English 
plantation  subjects,  and  navigated  by  an  English  com- 
mander, with  three-fourths  of  the  crew  Englishmen;  ex- 
cepting only  from  this  restriction,  such  merchandise  as 
should  be  imported  directly  from  the  original  place  of 
growth  or  manufacture  in  Europe.  And  further,  that  no 
fish  should  be  imported  into  England  or  Ireland,  nor  ex- 
ported for  foreign  parts,  nor  even  from  one  English  port  to 
another,  but  what  had  been  caught  by  British  fishermen." 
In  consequence  of  this  act,  the  Dutch  carrying  trade  was 
sensibly  dim  nished ;  and  a  violent  war  broke  out  in  the 
time  of  Cromwell.  The  contest,  however,  was  so  deci- 
sively in  favour  of  England,  that  one  of  the  conditions  of 
the  peace  of  1654  was,  that  the  ships  of  the  Dutch,  as 
well  vessels  of  war  as  others,  should  strike  their  flag,  and 
lower  their  topsail,  on  meeting  any  of  the  ships  of  the 
commonwealth  at  sea. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  manufacture  of  wire  and 
the  art  of  dying  scarlet  were  first  introduced  into  this 
country  from  Holland  ;  and  the  making  of  clocks  and 
watches,  although  previously  known  in  England,  became 
at  this  time  of  considerable  consequence.  Charles  im- 
proved and  confirmed  the  navigation-act ;  the  principles 
of  which,  as  it  now  stands,  are  contained  in  the  two  acts 
already  recited. 

The  taste  of  the  British  court  for  foreign  finery  was  at 
this  time  so  great,  that  the  balance  of  trade  was  consider- 
ably against  England.  But  Colbert,  the  French  minister 
of  that  period,  by  imposing  such  heavy  duties  in  France, 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  manufactures,  as  were 
almost  equivalent  to  a  prohibition,  induced  the  English 
and  Dutch  to  manufacture  at  home  those  articles  which 
they  had  previously  been  accustomed  to  receive  from 
France;  as,  from  no  reciprocity  of  commerce  being  al- 
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lowed,  they  were  obliged  to  pay  in  money  for  what  they 
received  from  that  country.  Heuce  arose  the  trade  in 
toys,  brocades,  gauzes,  laces,  hats,  hardware,  buttons, 
buckles,  watches,  paper,  and  other  articles,  which  have 
since  been  carried  to  great  perfection. 

In  1668,  Charles  concluded  a  very  advantageous  treaty 
of  commerce  with  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands; and  at  this  period  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes  brought  to  England  great  numbers  of  industrious 
artists,  who  arrived  opportunely  for  the  improvement  of 
those  manufactures  which  the  impolitic  measure  of  Col- 
bert had  rendered  necessary. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  coffee 
came  first  into  use  in  England,  and  thus  opened  a  new 
source  of  commerce. 

It  has  been  justly  observed  by  an  intelligent  writer, 
that  "  the  revolution  which  took  place  in  16?8,  by  esta- 
blishing the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  by  fixing  the  rights  of 
the  subject  upon  a  solid  footing,  confirmed  the  prospe- 
rity of  England  on  a  sure  basis.  Since  that  epoch,  the 
general  rights  and  interests  of  society  alone  have  been 
consulted  by  the  laws  established;  and  neither  royal  ca- 
price, favour,  or  money,  have  had  the  power  of  obtaining 
monopoly,  or  any  exemptions  injurious  to  commerce. 

"  Hence  the  progress  of  commerce  in  the  country  from 
this  era  has  been  gradually  on  the  increase,  until  the  pre- 
sent day.  It  was  much  facilitated  by  the  institution  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  in  1694;  and  at  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury acquired  a  new  and  considerable  branch  of  trade  in 
the  article  of  tea,  now  so  generally  used.  The  national 
debt,  which  now  began  also,  and  which  has  been  consi- 
dered as  injurious,  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  beneficial, 
since  the  funds  serve  as  a  reservoir  for  accumulating  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  at  which,  in  the  proportions  re 
quired,  on  the  shortest  notice,  the  proprietors  of  stock 
can  convert  their  property  into  money,  for  the  purposes 
of  commercial  enterprise. 

"  The  inventions  for  spinning  cotton,  the  invention  of 
the  steam-engine,  and  various  other  substitutes  for,  and 
abbreviations  of,  manual  labour,  have  all  contributed  to 
distinguish  the  last  century,  and  to  raise  England  to  its 
present  wealth  and  greatness." 

The  following  table,  which  contains  an  account  of  the 
exports,  imports,  and  balance  of  trade  of  every  fifth  year, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  to  that  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  will  exhibit  the  gradual  increase  of  the 
commerce  of  England. 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Balance. 

1700 

5,970,174 

7,302,716 

1,332,542 

1705 

4,031,649 

5,501,677 

1,470,028 

1710 

4,011,341 

6,690,828 

2,679,487 

1715 

5,640,943 

7,379,409 

1,738,466 

1720 

6,090,083 

7,936,728 

1,846,645 
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1795 

22,600,000 

22,000,000 

600,000 

(against  England) 

1800 

32,500,000 

45,000,000 

12,500,000 

For  exportation,  England  produces  many  of  the  most 
substantial  and  necessary  commodities  ;  as  butter,  cheese, 
corn,  cattle,  wool,  iron,  lead,  tin,  copper,  leather,  cop- 
peras, pit-coal,  alum,  saffron,  &c.  Her  corn  sometimes 
preserves  other  countries  from  starving ;  and  her  horses 
are  the  most  serviceable  in  the  world,  and  admired  by  all 
nations  for  their  hardiness,  beauty,  and  strength.  Beef, 
mutton,  pork,  poultry,  biscuits,  &.c.  are  supplied  to  vic- 
tual nwt  only  the  British  fleets,  but  many  foreign  vessels 
that  come  and  go.  Iron  is  exported,  manufactured  in 
great  guns,  carcases,  bombs,  &c.  Almost  incredible  is 
the  value  likewise  of  other  goods  exported  from  hence; 
such  as  hops,  flax,  hemp,  hats,  shoes,  household  goods, 
ale,  beer,  red  herrings,  pilchards,  salmon,  oysters,  liquo- 
rice, watches,  ribands,  toys,  &c 

Scarcely  a  manufacture  in  Europe  can  be  mentioned  but 
what  is  brought  to  great  perfection  in  England.  The  wool- 
len manufacture  is  the  most  considerable,  and  exceeds  in 
goodness  and  quantity  that  of  any  other  nation.  Hardware 
is  another  capital  article  :  locks,  edge-tools,  guns,  swords, 
and  other  arms,  are  of  superior  excellence  ;  utensils  of 
brass,  iron,  and  pewter,  also,  are  very  great  articles;  and 
the  English  clocks  and  watches  are  in  high  esteem. 

"  That  branch  of  commerce,"  says  a  modern  geogra- 
pher, "  which  we  enjoyed  exclusively,  viz.  the  commerce 
with  our  colonies,  was  long  regarded  as  the  most  advan- 
tageous. But,  since  the  separation  of  the  American  States 
from  Great  Britain,  the  trade,  the  industry,  and  manufac- 
tures, of  the  latter  have  continually  increased.  New  mar- 
kets have  opened,  the  returns  from  which  are  more  cer- 
tain and  less  tedious  than  those  from  America.  By  sup- 
plying a  greater  variety  of  markets,  the  skill  and  ingenuity 
of  our  artisans  have  taken  a  wider  range  ;  the  productions 
of  their  labour  have  been  adapted  to  the  wants,  not  of 
rising  colonies,  but  of  nations  the  most  wealthy  and  the 
145.      '  vol.  ii. 
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most  refined  ;  and  our  commercial  system,  no  longer  rest- 
ing on  the  artificial  basis  of  monopoly,  has  been  rendered 
more  solid  as  well  as  more  liberal. 

"The  British  manufactures  have  been  recently  estimated 
at  the  annual  value  of  sixty-three  millions  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  and  supposed  to  employ  one  million 
five  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  persons.  Of  these 
the  woollen  manufacture  is  supposed  to  yield,  in  round 
sums,  fifteen  millions;  the  leather,  ten  millions;  the  iron, 
tin,  and  lead,  ten  millions;  the  cotton,  nine  millions.  The 
other  chief  manufactures,  which  yield  from  one  to  four 
millions,  may  thus  be  arranged,  according  to  their  con- 
sequence :  steel,  plating,  &c,  copper  and  brass,  silk,  pot- 
teries, linen  and  flax,  hemp,  glass,  and  paper." 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  of  America  are 
chiefly  tobacco,  rice,  indigo,  timber,  hemp,  flax,  iron,  pitch, 
tar,  and  lumber.  From  the  West-Indies,  sugar,  rum,  cotton, 
coffee,  ginger,  pepper,  guaiacum,  sarsaparilla,  manchineal, 
mahogany,  gums,  &c.  From  Africa,  gold-dust,  ivory,  gums, 
&c.  From  the  East-Indies  and  China,  tea,  rice,  spices, 
drugs,  colours,  silks,  cotton,  saltpetre,  shawls,  and  other 
products  of  the  loom.  From  our  remaining  settlements 
in  North-America  are  imported  furs,  timber,  pot-ash,  iron; 
and  from  the  various  states  of  Europe,  numerous  articles 
of  utility  and  luxury. 

The  English  trade  with  their  West-India  Islands  consists 
chiefly  in  sugars,  rum,  cotton,  logwood,  cocoa,  coffee,  pi- 
mento, ginger,  indigo,  materials  for  dyers,  mahogany  and 
manchineal  planks,  drugs,  and  preserves  :  for  these,  the 
exports  from  England  are  osnaburghs,  a  coarse  kind  of 
linen,  with  which  the  West-Indians  now  clothe  their 
slaves ;  linen  of  all  sorts,  with  broad-cloth  and  kerseys, 
for  the  planters  and  their  families  ;  silks  and  stuffs  for  their 
ladies  and  household  servants;  hats,  red  caps  for  the 
slaves  of  both  sexes;  stockings  and  shoes,  of  all  sorts; 
gloves,  millinery  goods,  and  perukes;  laces  for  linen,  wool- 
len, and  silks ;  strong  beer,  pale  beer,  pickles,  candies, 
butter,  and  cheese ;  iron-ware,  as  saws,  files,  axes,  hatch- 
ets, chissels,  adzes,  hoes,  mattocks,  gouges,  planes,  au- 
gurs, nails,  lead,  powder,  and  shot ;  brass  and  copper 
wares;  toys,  coals,  and  pantiles  ;  cabinet-wares,  snuffs,  and, 
in  general,  whatever  is  raised  or  manufactured  in  Great 
Britain ;  together  with  all  sorts  of  India  goods. 

The  trade  of  England  to  the  East-Indies  is  exclusive, 
and  lodged  in  a  company,  which  has  a  temporary  mono- 
poly of  it,  in  consideration  of  money  advanced  to  the 
government.  This  company  exports  all  kinds  of  woollen 
manufacture,  all  sorts  of  hardware,  lead,  bullion,  and 
quicksilver.  Their  imports  consist  of  gold,  diamonds,  raw 
silks,  drugs,  tea,  pepper,  arrack,  porcelain,  saltpetre  for 
home-consumption ;  and  of  wrought  silks,  muslins,  cali- 
coes, cottons,  and  all  the  woven  manufactures  of  India, 
for  exportation  to  foreign  countries. 
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England  sends  to  Turkey,  in  her  own  bottoms,  woollen 
cloths,  tin,  lead,  and  iron,  hardware,  iron  utensils,  clocks, 
watches,  verdigris,  spices,  cochineal,  and  logwood.  She 
imports  from  tlience  raw  silks,  carpets,  skins,  dying  drugs, 
cotton,  fruits,  medicinal  drugs,  coffee,  and  some  other  ar- 
ticles. The  balance  of  this  trade  was  formerly  about  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds  annually,  in  favour  of  England. 
The  English  trade  was  afterwards  diminished  through  the 
practices  of  the  French  ;  but  the  Turkey  trade  at  present 
is  at  a  low  ebb,  both  with  the  French  and  English. 

In  time  of  peace,  England  exports  to  Italy,  woollen 
goods  of  various  kinds,  peltry,  leather,  lead,  tin,  fish,  and 
East-India  goods;  and  brings  back  raw  and  thrown  silk, 
wines,  oil,  soap,  olives,  oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates, 
dried  fruits,  colours,  anchovies,  and  other  articles  of  lux- 
ury: the  balance  of  this  trade,  to  England,  is  annually 
about  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.  To  Spain,  we 
transmit  all  kiuds  of  woollen  goods,  leather,  tin,  lead,  fish, 
corn,  iron  and  brass  manufactures,  haberdashery  wares, 
assortments  of  linen  from  Germany  and  elsewhere,  for  the 
American  colonies ;  and  receive,  in  return,  wines,  oils, 
dried  fruits,  oranges,  lemons,  olives,  wool,  indigo,  cochi- 
neal, and  other  dying  drugs,  colours,  and  gold  and  silver 
coin. 

1T0  Portugal,  which  has  been  considered,  upon  com- 
mercial accounts,  the  favourite  ally  of  England,  whose 
fleets  and  armies  have  more  than  once  saved  her  from  de- 
struction, almost  the  same  kind  of  merchandises  are  sent 
as  to  Spain ;  and  the  English  receive,  in  return,  great 
quantities  of  wines,  with  oils,  salt,  dried  and  moitf  fruits, 
dying  drugs,  and  gold  coin. 

To  the  coast  of  Guinea,  England  sends  sundry  sorts  of 
coarse  woollen  and  linen,  iron,  pewter,  brass,  and  hard- 
ware manufactures,  lead,  shot,  swords,  knives,  fire-arms, 
gunpowder,  and  glass  manufactures.  The  returns  are  iu 
gcld-dust,  gum,  dying  and  other  drugs,  red-wood,  guinea- 
grains,  and  ivory. 

To  Arabia,  Persia,  China,  and  other  parts  of  Asia,  we 
send  much  foreign  silver  coin  and  bullion,  and  various 
English  manufactures  of  woollen  goods,  and  of  lead,  iron, 
and  brass;  and  bring  home  from  those  remote  regions 
muslins  and  cottons  of  many  various  kinds,  calicoes,  raw 
and  wrought  silk,  chintz,  teas,  gold-dust,  coffee,  saltpetre, 
and  many  other  drugs ;  while  so  great  a  quantity  of  those 
various  merchandises  are  exported  to  foreign  European 
nations,  as  more  than  abundantly  compensates  for  all  the 
silver  bullion  which  England  sends  out. 

"  The  places,"  says  a  contemporary  writer,  "  where 
most  of  the  English  manufactures  are  fabricated,  are  the 
following: — Cornwall  and  Devonshire  supply  tin  and  lead  ; 
and  woollen  manufactures  are  common  to  almost  all  the 
western  counties.  Dorsetshire  makes  cordage  for  the 
navy,  feeds  an  incredible  number  of  sheep,  and  has  large 
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lace  manufactures.     Somersetshire,  besides  furnishing 
lead,  copper,  and  lapis-caliminaris,  has  large  manufactures 
of  bone-lace,  stockings,  and  caps.  Bristol  is  said  by  some 
to  employ  two  thousand  vessels  of  all  sizes,  coasters  as 
well  as  ships  employed  in  foreign  voyages:  it  has  many 
important  manufactures;  one  of  which,  for  glass-bottles 
and  drinking-glasses  alone,  occupies  fifteen  large  houses; 
its  brass-wire  manufactures  are  also  very  considerable. 
Extensive  manufactures  of  all  kinds  are  carried  on  in  Lon- 
don and  its  neighbourhood  ;  the  gold  and  silver  manufac- 
turers of  London,  through  the  encourngenient  given  them 
by  the  court  and  the  nobility,  exceed  those  of  any  country 
in  Europe;  and  such  is  the  increase  of  luxury,  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  public  street  in  London  that  does  not  con- 
tain one  or  more  jewellers' shops.    Colchester  is  famous 
for  its  manufacture  of  baize  and  serges;  Exeter  for  serges 
and  long  ells;  and  Norwich  for  its  excellent  stuffs,  cam- 
lets, druggets,  and  stockings.    Birmingham  carries  on  an 
amazing  trade  in  excellent  hardware  inanufactunes,  parti- 
cularly snuff  and  tobacco  boxes,  buttons,  shot-buckles, 
etwees,  and  many  other  sorts  of  steel  and  brass  wares  ; 
it  is  here,  and  in  Sheffield,  which  is  famous  for  cutlery, 
that  the  true  genius  of  English  art  and  industry  is  to  be 
seen  ;  for,  such  are  their  excellent  inventions  for  fabricating 
hardwares,  that  they  can  afford  them  for  a  fourth  part  of 
the  price  at  which  other  nations  can  furnish  the  same  of 
an  inferior  kind. 

"  The  northern  counties  of  England  carry  on  a  prodi- 
gious trade  iu  the  coarser  and  slighter  woollen  manufac- 
tures: witness  those  of  Halifax,  Leeds,  Wakefield,  and 
Richmond  ;  and,  above  all,  Manchester,  w  hich,  by  its  va- 
riety of  beautiful  cottons,  dimities,  ticken,  checks,  and  the 
like  stuffs,  is  become  a  large  and  populous  place,  though 
formerly  only  a  village,  and  its  highest  magistrate  a  consta- 
ble. Porcelain  and  earthen-ware  of  a  fine  quality  have  of 
late  years  been  manufactured  in  different  places  of  Eng- 
land, particularly  in  Worcestershire  and  Staffordshire. 
The  English  carpets,  especially  those  of  Axminster,  Wil- 
ton, and  Kidderminster,  though  but  a  late  manufacture, 
greatly  excel  in  beauty  any  imported  from  Turkey,  are 
extremely  durable,  and  consequently  are  a  vast  saving  to 
the  nation.  Paper,  which  was  formerly  imported  in  vasi 
quantities  from  France  and  Holland,  is  now  made  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom." 

Public  Companies.]  The  fame  of  the  public  commer- 
cial institutions  iu  England  has  extended  all  over  the 
world ;  and  the  charters  of  the  Bank,  the  East-India 
Companies,  &c,  have  been  productive  of  such  benefit  to 
the  nation,  that  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  pass  them 
over  without  some  account  of  their  nature  and  objects. 

Bank  of  England. — This  company  was  incorporated 
by  parliament,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  of  William  and 
Mary,  by  the  name  of  "The  Governors  and  Company  of 
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ihe  Bank  of  England,"  in  consideration  of  the  loan  of 
one  million  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  granted  to  the 
government;  for  which  the  subscribers  received  nearly 
eight  per  cent.  By  this  charter,  the  Company  were  not 
to  borrow  under  their  common  seal,  unless  by  act  of  par- 
liament ;  they  were  not  to  trade,  nor  suffer  any  person  in 
trust  for  them  to  trade  in  any  goods  or  merchandise;  but 
they  were  allowed  to  deal  in  bills  of  exchange,  in  buying 
or  selling  bullion,  and  foreign  gold  and  silver  coin. 

In  1709,  they  advanced  to  government  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  without  any  additional  interest,  by 
which  means  their  capital  was  increased  to  one  million 
six  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  the  interest  allowed 
became  equal  to  six  per  cent,  upon  the  whole. 

The  conditions  of  the  act  of  1709  were  partly  repealed 
by  the  twelfth  of  Anne,  by  which  it  was  provided,  that, 
upon  twelve  months  notice  after  the  1st  of  August,  1742, 
and  repayment  of  the  sums  due  from  government  to  the 
Company,  with  all  arrears  of  interest  thereupon,  the  cor- 
poration should  cease. 

"  In  1742,"  says  a  contemporary  writer,  "  they  advanced 
to  government  an  additional  sum  of  one  million  six  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  towards  the  supply  for  that  year, 
without  receiving  any  further  allowance  for  interest  or 
management :  and  by  the  act  for  establishing  this  agree- 
ment, it  was  declared,  that  the  acts  of  the  seventh  and 
twelfth  of  Anne,  and  all  other  acts  for  determining  the 
«orporation,  should  be  void ;  and  that  the  governor  and 
company  of  the  Bank  should  remain  a  body  corporate 
and  politic  for  ever,  subject  to  such  restrictions  and  regu- 
lations as  were  contained  in  the  acts  and  charters  then  in 
force.  The  capital  was  now  increased  to  three  millions 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds;  the  interest  of  which  was 
reduced  to  three  per  cent,  on  the  1st  of  August  1743. 
This  sum  has  been  since  called  the  original  fund  of  the 
company ;  but  the  present  capital  includes  the  various 
6ums  raised  at  the  following  periods;  viz.  for  cancelling 
exchequer  bills,  agreeably  to  3  Geo.  I.  c.  8,  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds;  the  original  amount  of  the  bills  de- 
livered up  was  two  millions,  but  half  a  million  was 
paid  off  in  1729,  and  a  million  in  1738-j  In  1727, 
the  interest  on  these,  originally  five  per  cent.,  was  re- 
duced to  four  per  cent.;  in  1749,  to  three  and  a  half  per 
cent,  till  the  £5th  of  December,  1757,  and  from  that 
time  to  three  per  cent.  New  Stock,  amounting  to  three 
millions  three  hundred  and  eighty-nine  thousand!  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-one  pounds,  sold,  in  1722,  at  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  per  cent.,  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing four  millions  of  the  South-Sea  Company's  Stock. 
The  South-Sea  Stock,  thus  purchased,  bore  originally 
six  per  cent,  interest;  but,  in  1717,  it  was  reduced  to  five 
per  cent.;  in  1727,  farther  to  four  percent.;  and,  finally, 
in  1749,  to  three  per  cent.  Lent  to  government,  in  1723, 
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agreeably  to  2  Geo.  II.  stat.  ii.  c.  8,  one  million  sever, 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds.  In  1729,  agreeably 
to  2  Geo.  II.  c.  3,  one  million  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds.  In  174G,  nine  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  thousand  eight  hundred  pounds.  These  three  loans 
were  severally  advanced  to  government  at  four  per  cent. ; 
but,  by  the  23d  of  Geo.  II.,  they  were  reduced  to  three 
and  a  half  per  cent,  till  the  25th  of  December,  1757, 
and  from  that  time  to  three  per  cent.  For  raising  the 
sum  of  two  millions,  lent  to  government  without  interest 
for  three  years,  as  the  price  of  the  renewal  of  their  char- 
ter for  twenty-one  years,  in  1781,  a  call  of  eight  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  stock  of  ten  millions  seven  huu- 
dred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds  was  made,  and  new 
stock  was  created  to  the  amount  of  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-four  thousand  pounds. 

"  The  capital  of  the  Bank,  consisting  of  the  sums  be- 


fore enumerated,  is  now  as  follows  : 

Original  fund  ,£3,200,000 

Additional  stock  created  by  funding  ex- 
chequer-bills  500,000 

Purchased  of  the  South-Sea  Company. .  4,000,000 

Loan  to  government  in  1728    1,750,000 

 in  1729    1,250,000 

 ■  in  1746    986,800 

 in  1781    864,000 


.£12,550,800 

u  But  the  amount  of  the  stock  of  the  company  is  less, 
owing  to  the  four  millions  of  South-Sea  Stock  having 
been  purchased  by  three  millions  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one  pounds,  and  to 
the  exchequer-bills  having  been  funded  below  par.  The 
sum  of  the  stock  of  the  Bank  of  England,  on  which 
dividends  are  paid,  is  eleven  millions  six  hundred  and 
forty-two  thousand  pounds. 

"  Besides  the  above  loans  to  government,  the  Bank  of 
England  is  accustomed  to  lend  considerable  sums,  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  state  require,  in  advance,  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  certain  taxes  or  otherwise,  which  it  is  enabled  to 
do  by  issuing  its  notes." 

In  February,  1797,  the  payment  in  specie  at  the  Bank 
of  England  was  suspended  by  act  of  parliament,  in  order 
to  counteract  the  schemes  of  the  French  government  for 
draining  the  coin  out  of  the  kingdom.  Individuals,  par- 
ticularly foreigners,  who  were  unacquainted  with  the 
principles  on  which  the  Bank  of  England  is  established, 
conceived,  for  an  instant,  when  gold  was  refused  on  the 
presentation  of  notes,  that  both  the  bank  and  the  country 
were  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  For,  as  no  similar 
establishment  exists  in  other  nations,  their  inhabitants 
could  not  distinguish  between  paper  issued  for  the  sole 
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purpose  of  circulation,  limited  in  amount,  and  under  the 
authority  and  responsibility  of  a  corporate  body  absolutely 
independent;  and  that  paper  which  different  governments 
have  been  accustomed  to  issue  at  pleasure,  bearing  an  in- 
terest which  rendered  it  an  object  for  persons  to  purchase, 
as  a  productive  investment  of  their  capitals.  Upon  the  in- 
genuous statement  made  by  the  Bank,  they  were  astonished 
to  find  the  amount  of  the  notes  of  the  company  in  circula- 
tion to  be  so  small,  compared  with  the  commerce  and  w  ealth 
of  the  country,  and  equally  so,  after  all,  that  bank-notes 
continued  to  circulate  at  par.  The  ideas  of  foreigners 
have  been  further  misled  on  this  subject  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  been,  by  supposing  that  the  English  go- 
vernment, like  that  of  France,  placed  the  directors  of 
the  Bank  in  a  state  of  coercion,  and  obliged  them  to 
supply  its  exigencies.  Except  the  sums  borrowed  on  cer- 
tain conditions,  for  the  prolongation  of  their  charter,  every 
other  loan  made  by  the  Bank  is  on  some  specific  pledge, 
and  for  a  limited  time,  for  which  the  Bank  obtains  such  a 
security  as  would  enable  it,  on  emergency,  to  borrow  the 
sum  lent  to  government  of  individuals.  But  the  opinions 
prevalent  among  foreigners  did  not  exist  at  home  amongst 
the  well-informed;  who  had  knowledge  of  the  pledges 
upon  which  the  notes  are  issued;  namely,  deposits  of 
bullion,  loans  to  government,  and  the  discount  of  bills 
of  commercial  men;  aud  the  confidence  which  they  pre- 
viously possessed  was  much  increased  by  the  promptitude 
with  which  the  directors  met,  and  even  courted,  public 
investigation,  at  the  period  of  their  stopping  payment  in 
specie. 

Upon  the  directors  exhibiting  the  state  of  "their  affairs 
in  1797,  it  appeared,  that,  over  and  above  the  debt  of 
twelve  millions  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred pounds,  due  to  them  from  government,  their  assets 
were  as  follow  : — 
Advances  to  government  on 

security  .£10,672,490 

Cash,  bullion,  bills  discount- 
ed, &c   6,924,790 

Total  17,597,280 

Against  which  the  claims  were  : 

Bank-notes  in  circulation   8,640,2 jO 

Drawing  account,  unpaid  divi- 
dends, exchequer-bills,  and 

other  debts   5,130,140 

Total   13,770,390 
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tended  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  its  affairs.    It  is  also 


Leaving  a  net  balance  in  fa- 
tour  of  the  Bank,  of   .£3,826,890 

The  restriction  of  paying  in  specie  has  been  con- 
tinued, by  different  acts  of  parliament,  to  the  present 
time ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  the  publi- 
city given  to  the  flourishing  state  of  the  company  has 


necessary  to  observe,  that  a  gradual  resumption  of  pay- 
ment in  cash  is  intended  to  take  place  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  year,  1817. 

This  company  is  under  the  direction  of  a  governor, 
who,  to  be  qualified  to  till  this  office,  must  possess  at 
his  nomination,  aud  during  the  time  of  holding  his  office, 
the  sum  of  four  thousand  pounds  stock  ;  a  deputy,  who 
must  hold  three  thousand  pounds  stock  ;  and  twenty-four 
directors,  each  of  whom  mu«t  have  two  thousand  pounds 
stock.  The  officers  are  annually  elected  by  the  general 
court  of  proprietors  of  bank-stock,  who,  to  be  entitled 
to  a  vote,  must  hold,  aud  have  held  for  six  months  pre- 
vious, live  hundred  pounds  stock. 

The  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  directors,  before 
they  can  be  elected,  must  have  taken  the  oaths  appointed 
by  an  act,  for  abrogating  of  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and 
allegiance,  aud  for  appointing  other  oaths ;  aud  also  an 
oath  declaratory  of  their  holding  the  requisite  portions  of 
stock ;  and,  after  their  election,  they  must  swear  to  pre- 
serve the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  Bank,  defend  its 
interests,  and  promote  its  prosperity,  to  the  best  of  their 
knowledge  and  ability.  And  the  individual  stock-holders 
are,  previously  to  their  voting  at  an  election  or  general 
question,  to  take  the  oaths  required  by  the  act,  for 
appointing  others  in  lieu  of  the  oaths  of  supremacy 
aud  allegiance;  and  also  to  swear  that,  to  the  best 
of  their  understanding,  they  will  act  so  as  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  corporation.  The  governors  and  directors 
are  likewise  authorised  to  administer  an  oath  to  all  Infe- 
rior agents  or  servants,  to  bind  them  to  a  faithful  dis- 
charge of  their  duty  in  their  respective  stations. 

Four  general  courts  are  regularly  held  in  April,  .July, 
September,  and  December;  but  a  general  court  may  be 
called  upon  any  particular  occasion,  on  the  requisition  of 
nine  or  more  stock-holders. 

The  directors,  who  make  a  dividend  of  three  and  a  half 
per  cent,  every  half  year,  annually  declare  what,  beyond 
this,  their  profits  will  justify  dividing ;  and  the  participa- 
tion, before  it  can  have  effect,  must  be  sanctioned  by  a 
general  court  of  proprietors.  They  are  also  confined  to 
make  such  division  from  such  lawful  commerce  as  they 
may  carry  on. 

Any  person  may  open  a  mere  cash-account  at  the  Bank, 
upon  paying  in  five  hundred  pounds ;  but,  in  order  to  be 
admitted  to  a  discount  account,  application  must  be 
made  to  a  director,  for  the  purpose  of  the  request  being 
laid  before  the  court  of  directors.  The  smallest  bills 
discounted  by  the  Bank  of  England,  where  the  drawer 
and  acceptor  both  reside  in  London,  are  of  one  hundred 
pounds,  and  these  are  discounted  but  on  one  day  in  each 
week;  but  bills  from  the  country,  on  persons  resident  in 
London,  are  discounted,  of  any  inferior  amount,  where 
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offered  by  persons  who  hold  discount-accounts,  and  on 
any  day,  except  Sunday.  Either  town  or  country  bills, 
however,  must  be  made  payable  either  from  a  cash-ac- 
count in  the  bank,  or  with  some  banker. 

The  East-India  Company  is  a  "  united  company  of 
merchants  trading  to  the  East-Indies,  or  into  and  from 
die  East-Indies,  in  the  countries  and  parts  of  Asia  and 
Africa ;  and  into  and  from  the  islands,  ports,  havens, 
cities,  creeks,  towns,  and  places,  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  or  any  of  them,  from  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good- 
Hope  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  where  any  trade  or 
traffic  of  merchandise  is  or  ma)'  be  used,  and  had ;  and 
to  and  from  every  of  them." 

"  This  company,"  says  a  contemporary  writer,  "  was 
originally  established  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  in  the 
year  1600,  with  a  capital  of  seventy-two  thousand  pounds, 
divided  into  fifty  pound  shares;  and  its  first  fleet  con- 
sisted of  five  ships,  of  from  one  hundred  and  thirty  to 
six  hundred  tons  burthen,  collectively  carrying  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  men,  and  being  of  the  value  of  twenty- 
seven  thousand  pounds.  So  small  was  the  beginning  of 
an  establishment  which  now  possesses  such  extensive  ter- 
ritories and  immense  revenues  ! 

**  The  capital  of  the  company  was  subsequently  en- 
larged to  two  hundred  thousand  pounds;  and,  in  the  tenth 
of  William  III.,  to  two  millions  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds. 

"  In  the  year  1708,  they  advanced  the  sum  of  one 
million  to  Queen  Anne,  as  a  loan,  for  the  extension  of 
their  term  in  the  exclusive  trade  of  fifteen  years ;  and 
thus  their  nominal  trading  capital,  on  which  the  dividend 
was  made,  became  advanced  to  three  millions  two  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds. 

"In  1712,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  repealing 
ell  former  provisions,  and  right  of  determining  their  trade 
or  incorporation,  but  with  power  for  the  public  to  redeem 
the  debt  due  to  the  company  at  any  time  after  the  month 
of  September,  1733.  They  again  submitted  themselves 
to  parliament  in  1730,  and  purchased  a  continuance  of 
their  charter  for  an  exclusive  trade,  till  1766,  by  giving 
the  public  a  premium  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds ; 
and  by  agreeing  to  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  to 
four  per  cent,  on  the  debt  due  to  them  of  three  millions 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

"  In  1744,  they  contracted  for  and  obtained  a  further 
addition  of  fourteen  years  exclusive  trade,  for  which  they 
lent  to  the  public  one  million,  at  three  per  cent.;  and,  in 
1750,  they  agreed,  by  statute  of  23  Geo.  II.  c.  22,  to  a 
further  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  former 
debt  to  three  per  cent. 

"  Thus  grew  the  debt  of  four  millions  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  from  the  public  to  the  company,  which 
is  now  consolidated  with  the  three  per  cent.  Bank  An- 
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nuities.  But  the  company's  capital,  or  .nominal  sum,  ly 
which  their  dividends  were  governed,  continued,  as  before, 
at  three  millions  two  hundred  thousand  pounds;  the  mil- 
lion last  lent  having  been  raised  by  their  bonds,  and  there- 
fore not  being  added  to  their  former  capital. 

"  The  next  renewal  was  made  by  contract  with  the 
public  by  statute  21  Geo.  III.,  c.  65,  when  a  further 
term,  determining  in  1 794,  was  granted  in  the  exclusive 
trade,  on  payment  of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  in 
discharge  of  all  claims  on  the  company  by  the  public, 
previous  to  March  1,  1781.  But  it  was  provided  that, 
after  payment  of  a  yearly  dividend  of  eight  per  cent,  to 
the  holders  of  India  stock,  the  surplus  of  all  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  trade  and  revenue  should  be  applied,  three- 
fourth  parts  to  the  use  of  the  public,  and  the  remaining 
fourth  to  the  use  of  the  company. 

"  But  the  debts  incurred  by  the  company,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  wars  subsisting  in  India  at  and  after  that 
period,  prevented  any  such  surplus  arising,  and  these 
debts  and  the  compulsory  clause  of  an  act  of  1784,  by 
which  they  were  obliged  to  keep  a  sufficient  stock  of  teas 
in  their  warehouses  for  one  year's  consumption,  rendered 
!  it  necessary  for  them  to  enlarge  their  capital,  by  new 
subscriptions,  to  five  millions,  for  which  they  had  the 
sanction  of  parliament  granted  them  by  statute  26  Geo. 
III.  c.  62,  explained  by  the  statutes  SI  Geo.  III.  c.  1  I, 
and  29  Geo.  III.  c.  65- 

"  In  1783,  the  public  agreed  to  forego  any  participa- 
tion of  the  funds  of  the  company,  under  the  said  statute 
21  Geo.  III.  c.  65,  until  certain  debts  should  be  dis- 
charged; and,  by  the  relief  act  of  1784,  the  participation, 
as  settled  in  1781,  was  to  be  resu.ned  as  soon  as  the  debts 
therein  specified  were  paid,  and  the  bond-debt  reduced  to 
a  million  and  a  half. 

"  By  statute  33  Geo.  III.  c.  52,  the  company's  term 
was  extended  for  twenty  years,  from  March  1,  1794, 
subject  to  be  determined  at  or  after  that  period,  on  three 
years'  previous  notice  by  parliament,  signified  by  the 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  subject,  however,  as 
to  the  trade  to  and  from  India,  to  certain  limitations,  in 
favour  of  such  private  merchants  as  might  choose  to  trade 
thither.  And,  in  1813,  a  turther  renewal  of  the  charter 
was  granted  by  parliament. 

"  The  affairs  of  this  company  are  managed  by  twenty- 
four  directors,  including  the  chairman  and  deputy-chair- 
man; six  of  these  go  out  every  year,  but  may  be  re- 
elected ;  the  directors  are  chosen  by  the  proprietors,  who, 
in  order  to  be  qualified  to  vote,  when  a  show  of  hands  is 
called  for,  must  have  possessed  for  twelve  months  five 
hundred  pounds  stock;  when  by  ballot,  one  thousand 
pounds  stock.  The  possession  of  three  thousand  pounds 
stock  entitles  a  proprietor  to  two  votes ;  six  thousand 
pounds,  to  three  votes ;  and  teu  thousand  pounds,  to  four ; 
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which  is  the  greatest  number  that  can  be  given  by  any 
individual  member.. 

Any  person,  whether  native  or  foreigner,  may  become 
a  proprietor  by  purchasing  stock ;  and,  in  general  courts, 
the  most  perfect  equality  is  acknowledged. 

In  order  to  be  qualified  to  become  a  director,  or  chair- 
man, the  candidate  must  possess  two  thousand  pounds  stock. 

Courts  of  directors  are  regularly  held  once  a  week,  but 
are  sometimes  more  frequent,  being  summoned  as  occa- 
sion may  require. 

Out  of  the  body  of  members  are  cliosen  different  com- 
mittees, winch  have  the  peculiar  inspection  of  the  trea- 
sury, warehouses,  shipping,  accounts,  law-suits,  purchases, 
correspondence,  &c.  There  are  likewise  a  committee  to 
prevent  an  excess  of  private  trade,  and  a  committee  of 
secrecy. 

The  bulk  of  the  company's  exports  consists  of  cam- 
blets,  cloth,  and  other  woollen  goods,  of  which  they  are 
by  charter  obliged  to  send  out  a  great  quantity  annually  ; 
metals,  particularly  tin,  lead,  and  copper ;  naval  and 
military  stores,  and  silver  bullion  ;  clocks,  toys,  Sic. 

They  have  the  power  to  license  whom  they  please  to 
trade  to  or  m  the  Last-Indies ;  and  frequently  grant  per- 
mission tc  their  own  servants  to  remit  home  their  fortunes 
in  merchandise,  for  which  freightage  is  paid  to  the  com- 
pany. 

The  goods  which  they  import  from  India  consist  piin- 
cipally  of  muslins,  calicoes,  and  other  piece-goods,  raw 
silk,  cotton,  indigo,  hemp,  flax,  saltpetre,  pepper,  opium, 
and  various  diugs;  with  coffee,  carried  by  the  Arab 
traders  to  India,  or  brought  thither  in  back  freight  of 
country-ships  from  Mocha  ;  and,  from  China,  tea,  nan- 
keens, &.C. 

"  The  temporary  lights  of  this  company,"  says  the 
author  before  quoted,  "  consist  in  the  exclusive  trade  with 
India  j  and  in  the  administration  of  the  government  and 
revenues  of  the  territories  in  India,  acquired  by  their  con- 
quests during  their  term  in  the  exclusive  trade,  subject  to 
the  restrictions  contained  in  the  several  statutes  which  vest 
that  adtfiinisiiation  in  them. 

"The  rights  which  they  possess  in  perpetuity  are,  to 
be  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  with  perpetual  succes- 
sion ;  to  purchase,  acquire,  and  dispose  at  will,  of  lands 
and  tenements  in  Gieat  Britain,  to  the  extent  of  ten 
thousand  pounds  per  annum ;  to  make  settlements  to  anv 
extent  within  the  limits  of  their  exclusive  trade  ;  to  build 
forts  and  fortifications;  appoint  governors;  erect  courts  of 
judicature;  coin  money;  raise,  train,  and  muster  forces  at 
sea  and  land;  repel  wrongs  and  injuries ;  make  reprisals 
on  the  invaders  or  disturbers  of  their  peace;  and  continue 
to  trade,  within  the  same  limits,  with  a  joint  stock,  for 
ever;  although  their  exclusive  right  tf  trading  shall  be 
determined  by  parliament." 
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South-Sea  Company. — During  the  protracted  war  with 
France,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  payment  of  the 
sailors  in  the  royal  navy  being  neglected,  and  they  re- 
ceiving tickets  in  lieu  of  money,  were  frequently  obliged 
to  sell  those  tickets  to  avaricious  men,  at  a  discount  of 
forty,  or  even  fifty,  per  cent.  By  this  and  other  means, 
the  debt  of  the  nation,  unprovided  for  by  parliament,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  these  usurers.  The  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  therefore,  proposed  a  scheme  to  allow  the 
proprietors  of  there  debts  and  deficiencies  six  per  cent, 
per  annum,  and  to  incorporate  them,  in  order  to  their 
carrying  on  a  trade  to  the  South-Sea,  and  they  were  ac- 
cordingly incorporated  under  the  style  of  "  The  Gover- 
nor and  Company  of  Merchants  of  Great  Britain  trading 
to  the  South-Seas,  and  other  parts  of  America,  and  for 
encouraging  the  South  W  hale- Fishery,"  tic. 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  any  serious  idea  of 
forming  a  settlement  on  the  coast  of  South-America, 
which  was  what  served  to  flatter  the  expectations  of  the 
people,  had,  at  this  time,  entered  into  the  minds  of  the 
I  ministry.  It  was  never  carried  into  execution,  nor  has 
any  trade  been  undertaken  by  the  companv,  except  the 
Assiento,  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  for  sup- 
plying the  Spaniards  with  negroes.  Of  this  right  the 
company  was  at  length  deprived,  in  1748,  by  the  ticaty 
between  England  and  Spain  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  the  com- 
|-any  receiving  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
in  lieu  of  all  other  claims. 

In  17  11,  the  capital  of  this  company  was  nine  millions 
one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  pounds ;  and  the  allowance  for  management, 
eight  thousand  pounds  per  annum;  but,  in  1713,  it  was 
increased  to  ten  millions,  by  the  addition  of  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  thousand  and  thirty-two  pounds, 
consisting  chiefly  of  interest  payable  on  the  former  sum. 
The  interest  on  this  increased  capital  continued  at  six  per 
cent,  until  Midsummer,  1718,  when,  in  pursuance  of  an 
act  of  the  preceding  year,  it  was  reduced  to  five  per  cent. 
In  17  19,  in  consequence  of  aH  advance  to  government,  and 
the  proprietors  of  lottery-annuities,  granted  in  1710,  for 
thirty-two  years,  accepting  South-Sea  stock  in  lieu  thereof, 
and  of  all  arrears  thereon,  the  capital  of  the  company  was 
increased  to  eleven  millions  seven  hundred  and  forty-six 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-four  pounds,  with  an 
additional  allowance  to  the  former  eight  thousand  pounds, 
of  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  pounds 
per  annum  for  management.  At  this  period  the  scheme 
was  projected  of  reducing  all  the  public  funds  into  one; 
for  effecting  which,  an  act  was  passed  on  the  7th  of  April, 
1720,  authorising  the  South-Sea  Company  to  take  in, 
either  by  subscription  or  purchase,  the  irredeemable  debts 
of  the  nation,  consisting  of  six  hundred  and  sixty-one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  per  annum 
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Long  Annuities,  for  eighty-nine,  ninety-six,  and  ninety- 
nine  years ;  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand 
two  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  per  annum  Lottery  An- 
nuities, for  thirty-tw  o  years ;  also  the  redeemable  debts, 
amounting  to  eleven  millions  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  bearing  five 
per  cent,  interest;  and  four  millions  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty  pounds, 
bearing  four  per  cent,  interest,  at  such  rates  as  should  be 
agreed  upon  between  the  company  and  the  respective 
proprietors;  and  for  this  purpose  they  were  empowered 
to  raise  money  either  by  calls  upon  their  members,  by 
annuities,  bonds,  or  bills,  or  by  opening  subscriptions 
for  new  6tock;  and  they  were  to  have  an  addition  to  their 
capital  of  twenty  years  purchase  for  the  Long  Annuities; 
fourteen  years  purchase  for  the  Lottery  Annuities ;  and 
cent,  per  cent,  for  the  redeemable  annuities. 

The  immense  advantages  held  out  to  the  public  as  the 
probable  result  of  this  agreement  with  "government,  and 
the  profits  expected  from  the  trade  to  the  South-Sea,  ex- 
cited, in  1720,  such  a  general  infatuation,  that  shares  of 
the  company's  stock  were  soon  sold  at  double  what  had 
been  paid  upon  them,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time, 
they  obtained  the  enormous  price  of  one  thousand  per 
cent.  The  rapidity  of  its  fall,  however,  exceeded  that 
of  its  rise ,  for,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  difference 
of  price  was  more  than  eight  hundred  per  cent,  in  the  course 
of  three  weeks  ;  by  which  multitudes  were  ruined,  and 
such  a  scene  of  distress  ensued  as  may  be  much  easier 
imagined  than  described. 

By  the  agreement  to  which  we  have  just  adverted,  the 
capital  of  the  company  was  increased  by  upwards  of  twenty- 
six  millions :  had  the  plan  completely  succeeded,  it  would 
have  amounted  to  forty-three  millions  four  hundred  and 
eleven  thousand  four  huudied  pounds;  but,  by  subsequent 
regulations,  it  was  fixed  at  thirty-seven  millions  eight 
hundred  and  two  thousand  two  hundred  pounds.  In  1722, 
four  millions  of  South-Sea  stock  were  purchased  by  the 
Bank  ;  and  the  next  year  the  remainder  was  divided  into 
two  equal  parts  of  sixteen  millions  nine  hundred  and  one 
thousand  pounds,  each  ;  one  of  which  was  to  be  called 
the  trading  capital  of  the  company,  and  the  other  to  be 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  "  The  Joint  Stock  of  South- 
Sea  Annuities,"  since  called  "Old  South-Sea  Annuities." 
It  was  afterwards  enacted,  that,  from  the  24th  of  June, 
1733,  the  trading  capital,  which  had  been  reduced  by 
payments  in  1727,  1729,  and  1732,  to  fourteen  millions 
six  hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  pounds,  should  be  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  three 
of  which  were  to  be  called  "  New  South-Sea  Annuities," 
and  only  the  remaining  fourth  part,  or  three  millions  six 
hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  pounds,  was  from  that  time  to  remain  the  company's 
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stock,  the  amount  of  which  has  continued  the  same  to 
the  present  period. 

On  the  £5th  of  December,  1757,  the  interest  on 
South-Sea  Stock  was  reduced  from  four  to  three  per 
cent.,  which  is  the  interest  now  received  from  government, 
but  the  dividend  to  proprietors  is  three  and  a  half  per 
cent. 

The  affairs  of  this  company  are  managed  by  a  governor, 
sub-governor,  deputy-governor,  and  twenty-one  directors  , 
but  no  person  is  qualified  to  be  governor,  his  majesty  ex- 
cepted, unless  he  hold,  in  his  own  name  and  right,  five 
thousand  pounds  in  the  trading  stock  ;  the  sub-governor 
must  hold  four  thousand  pounds ;  the  deputy-governor, 
three  thousand ;  and  a  director,  two  thousand  pounds 
in  the  same  stock.  In  each  court,  every  member  having 
five  hundred  pounds  in  his  own  name  and  right,  in  the 
trading  stock,  has  one  vote ;  if  two  thousand  pounds,  two 
votes  ;  if  three  thousand  pounds,  three  votes  ;  and  if  five 
thousand  pounds,  five  votes. 

The  limits  appointed  to  this  company  on  its  incorpora- 
tion, within  which  they  had  granted  to  them  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  trading,  were  from  the  river  Oroonoko,  on 
the  east  side  of  South-America,  to  the  most  southern  port 
of  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  from  thence  through  the  South- 
Sea,  with  liberty  to  appropriate  all  islands,  ports,  &c, 
which  they  might  discover,  to  themselves.  As,  however, 
the  project  was  not  carried  into  execution,  little  has  re- 
mained of  this  company  but  the  name ;  all  British  sub- 
jects being  now  empowered  to  trade  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
the  western  shores  of  Sou^h-America,  as  well  as  to  fre- 
quent the  South-Seas  for  taking  of  whales. 

The  Sierra  Leone  Company  was  established,  by  statute 
31  Geo.  III.  c.  55,  for  carrying  on  a  trade  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  coast  and  countries  of  Africa,  and  for  the 
purpose,  if  possible,  of  superseding  in  time  the  necessity 
of  the  African  slave-trade,  by  engaging  the  natives  to  cul- 
tivate the  sugar-cane ;  the  provisions  of  the  establishment 
of  the  company  being,  that  it  shall  not  deal  in,  or  employ, 
slaves.  The  term  of  the  charter  granted  to  the  company  was 
thirty-one  years,  from  July  1,  1 79 1  - 

At  its  first  establishment,  its  capital  was  two  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  pounds,  but,  in  consequence  of  many 
unforeseen  expenses,  it  was  considerably  reduced ;  the 
outgoings,  during  the  two  first  years  and  a  half,  amounting 
to  one  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  pounds. 
In  October,  1794,  the  colony  was  attacked  and  taken  by 
a  French  squadron,  and  the  company's  loss  on  this  occa- 
sion was  estimated  at  fifty-two  thousand  pounds.  This 
calamity,  and  the  heavy  expense  at  the  outset  of  the  com- 
pany, obliged  them  to  contract  the  scale  of  their  establish- 
ment ;  while  its  insecure  state,  and  the  employment  by 
the  war  of  those  descriptions  of  subjects  which  were  likely 
to  become  settlers,  prevented  much  its  increase.    In  ad* 
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dition,  the  high  price  of  freight  and  insurance,  from  the 
coast,  during  war,  being  so  much  exposed,  with  the  charge 
incurred  by  the  necessity  of  the  company's  employing 
armed  vessels  for  the  defence  of  the  colony,  collectively 
occasioned  an  expense  far  greater  than  any  commercial 
projects  could  be  expected  to  compensate. 

The  trade  of  the  company  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  successful,  if  the  charges  it  had  to  sustain  of  a  more 
commercial  nature,  be  regarded  separate  from  these  be- 
fore recited,  and  its  extraordinary  losses  by  fire,  and  by 
French  devastations  and  captures. 

11  In  the  year  1798,"  says  a  modern  geographer,  "the 
colony  had  made  a  considerable  progress.  Free-Town  con- 
sisted of  about  three  hundred  houses,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  colony  were  about  one  thousand  two  hundred  ;  and 
at  this  period  three  or  four  hundred  native  labourers,  called 
Grumettas,  worked  for  hire  in  the  settlement,  and  their 
conduct  was  greatly  improved  by  their  communication 
w  ith  the  settlers. 

u  In  consequence  of  a  refractory  disposition  manifest- 
ing itself  among  some  black  settlers  from  Nova  Scotia, 
the  directors  found  it  necessary  to  apply  to  the  crown,  in 
1800,  for  a  charter  of  justice,  which  they  obtained.  At 
the  same  time,  directions  were  given  to  the  commandant 
of  Goree,  to  assist  the  colony  with  what  force  could  pos- 
sibly be  spared,  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  was  voted 
by  parliament  for  American  forts,  and  an  expectation  of  a 
further  sum  of  eight  thousand  pounds  was  afforded  for  the 
same  purpose.  Ten  thousand  pounds  was  also  received 
at  the  same  time  from  government,  as  a  partial  indemnifi- 
cation for  the  expense  which  the  company  had  incurred 
in  settling  the  Nova  Scotians ;  and  four  thousand  pounds 
additional  was  voted  for  the  support  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment. 

"  In  October,  1800,  at  the  request  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  upon  promise  of  repayment  of  the  actual  ex- 
pense of  settling  the  Maroons  from  the  West-Indies  in 
Africa,  the  directors  engaged  to  take  them  under  their  pio- 
tection,  computing  that  the  Maroons,  placed  in  a  new 
town,  at  a  distance,  might  form  some  counterpoise  to 
the  turbulent  negroes  fiom  Nova  Scotia;  and,  in  fact, 
shortly  after  their  arrival,  the  Maroons  were  very  instru- 
mental in  quelling  an  insurrection  which  took  place  among 
the  negroes. 

"  But  while  employed  in  introducing  a  new  system  of 
order,  in  consequence  of  the  additional  powers  with  which 
they  had  been  invested,  a  sudden  and  unexpected  blow 
was  aimed  at  the  very  existence  of  the  settlement,  by  some 
native  chiefs  in  the  neighbourhood,  excited  to  war,  and 
headed  by  two  Nova  Scotia  insurgents.  These  chiefs, 
who  were  all  of  the  Timmaney  nation,  were,  however, 
defeated;  and  the  company  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
a  large  force  arrive  at  Free-Town,  sent  by  some  friendly 
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chiefs;  which,  however,  not  needing,  they  suffered  to 
return. 

"  The  company,  previous  to  the  abolition  of  the  sla?e- 
trade,  had  many  obstacles  with  which  to  contend,  as  well 
from  the  natives,  who  were  desirous  of  the  continuance 
of  the  slave-trade,  as  from  the  traders  on  the  coast;  from 
the  climate,  also,  the  inexperience  of  the  conductors  of 
the  undertaking,  the  too-great  limitation  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  company,  and  the  war:  these,  severally,  for 
the  sake  of  humanity,  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  in  time  be 
overcome,  and  the  philanthropic  object  of  the  company, 
of  diffusing  civilization,  be  finally  crowned  with  success." 

Finances,  National  Debt,  Sinking  Fund,  fyc.]  For 
the  following  excellent  and  judicious  remarks  on  these 
interesting  subjects,  we  are  indebted  to  that  highly  respect- 
able periodical  publication,  The  New  Annual  Register,  for 
the  year  1815  : 

"  The  subject  of  finance  divides  itself  into  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  country,  the  revenue  which  supplies  that 
expenditure,  the  national  debt,  and  the  means  that  have 
been  adopted  to  pay  off  that  debt. 

"  With  regard  to  the  expenditure  of  the  country,  this 
of  course  varies  according  as  the  nation  is  at  peace  or  war. 
In  time  of  peace,  the  civil  expenses  are  the  most  consider- 
able ;  in  time  of  war,  the  military  and  naval  expenses  far  ex- 
ceed those  of  a  civil  description.  From  many  causes,  the 
national  expenses  of  all  descriptions,  during  the  last  war, 
far  exceeded  those  incurred  during  any  former  wars.  In 
the  first  place,  it  was  carried  on  on  a  much  larger  scale, 
both  by  Britain  itself  and  by  the  powers  whom  she  sub- 
sidised. In  the  second  place,  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
preciated value  of  money,  a  much  larger  sum  was  requi- 
site, even  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  same 
force. 

"  The  two  principal  branches  of  the  revenue  of  this 
country,  prior  to  the  French  revolutionary  wars,  consisted 
in  the  custom  and  excise  duties  ;  the  former  being  princi- 
pally levied  on  the  import  and  export  of  certain  articles, 
the  latter  on  articles  during  their  home-consumption.  Sup- 
posing the  rate  of  duty  to  have  continued  the  same  in  both 
these  branches,  it  is  evident  that,  if  they  increased,  the 
increase  must  have  arisen,  with  respect  to  the  customs, 
from  the  increase  of  foreign  trade ;  and,  with  respect  to 
the  excise,  from  the  increase  of  home-consumption  ;  in 
both  cases  indicating  an  increase  of  wealth  in  the  na- 
tion *at  large.  Now  the  fact  is,  that  both  the  customs 
and  excise  have  been  much  more  productive  latterly  than 
they  were  formerly.  The  same  Temarks  may  be  made 
with  regard  to  all  the  sources  of  permanent  revenue. 
|  k"  Before  the  revolution  in  this  country,  the  usual  as 
well  as  the  war  expenses  that  were  incurred,  were  defrayed, 
almost  entirely,  from  money  raised  within  the  year,  from 
the  people  at  large :  of  course,  no  debt  was  incurred  ;  or 
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where  there  was  a  debt,  it  was  to  a  trifling  amount,  and 
soon  paid  off.  Soon  after  the  revolution,  a  different  system 
was  begun.  In  order  to  give  the  wealthy  classes  of  the 
community  an  interest  in  supporting  the  revolution,  the 
system  of  borrowing  was  adopted  ;  and  the  money  thus 
borrowed  was  not  to  be  repaid,  at  least  immediately,  by 
the  state.  The  creditors  received  interest  for  their  money, 
and  had  it  in  their  power  to  sell  that  interest,  the  punctual 
payment  of  which  rested  on  the  faith  of  the  nation,  and 
the  taxes  paid  by  them  : — the  interest  of  the  money,  thus 
borrowed,  constituted  what  are  called  the  public  funds; 
and  the  price  of  the  public  funds  varies,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, from  different  causes.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  national  debt,  it  is  probable  that  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try, as  indicating  the  stability  or  instability  of  the  new 
government,  principally  affected  the  price  of  the  funds. 
They  are  also  still  affected  by  the  same  cause:  but  they 
are  also  affected  by  another  circumstance;  for,  as  they 
partake,  in  every  respect,  of  the  nature  of  a  commodity 
which  is  regularly  bought  and  sold,  their  price  must  vary, 
according  to  the  proportion  between  the  supply  and  de- 
mand :  when  there  is  much  stock  in  the  market,  or,  in 
other  words,  when  there  are  many  people  who  are  anxious 
to  dispose  of  their  right  to  the  interest  of  the  national  debt, 
while  there  are  comparatively  few  who  wish  to  exchange 
their  capital  for  stock,  the  price  of  stocks  must  fall ;  and 
they  will  rise  as  often  as  the  reverse  takes  place,  that  is, 
when  there  is  a  demand  for  more  stock  than  there  is  in  the 
market. 

"  The  mode  of  borrowing  during  war,  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  the  current  expenses  of  the  year,  enabled 
government  to  spend  more  than  if  they  had  confined  them- 
selves to  the  old  plan  of  raising  all  the  supplies  within  the 
year.  This  plan  of  borrowing  for  all  the  expenses  of  the 
year  was  pursued  till  a  few  years  after  the  commencement 
of  the  first  French  revolutionary  war.  At  this  period,  Mr. 
Pitt  resolved  to  raise  part  of  the  supplies  within  the  year 
during  which  they  were  wanted.  To  this  he  was  induced 
by  different  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  frequent  re- 
currence of  large  loans  had  an  unfavourable  effect  on  the 
public  funds.  This  we  shall  easily  conceive  must  be  the 
case,  when  we  reflect  that  by  every  loan  new  stock  was 
necessarily  created,  while  the  ability  to  purchase  stock 
was,  at  least  for  a  time,  diminished,  by  withdrawing  money 
to  the  amount  of  the  loan  from  the  market :  in  the  second 
place,  the  commercial  exertions  of  the  country  were  ne- 
cessarily cramped  by  large  and  frequent  loans  :  and,  lastly, 
the  national  debt  was  greatly  increased.  For  these  reasons 
principally,  and  that  the  generation  which  engaged  in  the 
war  might,  as  they  justly  ought,  pay  more  of  the  burden 
of  it  than  posterity,  Mr.  Pitt  had  recourse  to  what  are 
called  the  war-taxes ;  that  is,  taxes  which,  as  their  name 
implies,  were  to  terminate  with  the  war,  and  which  were 
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raised  not  to  pay  the  interest  of  a  debt  already  contracted, 
or  of  any  loans,  but  to  defray  current  expenses. 

"  Of  these  war-taxes,  that  on  income  was  the  most 
considerable  and  productive ;  it  likewise  deviated  most 
from  the  nature  of  the  regular  taxes  of  the  country  :  the 
other  war-taxes  consisted  principally  in  additional  duties 
of  customs  and  excise,  which,  however,  were  kept  se- 
parate from  the  regular  duties  under  those  heads.  The 
income-tax  was  levied  on  the  principle  that  every  person 
ought  to  pay  towards  the  support  and  exigencies  of  the 
state,  in  proportion  to  his  means ;  w  hich,  of  course, 
would  be  in  proportion  to  the  stake  he  possessed  in  the 
country:  in  this  point  it  differed  from  all  the  other  taxes; 
fcrit  is  evident  that  they  touch  expenditure  only,  not  in- 
come or  property  ;  and  therefore  a  person  of  the  largest 
fortune,  and  who,  therefore,  is  most  deeply  interested  in 
the  support  of  the  state,  may  contribute  very  little  to- 
wards that  support,  provided  he  is  a  man  of  small  ex- 
penditure. 

"  The  income-tax,  being  found  very  productive  at  five 
per  cent.,  the  rate  at  which  it  was  first  laid,  and  being  a 
tax  levied  at  comparatively  little  expense,  was  raised  first 
to  six  and  a  half,  and  afterwards  to  ten  per  cent. 

"  Thus  there  are  two  distinct  branches  of  our  revenue ; 
one  consisting  of  the  permanent  taxes,  and  the  other  of 
the  war  or  temporary  taxes  :  the  total  produce  of  them 
both,  during  the  last  year  of  the  war,  was  upwards  of 
seventy-eight  millions  :  of  this  enormous  sum,  about  eight 
millions  were  expended  in  defraying  the  expense  of  col- 
lection ;  leaving  sixty-eight  millions  to  be  paid  into  the 
exchequer.  This,  of  course,  consisted  partly  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  permanent  and  partly  of  the  produce  of  the 
war  taxes;  and  as  the  produce  of  each  is  kept  quite 
distinct,  the  produce  of  the  former  was  ascertained  to  be 
in  round  numbers  about  forty-four  millions,  and  of  the 
latter  about  twenty-four  millions  :  of  this  twenty-four 
millions,  the  income-tax  alone  produced  about  fourteen 
millions. 

"  The  peace-expenditure  of  this  country  naturally  di- 
vides itself  into  two  branches ;  the  payment  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  national  debt ;  and  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  civil-list,  and  such  part  of  the  army  and  navy  as  it 
may  be  deemed  requisite  to  keep  up  during  peace. 

"  The  national  debt  began  in  the  time  of  king  William  : 
at  first,  loans  were  had  recourse  to  in  anticipation  of  the 
produce  of  taxes,  which  were  imposed  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years;  but  the  produce  being  frequently  insufficient 
for  paying  the  principal  and  interest  of  these  loans,  within 
the  period  for  which  the  taxes  were  imposed,  it  became 
necessary  to  prolong  the  original  term  :  by  this  means  a 
debt  was  incurred,  the  total  amount  of  which,  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1716,  amounted  to  upwards  of  forty-eight 
millions :  this  was  afterwards  reduced,  by  the  operation  of 
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a  sinking  fund,  to  about  thirty-seven  millions ;  and,  in  the 
year  1737,  the  interest  of  the  public  debt  was  reduced 
from  five  to  four  per  cent.  Soon  afterwards,  encroach- 
ments were  made  on  the  sinking  fund,  so  that  the  whole 
sum  paid  off  from  its  establishmcut  in  1 716  to  1739, 
was  only  about  eight  millions:  at  this  latter  period,  the 
total  amount  of  the  national  debt  was  upwards  of  foity- 
seven  millions ;  the  war  which  then  began  increased  it  to 
upwards  of  seventy-eight  millions  :  but  in  the  year  1749, 
government  were  enabled,  by  a  rise  in  the  funds,  to  re- 
duce the  interest  on  upwards  of  fifty-seven  millions  of 
the  debt,  from  four  to  three  and  a  half  per  cent.,  and 
afterwards  to  three  per  cent :  this  increased  the  activity 
a:.d  power  of  the  sinking  fund,  which  must  have  operated 
to  great  advantage,  had  it  not  been  diverted  from  its  proper 
and  usual  purpose. 

"  The  total  amount  of  the  debt,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war  in  1756,  was  upwards  of  seventy-four  millions  ; 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  in  the  year  1763,  it  had  risen  to 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  millions,  exclusive 
of  the  unfunded  debt.  After  the  peace  in  1763,  the  in- 
come of  the  sinking  fund  increased  considerably  ;  during 
ihe  twelve  years  of  peace,  ending  in  the  year  1773,  there 
were  discharged  about  ten  millions  and  a  half  of  the 
public  debt.  During  the  American  war,  the  debt  was 
greatly  increased  :  the  loans  at  first  were  small,  only  two 
or  two  and  a  half  millions;  but,  in  178£,  the  loan  was 
thirteen  m.llions  and  a  half :  the  total  debt  incurred  by  the 
American  war  amounted  to  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  millions  ;  and  the  interest  on  it  to  upwards  of  five 
millions  per  annum  :  the  total  amount  of  the  national  debt, 
funded  and  unfunded,  was,  on  the  5th  of  January,  1786, 
upwards  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  millions,  and  the 
interest  payable  on  it  upwards  of  nine  millions. 

"  A  new  sinking  fund  was  now  established,  by  the 
operation  of  which,  the  total  amount  of  the  national  debt,  in 
the  year  1 79'-,  was  reduced  to  about  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
tight  millions ;  the  annual  interest,  and  the  allowance  for 
the  management  of  which,  amounted  to  upwards  of  nine 
millions.  The  total  amount  of  the  loans,  raised  during 
the  first  revolutionary  war,  amounted  to  upwards  of  two 
hundred  millions,  by  which  a  debt  was  created  of  upwards 
of  three  hundred  millions;  the  second  revolutionary  war 
was  equally  expensive,  so  that  at  its  termination,  in  the 
year  1815,  the  total  funded  and  unfunded  debt  amounted 
to  upwards  of  one  thousand  millions. 

"  Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  pre- 
sent amount  of  the  national  debt;  and  certainly  nothing 
in  this  extraordinary  nation  is  so  extraordinary  as  the 
amount  of  this  debt.  Long  before  it  had  reached  one  quar- 
ter of  its  present  amount,  it  was  confidentially  predicted, 
by  some  of  the  most  acute  men  that  any  country  ever  pro- 
duced, that  it  had  nearly  reached  its  limits,  and  that  a 
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national  bankruptcy  was  at  hand.  These  predictions 
were  falsified  by  the  event;  but,  when  the  expenses  of  the 
revolutionary  wars  were  seen,  and  the  trade  of  this  country- 
was  exposed  to  the  evils  of  those  wars,  it  was  repeated  with 
redoubled  confidence,  that  those  predictions  must  neces- 
sarily soon  be  verified.  Again  the  events  falsified  the  pre- 
dictions ;  and,  in  the  year  1815,  we  are  supporting  a 
debt  of  upwards  of  one  thousand  millions,  besides  raising 
taxes  for  the  regular  expenditure  of  the  country.  The 
only  explanation  that  can  be  given  of  this  wonderful  and 
unprecedented  phenomenon,  must  be  sought  for  in  the 
industry  of  the  country,  aided  as  it  has  been  by  all  those 
inventions  and  improvements  which  render  industry  pro- 
ductive at  the  least  expense.  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
only  explanation  that  will  bear  scrutiny,  and  that  will 
satisfactorily  account  for  the  flourishing  state  of  the  coun- 
try, under  such  a  load  of  debt;  for  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  examine  the  position,  that  as  the  debt  is  owing  to  our- 
selves, it  is  in  fact  no  debt;  since  it  is  plain,  that  to 
whomsoever  owing,  it  must  be  paid,  and  can  only  be  paid, 
like  all  private  debts,  either  by  economy  or  by  increased 
industry.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the 
interest  of  the  national  debt  being  paid  to  people  in  this 
countrv,  and  spent  in  this  country,  necessarily  creates  a 
demand  for  labour,  which  would  not  otherwise  exist:  and 
as  all  labour  supposes  profit,  an  increased  demand  for 
labour  creates  an  increased  source  of  profit  ;  and  thus  the 
national  debt,  indirectly,  contributes  to  the  payment  of 
its  own  interest.  After  the  repeated  falsifications  of  the 
prophecies  respecting  the  inability  of  the  nation  to  sus- 
tain a  greater  load  of  debt,  it  would  be  presumptuous  to 
offer  any  conjecture  on  the  point,  whether  it  has  now 
attained  its  acme,  were  it  not  that  all  parties  seem  agreed, 
that  the  objects  of  taxation  are  nearly  exhausted  ;  and 
that  those  articles  already  taxed,  caunot  bear  any  addi- 
tional taxation.  Under  this  impression,  it  is  certainly 
prudent  to  avoid  increasing  the  national  debt,  if  possible, 
and  to  turn  our  attention  to  every  means  in  our  power  for 
its  reduction. 

**  We  have  already  adverted  to  the  sinking  fund.  It 
will  be  necessary,  however,  now  to  consider  it  more  at 
length,  confining  our  remarks  to  that  which  was  establish- 
ed by  Mr.  Pitt. 

"  By  the  act  passed  in  1786,  for  establishing  the  new 
sinking  fund,  the  annual  sum  of  one  million  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  commissioners,  who  are,  the  speaker  of 
the  house  of  commons,  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, the  master  of  the  rolls,  the  accomptanl-general  of 
the  court  of  chancery,  and  the  governor  and  deputy-go- 
vernor of  the  bank  of  England,  for  the  time  being,  respec- 
tively. This  million  was  to  be  issued  in  four  equal  quar- 
terly payments,  and  to  be  applied  either  in  paying  off  such 
redeemable  annuities  as  shall  be  at  or  above  par,  in  such 
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manner  as  may  be  directed  by  future  acts  of  parliament, 
or  in  the  purchase  of  annuities  below  par  at  the  market- 
price.  The  dividends  on  the  sums  redeemed  or  pur- 
chased, with  the  annuities  for  lives  or  terms  of  years  that 
fall  in  or  expire,  and  the  sums  which  may  be  saved  by  any 
reduction  of  interest,  were  to  be  added  to  the  fund,  which, 
according  to  the  original  act,  was  to  continue  thus  in- 
creasing till  it  amounted  to  four  millions  per  annum; 
which,  it  was  then  computed,  would  be  about  the  year 
1812,  when  upwards  of  fifty-six  millions  of  stock  would 
be  redeemed.  From  this  time,  the  dividends  on  such 
capital  as  should  in  future  be  paid  off  or  purchased  by 
the  commissioners,  with  such  annuities  as  might  after- 
wards fall  in,  were  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  parliament. 

H  The  commissioners  were  directed  by  the  act  to  make 
their  purchases  '  in  equal  portions,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
on  every  day  (Saturdays  and  Mondays  excepted)  on  which 
the  same  shall  be  transferable.'  They  were  empowered 
to  subscribe  towards  any  public  loan,  to  be  raised  by  act 
of  parliament,  upon  perpetual  annuities,  subject  to  re- 
demption at  par;  and  an  account  of  the  sums  issued  to 
them,  and  of  the  stock  purchased  to  the  fust  of  February 
in  every  vear,  was  directed  to  be  annually  laid  before 
parliament,  on  or  before  the  15th  of  February.  The 
purchases  at  first  were  all  made  in  the  three  per  cents., 
probably  with  the  view  of  redeeming  the  five  per  cents., 
if  the  stat^  of  the  public  funds  should  render  such  a  mea- 
sure practicable,  or  of  inducing  the  proprietors  to  agree 
to  a  reduction  of  the  interest  at  the  time  when  they  would 
become  redeemable.  • 

"On  th<-  17th  of  February,  1792,  the  minister  pro- 
posed, for  the  purpose  of  accelerating  the  operation  of 
the  fund,  that  the  sum  of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds 
should  be  issued  in  addition  to  the  annual  million  ;  and 
stated  that,  in  consequence  of  this,  and  future  intended 
additions,  it  might  be  expected  that  twenty-five  millions 
of  three  per  cents,  would  be  paid  off  by  the  year  1800; 
and  that  in  the  year  1808  the  fund  would  have  arisen  to 
four  millions  per  annum,  being  the  sum  tc  which  it  was 
restricted  by  the  original  act.  The  accumulation,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  cease  till  the  interest  of  the  capital  dis- 
charged, and  the  amount  of  expired  annuities,  should, 
together  with  the  annual  million  only,  and  exclusive  of 
the  proposed  additions,  amount  to  four  millions.  But  the 
most  important  improvement  was  a  provision,  that,  when- 
ever in  future  any  sums  shall  be  raised  by  loans,  on  per- 
petual redeemable  annuities,  a  sum  equal  to  one  per  cent, 
on  the  stock  created  by  such  loans  should  be  issued  out 
of  the  produce  of  the  consolidated  fund  quarterly,  to  be 
placed  to  the  account  of  the  commissioners;  and  if  the 
loan,  or  any  part,  is  raised  by  annuities,  for  a  longer  term 
than  forty-five  years,  or  for  lives,  a  computation  is  to  be 
made  of  what  will  be,  at  the  end  of  forty-five  years,  the 
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actual  value  of  such  part  of  the  annuities  as  may  be  then 
outstanding,  and  the  sum  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of 
the  commissioners  is  to  be  equal  to  one  per  cent,  on  this 
computed  future  value.  By  this  means,  the  immediate 
progress  of  the  fund  was  accelerated,  and  future  loans 
were  put  into  a  regular  course  of  redemption. 

"  This  appropriation  of  one  per  cent,  was  to  form  a 
distinct  fund  ;  and  a  separate  account  was  directed  to  be 
kept  of  the  progress  of  each  fund  ;  by  which  it  appeared 
that,  on  the  1st  of  February,  180G,  the  original  fund  had 
increased  to  two  millions  five  hundred  and  thirty-four  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  pounds  one  shilling 
and  nine  pence  ;  and  the  new  fund  to  three  millions  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty- 
three  pounds  two  shillings  and  three  pence.  It  was  now 
deemed  expedient  to  unite  the  two  funds,  and  to  apply 
the  whole  amount  indiscriminately  to  the  reduction  of  the 
total  debt.  With  this  view,  the  former  injudicious  limi- 
tation of  a  fund  established  professedly  on  the  principle  of 
compound  interest  was  done  away  ;  the  usual  annual  grant 
of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  was  made 
a  permanent  charge  upon  the  consolidated  fund  ;  and  the 
whole  amount  of  the  sinking  fund  was  directed  to  be 
regularly  applied  to  the  purchase  or  redemption  of  stock, 
'  so  as  that  the  whole  of  the  several  redeemable  public 
annuities,  now  charged  upon  the  public  funds  of  Great 
Britain,  shall  be  paid  off  within  forty-five  years  from  the 
respective  periods  of  the  creation  of  such  respective  charges 
and  public  annuities.' 

u  In  the  year  1814,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
thought  it  safe  and  proper  to  make  use  of  part  of  the 
sinking-fund  ;  and  this  he  did,  without  infringing  the  terms, 
or  counteracting  the  views  on  which  it  was  established  by 
Mr.  Pitt;  for  by  this  time  it  had  paid  off  an  amount  of 
debt  equal  to  that  which  existed  at  the  period  of  its  esta- 
blishment. 

"  Having  thus  given  a  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  present  sinking-fund,  we  shall  now  consider  whe- 
ther, during  war,  it  was  of  any  real  service  to  the  public ; 
and  whether,  during  peace,  it  ought  to  be  touched,  or  suf- 
fered to  proceed  in  its  operations.  When  the  sinking-fund 
is  explained  to  be  a  fund  for  the  liquidation  of  debt,  it 
may  at  first  sight  appear  superfluous  to  enquire  whether  it 
is  a  benefit;  but  a  little  reflection  on  its  operations,  and 
on  the  circumstances  of  the  country  during  war,  will  lead 
us  at  least  to  hesitate,  before  we  pronounce  it  a  real  be- 
nefit, while  the  nation  is  engaged  in  hostilities. 

"  During  war,  we  have  constant  loans;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  sinking-fund  is  paying  off  part  of  the  national 
debt.  What  then  is  this  but  contracting  new  debts  at  the 
very  same  time  that  we  are  paying  off  old  debts  ?  Would 
it  not  therefore  have  been  a  more  plain  and  simple  mea- 
sure, to  have  done  without  loans,  and  to  have  applied  the 
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sinking-fund  to  the  expenditure  of  the  country  ?  To  make 
the  case  clear,  let  us  suppose  that,  during  each  year  of  the 
last  war,  the  loan  raised  amounted  to  eight  millions,  and 
the  sum  of  national  debt  paid  oft"  by  the  operation  of  the 
sinking-fund  also  amounted  to  eight  millions;  it  is  evident 
that,  if  the  sinking-fund  had  been  applied  to  the  service 
of  the  year,  the  loan  for  that  year  might  have  been  dis- 
pensed with.  The  complex  operation,  therefore,  of  pay- 
ing off  and  borrowing  seems  useless  ;  and,  therefore,  on 
that  account  alone,  ought  not  to  have  been  followed ;  — 
but  it  was  not  only  useless,  it  was  also  expensive ;  be- 
cause the  commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt  were  to  be  paid.  \\  hv,  therefore,  was  this  useless 
and  expensive  measure  adopted  and  persisted  in  f 

**  In  the  first  place,  it  is  said  that  the  stocks  were  thus 
kept  higher  than  they  could  otherwise  have  been.  But 
what  keeps  up  or  depresses  the  stocks;  and  how  were  they 
kept  up  by  the  operation  of  the  sinking  fund?  Clearly, 
by  the  commissioners  going  to  the  stock-market,  and  thus 
increasing  the  demand  for  stock.  But  it  is  equally  clear, 
that  if,  at  the  same  time,  additional  stock  was  created  equal 
to  their  increased  demand,  no  real  benefit  was  done  to  the 
stocks.  The  commissioners  bought  in  annually  eight 
millions  of  stock;  but  the  loan  created  annually  fight 
millions;  therefore,  no  real  benefit  was  done  to  the  stocks 
by  the  demand  created  by  the  sinking-fund.  In  the  next 
place,  it  is  contended  that,  by  the  operation  of  the  sinking- 
fund,  the  debt  is  now  much  less  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  been  :  but  this  is  a  mistake;  for  allowing  that  at  the 
rate  of  eight  millions  per  annum,  in  the  course  of  ten 
years,  eighty  millions  of  debt  have  been  discharged;  yet, 
if  annual  loans  to  the  amount  of  eightv  millions  have 
been  made  in  the  same  period,  the  debt  will  at  the  end  of 
that  period  be  exactly  what  it  was  at  the  commence 
ment  of  it:  the  whole  effect,  therefore,  is  to  render  com- 
plex an  operation  which  ought  on  every  account  to  be 
simple. 

"  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  as  long  as  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  country  exceeds  the  revenue  to  a  greater 
amount  than  the  amount  of  the  operation  of  the  sinking- 
fund,  and  when,  consequently,  a  loan  must  be  obtained 
greater  in  amount  than  the  portion  of  the  national  debt 
paid  by  the  sinking-fund,  the  sinking-fund  is  useless,  and 
an  unnecessary  expense;  even  when  the  excess  of  the 
expenditure,  and  consequently  the  loan,  is  just  equal  in 
amount  to  the  amount  of  the  operation  of  the  sinking- 
fund,  it  is  of  no  use  :  but  whenever  the  expenditure  and 
revenue  are  equivalent,  then  the  sinking-fund  reallv  be- 
nefits the  country;  or  even  when  the  loan  is  not  equal 
in  amount  to  the  sinking-fund.  Thus,  if  the  loan  required 
be  four  millions,  and  the  sinking-fund  eight  millions,  the 
latter  will  really  benefit  the  country  :  but  it  will  benefit 
most,  and  in  the  most  direct  manner,  by  applying  four 
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millions  of  the  fund  to  the  expenditure  of  the  country, 
instead  of  having  recourse  to  a  loan  to  that  amount,  and  by 
permitting  the  other  four  millions  to  operate  as  a  sinking- 
fund.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  as  in  time  of  peace  it 
may  be  hoped  that  the  revenue  will  be  equal  to  the  ex- 
penditure, it  would  be  impolitic  to  touch  the  sinking- 
fund  ;  as  its  operation  then  must  be  effective  and  bene- 
ficial, not  only  in  paying  off  the  national  debt,  but  also 
in  sustaining  the  public  stocks,  and,  through  them,  the 
public  credit." 

Royal  Titles,  Arms,  Orders  of  Knighthood,  cVc]  The 
titles  of  the  King  of  England,  since  the  union  with  Ireland, 
are  as  follow  :  "  By  the  grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain, 
and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,"  &.c.  The  de- 
signation of  the  kings  of  England  was  formerly  his  or  her 
Grace,  or  Highness,  till  Henry  VII I.,  to  put  himself  on 
a  footing  with  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  assumed  that  of 
Majesty ;  but  the  old  designation  was  not  abolished  till 
towaras  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith  was  given  to  Henry  VTIII. 
bv,  the  pope,  on  account  of  a  book  written  by  the  king 
against  Luther  and  the  Reformation.  From  his  German 
dominions,  the  king  of  England  was,  till  recently,  styled 
"  Elector  of  Hanover,  Duke  of  Biunswick  Luuenburgh." 
&c.;  but,  by  the  late  arrangement  at  the  congress  of 
Vienna,  he  is  to  be  henceforth  styled  u  King  of  Hanover." 

Since  the  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in 
1801,  the  royal  achievement  is  marshalled  as  follows ; — 
quarteilv,  first  and  fourth,  Mars,  three  lions  passant  gar- 
dant  in  pale  Sol,  for  England  :  second,  Sol,  a  lion  ram- 
pant within  a  double  tressure,  flory  and  counleiflnry  Mars, 
for  Scotland:  third,  Jupiter,  a  harp  Sol,  .stringed  Luna, 
for  Ireland.  On  an  escutcheon  of  pretence,  ensigned 
with  the  electoral  bonnet  and  divided  per  pale  and  per 
cheveron,  tuarched  into  three  compartments,  are  the  arms 
of  his  majesty's  German  dominions,  and  the  whole  within 
a  garter;  as  sovereign  of  that  most  noble  order  of  knight- 
hood. 

The  motto  of  Dicu  et  mon  Droit,  or  "  God  and  my 
Right,"  is  as  ancient  as  the  reign  of  Richard  L,  who  as- 
sumed it  to  shew  his  independency  of  all  earthly  powers. 
It  was  afterwards  revived  by  Edward  III.,  when  he  laid 
claim  to  the  crown  of  France.  Almost  everv  kins  of 
England  had  a  particular  badge  or  cognizance  ;  sometimes 
a  white  hart,  sometimes  a  fetlock  with  a  falcon,  by  which 
it  is  said  Edward  IV.  alluded  to  the  infidelity  of  one  of 
his  mistresses;  and  sometimes  a  portcullis,  which  was 
that  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  manv  of  the  princes  of 
which  were  born  in  the  castle  of"  Beaufort.  The  white 
rose  was  the  bearing  of  the  house  of  Yoik;  and  that  of 
Lancaster,  by  way  of  contradistinction,  adepted  the  red. 
The  thistle,  which  is  now  part  of  the  royal  armorial  bear- 
ings, belonged  to  Scotland,  and  was  very  significant  when 
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joined  to  its  motto,  Nemo  me  impune  lacessit,  "  None 
shall  provoke  me  with  impunity." 

The  arms  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  differ  from  those  of 
England,  only  by  the  addition  of  a  label  of  three  points. 
His  plume  of  ostrich-feathers  was  occasioned  by  a  tro- 
phy of  that  kind,  which  Edward  the  Black  Prince  took 
from  the  king  of  Bohemia,  when  he  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Poictiers  ;  and  the  motto  is,  Ich  dien,  "  I  serve." 

The  titles  of  the  king's  eldest  son  are,  Prince  of  Wales, 
Duke  of  Cornwall  and  Rothsay,  Earl  of  Chester,  Electo- 
ral Prince  of  Brunswick  and  Lunenburg,  Earl  of  Carrick, 
Baron  of  Renfrew,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  great  Steward  of 
Scotland,  and  Captain-general  of  the  Artillery  Company. 

The  military  Order  of  the  Garter,  the  patron  of  which 
is  St.  George,  of  Cappadocia,  the  tutelar  saint  of  Eng- 
land, is  the  most  noble  in  Europe,  and  gives  rank  to  its 
members  next  to  peers.  It  was  instituted  by  Edward  III., 
in  1344,  under  the  title  of  "The  Sovereign  and  Knights 
Companions  of  the  most  noble  order  of  the  Garter." 

This  order  consists  of  twenty-six  knights,  who  are 
generally  either  peers  or  princes ;  and  of  these  the  so- 
vereign is  the  chief. 

The  decorations  are  a  garter  of  blue  velvet,  set  with 
pearls  and  precious  stones,  fastened  on  the  left  leg,  be- 
tween the  knee  and  the  calf,  and  inscribed  with  the  motto, 
Iloni  soit  qui  mal  y  pense,  "  Evil  be  to  him  who  evil 
thinks,"  which  motto  is  likewise  borne  around  the  shield 
of  the  knights.  They  also  wear  a  star,  which  is  a  cross 
irradiated  by  beams  of  silver,  attached  to  a  broad  blue 
riband,  which  crosses  the  body  from  the  left  shoulder. 
They  have,  likewise,  a  collar,  composed  of  pieces  of 
gold,  in  fashion  of  garters,  on  a  blue  enamelled  ground, 
with  the  device  of  the  order  in  gold,  and  a  model  of  St. 
George  killing  the  dragon. 

The  order  is  a  corporation,  having  a  great  and  little 
seal ;  its  officers  are  a  prelate,  chancellor,  register,  king 
at  arms,  and  usher.  But,  besides  these,  they  have  a  dean 
and  twelve  canons,  with  petty  canons,  vergers,  and 
twenty-six  pensioners,  or  poor  knights. 

The  prelate  is  the  head,  which  office  is  vested  in  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester;  next  to  him  is  the  chancellor,  an 
office  appending  to  the  bishopric  of  Salisbury,  the  prelate 
of  which  diocese  keeps  the  seals.  With  the  exception  of 
these  two  bishops,  all  the  officers  receive  fees  or  pen- 
sions. 

The  college  is  within  the  chapel  of  St.  George,  in 
Windsor  Castle.  The  robes,  at  feasts  and  solemnities, 
are  a  sur-coat  mantle,  high  velvet  cap,  a  collar  of  SS's 
composed  of  roses,  enamelled,  8tc.  The  garter,  decked 
with  gold  and  gems,  and  a  buckle  of  gold  is  worn  con- 
stantly. 

The  Knights  Companions  of  this  order  receive  no  pen- 
sions. 

146.       vol.  ii. 
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The  Order  of  the  Bath  was  instituted  at  an  uncertain 
period  ;  for  while  some  writers  attribute  its  origin  to 
Richard  II.,  Camden  ascribes  it  to  Henry  IV.  in  1399. 
It  received  its  denomination  from  the  practice,  at  the  pe- 
riod of  its  institution,  of  the  kirighis  bathing  before  they 
received  their  golden  spurs.  This  order  had  become  ex- 
tinct, but  was  revived  under  George  I.,  in  1725,  by  the 
creation  of  a  great  number  of  knights. 

The  decorations  are  a  scarlet  riband,  worn  beltwise, 
to  which  is  affixed  the  badge  of  the  order.  This  consists 
of  a  sceptre,  rose,  and  thistle,  and  three  imperial  crowns, 
joined  within  a  circle,  upon  the  edge  of  which  is  the 
motto  of  the  order  in  gold,  "  Tres junta  i?i  uno"  allusive 
to  the  union  of  the  three  theological  virtues. 

This  order  has  recently  been  considerably  extended  by 
the  Prince  Regent,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
extract  from  the  Supplement  to  the  London  Gazette  of 
January  3,  1815. 

"  Whitehall,  January  2. — Whereas  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  Regent,  acting  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of 
his  majesty,  sovereign  of  the  Most  Honourable  Military 
Order  of  the  Bath,  is  desirous  of  commemorating  the 
auspicious  termination  of  the  long  and  arduous  contests 
in  which  this  empire  has  been  engaged,  and  of  marking 
in  an  especial  manner  his  gracious  sense  of  the  valour, 
perseverance,  and  devotion,  manifested  by  the  officers  of  his 
majesty's  forces  by  sea  and  land  : — And  whereas  his  royal 
highness  has  thought  it  fit,  by  virtue  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive, and  of  the  powers  reserved  to  the  sovereign  in  the 
statutes  of  the  said  most  Honourable  Military  Order  of 
the  Bath,  to  advance  the  splendour  and  extend  the  limits 
of  the  said  order,  to  the  end  that  those  officers  who  have 
had  the  opportunities  of  signalising  themselves  by  eminent 
services  during  the  late  war,  may  share  in  the  honours  of 
the  said  order,  and  that  their  names  may  be  delivered 
down  to  remote  posterity,  accompanied  by  the  marks  of 
distinction  which  they  have  so  nobly  earned: 

"  The  Prince  Regent,  therefore,  acting  in  the  name 
and  on  the  behalf  of  his  majesty,  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  ordain  as  follows : 

"  1.  The  Most  Honourable  Military  Order  of  the 
Bath  shall,  from  this  time  forward,  be  composed  of  three 
classes,  differing  in  their  ranks  and  degrees  of  dignity. 

'*  2.  The  first  class  of  the  said  order  shall  consist  of 
Knights  Grand  Crosses;  which  designation  shall  be  sub- 
stituted henceforward  for  that  of  Knights  Companions; 
and,  from  the  date  hereof,  the  present  Knights  Com- 
panions and  extra  knights  of  the  said  order  shall,  in  all 
acts,  proceedings,  and  pleadings,  be  styled  Knights  Grand 
Crosses  of  the  Most  Honourable  Military  Order  of  the 
Bath. 

"  3.    The  number  of  the  Knights  Grand  Crosses  shall 
not,  at  any  time,  or  upon  any  account  whatever,  exceed 
10  F 
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seventy-two,  exclusive  of  the  sovereign;  whereof  there 
may  be  a  number  not  exceeding  twelve,  so  nominated  and 
appointed,  in  consideration  of  eminent  services  rendered 
to  the  state  by  British  subjects  in  civil  and  diplomatic 
employments. 

"  4.  The  said  Knights  Grand  Crosses  shall  be  subject 
to  the  same  rules  and  ordinances,  and  have,  hold,  and 
enjoy,  all  and  singular  the  rights,  privileges,  immunities, 
and  advantages,  which  the  Knights  Companions  of  the 
said  order  have  hitherto  held  and  enjoyed,  by  virtue  of 
the  statutes,  excepting  as  far  as  may  be  altered  or  affected 
by  the  present  decree. 

"  5.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  all  the  present  Knights 
Grand  Crosses,  from  and  after  the  date  hereof,  to  wear, 
upon  the  left  side  of  their  upper  vestment,  the  star  or  en- 
sign of  the  said  order,  although  such  Knight  Grand  Cross 
may  not  have  been  installed;  and,  henceforward,  the  said 
star  or  ensign  shall  be  worn  by  each  and  every  Knight 
Grand  Cross,  immediately  after  his  being  so  nominated 
and  appointed,  provided  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any 
Knight  Grand  Cross  to  wear  the  collar  of  the  said  order, 
until  he  shall  have  been  formally  installed,  according  tu 
the  statutes,  cr  unless  a  dispensation  has  been  granted  for 
the  non-observance  of  the  ceremonial  of  installation. 

"  6.  In  order  distinguish  more  particularly  those 
officers  of  his  majesty's  forces,  by  sea  and  land,  upon 
whom  the  first  class  of  the  said  order  hath  already  been, 
or  may  hereafter  be,  conferred,  in  consideration  of  espe- 
cial military  service,  such  officers  shall  henceforth  bear 
upon  the  ensign  and  star,  and  likewise  upon  the  badge  of 
the  order,  the  addition  of  a  wreath  of  laurel  encircling 
the  motto,  and  issuing  from  an  escrol,  inscribed  "  lch 
Dien." 

"  This  distinction  being  of  a  military  nature,  it  is  not 
to  be  borne  by  the  knights  of  the  first  class,  upon  whom 
the  order  shall  have  been,  or  may  hereafter  be  conferred 
for  civil  services. 

'7.  The  dignity  of  a  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Most  Honourable  Military  Order  of  the  Bath,  shall 
henceforth  upon  no  account  be  conferred  upon  any  officer 
in  his  majesty's  service  who  shall  not  have  attained  the 
rank  of  major-general  in  the  army,  or  rear-admiral  in  the 
navy,  except  as  to  the  twelve  Knights  Grand  Crosses  who 
may  be  nominated  and  appointed  for  civil  services.. 

"  8.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  acting 
in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  majesty,  is  pleased 
to  declare  and  constitute  those  whose  names  are  under- 
mentioned to  be  the  Knights  Grand  Crosses,  composing 
the  first  class  of  the  Most  Honourable  Military  Order 
of  the  Bath. 

[Here  follow  the  names  of  sixty-one  persons.] 

"  Q.  And  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  is 
further  pleased  to  ordain  and  declare,  that  the  princes  of 
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the  blood-royal,  holding  commissions  as  general  officers  ii 
his  majesty's  army,  or  as  flag-officers  in  the  royal  navy 
now  and  hereafter,  may  be  nominated  and  appointee 
Knights  Grand  Crosses  of  the  Most  Honourable  Military 
Order  of  the  Bath,  and  shall  not  be  included  in  the  num 
ber  to  which  the  first  class  of  the  order  is  limited  by  tin 
third  article  of  the  present  instrument. 

"  10.  By  virtue  of  the  ordinance  contained  in  the 
foregoing  article,  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regen 
is  pleased  to  declare  the  following  princes  of  the  blood 
royal  to  be  Knights  Grand  Crosses  of  the  Order  of  tin 
Bath,  viz. : — 

His  Royal  Highness  Duke  of  Clarence, 
His  Royal  Highness  Duke  of  Kent, 
His  Royal  Highness  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
His  Royal  H  ighness  Duke  of  Cambridge 
His  Highness  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
"11.    The  second  class  of  the  Most  Honourable  Mi- 
litary Order  of  the  Bath  shall  be  composed  of  Knights 
Commanders,  who  shall  have  and  enjoy  in  all  future  so- 
lemnities and  proceedings,  place,  and  precedence,  before 
Knights  Bachelors  of  the  united  kingdom,  and  shall  enjoy 
all  and  singular  the  rights,  privileges,   and  immunities, 
enjoyed  by  the  said  Knights  Bachelors. 

"  12.  Upon  the  first  institution  of  the  Knights  Com- 
manders, the  numbers  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  and 
eighty,  exclusive  of  foreign  officers  holding  British  com- 
missions, of  whom  a  number,  not  exceeding  ten,  may  be 
admitted  into  the  second  class  as  honorary  Knights  Com- 
manders. But  in  the  event  of  actions  of  signal  distinc- 
tion, or  of  future  wars,  the  number  may  be  increased  by 
the  appointment  of  officers  who  shall  be  eligible  accord- 
ing to  the  regulations  and  restrictions  now  established. 

"  13.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  as  a  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  Bath  who  does  not  actually  hold,  at  the 
time  of  his  nomination,  a  commission  in  his  majesty's 
army  or  navy  ;  such  commission  not  being  below  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army,  or  of  post-captain  in 
the  navy. 

"  14.  The  Knights  Commanders  shall,  from  the  publica- 
tion of  the  present  instrument,  be  entitled  severally  to  as- 
sume the  distinctive  appellation  of  knighthood,  and  shall 
bear  the  badge  and  ensign  assigned  as  the  distinctions  of 
the  second  class  of  the  order,  on  their  being  duly  invested 
with  the  same  ;  that  is  to  say,  each  KnightCommander  shall 
wear  the  appropriate  badge  or  cognizance  pendant  by  a 
red  riband  round  the  neck  ;  and,  for  further  honour  and  dis- 
tinction, he  shall  wear  the  appropriate  star,  embroidered 
on  the  left  side  of  his  upper  vestment.  There  shall  also 
be  affixed  in  the  cathedral-church  of  St.  Peter,Westminster, 
escutcheons  and  banners  of  the  arms  of  each  Knight  Com- 
mander, under  which  the  name  and  title  of  such  Knight 
Commander,  with  the  date  of  his  nomination,  shall  be  in- 
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scribed.  The  Knights  Commanders  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
bear  supporters,  but  they  shall  be  permitted  to  encircle 
their  arms  with  the  red  riband  and  badge,  appropriate  to 
the  second  class  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath.  And  for  the 
greater  honour  of  this  class,  no  officer  of  his  majesty's 
army  or  navy  shall  be  nominated  hereafter  to  the  dignity 
of  a  Knight  Grand  Cross,  who  shall  not  have  been  ap- 
pointed previously  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  said  most 
honourable  order. 

15.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  acting  in 
the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  majesty,  l:as  been  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  appoint  and  nominate  the  under-men- 
tioned officers  of  his  majesty's  naval  and  military  forces, 
to  be  Knights  Commanders  of  the  most  honourable  Mili- 
tary Order  of  the  Bath. 

[Here  follow  the  names  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-one 
persons,  besides  those  of  eleven  foreigners,  as  honorary 
Knights  Commanders.] 

"  16.  The  third  class  of  the  most  honourable  Military 
Order  of  the  Bath  shall  be  composed  of  officers  holding 
commissions  in  his  majesty's  service  by  sea  or  land,  who 
shall  be  styled  Companions  of  the  said  order.  They  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  the  appellation,  style,  precedence,  or 
privilege  of  Knights  Bachelors,  but  they  shall  take  place 
and  precedence  of  all  Esquires  of  the  united  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

"  17.  No  officer  shall  be  nominated  a  Companion  of  the 
said  most  honourable  order,  unless  he  shall  have  received, 
or  shall  hereafter  receive,  a  medal,  or  other  badge  of 
honour,  or  shall  have  been  especially  mentioned  by  name, 
m  despatches  published  in  the  Loudon  Gazette,  as  having 
distinguished  himself  by  his  valour  and  conduct  in  action 
against  his  majesty's  enemies,  since  the  commencement 
of  the  war  in  1803,  or  shall  hereafter  be  named  in  de- 
spatches published  in  the  London  Gazette,  as  having  dis- 
tinguished himself. 

"  18.  The  companions  of  the  said  order  shall  wear 
the  badge  assigned  to  the  third  class,  pendant  by  a  narrow 
red  riband  to  the  button-hole. 

"  And  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  hath 
been  pleased  to  ordain  and  enjoin,  that  the  said  Knights 
Commanders  and  the  said  Companions,  shall  respectively  be 
governed  by  the  rules  and  regulations  which  his  royal  high- 
ness, in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  majesty,  hath 
been  graciously  pleased  to  make,  ordain,  and  enjoin  for 
them ;  and  by  such  other  rules  and  ordinances  as  may  be 
from  time  to  time  made  and  ordained  by  his  majesty,  his 
heirs,  and  successors,  kings  of  this  realm. 

"  And  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  hath 
been  pleased  to  appoint,  that  Sir  George  Naylor,  Knt. 
Genealogist  and  Blanc  Coursier  Herald  of  the  Order  of 
the  Bath,  and  York  Herald,  shall  be  the  officer  of  arms 
attendant  upon  the  said  Knights  Commanders  and  Com- 
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panions;  and  also  to  command  that  the  officers  hereby  ap- 
pointed Knights  Commanders,  and  those  who  shall  hereafte- 
be  respectively  nominated  and  constituted  Knights  Com 
manders  and  Companions,  shall,  immediately  ifter  such  no- 
mination, transmit  to  the  said  Sir  George  Naylor  a  state 
ment  of  their  respective  military  services,  verified  t  y  theii 
signatures,  in  order  that  the  same  may  be  by  him  record- 
ed in  books  appropriated  to  the  said  Knights  Commander' 
and  Companions. 

u  And  his  royal  highness  has  also  been  pleased  to  ap- 
prove that  Mr.  William  Woods  be  the  secretary  apper- 
taining to  the  said  Knights  Commanders  and  Companions 

"  The  names  of  the  Companions  of  the  said  most  ho- 
nourable order  will  be  published  in  future  Gazettes." 

The  following  notice  was  also  subsequently  published. 

"  Whitehall,  Jan.  C. — His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent,  acting  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  ma- 
jesty, having  taken  into  consideration  the  eminent  service 
which  have  been  rendered  to  the  empire  by  the  officers  it 
the  service  of  the  honourable  East-India  Company,  has 
been  pleased  to  ordain  that  fifteen  of  the  most  distinguished 
officers  of  the  said  service,  holding  commissions  from  his 
majesty,  not  below  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  may  br 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  Knights  Commanders  of  the  Mosi 
Honourable  Military  Order  of  the  Bath,  exclusive  of  the 
number  of  Knights  Communders  belonging  to  his  majesty, 
by  sea  and  land,  who  have  been  nominated  by  the  ordi- 
nance bearing  date  the  2d  instant :  and  his  royal  highness 
has  been  graciously  pleased  to  ordain  that  the  said  officers 
of  the  East- India  Company's  service  shall  enjoy  all  and 
singular  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities,  secured  to 
the  second  class  cf  the  said  most  honourable  order;  and 
that  they  shall  be  governed  by  the  rules  and  ordinances  now 
established,  or  hereafter  to  be  established,  by  his  majesty, 
his  heirs  and  successors,  for  the  government  of  the  Knights 
Commanders  of  the  Bath. 

"  But,  in  the  event  of  future  wars,  and  of  actions  of 
signal  distinction,  the  said  number  of  fifteen  may  be  in- 
creased by  the  appointment  of  officers  who  shall  be  eli- 
gible according  to  the  established  regulations  and  restric- 
tions. 

"  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  has  been  fur- 
ther pleased  to  ordain,  that  certain  officers  of  the  East-India 
Company's  service,  holding  his  majesty's  commission,  may 
be  appointed  Companions  of  the  most  honourable  Military 
Order  of  the  Bath,  in  consideration  of  eminent  services 
rendered  in  action  with  the  enemy ;  and  the  said  officers 
shall  enjoy  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities,  se- 
cured to  the  third  class  of  the  said  order;  and  shall  be 
governed  by  the  regulations  and  restrictions  established 
with  regard  to  the  nomination  and  government  of  the  Com- 
panions of  the  said  most  honourable  order." 

Baronets  can  scarcely  be  said  to  beiong  to  an  order, 
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having  no  other  badge  than  a  bloody  hand  in  a  field  argent 
in  their  arms.  They  possess  the  only  hereditary  honour, 
Jiowever,  under  the  peerage,  and  would  take  place  even 
of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter,  were  it  not  that  the  latter 
are  always  privy-counsellors;  there  being  no  intermediate 
honour  between  them  and  the  parliamentary  barons  of 
England.  They  were  instituted  by  James  [.  about  the 
year  1615.  Their  number  was  then  two  hundred,  and 
each  paid  about  one  thousand  pounds,  on  pretence  of  re- 
ducing and  planting  the  province  of  Ulster  in  Ireland  ;  but 
since  that  period  they  have  been  greatly  augmented. 

A  knight  is  a  term  used  almost  in  every  nation  in  Eu- 
rope, and  in  general  signifies  a  soldier  serving  on  horse- 
back ;  a  rank  of  no  mean  estimation  in  ancient  armies, 
and  entitling  the  parties  themselves  to  the  appellation  of 
Sir.  Other  knighthoods  formerly  took  place  in  England  ; 
such  as  those  of  bannerets,  bachelors,  knights  of  the 
carpet,  and  the  like;  but  they  are  now  disused.  Indeed, 
in  the  year  1773,  at  a  review  of  the  royal  navy  at  Ports- 
mouth, the  king  conferred  the  honour  of  knights-bannerets 
on  two  admirals  and  three  captains.  They  have  no  parti- 
cular badge  on  their  garments,  but  their  arms  are  painted 
on  a  banner  placed  in  the  frames  of  the  supporters. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the 
word  esquire,  which  formerly  signified  a  person  bearing 
the  arms  of  a  nobleman  or  knight,  and  they  were,  there- 
fore, called  Armigeri.  This  title  denoted  any  person, 
who,  by  his  birth  or  property,  was  entitled  to  bear  arms; 
but  it  is  at  present  applied  promiscuously  to  any  man  who 
can  afford  to  live  in  the  character  of  a  gentleman,  without 
trade  ;  and  even  a  tradesman,  if  he  be  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  is  entitled  to  the  appellation.  This  degree,  so 
late  as  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  was  an  order,  and 
conferred  by  the  king,  by  putting  about  the  party's  neck 
a  collar  of  SS.  and  giving  him  a  pair  of  silver  spurs. 
Serjeants  at  law,  and  other  Serjeants  belonging  to  the 
king's  household,  justices  of  the  peace,  doctors  in  divinity, 
law,  and  physic,  take  place  of  other  esquires  ;  and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  all  the  sons  of  dukes,  marquisses,  earls, 
viscounts,  and  barons,  are,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  no  more 
than  esquires,  though  commonly  designated  by  noble 
titles.  The  appellation  of  gentleman,  though  now  be- 
stowed so  promiscuously,  is  the  root  of  all  English  ho- 
nour ;  for  every  nobleman  is  presumed  to  be  a  gentleman, 
though  every  gentleman  is  not  a  nobleman. 

Naval  and  Military  Force.]  For  the  following  interest- 
ing account  of  the  naval  power  of  England,  at  the  earliest 
period  of  authentic  history,  we  are  indebted  to  Charnock's 
Marine  Architecture,  a  work  which  only  requires  to  be 
read  in  order  to  be  highly  appreciated  : 

"  England,  after  being  divided  into  many  states,  as 
was  the  case  during  the  Heptarchy,  having  become  united, 
and  subject  to  the  dominion  of  one  personage  only,  might 
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reasonably  have  been  expected  to  have  risen  so  superior  in 
consequence  to  those  enemies,  who,  when  in  its  disunited 
state,  had  proved  incapable  of  effecting  by  force  of  arms 
any  greater  degree  of  injury  than  that  which  was  merely  of 
a  temporary  and  partial  nature,  as  to  have  intimidated, 
even  by  the  terror  of  its  power,  any  repetition  of  assault, 
or  even  insult.  The  event,  however,  proved  otherwise. 
Its  northern  foes,  allured  by  the  superior  fertility  of  the 
soil,  and  the  plunder  which  their  successes  afforded  them, 
became  the  constant  and  uninterrupted  foes  of  Britain ; 
so  that  the  reign  of  the  peaceable  and  simple  Ethehvolf, 
son  to  Egbert,  was  perpetually  disturbed  by  those  bold 
invaders.  Naval  actions  were  frequent,  but  they  are  so 
variously  described,  that  the  truth  cannot  be  easily  dis- 
covered. A  remarkable  instance  of  this  uncertainty  oc- 
curs in  the  different  accounts  of  a  victory  gained  by  Ethel- 
stan,  the  king's  brother,  near  Sandwich,  in  Kent,  iir  which 
he  took  nine  ot  the  enemy's  ships.  Of  the  writers  who 
have  mentioned  it,  one  asserts,  that  the  Danish  fleet  con- 
sisted of  fifty  sail ;  to  which  number,  another  «dds  three 
hundred.  To  complete  the  wonders  of  this  tale,  a  third 
gravely  declares,  that  the  vanquished  invaders  imme- 
diately sailed  up  the  Thames,  and  sacked  Canterbury  and 
London. 

"  Naval  intelligence  is  in  vain  searched  for  through  the 
successive  reigns  of  the  three  elder  sons  of  Ethelwolf 
The  number  of  the  Danes,  in  spite  of  continual  carnage, 
had  increased  so  formidably,  that  the  Saxons  quitted,  for 
a  time,  the  system  of  offensive  war,  that  they  might  for- 
tify their  towns  and  dwellings  ;  and  the  history  of  those 
reigns  exhibits  only  a  succession  of  paltry  skirmishes  and 
thievish  depredations.  Well  might  Milton,  fatigued  with 
registering  such  trifles,  exclaim,  '  These  bickerings  to 
record,  what  more  worth  is  it  than  to  chronicle  the  wars 
of  kites  or  crows,  flocking  and  fighting  in  the  air?'  Such, 
however,  must  be,  occasionally,  the  painful  task  of  the 
historian. 

"  Alfred,  the  fourth  son  of  Ethelwolf,  at  length  as- 
cended the  throne,  in  the  year  871-  Transactions  more 
important,  and,  therefore,  handed  down  with  somewhat 
more  clearness,  now  present  themselves.  Among  those 
excellent  measures,  in  praise  of  which  historians  have 
exhausted  the  usual  terms  of  commendation,  this  prince's 
naval  regulations,  perhaps,  stand  foremost.  Convinced, 
by  the  fatal  experience  of  a  tedious  and  sanguinary 
warfare,  that  the  expulsion  of  the  Danes  could  never 
be  effected  by  military  operations,  he,  at  length,  turned 
his  attention  almost  entirely  to  his  navy,  through  the  aid 
of  which  he  would,  doubtless,  have  accomplished  that 
great  object,  had  his  reign  been  somewhat  prolonged. 
His  ships,  twice  the  siie  of  the  largest  ever  seen  before 
his  time,  built  on  new  principles,  and  in  a  new  form, 
were  executed  after  models  contrived  by  himself,  and 
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astonished  the  enemy  as  much  by  their  appearance  as  their 
strength.  Conscious  of  a  superiority  which  defied  re- 
taliation, his  first  instruction  to  the  commanders  of  these 
vessels  is  said  to  have  been,  that  they  should  give  no 
quarter ;  and  thus  his  mode,  as  well  as  his  means,  of  sea- 
fight  may  be  considered  as  of  his  own  invention.  But, 
leaving  these  relations  to  the  consideration  of  such  as  are 
fonder  of  conjecture  than  of  fact,  there  are  other  matters 
which  rest  on  better  evidence,  and  will  come  within  the 
compass  of  a  reasonable  belief.  Alfred's  improvements 
in  naval  architecture  stand  so  high  in  that  class  as  to  defy 
a  doubt  on  the  subject,  but  very  few  particulars  can  be 
added  to  the  slight  account  already  given  of  the  construc- 
tion of  these  ships.  Mr.  Selden,  who  searched  all  autho- 
rities, and  whose  sagacity  was  equal  to  his  industry,  could 
only  discover  that  they  were  galleys,  generally  with  forty- 
oars,  and  sometimes  even  sixty,  on  each  side ;  twice  as 
long,  deeper,  nimbler,  and  less  waving  or  rolling,  thai) 
the  vessels  of  the  Danes.  It  is  worthy  of  observation, 
that  the  latter  part  of  this  account  is  in  a  Saxon  chronicle, 
preserved  in  the  Cotton  Library,  and  written  before  the 
death  of  Alfred. 

"  The  naval  engagements  of  this  prince  have,  however, 
been  described  with  some  precision.  It  was  in  the  fifth 
year  of  his  reign  that  he  first  fitted  out  a  fleet,  composed 
only  of  vessels  built  in  the  old  fashion,  with  which  he  at- 
tacked and  routed  seven  of  the  Danish  rovers,  and  took 
one  of  them.  Some  months  afterwards,  the  navy  of  the 
Danes,  which  was  then  stretching  along  the  western 
coast,  was  encountered  by  a  storm  so  terrible,  that  one 
hundred  and  twenty  of  their  ships  were  wrecked,  and  the 
remainder  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  fleet  of  Alfred,  at  that 
time  employed  in  preventing  the  enemy  from  throwing 
provisions  into  the  town  of  Exeter,  of  which  they  had  a 
9hort  time  before  possessed  themselves.  This  good  suc- 
cess produced  a  temporary  peace :  the  treacherous  infrac- 
tion of  which,  by  the  Danes,  was  followed  by  a  sad  re- 
verse of  fortune  to  Alfred,  who,  for  a  long  time,  was  con- 
tinually unsuccessful  in  a  war,  which  was  confined  en- 
tirely to  the  field.  Some  years  afterwards,  however,  he 
again  became  possessed  of  a  fleet,  and  was  victorious  in 
several  partial  actions,  in  one  of  which  he  captured  two 
vessels,  with  two  of  the  Danish  princes  on  board :  but 
the  most  important  of  these  engagements  took  place  near 
Harwich,  where  sixteen  of  their  ships  fell  into  his  hands, 
with  a  great  number  of  soldiers  in  them,  whom  he  put  to 
the  sword.  It  is  intimated,  that  his  fleet,  in  returning 
home  with  its  prizes,  met  with  a  disaster,  and  this  was, 
probably,  of  no  small  consequence ;  for  from  that  time, 
though  the  island  was  continually  surrounded  by  Danish 
vessels,  no  more  is  said  of  Alfred's  naval  exploits  till  the 
period  which  produced  his  great  ships. 

"  These  first  appeared  in  the  year  897,  and  their  first 
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service  was  against  six  pirates,  (as  indeed  all  the  Danish 
ships  might  be  termed,)  of  unusual  strength,  who  had 
infested  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  neighbouring  coasts. 
Nine  of  the  new  shins  were  sent  out,  with  instructions 
to  get  between  the  enemy  and  the  shore :  but  on  their  first 
appearance,  three  of  the  pirates  ran  aground.  The  re- 
maining three,  finding  the  superior  swiftness  of  their  as- 
sailants, desperately  resolved  to  engage  them,  but  were 
soon  overpowered.  Two  of  them  were  taken,  and  all 
the  men  killed ;  the  third,  whose  crew  was  reduced  to  five 
persons,  escaped  with  much  difficulty.  In  the  mean  time, 
those  which  had  run  aground  were  taken  off  by  the  tide, 
but  had  been  previously  so  much  damaged  by  a  part  of 
Alfred's  squadron,  as  well  as  by  the  beating  of  the  sea, 
that  two  of  them,  being  totally  ungovernable,  were  soon 
wrecked  on  another  part  of  the  shore.  As  there  is  some- 
what of  curiosity  in  the  preservation  of  so  circumstantial 
a  detail  of  an  action  at  this  early  period,  it  is  given  here 
at  length.  For  the  concluding  years  of  Alfred's  reign,  it 
may  suffice  to  observe,  that  they  were  distinguished 
by  piety  and  legislation,  by  agriculture  and  commerce. 
Peace,  the  source  from  whence  these  advantages  flowed, 
had  been  founded  by  him,  on  the  only  basis  which  this 
miserable  world  affords  for  it, — victorious  war.  As  the 
latter  had  been  unknown  to  his  skirmishing  predecessors,  it 
must  be  infeired,  that  the  means  by  which  it  was  carried 
on  and  concluded  were  new  and  extraordinary,  and  they 
can  be  ascribed  only  to  his  naval  improvements." 

The  author  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  assures  us,  that 
the  armament  of  Ethelred  II.,  in  the  year  1009,  exceeded 
any  which  England  had  ever  before  beheld  ;  and  as  Wil- 
liam of  Malmesbury  computes  that  of  Edgar  at  four  hun- 
dred vessels,  this  may  probably  have  amounted  to  five 
hundred  of  the  small  ships  then  known.  But  the  devas- 
tations of  the  Danes  and  Normans  occasioned  such  a 
decline  in  the  naval  power  of  England,  that  Richard  I. 
was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  foreign  vessels  for  his 
crusade.  In  the  reign  of  John,  we,  for  the  first  time, 
find  commemorated  a  signal  victory  of  the  English  and 
Flemings,  over  the  French  fleet  of  Philip  Augustus, 
which  was  computed  at  one  thousand  seven  hundred  ships, 
or  rather  boats.  The  English  monarch,  John,  was  the 
first  who,  in  the  pride  of  his  triumph,  ordered  the  salute 
to  be  paid  by  foreign  vessels  to  the  national  flag.  The 
fleet  of  England  thenceforth  continued  to  be  always  re- 
spectable, and  generally  victorious. 

The  following  account  of  the  naval  power  of  England, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  of  the  first  sea-fight  in 
which  an  English  monarch  had  ever  been  present,  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  same  work  which  we  have  already  noticed 
under  this  article  : 

"  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, a  most  interesting  occurrence  took  place,  than  which 
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nothing  can  more  strongly  prove  the  unqualified  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  right  claimed  by  Edward,  and  some  of 
his  royal  predecessors,  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  British 
seas.  War  having  never  ceased  to  rage  between  Philip, 
sumamed  the  Fair,  and  the  Flemings,  the  former  felt  him- 
self under  the  necessity  of  fitting  out  a  formidable  naval 
force,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to  a  noble  Ge- 
noese, named  Reyner  Grimbaldi.  That  nobleman,  using 
his  commission  as  a  pretext,  thought  proper  to  seize,  after 
the  manner  of  a  pirate,  on  a  variety  of  vessels  belonging 
to  different  countries,  merely  because  they  happened  to 
be  bound  to  different  ports  in  Flanders.  This  conduct 
having  excited  a  very  considerable  clamour,  the  kings  of 
England  and  of  France  were  respectively  appealed  to. 
The  complaints  being  heard,  the  two  monarchs  took  upon 
themselves  the  office  of  umpires.  A  regular  commission 
was  accordingly  issued,  to  certain  persons  therein  named, 
to  hear  and  determine  all  matters  then  in  dispute.  To  this 
board  a  regular  remonstrance  was  given  in,  in  the  name  of 
the  procurators  of  the  prelates  and  nobles,  of  the  admiral 
of  the  English  seas,  of  the  communities  of  cities  and 
towns,  as  well  as  of  the  merchants,  mariuers,  strangers 
resident,  and  all  others  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, and  territories  subject  to  the  same,  as  also  the  in- 
habitants of  other  maritime  places,  such  as  Genoa,  Spain, 
Germany,  Zealand,  Holland,  Frizeland,  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, Sec,  setting  forth  the  right  which  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land had,  from  time  immemorial,  held  in  the  sovereignty 
of  the  adjacent  seas,  and  the  power  that  was  vested  iu  them 
of  making  such  ordinances  as  they  should  think  necessary 
for  maintaining  and  ensuring  the  peaceable  navigation 
thereof,  &c.  '  Such,'  observes  the  great  Selden,  'is  the 
•  ibel  of  so  many  nations  manifestly  acknowledging  the 
sovereignly  and  dominion  of  England  over  the  sea,  and 
thereupon  demanding  protection  for  themselves;  and 
whereas  no  mention  is  made  of  this  thing  in  the  histories 
either  of  the  French,  Ei.glish,  or  others,  it  is  no  wonder, 
since  the  proceedings  of  courts  of  judicature  are  seldom 
set  down  in  histories.' 

"  No  other  material  naval  occurrence  took  place  during 
the  life  of  the  first  Edward;  and  the  unquiet  reign  of  his 
son  and  successor,  Edward  II.,  was  little  likely  to  contri- 
bute to  the  prosperity  of  maritime  concerns.  One  event 
onlv  presents  itself  to  notice  as  worthy  of  mention.  Dur- 
ing the  unhappy  disputes  which  took  place  between  the 
king  and  his  consort,  the  former,  enraged  at  the  conduct 
of  France,  who  interfered  in  support  of  his  adversaries, 
sent  orders  to  various  commanders,  and  in  particular  to  the 
constable  of  Dover  Castle,  to  fit  out  ships,  and  send  them 
on  a  cruise  off  the  coast  of  France.  And  these  orders 
were  obeyed  with  so  much  alacrity,  that  in  a  very  short 
time  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  vessels  were 
brought  iuto  the  English  ports. 
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"After  the  deposition  of  this  ill-fated  monarch,  Edward, 
his  son,  who  succeeded  him,  aud  who  lived  to  threaten  al- 
most the  annihilation  of  France  as  an  independent  kingdom, 
continued  for  three  or  four  years,  on  account  of  his  youth, 
entirely  under  the  dominion  of  his  mother ;  but  the  instant 
he  became  emancipated  from  the  trammeIs"of  his  precep- 
tress, he  began,  in  imitation  of  his  grandfather,  to  pay 
the  utmost  attention  to  the  marine  of  his  kingdom,  intend- 
ing thereby  to  secure  to  himself  the  possession,  as  well 
as  title,  of  lord  of  the  seas.  In  1328,  in  maintenance  of 
the  claim  made  by  him  to  the  crown  of  France,  Edward 
became  first  involved  in  war.  His  adversary  was  before- 
hand with  him  in  preparations,  having,  under  the  pretext 
of  sending  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  equipped  a 
considerable  force.  Its  course  was  directed  to  the  coast 
of  England  :  the  town  of  Southampton  was  attacked  ;  and 
though  the  immediate  repulse  of  the  invaders,  with  infinite 
loss,  proves  the  spirit  with  which  they  were  assailed  when 
landed,  yet  the  ease  with  which  the  descent  itself  was  ef- 
fected, sufficiently  proves  the  very  low  state  into  which 
the  British  marine  had  then  fallen. 

"  Towards  the  middle  of  July,  in  the  same  year,  Ed- 
ward having  collected  a  fleet,  consisting  of  five  hundred 
vessels,  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk,  proceeded  thither,  attended 
by  a  numerous  army,  and,  embarking  at  Dunwich  for 
Flanders,  proceeded  to  Antwerp,  where  he  was  received 
with  the  utmost  cordiality,  and,  by  the  advice  of  his  allies, 
assumed  the  arms  as  well  as  title  of  king  of  France.  The 
monarch,  however,  who  retained  possession,  not  intimidated 
by  the  empty  assumption  just  noticed,  entered  into  a 
league  with  the  Scots,  and  made  various  successful  attacks 
on  different  parts  of  the  coast.  Hastings  was  demolished, 
Plymouth  burnt,  and  Bristol  ruined ;  advantages  the 
French  were  enabled  to  gain,  in  consequence  of  the  ab- 
sence of  the  royal  Edward  with  his  fleet.  Even  under 
this  disadvantage,  however,  England  was  neither  dispirited, 
nor  constantly  pursued  by  misfortune.  As  a  proof  of 
the  first,  five  English  ships  being  met  at  sea  by  thirteen 
belonging  to  France,  a  very  unequal  contest  took  place, 
in  which  the  former  defended  themselves  with  the  utmost 
gallantry,  and  though  two  of  them  were  captured,  the  re- 
mainder bravely  effected  their  escape.  As  an  instance  of 
the  latter,  the  seamen  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  thick  fog,  put  to  sea  with  an  immense  number  of 
small  vessels,  in  which  they  ran  over  to  Boulogne,  which 
they  not  only  destroyed,  together  with  its  dock  and  arsenal, 
but  also  burnt  four  large  ships,  nineteen  galleys,  and 
twenty  smaller  vessels,  which  then  lay  in  the  harbour. 

"  The  victory  gained  by  the  royal  Edward,  who  com- 
manded his  own  fleet  in  person,  over  the  same  enemy,  has 
proved  a  matter  of  the  highest  exultation  to  all  English 
historians  who  have  considered  the  honour  of  their  country 
as  inseparably  blended  with  its  victories.    The  preceding 
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events  which  led  to  it  may  very  properly  be  introduced. 
As  to  the  encounter  itself,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
much.  Edward  had  collected  a  fleet,  consisting  of  about 
forty  vessels,  with  which  he  intended  to  pass  over  to 
Flanders ;  but  when  on  the  point  of  setting  sail,  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  from  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  that 
Philip,  his  successful  competitor  for  the  crown  of  France, 
having  acquired  information  of  his  intention,  had  assem- 
bled a  far  superior  force  in  the  port  of  Sluys,  to  intercept 
him.  The  king  was  highly  irritated  at  the  news,  to  which, 
though  brought  to  him  from  other  quarters,  he  for  a  long 
time  refused  to  give  any  credit;  exclaiming,  angrily,  that 
it  was  a  concerted  measure,  in  order  to  stop  his  voyage; 
but  that  he  was  determined  to  proceed,  even  though  he 
should  be  deserted  by  all  his  subjects  ;  and  that  those  who 
entertained  any  fear  were  at  liberty  to  stay  behind.  His 
principal  officers,  however,  asserting  that,  should  they 
proceed,  it  would  be  to  inevitable  destruction, — notwith- 
standing they  at  the  same  time  declared  their  firm  resolu- 
tion to  accompany  their  sovereign,— -the  king's  obstinacy 
became  at  length  shaken. 

"  Orders  were  immediately  issued  to  the  diffeient  ports, 
and  to  London  in  particular,  that  the  naval  force  they 
were  bound  to  send  on  receiving  the  royal  mandate  should 
repair,  without  delay,  to  the  coast  of  Suffolk.  These 
commands  were  obeyed  with  so  much  promptitude,  that, 
within  the  space  of  ten  days,  the  king  found  himself  at 
th»  head  of  a  fleet  capable  of  contending  with  that  of  his 
adversaries ;  while  his  army  was  at  that  time  so  consider- 
ably reinforced,  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  de- 
siring many  among  those  who  had  joined  him  last  to  re- 
turn back  to  their  own  homes.  Contemporary  writers,  who 
assert  they  derived  their  account  from  a  relation  published 
four  days  only  after  the  battle,  under  the  authority  of  the 
king  himself,  say,  the  English  perceiving,  on  their  ap- 
proach to  the  town  of  Sluys,  that  the  French  vessels  were 
linked  together  with  chains,  and  that,  in  the  state  they  then 
lay,  it  would  be  impossible  to  break  their  line,  the  former 
feigned  to  retreat,  and  stood  back  to  sea  for  a  short  dis- 
tance. The  French,  deceived  by  this  manoeuvre,  and 
proudly  considering  their  antagonists  as  retiring  before 
them  in  dismay,  put  to  sea  in  loose  order,  as  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  certain  victory.  Edward,  perceiving  the 
success  of  his  stratagem,  and  having  the  advantage  of  the 
weather-gage,  which  appears  to  have  been  seized,  for  the 
first  time,  in  this  encounter,  as  a  most  consequential  pre- 
liminary point,  immediately  tacked,  and  assailed  the  enemy 
with  such  invincible  fury,  that  they  were  quickly  broken, 
and  completely  discomfited.  Upwards  of  thirty  thousand 
men  are  said  to  have  lost  their  lives  on  the  part  of  the 
French,  among  which  were  a  considerable  number  who, 
fearing  to  fall  by  the  swords  of  their  foes,  preferred  rather 
to  leap  into  the  sea,  and  perish. 
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"  From  all  sides,  say  those  who  have  described  the  con- 
flict, flew  the  death-dealing  weapons  from  the  long  bows 
of  the  English,  the  cross-bows  of  the  enemy,  added  to 
the  javelins  darted  by  the  hands  of  the  furious  warriors. 
On  their  approaching  still  closer,  the  men  at  arms  begau 
the  cruel  combat  hand  to  hand  ;  and,  in  order  to  carry  their 
dire  intention  into  more  dreadful  effect,  grappling-irons 
were  thrown  from  ship  to  ship ;  the  carnage  then  be-came 
horrible,  for  death  raged  on  every  side.  At  this  time,  the 
Great  Christopher,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
English,  was  retaken,  the  greater  part  of  the  crew  who 
defended  her  being  killed  or  wounded.  The  English, 
immediately  on  re-obtaining  possession  of  this  vessel,  filled 
it  with  archers,  and  sent  it,  with  others,  to  attack  the 
Genoese  squadron,  which  consisted  entirely  of  large  ships, 
and  served  on  this  occasion  in  the  pay  of  France.  The 
slightest  circumstances  attending  so  memorable  and  re- 
mote an  encounter  become  extremely  interesting,  and  the 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  English  line  was  ar- 
ranged is  singularly  curious  : — 

"  The  largest,  and  consequently  the  stoutest,  vessels 
were  stationed  in  front;  those  on  each  flank  were  filled 
with  archers,  with  the  exception  of  every  third  vessel, 
which  was  manned  with  a  crew  more  numerous  than  the 
rest,  and  with  many  of  that  class  of  soldiers  styled  men 
at  arms,  for  the  purpose  of  working  a  variety  of  large  and 
weighty  engines,  which  were  fixed  on  board  them,  em- 
ployed in  throwing  immense  javelins  and  stones,  for  the 
annoyance  of  the  enemy,  the  use  of  gunpowder  not  being 
general  at  that  time.  A  second  line  was  formed  as  a  corps 
de  reserve.  The  engagement  is  said  to  have  continued, 
without  intermission,  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning 
till  seven  at  night.  Thirty  French  ships,  which  had  lain 
by  during  the  encounter,  attempted,  towards  the  close  of 
the  action,  to  effect  their  escape  ;  but,  being  immediately 
attacked  by  a  division  of  the  English  fleet,  under  the  orders 
of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  were  all  of  them  either  taken 
or  destroyed.  The  superior  dexterity  and  skill  of  the 
English  in  naval  tactics  appear  to  have  purchased  this 
victory,  the  French  being  at  that  time  very  little  versed  in 
such  contests.  But  the  defeat  was  not  effected  without 
considerable  loss  to  the  conquerors  themselves :  a  large 
ship,  together  with  a  galley  fitted  out  from  Hull,  were 
sunk  by  a  volley  of  stones,  the  whole  of  their  crews  pe- 
rishing with  them.  The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  English 
is  said  to  have  amounted  to  four  thousand  men.  The  king, 
as  it  were  in  triumph,  remained  at  sea  for  three  days,  and 
then,  having  repaired  to  the  intended  place  of  debarkation, 
landed  his  troops,  and  hastened  to  join  his  allies. 

"  It  is  also  remarked,  as  a  curious  circumstance  at- 
tendant on  this  encounter,  that  galleys  and  beaked  vessels 
were  totally  laid  aside  for  the  first  time,  since,  though  the 
use  of  ships,  as  vessels  of  a  different  construction  from 
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galleys  were  then  called,  had  been  partially  adopted  for 
many  years,  yet  in  every  preceding  action  which  had  taken 
place,  even  in  the  Atlantic,  where  the  use  of  galleys  be- 
came most  exploded,  they  had  been  intermixed  with  the 
loftier  vessels,  built  according  to  the  newly-introduced 
system.  On  board  the  latter,  the  archers  and  slingers, 
supplying  the  place  of  the  modern  marines,  were  stationed 
near  the  prow  and  stern;  the  centre  or  midship  was,  as 
before  observed,  filled  with  the  various  engines  then  in 
use,  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  large  darts  and 
stones,  which  were  not  long  afterwards  supplanted  by  the 
introduction  of  cannon.  The  French  fleet  was  divided, 
according  to  the  report  of  some  authors,  into  three,  or,  as 
others  insist,  four  divisions ;  one  of  which  consisted  en- 
tirely of  ships  belonging  to  the  Genoese.  The  whole  ar- 
mament, but  particularly  the  division  last  mentioned,  was 
abundantly  provided  with  every  necessary  engine  and  wea- 
pon, intended  for  the  annoyance  of  their  antagonists  ;  — 
a  point  of  equipment  more  materially  conducive,  perhaps, 
to  success,  in  the  state  of  naval  tactics  at  that  time, 
than  even  the  condition  of  the  ship  which  bore  them  ;  the 
event  of  contest  not  depending  so  much  on  the  excellence 
of  the  vessels  themselves,  or  the  skilful  management  of 
them,  as  on  the  hardy  prowess  of  the  combatants,  who, 
closing  with  each  other,  fought  desperately  hand  to  hand, 
as  had  been  the  custom  many  centuries  earlier,  when  Rome 
was  in  the  zenith  of  its  power. 

u  Father  Daniel,  in  the  account  given  by  him  of  this 
memorable  encounter,  observes,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
vessels  composing  the  armaments  on  both  sides  were  built 
much  loftier,  and  varied  materially  from  galleys,  yet  the 
use  of  oars  was  not  entirely  abandoned.  That  of  sails 
was,  however,  preferred,  except  in  cases  of  necessity,  such 
as  the  failure  of  the  wind,  or  a  wish  to  effect  a  change  of 
situation,  when,  owing  to  particular  circumstances,  sails 
could  not  be  so  readily  made  use  of  for  that  purpose. 
France,  indeed,  had  not  entirely  given  up  the  use  of  galleys 
in  the  Atlantic;  for,  in  a  battle  fought  off  Guernsey,  not 
long  after  the  defeat  just  mentioned,  three  galleys  com- 
posed a  part  of  the  fleet.  Edward  having,  soon  after  this 
time,  determined  to  carry  his  arms  into  the  centre  of 
France  itself,  collected  a  fleet  for  the  transport  of  his  army, 
and  the  protection  of  the  vessels  specially  appointed  to 
that  species  of  service,  which  are  said  to  have  amounted 
to  no  less  than  one  thousand  sail.  The  battle  of  Cressy, 
with  its  consequent  victory,  and  the  surrender  of  Calais, 
after  having  been  blocked  up  for  a  considerable  time  by  a 
fleet  consisting  of  more  than  seven  hundred  vessels,  put  a 
temporary  stop  to  the  naval  enterprises  of  France,  and,  as 
a  natural  consequence,  to  those  of  England  also,  who 
thus  became  deprived  of  the  only  antagonist  likely  to 
contend  with  her. 

"The  relation  of  a  fleet  so  mighty  in  respect  to  nuin- 
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bers,  employed  on  a  service  apparently  of  such  little  con- 
sequence as  the  blockade  of  a  town,  would,  as  may  per- 
haps be  the  case  in  other  instances  where  the  circum- 
stances are  not  so  indisputably  established,  excite  wonder, 
if  not  disbelief,  did  not  the  particulars  given  in  the  pre- 
face serve  to  point  out  the  vast  disproportion  between  the 
vessels  then  termed  ships  of  war  and  those  which  are  at 
present  considered  entitled  to  that  appellation.  Although 
the  armament  alluded  to  is  generally  considered  more  con- 
sequential in  respect  to  force,  though  not  to  numbers,  (if 
historical  reports  may  be  depended  on,)  than  ever  quitted 
the  shores  of  England,  yet  there  are  no  traces  whatever  of 
those  immense  vessels  which  her  sovereigns,  and  even 
Edward  himself,  is  said  to  have  been  master  of.  The 
crew  of  the  Great  Christopher,  by  fair  comparison  with 
other  vessels  which  are  more  circumstantially  described, 
could  not  have  consisted  of  less  than  three  hundred  men, 
and  this  vessel  was  not  the  only  first-rate  (if  the  term  be 
allowable)  which  was  then  in  the  English  navy.  From 
the  roll  of  the  fleet  employed  against  Calais,  it  appears, 
that  the  vessels  in  the  actual  employ  of  the  sovereign  weie 
inferior  in  force  to  many  of  those  which  were  supplied  by 
subjects  ;  although  the  difference,  to  confess  the  truth,  was 
not  very  material,  the  crews  of  the  former  amounting  to 
about  seventeen  persons  on  the  average  to  each  vessel ; 
while,  taking  the  whole  fleet  in  the  aggregate,  they  some- 
what exceeded  twenty.  It  may  be  asked,  how  it  was 
possible  for  vessels  so  diminutive,  as  they  might  at  the 
first  moment  of  consideration  be  deemed,  to  contend  with 
such  enormous  floating  fabrics  as  were  indisputably  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  France.  The  difficulty,  however, 
though  perhaps  consequential,  is  not  insurmountable,  on 
a  little  cool  reflection.  The  amount  of  the  crews  stated 
to  have  belonged  to  the  armament  employed  against  Ca- 
lais comprised  the  mariners  only  :  in  the  account  of  the 
vessel  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  on  board  of  which 
four  hundred  persons  are  said  to  have  been  found  slain  at 
the  time  of  its  surrender,  the  soldiers  are  certainly  num- 
bered as  well  as  the  seamen.  It  is  a  fact  too  well  known 
to  admit  of  controversy,  that  even  in  the  present  day, 
when  the  furniture  and  rigging  of  ships  is  much  more 
complex  than  it  could  have  been  in  the  time  of  Edward  III., 
when  the  rigging  of  the  largest  vessel  of  war  scarcely 
exceeded  the  number  of  ropes  now  used  on  board  an 
ordinary  hoy,  that  thirty  seamen,  with  the  additional  aid 
of  other  men  on  board,  will  prove  sufficient  to  navigate 
a  vessel  capable  of  transporting,  perhaps,  to  the  most 
remote  quarter  of  the  world,  five  hundred  persons.  The 
apparent  difficulty  will  now  materially  shrink  in  its  con- 
sequence; and  those  who  have  been  unable  to  detach  the 
idea  of  conlemptibility  from  a  vessel  described  as  fitted 
for  war  merely  because  it  was  navigated  by  twenty  persons 
only,  will  discover,  if  they  have  candour  and  patience 
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enough  to  pay  a  little  attention  to  the  several  points,  that 
their  opinions,  far  as  they  related  to  dimensions,  hav-  per- 
haps been  too  hastily  formed. 

"  In  respect  to  the  shape  and  mode  of  construction 
practised  at  this  time,  there  is  little  other  evidence  than  the 
rather  vague  testimony  of  coins,  sculpture,  or  uncouth 
paintings ;  all  so  ill  descriptive,  at  least  in  many  points,  of 
the  object  they  were  intended  to  represent,  that  they  might 
be  considered  rather  as  perplexing  than  elucidating  inves- 
tigation. There  are,  nevertheless,  some  points,  and  those 
far  from  immaterial,  which,  from  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  all  three,  appear  too  well  established  to  admit  of  re- 
jection. Although  it  is  evident,  the  whimsical  representa- 
tion of  what  is  called  a  ship,  impressed  on  the  noble  of  the 
victorious  Edward,  (and  in  all  probability  intended  by 
him  to  transmit  to  the  latest  posterity  the  remembrance  of 
his  success,)  can  never  be  considered  as  correct ;  yet  it  is 
evident  from  thence,  that  the  vessels  denominated  ships 
were,  in  point  of  shape,  infinitely  shorter  than  the  galleys; 
that  their  stems  aud  prows  were  considerably  more  ele- 
vated above  the  surface  of  the  water  than  the  midship  or 
centre  of  the  vessel,  which,  from  the  peculiar  shape  of 
the  bow  and  after-part,  caused  it  to  bear  no  very  con- 
temptible resemblance  to  an  half  moon;  the  masts  were, 
generally  speaking,  single,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  exceeded 
two  in  number;  the  sails  were  all  square,  and  the  yards, 
lowering  down  on  the  deck  like  those  of  a  modem 
lugger,  when  the  vessel  was  brought  to  an  anchor,  ren- 
dered the  rigging  extremely  simple ;  for  the  art  of  sail- 
ing by  the  wind,  that  is  to  say,  otherwise  than  before 
it,  or  nearly  so,  was  an  improvement  of  later  times. 
The  frame,  which  formed  the  strength  of  the  hull,  was 
in  principle  similar  to  that  now  constructed,  except  that 
those  which  are  called  the  filling  timbers  were  omitted ; 
to  this  the  outside  planks  were  fastened  with  iron  nails,  a 
custom  prevalent  in  many  countries  some  years  since,  and 
not  totally  abolished  even  at  the  present  moment.  They 
were  not  set  edge  to  edge,  and  the  interstice  filled  with 
oakum,  as  is  now  most  generally  practised,  but  lapped 
over  each  other,  with  a  sufficient  caulking  between  them 
to  keep  out  the  water; — a  practice  frequently  made  use 
of  even  at  the  present  period  in  the  construction  of  cutters, 
luggers,  and  vessels  of  that  description  or  class  intended 
for  light  service.  The  more  mechanical  art  of  joining 
the  different  component  parts  of  a  ship  together  was 
borrowed  at  this  time,  in  all  civilised  countries,  from  the 
practice  of  the  Mediterranean  powers;  so  that  the  only 
existing  variation  consisted  in  the  exterior,  and  even  that 
was  so  trivially  distinguishable  in  vessels  of  the  same  class 
or  rate,  that  the  most  critically-discerning  eye  would 
scarcely  have  been  competent  to  the  task  of  appropri- 
ating, in  a  squadron  collected  from  different  parts  of 
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Europe,  each  ship  to  its  native  country.  The  Genoese, 
indeed,  and  the  Venetians,  whose  example  was  in  some 
degree  followed  by  the  Flemings  and  Spaniards,  rendered 
their  ships  materially  different  from  those  of  other  coun- 
tries; but  the  variation  was  occasioned  solely  by  their  su- 
perior dimensions  and  burthen ;  for,  on  examining  the  best 
authorities  which  the  ravages  of  time  have  permitted  to 
survive  to  the  present  moment,  it  will  be  found,  that 
sculptors,  as  well  as  painters,  could  either  not  discover 
any  variation  in  the  character  (to  use  a  quaint  scientific 
term)  of  vessels  belonging  to  different  nations,  or  that 
they  did  not  think  it  sufficiently  consequential  to  require 
being  marked  in  their  works." 

The  British  navy  is  commonly  divided  into  three 
squadrons,  namely,  the  red,  white,  and  blue,  which  are 
so  termed  from  the  difference  of  their  colours.  Each 
squadron  has  its  admiral :  but  the  admiral  of  the  red 
squadron  has  the  principal  command  of  the  whole,  and  is 
st) led  vice-admiral  of  Great  Britain.  Subject  to  each 
admiral  are  also  a  vice  and  rear  admiral.  But  the  supreme 
command  of  the  naval  force  is,  next  to  the  king,  in  the 
lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty. 

Amidst  a  wide  diffusion  of  liberty,  and  that  individual 
security,  which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  blessings  of 
our  constitution,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  abandon 
the  impressing  of  seamen.  The  army  naturally  supports 
itself ;  for  war,  by  producing  a  stagnation  of  manufactures, 
raises  a  supply  of  soldiers;  but  the  seamen  must  be 
trained  and  innured  to  their  peculiar  element  and  profes- 
sion; and  the  service  being  absolutely  indispensible,  it 
becomes  a  measure  of  political  necessity  to  enforce  it,  if 
not  offered  voluntarily.  This  unavoidable  additional  hard- 
ship upon  a  class  of  men,  subject  to  so  many  toils  and 
deprivations,  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  and  every  endea- 
vour should,  in  justice,  be  exerted  to  render  their  situation 
as  comfortable  as  possible. 

Though  sea-officers  and  sailors  are  subject  to  a  per- 
petual act  of  parliament,  which  answers  the  annual  mili- 
tary act  that  is  passed  for  the  government  of  the  army, 
yet  neither  of  those  bodies  are  exempted  from  legal  juris- 
diction in  civil  or  criminal  cases,  but  in  a  few  instances  of 
no  great  moment.  The  soldiers,  particularly,  may  be 
called  upon  by  a  civil  magistrate,  to  enable  him  to  preserve 
the  peace  against  all  attempts  to  break  it.  The  military 
officer  who  commands  the  soldiers  on  those  occasions,  is 
to  take  his  directions  from  the  magistrate ;  and  both  he 
and  they,  if  their  proceedings  are  regular,  are  indemnified 
against  all  consequences. 

The  subjoined  documents  will  afford  some  idea  of  the 
navy  of  Great  Britain,  both  at  a  time  of  active  warfare, 
and  in  a  period  of  profound  peace : 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  BRITISH  NAVAL  FORCE. 

(From  the  Navy-List  of 'August  I,  1809-) 


Stations, 


D'  >wns     

North-Sea  and  Baltic   

English  Channel  and  Coast  of  France.. 

1 1 isli  Station    _. 

Jersey,  Guernsey,  Stc*  

Spain,  Portugal,  and  Gibraltar  

Mediterranean  and  on  Passage  ...  . 

Coast  of  Africa  ..  ....  ..  

Halifax,  Newfoundland,  cvc  

,,r    .  t    i      C  Lew  ard  Islands  ....... . 

\\  est- Indies  <  ,  , 

(Jamaica,  and  on  Passage. 

South- America  -  -   .  

Cape  of  Good-Hope  and  Southward  


East-Indies  and  on  Passage 


Total  at  Sea, 


In  Port  and  fitting-   

Guard-ships  ...  .... 

Hospital-ship*,  Prison-ships,  &c. 


Total  in  Commission 
Ordinary  and  repairing  for  Service 

Totals  


Building 


Line. 

50-44 

Frigates. 

13 

3 

15 

12 

2 

Q 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

2 

0 

o 

0 

4 

0 

10 

20 

0 

20 

0 

0 

1 

o 

2 

.6 

4 

1 

8 

1 

•  2 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

2 

1 

19 

13 

106 

49 

5 

54 

5 

1 

4 

35 

4 

14 

153 

23 

178 

62 

14 

57 

47 

0 

25 

262 

37 

260 

Sloops  & 
Yachts. 


13 
10 
4 
1 

2 
1  1 
1 1 

0 

9 
12 
3 
0 
3 
4 


83 

86 
4 

Q 


175 

36 
10 


221 


Bombs, 
Fire-ships 


5 
0 
0 


10 

10 
16 


56 


N  f  h  ri  f\  1 1 

Brigs. 

Cutters. 

iun-Ves. 

Total. 

Lug.  &c. 

i  i 
1  t 

O 

10 

68 

5 

1 

18 

58 

R 

u 

o 

O 

J  i 

36 

u 

u 

1 

4 

1 

1 

8 

12 

1 

0 

4 

30 

1 1 

0 

2 

65 

i 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

9 

30 

i  i 

23 

1  Q 

58 

1 

o 

29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

] 

2 

l 

12 

2 

0 

l 

29 

o/ 

J  U 

bo 

433 

95 

29 

16 

339 

2 

27 

0 

0 

2 

57 

164 

42 

106 

851 

15 

0 

6 

200 

12 

0 

6 

116 

191 

42 

1 18 

1167 

According  to  the  Navy-List  for  the  present  month, 
(January,  1817,)  the  Royal  Navy  of  Great  Britain  con- 
sists of 


8 

ships  of 

120  guns 

5  ships 

of 

48  guns 

1 

of 

112 

42 

of 

46 

1 

of 

110 

5 

of 

44 

1 

of 

108 

44 

of 

42 

1 

of 

106 

1 

of 

41 

18 

of 

104 

7 

of 

38 

1 

of 

100 

4 

of 

36 

1 

of 

98 

1 

of 

34 

7 

of 

84 

14 

of 

32 

4 

of 

82 

1 

of 

31 

8 

of 

80 

16 

of 

28 

8 

of 

78 

15 

of 

26 

7 

of 

76 

3 

of 

24 

97 

of 

74 

1 

of 

22 

17 

of 

64 

23 

of 

20 

3 

of 

60 

79 

of 

18 

5 

of 

58 

10 

of 

14 

3 

of 

56 

20 

of 

12 

5 

of 

54 

37 

of 

10 

3 

of 

52 

and  fortv-fi 

ve 

smaller  ves 

7 

of 

50 

sels  of  various  descriptions. 

The  military  force  of  Great  Britain  includes  the  whole 
of  the  soldiery,  or  those  persons  who  are  peculiarly  ap- 
pointed for  the  safeguard  and  defence  of  the  realm. 

"  In  a  land  of  liberty,"  says  a  respectable  writer,  "  it  is 
extremely  dangerous  to  make  a  distinct  order  of  the  pro- 
fession of  arms.  In  such,  no  man  should  take  up  arms, 
but  with  a  view  to  defend  his  country  and  its  laws  :  he 
puts  not  off  the  citizen  when  he  enters  the  camp;  but  it  is 
because  he  is  a  citizen,  and  would  wish  to  continue  so,  that 
he  makes  himself  for  a  while  a  soldier.  The  British  laws 
and  constitution  know  no  such  state  as  that  of  a  perpetual 
standing  soldier,  bred  up  to  no  other  profession  than  that 
of  war;  and  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  that 
the  kings  of  England  had  so  much  as  a  guard  about  their 
persons. 

"  It  seems  universally  agreed,  by  all  historians,  that  king 
Alfred  first  settled  a  national  militia  in  this  kingdom,  and, 
by  his  prudent  discipline,  made  all  the  subjects  of  his  do- 
minions soldiers. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  the  king- 
dom was  left  wholly  without  defence,  incase  of  domestic 
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insurrections,  or  the  prospect  of  foreign  invasions.  Be- 
sides those  who,  by  their  military  tenures,  were  bound  to 
perform  forty  days'  service  in  the  field,  the  statute  of  Win- 
chester obliged  every  man,  according  to  his  estate  and  de- 
gree, to  provide  a  determinate  quantity  of  such  arms  as 
were  then  in  use,  in  order  to  keep  the  peace ;  and  con- 
stables were  appointed  in  all  hundreds,  to  see  that  such 
arms  were  provided.  These  weapons  were  changed  by 
the  statutes  four  and  five  of  Mary  L,  into  others  of  more 
modern  service ;  but  both  this  and  the  former  provisions 
were  repealed  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  While  these  con- 
tinued in  force,  it  was  usual,  from  time  to  time,  for  our 
princes  to  issue  commissions  of  array,  and  send  into  every 
county  officers  in  whom  they  could  confide,  to  muster 
and  array  (or  set  in  military  order)  the  inhabitants  of 
every  district ;  and  the  form  of  the  commission  of  array 
was  settled  in  parliament  in  the  fifth  of  Henry  IV.  But 
at  the  same  time  it  was  provided,  that  no  man  should  be 
compelled  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom  at  any  rate  ;  nor  out  of 
his  shire,  but  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity  ;  nor  should  the 
king  provide  soldiers  unless  by  consent  of  parliament. 
About  the  reign  of  Henry  VIH.,  lord-lieutenants  began  to 
be  introduced,  as  standing  representatives  of  the  crown, 
to  keep  the  counties  in  military  order;  for  we  find  them 
mentioned  as  known  officers  in  the  statutes  four  and  five  of 
Mary  I.,  though  they  had  not  been  then  long  in  use  ;  for 
Camden  speaks  of  them  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
as  extraordinary  magistrates,  constituted  only  in  times  of 
difficulty  and  danger. 

"  Soon  after  the  restoration  of  king  Charles  II.,  when 
the  military  tenures  were  abolished,  it  was  thought  proper 
to  ascertain  the  power  of  the  militia,  to  recognise  the  sole 
right  of  the  crown  to  govern  and  command  them,  and  to 
put  the  whole  into  a  more  regular  method  of  military  sub- 
ordination ;  and  the  order  in  which  the  militia  now  stands 
by  law  is  principally  built  upon  the  statutes  which  were 
then  enacted.  It  is  true,  the  two  last  of  them  are  ap- 
parently repealed;  but  many  of  their  provisions  are  re- 
enacted,  with  the  addition  of  some  new  regulations,  by 
the  present  militia-laws;  the  general  scheme  of  which  is, 
to  discipline  a  certain  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  every 
county,  chosen  by  lot  for  five  years,  and  officered  by  the 
lord-lieutenant,  the  deputy-lieutenants,  and  other  principal 
landholders,  under  a  commission  from  the  crown.  They 
are  not  compellable  to  march  out  of  their  counties,  unless 
in  case  of  invasion,  or  actual  rebellion,  nor  to  be  sent  out 
of  the  kingdom.  They  are  to  be  exercised  at  stated  times, 
and  their  discipline,  in  general,  is  liberal  and  easy  ;  but, 
when  drawn  out  in  actual  service,  they  are  subject  to  the 
rigours  of  martial  law,  as  necessary  to  keep  them  in  order. 
This  is  the  constitutional  security  which  our  laws  have 
provided  for  the  public  peace,  Eyid  for  protecting ,  the 
realm  against  foreign  or  domestic  violence,  and  which  the 
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statutes  declare  is  essentially  necessary  to  the  safety  and 
prosperity  of  the  kingdom. 

"  But  as  the  mode  of  keeping  standing  armies  has  uni- 
versally prevailed  over  all  Europe  of  late  years,  it  has  also 
for  many  years  past  been  annually  judged  necessary  by 
the  legislature,  for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  the  defence 
of  the  possessions  of  the  crown,  aod  the  preservation  of 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  to  maintain,  even  in 
time  of  peace,  a  standing  body  of  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  crown ;  who  are,  however,  ipso  facto,  dis- 
banded at  the  expiration  of  every  year,  unless  continued 
by  parliament. 

"  The  army  of  England  has  lately  engrossed  a  consider- 
able share  in  the  population." 

In  the  year  1808,  the  number  of  men  in  the  army  was 
one  hundred  and  eighty-three  thousand  ;  which  number,  by 
vote  of  parliament  iu  the  following  year,  to  complete  the 
regiments,  was  increased  by  an  allowance  of  thirty-six 
thousand  men  to  enter  from  the  militia. 

On  the  21st  of  February,  1809,  it  was  stated  by  the 
secretary  at  war,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  num- 
ber of  effective  men  in  the  army  in  Great  Britain  was 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-two,  exclusive  of  the  infantiy  and  cavalrv  in  the 
different  British  settlements  abroad. 

The  establishment  of  the  army,  at  this  period,  which 
we  have  selected  as  a  time  of  active  service,  was  as 
follows : — 

OF  BRITISH  FORCE. 

ARTILLERY. 

1  Royal  regiment  of  artillery,  con- 
sisting of  10  battalions,  of  1000 
each   10,000 

1  Horse-brigade,  of     1,500 

The  waggon-train    1,200 

Total  of  British  artillery..    12,700 

CAVALRY. 

2  Regiments  of  life-guards   841 

The  royal  horse-guards,  or  the  blues  654 

Total  of  household  troops..      ■   1,495 

7  Regiments  of  heavy  horse,  dragoon 

guards    6,120 

25  Regiments  of  light  dragoons   21,250 

Total  of  British  cavalrv    27,370 

INFANTRY. 

103  Regiments,  consisting  of  175  bat- 
talions of  800 men  each  140,000 

8  West-India  regiments  _e 

The  York  rangers  |  « 

The  West-India  rangers.. 

3  Cev  Ion  regiments  .  . 

8  Garrison  battalions  .  y 

12  Royal  veteran  battalions...  '  5  32>000 
5  Battalions  in  North-America 

and  the  Isle  of  Man  

The  Cape  regiment  

The  Royal  A  tncan  corps.  m-* 

Total  of  British  infantry.-   172,000 
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Total  of  the  British  force  in  the 

army  of  the  line   213,565 

71  Regiments  of  Militia,  consisting  of   109,000 

Local  militia,  on  the  28th  March,  1809-  195,161 

Total  of  British  force  '   517,726 


OF  FOREIGN  FORCE  IN  BRITISH  PAY. 
The  King's  German  legion,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  Hano- 
verian subjects  of  his  majesty. 

ARTILLERY. 

One  regiment  of  artillery  1,200 

CAVALRY. 

2  Regiments  of  heavy  dragoons  1  ^ 

3  Ditto  of  light  dragoons  y  ' 

INFANTRY. 


8  Battalions  of  the  line   )  16  000 

2  Ditto  of  light  infantry  j 

Total  of  the  German  legion  


20,000 


OTHER  FOREIGN  FORCE. 

One  regiment  of  artillery..    450 

Rolle's  regiment  -   ^\ 

Meuron's  

Watteville's  

Chasseurs  Britanniques  

Dillon's  5,850 

York  volunteers  ...   — 

Royal  Corsican  rangers  .  — 

Royal  regiment  of  Malta  

Sicilian  regiment  .  -. 

Total  of  foreign  force  in  British  pay 


ca 

Ox 

o 

83 


27,100 


Total  force  of  the  country,  including  the  militia, 

local  militia,  8cc  _.   544,826 

And  to  this  great  and  efficient  force  were  superadded 
nearly  two  hundred  thousand  volunteers,  who  were  armed, 
equipped,  and  taught  the  manoeuvring  requisite  to  fit  them 
for  the  field,  in  consequence  of  Buonaparte's  menace  of 
invading  this  land  of  liberty. ~  - s  *v    -  •- 

Inhabitants,  Customs,  Manners,  #c]  Englishmen,  in 
their  persons,  are  generally  well-sized,  regularly  featured, 
and  florid  in  their  complexions.    It  is  natural  to  con- 
clude, however,  that  the  vast  number  of  foreigners  that 
have  intermarried  with  the  natives,  have  given  a  cast  to 
their  persons  and  complexions,  different  from  those  of 
their  ancestors.     The  women,  in  their  shape,  features, 
and  complexion,  appear  so  graceful,  that  England  may 
be  termed  the  native  country  of  female  beauty.    But,  be- 
side the  external  graces,  so  peculiar  to  the  women  in 
England,  they  are  still  more  to  be  valued  for  their  pru- 
dence, conjugal  and  mutual  tenderness,  and  all  the  en- 
gaging duties  of  domestic  life. 

The  surprise  of  foreigners  is  excited  by  the  simplicity 
of  the  English  dress,  which,  even  among  the  great,  is  very 
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plain,  except  on  days  of  court  /estivity.  The  dress  of 
the  ladies  is  rather  elegant  than  splendid,  and  they  assume 
much  of  the  Grecian  ease  and  elegance.  The  people,  in 
general,  are  neat  in  their  apparel,  and  the  appearance  of  a 
tradesman  or  mechanic,  on  particular  occasions,  is  an  in- 
dication of  industry  and  decency. 

The  singularity  of  customs  in  England  has  been  ge- 
nerally remarked  by  intelligent  foreigners,  as  well  as  our 
own  ethic  writers,  who  have  attempted  to  deduce  the 
sources  from  moral  and  physical  causes ;  estimating,  as 
the  first,  the  freedom  diffused  over  the  country,  which  per- 
mits the  indulgence  of  individual  inclination  ;  and  recurring 
for  the  latter  to  the  perpetual  variations  of  the  climate, 
producing  the  effects  of  electric  sympathy  on  the  animal 
spirits. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  English,  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry 
VIH.,  will,  no  doubt,  be  acceptable  to  the  reader. 

"  The  manners  of  the  English,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.,  though  comparatively  rude,  attained  to  consider- 
able refinement;  of  which,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  as- 
certain the  precise  degree,  and  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
minute  gradations.  Foreigners,  who  visited  the  country, 
have  transmitted  a  favourable  report  of  the  inhabitants; 
and  Polydore  Virgil,  with  a  visible  partiality,  pronounces 
that  theirs  resembled  the  Italian  manners;  but  Erasmus 
informs  us,  that  their  maimers  participated  of  those  nations 
from  whom  they  originated,  exhibiting  a  mixture  neither 
so  refined  as  the  French,  nor  so  rude  as  the  German.  The 
resort  of  foreigners  was  considerable,  and,  apparently,  ac- 
ceptable to  all  ranks,  the  plebeians  excepted,  who,  like 
their  mastiffs,  were  noted  for  their  antipathy  to  strangers. 
The  nobility  and  gentlemen  of  opulence  began  to  travel 
for  improvement  through  Europe,  to  study  the  languages, 
and  acquire  the  refinement  of  different  courts;  and  this 
intercourse  with  foreigners,  at  home  and  abroad,  contri- 
buted, without  supplanting,  to  correct  the  rudeness  of  the 
national  manners. 

"  If  the  character,  however,  of  a  court  be  assumed  from 
the  sovereign,  these  manners,  in  the  court  of  Henry  VII., 
must  have  been  rude  indeed.  On  arriving  at  a  village 
where  Catherine  of  Arragon,  after  landing  in  England,  was 
lodged  for  the  night,  Henry  was  told  that  the  princess  had 
already  retired  to  rest;  but  he  announced  his  intention  of 
visiting  her  bed-side,  obliged  her  to  rise  and  dress  to  receive 
him,  and  affianced  her  that  evening  to  his  son,  Prince 
Arthur.  Henry  VIII.  affected  more  gallantry,  and  his 
court  was  distinguished  by  superior  politeness  ;  but  that 
romantic  gallantry,  which  was  congenial  to  Francis  and  to 
James  IV.,  was  adopted  through  emulation,  and  sat  with 
visible  constraint  upon  Charles,  who  disregarded,  and 
upon  Henry,  who  forgot,  his  youthful  professions  of  re- 
spect for  the  fair.    His  passions  were  impetuous,  his  gal- 
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lantry  was  indelicate ;  yet  his  character  brave,  frank,  and 
generous,  like  his  grandfather  Edward,  though,  like  his 
father  Henry,  rapacious  and  jealous,  attracted  the  nobility, 
and  encouraged  a  magnificence  unknown  till  then  in  the 
English  court.  The  nobility,  who  had  formerly  shunned 
the  court,  unless  at  seasons  when  their  appearance  was 
necessary,  began  to  frequent  it  in  Henry's  reign  :  they  ex- 
changed their  solitary  dignity  for  social  intercourse,  ex- 
hausted their  revenues  in  ostentatious  magnificence,  and, 
while  their  existence  literally  depended  on  the  smiles  or 
frowns  of  a  capricious  master,  acquired  the  frivolous,  the 
-   pleasing  refinements  of  courtly  manners. 

"  But  the  polish  of  courts  is  imparted  only  to  a  por- 
tion of  society,  and  the  refinement  of  the  people  may  be 
estimated,  perhaps,  by  their  means  of  improvement,  their 
early  education,  and  domestic  manners.  Their  education, 
in  the  present  period,  was  extremely  defective.  Schools 
were  rare ;  and,  before  the  reformation,  young  men  were 
educated  in  monasteries,  women  in  nunneries  ;  where  the 
latter  were  instructed  in  writing,  drawing,  confectionary, 
needle-work,  and,  what  were  regarded  then  as  female 
accomplishments,  in  physic  and  surgery.  The  acquisi- 
tions of  the  former  were  confined  to  writing,  and  a  tinc- 
ture probably  of  barbarous  Latin ;  but  ignorance  was 
still  so  common,  that  Fitzherbert  recommends,  to  gen- 
tlemen unabie  to  commit  notes  to  writing,  the  practice 
of  notching  a  stick  to  assist  their  memory.  When  re- 
moved from  these  seminaries  to  the  houses  of  their  pa- 
rents, both  sexes  were  treated  in  a  manner  that  precluded 
improvement.  Perhaps  the  best  criterion  of  civilized  so- 
ciety is,  the  free  intercourse  and  reciprocal  confidence 
between  parents  and  their  offspring; — a  situation  in  which 
an  indulgent  equality  supersedes  authority,  and  conciliates 
mutual  esteem  and  affection.  But  domestic  manners 
were  severe  and  formal;  a  haughty  reserve  was  affected 
by  the  old,  and  an  abject  deference  exacted  from  the 
young.  Sons,  when  arrived  at  manhood,  are  represented 
as  standing  uncovered  and  silent  in  their  father's  pre- 
sence ;  and  daughters,  though  women,  were  placed  like 
statues  at  the  cupboard  ;  nor  permitted  to  sit,  or  repose 
themselves  otherwise  than  by  kneeling  on  a  cushion,  till 
their  mother  departed.  Such  austere  manners  were  preva- 
lent even  in  France,  and  peculiar  rather  to  the  age  than 
the  nation ;  but  the  English,  I  am  afraid,  discovered  a  latent 
unfeeling  ferocity  in  the  relentless  rigour  of  their  domes- 
tic tribunals.  Omissions  were  punished  by  stripes  and 
blows ;  and  chastisement  was  carried  to  such  excess,  that 
the  daughters  trembled  at  the  sight  of  their  mother,  aud 
the  sons  avoided  and  hated  their  father.  These  circum- 
stances indicate  that  the  manners  of  the  people  were  cere- 
monious and  stately ;  their  refinement  artificial,  adopted 
only  in  their  external  intercourse,  not  habitual,  nor  re- 
tained to  purify  domestic  life. 
147.       vol.  n. 
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"  Chivalry,  though  its  influence  diminished  daily,  still 
subsisted  as  a  splendid  spectacle,  supported  by  the  mu- 
tual emulation  of  princes,  their  enthusiastic  gallantry,  or 
their  predilection  for  arms  and  exploits  of  valour.  Francis 
and  James  IV.  imbibed  the  genuine  spirit  of  chivalry; 
and,  in  an  age  when  craft  began  to  predominate  in  politics, 
their  conduct  was  often  preposterously  adjusted  by  the 
precipitate  dictates  of  romantic  honour.    The  introduc- 
tion of  refinement  and  taste  in  Scotland  is  ascribed  to  the 
espousals  of  James  and  Margaret;  but,  although  the  people 
were  fierce  and  untractable,  the  court  was  polished,  and 
the  king,  whose  deportment,  during  the  celebration  of  his 
nuptials,  was  remarked   and  recorded,   displayed  the 
courtesy  of  an  accomplished  knight,  and  a  delicacy  far 
superior  to  the  English  monarch.    Henry  VI II.  delight- 
ed in  chivalry ;  its  spirit  neither  perverted  his  judgment 
nor  improved  his  heart ;  but  its  tournaments  gratified  his 
taste  for  magnificence,  and  his  passion  for  arms.    On  these 
amusements,  in  which  he  engaged  as  a  constant  com- 
batant, his  father's  treasures  were  profusely  expended. 
His  weapons,  sometimes,  were  unusual,  at  least  at  tour- 
neys, the  battle-axe  and  two-handed  sword  ;  but  these,  I 
suppose,  were  rebated  or  blunted,  as  the  spears  were 
with  which  the  combatants  were  furnished.    Yet,  on  one 
occasion,  his  life  was  endangered  by  his  favourite  Bran- 
don, who  shivered  a  spear  on  his  helmet,  without  per- 
ceiving that  his  vizor  was  open,  and  his  face  exposed  to 
a  mortal  blow.     At  his  interview  with  Francis,  in  the 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  his  strength  and  dexterity 
were  both  conspicuous,  in  a  tournament,  perhaps,  the 
most  splendid  of  the  age.     The  two  kings,  who,  with 
fourteen  companions,  had  undertaken  to  encounter  all 
who  challenged,  entered  the  lists  with  their  assistants, 
sumptuously  arrayed  in  the  richest  ti?sues;  and,  in  the 
presence  of  their  queens,  awaited  the  appearance  of  those 
knights  w  hom  the  fame  of  their  tournament  was  supposed 
to  have  attracted.    Their  opponents  were  ready,  twelve 
gentlemen  richly  habited.     Francis  began ;  and,  after 
performing  successive  courses,  and  breaking  several  spears 
with  applause,  was  succeeded  by  Henry,  who  shivered  his 
spear  at  the  first  encounter ;  and,  at  the  second,  demolished 
his  antagonist's  helmet.    Their  justings  were  continued 
for  five  days  with  equal  splendour  and  similar  success ; 
and  the  minute  descriptions  of  the  attire  of  the  knights, 
and  the  trappings  of  the  horses,  of  their  quaint  devices, 
and  feats  in  arms,  assure  us  that  these  spectacles  were 
highly  estimated.    The  mock  encounters  with  princes  ap- 
pear, at  present,  unimportant  and  trivial,  as  those  of  the 
mimic  monarchs  on  the  stage  ;  yet,  if  a  servile  or  brutal 
exhibition  delighted,  by  its  massacre,  the  refined  and  ra- 
tional nations  of  antiquity,  how  superior,  as  a  spectacle, 
is  the  image  of  war,  where  kings  and  heroes  are  the  only 
combatants  ! 
10  I 
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"  These,  inspected  at  a  distance,  were  magnificent 
times,  yet  diversified  withal,  when  examined  closely,  with 
simplicity  of  manners,  and  plainness  or  penury  in  the 
chief  comforts  of  modern  life.  Margaret,  on  her  mar- 
riage with  James  IV.,  made  her  public  entry  into  Edin- 
burgh, riding  on  a  pillion  behind  the  king.  The  apart- 
ments of  Hampton  Court  had  been  furnished,  on  a  par- 
ticular occasion,  each  with  a  large  candlestick,  a  basin, 
goblet,  and  ewer,  of  silver;  yet,  the  furniture  of  Henry's 
chamber,  independent  of  the  bed  and  cupboard,  con- 
sisted only  of  a  joint-stool,  a  pair  of  hand-irons,  and  a 
small  mirror.  The  halls  and  chambers  of  the  wealthy 
were  surrounded  with  hangings,  sometimes  with  arras, 
and  replenished  with  a  cupboard,  long  tables,  or  rather 
loose  boards  placed  upon  trestles,  forms,  a  chair,  and  a 
few  joint-stools.  Their  beds  were  apparently  comfortable, 
and  often  elegant;  but  those  of  inferior  condition  slept 
on  a  mat,  or  a  straw  pallet,  under  a  rug,  with  a  log  for 
a  pillow.  Glass  windows  were  confined  to  churches  and 
mansions,  and  carpets  were  only  employed  to  garnish  the 
cupboard.  The  floors,  composed  of  clay,  and  covered 
either  with  sand  or  rushes,  were  foul  and  loathsome, 
collecting  and  retaining  for  twenty  years  the  offals  of  the 
table,  and  the  putrid  excretions  of  dogs  and  men.  And 
Erasmus,  from  whom  this  description  is  taken,  attributes 
justly  to  the  uncleanliness  of  the  English,  the  frequent 
and  destructive  visitations  of  the  plague. 

"  The  morals  are  less  flexible  than  the  manners  of  the 
people ;  and  those  virtues  that  in  former  ages  distin- 
guished the  British,  subsisted  in  the  present  with  little 
alteration.  The  English  were  generous  and  brave  as 
formerly,  fond  of  war,  and  intrepid  in  danger.  Their 
hospitality  continued,  not  indeed  in  its  former  profusion, 
but  corrected  rather  than  abated  by  the  changes  produced 
on  the  modes  of  life.  Their  active  virtues  have  already- 
been  enumerated,  in  a  manner  that  renders  repetition  un- 
necessary. Their  predominant  vices  nfford  a  more  co- 
pious and  ungrateful  subject ;  for  the  reformation  detected 
the  profligate  lives  of  the  monks  and  clergy  ;  and  the  elo- 
quence of  the  pulpit,  acquiring  from  the  reformers  a  new 
direction  and  additional  vigour,  touched  with  freedom  or 
asperity  the  vices  of  the  people. 

"Ignorance,  a  venial  imperfection  in  the  laity,  becomes 
criminal  in  those  who  profess  to  teach  or  to  discover  the 
way  to  salvation ;  but,  perhaps,  the  ignorance,  formerly 
conspicuous  both  in  the  monastics  and  the  secular  clergy, 
diminished  after  the  dawn  of  reformation  and  letters.  Their 
pravity  did  not  diminish,  however,  but  resisted,  at  least  in 
England,  the  censures  of  their  enemies,  and  the  sense  of 
their  own  impending  danger.  The  visitations  that  preceded 
the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  discovered,  if  credit 
be  due  to  the  inspectors,  crimes  the  most  degrading  to 
human  nature.    Hypocritical  sanctity  and  holy  frauds  are 
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congenial  to  every  monastic  institution ;  and  the  counter- 
feit relics  imposed  on  the  vulgar,  or  the  artifices  practised 
to  support  their  credit,  are  to  be  regaided  as  the  esta- 
blished trade  and  profession  of  popish  orders.  Intem- 
perance is  also  to  be  expected  wherever  ascetics  have  ob- 
tained a  relaxation  from  rigid  discipline;  nor  is  their  guilt 
inexpiable,  if,  after  indulging  in  evening  collations,  they 
assembled  irregularly,  and  drank  to  matins.  But  the  re- 
ports are  replete  with  other  crimes  of  a  deeper  com- 
plexion ;  the  lewdness  of  the  monks,  the  incontim  nee  of 
the  nuns,  the  abortions  forcibly  procured  by  the  latter,  and 
the  monstrous  lusts  which  the  former  indulged.  The  par- 
ticulars would  stain  and  dishonour  our  page;  yet,  an  his- 
torian, anxious  for  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  might 
wish  to  believe  that  the  reports  of  the  visitors  were 
inflamed  by  zeal,  and  perverted  by  an  interested  and 
malignant  policy.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  they 
would  venture,  unsupported  by  evidence,  to  accuse  a 
community  of  crimes  repugnant  to  human  nature  ;  and 
their  veracity  seems  to  be  vindicated  by  their  extreme  so- 
licitude to  preserve  some  convents,  whose  conduct  was 
exemplary.  Rut  these  crimes  were  apparently  notorious; 
nor  is  their  existence  doubtful,  nor  the  licentious  lives  of 
the  regulars  disputable,  when  their  debaucheries  had  al- 
ready attracted  the  papal  indignation,  and  their  crimes 
incurred  the  censures  and  menaces  of  Morton,  the  pri- 
mate. If,  at  the  commencement  of  this  period,  the  monks 
of  St.  Alban's  had  begun,  in  different  convents,  to  dis- 
place the  nuns,  and  substitute  prostitutes,  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  their  morals  were  afterwards  improved,  or  their 
discipline  re-established. 

"  The  monks,  however,  had  a  merit  in  their  liberal  hos- 
pitality and  charity.  Their  tables  were  open  to  strangers, 
and,  as  the  cheer  was  excellent,  much  frequented  by  the 
neighbouring  gentlemen.  At  St.  Alban's,  and  probably 
at  other  abbeys,  every  traveller  found  an  hospitable  recep- 
tion for  three  days  ;  and  was  then  permitted,  if  his  con- 
duct was  satisfactory,  or  his  business  important,  to  pro- 
tract his  stay.  The  fragments  of  their  luxury  furnished 
an  extensive  charity  ;  and  their  indulgence  to  their  tenants, 
whose  rents  were  always  moderate,  endeared  them  to  the 
peasants.  In  Scotland,  where  the  regulars  were  not,  I 
believe,  so  dissolute,  similar  hospitality  was  supported  in 
monasteries;  and,  in  the  abbey  of  Aberbrothwick,  about 
nine  thousand  bushels  of  malt  seem  to  have  been  annually 
expended  in  ale.  But  these  communities  were  prejudicial, 
even  by  their  charities,  to  the  increase  of  industry ;  and 
their  dissolution  assures  us,  that  the  most  venerable  insti- 
tutions, however  sanctioned  by  time  or  supported  by  pre- 
judice, may  be  suppressed  when  useless,  without  detri- 
ment or  danger  to  society.  It  is  probable  that  forty  thou- 
sand were  discharged  from  different  religious  houses  ;  and 
it  is  certain,  that  a  number  superior  to  that  of  the  clergy 
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at  present  was  absorbed  with  facility  into  the  mass  of  the 
people. 

"  From  the  morals  of  the  clergy,  the  transition  to  those 
of  the  laity  is  natural  ;  and  Henry,  after  dislodging  vice 
from  the  cloisters,  proceeded,  in  the  same  strain  of  re- 
formation, to  cleanse  the  stews.  These  were  a  range  of 
buildings  in  Southwark,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
privileged  by  patent  as  brothels,  regulated  by  statute,  and 
tolerated  as  a  necessary  drain  for  coiruption,  from  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  to  the  last  year  of  Henry  VIII.  The 
wretched  prostitutes  were  then  expelled,  the  stews  were 
put  down  by  sound  of  trumpet,  and  their  suppression  was, 
perhaps,  attended  with  more  solemnity  than  that  of  the 
convents.  Their  suppression  failed,  however,  to  extir- 
pate lewdness  ;  and  Bishop  Latimer  inveighed  bitterly  at 
its  subsequent  prevalence, 

"  The  unmeaning  oaths,  to  which  the  English  have  in 
every  age  been  addicted,  are  peculiarly  offensive  to  pious 
ears,  and  in  some  minds  generate  a  persuasion,  that  a 
people  habituated  to  profane  swearing  are  disaffected  to 
the  Deity  whose  name  they  dishonour,  impervious  to  re- 
ligion, and  insensible  of  virtue.     It  may  be  observed, 
however,  with  more  propriety,  that  habitual  swearing 
diminishes  our  sense  of  the  obligation  attached  to  judicial 
oaths.     Perjury  was  still  the  predominant  vice  that  tainted 
the  morals  of  every  rank,  and  infected  even  the  breast 
of  the  sovereign.    Juries  were  perjured;  their  verdicts 
were  generally  procured  by  bribery  ;  their  corruption  was 
notorious,  and  encouraged  openly  by  Henry  VII.  in  the 
iniquitous  prosecution  of  his  own  subjects.  Princes 
claim  and  obtain  an  exemption  from  vulgar  honesty;  and 
that  which  is  fraud  and  perfidy  in  private  life,  is  dignified, 
in  their  transactions,  by  the  appellation  of  policy  :  yet 
the  reader  must  observe,  with  some  surprise,  the  repeated 
examples  contained  in  history,  of  princes  corroborating, 
by  mutual  oaths  and  the  rites  of  religion,  those  trea- 
ties which  they  had  previously  determined  to  frustrate 
or  violate.    Their  treaties  are,  at  present,  neither  more 
permanent  nor  more  secure  ;  but  the  intervention  of  oaths 
is  wisely  omitted  as  a  superfluous  adjection,  not  obliga- 
tory on  the  lax  morals  peculiar  to  princes, 
i    u  To  these  crimes  may  be  added,  theft  and  robbery, 
which  were  still  so  prevalent,  that  twenty-two  thousand 
criminals  are  said  to  have  been  executed  by  the  rigid  jus- 
tice of  Henry  VIII.    Robbery  was  seldom  attended  with 
murder,  and  was,  probably,  still  regarded  as  an  occupa- 
tion, of  which  the  guilt  might  be  extenuated  by  courage 
and  success.    Murders  and  assassinations  are  frequent, 
however,  in  Scottish  history,  for  the  people  were  cruel, 
fierce,  and  ungovernable ;  and,  to  judge  from  the  des- 
perate crimes  of  the  nobility,  their  manners  were  neither 
more  softened,  nor  their  passions  better  controlled  and 
regulated.    But,  whatever  be  the  crimes  of  the  people, 
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there  is  in  human  nature  a  reforming  princ:ple  that  ulti- 
mately corrects  and  amends  its  degeneracy ;  and  history 
furnishes  repeated  examples  of  nations  passing,  from  even  a 
vicious  effeminacy,  to  an  enthusiasm  that  regenerates  every 
virtue.  Such  a  change  was  effected,  in  a  partial  degree, 
by  the  reformation;  which,  recalling  its  proselytes  from 
the  errors  and  abuses  of  the  Romish  superstition,  taught 
them  to  renounce  the  dissipation  and  vices  of  the  age,  to 
assume  the  badge  of  superior  sanctity  and  more  rigid 
virtue,  to  suffer  in  adversity  with  patience,  and  to  encoun- 
ter persecution  and  death  with  fortitude.  Sectaries,  from 
the  constant  circumspection  requisite  in  their  conduct, 
contracted  an  habitual  severity ;  and  foreigners,  ever  more 
observant  than  natives,  discovered,  in  the  present  period, 
symptoms  of  that  spirit  which,  at  the  distance  of  a  cen- 
tury, was  destined  to  give  liberty  to  England,  and  law  to 
kings. 

"  The  reformation  might  reflect  discredit  on  recent 
miracles  ;  but  the  period  was  still  distinguished  by  exces- 
sive credulity.  The  astrologers,  in  1523,  from  the  ap- 
proach of  eclipses  and  planetary  conjunctions,  predicted 
incessant  rains  and  destructive  inundations  :  the  people 
were  alarmed ;  many  retired  to  the  high  grounds  for 
safety  ;  the  Abbot  of  Bartholomew,  in  Smithfield,  built 
a  house,  which  he  stored  with  provisions,  on  Harrow  on 
the  Hill;  and  those  who  reposed  in  the  promise  to  Noah, 
were  still  apprenhensive  of  a  partial  inundation,  and  col- 
lected meal  sufficient  for  subsistence  till  the  waters  sub- 
sided. But  the  year  elapsed  with  little  rain,  and  the 
astrologers  redeemed  their  credit,  by  confessing  a  mis- 
take in  their  calculations  of  an  hundred  years.  The  re- 
formers, probably,  were  less  credulous;  but,  believing 
that  the  pope  was  anti-christ,  they  expected,  as  his  power 
was  partly  broken,  the  speedy  arrival  of  the  day  of  judg- 
ment; and,  in  every  unusual  appearance  of  the  heavens, 
perceived,  with  a  mixture  of  hope  and  trepidation,  those 
signs  supposed  to  announce  the  cessation  of  time,  and 
destruction  of  the  world. 

"  The  feudal  system  was  productive,  among  other 
preposterous  customs,  of  early  marriages,  formed  with- 
out disparagement  of  rank  or  birth,  but  without  regard 
to  disparity  of  age  or  repugnance  of  sentiment.  Vas- 
sals, during  their  wardship,  were  at  the  absolute  dis- 
posal of  their  lord,  who  literally  sold  them,  while  minors, 
in  marriage;  and  prudent  fathers,  to  frustrate  his  rapacity, 
were  careful  to  accelerate,  before  their  death,  the  nup- 
tials of  their  offspring.  The  custom  extended  beyond 
the  necessity  from  which  it  originated  ;  and  the  death  of 
Prince  Arthur  has  been  ascribed  to  the  premature  consum- 
mation, at  the  age  of  fifteen,  of  his  marriage  with  Ca- 
therine. When,  on  her  divorce  from  Henry,  a  proof  of 
ihat  delicate  circumstance  was  requisite,  the  opinion  of 
two  witnesses,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  Earl  of 
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Shrewsbury,  was  founded  on  their  own  marriage  at  the 
age  of  Prince  Arthur :  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  Her- 
bert, the  historian  of  these  transactions,  was  himself  mar- 
ried at  the  same  age,  to  a  woman  of  twenty.  Chivalry 
was  the  season  of  romantic  love ;  yet,  as  mankind  are 
actuated  chiefly  by  interest,  marriage,  with  few  excep- 
tions, has  in  every  age  been  a  sordid  bargain. 

"  The  mode  which  is  still  peculiar  to  Britain,  of  sa- 
lutiug  ladies,  appears  to  have  excited  the  surprise  of 
foreigners  ;  and  Erasmus,  who  approved  of  it  as  a  laud- 
able custom,  avers,  with  pleasantry,  that,  whether  you 
visit,  depart,  or  return,  whether  you  assemble  by  concert, 
or  encounter  bv  accident,  you  cannot  stir  in  England 
without  an  interchange  of  kisses.  An  interchange  not 
so  disinterested  was  supported  at  court,  where,  on  the 
new  year,  the  king  accepted,  from  his  nobles  and  clergy, 
of  gifts  from  five  to  fifty  pounds,  and  repaid  then) 
either  with  smiles,  or  occasional  presents  of  gilt  plate. 
On  solemn  festivals,  the  king  and  his  nobles  bestowed 
each  his  largess  on  the  guards  and  attendants,  and  an 
herald  proclaimed  the  different  donations  with  much  so- 
lemnity ;  but  James  IV.  delicately  suppressed,  at  his 
marriage,  the  mention  of  his  own,  when  his  queen's  was 
published.  Marriages,  christenings,  and  established  fes- 
tivals, furnished  frequent  occasions  for  convivial  inter- 
course ;  but  the  gentlemen  are  described  as  assembling  at 
other  times  in  fields  or  forests,  with  hawks  and  hounds, 
and  bugles  suspended  in  silken  baldricks.  There,  under 
the  pretext  cf  hunting,  they  had  often  concerted  rebel- 
lions, or  convoked  their  military  retainers  to  arms ;  and  an 
early  statute  of  Henry  VII.  prohibited  their  hunting  in 
vizors,  or  during  the  darkness  and  concealment  of  night." 

The  nerves  of  the  English  are  so  delicate,  that  people 
of  both  sexes  are,  at  times,  forcibly  affected  by  imagina- 
tion ;  insomuch  that,  before  the  practice  of  inoculation 
for  the  small-pox  took  place,  it  was  thought  improper  to 
mention  that  loathsome  disease  in  any  polite  company. 
This  over-sensibility  has  been  considered  as  one  of  the 
sources  of  those  singularities  which  so  strongly  charac- 
terise the  English  nation.  They  sometimes  magnify  the 
slightest  appearances  into  realities,  and  bring  the  most 
distant  dangers  home  to  themselves  ;  and  yet,  when  real 
danger  approaches,  no  people  face  it  with  greater  resolu- 
tion or  constancy  of  mind.  They  are  fond  of  clubs  and 
convivial  associations  ;  and  when  tbese  are  kept  within  the 
bounds  of  temperance  and  moderation,  they  prove  the 
best  cure  for  those  mental  evils,  which  are  so  peculiar  to 
the  English,  that  foreigners  have  pronounced  them  to  be 
national. 

The  same  observations  hold  with  regard  to  the  higher 
orders  of  life,  which  have  undergone  a  remarkable  change 
since  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover.  The  Eng- 
lish nobility  and  gentry  of  great  fortunes  now  assimilate 
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their  manners  to  those  of  foreigners,  with  whom  they  cul 
tivate  a  more  frequent  intercourse  than  their  ancestors 
did.  They  do  toot  now  travel  only  as  pupils,  to  bring 
home  the  vices  of  the  countries  they  visit,  under  the 
tuition  of  a  despicable  pedant,  or  family  dependant;  but 
they  travel  for  the  purposes  of  society,  and  at  the  more 
advanced  ages  of  life,  when  their  judgments  are  mature, 
and  their  passions  regulated.  This  has  enlarged  society 
in  England,  which  foreigners  now  visit  as  commonly  as 
Englishmen  visited  them  ;  and  the  effects  of  the  inter- 
course become  daily  more  visible,  especially  as  it  is  nut 
now,  as  formerly,  confined  to  one  sex. 

Such  of  the  English  noblemen  and  gentlemen  as  do 
not  strike  into  those  high  walks  of  life,  affect  what  we 
call  a  snug,  rather  than  a  splendid,  way  of  living.  They 
study  and  understand,  better  than  any  people  in  the  world, 
conveniency  in  their  houses,  gardens,  equipages,  and 
estates;  and  spare  no  cost  to  purchase  it.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  observed,  that  this  turn  renders  them  less  com- 
municative than  they  ought  to  be  :  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  few  connexions  they  form,  are  more  sincere  and  in- 
dissoluble. Similar  habits  descend  into  the  lower  ranks, 
and  are  often  discernible  among  tradesn.en.  This  love  of 
snuguess  and  conveniency  may  be  called  the  ruling  pas- 
sion of  the  English,  and  is  the  ultimate  end  of  all  their 
application,  labours   and  fatigues. 

The  humanity  of  the  English  appears  conspicuously  in 
the  large  subscriptions  for  public  charities,  raised  by  all 
degrees  of  both  sexes.  An  Englishman  feels  all  the  pains 
v\hich  a  fellow-creature  suffers;  and  poor  and  miserable 
objects  are  relieved  in  England  with  the  greatest  libe- 
rality. 

There  is,  among  the  generality  of  the  English  of  all 
ranks,  an  unpardonable  preference  given  to  wealth,  above 
most  other  considerations.  Riches,  bvth  in  public  and 
private,  are  often  thought  to  compensate  for  the  absence^ 
of  almost  every  good  quality.  This  failing  arises  paitly 
from  the  people  being  so  much  addicted  to  trade  and 
commerce,  the  great  object  of  which  is  gain,  and  partly 
from  the  democratical  part  of  their  constitution,  which 
makes  the  possession  of  property  a  qualification  for  the 
legislature,  and  for  almost  every  other  species  of  magi- 
stracy, government,  honours,  and  distinctions. 

An  Englishman  of  education  is  the  most  accomplished 
gentleman  in  the  world,  though  he  is  too  often  shy  and 
reserved  in  his  communications.  This  unamiable  cold- 
ness is  so  far  from  being  affected,  that  it  is  a  part  of  their 
natural  constitution.  Living  learning  and  genius  often 
meet  not  with  their  suitable  regard;  and  it  is  not  unusual 
for  them  to  throw  aside  the  best  productions  of  literature, 
if  they  happen  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  author. 

The  following  truly  curious  particulars,  which  relate 
some  of  the  absurd  customs  of  former  times,  and  contain 
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a  specimen  of  ancient  orthography,  are  extracted  from 
"  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of  England." 

"  It  is  said  of  the  English,  that  they  were  formerly  re- 
markable for  the  manner  in  which  they  celebrated  the  fes- 
tival of  Christmas;  at  which  season  they  admitted  a  variety 
of  sports  and  pastimes  not  known  or  little  practised  in 
other  countries.  The  mock  prince  or  lord  of  misrule, 
whose  reign  extended  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
holy-days,  is  particularly  remarked  by  foreign  writers,  who 
consider  him  as  a  personage  rarely  to  be  met  with  out  of 
England ;  and,  three  or  four  centuries  back,  perhaps, 
this  observation  might  be  consistent  with  the  truth  :  but  I 
trust  we  shall,  upon  due  examination,  be  ready  to  con- 
clude, that,  anciently,  this  frolicsome  monarch  was  well 
known  upon  the  continent,  where  he  probably  received 
his  first  honours.  In  this  kingdom,  his  powers  and  his 
dignities  suffered  no  diminution,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
were  established  by  royal  authority,  and  continued  after 
they  had  ceased  to  exist  elsewhere.  But,  even  with  us, 
his  government  has  been  very  long  extinct,  and  his  name 
and  his  officers  are  nearly  forgotten.  No  doubt,  in  many 
iustances,  the  privileges  allowed  to  this  merry  despot  were 
abused,  and  not  unfrequently  productive  of  immorality : 
the  institution  itself,  even  if  we  view  it  in  its  most  favour- 
able light,  is  puerile  and  ridiculous,  adapted  to  the  ages 
of  ignorance,  when  more  rational  amusements  were  not 
known,  or  at  least  not  fashionable. 

"  *  At  the  feast  of  Christmas,'  says  Stowe,  '  in  the 
king's  court,  wherever  he  chanced  to  reside,  there  was  ap- 
pointed a  lord  of  misrule,  or  master  oj  merry  disports: 
the  same  merry  fellow  made  his  appearance  at  the  house 
of  every  nobleman  and  person  of  distinction  ;  and,  among 
the  rest,  the  lord-mayor  of  London  and  the  sheriffs  had 
severally  of  them  their  lord  of  misrule ;  ever  contending, 
without  quarrel  or  offence,  who  should  make  the  rarest 
pastimes  to  delight  the  beholders.  This  pageant  poten- 
tate began  his  rule  at  All-hallow  eve,  and  continued  the 
same  till  the  morrow  after  the  feast  of  the  Purification ; 
in  which  space  there  were  fine  and  subtle  disguisings, 
masks,  and  mummeries.' 

"  This  master  of  merry  disports  was  not  confined  to 
the  court,  nor  to  the  houses  of  the  opulent;  he  was  also 
elected  in  various  parishes,  where,  indeed,  his  reign  seems 
to  have  been  of  shorter  date.  A  writer,  who  lived  at 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  places  this  whimsical 
personage,  with  his  followers,  in  a  very  degrading  point  of 
view.  I  shall  give  the  passage  in  the  author's  own  words, 
and  leave  the  reader  to  comment  upon  them.  '  First  of  all, 
the  wilde  heades  of  the  parish,  flocking  togither,  chuse 
them  a  graund  captaine  of  mischife,  whom  they  innoble 
with  the  title  of  lord  of  misrule ;  and  him  they  crowne 
with  great  solemnity,  and  adopt  for  their  king.  This 
king  anoynted  chooseth  forth  twentie,  fourty,  threescore, 
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or  an  hundred,  lustie  ones,  like  to  himself,  to  waite  upon 
his  lordly  majesty,  and  to  guarde  his  noble  person.  Then 
every  one  of  these  men  he  investeth  with  his  liveries  of 
greene,  yellow,  or  some  other  light  wanton  colour ;  and, 
as  though  they  were  not  gawdy  ynough,  they  bedecke 
themselves  with  scarffes,  ribbons,  and  laces,  hanged  all 
over  with  gold  ringes,  pretious  stones,  and  other  jewels. 
This  done,  they  tie  aboute  either  legge  twentie  or  fourtie 
belles,  with  riche  handkerchiefes  in  their  handes,  and 
sometimes  laide  acrosse  over  their  shoulders  and  neckes, 
borrowed,  for  the  most  part,  of  their  pretie  mopsies  and 
loving  Bessies.  Thus,  all  thinges  set  in  order,  then  have 
they  their  hobby  horses,  their  dragons,  and  other  antiques, 
together  with  their  pipers  and  drummers,  to  strike  up  the 
daunce  with  all.  Then  march  this  heathen  company  to- 
wards the  church,  their  pypers  pyping,  their  drummers 
thundring,  their  stumpes  dauncing,  their  belles  jyngling, 
their  handkerchiefes  fluttering  aboute  their  heades  like 
madde  men,  their  hobbie-horses  and  other  monsters  skir- 
mishing amongst  the  throng:  and  in  this  sorte  they  go  to 
the  church,  though  the  minister  be  at  prayer  or  preach- 
ing, dauncing  and  singing  like  demons  incarnate,  with  such 
a  confused  noise  that  no  man  can  heare  his  own  voyce. 
Then  the  foolish  people  they  looke,  they  stare,  they  laugh, 
they  fleere,  and  mount  upon  the  formes  and  pewes  to  see 
these  goodly  pageants  solemnized.  Then,  after  this, 
aboute  the  church  they  goe  againe  and  againe,  and  so 
fourthe  into  the  churche-yard,  where  they  have  commonly 
their  sommer-halls,  their  bowers,  arbours,  and  banquet- 
ting-houses,  set  up,  wherein  they  feast,  banquet,  and 
daunce  all  that  day,  and  paradventure  all  that  night  too ; 
and  thus  these  terrestrial  furies  spend  the  sabbath-day. 
Then,  for  the  further  innobling  of  this  honourable  lar- 
danc,  (lord  I  should  say,)  they  have  certaine  papers, 
wherein  is  painted  some  babelerie  or  other  of  imagerie 
worke,  and  these  they  call  my  lord  of  misrule's  badges  of 
cognizances.  These  they  give  to  every  one  that  will  give 
them  money  to  maintain  them  in  this  their  heathenish  re- 
vilrie ; — and  who  will  not  show  himself  buxome  to  them, 
and  give  them  money,  they  shall  be  mocked  and  flouted 
shamefully ;  yea,  and  many  times  carried  upon  a  cowl- 
staffe,  and  dived  over  heade  and  eares  in  water,  or  other- 
wise most  horribly  abused.  And  so  besotted  are  some, 
that  they  not  only  give  them  money,  but  weare  their 
badges  or  cognizances  in  their  hats  or  cappes  openly. 
Another  sorte  of  fantasticall  fools  bring  to  these  hounds, 
the  lord  of  misrule  and  his  complices,  some  bread,  some 
good  ale,  some  new  cheese,  some  old  cheese,  some  cus- 
tardes,  some  cracknels,  some  cakes,  some  flauns,  some 
tartes,  some  creame,  some  meat,  some  one  thing,  and 
some  another.' 

"  The  society  belonging  to  Lincoln's  Inn  had  anciently 
an  officer  chosen  at  this  season,  who  was  honoured  with 
10  K 
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the  title  of  King  of  Christmas -Day,  because  he  presided 
in  the  hall  upon  that  day.  This  temporary  potentate  had 
a  marshal  and  a  steward  to  attend  upon  him.  The  mar- 
shal, in  the  absence  of  the  monarch,  was  permitted  to 
assume  his  state  ;  and,  upon  New  Year's-Day,  he  sat  as 
king  in  the  hall,  when  the  master  of  the  revels,  during 
the  time  of  dining,  supplied  the  marshal's  place.  Upon 
Childermas-Day  they  had  another  officer,  denominated  the 
King  of  the  Cockneys,  who  also  presided  on  the  day  of 
his  appointment,  and  had  his  inferior  officers  to  wait  upon 
him. 

"  Selden  asserts,  and,  in  my  opinion,  with  great  justice, 
that  all  these  whimsical  transpositions  of  dignity  are  de- 
rived from  the  ancient  Saturnalia,  or  Feasts  of  Sutnrn, 
when  the  masters  waited  upon  their  servants,  who  were 
honoured  with  mock  titles,  and  permitted  to  assume  the 
state  and  deportment  of  their  lords.  These  fooleries  were 
exceedingly  popular,  and  continued  to  be  practised  long 
after  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  pi  defiance  of  the 
threatenings  and  the  remonstrances  of  the  clergy,  who,  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  divert  the  stream  of  vulgar  prejudice, 
permitted  them  to  be  exercised,  but  changed  the  primitive 
object  of  devotion ;  so  that  the  same  unhallowed  orgies, 
which  had  disgraced  the  worship  of  a  heathen  deity,  were 
dedicated,  as  it  was  called,  to  the  service  of  the  true  God, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  appellation  of  a  Christian  institu- 
tion. From  this  polluted  stock  branched  out  a  variety  of 
unseemly  and  immoral  sports  ;  but  none  of  them  more 
daringly  impious,  and  outrageous  to  common  sense,  than 
the  festival  of  fools,  in  which  the  most  sacred  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  church  were  turned  into  ridicule,  and 
the  ecclesiastics  themselves  participated  in  the  abominable 
{.rofanations.  The  following  outlines  of  this  absurd  di- 
version will  no  doubt  be  thought  sufficient. 

"  In  each  of  the  cathedral-churches  there  was  a  bishop, 
or  an  archbishop,  of  fools  elected ;  and,  in  the  churches 
immediately  dependent  upon  the  see  of  Rome,  a  pope  of 
fools.  These  mock  pontiffs  had  usually  a  suit  of  ecclesi- 
astics, who  attended  upon  them,  and  assisted  at  the  divine 
service,  most  of  them  attired  in  ridiculous  dresses,  re- 
sembling pantomimical  players  and  buffoons  ;  they  were 
accompanied  by  large  crowds  of  the  laity,  some  being 
disguised  with  masks  of  a  monstrous  fashion,  and  others 
having  their  faces  smutted  ;  in  one  instance,  to  frighten  the 
beholders,  and,  in  the  other,  to  excite  their  laughter. 
During  the  divine  service,  this  motley  crowd  were  not 
contented  with  singing  of  indecent  songs  in  the  choir,  but 
some  of  them  ate,  and  drank,  and  played  at  dice,  upon 
the  altar,  by  the  side  of  the  priest  who  celebrated  the 
mass.  After  the  service,  they  put  filth  into  the  censers, 
and  ran  about  the  church,  leaping,  dancing,  laughing, 
singing,  and  exposing  themselves  in  the  most  indecent  at- 
titudes with  shameless  impudence. 
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"  Another  part  of  these  ridiculous  ceremonies  was,  to 
shave  the  precentor  of  fools  upon  a  stage  erected  before 
the  church,  in  the  presence  of  the  populace  ;  and,  during 
the  operation,  he  amused  them  with  lewd  and  vulgar  dis- 
courses, accompanied  by  actions  equally  reprehensible. 
The  bishop,  or  the  pope  of  fools,  performed  divine  ser- 
vice, habited  in  the  pontifical  garments,  and  gave  his  be- 
nediction to  the  people  before  they  quitted  the  church. 
He  was  afterwards  seated  in  an  open  carriage,  and  drawn 
about  to  the  different  parts  of  the  town,  attended  by  a  large 
train  of  ecclesiastics  and  laymen,  promiscuously  mingled 
together  ;  and  many  of  the  most  profligate  of  the  latter 
assumed  clerical  habits,  in  order  to  give  their  impious 
fooleries  the  greater  effect;  they  had  also  with  them  carts 
filled  with  ordure,  which  they  threw,  occasionally,  upon 
the  populace  assembled  to  see  the  procession.  These 
spectacles  were  always  exhibited  at  Christmas-time,  or 
near  to  it,  but  not  confined  to  one  particular  day.  When 
the  ceremony  took  place  upon  St.  Stephen's-day,  they 
sang,  as  part  of  the  mass,  a  burlesque  composition, 
called  The  Prose  of  the.  Ass,  or  The  Fool's  Prose.  It  was 
performed  by  a  double  choir,  and,  at  intervals,  in  place 
of  a  chorus,  they  imitated  the  braying  of  an  ass.  Upon 
the  festival  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  they  had  another 
arrangement  of  ludicrous  sentences,  denominated  The 
Prose  of  the  Ox,  equally  reprehensible. 

"  Grotesque  ceremonies,  something  similar  to  those 
above  mentioned,  certainly  took  place  in  England  ;  but 
probably  they  were  not  carried  to  that  extent  of  impiety, 
nor  so  grossly  offensive  to  decency.  We  had  a  king  of 
the  fools,  but  his  office  was  suppressed  at  an  early  period, 
and  not,  that  I  remember,  revivtd  in  the  succeeding  times. 
The  election  and  the  investment  of,  the  boy-bishop  was 
certainly  derived  from  the  festival  of  fools.  In  all  the 
collegiate  churches,  at  the  feast  of  St.  Nicholas,  or  of 
the  Holy  Innocents,  and  frequently  at  both,  it  was  custom- 
ary for  one  of  the  children  of  the  choir,  completely  ap- 
paralled  in  the  episcopal  vestments,  with  a  mitre  and  cro- 
sier, to  bear  the  title  and  state  of  a  bishop.  He  exacted 
a  ceremonial  obedience  from  his  fellows,  who,  being 
dressed  like  priests,  took  possession  of  the  church,  and 
performed  all  the  ceremonies  and  offices  which  might 
have  been  celebrated  by  a  bishop  and  his  prebendaiies. 

"  Colet,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  who,  though  he  was  '  a 
wise  and  good  man,'  countenanced  this  idle  farce :  and,  in 
the  statutes  for  his  school  in  St.  Paul's,  expressly  orders 
that  '  the  scholars  shall,  every  Childermas,  that  is,  Inno- 
cent's-day,  come  to  Paule's  churche,  artd  hear  the  childe- 
by  shop's  sermon,  and  after  be  at  hygh  masse,  and  each  of 
them  offer  a  penny  to  the  childe-byshop ;  and  with  them 
the  maisters  and  surveyors  of  the  schole.' 

"  After  having  performed  the  divine  service,  the  bishop 
and  his  associates  went  about  to  different  parts  of  the  town, 
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and  visited  the  religious  houses,  collecting  money.  These 
ceremonies  and  processions  were  formally  abrogated  by 
proclamation  from  the  king  and  council,  in  the  thirty-third 
year  of  Henry  VIII.;  the  concluding  clause  of  the  or- 
dinance runs  thus  :  '  Whereas  heretofore  dyvers  and  many 
superstitious  and  chyldysh  observances  have  been  used, 
and  yet,  to  this  day,  are  observed  and  kept  in  many  and 
sundry  places  of  this  realm  upon  St.  Nicholas,  St.  Ca- 
therine's, St.  Clement's,  and  Holy  Innocents,  and  such 
like  holy-daies;  children  be  strangelie  decked  and  ap- 
parayled  to  counterfeit  priests,  bishops,  and  women,  and 
so  ledde  with  songs  and  dances  from  house  to  house, 
blessing  the  people,  and  gathering  of  money ;  and  boyes 
do  singe  masse,  and  preache  in  the  pulpits,  with  such 
other  unfitinge  and  inconvenient  usages,  which  tend  ra- 
ther to  derysyon  than  enie  true  glory  to  God,  or  honour  of 
his  sayntes.' 

"  This  idle  pageantry  was  revived  by  his  daughter 
Mary ;  and,  in  the  second  year  of  her  reign,  an  edict  was 
issued  from  the  bishop  of  London  to  all  the  clergy  of  his 
diocese,  to  have  a  boy-bishop  in  procession.  The  year 
following,  ( the  child-bishop,  of  Paule's  church,  with  his 
company,'  were  admitted  into  the  queen's  privy-chamber, 
where  he  sang  before  her  on  St.  Nicholas'-day,  and  upon 
Holy  Innocents'-day.  Again  the  next  year,  says  Strype, 
'  On  Saint  Nicholas'-eve,  Saint  Nicholas,  that  is,  a  boy 
habited  like  a  bishop  in  pentijicalibus,  went  abroad  in 
most  parts  of  London,  singing  after  the  old  fashion  ;  and 
was  received  by  many  ignorant,  but  well-disposed,  people 
into  their  houses,  and  had  as  much  good  cheer  as  was 
wont  to  be  had  before.' — After  the  death  of  Mary,  this 
silly  mummery  was  totally  discontinued." 

The  customs  of  the  English  have,  since  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  undergone  an  almost  total  alteration. 
Their  ancient  hospitality  subsists  but  in  few  places  in  the 
country,  or  is  revived  only  upon  electioneering  occasions. 
Many  of  their  favourite  diversions  are  now  disused.  Those 
remaining  are  operas,  dramatic  exhibitions,  and  masque- 
rades, in  or  near  London ;  but  concerts  of  music,  and 
card  and  dancing  assemblies,  are  common  all  over  the 
kingdom.  Stag  and  fox-hunting,  and  horse-races,  are 
diversions  of  which  many  of  the  English  are  fond,  even 
to  infatuation.  Somewhat,  however,  may  be  offered  by 
way  of  apology  for  those  diversions  :  the  intense  applica- 
tion which  the  English  give  to  business,  their  sedentary 
lives,  and  luxurious  diet,  require  exercise;  and  some  think 
that  their  excellent  breed  of  horses  is  increased  and  im- 
proved by  these  amusements.  Next  to  horse-racing  and 
hunting,  cock-fighting,  tc  the  reproach  of  the  nation,  is 
a  favourite  diveision  among  the  great  as  well  as  the  vulgar. 
Multitudes  of  both  classes  assemble  round  the  pit  at  one 
of  those  matches,  and  enjoy  this  barbarous  practice  ;  every 
spectator  being  concerned  in  a  bet,  sometimes  of  high 
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sums.  The  athletic  diversion  of  cricket  is  still  kept  up 
in  England,  and  is  sometimes  practised  by  people  of  the 
highest  rank.  Many  other  pastimes  are  common  in  Eng- 
land, some  of  them  of  a  very  robust  nature,  such  as 
cudgelling,  wrestling,  bowls,  skittles,  &c. ;  besides  foot 
and  ass  races,  dancing,  puppet-shows,  May-gai  lands,  and 
ringing  of  bells,  a  species  of  music  which  the  English 
boast  they  have  brought  into  an  art.  The  barbarous  diver- 
sions of  boxing  and  prize-fighting,  though  prohibited  bv 
law,  are  often  practised,  and  described  at  length  in  the 
daily  prints.  Other  diversions,  which  are  common  in 
other  countries,  such  as  tennis,  fives,  billiards,  cards, 
swimming,  angling,  fowling,  coursing,  and  the  like,  are 
familiar  to  the  English.  Tut  kinds,  and  those  highly 
laudable,  are  perhaps  peculiar  tc  them ;  and  these  are 
rowing  and  sailing.  The  English  are  amazingly  fond  of 
skating,  in  which,  however,  they  are  not  very  expert ; 
but  they  are  adventurous  in  it,  often  to  the  danger  and  loss 
of  their  lives.  The  game-acts  have  taken  from  the  com- 
mon people  a  great  fund  of  diversion,  though  without 
answering  the  purposes  of  the  rich;  for  the  country-people 
destroy  the  game  in  their  nests,  which  they  dare  not  kill 
with  the  gun. 

History.]  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  first  inhabit- 
ants of  Britain  were  a  tribe  of  the  Gauls,  or  Celtai,  that 
settled  on  the  opposite  shore;  a  supposition  founded  upon 
the  evident  conformity  in  their  language,  manners,  govern- 
ment, religion,  and  complexion. 

When  Julius  Caesar  meditated  the  conquest  of  Britain, 
about  fifty-two  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  natives 
appear  to  have  had  great  connexions  with  the  Gauls,  and 
other  people  of  the  continent,  in  government,  religion, 
and  commerce.  Caesar  wrote  the  history  of  his  two  ex- 
peditions, which  he  pretended  were  accompanied  with 
immense  difficulties,  and  attended  by  such  advantages 
over  the  islanders,  that  they  agreed  to  pay  tribute.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  from  contemporary  authors,  as  well 
as  his  cwn  narrative,  that  his  victories  were  incomplete, 
and  that  the  only  advantage  which  the  Romans  received 
from  his  expedition  was  a  better  knowledge  of  the  island 
than  they  had  previously  possessed.  The  Britons,  at  the 
time  cf  Caesar's  descent,  were  governed  in  war  by  a  poli- 
tical confederacy,  of  which  Cassibelan,  whose  territories 
lay  in  Hertfordshire,  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  coun- 
ties, was  the  head  ;  and  this  form  of  government  con- 
tinued among  them  for  a  considerable  time. 

In  their  manner  of  life,  as  described  by  the  best  authors, 
they  differed  but  little  from  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  climates ;  but  they  certainly  sowed  corn,  though 
their  principal  subsistence  consisted  of  animal-food  and 
milk.  They  were  clothed  with  skins,  and  their  fortifica- 
tions were  beams  of  wood.  They  were  incredibly  dexte- 
rous in  the  management  of  their  chariots  ;  and  fought  with 
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lances,  darts,  and  swords.  Their  armies  were  sometimes 
led  to  the  field  by  women,  who  were  recognised  as  sove- 
reigns in  their  particular  districts.  They  favoured  primo- 
geniture in  their  succession  to  royalty,  but  set  it  aside  on 
the  smallest  inconvenience  attending  it.  They  painted 
their  bodies  with  woad,  which  gave  them  a  bluish  or 
greenish  cast ;  and  they  are  said  to  have  had  figures  of 
animals  and  the  celestial  bodies  on  their  skins. 

During  the  long  reign  of  Augustus  Caesar,  the  Britons 
might  be  considered  rather  as  the  allies  than  the  tributaries 
of  the  Romans  ;  but  the  communications  between  Rome 
and  Great  Britain  being  then  extended,  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius, about  forty-two  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  under- 
took an  expedition  in  person  against  Britain,  in  which 
he  seems  to  have  been  successful.  His  conquests,  however, 
were  imperfect ;  Caractacus  and  Queen  Boadicea  made 
a  noble  resistance  against  the  Romans.  The  former  was 
taken  prisoner  after  a  desperate  battle,  and  carried  to  Rome, 
where  bis  undaunted  behaviour  before  Claudius  gained  him 
the  admiration  of  the  victors.  Boadicea  being  oppressed 
in  a  manner  that  disgraces  the  Roman  name,  and  defeated, 
disdained  to  survive  the  liberties  of  her  country ;  and 
Agricola,  general  to  Domitian,  after  subduing  South- 
Britain,  carried  his  arms  northwards,  where  his  successors 
had  no  reason  to  boast  ol  their  progress,  every  inch  of 
ground  being  obstinately  defended.  During  the  time  the 
Romans  remained  in  this  island,  they  erected  those  walls 
which  have  been  often  mentioned,  to  protect  the  Britons 
from  the  invasions  of  the  Caledonians,  Scots,  and  Picts ; 
and  it  is  said,  that  the  Roman  language,  learning,  and 
customs,  became  familiar  in  Britain.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  under  them  the  South  Britons  were  reduced  to 
a  state  of  great  vassalage,  and  that  the  genius  of  liberty 
retreated  northwards,  where  the  natives  had  made  a  gallant 
resistance  against  these  enslavers  of  the  world.  For  though 
the  Britons  were  unquestionably  very  brave,  when  incor- 
porated with  the  Roman  legions  abroad,  yet  we  know  of 
no  struggle  they  made  in  latter  times  for  their  indepen- 
dency at  home,  notwithstanding  the  favourable  opportuni- 
ties that  presented  themselves.  The  Roman  emperors  and 
geuerals,  while  in  this  island,  assisted  by  the  Britons, 
were  frequently  employed  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  the 
Caledonians  and  Picts ;  but  they  appear  to  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  maintaining  their  authority  in  the  southern 
provinces. 

Upon  the  invasion  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  Goths 
and  Vandals,  the  Roman  legions  retired  from  Britain, 
with  the  flower  of  the  British  youth,  for  the  defence  of 
the  imperial  capital ;  and,  that  they  might  leave  the  island 
with  a  good  grace,  they  assisted  the  Britons  in  rebuilding, 
with  stone,  the  wall  of  Severus,  between  Newcastle  and 
Carlisle,  which  they  lined  with  forts  and  watch-towers ; 
and,  having  done  this  good  office,  took  their  last  farewell  of 
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Britain,  about  the  year  448,  after  having  been  masters  of 
the  most  fertile  parts  of  it  nearly  five  hundred  years  from 
the  invasion  of  Julius  Caesar. 

The  Scots  and  Picts,  finding  the  island  finally  deserted 
by  the  Roman  legions,  now  regarded  the  whole  as  their 
prize,  and,  attacking  the  wall  of  Severus  with  redoubled 
forces,  ravaged  all  before  them  with  a  fury  peculiar  to 
northern  nations.  The  Britons,  like  a  helpless  family  de- 
prived of  their  parent  and  protector,  and  already  subdued 
by  their  own  fears,  had  again  recourse  to  Rome,  and 
sent  over  an  urgent  request  for  assistance,  which  was  ad- 
dressed in  these  words :  "  To  Aetius,  thrice  consul :  The 
groans  of  the  Britons;"  and,  after  other  lamentable  com- 
plaints, stated,  "  That  the  barbarians  drove  them  to  the 
sea,  and  the  sea  drove  them  back  to  the  barbarians  ;  and 
they  had  only  the  hard  choice  left  of  perishing  by  the 
sword  or  by  the  waves."  But,  having  no  hopes  given 
them  by  the  Roman  general  of  any  succours  from  that 
side,  they  began  to  consider  what  other  nation  they  might 
call  over  to  their  relief.  Gildas,  who  was  himself  a  Bri- 
ton, describes  the  degeneracy  of  his  countrymen,  at  this 
time,  in  mournful  strains,  and  gives  the  names  of  some 
of  their  kings,  particularly  one  Vortigern.  chief  cf  the 
Danmonii,  by  whose  advice  the  Britons  agreed  witii  two 
Saxon  chiefs,  Ilengist  and  Horsa,  to  protect  them  from 
the  Scots  and  Picts.  The  Saxons  were  in  those  days 
masters  of  what  is  now  called  the  English  Channel ;  and 
their  native  countries,  comprehending  Scandinavia,  and 
the  northern  parts  of  Geimany,  being  overstocked  with 
inhabitants,  they  readily  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
Britons,  whom  they  relieved,  by  checking  the  progress 
of  the  Scots  and  Picts,  and  had  the  island  of  Thanet 
allowed  them  for  their  residence.  But  their  own  country 
was  so  populous  and  barren,  and  the  fe.  tile  lands  of  Bri- 
tain were  so  alluring,  that,  in  a  very  little  time,  Hengist  and 
Horsa  began  to  meditate  a  settlement  for  themselves;  and, 
fresh  supplies  of  their  countrymen  arriving  daily,  the 
Saxons  soon  became  formidable  to  the  Britons,  whom, 
after  a  violent  struggle  of  nearly  one  huudred  and  fifty 
years,  they  subdued,  or  drove  into  Wales,  where  their 
language  and  their  descendants  still  exist. 

It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  necessary  limitation 
of  this  article  to  relate  the  separate  history  of  every  par- 
ticular nation  that  formed  the  heptarchy.  Suffice  it  there- 
fore to  say,  that  the  pope,  in  Austin's  time,  supplied  Eng- 
land with  about  four  hundred  monks,  and  that  the  clergy 
took  care  to  keep  their  kings  and  laity  in  the  most  de- 
plorable ignorance,  but  always  magnifying  the  power  and 
sanctity  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  Hence  it  was,  that  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  during  their  heptarchy,  were  goverued  by 
priests  and  monks,  who,  as  they  saw  convenient,  per- 
suaded their  kings  either  to  shut  themselves  up  in  cloisters, 
or  to  undertake  pilgrimages  to  Rome,  where  they  finished 
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their  days :  no  less  than  thirty  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  during 
the  heptarchy,  resigned  their  crowns  in  this  manner. 
The  bounty  of  those  kings  to  the  see  of  Rome  was, 
therefore,  unlimited ;  and  Ethelwald,  king  of  Mercia, 
imposed  an  annual  tax  of  a  penny  upon  every  house, 
which  was  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Peter's- 
pence,  because  paid  on  the  1st  of  August,  the  festival  of 
St.  Peter  ad  vincula.  This  tax  was  imposed,  at  first,  for 
the  support  of  a  college  at  Rome,  for  the  education  of 
English  youth,  founded  by  Ina,  king  of  Wessex,  under 
the  name  of  Rome-Scot;  but,  in  process  of  time,  the  popes 
claimed  it  as  a  tribute  due  to  St.  Peter  and  his  successors. 

London  was  at  this  time  a  place  of  considerable  trade; 
and,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  Saxon  chronicles,  quoted  by 
Tvrrel,  Withred,  king  of  Kent,  paid  at  one  time  to  Ina, 
king  of  Wessex,  a  sum  in  silver  equal  to  ninety  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  England,  therefore,  we  may  suppose  to 
have  been  about  this  time  a  refuge  for  the  people  of  the  con- 
tinent, who  fled  hither  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Saracens,  or 
successors  of  Mahomet.  The  venerable  but  superstitious 
Bede,  about  the  year  740,  composed  his  church-history  of 
Britain,  from  the  coming  in  of  the  Saxons  down  to  the  year 
731.  The  Saxon  Chronicle  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
authentic  monuments  of  history  that  any  nation  can  pro- 
duce. Architecture,  such  as  it  was,  with  stone  and  glass 
working,  was  introduced  into  England ;  and  we  read,  in 
709,  of  a  Northumbrian  prelate  who  was  served  in  silver 
plate.  It  must,  however,  be  owned,  that  the  Saxon 
coins,  which  are  generally  of  copper,  are,  many  of  them, 
illegible,  and  all  of  them  mean.  Ale  and  alehouses  are 
mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Ina,  about  the  year  728.  In 
this  state  was  the  Saxon  heptarchy  in  England,  when, 
about  the  year  800,  most  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  tired  out 
with  the  tyranny  of  their  petty  kings,  united  in  calling  to 
the  government  of  the  heptarchy,  Egbert,  who  was  the 
eldest  remaining  branch  of  the  race  of  Cerdic,  one  of  the 
Saxon  chiefs  who  first  arrived  in  Britain.  On  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Northumbrians,  in  the  year  827,  he  be- 
came king  of  all  England. 

Charlemagne,  or  Charles  the  Great,  was,  at  this  time, 
king  of  France  and  emperor  of  Germany.  Egbert  had 
been  obliged,  by  state-jealousies,  to  fly  to  the  court  of 
Charles  for  protection  from  the  persecutions  of  Ead- 
burga,  daughter  of  Offa,  wife  to  Brithric,  king  of  the 
AVest-Saxons.  At  the  court  of  Charles,  Egbert  acquired 
the  arts  both  of  war  and  government,  and,  therefore,  soon 
united  the  Saxon  heptarchy  in  his  own  person,  but  without 
subduing  Wales.  He  changed  the  name  of  his  kingdom 
into  that  of  Engle-lond,  or  England  ;  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  some  part  of  England  continued  still  to  be 
governed  by  independent  princes  of  the  blood  of  Cerdic, 
though  they  paid  a  small  tribute  to  Egbert,  who  died  in 
the  year  838,  at  Winchester. 

148.       vol.  11. 
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Egbert  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ethelwolf,  who  di- 
vided his  power  with  his  eldest  son,  Athelstan.  By  this 
time  England  had  become  a  scene  of  blood  and  devasta- 
tion, through  the  renewal  of  the  Danish  invasions ;  and 
Ethelwolf,  after  some  time  bravely  opposing  them,  retired 
to  Rome,  carrying  with  him  his  youngest  son,  afterwards 
the  famous  Alfred,  the  father  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion. The  gifts  which  Ethelwolf  made  to  the  clergy  on 
this  occasion  (copies  of  which  are  still  extant)  are  so  im- 
mense, even  the  tithes  of  all  his  dominions,  that  they  prove 
him  to  have  been  completely  governed  by  the  arts  of 
Swithin,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Upon  his  demise,  after 
his  return  from  Rome,  he  divided  his  dominions  between 
two  of  his  sons,  (Athelstan  being  then  dead,)  Ethelbald 
and  Ethelbert;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  patri- 
mony was  left  to  young  Alfred.  Ethelbert,  who  was  the 
surviving  son,  left  his  kingdom,  in  866,  to  his  brother 
Ethelred  ;  in  whose  time,  notwithstanding  the  courage  and 
conduct  of  Alfred,  the  Danes  became  masters  of  the  sea- 
coast,  and  the  finest  counties  of  England.  Ethelred  being 
killed,  his  brother  Alfred  ascended  the  throne  in  871,  and 
proved  one  of  the  greatest  princes,  both  in  peace  and 
war,  that  has  ever  been  mentioned  in  history.  He  fought 
seven  battles  with  the  Danes  with  various  success ;  and, 
when  defeated,  he  found  resources  that  rendered  hirn  as 
puissant  as  before.  At  one  time,  however,  he  was  re- 
duced to  an  uncommon  state  of  distress,  being  forced  to 
live  in  the  disguise  of  a  cow-herd;  but  still  he  kept  up  a 
secret  correspondence  with  his  gallant  friends,  whom  he 
collected  together ;  and,  by  their  assistance,  he  gave  the 
Danes  many  signal  overthrows,  till  at  last  he  recovered 
the  kingdom  of  England,  and  obliged  the  Danes,  who 
had  been  settled  in  it,  to  swear  obedience  to  his  govern- 
ment; even  part  of  Wales  courted  his  protection  ;  so  that 
he  was  the  most  powerful  monarch  that  had  ever  reigned 
in  England. 

Among  the  other  glories  of  Alfred's  reign  was  that  of 
raising  a  maritime  power  in  England,  by  which,  he  se- 
cured her  coasts  from  future  invasions.  He  rebuilt  the 
city  of  London,  which  had  been  burnt  down  by  the 
Danes,  and  founded  the  university  01  Oxford,  about  the 
year  895  :  he  divided  England  into  counties,  hundreds, 
and  tythings,  or  rather  he  revived  those  divisions ;  and  the 
use  of  juries,  which  had  fallen  into  disuse  in  consequence 
of  the  ravages  of  the  Danes.  Having  been  educated  at 
Rome,  he  was  not  only  a  scholar,  but  an  author;  and  he 
tells  us,  that,  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  had 
scarcely  a  lay-subject  who  could  read  English,  or  an  ec- 
clesiastic who  understood  Latin.  He  introduced  stone 
and  brick  building  into  general  use  in  palaces  as  well  as 
churches ;  though  it  is  certain  that  his  subjects,  for  many 
years  after  his  death,  were  fond  of  timber  buildings.  His 
encouragemeut  of  commerce  and  navigation  may  seem 
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incredible  to  modem  times  ;  but  lie  had  merchants  who 
traded  in  East-India  jewels  ;  and  William  of  Malmsbury 
observes,  that  some  of  their  gems  were  deposited  in  the 
church  of  Sherborne,  in  Iu9  time.  About  the  year  890, 
he  received,  from  one  Octher,  a  full  discovery  of  the  coast 
of  Norway  and  Lapland,  as  far  as  Russia;  and  he  tells 
the  king,  in  his  memorial,  printed  by  Hakluyt,  "  that  he 
sailed  along  the  Norway  coast,  so  far  north  an  commonly 
the  whale-hunters  used  to  travel."  He  invited  numbers  of 
learned  men  into  his  dominions,  and  found  faithful  and 
useful  allies  in  the  two  Scotch  kings,  his  contemporaries, 
Gregory  and  Donald,  against  the  Danes.  He  is  said  to 
have  fought  no  less  than  fifty-six  pitched  battles.  He  was 
inexorable  against  his  corrupt  judges,  whom  he  used  to 
hang  up  in  the  public  highways,  as  a  terror  to  evil-doers. 
He  died  in  the  year  901,  and  his  character  is  so  com- 
pletely amiable  and  heroic,  that  he  is  justly  distinguished 
with  the  epithet  of  the  Great. 

Alfred  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Edward,  the  elder,  un- 
der whom,  though  a  brave  prince,  the  Danes  renewed  their 
invasions.  He  died  in  the  year  925,  and  was  .succeeded  by 
his  eldest  son  Athelstan.  This  prince  was  so  desirous  of 
encouraging  commerce,  that  he  nmle  a  law,  enacting  that 
every  merchant,  who  made  three  voyages  on  his  own  ac- 
count to  the  Mediterranean,  should  be  put  upon  a  footing 
with  a  thane,  or  nobleman  of  the  first  rank.  lie  caused 
the  Scriptures  to  be  translated  into  the  Saxon  tongue.  He 
encouraged  coinage  ;  and  it  appears,  from  his  laws,  that 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  even  abbots,  had  then  the  pri- 
vilege of  coining  money.  His  dominions  appear,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  confined  towards  the  north  by  the 
Danes,  although  his  vassals  still  kept  a  footing  in  those 
counties.  He  was  engaged  in  perpetual  wars  with  his 
neighbours,  in  which  he  was  generally  successful,  and 
died  in  941. 

The  reigns  of  his  successors,  Edmund,  Edred,  and 
Edwy,  were  weak  and  inglorious,  they  being  either  en- 
gaged in  wars  with  the  Danes,  or  disgraced  by  the  influ- 
ence of  priests. 

Edgar,  who  ascended  the  throne  about  the  year  959, 
revived  the  naval  glory  of  England,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  rowed  down  the  river  Dee  by  eight  kings,  his  vas- 
sals, he  sitting  at  the  helm;  but,  like  his  predecessors, 
he  was  the  slave  of  priests,  particularly  St.  Dunstan. 
His  reign,  however,  was  pacific  and  happy,  though  he 
was  obliged  to  cede  to  the  Scots  all  the  territory  to  the 
north  of  the  Tyne.  In  975,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son  Edward,  who  was  barbarously  murdered  by  his  step- 
mother, whose  son,  Ethelred,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
priests,  mounted  the  throne  in  the  year  978.  The  English 
nation,  at  this  time,  was  over-run  with  barbarians,  and 
the  Danes  became  gradually  possessed  of  the  finest  parts 
of  the  country,  while  their  countrymen  made  frequent 
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descents  into  the  western  parts.  To  rid  himself  of  these 
invaders,  the  king  agreed  to  pay  them  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  which  was  levied  by  way  of  tax,  and  called 
Danegeld,  and  was  the  first  land-tax  in  England.  In  the 
year  1002,  they  had  made  such  settlements  in  England, 
that  Ethelred  consented  to  a  general  massacre  of  them  by 
the  English  ;  but  it  is  improbable  that  it  was  ever  put  into 
execution.  Some  attempts  of  that  kind  were  certainly 
made  in  particular  counties;  but  they  only  served  to  en- 
rage the  Danish  king,  Swein,  who,  in  1013,  drove  Ethel- 
red, Ins  queen,  and  two  sons,  out  of  England  into  Nor- 
mandy, a  province  of  Erance,  at  that  time  governed  by  ' 
its  own  princes,  stjled  the  dukes  of  Normandy.  Swein 
being  killed,  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Canute  the  Great; 
but  Ethelred,  returning  to  England,  obliged  Canute  to 
retire  to  Denmark,  whence  he  invaded  England  with  a 
vast  army,  and  obliged  Edmund  Ironside,  (so  called  from 
his  great  bodily  strength,)  Ethelred's  son,  to  divide  with 
him  the  kingdom.  Edmund  being  assassinated,  Canute 
succeeded  to  the  w  hole  kingdom  ;  and,  on  his  death,  in 
1035,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Harold  Harefoot. 
This  prince,  however,  did  nothing  memorable  ;  and  his 
successor,  Hardicauule,  was  »o  degenerate  a  prince,  that 
the  Danish  royalty  ended  with  him  in  England. 

The  family  of  Ethelred  was  now  called  to  the  throne; 
and  Edward,  commonly  called  the  Confessor,  ascended 
it,  though  Edgar  Atheling,  by  his  descent  from  an  elder 
branch,  had  the  lineal  right.  Upon  the  death  of  the 
Confessor,  in  the  year  10(36,  Harold,  aon  to  Goodwin, 
earl  of  Kent,  ascended  the  throne  of  England. 

William,  duke  of  Normandy,  though  a  bastard,  was, 
at  this  time,  in  the  unrivalled  possession  of  that  great 
duchy,  and  resolved  to  assert  his  right  to  the  crown  of 
England.  Accordingly,  he  invited  the  neighbouring 
princes,  as  w  ell  as  his  own  vassals,  to  join  him,  and  made 
liberal  promises  to  his  followers  of  lands  and  honours  in 
England,  to  induce  them  to  assist  him.  By  these  means, 
he  collected  forty  thousand  of  the  bravest  and  most  regu- 
lar troops  in  Europe;  and  while  Harold  was  embarrassed 
bv  the  invasions  of  the  Danes,  William  landed  in  Eng- 
land without  opposition.  Harold,  returning  from  the 
north,  encountered  him  at  the  place  now  called  Battle, 
which  took  its  name  from  that  event,  near  Hastings,  in 
Sussex,  and  a  most  sanguinary  battle  was  fought  between 
the  two  armies;  but  Harold  being  slain,  the  crown  of 
England  devolved  upon  William,  in  the  year  1066. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  were,  in  general,  a  rude  unculti- 
vated people,  ignorant  of  letters,  unskilful  in  the  mecha- 
nical arts,  and  much  addicted  to  intemperance  and  riot. 
Even  in  the  reign  of  Canute,  they  sold  their  children  and 
kindred  into  foreign  parts.  Their  best  quality  was  their 
military  courage,  which  yet  was  not  supported  by  dis- 
cipline or  conduct.    Even  the  Norman  historians,  not- 
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withstanding  the  low  state  of  the  arts  in  their  own  country, 
speak  of  them  as  barbarians,  when  they  mention  the  in- 
vasion made  upon  them  by  the  Duke  of  Normandy. 
Conquest  put  the  people  in  a  situation  of  receiving  slowly 
from  abroad  all  the  rudiments  of  science  and  cultivation, 
and  of  'correcting  their  rude  and  licentious  manners. 
Their  uncultivated  state  might  be  owing  to  the  popish 
clergy,  who  always  discouraged  manufactures. 

We  are,  however,  to  distinguish  between  the  secular 
clergy,  and  the  regulars  or  monks.  Many  of  the  former, 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  were  men  of  moral  habits,  and 
excellent  magistrates.  The  latter  depended  upon  the  see 
of  Rome,  and  directed  the  conscience  of  the  king  and 
the  great  men,  and  were  generally  ignorant,  and  often 
cruel.  A  great  part  of  the  Saxon  barbarism  was  likewise 
owing  to  the  Danish  invasions,  which  left  little  room  for 
civil  or  literary  improvements.  Amidst  all  those  defects, 
nowever,  public  and  personal  liberty  were  well  under- 
stood and  guarded  by  the  Saxon  institutions ;  and  we  owe 
to  them  at  this  day  some  of  the  most  valuable  privileges 
of  English  subjects. 

The  loss  which  both  sides  suffered  at  the  battle  of  Hast- 
ings is  uncertain.  However,  the  death  of  Harold  seems 
to  have  decided  the  day ;  and  William,  with  very  little 
difficulty,  took  possession  of  the,  throne,  and  made  a  con- 
siderable alteration  in  the  constitution  of  England,  by 
converting  lands  into  knights'  fees,  which  are  said  to  have 
amounted  to  sixty-two  thousand,  and  were  held  of  the 
Norman  and  other  great  persons,  who  had  assisted  hin  in 
his  conquest,  and  who  were  bound  to  attend  him  with 
their  knights  and  their  followers  in  his  wars.  He  gave, 
for  instance,  to  one  of  his  barons,  the  whole  county  of 
Chester,  which  he  erected  into  a  palatinate,  and  rendered 
by  his  grant  almost  independent  of  the  crown ;  and  here, 
according  to  some  authors,  we  have  the  rise  of  the  feudal 
law  in  England.  William  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  keep 
possession  of  his  crcwn.  Edgar  Atheling,  and  his  sister, 
the  i\ext  Anglo-Saxon  heirs,  were  affectionately  received 
in  Scotland,  and  many  of  the  Saxon  lords  took  up  arms, 
and  formed  conspiracies  in  England.  William  overcame 
all  difficulties,  especially  after  he  had  made  a  peace  w  ith 
Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  who  married  Atheling's  sis- 
ter; but  not  without  exercising  great  cruelties  upon  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  He  introduced  the  Norman  laws  and 
language.  He  built  that  part  of  the  Tower  commonly 
called  the  White  Tower ;  bridled  the  country  with  forts, 
and  disarmed  the  old  inhabitants;  in  short,  he  attempted 
to  obliterate  every  trace  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  constitution  ; 
though,  at  his  coronation,  he  took  the  same  oath  that 
used  to  be  taken  by  the  ancient  Saxon  monarchs. 

A  general  survey  of  all  the  lands  in  England,  which 
was  begun  in  Edward  the  Confessor's  time,  was  com- 
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be  taken  of  the  villains,  or  servile  tenants,  slaves  and  live- 
stock, upon  each  estate;  all  of  which  were  recorded  in 
a  book  called  Doomsday-book,  which  is  still  in  being. 
But  the  repose  of  this  fortunate  and  victorious  king  was 
disturbed,  in  his  old  age,  by  the  rebellion  of  his  eldest 
son,  Robert,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Nor- 
mandy, but  now  assumed  the  government,  as  sovereign 
if  that  province,  in  which  he  was  favoured  by  the  king 
of  France.  And  here  we  have  the  rise  of  the  wars  be- 
tween England  and  France  ;  which  have  continued  longer, 
drawn  more  noble  blood,  and  been  attended  with  more 
memorable  achievements,  than  any  other  national  quarrel 
recorded  in  ancient  or  modern  history.  William,  seeing 
a  war  inevitable,  entered  upon  it  with  his  usual  vigour : 
and,  with  incredible  celerity  transporting  a  brave  Eng- 
lish army,  invaded  Fiance,  where  he  was  every  where 
victorious ;  but  died  before  he  had  finished  the  war,  in 
the  year  1087,  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  twenty- 
first  of  his  reign  in  England,  and  was  buried  in  his  own 
abbey  at  Caen,  in  Normandy. 

By  the  Norman  conquest,  England  not  only  lost  the 
true  line  of  her  ancient  Saxon  kings,  but  also  her  prin- 
cipal nobility,  who  either  fell  in  battle  in  defence  of  their 
nation  and  liberties,  or  fled  to  foreign  countries,  parti- 
cularly Scotland ;  where,  being  kindly  received  by  king 
Malcolm,  they  established  themselves,  and  introduced  the 
Saxon  or  English,  which  has  been  the  prevailing  language 
in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  to  the  present  period. 

On  the  other  hand,  England,  by  virtue  of  the  conquest, 
became  much  greater,  both  in  dominion  and  power,  by 
the  accession  of  so  much  territory  upon  the  continent. 
For  though  the  Normans,  by  the  conquest,  gained  much  of 
the  English  land  and  riches,  yet  England  gained  the  large 
and  fertile  dukedom  of  Normandy,  which  became  a  pro- 
vince to  this  crown.  England  likewise  gained  much  by 
the  great  increase  of  naval  power,  and  multitude  of  ships, 
wherein  Normandy  then  abounded.  This,  with  the  per- 
petual intercourse  between  England  and  the  continent, 
gave  an  increase  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  of  trea- 
sure to  the  crown  and  kingdom,  as  appeared  soon  after- 
wards. England,  by  the  conquest,  gained  likewise  a  na- 
tural right  to  the  dominion  of  the  Channel,  which  had 
been  before  acquired  only  by  the  greater  naval  power  of 
Edgar,  and  other  Saxon  kings  :  for  the  dominion  of 
narrow  seas  seems  naturally  to  belong,  like  that  of 
rivers,  to  those  who  possess  the  coasts  on  both  sides  ;  and 
thus  the  former  title  was  confirmed  by  so  long  a  coast  as 
that  of  Normandy  on  one  side,  and  of  England  on  the 
other  side,  of  the  Channel.  This  dominion  of  the  Chan- 
nel, though  we  have  long  ago  lost  all  our  possessions  in 
France,  w  e  have  continued  to  defend  and  maintain,  by  the 
superior  strength  of  our  navy,  and  the  bravery  of  our 
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The  succession  to  the  crown  of  England  was  disputed 
between  the  Conqueror's  sons,  Robert  and  William,  (com- 
monly called  Rufus,  from  his  being  red-haired,)  and  was 
decided  in  favour  of  the  latter.  He  was  a  brave  and  in- 
trepid prince,  but  no  friend  to  the  clergy,  who  have,  there- 
fore, endeavoured  to  throw  a  shade  upon  his  memory. 
He  was  also  hated  by  the  Normans,  who  favoured  his 
elder  brother ;  and,  consequently,  he  was  engaged  in 
perpetual  wars  with  his  brother  and  his  rebellious  sub- 
jects. About  this  time,  the  famous  crusades  commenced; 
and  Robert,  who  was  among  the  first  to  engage  in  them, 
accommodated  matters  with  William  for  a  sum  of  money, 
which  he  levied  from  the  clergy.  William  behaved  with 
great  generosity  towards  Edgar  Atheling,  and  the  court  of 
Scotland,  notwithstanding  all  the  provocations  he  had 
received  from  that  quarter;  but  was  accidentally  killed,  as 
he  was  hunting  in  the  New  Forest,  in  Hampshire,  in  the 
year  1 100,  and  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

This  prince  erected  Westminster  Hall,  and  added  se- 
veral works  to  the  Tower,  which  he  surrounded  with  a 
wall  and  a  ditch.  In  his  reign  also  happei.ed  that  inun- 
dation of  the  sea,  which  overflowed  great  part  of  Earl 
Goodwin's  estate  in  Kent,  and  formed  those  shallows  in 
the  Downs,  now  called  the  Goodwin  Sands. 

William  Rufus  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Henry  I., 
surnamed  Beauclerc,  on  account  of  his  learning,  though 
his  brother  Robert  was  then  returning  from  the  Holy 
Land.  Henry  may  be  said  to  have  purchased  the  throne  ; 
first,  by  his  brother's  treasures,  which  he  seized  at  Win- 
chester; secondly,  by  a  charter,  in  which  he  restored  his 
subjects  to  the  rights  and  privileges  they  had  enjoyed 
under  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  ;  and,  thirdly,  by  his  mar- 
riage with  Matilda,  daughter  of  Malcolm  III.,  king  of 
Scotland,  and  niece  to  Edgar  Atheling,  of  the  ancient 
Saxon  line.  In  his  reign,  the  clergy  were  restored  in  a 
considerable  measure  to  their  influence  in  the  state ;  and 
they  formed,  as  it  were,  a  separate  body,  dependent  upon 
the  pope,  which  afterwards  created  great  convulsions  in 
England.  Henry,  partly  by  force,  and  partly  by  strata- 
gem, made  himself  master  of  his  brother  Robert's  person, 
and  the  duchy  of  Normandy;  and,  with  the  most  un- 
generous meanness,  detained  him  a  prisoner  for  twenty- 
eight  years,  till  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  after- 
wards engaged  in  a  sanguinary,  but  successful,  war  with 
France ;  and,  before  his  death,  he  settled  the  succession 
upon  his  daughter,  the  empress  Matilda,  widow  of 
.  Henry  IV.,  emperor  of  Germany,  and  her  son  Henry,  by 
her  second  husband,  Geoffry  Plantagenet,  earl  of  Anjou. 
Henry  died  of  a  surfeit,  iu  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his 
age,  1135. 

Notwithstanding  the  late  settlement  of  succession,  the 
crown  of  England  was  seized  by  Stephen,  earl  of  Blois, 
the  son  of  Adela,  fourth  daughter  of  W  illiam  the  Con- 
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queror.  Matilda  and  her  son  were  then  abroad  ;  and 
Stephen  was  assisted  in  his  usurpation  by  his  brother,  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  the  other  great  prelates,  that 
he  might  hold  the  crown  dependent,  as  it  were,  upon 
them.  Matilda,  however,  found  a  generous  protector  in 
her  uncle  David,  king  of  Scotland  ;  and  a  worthy  subject 
iu  her  natural  brother  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  who 
headed  her  party  before  her  sou  grew  up.  A  long  and 
sanguinary  war  ensued,  the  clergy  having  absolved  Stephen 
and  all  his  friends  from  their  guilt  of  breaking  the  act  of 
succession  ;  but  at  length  the  barons,  who  dreaded  the 
power  of  the  clergy,  inclined  towards  Matilda;  and  Ste- 
phen, who  depended  chiefly  on  foreign  mercenaries,  hav- 
ing been  abandoned  by  the  clergy,  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner,  in  1141  ;  and  being  carried  before  Matilda,  she 
scornfully  upbraided  him,  and  ordered  him  to  be  loaded 
with  chains. 

Matilda  w  as  proud  and  weak  ;  the  clergy  were  bold  and 
ambitious;  and,  when  joined  with  the  nobility,  who  were 
factious  and  turbulent,  were  more  than  a  match  for  the 
crown.  They  demanded  to  be  governed  by  the  Saxon 
laws,  according  to  the  charter  that  had  been  granted  by 
Henry  I.,  upon  his  accession  :  and  finding  Matilda  refrac- 
tory, they  drove  her  out  of  England  iu  1 1 4*2.  Stephen  also 
obtained  his  liberty,  having  been  exchanged  for  the  Earl 
of  Gloucester;  but  he  found  that  his  clergy  and  nobility 
had  in  fact  excluded  him  from  the  government,  by  build- 
ing eleven  hundred  castles,  where  each  owner  lived  as  an 
independent  prince.  We  do  not,  however,  find  that  this 
alleviated  the  feudal  subjection  of  the  inferior  ranks.  Ste- 
phen was  advised  to  attempt  to  force  them  into  compliance 
with  his  will,  by  declaring  his  son,  Eustace,  heir-apparent 
to  the  kingdom  ;  and  this  exasperated  the  clergy  so  much, 
that  they  invited  over  young  Henry  of  Anjou,  who  had 
been  acknowledged  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  was  son  to 
the  empress  ;  and  he  accordingly  landed  in  England  with 
an  army  of  foreigners. 

This  measure  occasioned  a  division  between  the  clergy 
and  the  barons,  who  were  apprehensive  of  a  second  con- 
quest; and  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  with  the  heads  of  the  lay- 
aristccracy,  proposed  an  accommodation,  to  which  both 
parties  agreed.  Stephen,  who,  about  this  time,  lost  his  son 
Eustace,  was  to  retain  the  regal  title  and  office;  but 
Henry,  who  was  in  fact  vested  with  the  chief  executive 
power,  was  acknowledged  his  successor.  Though  this 
accommodation  was  only  precarious  and  imperfect,  yet  it 
was  received  by  the  English,  who  had  suffered  so  much 
during  the  late  civil  wars,  with  great  joy;  and,  on  the 
death  of  Stephen,  Henry  ascended  the  throne,  in  1154. 

Henry  II.,  surnamed  Plantagenet,  soon  discovered  ex- 
traordinary abilities  for  government ;  and  had  performed, 
in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  actions  that  would  have 
dignified  the  most  experienced  warriors.    At  his  acces- 
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siou  to  the  throne,  he  found  the  condition  of  the  English 
boroughs  greatly  ameliorated,  by  the  privileges  granted 
them  in  the  struggles  between  their  late  kings  and  the  no- 
bility. He  perceived  the  good  policy  of  this,  and  granted 
them  such  additional  privileges,  that,  if  a  bondman  or 
servant  remained  in  a  borough  a  year  and  a  day,  he  was, 
by  such  residence,  made  free.  He  erected  Wallingford, 
Winchester,  and  Oxford,  into  free  boroughs,  for  the  ser- 
vices the  inhabitants  had  rendered  to  his  mother  and  him- 
self ;  by  discharging  them  from  every  burthen,  except  the 
fixed  fee-farm  rent  of  such  towns  ;  and  this  throughout  all 
England,  excepting  London.  This  gave  a  vast  accession 
of  power  to  the  crown,  because  the  crown  alone  could 
support  the  boroughs  against  their  feudal  tyrants ;  and  en- 
abled Henry  to  reduce  the  power  of  his  ambitious  nobles. 

Henry  demolished  many  of  the  castles  that  had  been 
built  by  the  barons ;  but,  when  he  came  to  attack  the  clergy, 
he  found  their  usurpations  not  to  be  shaken.  He  perceived 
that  the  root  of  all  the  enormous  disorders  lay  in  Rome, 
where  the  popes  had  exempted  churchmen,  not  only  from 
lay-courts,  but  civil  taxes.  The  cruelties  and  disorders 
occasioned  by  these  exemptions,  all  over  the  kingdom, 
would  be  incredible,  were  they  not  attested  by  the  most 
unexceptionable  evidence.  Unfortunately  for  Henry,  the 
head  of  the  English  church,  and  chancellor  of  the  king- 
dom, was  the  celebrated  Thomas  Becket.  This  man, 
powerful  from  his  office,  and  still  more  so  by  his  popu- 
larity, arising  from  a  pretended  sanctity,  was  violent,  in- 
trepid, and  a  determined  enemy  to  temporal  power  of 
every  kind,  but,  at  the  same  time,  cool  and  politic.  The 
king  assembled  his  nobility  at  Clarendon,  the  name 
of  which  place  is  still  famous  for  the  constitutions  there 
enacted,  which,  in  fact,  abolished  the  authority  of  the 
Romish  see  over  the  English  clergy.  Becket,  finding  it 
in  vain  to  resist,  signed  those  constitutions  till  they  could 
be  ratified  by  the  pope,  who,  as  he  anticipated,  rejected 
them.  Henry,  though  a  prince  of  the  most  determined 
spirit,  was  then  embroiled  with  all  his  neighbours ;  and 
the  see  of  Rome  was  in  its  meridian  grandeur.  Becket, 
having  been  arraigned  and  convicted  of  robbing  the  public 
while  he  was  chancellor,  fled  to  France,  where  the  pope 
and  French  king  espoused  his  quarrel.  The  consequence 
was,  that  all  the  English  clergy  who  were  on  the  king's 
side  were  excommunicated,  and  the  laity  absolved  from 
their  allegiance.  This  disconcerted  Henry  so  much,  that 
he  submitted  to  treat,  and  even  to  be  insulted,  by  this  rebel 
prelate,  who  returned  triumphantly  through  the  streets  of 
London,  in  1170.  His  return  swelled  his  pride,  and  in- 
creased his  insolence,  till  both  became  insupportable  to 
Henry,  who  was  then  in  Normandy.  Finding  that  he  was 
in  fact  only  the  first  subject  in  his  own  dominions,  he  was 
heard  to  say,  in  the  anguish  of  his  heart,  "  Is  there  no  one 
who  will  revenge  his  monarch's  cause  upon  this  audacious 
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priest?"  These  words  reached  the  ears  of  four  knights, 
Reginald  Fitzurse,  William  de  Tracy,  Hugh  de  Morville, 
and  Richard  Brito ;  who,  without  acquainting  Henry  with 
their  intentions,  went  over  to  England,  where  they  beat 
out  Becket's  brains  before  the  altar  of  his  own  church  at 
Canterbury,  in  the  year  1171.  Henry  was  in  no  condition 
to  second  the  blind  obedience  of  his  knights ;  and  the 
public  resentment  rose  so  high,  on  the  supposition  that  he 
was  privy  to  the  murder,  that  he  submitted  to  be  scourged 
by  monks  at  the  tomb  of  the  pretended  martyr. 

Henry  endeavoured  to  cancel  all  the  grants  which  had 
been  made  by  Stephen  to  the  royal  family  of  Scotland, 
and  actually  resumed  the  most  valuable  possessions  in  the 
north  of  England.  This  occasioned  a  war  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  in  which  William,  king  of  Scotland,  was 
taken  prisoner ;  and,  to  deliver  himself  from  captivity, 
was  obliged  to  pay  homage  to  Henry  for  his  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  and  for  all  his  other  dominions.  It  was  also 
agreed,  that  homage  should  be  done,  and  fealty  sworn,  to 
Henry,  without  reserve,  by  all  the  earls  and  barons  of  the 
territories  of  the  King  of  Scotland  from  whom  Henry 
should  desire  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  by  his  other  vassals. 
The  heirs  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  and  the  heirs  of  his 
earls,  barons,  and  tenants  in  chief,  were  also  obliged  to 
render  homage  to  the  heirs  of  the  English  monarch. 

By  his  marriage  with  Eleanor,  the  divorced  queen  of 
France,  but  the  heiress  of  Guienne  and  Poitou,  Henry 
became  almost  as  powerful  in  France  as  the  French  king 
himself,  and  the  greatest  prince  in  Christendom.  In  his 
old  age,  however,  he  was  far  from  being  fortunate.  He 
was  addicted  to  illicit  pleasures,  and  his  intrigues  with  the 
fair  Rosamond,  and  other  ladies,  exasperated  his  queen 
to  such  a  degree,  that  she  even  engaged  her  sons,  Henry, 
(whom  his  father  had  unadvisedly  caused  to  be  crowned  in 
his  own  life-time,)  Richard,  and  John,  in  repeated  rebel- 
lions, which  affected  their  father  so  much,  as  to  throw  him 
into  a  fever,  and  he  died  at  Chinon,  in  France,  A.D.  1 189, 
in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  corporation-charters 
were  established  all  over  England ;  by  which,  as  already, 
hinted,  the  power  of  the  barons  was  greatly  reduced. 
Those  corporations  encouraged  trade ;  but  manufactures, 
especially  those  of  silk,  seem  still  to  have  been  confined 
to  Spain  and  Italy ;  for  the  silk  coronation-robes,  made 
use  of  by  young  Henry  and  his  queen,  cost  eighty-seven 
pounds  ten  shillings  and  four-pence,  in  the  sheriff  of  Lon- 
don's account,  printed  by  Mr.  Maddox:  a  vast  sum  in 
those  days.  Henry  introduced  the  use  of  glass  in  windows 
into  England,  and  stone  arches  in  buildings. 

In  this  reign,  it  was  a  custom  in  London  for  great  num- 
bers of  the  sons  and  relations  of  eminent  citizens  to  form 
themselves  into  a  licentious  confederacy,  to  break  into  rich 
houses  and  plunder  thc-ro,  to  rob  and  murder  passengers, 
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and  to  commit  all  sorts  of  disorders  with  impunity.  Henry, 
about  the  year  1176,  divided  England  into  six  circuits, 
appointing  judges  to  go  at  certain  times  of  the  year  and 
hold  assizes,  or  administer  justice  to  the  people,  as  is 
practised  at  the  present  period. 

To  show  the  genius  of  the  age,  it  may  not  he  improper 
to  mention  the  quarrel  between  Roger,  archbishop  of  York, 
and  Richard,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  We  may  judge  of 
the  violence  of  military  men  and  laymen,  when  ecclesiastics 
could  proceed  to  such  extremities.  The  pope's  legate  having 
summoned  an  assembly  of  the  clergy  at  London,  both  the 
archbishops  claimed  the  privilege  of  sitting  on  his  right 
hand ;  which  question  of  precedencv  occasioned  a  con- 
troversy between  them.  The  monks  and  retainers  of  arch- 
bishop Richard  fell  upon  Roger,  in  the  presence  of  the 
cardinal  and  of  the  synod,  threw  him  on  the  ground,  trampled 
him  under  foot,  and  so  bruised  him  with  blows,  that  he 
was  taken  up  half  dead,  and  was  with  difficulty  rescued 
from  their  violence. 

Richard  I.,  surnamed  Cceur  de  Lion,  from  his  great 
courage,  was  the  third,  but  eldest,  surviving  son  of  Henry 
II.  The  clergy  had  found  means  to  gain  him  over;  and, 
for  their  own  ends,  they  persuaded  him  to  make  a  magni- 
ficent, but  ruinous,  crusade  to  Palestine,  where  he  took 
Ascalon,  and  performed  actions  of  valour  that  were  truly 
romantic.  After  several  brilliant,  but  fruitless,  campaigns, 
he  made  a  truce  of  three  years  with  Saladin,  emperor  of 
the  Saracens  ;  and,  in  his  return  to  England,  was  treache- 
rously surprised  by  the  Duke  of  Austria,  who,  in  1198, 
sent  him  a  prisoner  to  the  emperor  Henry  VI.  His  ran- 
som was  fixed,  by  the  sordid  emperor,  at  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  marks ;  about  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  our  present  money. 

At  this  time,  an  ox  sold  in  England  for  three  shillings, 
which  answers  to  nine  shillings  of  our  money,  and  a  sheep 
at  four  pence,  or  one  shilling.  Weights  and  measures 
were  now  ordered  to  be  the  same  all  over  the  kingdom. 
Richard  was  slain  in  besieging  the  castle  of  Chalons,  in  the 
year  1 199,  the  forty-second  of  his  age,  and  tenth  of  his 
reign. 

The  reign  of  John,  who  succeeded  his  deceased  bro- 
ther, is  infamous  in  the  English  history.  He  is  said  to 
have  put  to  death  Arthur,  the  eldest  son  of  his  brother 
Geoffrey,  who  had  the  hereditary  right  to  the  crown.  The 
young  prince's  mother,  Constance,  complained  to  Philip, 
king  of  France;  who,  upon  John's  non-appearance  at  his 
cour.  "8  a  vassal,  deprived  him  of  Normandy.  John,  not- 
withstanding, in  his  wars  with  the  French,  Scotch,  and 
Irish,  gave  many  proofs  of  personal  valour;  but  he  be- 
came at  last  so  apprehensive  of  a  French  invasion,  that  he 
rendered  himself  a  tributary  to  the  pope,  and  laid  his  crown 
and  regalia  at  the  foot  of  the  legate,  Pandulph,  who  kept 
them  for  five  days.    The  great  barons  resented  his  mean- 
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ness,  by  taking  up  arms;  but  he  repeated  his  shamefu. 
submissions  to  the  pope  ;  and,  after  experiencing  various 
fortunes  of  war,  he  was  at  last  brought  so  low,  that  the 
barons  obliged  him,  in  1216,  to  sign  the  great  deed  so  well 
known  by  the  name  of  Mama  C/iarta.  Thottffb  this 
charter  is  deemed  the  foundation  of  English  liberty,  yet 
it  is,  in  fact,  no  other  than  a  renewal  of  those  immunities 
which  the  barons  and  their  followers  had  possessed  under 
the  Saxon  princes,  and  which  they  claimed  by  the  charters 
of  Henry  I.  and  II.  As  the  principles  of  liberty,  how- 
ever, came  to  be  more  enlarged,  and  property  to  be  better 
secured,  this  charter,  by  various  subsequent  acts  and  ex- 
planations, came  to  be  applicable  to  every  English  subject, 
as  well  as  to  the  barons,  knights,  and  burgesses.  John 
had  scarcely  signed  it,  before  he  retracted,  and  called  upon 
the  pope  for  protection  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
barons  withdrew  their  allegiance  from  John,  and  trans- 
ferred it  to  Louis,  the  eldest  son  of  Philip  Augustus, 
king  of  France.  This  gave  umbrage  to  the  pope,  and  the 
barons,  being  apprehensive  of  their  country  becoming  a 
province  to  France,  they  returned  to  John's  allegiance  • 
but  he  was  unable  to  protect  them,  till  the  pope  refused 
to  confirm  the  title  of  Louis.  John  died  in  1216,  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  forty-ninth  of  his 
age. 

The  City  of  London  owes  some  of  her  privileges  to 
this  prince.  The  office  of  mayor,  before  his  reign,  was 
for  life ;  but  he  gave  them  a  charter  to  choose  a  mayor, 
out  of  their  own  body,  annually,  and  to  elect  their  sheriffs 
and  common-council  annually,  as  at  present. 

England  was  in  a  deplorable  situation  when  the  crown 
devolved  upon  Henry  111.,  the  late  king's  son,  who  was 
but  nine  years  of  age.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  chosen 
his  guardian;  and  the  pope  taking  part  with  the  joung 
prince,  the  French  were  defeated  and  driven  out  of  the 
kingdom,  and  their  king  was  obliged  to  renounce  all  claims 
upon  the  crown  of  England.  The  regent,  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, who  had  thus  retiieved  the  independency  of  his 
couutry,  died  in  1219,  and  the  regency  devolved  upon 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  The  king  was  of  a  pliable 
disposition,  and  had  been  persuaded  to  violate  the  Great 
Charter.  Indeed  he  always  endeavoured  to  evade  the  pri- 
vileges which  he  had  been  compelled  to  grant  or  confirm. 
An  association  of  the  barons  was  consequently  formed 
against  him  ;  and  a  civil  war  breaking  out,  Henry  seemed 
to  be  abandoned  by  all  but  his  foreign  mercenaries.  His 
profusion  brought  him  into  great  difficulties ;  and  the 
famous  Stephen  Montfort,  who  had  married  his  sister, 
and  was  created  Earl  of  Leicester,  being  chosen  general 
of  the  association,  the  king  and  his  two  sons  were  de- 
feated, and  taken  prisoners,  at  the  battle  of  Lewes.  A 
difference  happening  between  Montfort  and  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  a  nobleman  of  great  authority,  Prince  Ed/- 
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ward,  Henry's  eldest  son,  obtained  his  liberty,  and,  as- 
sembling as  many  as  he  could  of  his  father's  subjects,  who 
were  jealous  of  Montfort,  and  weary  of  the  tyranny  of 
the  barons,  he  gave  battle  to  the  rebels,  whom  he  defeated 
at  Eversham,  on  the  4th  of  August,  1265,  and  killed 
Montfort. 

The  representatives  of  the  commons  of  England,  both 
knights  and  burgesses,  now  formed  part  of  the  English 
legislature,  in  a  separate  house  ;  and  this  gave  the  first 
blow  to  feudal  tenures  in  England  :  but  historians  are  not 
agreed  in  what  manner  the  commons,  before  this  time, 
formed  any  part  of  the  English  parliaments.  Henry  died  in 
1272,  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  fifty-sixth  of  his 
reign,  which  was  uncomfortable  and  inglorious  ;  and  yet 
to  the  struggles  of  this  reign  the  English  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  indebted  for  their  present  liberties. 

Interest  had,  in  this  reign,  attained  an  enormous  height. 
There  are  instances  of  fifty  per  cent,  being  paid  for  mo- 
ney, which  tempted  the  Jews  to  remain  in  England,  not- 
withstanding the  grievous  oppressions  they  laboured  un- 
der, from  the  bigotry  of  the  age,  and  the  king's  extor- 
tions.   In  125.5,  Henry  made  a  demand  of  eight  thousand 
marks  from  the  Jews,  and  threatened  to  hang  them  if  they 
refused  compliance.    They  now  lost  all  patience,  and  de- 
sired leave  to  retire  with  their  effects  out  of  the  kingdom : 
but  the  king  replied,  "  How  can  I  remedy  the  oppressiou 
you  complain  of?  I  am  myself  despoiled  of  all  my  re- 
venues ;  I  owe  above  two  hundred  thousand  marks  ;  and, 
if  I  had  said  three  hundred  thousand,  I  should  not  ex- 
ceed the  truth ;  1  am  obliged  to  pay  my  son,  Prince  Ed- 
ward, fifteen  thousand  marks  a  year;  I  have  not  a  far- 
thing, and  I  must  have  money  from  any  hand,  from  any 
quarter,  or  by  any  means."    King  John,  his  father,  once 
demanded  ten  thousand  marks  from  a  Jew  at  Bristol ;  and, 
on  his  refusal,  ordered  one  of  his  teeth  to  be  drawn  every 
day  till  he  should  consent.    The  Jew  lost  seven  teeth, 
and  then  paid  the  sum  required  of  him.    Trial  by  ordeal 
I  was  now  entirely  disused,  and  that  by  duel  discouraged. 
Edward  was  absent  on  a  crusade  at  the  time  of  his 
father's  death  ;  but  he  no  sooner  received  intelligence  of 
I  that  event,  than  he  returned  to  England,  and  invited  all 
J  who  held  of  his  crown  in  capite  to  his  coronation-dinner, 
1  which  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  bacon 
hogs,  four  hundred  and  fifty  hogs,  four  hundred  and  forty 
H  oxen,  four  hundred  and  thirty  sheep,  twenty-two  thou- 
sand six  hundred  hens  and  capons,  and  thirteen  fat  goats. 
Alexander  HI.,  king  of  Scotland,  was  at  the  solemnity; 
and  five  hundred  horses  were  let  loose  for  those  who  could 
I  catch  them  to  keep  them. 

Edward  was  a  brave  and  politic  prince  ;  and,  being  well 
acquainted  with  the  laws,  interests,  and  constitution  of  his 
kingdom,  his  regulation  and  reformation  of  the  laws 
have  justly  acquired  for  him  the  title  of  the  Englisn  Justi- 
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nian.  He  passed  the  famous  Mortmain  act,  by  which  all 
persons  "  were  restrained  from  giving,  by  will  or  other- 
wise, their  estates  to  religious  purposes,  and  the  socie- 
ties that  never  die,  without  a  license  from  the  crown. 
He  obliged  the  Welsh  to  pay  him  tribute,  and  annexed 
that  principality  to  his  crown,  and  was  the  first  who  gave 
the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales  to  his  eldest  son. 

Edwards  continental  wars  were  unfortunate  both  to 
himself  and  the  English,  by  draining  them  of  their  wealth; 
and  it  is  thought  that  he  too  much  neglected  the  woollen 
manufactures  of  his  kingdom.  He  was  often  embroiled 
with  the  pope,  especially  upon  the  affairs  of  Scotland  ; 
and  he  died  in  1307,  in  the  sixty-ninth  vear  of  his  a^e. 
and  thirty-fifth  of  his  reign,  while  he  was  engaged  in  a 
new  expedition  against  Scotland.  He  ordered  his  heart 
to  be  sent  to  Palestine,  with  thirty-two  thousand  pounds 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

Edward  II.,  his  son  and  successor,  showed  an  early  dis- 
position for  encouraging  favourites  ;  but  Gaveston,  his 
chief  minion,  a  Gascon,  having  been  banished  by  his 
father  Edward,  he  ascended  the  throne  with  vast  advan- 
tages, both  political  and  personal,  all  of  which,  however, 
he  forfeited  by  his  own  imprudence.    He  recalled  Gave- 
ston, and  loaded  him  witli  honours;  and  married  Isabella, 
daughter  of  the  French  king,  who  restored  to  him  part 
of  the  territories  which  Edward  I.  had  lost  in  France. 
The  barons,  however,  obliged  him  once  more  to  banish 
his  favourite,  and  to  confirm  the  Great  Chat  ter ;  while 
Robert  Bruce    recovered  all  Scotland,   excepting  the 
castle  of  Sterling;  near  to  which,  at  Bannockburn,  Ed- 
ward, in  person,  received  the  greatest  defeat  England  ever 
suffered,   in  1314.     Gaveston  being  beheaded  by  the 
barons,  they  fixed  upon  young  Hugh  Spencer  as  a  spy 
upon  the  king  ;  but  he  soon  became  his  favourite.  He, 
through  his  pride,  avarice,  and  ambition,  was  banished, 
together  with  his  father,  whom  he  had  procured  to  be 
made  Earl  of  Winchester.    The  queen,  a  furious  and  am- 
bitious woman,  persuaded  her  husband  to  recall  the  Spen- 
cers ;  while  the  common  people,  from  their  hatred  of  the 
barons,  joined  the  king's  standard,  and,  after  defeating 
them,  restored  him  to  the  exercise  of  all  his  prerogatives. 
A  cruel  use  was  made  of  those  successes;  and  many 
noble  patriots,   with  their  estates,   fell  victims  to  the 
queen's  revenge ;  but  at  last  she  became  enamoured  with 
Roger  Mortimer,  who  was  her  prisoner,  and  had  been 
one  of  the  most  active  of  the  anti-royalists.    A  breach 
between  her  and  the  Spencers  soon  followed ;  and,  going 
over  to  France  with  her  lover,  she  found  means  to  form 
such  a  party  in  England,  that,  returning  with  some  French 
troops,  she  put  the  eldest  Spencer  to  an  ignominious 
death,  made  her  husband  prisoner,  and  forced  him  to  abdi- 
cate his  crown  in  favour  of  his  son,  Edward  HI.,  then 
fifteen  years  of  age.    Nothing  now  but  the  death  of  Ed- 
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ward  II.  was  wanting  to  complete  her  guilt;  and  he  was 
most  barbarously  murdered  in  Berkley  Castle,  by  ruffians 
supposed  to  be  employed  by  her  and  her  paramour,  Mor- 
timer, in  the  year  1327. 

Edward  III.  ascended  the  throne  in  1327.  He  was 
then  under  the  tuition  of  his  mother,  who  cohabited  with 
Mortimer;  and  they  endeavoured  to  keep  possession  of 
their  power,  by  executing  many  popular  measures,  and 
putting  an  end  to  all  national  differences  with  Scotland, 
for  which  Mortimer  was  created  Earl  of  March.  Ed- 
ward, young  as  he  was,  was  soon  sensible  of  their  de- 
signs. He  surprised  them  in  person,  at  the  head  of  a 
few  chosen  friends  in  the  castle  of  Nottingham.  Mor- 
timer was  hanged  as  a  traitor  on  the  common  gallows  at 
Tyburn,  and  the  queen  herself  was  shut  up  in  con- 
finement till  her  death.  It  was  not  long  before  Edward 
found  means  to  quarrel  with  David,  king  of  Scotland, 
though  he  had  married  his  sister.  David  was  driven  to 
France  by  Edward  Baliol,  who  acted  as  Edward's  tri- 
butary, king  of  Scotland,  and  general,  and  did  the  same 
homage  to  Edward  for  Scotland  as  his  father  had  done 
to  Edward  I.  Soon  after,  upon  the  death  of  Charles  the 
Fair,  king  of  Fiance,  without  issue,  who  had  succeeded 
by  virtue  of  the  Salic  law,  which  the  French  pretenJed 
cut  off  all  female  succession  to  that  crown,  Philip  of 
Valois  claimed  it,  as  being  the  next  heir-male  by  succes- 
sion ;  but  he  was  opposed  by  Edward,  as  being  the  son 
of  Isabella,  who  was  sister  to  the  three  last-mentioned 
kings  of  France,  and  first  in  the  female  succession.  The 
former  was  preferred  ;  but  the  case  being  doubtful,  Ed- 
ward pursued  his  claim,  and  invaded  France  with  a  power- 
ful army. 

On  this  occasion,  the  vast  difference  between  the  feudal 
constitutions  of  France,  which  were  then  in  full  force, 
and  the  government  of  England,  more  favourable  to  pub- 
lic liberty,  appeared.  The  French  officers  knew  no 
subordination.  They  and  their  troops  were  equally  un- 
disciplined and  disobedient,  though  far  more  numerous 
than  their  enemies  in  the  field.  The  English  freemen, 
on  the  other  hand,  having  vast  property  to  fight  for,  which 
they  could  call  their  own,  independent  of  a  feudal  law, 
knew  its  value,  and  had  learned  to  defend  it,  by  providing 
themselves  with  proper  armour,  and  submitting  to  mili- 
tary exercises  and  proper  subordination  in  the  field.  The 
war,  on  the  part  of  Edward,  was  therefore  a  continued 
scene  of  success  and  victory.  In  1340,  he  assumed  the 
title  of  King  of  France,  using  it  in  all  public  acts,  and 
quoted  the  arms  of  Fiance  with  his  own,  adding  this  motto, 
Dieu  et  mon  droit,  "  God  and  my  right."  At  Cressy, 
August  26th,  1346,  above  one  hundred  thousand  French 
uere  defeated,  chiefly  by  the  valour  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  was  but  sixteen  year*  of  age,  though  the 
English  did  not  exceed  thirty  thousand.    The  loss  of  the 
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French  far  exceeded  the  number  of  the  English  army, 
whose  loss  consisted  of  no  more  than  three  knights  and 
one  esquire,  and  about  fifty  private  men.  The  battle 
of  Poictiers  was  fought  in  1S56,  between  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  French  king,  John,  but  with  greatly  su- 
perior advantages  of  numbers  on  the  part  of  the  French, 
who  were  totally  defeated,  and  their  king  and  his  son 
Philip  taken  prisoners.  It  is  thought  that  the  number  of 
French  killed  in  this  battle  was  double  that  of  all  the 
English  army. 

Edward's  glories  were  not  confined  to  France.  Having 
left  his  queen,  Philippa,  daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Hainault, 
regent  of  England,  she  had  the  good  fortune  to  take  pri- 
soner David,  king  of  Scotland,  who  had  ventured  to  in- 
vade England,  about  six  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Cressy, 
and  remained  a  prisoner  eleven  years.  Thus  Edward  had 
two  crowned  heads  his  captives  at  London.  Both  kings 
were  afterwards  ransomed ;  David  for  one  hundred  thou- 
sand marks,  and  John  for  three  millions  of  gold  crowns; 
but  John  returned  to  England,  and  died  at  the  palace  of 
the  Savoy.  After  the  treaty  of  Bretigni,  into  which  Ed- 
ward III.  is  said  to  have  been  driven  by  a  dreadful  storm, 
his  fortunes  declined.  He  had  resigned  his  French  do- 
minions entirely  to  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  he  sunk  in 
the  esteem  of  his  subjects  at  home,  on  account  of  his 
attachment  to  one  Alice  Pierce.  The  Prince  of  Wales, 
commonly  called  the  Black  Prince,  from  the  colour  of 
his  armour,  was  seized  with  a  consumptive  disorder, 
which  carried  him  off,  in  the  year  1372.  His  father  did 
not  long  survive  him  ;  for  he  died  at  Sheen,  in  Surry,  in 
the  year  1377,  the  sixty-fifth  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty- 
first  of  his  reign. 

Edward  had  the  honour  of  inviting  over  and  protecting 
fullers,  dyers,  weavers,  and  other  artificers,  from  Flanders, 
and  of  establishing  the  woollen  manufacture  among  the 
English,  who,  till  his  time,  generally  exported  the  un- 
wrought  commodity.  The  rate  of  living  in  his  reign 
seems  to  have  been  much  the  same  as  in  the  preceding ; 
and  few  of  the  English  ships,  even  of  war,  exceeded 
forty  or  fifty  tons.  But  notwithstanding  the  vast  increase 
of  property  in  England,  villanage  still  continued  in  the 
royal,  episcopal,  and  baronial  manors.  Historians  are 
not  agreed  whether  Edward  made  use  of  artillery  in  his 
first  invasion  of  France  :  but  it  certainly  was  well  known 
before  his  death.  The  mngnificent  castle  of  Windsor  wa* 
built  by  Edward  111.,  and  his  method  of  conducting  that 
work  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  condition  of  the 
peoole  of  that  age.  Instead  of  alluring  workmen  by  con- 
tracts and  wages,  he  ordered  every  county  in  England  to 
send  him  so  many  masons,  tilers,  and  carpenters,  as  if  he 
had  been  levying  an  army.  Soldiers  were  enlisted  only 
for  a  short  time :  they  lived  idle  all  the  rest  of  the  y  ear, 
and  commonly  all  the  rest  of  their  lives;  one  successful 
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campaign,  by  pay  and  plunder,  and  the  ransom  of  pri- 
soners, was  supposed  to  be  a  small  fortune  to  a  man, 
which  was  a  powerful  inducement  to  enter  into  the  ser- 
vice. 

In  the  latter  end  of  this  reign,  Dr.  John  Wickliffe,  a 
secular  priest,  educated  at  Oxford,  began  to  spread  the 
doctrines  of  reformation,  by  his  discourses,  sermons,  and 
writings;  and  made  many  disciples,  of  all  ranks  and  sta- 
tions. He  was  a  man  of  parts,  learning,  and  piety,  and 
has  the  honour  of  being  the  first  person  in  Europe  who 
publicly  called  in  question  those  doctrines,  which  had 
been  considered  infallible  during  so  many  ages.  The 
doctrines  of  Wickliffe,  being  derived  from  his  search  into 
the  scriptures,  and  into  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  were 
nearly  the  same  as  those  propagated  by  the  reformers  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  But  though  the  age  seemed  strongly 
disposed  to  receive  them,  affairs  were  not  yet  fully  ripe 
for  this  great  revolution,  which  was  reserved  for  a  more 
inquiring  age.  He  had  many  friends  in  the  university  of 
Oxford,  and  at  court,  and  was  powerfully  protected 
against  the  evil  designs  of  the  pope  and  bishops,  by  John 
of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  one  of  the  king's  sons, 
and  other  great  men.  His  disciples  were  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Wickliffites,  or  Lollards. 

Richard  II.,  son  of  the  Black  Prince,  ascended  the 
throne  when  he  was  only  eleven  years  of  age.  The  Eng- 
lish arms  were  then  unsuccessful  both  in  Fiance  and 
Scotland  ;  but  the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe  took  root  under 
the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  the  king's  uncle, 
and  one  of  his  guardians,  and  gave  enlarged  notions  of 
liberty  to  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people.  Agriculture  was 
then  in  so  flourishing  a  state,  that  corn  and  other  viands 
were  suffered  to  be  exported ;  and  the  English  had  acquired 
a  method  of  manufacturing,  for  exportation,  leather,  horns, 
and  other  native  commodities;  and,  with  regard  to  the 
woollen  manufactures,  they  seem  to  have  been  exceeded 
by  none  in  Europe.  John  of  Gaunt's  foreign  connexions 
with  the  crowns  of  Portugal  and  Spain  were  prejudicial 
to  England  ;  and  so  many  men  were  employed  in  unsuc- 
cessful wars,  that  the  English  populace,  like  powder  re- 
ceiving a  spark  of  fire,  suddenly  flamed  out  into  rebellion, 
under  the  conduct  of  Ball,  a  priest,  Wat  Tyler,  Jack 
Straw,  and  others,  the  lowest  of  the  people.  It  must  be 
acknowledged,  however,  that  the  common  people  of 
England  then  laboured  under  many  oppressions,  particu- 
larly a  poll-tax,  aud  had  abundant  reason  to  be  discon- 
tented. 

Richard  was  not  then  above  sixteen ;  but  he  acted  with 
great  spirit  and  wisdom.  He  boldly  met  the  insurgents, 
at  the  head  of  the  Londoners  ;  while  Walworth,  the  mayor, 
and  Philpot,  an  alderman,  had  the  courage  to  put  Tyler, 
the  leader  of  the  malcontents,  to  death,  in  the  midst  of 
his  adherents.  Richard  then  associated  to  himself  a  new 
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set  of  favourites.  His  people  ana  great  lords  again  took 
up  arms;  aud,  being  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
the  king's  uncle,  they  forced  Richard  once  more  into 
terms;  but  being  insincere  in  all  his  compliances,  he  was 
upon  the  point  of  becoming  more  despotic  than  any  king 
in  England  ever  had  been,  when  he  lost  his  crown  and 
life  by  a  sudden  catastrophe. 

A  quarrel  happened  between  the  Duke  of  Hereford, 
son  to  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  ; 
and  Richard  banished  them  both,  with  particular  marks  of 
injustice  to  the  former,  who  now  became  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster by  his  father's  death.  Richard  carrying  over  a 
great  army  to  quell  a  rebellion  in  Ireland,  a  strong  party 
formed  in  England,  and  offered  the  Duke  of  Lancaster 
the  crown.  He  accordingly  landed  from  France  at  Raven- 
spur,  in  Yorkshire,  and  soon  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  sixty  thousand  men.  Richard  hurried  back  to  Eng- 
land, where,  his  troops  refusing  to  fight,  and  his  subjects, 
whom  he  had  affected  to  despise,  generally  deserting  him, 
he  was  made  prisoner  with  no  more  than  twenty  attendants; 
and,  being  carried  to  London,  he  was  deposed  in  full  par- 
liament, upon  a  formal  charge  of  tyranny  and  miscon- 
duct; and  soon  after  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  starved 
to  death  in  prison,  in  the  year  1399,  the  thirty-fourth  of 
his  age,  and  the  twenty-third  of  his  reign. 

Though  the  nobility  of  England  were  possessed  of  great 
power  at  the  time  of  this  revolution,  we  do  not  find  that 
it  abated  the  influence  of  the  commons.  They  had  the 
courage  to  remonstrate  boldly  in  parliament  against  the 
usury,  which  was  but  too  much  practised  in  England, 
and  other  abuses  of  both  clergy  and  laitv  ;  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  feudal  powers  soon  followed. 

The  throne  being  now  vacant,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster 
stepped  forth,  and,  having  crossed  himself  on  his  forehead 
and  on  his  breast,  and  called  upon  the  name  of  Christ, 
he  pronounced  these  words,  which  we  shall  give  in  the 
original  language,  because  of  their  singularity. 

"  In  the  name  of  Fadher,  Son,  atid  Holy  Ghost,  I, 
Henry  of  Lancaster,  challenge  this  revvme  of  Ynglande, 
and  the  croun,  with  all  the  membris,  and  the  appur- 
tenances ;  also  I  that  am  descendit  by  right  line  of  the 
blode  (meaning  a  claim  in  right  of  his  mother)  coming 
from  the  gude  king  Henry  Thirde,  and  throge  that  right 
that  God  of  his  grace  hath  sent  me,  with  helpe  of  kyn, 
and  of  my  fiendes,  to  recover  it;  the  which  rewme  was 
in  poynt  to  be  undone  by  defaut  of  governance,  and  on- 
doying  of  the  gude  lawes." 

This  claim  was  allowed,  and  the  duke  ascended  the 
throne  by  the  title  of  Henry  IV.,  in  prejudice  to  the 
elder  branches  of  Edward  Ill.'s  family.  At  first,  some 
conspiracies  were  formed  against  him  among  his  nobles 
as  the  Dukes  of  Surry  and  Exeter,  the  Earls  of  Glouces- 
ter and  Salisbury,  and  the  Archbishop  of  York;  but  he 
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trushea  them  by  his  activity  and  steadiness,  and  laid  a  plan 
for  reducing  their  overgrown  power.  This  was  under- 
stood by  the  Percy  family,  the  greatest  in  the  north  of 
England,  who  complained  of  Henry  having  deprived  them 
of  some  Scotch  prisoners,  whom  they  had  taken  in  battle: 
and  a  dangerous  rebellion  broke  out  under  the  old  earl  of 
Northumberland,  and  his  son,  the  famous  Henry  Percy, 
surnamed  Hotspur :  but  it  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the 
rebels,  chiefly  by  the  valour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  W  ith 
equal  good  fortune  Henry  suppressed  an  insurrection  of 
the  Welsh,  under  Owen  Glendower;  and,  by  his  prudent 
concessions  to  his  parliament,  to  the  commons  particu- 
larly, he  at  last  conquered  all  opposition,  and  the  par- 
liament entailed  the  crown  upon  him,  and  the  heirs  male 
of  his  body  lawfully  begotten,  thereby  excluding  all  female 
succession.  The  young  duke  of  Kothsay,  heir  to  the  crown 
of  Scotland,  (afterwards  James  I.  of  that  kingdom,)  falling 
a  prisoner  into  Henry's  hands  about  this  time,  was  ofgieat 
service  to  his  government ;  and,  before  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1413,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  thirteenth  of  his  reign,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  see 
his  son  and  successor,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  disengage 
himself  from  many  youthful  follies,  which  had  previously 
disgraced  his  conduct. 

With  regard  to  public  liberty,  Henry  IV.,  as  already 
hinted,  was  the  fust  prince  who  gave  the  different  orders 
in  parliament,  especially  that  of  the  commons,  their  due 
weight.  It  is,  however,  a  little  surprising,  that  learning 
was  at  this  time  in  a  much  lower  state  in  England,  and 
all  over  Europe,  than  it  had  been  two  hundred  years  be- 
fore. Bishops,  when  testifying  sy nodical  acts,  were 
often  forced  to  do  it  by  proxy,  in  the  following  terms, 
viz.  "  As  I  cannot  read  myself,  N.  N.  hath  subscribed 
for  me;"  or,  "  As  my  lord  bishop  cannot  write  himself,  at 
his  request,  I  have  subscribed."  By  the  influence  of  the 
court,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  clergy,  an  act  w  as  obtained 
in  the  sessions  of  parliament  1401,  for  the  burning  of  he- 
retics, occasioned  by  the  great  increase  of  the  Wickliffites, 
or  Lollards;  and,  immediately  after,  one  Sawtre,  parish- 
priest  of  St.  Osithe,  in  London,  was  burnt  alive  by  the 
king's  writ,  directed  to  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  of  London. 

At  the  accession  of  Henry  V.  in  1413,  the  Lollards,  or 
followers  of  Wickliffe,  were  excessively  numerous;  and 
Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham,  having  joined  them, 
it  was  pretended  that  he  had  agreed  to  put  himself  at  their 
head,  with  a  design  to  overturn  the  government ;  but  this 
appears  to  have  been  a  groundless  accusation,  from  a  san- 
guinary zeal  of  the  clergy,  though  he  w  as  put  to  death  in 
consequence  of  it.  His  only  crime  seems  to  have  been  the 
spirit  with  which  he  opposed  the  superstition  of  the  age; 
and  he  was  the  first  of  the  nobility  who  suffered  on  ac- 
count of  religion.  Henry  was  about  this  time  engaged  in 
a  contest  with  France,  which  he  had  manv  incitements 
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for  invading.  He  demanded  a  restitution  of  Normandy, 
and  other  provinces,  that  had  been  taken  from  England  in 
the  preceding  reigns ;  also  the  payment  of  certain  arrears 
due  for  king  John's  ransom  since  the  reign  of  Edward  III.; 
and,  availing  himself  of  the  distracted  state  of  that  king- 
dom by  the  Orleans  and  Burgundy  factions,  he  invaded  it, 
where  he  first  took  Harfleur,  and  then  defeated  the  French 
in  the  battle  of  Agincourt  ;  which  equalled  those  of  Cressy 
and  Poictiers  in  glory  to  the  English,  but  exceeded  them  in 
its  consequences,  on  account  of  the  vast  number  of  French 
princes  of  the  blood,  aud  other  great  noblemen,  who  were 
slain  there.  Henry,  who  was  as  great  a  politician  as  a  war- 
rior, made  such  alliances,  and  divided  the  French  among 
themselves  so  effectually,  that  he  forced  the  queen  of 
France, whose  husband,  Charles  VI.,  was  a  lunatic,  to  agree 
to  his  marrying  her  daughter,  the  princess  Catherine,  to  dis- 
inherit the  dauphin,  and  to  declare  Henry  regent  of  France 
during  her  husband's  life,  and  him  and  his  issue  successors 
to  the  French  monarchy,  which  must  at  this  time  have  been 
exterminated,  had  not  the  Scots  (though  their  king  still 
continued  Henry's  captive)  furnished  the  dauphin  with 
vast  supplies,  and  preserved  the  French  crown  for  his  head. 
Henry,  however,  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  Paris, 
where  the  dauphin  was  proscribed  ;  and  after  receiving  the 
fealty  of  the  French  nobility,  he  returned  to  England  to 
levy  a  force  that  might  crush  the  dauphin  and  his  Scotch 
auxiliaries.  He  probably  would  have  been  successful,  had 
he  not  died  of  a  pleuritic  disorder,  in  1442,  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  y  ear  of  his  age,  and  the  tenth  of  his  reign. 

Henry's  successes  in  France  revived  the  trade  of  Eng- 
land, and  at  the  same  time  increased  and  established  the 
privileges  and  liberties  of  the  English  commonalty.  As 
he  died  when  he  was  only  thirty-four  years  of  age,  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  if  he  had  lived,  whether  he  might  not  have 
given  law  to  all  the  continent  of  Europe,  which  was  then 
greatly  distracted  by  the  divisions  among  its  princes ; 
but  whether  this  would  have  been  of  service  or  prejudice 
to  the  growing  liberties  of  his  English  subjects,  we  cannot 
determine. 

By  au  authentic  account  of  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the 
crown  during  this  reign,  it  appears  that  they  amounted 
only  to  fifty-five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fourteen 
pounds  a  year,  which  is  nearly  the  same  with  the  revenues 
in  the  time  of  Henry  HI.  ;  and  the  kings  of  England  had 
neither  become  much  richer  nor  poorer  in  the  course  of 
two  hundred  years.  The  ordinary  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment amounted  to  fifty-two  thousand  five  hundred  aud 
seven  pounds;  so  that  the  king  had  of  surplus  only  three 
thousand  two  hundred  and  seveu  pounds,  for  the  support 
of  his  household,  for  his  wardrobe,  for  the  expenses  of 
embassies,  and  other  articles.  This  sum  was  not  nearly 
sufficient  even  in  time  of  peace  ;  and,  to  carry  on  his 
wars,  this  great  conqueror  was  reduced  to  many  miserable 
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shifts :  he  borrowed  from  all  quarters,  he  pawned  his 
jewels,  he  ran  in  arrears  with  his  army ;  and  he  was  often 
obliged  to  stop  in  the  midst  of  his  career  of  victory,  and 
to  grant  a  truce  to  the  enemy. 

Henry  VI.,  surnamed  of  Windsor,  was  no  more  than 
nine  months  old,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  of 
Troyes,  concluded  by  his  father  with  the  French  court, 
he  was  proclaimed  king  of  France  as  well  as  England. 
He  was  under  the  tuition  of  his  two  uncles,  the  dukes  of 
Bedford  and  Gloucester,  both  of  them  princes  of  great 
accomplishments  and  courage,  but  unable  to  preserve 
their  brother's  conquests.  Upon  the  death  of  Charles  VI. 
the  affections  of  the  French  for  his  family  revived  in  the 
person  of  his  son  and  successor,  Charles  VII.  The  duke 
of  Bedford,  who  was  regent  of  France,  performed  many 
brilliant  actions,  and  at  last  laid  siege  to  Orleans,  which, 
if  taken,  would  have  completed  the  conquest  of  France. 
But  the  siege  was  raised  by  the  valour  of  the  Maid  of 
Orleans,  as  we  have  already  stated  in  the  history  of 
France. 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  the  agreement 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  great  ally  of  the  English, 
with  Charles  VII.,  contributed  to  the  entire  ruin  of  the 
English  interest  in  France,  and  the  loss  of  all  their  fine 
provinces  in  that  kingdom,  notwithstanding  the  amazing 
courage  of  Talbot,  the  first  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  their 
other  officers.  The  greatest  misfortune  of  England,  how- 
ever, at  this  time,  was  its  disunion  at  home.  The  Duke 
of  Gloucester  lost  his  authority  in  the  government;  and 
the  king  married  Margaret  of  Anjou,  daughter  to  the  king 
of  Sicily,  a  woman  of  a  high  spirit,  but  an  implacable 
disposition;  while  the  cardinal  of  Winchester,  who  was 
the  richest  subject  in  England,  if  not  in  Europe,  presided 
at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  and  by  his  avarice  ruined  the 
interest  of  England,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Next  to 
the  cardinal,  the  Duke  of  York,  who  was  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  was  the  most  powerful  subject  in  England. 
He  was  descended  by  his  mother's  side  from  Lionel,  an 
elder  son  of  Edward  III.,  and  prior  in  claim  to  the  reign- 
ing king,  who  was  descended  from  John  of  Gaunt,  Ed- 
ward's youngest  son ;  and  he  affected  to  keep  up  the  dis- 
tinction of  a  white  rose,  that  of  the  house  of  Lancaster 
being  red.  It  is  certain,  that  he  paid  no  regard  to  the 
parliamentary  entail  of  the  crown  upon  the  reigning  fa- 
mily ;  and  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  forming  a  party  to 
assert  his  right ;  but  acted  at  first  with  the  most  profound 
dissimulation.  The  Duke  of  Suffolk  was  a  favourite  of 
the  queen,  who  was  a  professed  enemy  to  the  Duke  of 
York;  but,  being  impeached  in  parliament,  he  was  ba- 
nished for  five  years,  and  had  his  head  struck  off  on  board 
a  ship,  by  a  common  sailor.  This  was  followed  by  an 
insurrection  of  twenty  thousand  Kentish  men,  headed  by 
one  Jack  Cade,  a  man  of  low  condition,  who  sent  to  the 
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court  a  list  of  grievances ;  but  he  was  defeated  by  the 
valour  of  the  citizens  of  London,  and  the  queen  seemed 
to  be  perfectly  secure  against  the  Duke  of  York.  The 
inglorious  management  of  the  English  affairs  in  France, 
however,  befriended  him ;  and,  upon  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land from  Ireland,  he  found  a  strong  party  among  the  no- 
bility. 

The  persons  high  m  power  and  reputation  in  England, 
next  to  the  Duke  of  York,  were  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  and 
his  son,  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  The  latter  had  the  greatest 
landed  estate  of  any  subject  in  England;  and  his  vast 
abilities,  joined  to  some  virtues,  rendered  him  extremely 
popular.  Both  father  and  son  were  secretly  attached  to 
the  Duke  of  York;  and,  during  a  fit  of  illness  of  the  king, 
the  duke  was  made  protector  of  the  realm.  Both  sides 
now  prepared  for  arms;  and,  the  king  recovering,  the 
queen,  with  wonderful  activity,  assembled  an  army ;  but 
the  royalists  were  defeated  in  the  first  battle  of  St.  Alban's* 
and  the  king  himself  was  taken  prisoner.  The  Duke  of 
York  was  once  more  declared  protector  of  the  kingdom  ; 
but  it  was  not  long  before  the  queen  resumed  her  influence 
in  the  government ;  and  the  king,  though  his  weakness  be- 
came every  day  more  visible,  recovered  all  his  authority. 

The  Duke  of  York  now  threw  off  the  mask,  and,  in 
1459,  he  openly  claimed  the  crown;  and  the  queen  was 
again  defeated  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  called 
the  king-maker.  A  parliament  being  assembled,  it  was 
enacted  that  Henry  should  possess  the  throne  for  life,  but 
that  the  Duke  of  York  should  succeed  him,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  Henry's  issue.  All,  excepting  the  queen,  agreed 
to  this  compromise.  She  retreated  northwards,  and  the 
king  being  still  a  prisoner,  she  pleaded  his  cause  so  pow- 
erfully, that,  assembling  a  fresh  army,  she  fought  the 
battle  of  Wakefield,  where  the  Duke  of  York  was  defeated 
and  slain,  in  1460. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  though  the  duke  of  York  and  his 
partisans  openly  asserted  his  claim  to  the  crown,  they  still 
professed  allegiance  to  Henry;  but  the  duke's  son,  after- 
wards Edward  IV.,  prepared  to  revenge  his  father's  death, 
and  gained  several  victories  over  the  royalists.  The  queen, 
however,  advanced  towards  London,  and,  defeating  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  in  the  second  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  she 
delivered  her  husband  ;  but  the  disorders  committed  by 
her  northern  troops  disgusted  the  Londoners  so  much,  that 
she  durst  not  enter  London,  where  the  duke  of  York  was 
received,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1461,  while  the  queen 
and  her  husband  were  obliged  to  retreat  northwards.  She 
soon  raised  another  army,  and  fought  the  battle  of  Towton, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  that  had  ever  hap- 
pened in  any  civil  war.  After  prodigies  of  valour  had 
been  performed  on  both  sides,  the  victory  remained  with 
young  Edward,  and  nearly  forty  thousand  men  lay  dead 
on  the  field  of  battle.    Margaret  and  her  husband  were 
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once  more  obliged  to  fly  to  Scotland,  where  they  met  with 
generous  protection. 

By  the  concessions  which  she  made  to  the  Scots,  Mar- 
garet soon  raised  a  fresh  army  in  Scotland,  and  in  the 
north  of  England  ;  but  she  was  repeatedly  defeated,  and 
her  husband,  the  unfortunate  Henry,  was  at  last  carried 
prisoner  to  London. 

The  Duke  of  York,  now  Edward  IV.,  being  crowned 
on  the  29th  of  June,  fell  in  love  with,  and  privately  mar- 
ried, Elizabeth,  the  widow  of  Sir  John  Gray,  though  he  had 
some  time  before  sent  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  demand 
the  King  of  Fiance's  sister  in  marriage,  in  which  embassy 
he  was  successful,  and  nothing  remained  but  the  bringing 
over  the  princess  into  England.  When  the  secret  of  Ed- 
ward's marriage  broke  out,  the  haughty  earl  returned  to 
England,  inflamed  with  rage  and  indignation,  and,  from 
being  Edward's  best  friend,  became  his  most  formidable 
enemy;  and,  gaining  over  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  Edward 
was  made  prisoner;  but  escaping  from  his  confinement, 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  the  French  king,  Louis  XI.,  de- 
clared for  the  restoration  of  Henry,  who  was  replaced  on 
the  throne,  and  Edward  narrowly  escaped  to  Holland. 
Returning  from  thence,  he  advanced  to  Loudon,  under 
pretence  of  claiming  his  dukedom  of  York  ;  but  being  re- 
ceived into  the  capital,  he  resumed  the  exercise  of  royal 
authority,  made  King  Henry  once  more  his  prisoner,  and 
defeated  and  killed  Warwick  in  the  battle  of  Rarnet.  A 
few  days  after,  he  defeated  a  fresh  army  of  Lancastrians, 
and  made  Queen  Margaret  prisoner,  together  with  her  son 
Prince  Edward,  whom  Edward's  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  murdered  in  cold  blood,  as  he  is  said  (but 
with  no  great  show  of  probability)  to  have  done  his  father 
Henry  VI.,  then  a  prisoner  in  the  tower  of  London,  a  few 
days  after,  in  the  year  1471. 

Edward,  partly  to  amuse  the  public,  and  partly  to  sup- 
ply the  vast  expenses  of  his  court,  pretended  sometimes 
to  quarrel,  and  sometimes  to  treat,  with  France;  but  his 
irregularities  brought  him  to  his  death,  in  the  twenty-third 
vear  of  his  reign,  and  forty-second  of  his  age,  A. D.  1483. 

Notwithstanding  the  turbulence  of  the  times,  the  trade 
and  manufactures  of  England,  particulaily  the  wool'en, 
increased  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  lV\ 
So  early  as  1440,  a  navigation-act  was  thought  of  bv  the 
English,  as  the  only  mean  to  preserve  to  themselves  the 
benefit  of  being  the  sole  carriers  of  their  own  merchan- 
dise ;  but  foreign  influence  prevented  Henry's  passing  the 
bill  for  that  purpose.  The  invention  of  printing,  which 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  imported  into  Eng- 
land by  \\  illiam  Caxton,  and  which  received  some  coun- 
tenance from  Edward,  is  the  chief  glory  of  his  reign  ; 
but  learning  in  general  was  then  in  a  low  state  in  Eng- 
land. The  books  printed  by  Caxton  are  mostly  re-tians- 
lations,  or  compilations  from  the  French  or  monkish 
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Latin  ;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  literature,  after 
this  period,  made  a  more  rapid  progress  among  the  Eng- 
lish than  in  any  other  European  nation. 

Edward  IV.  left  two  sous  by  his  queen,  who  bad  exer- 
cised her  power  with  no  great  prudence,  by  having  en- 
nobled many  of  her  obscure  relations.  Her  eldest  son, 
Edward  V.,  was  about  thirteen:  and  his  uncle,  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  taking  advantage  of  the  queen's  unpopu- 
larity among  the  nobles,  found  means  to  bastardise  her 
issue,  by  act  of  parliament,  under  the  scandalous  pre- 
text of  a  pre-contract  between  their  father  and  another 
lady.  The  duke,  at  the  same  time,  was  declared  guardian 
of  the  kingdom,  and  at  last  accepted  the  crown,  which 
was  offered  him  by  the  Londoners ;  having  first  put  to 
death  all  the  nobility  and  great  men  whom  he  thought  to 
be  well  affected  to  the  late  king's  family.  The  king  and 
his  brother  were  also  said  to  be  murdered  in  the  Tower 
by  his  direction.  The  Earl  of  Richmond,  who  still  re- 
mained in  France,  carried  on  a  secret  correspondence 
with  the  remaining  friends  of  Edward  IV.;  and,  by  offer- 
ing to  marry  the  eldest  daughter  of  that  prince,  he  was 
encouraged  to  invade  England  at  the  head  of  about  two 
thousand  foreign  trot  ps,  who  were  soon  joined  by  seven 
thousand  English  and  Welsh.  A  battle  between  him  and 
Richard,  who  was  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  men, 
ensued  at  Bosworth  Field,  in  which  Richard,  after  dis- 
playing much  personal  valour,  was  slain,  having  been 
first  abandoned  by  a  main  division  of  his  army,  under 
lord  Stanley  and  his  brother,  in  the  year  1485. 

Though  the  same  act  of  bastardy  affected  the  daughters 
as  well  as  the  sons  of  the  late  king,  no  disputes  were 
raised  upon  the  legitimacy  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
eldest  daughter  to  Edward  IV.,  and  who,  as  had  been  be- 
fore concerted,  married  Henry  of  Lancaster,  earl  of  Rich- 
mond, thereby  uniting  both  houses,  which  happily  put  an 
end  to  the  long  and  sanguinary  wars  between  the  contending 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  Henry,  however,  rested 
his  right  upon  conquest,  and  seemed  to  pay  little  regard 
to  the  advantages  of  his  marriage.  He  was  the  first  who 
instituted  the  guard  called  Yeomen,  which  still  subsists: 
and,  in  imitation  of  his  predecessor,  he  gave  an  irreco- 
verable blow*  to  the  dangerous  privileges  assumed  by  the 
barons,  in  abolishing  liveries  and  retainers,  by  which 
every  malefactor  could  shelter  himself  from  the  law,  on 
assuming  a  nobleman's  livery,  and  attending  his  person. 
Tne  despotic  court  of  star-chamber  owed  its  origin  to 
Henry ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  he  passed  many  acts,  especially  for  trade  and  navi- 
gation, that  were  highly  beneficial  to  his  subjects;  and, 
as  a  finishing  stroke  to  the  feudal  tenures,  an  act  passed, 
by  which  the  barons  and  gentlemen  of  landed  interest 
were  at  liberty  to  sell  and  mortgage  their  lands,  without 
flues  o- licenses  for  the  alienation. 
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This,  if  we  regard  its  consequences,  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  important  act  that  ever  passed  in  an  English  par- 
liament, though  its  tendency  seems  only  to  have  been 
known  to  the  politic  king.  Luxury,  by  the  increase  of 
trade,  and  the  discovery  of  America,  had  begun  to  pre- 
vail in  England ;  and  monied  property  being  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  the  commons,  the  estates  of  the  barons  be- 
came theirs,  but  without  any  of  their  dangerous  privileges  ; 
and  thus  the  baronial  powers  were  gradually  extinguished 
in  England. 

Henry,  after  encountering  many  difficulties  both  in 
France  and  Ireland,  was  attacked  in  the  possession  of  his 
throne  by  a  young  man,  named  Perkin  Warbeck,  who 
pretended  to  be  the  Duke  of  York,  second  son  to  Ed- 
ward IV.,  and  was  acknowledged  as  such  by  the  Duchess 
of  Burgundy,  Edward's  sister.  Perkin,  after  various  un- 
fortunate adventures,  fell  into  Henry's  hands,  and  was 
shut  up  in  the  Tower  of  London,  whence  he  endeavoured 
to  escape,  along  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick ;  for  which 
Perkin  was  hanged,  and  the  earl  beheaded.  In  1499, 
Henry's  eldest  son,  Arthur,  prince  of  Wales,  was  married 
to  the  princess  Catherine  of  Arragon,  daughter  to  the 
King  of  Spain;  and  he  dying  soon  after,  such  was  Henry's 
reluctance  to  refund  her  great  dowry,  two  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns  of  gold,  that  he  consented  to  her  being  mar- 
ried again  to  his  second  son,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  on 
pretence  that  the  first  match  had  not  been  consummated. 
Soon  after,  Henry's  eldest  daughter,  the  Princess  Mar- 
garet, was  sent  with  a  most  magnificent  train  to  Scotland, 
where  she  was  married  to  James  IV.  Henry,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  happened  in  1509,  the  fifty-second 
year  of  his  age,  and  twenty-fourth  of  his  reign,  was  pos- 
sessed of  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  which  is  equivalent  to  five  millions  at  present; 
so  that  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  master  of  n.ore 
ready  money  than  all  the  kings  in  Europe  besides  pos- 
sessed, the  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico  being  then  only 
beginning  to  be  worked.  He  was  immoderately  fond  of 
replenishing  his  coffers,  and  often  desired  his  parliament 
to  grant  him  subsidies  for  foreign  alliances,  which  he  never 
intended  to  form. 

Henry's  excessive  love  of  money  was  the  probable 
reason  why  he  did  not  become  master  of  the  West-Indies, 
he  having  the  first  offer  of  the  discovery  from  Columbus ; 
whose  proposals  being  rejected  by  Henry,  that  great  man 
applied  to  the  court  of  Spain ;  and  he  set  out  upon  the 
discovery  of  a  new  world,  in  the  year  1492,  which  he 
effected,  after  a  passage  of  thirty-three  days,  and  took 
possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  king  and 
queen  of  Spain.  Henry,  however,  made  some  amends, 
by  encouraging  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  who  discovered  the 
main  land  of  North-America,  in  1498;  and  we  may  ob- 
serve, to  the  praise  of  this  king,  that  sometimes,  iu  order 
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to  promote  commerce,  he  lent  to  merchants  sums  of  mo- 
ney without  interest,  when  he  knew  that  their  stock  was 
not  sufficient  for  those  enterprises  which  they  had  in  view. 

From  the  proportional  prices  of  living,  produced  by 
Maddox,  Fleetwood,  and  other  writers,  agriculture  and 
breeding  of  cattle  must  have  been  prodigiously  advanced 
before  Henry's  death.  An  instance  of  this  is  given  in 
the  case  of  Lady  Anne,  sister  to  Henry's  queen,  who  had 
an  allowance  of  twenty  shillings  per  week  for  her  exhibi- 
tion, sustentation,  and  convenient  diet  of  meat  and  drink  ; 
also  for  two  gentlewomen,  one  woman-child,  one  gentleman, 
one  yeoman,  and  three  grooms,  (in  all  eight  persons,)  fifty- 
one  pounds  eleven  shillings  and  eight  pence  per  annum,  for 
their  wages,  diet,  and  clothing ;  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  seven  horses,  sixteen  pounds  nine  shillings  and  four 
pence ;  i.  e.  for  each  horse,  two  pounds  seven  shillings 
and  a  halfpenny  yearly,  money  being  still  one  and  a  half 
times  as  weighty  as  our  modern  coin.  Wheat  was  at  that 
day  no  more  than  three  shillings  and  four  pence  a  quarter, 
which  answers  to  five  shillings  of  our  money  :  so  that, 
had  all  other  necessaries  been  equally  cheap,  she  could 
have  lived  as  well  as  on  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds  ten  shillings  and  six  pence  of  our  modern 
money,  or  ten  times  as  cheap  as  at  present. 

The  fine  arts  were  as  far  advanced  in  England  at  the 
accession  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  the  year  1509,  as  in  any 
European  country,  if  we  except  Italy;  and,  perhaps,  no 
prince  ever  entered  with  greater  advantages  than  he  did 
on  the  exercise  of  royalty.     Young,  vigorous,  and  rich, 
without  any  rival,  he  held  the  balance  of  power  iu  Eu- 
rope; but  he  neglected  those  advantages  in  commerce 
with  which   his  father  became  too  lately  acquainted. 
Imagining  he  could  not  stand  in  need  of  a  supply,  he 
did  not  improve  Cabot's  discoveries ,  and  he  suffered  the 
East  and  West  Indies  to  be  engrossed  by  Portugal  and 
Spain.    His  vanity  engaged  him  too  much  in  the  affairs 
of  the  continent;  and  his  flatterers  encouraged  him  to 
make  preparations  for  the  conquest  of  France.  These 
projects,  and  his  establishing  what  is  properly  called  a 
royal  navy,  for  the  permanent  defence  of  the  nation,  led 
him  into  incredible  expenses.    He  became  a  candidate 
for  the  German  empire,  during  its  vacancy  ;  but  soon  re- 
signed his  pretensions  to  Francis  I.  of  France,  and  Charles 
of  Austria,  king  of  Spain,  who  was  elected  in  1519. 
Henry's  conduct,  in  the  long  and  sanguinary  wars  be- 
tween those  princes,  was  directed  by  Wolsey's  views  upon 
the  popedom,  which  he  hoped  to  gain  by  the  interest  of 
Charles ;  but  finding  himself  twice  deceived,  he  per- 
suaded his  master  to  declare  himself  for  Francis,  who  had 
been  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia.    Henry,  how- 
ever, continued  to  be  the  dupe  of  all  parties,  and  to  pay 
great  part  of  their  expenses,  till  at  last  he  was  forced  to 
i'rjipose  vast  burdens  upon  his  subjects. 
10  O 
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Henry  had  been  hitherto  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  re- 
formation, and  the  champion  of  the  popes  and  the  Romish 
church.  He  wrote  a  book  against  Luther,  about  the 
year  1521,  for  which  the  pope  gave  him  the  title  of  De- 
fender of  the  Faith,  which  his  successors  retain  to  this 
day;  but,  about  the  year  1527,  he  pretended  to  have  some 
scruple  with  regard  to  the  validity  of  his  marriage  with 
his  brother's  widow.  These  scruples,  however,  appear  to 
have  been  raised  by  the  charms  of  the  famous  Anne  Bo- 
leyn,  maid  of  honour  to  the  queen,  whom  he  married, 
before  he  had  obtained  fiom  Rome  the  proper  bulls  of 
divorce  from  the  pope.  The  difficulties  he  met  with  in 
tins  process  ruined  Wolsey,  who  died  of  a  broken  heart, 
after  being  completely  stript  of  his  immense  power  and 
possessions. 

A  variety  of  circumstances  induced  Henry  at  last  to 
throw  off  all  dependence  upon  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
to  bring  about  a  reformation;  in  which,  however,  many 
of  the  Romish  errors  and  superstitions  were  retained.  He 
never  could  have  effected  this  measure,  had  it  not  been 
for  his  despotic  disposition,  which  broke  out  on  every  oc- 
casion. Upon  a  slight  suspicion  of  his  queen's  incon- 
stancy, and  after  a  sham  trial,  he  caused  her  to  be  be- 
headed in  the  Tower,  and  put  to  death  some  of  her  nearest 
relations;  and  in  many  respects  he  acted  in  the  most  ar- 
bitrary manner ;  his  wishes,  however  unreasonable,  being 
too  readily  complied  with,  in  consequence  of  the  shame- 
ful servility  of  his  parliaments.  The  dissolution  of  the 
religious  houses,  and  the  immense  wealth  that  came  to 
Henry,  by  seizing  all  the  ecclesiastical  property  in  his 
kingdom,  enabled  him  to  give  full  scope  to  his  sanguinary 
disposition,  so  that  the  best  and  most  innocent  blood  was 
shed  on  scaffolds,  and  seldom  any  long  time  passed  without 
some  illustrious  character  falling  a  victim  to  his  tyranny. 

Henry's  third  wife  was  Jane  Seymour,  daughter  to  a 
gentleman  of  fortune  and  family;  but  she  died  in  giving 
birth  to  Edward  VI.  His  fourth  wife  was  Anne,  sister  to 
the  Duke  of  Cleves.  He  disliked  her  so  much,  that  he 
scarcely  bedded  with  her;  and,  obtaining  a  divorce,  he 
suffered  her  to  reside  in  England  on  a  pension  of  three 
thousand  pounds  a  year.  His  fifth  wife  was  Catherine 
Howard,  niece  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  whose  head  he 
cut  off  under  pretence  of  ante-nuptial  incontinency.  His 
last  wife  was  Catherine  Par,  who  narrowly  escaped  being 
brought  to  the  stake,  for  her  religious  opinions,  which 
favoured  the  reformation.  Henry's  cruelty  increased  with 
his  years,  and  was  now  exercised  promiscuously  on  pro- 
testants  and  catholics.  He  put  the  brave  Earl  of  Surry 
to  death,  without  a  single  crime  being  proved  against  him  ; 
and  his  father,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  must  have  suffered 
the  next  day,  had  he  not  been  saved  by  Henry's  own  death, 
1547,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty- 
eighth  of  his  reign. 
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In  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  printing,  the 
state  of  England  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  is 
better  known  than  that  of  his  predecessors.    His  atten- 
tion to  the  naval  security  of  England  was  highly  com- 
mendable ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  employed  the  arbitrary 
power  he  frequently  assumed,  in  many  respects,  for  the 
interest  of  his  subjects.    Without  inquiring  into  his  re- 
ligious motives,  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  had  the  re- 
formation gone  through  all  the  forms  prescribed  by  the 
laws  and  the  courts  of  justice,  it  probably  could  not  have 
taken  place  for  many  years.    And  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  partition  of  the  church  property  among 
the  courtiers  promoted  the  greatness  of  England.  With 
regard  to  learning  and  the  arts,  Henry  was  a  generous  en- 
courager  of  both.    He  gave  a  pension  to  Erasmus,  the 
most  learned  man  of  his  age.    He  brought  to  England, 
and  patronised,  Hans  Holbein,  that  excellent  painter  and 
architect;  and,  in  his  reign,  noblemen's  houses  began  to 
assume  an  air  of  Italian  magnificence  and  regularity.  He 
was  a  constant  and  generous  friend  to  Cranmer ;  and 
though  he  was,  upon  the  whole,  rather  whimsical  than 
settled  in  his  own  principles  of  religion,  he  advanced  and 
encouraged  many  who  became,  afterwards,  the  instru- 
ments of  a  more  pure  reformation. 

In  this  reign,  the  Bible  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  English.  Wales  was  united  and  incorporated  with 
England.  Ireland  was  erected  into  a  kingdom  ;  and 
Henry  assumed  the  title  of  king  instead  of  lord  of  Ire- 
land. 

Edward  VI.  was  but  nine  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
his  father's  death  ;  and,  after  some  disputes,  the  regency 
was  settled  in  the  person  of  his  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Hert- 
ford, afterwards  the  protector,  and  the  Duke  of  Somer- 
set, a  declared  friend  and  patron  of  the  reformation,  and 
a  bitter  enemy  to  the  see  of  Rome. 

The  reformation  went  on  rapidly,  through  the  zeal  of 
Cranmer,  and  others,  some  of  them  foreign  divines.  In 
some  cases,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  Princess  Mary, 
they  lost  sight  of  that  moderation  which  the  reformers  had 
before  so  strongly  recommended  ;  and  some  cruel  execu- 
tions, on  account  of  religion,  took  place.  Edward's 
youth,  however,  excuses  him  from  blame;  and  his  cha- 
ritable endowments,  as  Bridewell  and  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pitals, and  also  several  schools,  which  still  exist  and 
flourish,  shew  the  goodness  of  his  heart.  He  died  of  a 
deep  consumption  in  1553,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  seventh  of  his  reign. 

Edward,  on  his  death-bed,  from  his  zeal  for  religion, 
lad  made  a  will,  setting  aside  his  sister  Mary  from  the 
succession,  and  conferring  the  crown  on  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
daughter  to  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  youngest  sister  to 
rlenry  VIII.  This  lady,  though  she  had  scarcely  attained 
ler  seventeenth  year,  was  a  prodigy  of  learning  and  virtue ; 
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but  the  bulk  of  the  English  nation  recognised  the  claim 
of  the  Princess  Mary,  who  caused  Lady  Jane  Grey  to  be 
beheaded.  Her  husband,  Lord  Guildford  Dudley,  son 
to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  also  suffered  in  the 
same  manner. 

Mary,  being  thus  settled  on  the  throne,  suppressed  an 
insurrection  under  Wyat,  and  proceeded  to  re-establish 
popery  all  over  England.  She  recalled  Cardinal  Pole 
from  banishment,  made  him  instrumental  in  her  cruelties, 
and  lighted  up  the  flames  of  persecution,  in  which  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer,  the  Bishops  Ridley,  Hooper,  and  Lati- 
mer, and  many  other  illustrious  confessors  of  the  English 
reformed  church,  were  consumed ;  not  to  mention  a  vast 
number  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  all  ranks,  that  suf- 
fered through  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom.  Bonner, 
bishop  of  London,  and  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
were  the  chief  executioners  of  her  cruel  mandates :  and, 
had  she  lived,  she  would  have  endeavoured  to  exterminate 
all  her  Protestant  subjects. 

Mary  married  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  who,  like  herself, 
was  an  unfeeling  popish  bigot;  and  the  chief  praise  of 
her  reign  is,  that,  by  the  marriage-articles,  provision  was 
made  for  the  independency  of  the  English  crown.  By 
the  assistance  of  troops  which  she  furnished  to  her  hus- 
band, he  gained  the  important  battle  of  St.  Quintin;  but 
that  victory  was  so  ill  improved,  that  the  French,  under 
the  Duke  of  Guise,  soon  after  took  Calais,  the  only  place 
then  remaining  to  the  English  in  France,  and  which  had 
been  held  ever  since  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  This  loss, 
which  was  chiefly  owing  to  Cardinal  Pole's  secret  con- 
nexions with  the  French  court,  is  said  to  have  broken 
Mary's  heart,  who  died  in  1558,  in  the  forty-second  year 
of  her  life,  and  sixth  of  her  reign.  "  In  the  heat  of  her 
persecuting  flames,"  says  a  respectable  writer,  "  were  burnt 
to  ashes,  one  archbishop,  four  bishops,  twenty-one  di- 
vines, eight  gentlemen,  eighty-four  artificers,  and  one 
hundred  husbandmen,  servants,  and  labourers,  twenty-six 
wives,  twenty-widows,  nine  virgins,  two  boys,  and  two 
infants!!"  Several  also  died  in  prison,  and  many  were 
otherwise  cruelly  treated. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  by  Ann  Boleyn, 
ascended  the  throne  under  the  most  discouraging  circum- 
stances.  Popery  was  the  established  religion  of  England  . 
her  title  to  the  crown,  on  account  of  the  circumstances 
attending  her  mother's  marriage  and  death,  was  disputed 
by  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  grandchild  to  Henry  VII's 
eldest  daughter,  and  wife  to  the  dauphin  of  France;  and 
the  only  ally  she  had  on  the  continent  was  Philip,  king 
of  Spain,  who  was  the  grand  patron  of  the  popish  cause 
both  abroad  and  in  England.  Elizabeth  was  no  more  than 
twenty-five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  her  inauguration ; 
but  her  sufferings,  during  the  reign  of  her  bigoted  sister, 
joined  to  the  superiority  of  her  genius,  had  taught  her 
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caution  and  policy;  and  she  soon  surmounted  all  the  diffi- 
culties which  she  had  to  encounter. 

In  matters  of  religion,  she  succeeded  with  surprising 
facility;  for.  in  her  first  parliament  in  1559,  the  laws  es- 
tablishing popery  were  repealed,  her  supremacy  was  re- 
stored, and  an  act  of  uniformity  passed  soon  after.  And 
historians  have  observed,  that  of  nine  thousand  four  hun- 
dred beneficed  clergymen  in  England,  only  about  one  hun- 
died  and  twenty  refused  to  comply  with  the  reformation. 
With  regard  to  her  title,  she  took  advantage  of  the  divided 
state  of  Scotland,  and  formed  a  party  there,  by  which 
Mary,  now  become  the  widow  of  Francis  II.  of  France, 
was  obliged  to  renounce,  or  rather  to  suspend,  her  claim. 
Elizabeth,  not  contented  with  this,  supplied  the  Scotch 
malcontents  with  troops  and  money,  till  Mary's  impolitic 
marriage  with  Lord  Darnley,  and  then  with  Bothwell,  the 
supposed  murderer  of  the  former,  and  her  other  miscon- 
duct, drove  her  to  take  refuge  in  Elizabeth's  dominions, 
where  she  had  often  been  promised  an  honourable  asylum. 
It  is  well  known  how  unfaithful  Elizabeth  was  to  this  pro- 
fession of  friendship,  and  that  she  detained  the  unhappy 
prisoner  eighteen  years  in  England,  then  brought  her  to  a 
sham  trial,  pretending  that  Mary  aimed  at  the  crown,  and, 
without  sufficient  proof  of  her  guilt,  caused  her  to  be  be- 
headed. 

Upon  Elizabeth's  accession  to  the  throne,  Philip  of 
Spain,  who  had  been  the  husband  of  her  late  sister,  offered 
to  marry  her;  but  she  dexterously  avoided  his  addresses  ; 
and,  by  a  train  of  skilful  negotiations  between  her  court 
and  that  of  France,  she  kept  the  balance  of  Europe  so 
undetermined,  that  she  had  leisure  to  unite  her  subjects  at 
home,  and  to  establish  an  excellent  internal  policy  in  her 
dominions.  She  supported  the  Protestants  of  France 
against  their  persecuting  princes,  and  gave  the  Dukes  of 
Anjou  and  Alen^on,  brothers  of  the  French  king,  the 
strongest  assurances  that  one  or  other  of  them  should  be 
her  husband;  by  which  she  kept  that  court,  who  dreaded 
Spain,  in  so  good  humour  with  her  government,  that  it 
showed  no  resentment,  even  when  she  caused  Queen  Mary 
to  be  put  to  death. 

When  Philip  was  no  longer  to  be  imposed  upon  by  Eli- 
zabeth's arts,  which  had  baffled  him  in  every  quarter,  he 
made  use  of  the  immense  sums  he  drew  from  Peru  and 
Mexico  in  equipping  the  most  formidable  armament  that 
had  ever  been  put  to  sea,  and  a  numerous  aimy  of  veterans, 
under  the  Prince  of  Parma,  the  best  captain  of  that  age, 
having  previously  procured  a  papal  bull  for  absolving  Eli- 
zabeth's subjects  from  their  allegiance.  The  largeness  of 
the  Spanish  ships  proved  disadvantageous  to  them  on  the 
seas  where  they  fought ;  the  Lord  Admiral  Howard,  and  the 
brave  sea-officers  under  him,  defeated  and  chased  the  Spa- 
nish fleet  for  several  days ;  and  a  tempest  completed  the 
destruction  which  the  English  arms  had  begun,  so  that 
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few  of  the  Spanish  ships  recovered  their  ports.  Next  to 
the  admiral,  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  Captain  Hawkins,  and  Captain  Frobisher,  distin- 
guished themselves  against  this  formidable  invasion,  in 
which  the  Spaniards  are  said  to  have  lost  eighty-one  ships 
of  war,  and  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  men. 

Elizabeth  had  for  some  time  supported  the  revolt  of  the 
Hollanders  from  Philip,  and  had  sent  them  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  who  acted  as  her  viceroy  and  general  in  the 
Netherlands.  Though  Leicester  behaved  ill,  yet  her  mea- 
sures were  so  wise,  that  the  Dutch  established  their  inde- 
pendence ;  and  then  she  sent  forth  her  fleets  under  Drake, 
Raleigh,  the  Earl  of  Cumberland,  and  other  gallant  naval 
officers,  into  the  East  and  West  Indies,  whence  they 
brought  prodigious  treasures,  taken  from  the  Spaniards, 
into  England. 

Elizabeth,  in  her  old  age,  grew  distrustful,  peevish,  and 
jealous.  Though  she  undoubtedly  loved  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
she  teazed  him  by  her  capriciousuess  into  the  madness  of 
taking  arms,  and  then  caused  him  to  be  beheaded.  She 
complained  that  she  had  been  betrayed  into  this  sanguinary 
measure ;  and  this  occasioned  a  sinking  of  her  spirits, 
which  brought  her  to  her  grave  in  1603,  the  seventieth 
year  of  her  age,  and  forty-fifth  of  her  reign  ;  having  pre- 
viously appointed  her  kinsman,  James  VI.,  king  of  Scot- 
land, and  son  to  Mary,  for  her  successor. 

The  above  form  the  great  lines  of  Elizabeth's  reign  ; 
and  from  them  may  be  traced,  either  immediately  or  re- 
motely, every  act  of  her  government.  She  supported  the 
Protestants  in  Germany  against  the  House  of  Austria,  of 
which  Philip  of  Spain  was  the  head.  She  crushed  the 
papists  in  her  own  dominions  for  the  same  reason,  and 
made  a  further  reformation  in  the  church  of  England,  in 
which  state  it  has  remained  ever  since.  In  16*00,  the 
English  East-India  Company  received  its  first  formation, 
that  trade  being  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese,  (in 
consequence  of  their  having  first  discovered  the  passage 
to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  by  Vasco  de  Gama, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,)  who,  at  that  time,  were  sub- 
jects of  Spain ;  and  factories  were  established  in  China, 
Japan,  India,  Amboyna,  Sumatra,  Java,  Sec. 

As  to  Elizabeth's  internal  government,  the  successes  of 
ner  reign  have  disguised  it ;  for  she  was  far  from  being  a 
friend  to  personal  liberty,  and  she  was  guilty  of  many 
stretches  of  power  against  the  most  sacred  rights  of  Eng- 
lishmen. The  severe  statutes  against  the  puritans,  de- 
barring them  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  by  which  many 
suffered  death,  greatly  tarnished  the  glories  of  her  reign. 

The  greatest  joy  was  testified  by  all  ranks  at  the  acces- 
sion of  her  successor,  notwithstanding  the  inveterate  ani- 
mosities which  had  so  long  subsisted  between  the  two 
kingdoms.  James  was  not  destitute  of  natural  abilities 
for  government ;  but  he  had  imbibed  wrong  ideas  of  the 
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regal  office,  and  too  high  an  opinion  of  his  own  dignity, 
learning,  and  political  talents.  It  was  his  misfortune  that 
he  ascended  the  English  throne  under  a  full  conviction  that 
he  was  entitled  to  all  the  unconstitutional  powers  that  had 
been  occasionally  exercised  by  Elizabeth  and  the  House 
of  Tudor,  and  which  various  causes  had  prevented  the 
people  from  opposing  with  vigour.  By  the  long  and  de- 
structive wars  between  the  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York, 
many  of  the  ancient  nobility  were  cut  off ;  and  the  people 
were  inclined  to  endure  much,  rather  than  again  involve 
themselves  in  the  miseries  of  civil  war.  Neither  did  James 
make  any  allowance  for  the  liberal  sentiments  which  the 
improvement  of  knowledge  and  learning  had  diffused 
through  England.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  vast  in- 
crease of  property  through  the  medium  of  trade  and  na- 
vigation, which  enabled  the  English,  at  the  same  time,  to 
defend  their  liberties.  James's  first  attempt  of  great  con- 
sequence was  to  effect  au  union  between  England  and 
Scotland ;  but  though  he  failed  in  this  through  ihe  aver- 
sion of  the  English  to  that  measure,  on  account  of  his 
loading  his  Scotch  courtiers  with  wealth  and  honour,  he 
shewed  no  particular  resentment  at  the  disappointment. 
It  was  an  advantage  to  him  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
that  the  courts  of  Rome  and  Spain  were  thought  to  be 
his  enemies  ;  and  this  opinion  was  increased  by  the  disco- 
very of  the  famous  gunpowder  plot. 

This  was  a  scheme  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  cut  off, 
at  one  blow,  the  king,  lords,  and  commons,  at  the  meeting 
of  parliament;  when  it  was  also  expected  that  the  queen 
and  Prince  of  Wales  would  be  present.  The  manner  of 
enlisting  any  new  conspirator  was  by  administering  the 
sacrament,  accompanied  with  an  oath  of  secrecy;  and  this 
dreadful  secret,  after  being  religiously  kept  near  eighteen 
months,  was  happily  discovered  in  the  following  manner: 
— About  ten  days  before  the  long-expected  meeting  of 
parliament,  a  Roman  Catholic  peer  received  a  letter,  which 
had  been  delivered  to  his  servant  by  an  unknown  hand, 
earnestly  advising  him  to  put  off  his  attendance  in  parlia- 
ment at  that  time  ;  but  which  contained  no  kind  of  explana- 
tion. The  nobleman,  though  he  considered  the  letter  as  a 
simple  attempt  to  frighten  him,  thought  proper  to  lay  it  be- 
fore the  king,  w  ho,  studying  the  contents  with  more  atten- 
tion, began  to  suspect  some  dangerous  contrivance  by  gun- 
powder; and  it  was  judged  adviseable  to  inspect  all  the 
vaults  below  the  houses  of  parliament;  but  the  search 
was  purposely  delayed  till  the  night  immediately  preceding 
the  meeting,  when  a  justice  of  peace  was  sent  with  pro- 
per attendants ;  and  before  the  door  of  the  vault,  under 
the  upper-house,  finding  one  Fawkes,  who  had  just  finished 
all  his  preparations,  he  immediately  seized  him,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  discovered  in  the  vault  thirty-six  barrels 
of  gunpowder,  which  had  been  carefully  concealed  under 
faggots  and  piles  of  wood.    The  match,  with  every  thing 
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proper  for  setting  fire  to  the  train,  were  found  in  Fawkes's 
pocket,  whose  countenance  bespoke  his  savage  disposition, 
and  who,  after  regretting  that  he  had  lost  the  opportunity 
of  destroying  so  many  heretics,  made  a  full  discovery ; 
and  the  conspirators,  who  never  exceeded  eighty  in  num- 
ber, being  seized  by  the  country  people,  confessed  their 
guilt,  and  were  executed  in  different  parts  of  England. 

James  and  his  ministers  were  continually^  inventing  new 
means  of  raising  money,  by  monopolies,  benevolences, 
loans,  &c.  Among  other  expedients,  he  sold  the  titles  of 
baron,  viscount,  and  earl,  at  a  certain  price;  made  a  num- 
ber of  knights  of  Nova  Scotia,  each  to  pay  such  a  sum, 
and  instituted  a  new  order  of  knights-baronets,  which  was 
to  be  hereditary,  for  which  each  person  paid  one  thousand 
and  ninety-five  pounds. 

His  pacific  reign  was  a  series  of  theoltgical  contests 
with  ecclesiastical  casuists,  in  which  he  proved  himself 
more  a  theologian  than  a  prince;  and,  in  1()17,  he  attempted 
to  establish  episcopacy  in  Scotland ;  but  the  zeal  of  the 
people  rendered  this  design  abortive.  • 

James  gave  his  daughter,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  in 
marriage  to  the  Elector  Palatine,  the  most  powerful  Pro- 
testant prince  in  Germany,  who,  soon  afterwards,  as- 
sumed the  crown  of  Bohemia.  The  memory  of  James 
has  been  much  abused  for  his  tame  behaviour,  after  that 
prince  had  lost  his  kingdom  and  electorate  by  the  imperial 
arms  ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  he  always  opposed  his 
son-in-law's  assuming  the  crown  of  Bohemia;  that,  had 
he  kindled  a  war  to  re-instate  him  in  that  and  his  electorate, 
he  probably  would  have  stood  single  in  the  same,  except- 
ing the  feeble  and  uncertain  assistance  he  might  have  re- 
ceived from  the  elector's  dependants  and  friends  in  Ger- 
many. It  is  certain,  however,  that  James  furnished  the 
elector  with  large  sums  of  money  to  retrieve  them,  and 
that  he  actually  raised  a  regiment  of  two  thousand  two 
hundred  men,  under  Sir  Horace  Vere,  who  carried  them 
over  to  Germany,  where  the  Germans,  under  the  Marquis 
of  Anspach,  refused  to  second  them  against  Spinola,  the 
Spanish  general. 

James  has  been  justly  blamed  for  his  partiality  to  fa- 
vourites. His  first  was  Robert  Carr,  a  private  Scotch 
gentleman,  who  was  raised  to  be  first  minister  and  Earl  of 
Somerset.  His  next  favourite  was  George  Villiers,  a 
private  English  gentleman,  who,  upon  Somerset's  dis- 
grace, was  admitted  to  an  unusual  share  of  favour  and 
familiarity  with  his  sovereign.  James  had,  at  that  time, 
formed  a  system  of  policy  for  attaching  himself  intimately  . 
to  the  court  of  Spain,  that  it  might  assist  him  in  recover- 
ing the  Palatinate ;  and  to  this  system  he  had  sacrificed  the 
brave  Sir  \\  alter  Raleigh,  on  a  charge  of  having  committed 
hostilities  against  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  West- 
Indies.  James,  having  lost  his  eldest  son  Henry,  prince 
of  Wales,  who  had  an  invincible  antipathy  to  a  popish 
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match,  fixed  upon  the  infanta  of  Spain  as  a  proper  wife 
for  his  son  Charles,  who  had  succeeded  to  that  princi- 
pality. Buckingham,  who  was  equally  a  favourite  with 
the  son  as  with  the  father,  fell  in  with  the  prince's  roman- 
tic humour;  and,  against  the  king's  will,  they  travelled  in 
disguise  to  Spain,  where  a  solemn  farce  of  courtship  was 
played  :  but  the  prince  returned  without  his  bride ;  and, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  royal  partiality  in  his  favour,  the 
Earl  of  Bristol,  who  was  then  ambassador  in  Spain,  would 
probably  have  brought  Buckingham  to  the  block. 

In  the  mean  time,  James  was  perpetually  jarring  with 
his  parliament,  whom  he  could  not  persuade  to  furnish 
money  equal  to  his  demands ;  and,  at  last,  he  agreed  to 
his  son's  marrying  the  Princess  Henrietta  Maria,  sister 
to  Louis  XIII.,  and  daughter  to  Henry  the  Great  of 
France.  James  died  before  the  completion  of  this  match  ; 
and  it  is  thought  that,  had  he  lived,  he  would  have  dis- 
carded Buckingham.  His  death  happened  in  l62o,  in 
the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  over  England 
of  twenty-two  years. 

The  progress  of  the  arts  and  learning  under  his  reign 
has  been  already  described.  James  encouraged  and  em- 
ployed that  excellent  painter,  Sir  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  as 
well  as  Inigo  Jones,  who  restored  the  pure  taste  of  archi- 
tecture in  England  ;  and  in  his  reign  poetical  genius,  though 
not  much  encouraged  at  court,  shone  with  great  lustre. 
Mr.  Middleton,  also,  at  this  time,  projected  the  bringing 
water  from  Hertfordshire  to  London,  and  supplying  the 
city  with  it  by  means  of  pipes.  This  canal  is  still  called 
the  New  River. 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  king's 
favourite,  who  was  assassinated  by  one  Felton,  a  subal- 
tern officer,  in  1628,  did  not  deter  Charles  from  his  arbi- 
trary proceedings,  which  the  English  patriots  considered 
as  so  many  acts  of  tyranny.  He,  without  authority  of 
parliament,  laid  arbitrary  impositions  upon  trade,  which 
were  refused  to  be  paid  by  many  of  the  merchants  and 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Some  of  them  were 
imprisoned,  and  the  judges  were  checked  for  admitting 
them  to  bail.  The  House  of  Commons  resented  these 
proceedings  by  drawing  up  a  protest,  and  denying  ad- 
mittance to  the  gentleman-usher  of  the  black  rod,  who 
came  to  adjourn  them,  till  it  was  finished.  This  served 
only  to  widen  the  breach,  and  the  king  dissolved  the  par- 
liament; after  which,  he  exhibited  informations  against 
nine  of  the  most  eminent  members,  among  whom  was 
the  great  Selden,  who  was  as  much  distinguished  by  his 
love  of  liberty,  as  by  his  uncommon  erudition.  They 
objected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court;  but  their  plea 
was  over-ruled,  and  they  were  sent  to  prison  during  the 
king's  pleasure. 

Every  thing  now  tended  towards  the  destruction  of 
Charles.    The  Commons  would  vote  no  supplies  without 
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some  redress  of  the  national  grievances  ;  upon  which, 
Charles,  presuming  on  what  had  been  practised  in  reigns 
when  the  principles  of  liberty  were  very  imperfectly  un- 
derstood, levied  money  upon  monopolies  of  salt,  soap, 
aud  such  necessaries,  and  other  obsolete  claims,  particu- 
larly for  knighthood ;  and  raised  various  taxes  w  ithout 
authority  of  parliament.  His  government  becoming  every 
day  more  unpopular,  Burton,  a  divine,  Prynne,  a  lawyer, 
and  Bastwick,  a  physician,  men  of  neither  eminence  nor 
abilities,  but  warm  and  resolute,  published  several  pieces 
which  gave  offence  to  the  court,  and  which  contained 
some  severe  strictures  against  the  ruling  clergy.  They 
were  prosecuted  for  these  pieces  in  the  star-chamber,  in 
a  very  arbitrary  maimer;  and  punished  with  so  much 
rigour,  as  excited  an  almost  universal  indignation  against 
the  authors  of  their  sufferings.  Thus  was  the  government 
rendered  still  more  odious  ;  and,  unfortunately  for  Charles, 
he  put  his  conscience  into  the  hands  of  Laud,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  who  was  as  great  a  bigot  as  himself,  both 
in  church  and  state.  Laud  advised  him  to  prosecute  the 
puritans,  and,  in  the  year  1637,  to  introduce  episcopacy 
into  Scotland.  The  Scots,  upon  this,  formed  secret  con- 
nexions with  the  discontented  English,  and  invaded  Eng- 
land, in  August,  1640,  where  Charles  was  so  ill-served  by 
his  army,  that  he  was  forced  to  agree  to  an  inglorious 
peace  with  the  Scots,  who  made  themselves  masters  of 
Newcastle  and  Durham  ;  and,  being  now  openly  befriend- 
ed by  the  House  of  Commons,  they  obliged  the  king  to 
comply  with  their  demands. 

Charles  had  made  VVentworth,  earl  of  Strafford,  a  man 
of  great  abilities,  president  of  the  council  of  the  North, 
and  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  :  and  he  was  generally  con- 
sidered as  the  first  minister  of  state.  Strafford  had  been 
a  leading  member  of  the  opposition  to  the  court;  but  he 
afterwards,  in  conjunction  with  Laud,  exerted  himself  so 
vigorously  to  carry  the  king's  schemes  into  execution, 
that  he  became  an  object  of  public  detestation.  As  lord- 
president  of  the  North,  as  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
as  a  minister  and  privy-counsellor  in  England,  he  be- 
haved in  a  very  arbitrary  manner,  and  was  guilty  of  many 
actions  of  injustice  and  oppression.  He  was,  in  conse- 
quence, at  length,  on  the  22d  of  May,  1641,  brought  to 
the  block,  though  much  agaiust  the  inclination  of  the 
king,  who  was,  in  a  manner,  forced  by  the  parliament  and 
people  to  sign  the  warrant  for  his  execution.  Archbishop 
Laud  was  also  beheaded ;  but  his  execution  did  not  take 
place  till  a  considerable  time  after  that  of  Strafford,  the 
10th  of  January,  1645. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  Charles  had  passed  the 
petition  of  right  into  a  law,  which  was  intended  by  par- 
liament as  the  future  security  of  the  liberty  cf  the  subject. 
It  established,  particularly,  "  That  no  man  hereafter  be 
compelled  to  make  or  yield  anv  gift,  loan,  benevolence, 
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tax,  or  such  like  charge,  without  common  consent  by  act 
of  parliament;  "  but  he  afterwards  violated  it  in  numerous 
instances,  so  that  an  universal  discontent  at  his  admini- 
stration prevailed  throughout  the  nation.  A  rebellion  also 
broke  out  in  Ireland,  in  October  23,  1641,  where  the 
protestants,  without  distinction  of  age,  sex,  or  condition, 
to  the  amount  of  several  thousands,  were  massacred  by 
the  papists  ;  and  great  pains  were  taken  to  persuade  the 
public  that  Charles  secretly  favoured  the  aggressors,  from 
haired  of  his  English  subjects.  The  bishops  were  ex- 
pelled the  House  of  Peers,  on  account  of  their  constantly 
opposing  the  bills  of  the  other  house;  and  the  leaders  of 
the  English  House  of  Commons  still  kept  up  a  corres- 
pondence with  the  discontented  Scots.  Charles  was  im- 
prudently advised  to  go  in  person  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, January  4th,  1642,  and  there  demanded  that  Lord 
Kimbolton,  Messrs.  Pym,  Hampden,  Hollis,  and  Stroud, 
and  Sir  Arthur  Haslerig,  should  be  apprehended;  but 
they  had  previously  made  their  escape.  This  act  of  the 
king  was  resented  as  high  treason  against  his  people;  and 
the  Commons  rejected  all  offers  of  satisfaction. 

Notwithstanding  the  acts  of  injustice  and  oppression 
of  which  the  king  and  his  ministers  had  been  guilty,  when 
the  civil  war  broke  out,  great  numbers  repaired  to  the 
royal  standard.  Many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  were 
much  attached  to  the  crown,  and  considered  their  own 
honours  as  connected  with  it ;  and  a  great  part  of  the 
landed  interest  united  with  the  royalists.  The  parliament, 
however,  took  upon  themselves  the  executive  power,  and 
were  favoured  by  most  of  the  trading  towns  and  cor- 
porations in  the  kingdom. 

The  king's  general  was  the  Earl  of  Lindsay,  a  brave, 
but  not  an  enterprising,  commander ;. but  he  had  great  de- 
pendence on  his  nephews,  the  Princes  Rupert  and  Mau- 
rice, sons  to  the  Elector  Palatine,  by  his  sister,  the  Princess 
Elizabeth.  In  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  royal  army 
had  the  ascendancy  ;  but,  in  the  progress  of  it,  affairs  took 
a  very  different  turn.  The  Earl  of  Essex  was  made  ge- 
neral under  the  parliament,  and  the  first  battle  was  fought 
at  Edgehill,  in  Warwickshire,  the  23d  of  October,  1642. 
Both  parties  claimed  the  victory,  though  the  advantage 
lay  with  Charles ;  for  the  parliament  was  so  much  dis- 
tressed, that  they  invited  the  Scots  to  come  to  their  as- 
sistance; and  they  accordingly  entered  England  with  about 
twenty  thousand  horse  and  foot.  Charles  attempted  to 
remove  the  parliament  to  Oxford,  where  many  members 
of  both  houses  met ;  but  his  enemies  were  still  sitting  at 
Westminster,  and  continued  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
him  with  great  animosity.  The  independent  party,  which 
had  scarcely  before  been  U. ought  of,  began  now  to  in- 
crease, and  to  make  a  figure  at  Westminster.  They  were 
averse  to  the  presbyterians,  as  well  as  to  the  royalists  ;  and 
such  was  their  management,  under  the  direction  of  Oliver 
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Cromwell,  that  a  plan  was  formed  for  dismissing  the  Earls 
of  Essex  and  Manchester,  and  the  heads  of  the  presby- 
terians,  from  the  service  of  the  parliament,  on  the  sug- 
gestion that  they  were  not  for  bringing  the  war  to  a 
speedy  end,  or  not  for  reducing  the  king  too  low ;  and 
for  introducing  Fairfax,  who  was  an  excellent  officer,  but 
more  manageable,  though  a  presbyterian,  and  some  inde- 
pendent officers.  In  the  mean  time,  the  war  went  on 
with  much  resentment  and  loss  on  both  sides.  Two 
battles  were  fought  at  Newbury,  one  on  September  20, 
1G43;  and  the  other,  October  27,  1644,  in  which  the 
advantage  inclined  to  the  king.  He  likewise  obtained 
many  other  successes ;  and,  having  defeated  Sir  William 
Waller,  he  pursued  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who  remained 
still  in  command,  into  Cornwall,  whence  he  was  obliged 
to  escape  by  sea. 

The  first  fatal  blow  which  the  royal  army  received  was 
at  Marston  Moor,  July  2,  1644,  where  four  thousand  of 
Charles's  troops  were  killed,  and  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred taken  prisoners.  This  victory  was  chiefly  owing  to 
the  courage  and  conduct  of  Cromwell ;  and  though  it 
might  have  been  retrieved  by  the  successes  of  Charles  in 
the  west,  yet  his  whole  subsequent  conduct  was  a  series 
of  errors,  till,  at  last,  his  affairs  became  irretrievable.  It 
is  true,  many  treaties  of  peace,  particularly  one  at  Ux- 
bridge,  were  set  on  foot  during  the  war ;  and  the  heads  of 
the  presbyterian  party  would  have  agreed  to  terms  that 
very  little  bounded  the  king's  prerogative.  These,  how- 
ever, were  frustrated  and  overruled  by  the  independents ; 
who  were  assisted  by  the  insincerity  and  unamiable  be- 
haviour of  Charles  himself.  In  short,  the  independents 
at  last  succeeded  in  persuading  the  members  at  Westmin- 
ster, that  Charles  was  not  to  be  trusted,  whatever  con- 
cessions he  might  be  disposed  to  make.  From  that  mo- 
ment the  affairs  of  the  royalists  continually  became  mere 
desperate ;  Charles  gradually  lost  all  his  towns  and  forts, 
and  was  defeated  by  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  at  the  de- 
cisive battle  of  Naseby,  June  14,  1645,  owing  partly  to  the 
misconduct  of  Prince  Rupert.  This  battle  was  followed 
with  fresh  misfortunes  to  Charles,  who  retired  to  Oxford, 
the  only  place  where  he  thought  he  could  be  safe. 

The  Scots  were  at  this  time  besieging  Newark,  and  no 
good  understanding  subsisted  between  them  and  the  Eng- 
lish parliamentarians ;  but  the  best  and  most  loyal  friends 
of  Charles  thought  it  prudent  to  make  their  peace.  In 
this  melancholy  situation  of  his  affairs,  the  king  escaped  in 
disguise  from  Oxford,  and  came  to  the  Scotch  army  be- 
fore Newark,  on  May  6,  1646,  upon  a  promise  of  pro- 
tection. The  Scots,  however,  were  so  intimidated  by  the 
resolutions  of  the  parliament  at  Westminster,  that,  in 
consideration  of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  their 
an  ears  being  paid,  they  put  the  person  of  Charles  into  the 
hands  of  the  parliamentary  commissioners. 
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The  presbyterians  now  seemed  inclined  to  make  peace 
with  the  king  ;  but  they  were  forced  to  receive  laws  from 
the  army  and  the  independents.  The  army  took  Charles 
by  force  out  of  the  hands  of  the  commissioners,  June  4, 
1647,  and  then,  dreading  that  a  treaty  might  still  take 
place  with  the  king,  they  imprisoned  forty-one  of  the 
presbyterian  members,  voted  the  House  of  Peers  to  be 
useless,  and  reduced  that  of  the  Commons  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  members,  most  of  whom  were  officers  in  the 
army.  In  the  mean  time,  Charles,  who  unhappily  pro- 
mised himself  relief  from  these  dissensions,  was  carried 
from  prison  to  prison,  and  sometimes  cajoled  by  the  in- 
dependents with  hopes  of  deliverance,  but  always  nar- 
rowly watched.  Several  treaties  were  set  on  foot,  but  all 
miscarried;  and  he  was  imprudent  enough,  after  effecting 
an  escape,  to  put  himself  into  Colonel  Hammond's  hands, 
the  parliament's  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  A  fresh 
negotiation  was  begun,  and  almost  finished,  when  the  in- 
dependents, dreading  the  general  disposition  of  the  people 
for  peace,  and  feeling  persuaded  of  the  insincerity  of  the 
king,  once  more  seized  upon  his  person,  brought  him 
prisoner  to  London,  carried  him  before  a  court  of  justice 
of  their  own  erecting,  and,  after  an  extraordinary  trial, 
sentenced  him  to  be  beheaded  before  his  own  palace  at 
Whitehall,  on  the  30th  of  January,  1648-49,  being  the 
forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-fourth  of  his 
reign. 

The  following  interesting  account  of  the  last  moments 
and  character  of  Charles  1.  are  extracted  from  M.  Laiug's 
History  of  Scotland  : — 

"  The  fortitude  of  Charles  was  derived  from  no  external 
adventitious  circumstances.  That  cold  reserve  and  inflex- 
ible obstinacy  which  distinguished  his  character,  assumed  a 
sublimer  aspect  of  chastened  and  tranquil  magnanimity  in 
the  last  eventful  period  of  his  reign  and  life.  He  was 
lodged  at  St.  James's  ;  and  the  front  of  Whitehall  was  se- 
lected for  his  execution,  that  the  scene  of  his  past  magni- 
ficence might  become  a  monument  to  record  his  fate.  On 
the  morning  of  his  execution,  he  arose  at  an  early  hour, 
after  a  quiet  undisturbed  repose,  and  bestowed  on  his 
dress  an  attention  which  his  sorrows  had  long  neglected. 
His  devotions  were  concluded  with  the  eucharist :  and, 
when  the  hour  approached,  he  was  conducted  on  foot 
through  the  park,  which  was  lined  with  guards,  to  White- 
Ifall,  where  an  apartment  was  prepared  for  his  reception. 
After  a  short  and  slight  refreshment,  he  ascended  the 
scaffold,  and,  without  emotion,  surveyed  the  awful  pre- 
parations for  death,  the  cushion,  the  blocL,  the  axe,  toge- 
ther with  two  executioners  disguised  in  vizors.  The 
scaffold  was  surrounded  with  troops  beneath. 

"  Despairing  of  being  heard  by  the  remote  spectators, 
he  addressed  his  discourse  to  the  officers  and  attendants ; 
protested  that  the  war  on  his  part  was  strictly  defen- 
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sive;  without  accusing  parliament,  blamed  the  unhappy 
intervention  of  wicked  instruments ;  confessed  that  he 
suffered  a  merited  retribution  for  his  assent  to  an  unjust 
sentence  against  his  friend;  and,  in  pronouncing  the  last, 
most  difficult  lesson  of  Christian  forgiveness,  admonished 
the  people  to  return  to  the  paths  of  submissive  loyalty, 
and  acknowledge  his  son  for  their  lawful  sovereign.  At 
the  suggestion  of  Juxon,  he  attested  his  dying  unfeigned 
attachment  to  the  English  church.  Then,  when  his  neck 
was  adjusted  to  the  block,  he  stretched  forth  his  hands, 
after  a  short  .prayer,  as  the  appointed  signal  for  the  axe 
to  descend.  His  head  was  severed  from  his  body,  at  a 
single  stroke,  by  one  of  the  men  in  the  mask.  The  other 
executioner  exposed  the  bleeding  head  to  public  view,  ex- 
claiming, 'This  is  the  head  of  a  traitor;'  whilst  the  accla- 
mations of  the  soldiers  were  intermixed  with  the  convul- 
sive sobs  and  lamentations  of  the  spectators,  who  rushed 
forward  to  receive  and  preserve  the  blood  of  their  mar- 
tyred king. 

"  From  a  sickly  and  froward  infancy,  Charles  had  ac- 
quired a  robust  constitution  in  manhood,  capable  of  en- 
during hardships  and  fatigue,  and  well  adapted  to  the  vio- 
lent exercises  in  which  he  excelled.    His  person  was  nei- 
ther tall  nor  corpulent,  but  vigorous,  compact,  and  ex- 
actly proportioned.    His  features  were  regular ;  his  eye 
quick  and  penetrating;  his  aspect  pale  and  melancholy; 
not  unpleasing  to  his  friends,  but,  to  strangers,  expressive 
of  a  forbidding  reserve.    The  undecayed  and  healthful 
appearance  of  the  vitals,  when  his  body  was  opened,  in- 
dicated a  sound  and  well-organized  frame,  naturally  des- 
tined for  an  extreme  old  age.    His  body  was  privately  in- 
terred at  Windsor;  but,  after  a  slight  ineffectual  search, 
on  the  restoration  of  his  son,  his  remains  were  defrauded 
of  a  royal  funeral.    His  death  was  productive  of  conse- 
quences very  differtnt  from  those  which  his  enemies  ex- 
pected.   Instead  of  diffusing  an  abhorrence  of  monarchy, 
the  execution  of  their  native  hereditary  sovereign  awakened 
in  the  people  all  the  latent  emotions  of  the  human  soul. 
Sympathy,  the  offspring  of  the  imagination  and  the  heart, 
is  most  powerfully  moved  by  examples  of  illustrious  woe. 
Not  all  the  innocent  blood,  so  profusely  shed  during  the 
course  of  the  civil  wars,  excited  such  universal  commise- 
ration and  sympathy  as  the  execution  of  Charles.  Had 
he  been  permitted  to  remain  a  prisoner,  or  to  wander  an 
exile  among  foreigners,  from  court  to  court,  his  character 
might  have  sunk  insensibly  with  his  misfortunes,  from  the 
lawful  prince  to  the  pretender,  whose  obsolete  claims  are 
regarded  as  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  state.    But  the 
people  forgot  his  errors  and  their  own  sufferings,  in  the 
contemplation  of  his  fate  ;  and  there  was  no  cause  that 
contributed  more  than  his  untimely  and  violent  death  to 
the  restoration  and  reign  of  his  son. 

"  His  character  is  more  difficult  to  estimate,  as  it  has 
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been  loaded  with  unmerited  crimes  by  his  enemies,  and 
overcharged  with  virtues  by  the  partiality  of  his  friends. 
Temperate,  chaste,  and  exemplary  in  his  conduct,  grave 
and  dignified  in  his  deportment,  in  his  conversation  strictly 
observant  of  decorum,  he  was  diligent  in  the  performance 
of  every  act  of  devotion,  exact  in  the  discharge  of  every 
moral  duty  incumbent  on  a  father,  a  husband,  or  a  friend. 
If  insensible  to  the  feelings  of  refined  humanity,  his  heart 
was  not  unsusceptible  of  a  teuder  affection  and  permanent 
friendship.  His  mind  was  naturally  acute  and  solid;  cool  and 
intrepid  in  danger;  on  great  occasions,  magnanimous  and 
equal ;  endued  with  a  cultivated  and  magnificent  taste,  nor 
defective  in  those  minor  ornamental  qualities  which  adorn  a 
throne.    The  virtues  of  private  life  were  undoubtedly  his  ; 
but  when  we  reverse  the  portrait,  such  were  the  opposite 
imperfections  of  his  character,  that  those  virtues  were  un- 
profitable to  the  public,  and  not  unfrequently  pernicious 
to  himself.    His  religion  was  superstitious,  intolerant,  and 
replete  with  bigotry:  his  dignity,  supercilious  and  seldom 
affable,  betrayed  a  harsh  and  repulsive  pride.    His  ear 
was  open  to  suspicion,  nor  inaccessible  to  flattery :  his 
manners,  although  he  was  seldom  generous,  were  equally 
ungracious,  whether  he  granted  or  refused  a  request. 
Tenacious  of  his  purpose,  inflexible  and  obstinate  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  objects  ;  but  inconsiderate,  rash,  and 
easily  persuaded  to  the  choice  or  alteration  of  the  means, 
his  mind  was  unduly  elevated  by  prosperity,  though  never 
equally  overwhelmed  by  adverse  fortune.    His  humanity 
is  impeached  by  those  barbarous  punishments  inflicted  by 
the  Star-Chamber ;  for  the  monarch  who  tolerates  the 
cruelties  of  his  judges,  which  are  never  inflicted  unless 
when  acceptable,  becomes  responsible  for  their  crimes. 
But  the  ruling  passion,  or  rather  .the  uniform  principle 
of  his  whole  life,  was  the  desire  of  an  inordinate  power, 
which  he  refused  to  share  unless  with  the  prelates,  and 
which  he  could  neither  enjoy  with  moderation  nor  consent 
tc  resign. 

"  Sincerity  was  certainly  no  part  of  his  character;  but 
his  insincerity  was  rather  that  of  a  priest,  who  provides 
some  previous  reservation  to  evade,  than  of  a  prince  who 
perfidiously  violates,  the  obligation  which  he  contemns. 
A  subtle  and  professed  casuist,  he  was  enabled  to  reconcile 
the  most  disingenuous  protestations  to  his  own  conscience, 
and,  without  an  absolute  breach  of  veracity,  studied,  by 
verbal  evasions,  to  deceive  his  enemies,  and,  by  mental 
equivocations,  to  deceive  himself.  It  is  not  sufficient  to 
affirm  that  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  his  own  im- 
prudence, or  even  the  utmost  malignity  of  fortune,  occa- 
sioned the  great  and  almost  unexampled  calamities  of  his 
reign.  We  must  add,  that  the  early  and  repeated  in- 
stances of  his  insincerity  had  created  such  a  firm  belief 
of  his  dissimulation,  that  the  popular  leaders,  from  a  well- 
founded  distrust  of  his  ambiguous  declarations,  were  ever 
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afraid  to  treat,  unless  on  their  own  terms,  to  which  he 
was  unwilling  or  unable  to  accede.    The  evidence  result 
ing  from  his  confidential  letters,  where  the  proofs  of  a 
disingenuous  mind  can  alone  be  found,  is  industriously 
suppressed  by  those  partial  historians,  who,  asserting  the 
unblemished  integrity  of  his  character,  take  no  note  of 
the  principal  cause  of  his  misfortunes  and  death.  That 
his  condemnation  was  unjust,  that  he  suffered  from  a  vio 
lent  and  usurped  authority,  has  never  been  disputed,  uu 
less  by  zealots;  but  when  examined  in  a  moral  or  political 
view,  his  conduct  is  not  susceptible  of  an  easy  vindica- 
tion.    Whether  his  exalted  ideas  of  the  prerogative  in 
England  were  derived  from  established  or  irregular  pre- 
cedents of  an  unsettled  constitution,  is  an  inquiry  foreign 
to  the  design  of  this  history :  but  his  religious  innova 
tions,  the  sole  object  of  his  reign  in  Scotland,  were  in 
troduced  by  a  conscious  violation  of  the  laws,  and  a  di- 
rect invasion  of  the  legislative  power.    The  facility  with 
which  he  commenced  hostilities  against  his  subjects,  re- 
duced the  Scots  to  the  necessity  of  self-defence,  while 
the  English  were  gradually  familiarised  and'habituated  to 
the  ideas  of  resistance.    His  subsequent  conduct  contains 
an  internal  proof  that  his  concessions  to  the  latter  were 
meant  to  be  resumed,  and  their  parliament  to  be  reduced 
by  force  of  arms ;  and,  from  the  same  motive,  every  ac- 
commodation was  declined  or  disappointed  during  the 
flattering  prospect  of  a  successful  war.    But  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  his  destruction,  and  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  exceptionable  parts  of  his  conduct,  was  his  en- 
gagement with  the  Scots  for  the  renewal  of  the  civil  wars, 
during  a  treaty  with  parliament ;  and,  when  we  consider 
how  short  is  the  distance  between  the  prison  and  the 
grave  of  kings,  that  their  enemies  are  ever  prone  to  re- 
taliate those  severe  conditions  under  which  they  fought 
themselves,  it  must  appear  less  surprising  that  he  perish- 
ed on  a  scaffold,  than  that  he  survived  so  long. 

"  But  whatever  were  the  faults  or  imperfections  of 
Charles,  his  misfortunes  were  great  and  unparalleled  till 
of  late,  except  in  the  eventful  destiny  of  the  house  of 
Stuart.  Historians  have  truly  observed,  that  of  ten  ge- 
nerations of  kings,  his  father,  and  the  first  prince  of  his 
race,  were  the  only  two  who  escaped  a  violent  or  un- 
timely death.  Robert  II.,  the  first  of  the  Stuarts,  expired 
of  old  age;  Robert  III.  of  a  broken  heart,  at  the  murder 
of  one  son  and  the  captivity  of  another.  James  I.  re- 
turned from  a  long  captivity,  to  perish  in  a  few  years  by 
the  hands  of  assassins.  His  son  was  killed  at  the  siege 
of  Roxburgh ;  his  grandson,  by  his  rebellious  subjects. 
James  IV.  expiated  his  father's  death  at  the  battle  of 
Flodden ;  and  James  V.  died  of  indignation  and  grief. 
The  misfortunes  or  crimes  of  his  daughter,  the  .beauti- 
ful and  accomplished  Mary,  have  furnished  almost  every 
heart  with  a  theme  of  historical  or  romantic  distress  ;  and, 
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when  she  suffered  on  the  scaffold,  her  vindictive  rival  sug- 
gested, unconsciously,  the  fatal  precedent  for  the  trial  of 
her  grandson,  and  the  execution  of  a  king.  James  VI. 
experienced  a  natural  death  ;  but  the  calamities  of  the 
family  seemed  to  be  accumulated  on  Charles.  His  sister's 
children  were  expelled  from  their  paternal  dominions. 
His  nephew,  the  Elector  Palatine,  subsisted  on  the  boun- 
ty of  parliament ;  and,  by  a  final  reverse  of  fortune,  his 
posterity,  after  a  short  restoration,  has  suffered  a  second 
exile;  while  the  descendants  of  his  sister,  by  a  female 
branch,  have  been  raised  to  the  secure  possession  of  the 
throne  from  which  his  son  was  expelled." 

The  surviving  children  of  this  unfortunate  prince  were 
Charles  and  James,  who  were  successively  kings  of  Eng- 
land ;  Henry,  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  died  soon  after 
his  brother's  restoration;  the  Princess  Mary,  married  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  mother  to  William,  prince  of 
Orange,  who  was  afterwards  king  of  England ;  and  the 
Princess  Henrietta  Maria,  who  was  married  to  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  and  whose  daughter  married  Victor  Amadeus, 
duke  of  Savoy,  and  king  of  Sardinia. 

The  persons  who  brought  Charles  to  the  block  were 
men  of  different  persuasions  and  principles;  but  many  of 
them  possessed  extraordinary  abilities.  They  omitted  no 
measure  that  could  give  a  perpetual  exclusion  to  regal 
power  in  England;  and,  after  they  erected  themselves  into 
a  commonwealth,  they  made  some  successful  exertions 
for  retrieving  the  glory  of  England  by  sea.  They  were 
joined  by  many  of  the  presbyterians,  and  both  parties 
hated  Crormvell  and  Ireton,  though  they  were  forced  to 
employ  them  in  the  reduction  of  Ireland,  and  afterwards 
against  the  Scots,  who  had  received  Charles  II.  as  their 
king.  By  cutting  down  the  timber  upon  the  royal  do- 
mains, they  produced  a  fleet  superior  to  any  that  had  ever 
been  seen  in  Europe.  Their  general,  Cromwell,  invaded 
Scotland ;  and,  though  he  was  there  reduced  to  great  dif- 
ficulties, he  totally  defeated  the  Scots  at  the  battles  of 
Dunbar  and  Worcester.  The  same  commonwealth  passed 
an  act  of  navigation  ;  and  declaring  war  against  the  Dutch, 
who  were  thought  till  then  invincible  by  sea,  they  effec- 
tually humbled  those  republicans  in  repeated  engage- 
ments. 

By  this  time,  Cromwell,  who  hated  subordination  to 
a  parliament,  had  the  address  to  get  himself  declared  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  English  army.  Admiral  Blake, 
and  the  other  English  admirals,  carried  the  terror  of  the 
English  name  by  sea  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe ;  and 
Cromwell,  having  now  but  little  employment,  began  to  be 
afraid  that  his  services  would  be  forgotten  ;  for  which 
reason  he  went,  April  20,  1653,  without  any  ceremony, 
with  about  three  hundred  soldiers,  and  dissolved  the  par- 
iament,  opprobriously  driving  all  the  members,  about  a 
nuidred,  out  of  their  house.  He  next  annihilated  the 
10  Q 
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council  of  state,  with  whom  the  exeeutive  power  was 
lodged,  and  transferred  the  administration  of  government 
to  about  one  hundred  and  forty  persons,  whom  he  sum- 
moned to  Whitehall,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1653. 

The  war  with  Holland,  in  which  the  English  were 
again  victorious,  still  continued.  Seven  sanguinary  en- 
gagements by  sea  were  fought  in  little  more  than  the 
space  of  one  year;  and,  in  the  last,  which  was  decisive 
in  favour  of  England,  the  Dutch  lost  their  brave  admiral, 
Van  Tromp.  Cromwell  all  this  time  wanted  to  be  de- 
clared king ;  but  he  perceived  that  he  must  encounter 
insurmountable  difficulties  from  Fleetwood  and  his  other 
friends,  if  he  should  persist  in  his  resolution.  He  was, 
however,  declared  lord-protector  of  the  commonwealth  of 
England ; — a  title  under  which  he  exercised  all  the  power 
that  had  been  formerly  annexed  to  the  regal  dignity.  No 
king  ever  acted,  either  in  England  or  Scotland,  more 
despotically,  in  some  respects,  than  he  did  ;  yet  no  tyrant 
ever  had  fewer  real  friends ;  and  even  those  few  threatened 
to  oppose  him,  if  he  should  assume  the  title  of  king. 
After  a  most  uncomfortable  usurpation  of  four  years, 
eight  months,  and  thirteen  days,  he  died  on  the  3d  of 
September,  1658,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 

For  the  following  account  of  his  death  and  character, 
we  are  indebted  to  the  historian  already  quoted  : 

"  While  the  arms  of  Cromwell  were  triumphant  abroad, 
while  his  name  was  dreaded,  and  his  friendship  solicited 
by  the  greatest  potentates,  his  government  was  distracted  by 
the  conspiracies  of  every  party  at  home.  His  person  was 
exposed  to  assassination  from  his  own  soldiers.  His  con- 
science was  awakened  by  the  death  or  the  dying  reproaches 
of  his  favourite  daughter ;  and  the  tyrant  at  length  dis- 
covered, that  guilty  ambition,  even  when  most  successful, 
is  never  inaccessible  to  remorse  and  fear.  His  mind  was 
oppressed  with  the  dangers  and  cares  of  state.  The  ap- 
pearance of  a  stranger  rilled  him  with  alarm,  and  he  scru- 
tinized his  looks  with  an  inquisitive  and  apprehensive  eye. 
Arms  and  concealed  armour,  which  he  daily  wore,  were 
insufficient  for  his  preservation,  and  he  never  stirred  abroad 
unless  surrounded  with  guards;  never  returned  by  the  same 
road,  nor  slept  above  thrice  in  the  same  apartment.  A 
slow  fever,  the  result  of  constant  agitation,  preyed  upon 
his  body,  and,  degenerating  into  a  tertian  ague,  under- 
mined a  constitution  which  was  naturally  robust.  The 
physicians  pronounced  his  disorder  dangerous,  and  he 
began  to  consider  his  death  as  imminent;  but  his  fanatical 
chaplains  assured  him,  that  his  life  might  yet  be  restored 
by  their  prayers.  His  original  enthusiasm  prevailed  over 
his  hypocrisy,  which,  in  the  tumults  of  the  camp,  and 
amidst  the  business  of  the  cabinet,  had  been  substituted 
in  its  stead ;  and  he  assured  his  physicians,  that  his  life 
was  conceded  to  the  faithful,  to  intercede  for  the  people 
as  a  mediator  with  God.    In  his  last  lethargic  moments, 
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his  assent  was  extorted  to  the  succession  of  his  eldest  son, 
Richard,  to  the  office  of  protector ;  and  he  expired  at 
the  age  of  sixty,  on  the  3d  of  September,  a  day  which 
he  considered  as  propitious,  from  his  victories  at  Worces- 
ter and  Dunbar. 

"  He  was  born  of  respectable  parents,  remotely  allied, 
on  his  mother's  side,  to  the  Stuart  family ;  and,  on  his 
father's,  sprung  from  a  sister  of  Cromwell,  the  minister 
and  victim  of  Henry  V III.  From  a  dissolute  and  licen- 
tious youth,  he  passed  at  once  to  the  opposite  extreme  of 
enthusiastic  devotion ;  and,  when  the  wars  commenced, 
ascended  rapidly  to  the  natural  level  of  his  genius  and  am- 
bition. From  a  command  of  cavalry,  he  rose  to  the  first 
rank  in  the  army  and  in  the  state  ;  from  the  obscure  and 
humble  mediocrity  of  a  private  station,  to  the  absolute 
dominion  and  ultimate  disposal  of  three  kingdoms.  To 
supplant  a  monarch,  or  to  subvert  the  liberties  of  a  free 
people,  had  been  the  lot  of  others ;  but,  by  combining 
these  crimes,  he  was  the  first  who  brought  the  monarch 
whom  he  had  dethroned  to  a  public  execution,  and  re- 
duced the  people  whom  he  served  to  the  most  complete 
subjection.  A  magnanimous  and  daring  spirit,  an  in- 
vincible courage,  military  talents,  address,  perseverance, 
and  uniform  success,  were  necessary  to  accomplish  his 
greatness  and  his  crimes.  But  to  these  qualities  he  added 
the  most  extravagant  enthusiasm,  the  most  consummate 
hypocrisy,  a  profound  sagacity  in  discerning  the  charac- 
ters and  designs  of  others,  and  an  impenetrable  secrecy 
in  disguising  his  own.  From  the  dissipation  of  his  early 
years,  he  retained  a  specious  frankness,  which  degenerated 
often  into  gross  buffoonery,  but  without  which  hypo- 
crisy itself  is  of  little  avail.  His  magnanimity  was  na- 
turally imperious  and  overbearing ;  nor  did  he  stoop  to 
dissimulation  and  artifice  where  it  was  possible  to  com- 
mand. His  military  talents  are  rather  conspicuous  in  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  inspired,  and  in  the  discipline 
to  which  he  inured,  his  troops,  than  in  the  evolutions  of 
the  field,  or  the  conduct  of  a  campaign.  His  victories 
were  due  to  their  discipline  and  irresistible  valour;  and, 
as  he  entered  into  the  army  late  in  life,  his  military  cha- 
racter, though  surpassed  by  none  of  his  countrymen, 
never  equalled  the  reputation  of  Conde  and  Turenne.  If 
inferior  to  Vane  in  address  and  dexterity,  his  vigorous  un- 
derstanding was  excelled  by  none.  Neither  wholly  il- 
literate nor  destitute  of  elocution,  he  united  an  apparent 
incoherence  of  thought  and  expression  with  a  clear  and 
steady  conception  of  his  object,  and  a  prompt  decision 
in  the  choice  and  execution  of  his  designs.  His  quick 
and  intuitive  perception  of  the  characters  of  men  was 
accompanied  with  the  rare  talent  of  employing  their  abili- 
ties in  the  manner  most  advantageous  to  himself  or  the 
state.  But  the  discriminative  characters  of  his  geniui 
were  enthusiasm,  hypocrisy,  and  immoderate  ambition. 
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«  His  ambition,  however,  was  guided  by  events,  and, 
like  his  talents,  appeared  to  expand  with  every  oppor- 
tunity that  occurred.  At  one  period  it  was  confined  to  a 
riband,  a  title,  a  competent  fortune,  and  the  command  of 
the  army;  till  the  duplicity  of  Charles  left  him,  he  said, 
only  this  alternative  :  *  If  it  is  my  head  or  the  king's  that 
must  fall,  can  I  hesitate  which  to  choose?'  If  Ireton,  a 
genuine  republican,  had  survived,  or  the  parliament  had 
consented  to  a  timely  dissolution,  his  usurpation  might 
have  been  prevented  ;  but  the  dissolution  of  the  long  par- 
liament had  become  not  less  necessary  for  his  preserva- 
tion than  the  destruction  of  the  king.  His  domestic  go- 
vernment was  a  reign  of  expedients,  vigorous  indeed,  but 
without  a  plan.  It  was  believed,  that  his  resources  and 
arts  were  exhausted  with  his  life  ;  but  to  surmount  the 
original  obstacles  to  his  greatness  was  far  more  difficult 
than  to  prolong  its  duration.  His  government  was  just 
and  lenient,  where  his  safety  or  interest  had  no  imme- 
diate concern ;  and,  although  humanity  never  obstructed 
the  execution  of  his  designs,  even  his  enemies  acknow- 
ledged that  he  was  not  unworthy  of  the  crown  he  rejected, 
had  he  been  born  to  reign.  He  died  with  the  character 
of  the  worst  and  greatest  man  in  modern  times ;  and,  as 
he  enjoyed  more  than  regal  power  while  alive,  he  was  in- 
terred with  more  than  regal  pomp  and  expense." 

Richard  Cromwell,  who  succeeded  his  father,  Oliver,  as 
protector,  was  placed  in  his  dignity  by  those  who  wanted 
to  make  him  the  tool  of  their  own  government;  and  he 
was  soon  after  driven,  without  the  least  struggle,  into  ob- 
scurity. It  is  vaiu  for  historians  of  any  party  to  ascribe 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  (who,  with  his  mother  and 
brothers,  during  the  usurpation,  had  lived  abroad  on  a 
very  precarious  subsistence)  to  the  merits  of  any  parti- 
cular persons.  The  presbyterians  were  very  zealous  in 
promoting  it ;  but  it  was  effected  by  the  general  concur- 
rence of  the  people,  who  seemed  to  have  thought  that 
neither  peace  nor  protection  could  be  obtained,  but  by 
restoring  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  monarchy.  Ge- 
neral Monk,  a  man  of  military  abilities,  but  of  no  prin- 
ciples, except  such  as  served  his  ambition  or  interest,  had 
the  sagacity  to  observe  this  ;  and,  after^  temporising  in 
various  shapes,  being  at  the  head  of  the  army,  he  acted 
the  principal  part  in  restoring  Charles  II.  For  this  he 
was  created  Duke  of-  Albemarle,  confirmed  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  and  loaded  with  honours  and  riches. 

Charles  II.,  being  restored  in  1660,  in  the  first  year  of 
his  reign,  seemed  to  have  a  real  desire  to  promote  his 
people's  happiness.  Upon  his  confirming  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  the  feudal  tenures,  he  received  from  the 
parliament  a  gift  of  the  excise  for  life;  and  in  this  act, 
coffee  and  tea  are  first  mentioned.  By  his  long  resi- 
dence, and  that  of  his  friends,  abroad,  he  imported  into 
England  the  culture  of  many  useful  vegetables  ;  such 
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as  asparagus,  artichokes,  cauliflowers,  and  several  kinds 
of  beans,  peas,  and  salads.  Under  him,  Jamaica,  which 
had  been  conquered  by  the  English  under  the  auspices  of 
Cromwell,  was  greatly  improved,  and  made  a  sugar-co- 
lony. The  Royal  Society  was  instituted,  and  many  po- 
pular acts  respecting  trade  and  colonization  were  passed. 
In  short,  Charles  knew  and  cultivated  the  true  interests 
of  his  kingdom,  till  he  was  drawn  aside  by  pleasure,  and 
sunk  in  indolence; — failings  that  had  the  same  conse- 
quences as  despotism  itself.  He  appeared  to  interest 
himself  in  the  sufferings  of  his  citizens,  when  London 
was  burnt  down  in  1666;  and  its  being  rebuilt  with 
greater  lustre  and  convenience,  is  a  proof  of  the  increase 
of  trade ;  but  there  were  no  bounds  to  Charles's  love  of 
pleasure,  which  led  him  into  the  most  extravagant  ex- 
penses. He  has  been  severely  censured  for  selling  Dun- 
kirk to  the  French  king,  to  supply  his  necessities,  after 
he  had  squandered  the  immense  sums  granted  him  by  par- 
liament. The  price  was  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds  sterling.  But,  even  in  this,  his  conduct 
was  more  defensible  than  in  his  secret  connexions  with 
France,  which  were  utterly  repugnant  to  the  welfare 
of  the  kingdom,  and  such  as  must  reflect  disgrace  on  his 
memory. 

Among  the  evidences  of  his  degeneracy  as  a  king, 
may  be  mentioned  his  giving  way  to  the  popular  clamour 
against  Lord  Clarendon,  as  the  chief  adviser  of  the  sale  of 
Dunkirk ;  a  man  of  extensive  knowledge  and  great  abili- 
ties, and  more  honest  in  his  intentions  than  most  of  his 
other  ministers,  but  whom  he  sacrificed  to  the  sycophants 
of  his  pleasurable  hours.  The  first  Dutch  war,  which  be- 
gun in  1665,  was  carried  on  with  great  resolution  and 
spirit  under  the  Duke  of  York;  but,  through  Charles's 
misapplication  of  the  public  money,  which  had  been 
granted  for  the  war,  the  Dutch,  while  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  depending  at  Breda,  found  means  to  insult  the  royal 
navy  of  England,  by  sailing  up  the  Medway,  as  far  as 
Chatham,  and  destroying  several  ships  of  war.  Soon  after 
this,  a  peace  was  concluded  at  Breda  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  States-General,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands ;  and  Sweden  having  acceded  to  the 
treaty,  in  1668,  it  was  called  the  triple  alliance. 

In  1671,  Charles  was  so  ill  advised  as  to  seize  upon  the 
money  of  the  bankers,  which  had  been  lent  him  at  eight 
per  cent.,  and  to  shut  up  the  exchequer.  This  was  an  in- 
defensible step  :  but  Charles  pretended  to  justify  it  by  the 
necessity  of  his  affairs,  being  then  on  the  eve  of  a  fresh 
war  with  Holland.  This  was  declared  in  1672,  and  had 
almost  proved  fatal  to  that  republic ;  for,  in  this  war,  the 
English  fleet  and  army  acted  in  conjunction  with  those  of 
France.  The  Duke  of  York  commanded  the  Enclish 
fleet,  and  displayed  great  gallantry  in  that  station.  The 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  the  eldest  and  favourite  natural  son 
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of  Charles,  commanded  six  thousand  English  forces,  who 
joined  the  French  in  the  Netherlands,  and  all  Holland 
must  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  vanity  of  their  monarch,  Louis  XIV.,  and 
some  very  unforeseen  circumstances.  All  confidence  was 
now  lost  between  Charles  and  his  parliament,  notwith- 
standing the  glory  which  the  English  fleet  obtained  at  sea 
against  the  Dutch.  The  popular  clamour  at  last  obliged 
Charles  to  give  peace  to  that  republic,  in  consideration  of 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  were  paid  him. 

In  some  things,  Charles  acted  very  despotically.  He 
complained  of  the  freedom  taken  with  his  prerogative  in 
coffee-houses,  and  ordered  them  to  be  shut  up ;  but,  in  a 
few  days  after,  they  were  opened  again.  Great  rigour  and 
severity  were  exercised  against  the  presbyterians,  and  all 
other  nonconformists  to  episcopacy,  which  was  again 
established  with  a  high  hand  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in 
England.  His  parliament  addressed  him,  but  in  vain,  to 
make  war  with  France,  in  the  year  1677 ;  for  he  was  en- 
tirely devoted  to  that  crown,  regularly  received  its  money 
as  a  pensioner,  and  hoped,  through  its  influence  and 
power,  to  become  absolute.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be 
denied,  that  the  trade  of  England  was  now  greatly  in- 
creased, and  Charles  entered  into  many  vigorous  measures 
for  its  protection  and  support. 

The  king's  connexions  with  France  gave  him  no  merit 
.n  the  eyes  of  his  parliament,  which  grew  every  day  more 
and  more  exasperated  against  the  French  and  the  papists  ; 
at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  king's  eldest  brother,  and 
presumptive  heir  of  the  crown,  the  Duke  of  York. 
Charles  dreaded  the  prospect  of  a  civil  war,  and  offered 
many  concessions  to  avoid  it.  But  many  of  the  members 
of  parliament  were  bent  upon  such  a  revolution  as  after- 
wards took  place,  and  were  secretly  determined  that  the 
Duke  of  York  should  never  reign.  In  1678,  the  famous 
Titus  Oates,  and  some  others,  pretended  to  discover  a 
plot,  charging  the  papists  with  a  design  to  murder  the 
king,  and  to  introduce  popery,  by  means  of  Jesuits  in  Eng- 
land and  from  St.  Omer's.  Though  nothing  could  be 
more  ridiculous  and  contradictory  than  some  parts  of 
their  narrative,  yet  it  was  supported  with  the  utmost  zeal 
on  the  part  of  the  parliament.  The  aged  Lord  Strafford, 
Coleman,  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  York,  with  many 
Jesuits,  and  other  papists,  were  publicly  executed  on  the 
testimony  of  evidences  supposed  to  have  been  perjured 
by  those  who  believe  the  whole  plot  to  have  been  a  fiction. 
The  queen  herself  escaped  with  difficulty ;  the  Duke  of 
York  was  obliged  to  retire  into  foreign  parts;  and  Charles, 
though  convinced,  as  it  is  said,  that  the  whole  was  an  im- 
posture, yielded  to  the  torrent.  At  last  it  spent  its  force. 
The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  was  at  the  head  of  oppo- 
sition, enforced  the  total  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of  York 
from  the  throne.    He  was  seconded  by  the  ill-advised 
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Duke  of  Monmouth  ;  and  the  bill,  after  passing  the  Com- 
mons, miscarried  in  the  House  of  Peers.  All  England 
was  again  in  a  ferment ;  but  the  king,  by  a  well-timed  ad- 
journment of  the  parliament  to  Oxford,  seemed  to  recover 
the  affections  of  his  people  to  a  great  degree. 

The  Duke  of  York  and  his  party  made  a  scandalous  use 
of  their  victory.  They  fabricated,  on  their  side,  a  pre- 
tended plot  of  the  Protestants  for  seizing  and  killing  the 
king,  and  altering  the  government.  This  plot  was  as 
false  as  that  with  which  the  papists  had  been  charged. 
The  excellent  Lord  Russel,  who  had  been  remarkable  in 
his  opposition  to  the  popish  succession,  Algernon  Sydney, 
and  several  other  distinguished  Protestants,  were  tried, 
condemned,  and  suffered  death  ;  and  the  king  set  his  foot 
on  the  neck  of  opposition.  Even  the  City  of  London 
was  intimidated  into  the  measures  of  the  court,  as  were 
almost  all  the  corporations  in  the  kingdom.  The  Duke 
of  Monmouth  and  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  were  obliged 
to  fly,  and  the  Duke  of  York  returned  in  triumph  to  White- 
hall. It  was  thought,  however,  that  Charles  repented  of 
some  of  his  arbitrary  steps,  and  intended  to  have  recalled 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and  have  executed  some  mea- 
sures for  the  future  quiet  of  his  reign,  when  he  died,  Feb- 
ruary 6th,  1684-5,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and 
twenty-fifth  of  his  reign.  He  had  married  Catharine,  in- 
fanta of  Portugal,  with  whom  he  received  a  large  fortune 
in  ready  money,  besides  the  town  and  fortress  of  Tangier 
in  Africa  ;  but  he  left  behind  him  no  legitimate  issue. 

The  character  of  this  prince  has  been  thus  drawn  by 
the  late  celebrated  statesman,  the  Right  Honourable  C.  J. 
Fox : — 

"  With  respect  to  the  character  of  this  prince,  upon  the 
delineation  of  which  so  much  pains  have  been  employed 
by  the  various  writers  who  treat  of  the  history  of  his  time, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  facts  which  have  been  noticed 
in  the  foregoing  pages  furnish  but  too  many  illustrations 
of  the  more  unfavourable  parts  of  it.  From  these  we 
may  collect,  that  his  ambition  was  directed  solely  against 
his  subjects,  while  he  was  completely  indifferent  concern- 
ing the  figure  which  he  or  they  might  make  in  the  general 
affairs  of  Europe  ;  and  that  his  desire  of  power  was  more 
unmixed  with  the  love  of  glory  than  that  of  any  other  man 
whom  history  has  recorded ;  that  he  was  unprincipled,  un- 
grateful, mean,  and  treacherous;  to  which  maybe  added, 
vindictive  and  remorseless.  For  Burnet,  in  refusing  to 
him  the  praise  of  clemency  and  forgiveness,  seems  to  be 
perfectly  justifiable  ;  nor  is  it  conceivable  upon  what  pre- 
tence his  partisans  have  taken  this  ground  of  panegyric.  I 
doubt  whether  a  single  instance  can  be  produced  of  his 
having  spared  the  life  of  any  one  whom  motives,  either  of 
policy  or  of  revenge,  prompted  him  to  destroy.  To 
allege  that  "of  Monmouth,  as  it  would  be  an  affront  to 
human  nature,  so  would  it  likewise  implv  the  most  severe 
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of  all  satires  against  the  monarch  himself,  and  we  may 
add,  too,  an  undeserved  one.  For,  in  order  to  cousider  it 
as  an  act  of  meritorious  forbearance  on  his  part,  that  he 
did  not  follow  the  example  of  Constantine  and  Philip  II., 
by  imbruing  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  son,  we  must 
first  suppose  him  to  have  been  wholly  void  of  every 
natural  affection,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
the  case.  His  declaration,  that  he  would  have  pardoned 
Essex,  being  made  when  that  nobleman  was  dead,  and 
not  followed  by  any  act  evincing  its  sincerity,  can  surely 
obtain  no  credit  from  men  of  sense.  If  he  had  really 
had  the  intention,  he  ought  not  to  have  made  such  a  de- 
claration, unless  he  accompanied  it  with  some  marks  of 
kindness  to  the  relations,  or  with  some  act  of  mercy  to 
the  friends,  of  the  deceased.  Considering  it  as  a  mere 
piece  of  hypocrisy,  we  cannot  help  looking  upon  it  as 
one  of  the  most  odious  passages  of  his  life.  This  ill- 
timed  boast  of  his  intended  mercy,  and  the  brutal  taunt 
with  which  he  accompanied  his  mitigation  (if  so  it  may 
be  called)  of  Russel's  sentence,  show  his  insensibility  and 
hardness  to  have  been  such,  that,  in  questions  where  right 
and  feelings  were  concerned,  his  good  sense,  and  even  the 
good  taste  for  which  he  has  been  so  much  extolled,  seemed 
wholly  to  desert  him. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  want  of  candour  to 
maintain  that  Charles  was  entirely  destitute  of  good  qua- 
lities ;  nor  was  the  propriety  of  Burnet's  comparison  be- 
tween him  and  Tiberius  ever  felt,  I  imagine,  by  any  one 
but  its  author.  He  was  gay  and  affable,  and,  if  incapable 
of  the  sentiments  belonging  to  pride  of  a  laudable  sort,  he 
was  at  least  free  from  haughtiness  and  insolence.  The 
praise  of  politeness,  which  the  stoics  are  not  perhaps 
wrong  in  classing  among  the  moral  virtues,  provided  they 
admit  it  to  be  one  of  the  lowest  order,  has  never  been  de- 
nied him ;  and  he  had,  in  an  eminent  degree,  that  facility 
of  temper  which,  though  considered  by  some  moralists  as 
nearly  allied  to  vice,  yet,  inasmuch  as  it  contributes  greatly 
to  the  happiuess  of  tnose  around  us,  is,  in  itself,  not  only 
an  engaging,  but  an  estimable  quality.  His  support  of 
the  queen  during  the  heats  raised  by  the  popish  plot,  ought 
to  be  taken  rather  as  a  proof  that  he  was  not  a  monster, 
than  to  be  ascribed  to  him  as  a  merit ;  but  his  steadiness 
to  his  brother,  though  it  may  and  ought,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, to  be  accounted  for  upon  selfish  principles,  had  at 
least  a  strong  resemblance  to  virtue. 

"  His  affection  for  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  for 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  seems  to  have  been  sincere  and 
cordial.  To  attribute,  as  some  have  done,  his  grief  for 
the  loss  of  the  first  to  political  considerations,  founded 
upon  an  intended  balance  of  power  between  his  two  bro- 
thers, would  be  an  absurd  refinement,  whatever  were  his 
general  disposition ;  but,  when  we  reflect  upon  that  care- 
lessness, which,  especially  in  his  youth,  was  a  conspicuous 
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feature  of  his  character,  the  absurdity  becomes  still  more 
striking.  And  though  Burnet  more  covertly,  and  Ludlow 
more  openly,  insinuate  that  his  fondness  for  his  sister  was 
of  a  criminal  nature,  I  never  could  find  that  there  was  any 
ground  for  such  a  suspicion ;  nor  does  the  little  that  re- 
mains of  their  epistolary  correspondence  give  it  the  smallest 
countenance.  Upon  the  whole,  Charles  II.  was  a  bad 
man  and  a  bad  king  ;  let  us  not  palliate  his  crimes;  but 
neither  let  us  adopt  false  or  doubtful  imputations,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  him  a  monster." 

The  reign  of  Charles  has  been  celebrated  for  wit  and 
gallantry ;  but  both  were  coarse  and  indelicate.  The  court 
was  a  nursery  of  vice,  and  the  stage  exhibited  scenes  of 
impurity.  Language,  however,  was  harmonised,  refined, 
and  rendered  natural ;  and  the  days  of  Charles  may  be 
called  the  Augustan  age  of  mathematics  and  natural  phi- 
losophy. Charles  loved  and  understood  the  arts  more 
than  he  encouraged  or  rewarded  them,  especially  those  of 
English  growth ;  but  this  neglect  proceeded  not  from  nar- 
row-mindedness, but  indolence  and  want  of  reflection. 
If  the  memory  of  Charles  II.  has  been  traduced  for  being 
the  first  English  prince  who  formed  a  body  of  standing 
forces,  as  guards  to  his  person,  it  ought  to  be  remembered, 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  carried  the  art  of  ship-building 
to  the  highest  perfection  ;  and  that  the  royal  navy  of  Eng- 
land, at  this  day,  owes  its  finest  improvements  to  his  and 
his  brother's  knowledge  of  naval  affairs  and  architecture. 
As  to  his  religion,  James,  soon  after  his  death,  published 
to  the  world,  that  his  brother,  notwithstanding  his  repeated 
professions  of  regard  to  the  Protestant  faith,  was  a  papist, 
and  died  such ;  of  which  there  are  now  incontestible 
proofs. 

AH  the  opposition  which,  during  the  late  reign,  had 
shaken  the  throne,  seems  to  have  vanished  at  the  accession 
of  James  II.    The  popular  affection  towards  him  was  in- 
creased by  the  early  declaration  he  made  in  favour  of  the 
church  of  England,  which,  during  the  late  reign,  had  for- 
mally pronounced  all  resistance  to  the  reigning  monarch 
to  be  unlawful.    This  doctrine  proved  fatal  to  James,  and 
almost  ruined  the  Protestant  cause.    The  army  and  the 
people,  however,  supported  him  in  crushing  an  ill-con- 
certed rebellion  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  pre- 
tended to  be  the  legitimate  son  of  Charles  II.,  and  as  such 
had  assumed  the  regal  title.    The  duke  was  beheaded, 
July  15,  1685,  and  some  hundreds  of  his  followers  were 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  in  the  west  of  England. 
James  now  resolved  to  try  how  far  the  practice  of  the 
church  of  England  would  agree  with  her  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance.    Accordingly  he  had  recourse  to  the  most  of- 
fensive and  the  most  injudicious  measures  to  render  popery 
the  established  religion  of  his  dominions.    He  pretended 
to  a  power  of  dispensing  with  the  established  laws;  he 
instituted  an  illegal  ecclesiastical  court;  he  openly  re- 
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ceived  and  admitted  into  his  privy-council  the  pope's 
emissaries,  and  shewed  them  more  respect  than  was  due 
to  the  ministers  of  a  sovereign  prince.  Be  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  Rome,  and  received  at  his  court  the  pope's  nun- 
cio. The  encroachments  he  made  uponTjoth  the  civil  and 
religious  liberties  of  his  people  were  disapproved  of  by 
the  pope  himself,  and  all  moderate  Roman  Catholics ; 
whilst  his  imprisoning  of  the  nobility,  and  prosecuting 
for  a  libel  seven  bishops,  for  presenting  a  petition  against 
reading  his  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience,  and  their 
acquittal  upon  a  legal  trial,  alarmed  his  best  Protestant 
friends. 

In  this  extremity,  many  of  the  nobility  in  England  and 
Scotland,  though  they  wished  well  to  James,  applied  for 
relief  to  William,  prince  of  Orange,  in  Holland,  a  prince 
of  great  abilities,  and  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Louis  XIV., 
who  then  menaced  Europe  with  subjugation.  The  Prince 
of  Orange  was  the  nephew  and  son-iu-law  of  James, 
having  married  the  Princess  Mary,  that  king's  eldest 
daughter;  and  he  at  last  embarked  with  a  fleet  of  five 
hundred  sail  for  England,  with  the  avowed  design  of  re- 
storing the  church  and  state  to  their  true  rights.  Upon  his 
arrival  in  England,  he  was  joined  not  only  by  the  Whigs, 
but  by  many  whom  James  had  considered  as  his  best 
friends  ;  and  even  his  daughter,  the  Princess  Anne,  and 
her  husband,  George,  prince  of  Denmark,  left  him, 
and  joined  the  Prince  of  Orange.  James  might  still  have 
reigned  :  but  he  was  surrounded  with  French  emissaries 
and  bigotted  Jesuits,  who  wished  him  not  to  reign,  rather 
than  not  to  restore  popery.  They  accordingly  persuaded 
him  to  send  his  queen,  and  his  pretended  son,  then  but  six 
months  old,  to  France,  and  to  follow  them  in  person, 
which  he  did ;  and  thus,  in  1688,  euded  his  reign  in  Eng- 
land ;  which  event  in  English  history  is  termed  the  Re- 
volution. 

William's  chief  object  was  to  humble  the  power  of 
France,  and  his  reign  was  spent  in  an  almost  uninter- 
rupted course  of  hostilities  with  that  power,  which  were 
supported  by  England,  at  an  expense  she  had  never  known 
before.  The  nation  had  grown  cautious  through  the  ex- 
perience of  the  two  last  reigns ;  and  William  gave  his 
consent  to  the  bill  of  rights,  by  which  the  liberties  of  the 
people  were  confirmed  and  secured ;  though  the  friends 
of  liberty  in  general  complained  that  this  bill  was  inade- 
quate to  what  ought  to  have  been  insisted  on,  at  a  period 
so  favourable  to  the  enlargement  and  security  of  liberty, 
as  a  crown  bestowed  by  the  free  voice  of  the  people.  The 
two  last  kings  had  made  a  very  bad  use  of  the  whole  na- 
tional revenue,  which  was  put  into  their  hands,  and  which 
was  found  to  be  sufficient  to  raise  and  maintain  a  standing 
army.  The  revenue  was  therefore  now  divided  :  part  was 
allotted  for  the  current  national  service  of  the  year,  and 
was  to  be  accounted  for  to  parliament :  and  part,  which  is 
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still  called  the  civil-list  money,  was  granted  to  the  king, 
for  the  support  of  his  house  and  dignity. 

It  was  the  just  sense  the  people  of  England  had  of  their 
civil  and  religious  rights  alone,  that  induced  them  to  agree 
to  the  revolution;  for,  in  other  respects,  they  had  never 
been  at  so  high  a  pilch  of  wealth  and  prosperity  as  in  the 
year  1688.  The  tonnage  of  their  merchant-ships,  as  ap- 
pears from  Dr.  Davenant,  was,  that  year,  nearly  double 
what  it  had  been  in  1666;  and  the  tonnage  of  the  royal 
navy,  which,  in  1660,  was  only  sixty-two  thousand  five 
hundred  and  ninety-four  tons,  was,  in  1688,  increased  to 
one  hundred  and  one  thousand  and  thirty-two  tons.  The 
increase  of  the  customs,  and  the  annual  rental  of  England, 
was  in  the  same  proportion.  The  war  with  France,  which, 
on  the  king's  part,  was  far  from  being  successful,  required 
an  enormous  expense ;  and  the  Irish,  in  general,  con- 
tinued faithful  to  James.  But  many  of  the  English, 
who  wished  well  to  the  Stuart  family,  dreaded  their  being 
restored  by  conquest  :  and  the  parliament  enabled  the 
king  to  reduce  Ireland,  and  to  gain  the  battle  of  the  Boyne 
against  James,  who  there  lost  all  the  military  honour  he 
had  previously  acquired.  The  marine  of  France  proved 
superior  to  that  of  England  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war;  but,  in  the  year  1692,  that  of  France  received  an  ir- 
recoverable blow  in  the  defeat  at  La  Hogue. 

Invasions  were  threatened,  and  conspiracies  discovered 
every  day  against  the  government ;  and  the  supply  of  the 
continental  war  obliged  the  parliament  to  open  new  re- 
sources for  money.  A  land-tax  was  imposed,  and  every 
subject's  lands  were  taxed,  according  to  the  valuations 
given  in  by  the  several  counties.  Those  who  were  the 
most  loyal  gave  in  the  highest  valuations,  and  were  the 
heaviest  taxed,  and  this  burthen  continued  :  but  the  bold- 
est operation  in  finances  that  ever  took  place  was  esta- 
blished in  this  reign,  which  was  the  carrying  on  the  war 
by  borrowing  money  upon  the  parliamentary  securities, 
and  which  form  what  are  now  called  the  public  funds. 
The  chief  projector  of  this  scheme  is  said  to  have  been 
Charles  Montague,  afterwards  Lord  Halifax.  His  prin- 
cipal argument  for  such  a  project  was,  that  it  would  oblige 
the  moneyed  part  of  the  nation  to  befriend  the  Revolution 
interest,  because,  after  lending  their  money,  they  coula 
have  no  hopes  of  being  repaid  but  by  supporting  that  in- 
terest, and  the  weight  of  taxes  would  oblige  the  commer- 
cial class  of  society  to  be  more  industrious. 

Notwithstanding  the  vast  service  he  had  done  to  the 
nation,  and  the  public  benefits  which  took  place  under  his 
auspices,  particularly  in  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  the  re-coining  the  silver-money,  William 
met  with  so  many  mortifications  from  his  parliament,  that 
he  actually  resolved  upon  an  abdication,  and  had  drawn 
up  a  speech  for  that  purpose,  which  however  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  suppress.    He  long  bore  the  affronts  he 
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met  with,  in  hopes  of  being  supported  in  his  war  with 
France;  but  at  last,  in  1697,  he  was  forced  to  conclude 
the  peace  of  Ryswick,  with  the  French  king,  who  acknow- 
ledged his  title  to  the  crown  of  England.  By  this  time 
William  had  lost  his  queen,  who  died  of  the  small-pox,  in 
the  thirty-third  year  of  her  age;  but  the  government  was 
continued  in  his  person.  After  the  restoration  of  peace, 
the  Commons  obliged  him  to  disband  his  army,  all  but  an 
inconsiderable  number,  and  to  dismiss  his  favourite  Dutch 
guards.  Towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  his  fears  of  seeing 
the  whole  Spanish  monarchy  in  possession  of  France  at  the 
death  of  the  catholic  king  Charles  II.,  which  was  every 
day  expected,  led  him  into  a  very  impolitic  measure,  which 
was  the  partition-treaty  with  France,  by  which  that  mo- 
narchy was  to  be  divided  between  the  houses  of  Bourbon 
and  Austria.  This  treaty  was  highly  resented  by  the  par- 
liament, and  some  of  the  ministers  were  impeached  for  ad- 
vising it.  It  was  thought,  William  saw  his  error  when  it 
was  too  late.  His  ministers  were  acquitted  from  their  im- 
peachment;  and  the  death  of  King  James  discovered  the 
insincerity  of  the  French  court,  which  immediately  pro- 
claimed his  son  king  of  Great  Britain. 

This  perfidy  rendered  William  again  popular  in  Eng- 
land. The  two  houses  passed  the  bill  of  abjuration,  and 
an  address  for  a  war  with  France.  The  last  and  most  glo- 
rious act  of  his  reign  was,  his  passing  the  bill  for  settling 
the  succession  to  the  crown  in  the  House  of  Hanover,  on 
the  12th  of  June,  1701.  His  death  was  accelerated  by  a 
fall  from  his  horse,  soon  after  he  had  renewed  the  grand 
alliance  against  France,  on  the  8th  of  March,  1702,  in 
the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fourteenth  of  his 
reign  in  England. 

This  prince  was  not  formed  by  nature  for  popularity. 
His  manners  were  cold  and  forbidding  ;  he  seemed  also 
sometimes  almost  to  lose  sight  of  those  principles  of  li- 
berty, for  the  support  of  which  he  had  been  raised  to  the 
throne;  and,  though  he  owed  his  elevation  to  the  Whigs, 
he  often  favoured  the  Tories.  The  former  had  the  morti- 
fication of  seeing  those  who  had  acted  the  most  inimical 
to  their  party,  and  the  free  principles  of  the  constitution, 
as  the  Marquis  of  Halifax,  the  Earl  of  Danby,  and  Lord 
Nottingham,  taken  into  favour,  and  resume  their  places 
in  the  cabinet ;  and  the  whole  influence  of  government  ex- 
tended to  silence  all  inquiries  into  the  guilt  of  those  who 
had  been  the  chief  instruments  in  the  cruel  persecutions 
of  the  past  reign,  and  to  the  obtaining  such  an  act  of  in- 
demnity as  effectually  screened  every  delinquent  from  the 
just  retaliation  of  injured  patriotism.  The  rescue  and  pre- 
servation of  religion  and  public  liberty  were  the  chief  glory 
of  William's  reign;  for  England,  under  him,  suffered  se- 
verely both  by  sea  and  land;  and  the  public  debt,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  amounted  to  the  then  unheard-of  sum 
ot  fourteen  millions. 
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Anne,  princess  of  Denmark,  by  virtue  of  the  act  of 
settlement,  and  as  the  next  Protestant  heir  to  her  father, 
James  II.,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  As  she  had  been  ill- 
treated  by  the  late  king,  it  was  thought  she  would  have  de- 
viated from  his  measures  ;  but  the  behaviour  of  the  French, 
in  acknowledging  the  title  of  her  pretended  brother,  left 
her  no  choice  ;  and  she  resolved  to  fulfil  all  William's  en- 
gagements with  his  allies,  and  to  employ  the  Earl  of 
Marlborough,  who  had  been  imprisoned  in  the  late  reign 
on  a  suspicion  of  Jacobitism,  as  her  general.  She  could 
not  have  made  a  better  choice  of  a  general  and  statesman, 
for  that  earl  excelled  in  both  capacities.  No  sooner  was 
he  placed  at  the  head  of  the  English  army  abroad,  than 
his  genius  and  activity  gave  a  new;  turn  to  the  war. 

Charles  II.  of  Spain,  in  consequence  of  the  intrigues 
of  France,  left  his  whole  dominions  by  will  to  Philip, 
duke  of  Anjou,  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  Philip  was 
immediately  proclaimed  king  of  Spain ;  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  family-alliance  between  France  and  that 
nation.  Philip's  succession  was  disputed  by  the  second 
son  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  assumed  the  title  of 
Charles  III.,  and  his  cause  was  favoured  by  Germany, 
England,  Holland,  and  other  powers,  who  joined  in  a  con- 
federacy against  the  House  of  Bourbon,  now  hecome 
more  dangerous  than  ever  by  the  acquisition  of  the  Spa- 
nish dominions. 

The  measure  of  continuing  the  war  against  France  be- 
ing determined  on,  the  queen  found  no  great  difficulty  in 
forming  her  ministry,  who  were,  for  the  most  part,  Tories  : 
and  the  Earl  of  Godolphin,  who  (though  afterwards  a 
leading  Whig)  was  thought  all  his  life  to  have  a  predilec- 
tion for  the  late  King  James  and  his  queen,  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  treasury.  His  son  had  married  the  Earl 
of  Marlborough's  eldest  daughter ;  and  the  earl  could  trust 
no  other  with  that  important  department. 

In  the  course  of  the  war,  several  glorious  victories  were 
obtained  by  the  earl,  who  was  soon  made  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough. Those  of  Blenheim  and  Ramillies  gave  the 
first  effectual  checks  to  the  French  power.  By  that  of 
Blenheim,  in  1704,  the  empire  of  Germany  was  saved 
from  immediate  destruction.  Though  Prince  Eugene 
was,  on  that  occasion,  joined  in  command  with  the  duke, 
yet  the  glory  of  the  day  was  confessedly  owing  to  the 
latter.  The  French  general,  Tallard,  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  sent  to  England;  and  twenty  thousand  French  and 
Bavarians  were  killed,  wounded,  or  drowned  in  the  Da- 
nube, besides  about  thirteen  thousand  who  were  taken, 
and  a  proportionable  number  of  artillery,  and  trophies  of 
war.  About  the  same  time,  the  English  admiral,  Sir 
George  Rooke,  reduced  Gibraltar,  which  still  remains  in 
our  possession.  The  battle  of  Ramillies,  in  1706,  was 
fought  and  gained  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  alone. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  there  has  been  variously  stated  ;  if 
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is  generally  supposed,  however,  to  have  amounted  to 
eight  thousand  killed  or  wounded,  and  six  thousand  taken 
prisoners. 

After  the  battle  of  Ramillies,  the  states  of  Flandets 
assembled  at  Ghent,  and  recognised  Charles  for  their  so- 
vereign, while  the  confederates  took  possession  of  Louvain, 
Brussels,  Mechlin,  Ghent,  Oudenarde,  Bruges,  and  An- 
twerp; and  several  other  considerable  places  in  Flanders 
and  Brabant  acknowledged  the  title  of  King  Charles. 
The  next  great  battle  gained  over  the  French  was  at 
Oudenarde,  1708,  where  they  lost  three  thousand  men  on 
the  field,  and  about  seven  thousand  were  taken  prisoners ; 
and,  on  the  llth  of  September,  1709,  the  allies  forced 
the  French  lines  at  Malplaquet,  near  Mons,  after  a  san- 
guinary action,  in  which  the  French  lost  fifteen  thousand 
men.  These  flattering  successes  of  the  English  were 
balanced,  however,  by  great  misfortunes. 

The  queen  had  sent  a  very  fine  army  to  assist  Charles 
111.  in  Spain,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Gal  way;  but, 
in  1707,  after  he  had  been  joined  by  the  Portuguese,  the 
English  were  defeated  011  the  plains  of  Almanza,  chiefly 
through  the  cowardice  of  their  allies.  Though  some  ad- 
vantages were  obtained  at  sea,  yet  that  war  in  general  was 
carried  on  to  the  detriment  of  England.  Prince  George 
of  Denmark,  husband  to  the  queen,  was  then  lord  high- 
admiral.  At  the  same  time,  England  felt  severely  the 
scarcity  of  hands  in  carrying  on  her  trade  and  manufac- 
tures. 

As  Louis  XIV.  professed  a  readiness  for  peace,  and  sued 
earnestly  for  it,  the  Whigs  at  last  gave  way  to  a  treaty,  and 
conferences  were  held  at  Gertruydenburg,  1710.  These 
were  managed,  on  the  part  of  England,  by  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  aud  Lord  Townshend,  and  by  the  Mar- 
quis de  Torcy  for  the  French.  But  all  the  offers  of  the 
latter  were  rejected  by  the  duke  and  his  associates,  as  only 
designed  to  amuse  and  divide  the  allies ;  and  the  war  was 
continued. 

The  haughtiness  of  the  English  plenipotentiaries  at 
Gertruydenbuig,  and  the  expected  change  of  the  ministry 
in  England,  saved  France  ;  and  affairs  from  that  day  took 
a  turn  in  its  favouc.  Means  were  found  to  convince  the 
queen,  who  was  faithfully  attached  to  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, that  the  war,  if  continued,  must  ultimately  prove 
ruinous  to  her  and  her  people,  and  that  the  Whigs  were 
no  friends  to  the  national  religion.  The  general  cry  of 
the  people  was,  that  "  the  church  was  in  danger,"  which, 
though  entirely  groundless,  produced  great  effects.  One 
Sacheverel,  an  ignorant  bigotted  preacher,  had  espoused 
this  clamour  in  one  of  his  sermons,  with  the  ridiculous 
doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance.  And 
it  seemed  as  if  both  parties  had  agreed  to  try  their  strength 
in  this  man's  cause.  He  was  impeached  by  the  Commons, 
and  found  guilty  by  the  Lords,  who,  however  ventured  to 
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pass  upon  him  only  a  very  small  censure.  After  this  trial, 
the  queen's  affections  were  entirely  alienated  from  the 
Whig  administration.  Her  friends  lost  their  places,  which 
were  supplied  by  Tories ;  and  even  the  command  of  the 
army  was  taken  from  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  in  1712, 
and  given  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  who  produced  orders 
for  a  cessation  of  arms  ;  but  they  were  disregarded  by  the 
queen's  allies  in  the  British  pay.  And,  indeed,  the  re- 
moval of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  from  the  command 
of  the  army,  while  the  war  continued,  was  an  act  of  the 
greatest  imprudence,  and  naturally  excited  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  Europe.  So  numerous  had  been  his  successes, 
and  so  great  his  reputation,  that  his  very  name  was  almost 
an  equivalent  to  an  army.  But  the  honour  and  interest  of 
the  nation  were  sacrificed  to  private  court-intrigues,  ma- 
naged by  a  female  relation  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlbo- 
rough, who  had  supplanted  her  benefactress,  and  by  a 
Mr.  llarley. 

Conferences  were  opened  for  peace  at  Utrecht,  in  Ja- 
nuary, 1712,  to  which  the  queen  and  the  French  king  sent 
plenipotentiaries  ;  and  the  allies  being  defeated  at  Denain, 
they  grew  sensible  they  were  no  match  for  the  French,  now 
that  they  were  abandoned  by  the  English.  In  short,  terms 
were  agreed  upon  between  France  and  England.  The 
reader  need  not  be  informed  of  the  particular  cessions 
made  by  the  French,  especially  that  of  Dunkirk  ;  but, 
after  all,  the  peace  would  i,ave  been  still  more  indefen- 
sible than  it  was,  had  it  not  been  for  the  death  of  the  Em- 
peror Joseph,  by  which  his  brother,  Charles  III.,  for 
whom  the  war  was  chiefly  undertaken,  became  Emperor 
of  Germany,  as  well  as  King  of  Spain ;  and  the  dilatori- 
ness  of  the  English  allies,  in  not  fulfilling  their  engage- 
ments, and  throwing  upon  the  British  parliament  almost 
the  whole  weight  of  the  war.  The  remainder  of  the 
queen's  life  was  rendered  uneasy  by  the  jarring  of  parties, 
and  the  contentions  among  her  ministers.  The  Whigs  de- 
manded a  writ  for  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Hanover,  as 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  to  come  to  England ;  and  she  was 
obliged  hastily  to  dismiss  her  lord-treasurer,  when  she 
fell  into  a  lethargic  disorder,  which  carried  her  off,  the  1st 
of  August,  1714,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age,  and  the 
thirteenth  of  her  reign. 

Notwithstanding  the  exhausted  state  of  England,  be- 
fore the  peace  of  Utrecht  was  concluded,  yet  the  public 
credit  was  little  affected  by  the  queen's  death,  though  the 
national  debt  then  amounted  to  about  fifty  millions ;  so 
firm  was  the  dependence  of  the  people  upon  the  security 
of  parliament. 

Anne  had  not  sufficient  strength  of  mind  of  herself  to 
carry  any  important  resolution  into  execution;  and  she 
left  public  measures  in  so  indecisive  a  state,  that,  upon 
her  death,  the  succession  took  place  in  terms  of  the  act 
of  settlement,  aud  George  I.,  elector  of  Hanover,  son 
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of  the  Princess  Sophia,  grand-daughter  of  James  I.,  was 
proclaimed  king  of  Great  Britain ;  his  mother,  who  would 
have  been  next  in  succession,  having  died  but  a  few  days 
before.  He  came  over  to  England  with  strong  prepos- 
sessions against  the  Tory  ministry,  most  of  whom  he  dis- 
placed. This  did  not  make  any  great  alteration  to  his 
prejudice  in  England  :  but  many  of  the  Scots,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  other  chiefs,  were  driven 
into  rebellion,  in  1715,  which  was  happily  suppressed 
the  beginning  of  the  next  year. 

The  nation  was  at  this  time  in  such  a  disposition,  that 
tlie  ministry  durst  not  venture  to  call  a  new  parliament ; 
•and  the  members  of  that  which  was  sitting  voted  a  con- 
tinuance of  their  duration  from  three  to  seven  years; 
which  is  thought  to  have  been  the  greatest  stretch  of  par- 
liamentary power  ever  known.  Several  other  extraor- 
dinary measures  took  place  about  the  same  time.  Mr.  Ship- 
pen,  member  of  parliament,  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  for 
saying  that  the  king's  speech  was  calculated  for  the  meri- 
dian of  Hanover  rather  than  that  of  London ;  and  one 
Mathews,  a  journeyman  printer,  was  hanged  for  com- 
posing a  silly  pamphlet,  which,  in  later  times,  would  not 
have  been  thought  worthy  of  notice.  The  truth  is,  the 
Whig  ministry  were  excessively  jealous  of  every  thing  that 
seemed  to  affect  their  master's  title;  and  George  I.,  though 
a  sagacious  and  moderate  prince,  undoubtedly  rendered 
England  too  subservient  to  his  continental  connexions, 
which  were  various  and  complicated.  He  quarrelled  with 
the  Czar  of  Muscovy,  about  their  German  concerns  ;  and, 
had  not  Charles  XII.,  king  of  Sweden,  been  killed  so 
critically  as  he  was,  Great  Britain  would,  probably,  have 
been  invaded  by  that  northern  conqueror,  great  prepara- 
tions being  made  for  that  purpose. 

In  17 18,  George  quarrelled  with  Spain,  on  account  of 
the  quadruple  alliance  that  had  been  formed  between 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  the  States-General ; 
and  his  admiral,  Sir  George  Byng,  by  his  orders,  destroyed 
the  Spanish  fleet  at  Syracuse.  A  trifling  war  with  Spain 
then  commenced,  but  it  was  soon  ended  by  the  Spaniards 
delivering  up  Sardinia  and  Sicily ;  the  former  to  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  and  the  latter  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 

The  Jacobites  thought  to  avail  themselves  of  the  na- 
tional discontent,  occasioned  by  the  failure  of  the  South- 
Sea  scheme,  and  England's  connexions  with  the  continent, 
which  every  day  increased.  One  Layer,  a  lawyer,  was 
tried  and  executed  for  high-treason.  Several  persons  of 
quality  and  distinction  were  apprehended  on  suspicion : 
but  the  storm  fell  chiefly  on  Francis  Atterbury,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  who  was  deprived  of  his  see  and  seat  in  par- 
liament, and  banished  for  life. 

So  fluctuating  was  the  state  of  Europe  at  this  time, 
that,  in  September,  1725,  a  fresh  treaty  was  concluded 
'  at  Hanover,  between  the  kings  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
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and  Prussia,  to  counterbalance  an  alliance  that  had  been 
formed  between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid.  A 
squadron  was  sent  to  the  Baltic,  to  prevent  the  Russians 
from  attacking  Sweden,  another  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  a  third,  under  Admiral  Hosier,  to  the  West-Indies, 
to  watch  the  Spanish  plate-fleets.  This  last  was  a  fatal  as 
well  as  an  inglorious  expedition.  The  admiral  and  most 
of  his  men  perished  by  epidemical  diseases,  and  the  hulks 
of  his  ships  rotted  so  as  to  render  them  unfit  for  service. 
The  management  of  the  Spaniards  was  little  better.  They 
lost  nearly  ten  thousand  men  in  the  siege  of  Gibraltar, 
which  they  were  obliged  to  raise. 

A  quarrel  with  the  emperor  was  the  most  dangerous  to 
Hanover  of  any  that  could  happen ;  and  though  an  oppo- 
sition in  the  House  of  Commons  was  formed  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wyndham  and  Mr.  Pulteney,  the  parliament  con- 
tinued to  grant  money  and  subsidies,  for  the  protection  of 
Hanover,  to  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel.  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs 
in  Europe,  when  George  I.  suddenly  died,  on  the  11th  of 
June,  1727,  at  Osnaburg,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign. 

This  reign  is  remarkable  for  an  incredible  number  of 
bubbles  and  cheating  projects,  by  which  it  was  reckoned 
that  almost  a  million  and  a  half  was  won  and  lost ;  and 
for  the  great  alteration  of  the  system  of  Europe,  by  the 
concern  which  the  English  took  in  the  affairs  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  institution  of  the  sinking-fund,  for  diminish- 
ing the  national  debt,  also  took  place  at  this  period.  The 
value  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  began  now  to 
be  better  understood  than  formerly,  and  the  state  of  manu- 
factures began  to  shift.  This  was  chiefly  owing  to  the 
unequal  distribution  of  the  land-tax,  which  rendered  it 
difficult  for  the  poor  to  subsist  in  certain  counties,  which 
had  been  forward  in  giving  in  the  true  value  of  their 
estates  when  that  tax  first  took  plac«. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  considered  as  first  minister  of 
England  when  George  1.  died;  and  some  differences 
having  happened  between  him  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
it  was  generally  supposed,  upon  the  accession  of  the 
latter  to  the  crown,  that  Sir  Robert  would  be  displaced. 
That  might  have  been  the  case,  could  another  person  have 
been  found  equally  capable  to  manage  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  to  gratify  that  predilection  for  Hanover  which 
George  II.  inherited  from  his  father.  No  minister  ever 
understood  better  the  temper  of  the  people  of  England, 
and  none,  perhaps,  ever  tried  it  more.  He  filled  all  places 
of  power,  trust,  and  profit,  and  almost  the  House  of 
Commons  itself,  with  his  own  creatures ;  but  peace  was 
his  darling  object,  because  he  was  aware  that  war  would 
be  fatal  to  his  power.  During  his  long  administration,  he 
never  lost  a  question  that  he  was  in  earnest  to  carry. 
The  excise  scheme  was  the  first  measure  that  gave  a  shock 
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to  his  power  :  and  even  that  he  could  have  carried,  had 
he  not  been  afraid  of  the  spirit  of  the  people  without 
doors,  which  might  either  have  produced  an  insurrection, 
or  endangered  his  interest  in  the  next  general  election. 

His  pacific  system  brought  him,  however,  into  incon- 
veniences both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  encouraged  the 
Spaniards  to  continue  their  depredations  upon  the  British 
shipping  in  the  American  seas;  and  the  French  to  treat 
the  English  court  with  insolence  and  neglect.  At  home, 
many  of  the  great  peers  thought  themselves  slighted,  and 
they  interested  themselves  more  than  ever  they  had  done 
in  elections.  This,  together  with  the  disgust  of  the  people 
at  the  proposed  excise  scheme,  increased  the  minority  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to  one  hundred  and  thirty,  some 
of  whom  were  as  able  men  and  as  good  speakers  as  ever 
had  sat  in  parliament ;  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  in- 
creasing complaints  against  the  Spaniards,  they  attacked 
the  minister  with  great  strength  of  argument,  and  with 
great  eloquence.  In  justice  to  Walpole,  it  should  be  ob- 
served, that  he  filled  the  courts  of  justice  with  able  and 
upright  judges,  nor  was  he  ever  known  to  attempt  any 
perversion  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  so  far 
from  checking  the  freedom  of  debate,  that  he  bore  with 
equanimity  the  most  scurrilous  abuse  that  was  thrown  out 
against  him.  He  gave  way  to  one  or  two  prosecutions 
fur  libels,  in  compliance  to  his  friends,  who  thought  them- 
selves affected  by  them  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  press 
of  England  never  was  more  free  than  during  his  admini- 
stration. And  as  to  his  pacific  system,  it  undoubtedly  more 
than  repaid  the  nation  all  that  was  required  to  suppoit  it, 
by  the  increase  of  her  trade,  and  the  improvements  of 
her  manufactures. 

Queen  Caroline,  consort  to  George  II.,  had  been  al- 
ways a  firm  friend  to  the  minister :  but  she  cited  on  the 
20th  of  November,  1737,  when  a  variance  subsisted  be- 
tween the  king  and  his  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
latter  complained  that,  through  Walpole's  influence,  he 
was  deprived  not  only  of  the  power,  but  the  provision  to 
which  his  birth  entitled  him;  and  he  put  himself  at  tht 
head  of  the  opposition  with  so  much  firmness,  that  it 
was  generally  forseen  Walpole's  power  was  drawing  to  a 
crisis.  Admiral  Vernon,  who  hated  the  minister,  was 
sent,  in  1739,  with  a  squadron  of  six  ships  to  the  West- 
Indies,  where  he  took  and  demolished  Porto  Bello;  but 
being  of  a  hot  intractable  temper,  lie  miscarried  in  his 
other  attempts,  especially  that  upon  Carthagena,  in  which 
some  thousands  of  British  lives  were  wantonly  thrown 
away.  The  opposition  exulted  in  Vernon's  success,  and 
afterwards  imputed  his  miscarriages  to  the  minister's 
starving  the  war,  by  withholding  the  means  for  carry  ing  it 
on.  The  general  election  approaching,  so  prevalent  was 
the  interest  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  England,  and  that 
of  the  Duke  of  Argyle  in  Scotland   thai  a  majority  was 
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returned  to  parliament  who  were  no  friends  to  the  mi- 
nister; and,  after  a  few  trying  divisions,  he  retired  from 
the  house,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1742,  was  created  Earl 
of  Orford,  and,  on  the  11th,  resigned  all  his  employ- 
ments. 

George  II.  bore  the  loss  of  his  minister  w  ith  the  greatest 
equanimity,  and  even  conferred  titles  of  honour  and 
posts  of  distinction  upon  the  heads  of  the  opposition. 
By  this  time,  the  death  of  the  emperor,  Charles  VI.,  the 
danger  of  the  pragmatic  sanction,  (which  meant  the  suc- 
cession of  his  daughter  to  all  the  Austrian  dominions,) 
through  the  ambition  of  France,  who  had  filled  all  Ger- 
many with  her  armies,  and  many  other  causes,  induced 
George  to  take  the  leading  part  in  a  continental  war.  He 
was  encouraged  to  this  by  Lord  Carteret,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Granville,  an  able  but  headstrong  minister.  George, 
accordingly,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and 
gained  the  battle  of  Dettiugen,  on  the  lGth  of  June,  1743  ; 
but  w  ould  not  suffer  his  general,  the  E-irl  of  Stair,  to  im- 
prove the  blow,  which  was  thought  to  proceed  from  ten- 
derness for  his  electoral  dominions.  Great  Britain  wa> 
at  this  time  engaged  in  an  expensive  war  both  against  tht 
French  and  Spaniards ;  and  her  enemies  thought  to  avai 
themselves  of  the  general  discontent  that  had  prevailed  in 
England  on  account  of  Hanover.  This  suggested  tc 
them  the  idea  of  applying  to  the  Pretender,  who  lesided 
at  Rome;  and  he  agreed  that  his  son  Charles,  who  was 
an  enterprising  young  man,  should  repair  to  France, 
whence  he  set  sail,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  a  few  fol- 
lowers, in  a  frigate,  to  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  be- 
tween the  islands  of  Mull  and  Sky,  where  he  assembled 
his  followers,  and  published  a  manifesto  exciting  the  na- 
tion to  rebellion.  It  is  necessary,  however,  before  we 
relate  the  result  of  this  enterprise,  to  take  a  retrospective 
view  of  some  other  occurrences. 

The  war  of  1~*1  proved  unfortunate  in  the  West- 
Indies,  through  me  fatal  divisions  between  Admiral  Vernon 
and  Gener?/  Wentworth,  who  commanded  the  land-troops; 
and  it  \*4S  thought  that  about  twenty  thousand  British 
bo!die««  and  seamen  perished  in  the  attempt  on  Cai  tha- 
gen?y  and  by  the  inclemency  of  the  climate,  during  other 
fruitless  expeditions.  The  year  1742  had  been  spent  in 
negotiations  with  the  courts  of  Petersburgh  and  Berlin, 
which,  though  expensive,  proved  of  little  or  no  service  to 
Great  Britain;  so  that  the  victory  of  Dettingen  left  the 
French  troops  in  much  the  same  situation  as  before.  A 
difference  between  the  Admirals  Matthews  and  Lestock 
had  given  an  opportunity  to  the  Spanish  and  French  fleets 
to  escape  out  of  Toulcn  with  little  loss  ;  and,  soon  after, 
the  French,  who  had  before  only  acted  as  allies  to  the 
Spaniards,  declared  war  against  Great  Britain ;  w  ho,  in 
her  turn,  declared  war  against  the  French.  The  Dutch, 
the  natural  allies  of  Euglaud,  during  this  war,  carried  ou. 
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a  most  lucrative  trade;  nor  could  they  be  induced  to  act 
against  the  French,  till  die  people  entered  into  associations 
and  insurrections  against  the  government.  Their  niaiine 
■was  in  a  wretched  condition ;  and,  when  they  at  last  sent 
a  body  of  troops  to  join  ttie  British  and  Austrian  armies, 
which  had  been  badly  commanded  for  one  or  two  cam- 
paigns, it  was  obvious  they  did  not  intend  to  act  in  earnest. 
When  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  assumed  the  command 
of  the  army,  the  French,  to  the  grtat  reproach  of  the 
allies,  were  almost  masters  of  the  barrier  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  were  besieging  Tournav.  The  duke  attempted 
to  raise  the  siege  ;  but,  by  the  coldness  of  the  Austrians, 
and  the  cowardice  of  the  Dutch,  whose  government  all 
along  held  a  secret  correspondence  with  France,  he  lost 
the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  and  seven  thousand  of  his  best 
men  ;  though  his  dispositions  were  excellent,  and  both  lie 
and  his  troops  behaved  with  unexampled  intrepidity.  To 
counterbalance  such  a  train  of  misfortunes,  Admiral  An- 
son returned  this  year  to  England,  with  an  immense  trea- 
sure, which  he  had  taken  from  the  Spaniards  in  his  voyage 
round  the  world  ;  and  Commodore  Warren,  with  Colonel 
Pepperel,  took  from  the  French  the  important  town  and 
fortress  of  Louisburg,  in  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  August,  1745,  when 
the  Pretender's  eldest  son,  at  the  head  of  some  Highland 
followers,  surprised  and  disarmed  a  party  of  the  king's 
troops  in  the  western  Highlands,  and  advanced  with  great 
rapidity  to  Perth.    The  government  never  so  thoroughly 
experienced,  as  it  did  at  that  time,  the  benefit  of  the 
public  debt  for  the  support  of  the  revolution.  The 
French  and  the  Jacobite  party  in  England  had  laid  a 
deep  scheme  of  distressing  the  Bank  ;  but  common  danger 
abolished  all  distinctions,  and  united  them  in  the  defence  of 
one  interest,  which  was  private  property.    The  merchants 
undertook,  in  their  address  to  the  king,  to  support  the 
Bank,  by  receiving  notes  in  payment.    This  seasonable 
measure  saved  public  credit ;  but  the  defeat  of  the  rebels, 
i  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  at  Culloden,  in  the  year 
!  174G,  did  not  restore  tranquillity  to  Europe.  Though 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  son-in-law  to  his  majesty  George 
II.,  was  made  stadtholder,  the  Dutch  never  could  be 
brought  to  act  heartily  in  the  war.    The  allies  were  de- 
feated at  Val,  near  Maestricht,  and  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland was  in  danger  of  being  taken  prisoner.  Bergen- 
op-zoom  was  taktn  in  a  manner  that  has  never  yet  been 
explained.     The  allies  suffered  other  disgraces  ou  the 
j  continent;  and  it  now  became  the  general  opinion  in  Eng- 
land, that  peace  was  necessary  to  save  the  duke  and  his 
army  from  total  destruction.    By  this  time,  however,  the 
French  marine  and  commerce  were  in  danger  of  being 
I  annihilated  by  the  English  at  sea,  under  the  command  of 
the  Admirals  Anson,  Warren,  Hawke,  and  other  gallant 
1  officers ;  but  the  English  arms  were  not  so  successful  as 
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could  have  been  wished  under  Rear- Admiral  Boscawen, 
in  the  East-Indies.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  successes 
of  the  French  and  English  during  the  war  may  be  said 
to  have  been  balanced,  and  both  ministers  turned  their 
thoughts  to  peace.  Preliminaries  were,  accordingly,  signed 
"in  April.  1748,  and  a  definitive  treaty  was  concluded 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  October,  the  basis  of  which  was 
die  restitution,  on  both  sides,  of  al!  places  taken  during 
the  war.  The  next  year,  the  interest  of  die  national  debt 
was  reduced  from  four  to  ih.ee  aud  a  half  per  cent.,  for 
seven  years,  after  which,  die  whole  was  to  be  reduced  to 
three  per  cent. 

A  new  treaty  of  commerce  was  signed  at  Madrid,  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Spain,  by  which,  in  considera- 
tion of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  the  South-Sea 
Company  gave  up  all  their  future  claims  to  the  Assiento 
contract,  by  virtue  of  which,  that  company  had  supplied 
the  Spanish  West-Indies  with  negroes.  In  March,  1750, 
died,  universally  lamented,  his  Royal  Highness  Frederic, 
Prince  of  Wales.  In  May,  1751,  an  act  passed  for  1  emu- 
lating the  commencement  of  the  year,  by  which  the  old 
style  was  abolished,  and  the  new  style  established.  This 
was  done  by  sinking  eleven  days  in  September,  1752,  and, 
from  that  time,  beginning  the  year  on  the  1st  of  January. 

TLe  open  encroachments  of  the  French,  who  had  built 
forts  on  our  back  settlements  in  America,  and  the  dispo- 
sitions they  made  for  sending  over  vast  bodies  of  veteran 
troops  to  support  those  encroachments,  excited  a  won- 
derful spirit  in  England,  especially  after  Admiral  Bos- 
cawen was  ordered,  with  eleven  ships  of  the  line,  besides 
a  frigate,  and  two  regiments,  to  sail  to  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland, where  he  came  up  with  and  took  two  French 
men  of  war,  the  rest  of  their  fleet  escaping  up  the  liver 
St.  Laurence,  by  the  Straits  of  Belleisle.  No  sooner 
was  it  known  that  hostilities  were  commenced,  than  the 
people  of  England  poured  their  money  into  the  goveru- 
meut-loau  ;  and  orders  were  issued  for  making  general 
reprisals  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America;  and  that  all 
French  ships,  whether  outward  or  homeward  bound, 
should  be  stopped,  and  brought  into  British  ports.  These 
orders  were  so  effectual,  that,  before  the  end  of  the  year 
1755,  above  five  hundred  of  the  richest  French  merchant- 
ships,  and  above  eight  thousand  of  their  best  sailors,  were 
captured. 

In  proportion  as  the  spirits  of  the  public  were  elevated 
by  the  formidable  armaments  which  were  prepared  for 
earn  ing  on  the  war,  they  were  depressed  by  an  account 
that  the  French  had  landed  eleven  thousand  men  iu  Mi- 
norca, to  attack  Fort  St.  Philip  there  ;  that  Admiral  Byng, 
who  had  been  sent  out  with  a  squadron,  at  least  equal  to 
that  of  the  French,  had  been  baffled,  if  not  defeated,  by 
their  admiral,  Galissoniere,  and  that,  at  last,  Minorca 
was  surrendered  by  General  Blakeney.    The  discontent 
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of  the  people,  on  this  occasion,  was  so  loudly  expressed, 
that  the  king  gave  up  Byng  to  public  justice,  and  he  was 
shot  at  Portsmouth,  for  not  doing  all  that  was  in  his  power 
against  the  enemy. 

Mr.  Pitt  was  now  placed,  as  secretary  of  state,  at  the 
head  of  administration.  He  had  long  been  known  as  a 
bold,  eloquent,  and  energetic  speaker,  and  he  soon  proved 
himself  to  be  as  spirited  a  minister.  The  miscarriages  in 
the  Mediterranean  were  attended  with  no  consequence 
but  the  loss  of  Fort  St.  Philip,  which  was  more  than  re- 
paired by  the  vast  successes  of  the  English  privateers,  both 
in  Europe  and  America.  The  successes  of  the  English 
in  the  East-Indies,  under  Colonel  Clive,  were  almost  in- 
credible. He  defeated  Suraja  Dowla,  nabob  of  Bengal, 
Bahar,  and  Orixa,  and  placed  Jaffier  Ally  Cawn  in  the 
ancient  seat  of  the  nabobs  of  those  provinces.  Suraja 
Dowla,  who  was  in  the  French  interest,  a  few  days  after 
his  being  defeated,  was  taken  by  the  new  nabob,  Jaflier 
Ally  Cawn's  son,  and  put  to  death.  This  event  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  great  extent  of  territory  now  possessed 
by  the  English  in  the  East-Indies. 

The  French  having  attacked  the  Electorate  of  Hanover 
with  a  powerful  army,  the  English  parliament  voted  large 
supplies  of  men  and  money,  in  defence  of  the  electoral 
dominions.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  been  sent 
thither  to  command  an  army  of  observation,  but  was  so 
powerfully  pressed  by  a  superior  army,  that  he  found  him- 
self obliged  to  lay  down  his  arms;  and  the  French,  under 
the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  took  possession  of  that  elec- 
torate and  its  capital.  At  this  time,  a  great  scarcity  raged 
in  England;  and  the  Hessian  troops,  who,  with  the  Hano- 
verians, had  been  sent  to  defend  the  kingdom  from  an  in- 
vasion threatened  by  the  French,  remained  still  in  England. 
So  many  difficulties  concurring,  in  1758,  a  treaty  of  mu- 
tual defence  was  agreed  to,  between  his  majesty  and  the 
King  of  Prussia ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  parlia- 
ment voted  six  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  pounds  to 
his  Prussian  majesty;  and  also  large  sums,  amounting  in 
the  whole  to  nearly  two  millions  per  annum,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  fifty  thousand  of  the  troops  of  Hanover,  Hesse 
Cassel,  Saxe-Gotha,  Wolfenbuttle,  and  Buckeburg.  This 
treaty,  which  afterwards  proved  so  burthensome  to  England, 
was  intended  to  unite  the  protestant  interest  in  Germany. 

George  II.,  with  the  consent  of  his  Prussian  majesty, 
declaring  that  the  French  had  violated  the  convention  con- 
cluded between  them  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  at 
Closterseven,  ordered  his  Hanoverian  subjects  to  resume 
their  arms  under  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  a  Prus- 
sian general,  who  instantly  drove  the  French  out  of  Hano- 
ver ;  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  after  the  English 
had  repeatedly  insulted  the  French  coasts,  by  destroying 
their  stores  and  shipping  at  St.  Malo  and  Cherbourg, 
marched  into  Germany,  and  joined  Prince  Ferdinand  with 
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twelve  thousand  British  troops,  which  were  subsequently 
increased  to  twenty-five  thousand.  A  war  ensued,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  English  were  every  where  victorious; 
but  nothing  decisive  followed,  and  the  enemy  opened  every 
campaign  with  advantage.  Even  the  battle  of  Minden, 
one  of  the  most  glorious  in  the  English  annals,  in  which 
about  seven  thousand  English  defeated  eighty  thousand  of 
the  French  regular  troops,  contributed  nothing  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war,  or  towards  weakening  the  French  in 
Germany. 

The  expenses  of  the  war  were  borne  with  cheerfulness, 
and  the  activity  and  spirit  of  Mr.  Pitt's  administration 
were  greatly  applauded.  Admiral  Boscawen,  and  Ge- 
neral Amherst,  in  August,  17o8,  reduced  and  demolished 
Louisburg,  in  North-America,  which  had  been  restored 
to  the  French  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  took 
five  or  six  French  ships  of  the  line ;  Frontenac  and  Fort 
du  Queue  also  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English ;  acqui- 
sitions that  far  overbalanced  a  check  which  the  English 
received  at  Ticonderoga,  and  the  loss  of  above  three  hun- 
dred of  the  English  guards,  as  they  were  returning  under 
General  Bligh  from  the  coast  of  France. 

The  English  affairs  in  the  East-Indies,  this  year,  proved 
equally  fortunate  ;  and  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty  received 
letters  from  thtnce,  with  an  account  that  Admiral  Pococke 
had  engaged  the  French  fleet,  near  Fort  St.  David's,  on 
the  29th  of  March,  in  which  engagement  a  French  man 
of  war,  called  the  Bien-aime,  of  seventy-four  guns,  was 
so  much  damaged  that  they  run  her  on  shore;  that,  on  the 
3d  of  August  following,  he  engaged  the  French  fleet  a 
second  time,  near  Pondicherrv,  when,  after  a  brisk  firing 
of  ten  minutes,  the  French  bore  away  with  all  the  sail 
they  could  make,  and  got  safe  into  the  road  of  Pondi- 
cherry; and  that,  on  the  14th  of  December  following, 
General  Lally,  commander  of  the  French  army  in  those 
parts,  marched  to  besiege  Madras,  which  was  defended 
by  the  English  colonels,  Lawrence  and  Draper ;  and, 
after  a  brisk  cannonade,  which  lasted  till  the  lGth  of  Feb- 
ruary following,  the  English  having  received  a  reinforce- 
ment of  six  hundred  men,  General  Lally  thought  proper 
to  raise  the  siege,  and  retire  with  precipitation,  leaving 
behind  him  forty  pieces  of  cannon. 

The  year  1759  was  introduced  by  the  taking  of  Goree, 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  by  Commodore  Keppel.  Three 
expeditions  had  been  planned  for  this  year  in  America, 
and  each  of  them  proved  successful.  One  was  against 
the  French  islands  in  the  West-Indies,  where  Guadaloupe 
was  reduced.  The  second  was  against  Quebec,  the  ca- 
pital of  Canada.  The  command  was  given  by  the  mi- 
nister's advice,  to  General  Wolfe,  a  young  officer  of  a  truly- 
military  genius.  Wolfe  was  opposed,  with  far  superior 
force,  by  Montcalme,  the  best  general  the  French  had. 
Though  the  situation  of  the  country  which  Wolfe  was  to 
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attack,  and  the  works  the  French  threw  up  to  prevent  a 
descent  of  the  English  were  deemed  impregnable,  yet 
Montcalme  never  relaxed  in  his  vigilance.  Wolfe's  cou- 
rage and  perseverance,  however,  surmounted  incredible 
difficulties  :  he  gained  the  heights  of  Abraham,  near  Que- 
bec, where  he  fought  and  defeated  the  French  army,  but 
was  himself  killed,  as  was  Montcalme ;  General  Monk- 
ton,  who  was  next  in  command,  being  wounded,  the  com- 
pletion of  the  French  defeat,  and  the  glory  of  reducing 
Quebec,  were  reserved  for  Brigadier-general,  afterwards 
created  Marquis,  Townshend. 

The  third  expedition  was  conducted  by  General  Am- 
herst, who  was  the  first  English  general  in  command  in 
America.  His  orders  were  to  reduce  all  Canada,  and  to 
join  the  army  under  General  Wolfe,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  St.  Lawrence.  General  Amherst,  in  this  expedition, 
was  so  well  provided  with  every  thing  that  could  make  it 
successful,  that  there  scarcely  appeared  any  chance  for  its 
miscarriage ;  and  thus  the  French  empire  in  North-Ame- 
rica became  subject  to  Great  Britain. 

The  affairs  of  the  French  being  now  desperate,  and 
their  credit  ruined,  they  resolved  upon  an  attempt  to  re- 
trieve all  by  an  invasion  of  Great  Britain  :  but,  on  the  8th 
of  August,  1759,  Admiral  Boscawen  attacked  the  Tou- 
lon squadron,  commanded  by  M.  de  la  Clue,  near  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  took  Le  Centaure  of  seventy-four, 
Le  Temeraire  of  seventy-four,  and  Le  Modeste  of  seventy- 
four  guus ;  and  burnt  L'Ocean  of  eighty,  and  Le  Re- 
doubtable of  seventy-four  guns.  The  rest  of  the  fleet, 
consisting  of  seven  ships  of  the  line  and  three  frigates, 
made  their  escape  in  the  night;  and,  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vember, Sir  Edward  Hawke  defeated  the  Brest  fleet, 
commanded  by  Admiral  Conflans,  off  the  island  of  Dumet, 
iu  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  Formidable,  a  French  man 
of  war  of  eighty  guns,  was  captured ;  the  Thesee  of 
seventy-four,  and  the  Superbe  of  .seventy  guns,  were  sunk  ; 
and  the  Soliel  Royal  of  eighty,  and  the  Heros  of  seventy- 
four  guns,  were  burnt,  and  afterwards  the  Juste  of  seventy- 
four  foundered  in  the  mouth  of  the  Loire.  Seven  or 
eight  French  men  of  war  of  the  line  got  up  the  river  Vi- 
laine,  by  throwing  their  guns  overboard ;  and  the  rest  of 
the  fleet,  consisting  of  five  ship3  of  the  line  and  three 
frigates,  escaped  in  the  night.  The  English  lost,  on  this 
occasion,  the  Essex  of  sixty-four,  and  the  Resolution  of 
seventy-four  guns,  which  ran  ashore  in  the  chase.  After 
this  engagement,  the  French  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  in- 
vading Great  Britain.  In  February,  1760,  Captain  Thu- 
rot,  a  French  marine  adventurer,  who  had,  with  three 
sloops  of  war,  alarmed  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  ac- 
tually made  a  descent  at  Carrickfergus,  in  Ireland,  was,  on 
his  return,  met,  defeated,  and  slain,  by  Captain  Elliot, 
the  commodore  of  three  ships,  inferior  in  force  to  the 
Frenchman's  squadron.  In  short,  Great  Britain  now 
150.       vol  11. 
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reigned  as  sole  mistress  of  the  ocean,  and  succeeded  iu 
every  measure  that  had  been  projected  for  her  own  safety 
and  advantage. 

The  war  in  Germany,  however,  continued  still  as  inde- 
cisive as  it  was  expensive ;  and  many  persons  in  England 
began  to  consider  it  as  foreign  to  the  internal  interests  of 
Great  Britain.  The  French  shewed  repeatedly  disposi- 
tions for  treating  ;  and  the  annual  charges  of  the  war,  which 
began  now  to  amount  to  little  less  than  eighteen  millions 
sterling,  inclined  the  British  minister  to  listen  to  their 
proposals.  A  negotiation  was  accordingly  entered  upon, 
which  proved  abortive,  as  did  many  other  projects  for 
accommodation;  but,  on  the  25th  of  October,  1760, 
George  II.  died  suddenly,  (from  a  rupture  in  the  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart,)  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  thirty-fourth  of  his  reign,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  grandson,  now  George  III. 

The  memory  of  George  LI.  is  reprehensible  only  for  his 
predilection  for  his  electoral  dominions.  He  never  could 
admit  that  there  was  any  difference  between  them  and  his 
British  dominions ;  and  he  was  sometimes  advised  to  de- 
clare so  much  in  his  speeches  to  parliament.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  his  people  gratified  him  in  this 
partiality,  and  that  he  never  acted  by  power  or  prerogative. 
He  was  not  very  accessible  to  conversation,  and,  therefore, 
it  was  no  wonder  that,  having  left  Germany  after  he  had 
attained  to  years  of  maturity,  he  still  retained  foreign  no- 
tions both  of  men  and  things.  In  government  he  had  no 
favourite;  for  he  parted  with  Sir  Robert  Walpole  with  great 
indifference,  and  shewed  very  little  concern  at  the  subse- 
quent revolutions  among  his  servants.  In  his  personal 
disposition  he  was  passionate,  but  placable,  fearless  of 
danger,  fond  of  military  parade,  and  enjoyed  the  memory 
of  the  campaigns  in  which  he  had  served  when  young. 
His  affections,  either  public  or  private,  were  never  known 
to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  course  of  justice;  and,  though 
his  reign  was  distracted  by  party,  the  courts  of  justice 
were  never  better  filled  than  under  him. 

George  III.  ascended  the  throne  with  great  advantages. 
He  was  a  native  of  England,  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  tall 
and  comely  ;  and,  at  the  time  of  his  accession,  Great  Bri- 
tain was  in  the  highest  degree  of  reputation  and  prosperity, 
and  the  greatest  harmony  prevailed  among  the  people. 

The  first  acts  of  his  reign  seemed  calculated  to  con- 
vince the  public  that  the  death  of  his  predecessor  should 
not  relax  the  operations  of  the  war.  Accordingly,  in 
1761,  the  island  of  Belleisle,  on  the  coast  of  Fiance, 
surrendered  to  his  majesty's  ships  and  forces  under  Com- 
modore Keppel  and  General  Hodgson ;  as  did  the  im- 
portant fortress  of  Pondicherry,  in  the  East-Indies,  to 
Colonel  Coote  and  Admiral  Stephens.  The  operations 
against  the  French  West-Indies  still  continued  under  Ge- 
neral Monkton,  Lord  Rollo,  and  Sir  James  Douglas; 
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and,  in  1762,  the  island  of  Martinique,  hither tu  deemed 
impregnable,  with  the  islands  of  Grenada,  St.  Lucia,  St. 
Vincent,  and  others  of  less  note,  were  subdued  by  the 
British  arms  with  inconceivable  rapidity. 

As  his  majesty  could  not  espouse  a  Roman  Catholic, 
he  was  prevented  from  intermarrying  into  any  of  the  great 
families  of  Europe;  he  therefore  chose  a  wife  from  the 
House  of  Mecklenburgh  Strelitz,  the  head  of  a  small  but 
sovereign  state  in  the  north-west  of  Germany  ;  and  the 
conduct  of  his  excellent  consort  has  been  such  as  highly 
justified  his  choice.  She  was  conveyed  to  England  in  great 
pomp,  and  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  on  the  very  night 
of  her  arrival,  viz.  September  the  8th,  1 7G 1  ;  and,  on  the 
22d  of  the  same  month,  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation 
was  performed  with  great  magnificence  iu  Westminster 
Abbey. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  conducted  the 
war  against  France  with  such  eminent  ability,  and  who 
had  received  the  best  information  of  the  hostile  intentions 
and  private  intrigues  of  the  court  of  Spain,  proposed  in 
council  an  immediate  declaration  of  war  against  that  king- 
dom. But  he  was  over-ruled  in  the  council,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  which  declared  themselves  of  a  contrary  opinion, 
excepting  his  brother-in-law,  Earl  Temple.  Mr.  Pitt 
now  perceived  that  his  iniluence  was  declining ;  and  it  was 
supposed  that  the  Earl  of  Bute,  who  had  a  considerable 
share  in  directing  the  education  of  the  king,  had  acquired 
an  ascendancy  in  the  royal  favour.  Mr.  Pitt,  however, 
said,  "  that,  as  he  was  called  to  the  ministry  by  the  voice 
of  the  people,  to  whom  he  considered  himself  as  account- 
able for  his  conduct,  he  would  no  longer  remain  in  a  situ- 
ation which  made  him  responsible  for  measures  that  he 
was  not  allowed  to  guide."  He  therefore  resigned  the 
seals,  and  Lord  Temple  also  gave  up  the  post  which  he 
held  in  the  administration.  But  the  next  day  the  king 
settled  a  pension  of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year  upon 
Mr.  Pitt,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  title  was  conferred 
upon  his  lady  and  her  issue;  and  the  pension  was  to  be 
continued  for  three  lives. 

The  war  continued  to  be  vigorously  carried  on  after  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  plans  were  pursued  that 
he  had  previously  concerted.  Lord  Egremont  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him,  as  secretary  for  the  foreign  de- 
partment. It  was  at  length  also  found  necessary  to  engage 
in  a  war  with  Spain ;  the  famous  family-compact  among 
all  the  different  branches  of  the  Bourbon  family  being  ge- 
nerally known  ;  and  accordingly  war  was  declared  against 
that  kingdom,  on  the  4th  of  January,  1702.  A  respect- 
able armament  was  fitted  out  under  Admiial  Pococke, 
having  the  Earl  of  Albemarle  on  board  to  command  the 
land-forces  ;  and  the  vitals  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  were 
struck  at  by  the  reduction  of  the  Havannah,  the  strongest 
and  most  important  fort  which  his  Catholic  majesty  held 
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in  the  West-Indies,  after  a  siege  of  two  months  and  eight 
days.  The  capture  of  the  Hermione,  a  large  Spanish 
register-ship,  bound  from  Lima  to  Cadiz,  the  cargo  of 
which  was  valued  at  a  million  sterling,  preceded  the  birth 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  treasure  passed  in  triumph 
through  Westminster  to  the  Bank  in  the  very  hour  he  was 
born.  The  loss  of  the  Havannah,  with  the  ships  and 
treasures  there  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  was  succeeded 
by  the  reduction  of  Manilla  ami  the  Philippine  Islands  in 
the  East-Indies,  under  General  Draper  and  Admiral  Cor- 
nish, with  the  capture  of  the  Trinidad,  reckoned  worth 
three  millions  of  dollars.  To  counteract  these  dreadful 
blows  given  to  the  family-compact,  the  French  and  Spa- 
niards employed  their  last  resource,  which  was  to  quarrel 
with  and  invade  Portugal,  which  had  been  always  under 
the  peculiar  protection  of  the  British  arms. 

The  negotiations  for  peace  were  now  resumed ;  and  the 
enemy  at  last  offered  such  terms  as  the  British  ministry 
thought  admissible  on  the  occasion.  The  defection  of 
the  Russians  from  the  confederacy  against  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  his  consequent  successes,  produced  a  cessa- 
tion of  arms  in  Germany,  and  iu  all  other  quarters,  and 
on  the  10th  of  February,  1763,  the  definitive  treaty  of 
peace  between  his  Britannic  majesty,  the  king  of  France, 
and  the  King  of  Spain,  was  concluded  at  Paris,  and  ac- 
ceded to  by  the  King  of  Portugal:  and,  on  the  10th  of 
March,  the  ratifications  were  exchanged  at  Paris. 

By  this  treaty,  the  extensive  province  of  Canada,  with 
the  islands  of  Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton,  and  St.  John, 
were  confirmed  to  Great  Britain;  also  the  two  Floridas, 
containing  the  whole  of  the  continent  of  North-America, 
on  this  side  the  Missisippi,  (except  the  town  of  New 
Orleans,  with  a  small  district  round  it,)  were  sunendered 
to  us  by  France  and  Spain,  in  consideration  of  restoring 
to  Spain  the  island  of  Cuba ;  and,  to  France,  the  islands 
of  Martinico,  Guadaloupe,  Mariegalante,  and  Deserada; 
and,  iu  consideration  of  our  granting  to  the  French  the 
two  small  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  on  the  coast 
of  Newfoundland,  and  quitting  our  pretensions  to  the 
neutral  island  of  St.  Lucia,  they  yielded  to  us  the  islands 
of  Grenada  and  the  Grenadillas,  and  quitted  their  preteu- 
sions  to  the  neutral  islands  of  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  and 
Tobago.  In  Africa,  we  retained  the  settlement  of  Senegal, 
by  which  we  nearly  engrossed  the  whole  gum-trade  of  that 
country;  but  we  returned  Goree,  a  small  island  of  little 
value.  The  article  relating  to  the  East-Indies  was  dic- 
tated by  the  directors  of  the  English  company,  which  re- 
stores to  the  French  all  the  places  they  had  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  on  condition  that  they  shall  maintain 
neither  forts  nor  forces  in  the  province  of  Bengal ;  and 
the  city  of  Manilla  was  restored  to  the  Spaniards  ;  but 
they  confirmed  to  us  the  liberty  of  cutting  logwood  in  the 
Bay  of  Honduras  iu  America.    In  Europe,  likewise,  the 
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French  restored  to  us  the  island  of  Minorca,  and  we  re- 
stored to  them  the  island  of  Belleisle.  In  Germany,  after 
six  years  spent  in  marches  and  counter-marches,  numerous 
skirmishes  and  bloody  battles,  Great  Britain  acquired 
much  military  fame,  but  at  the  expense  of  thirty  millions 
sterling.  As  to  the  objects  of  that  war,  it  was  agreed  that 
a  mutual  restitution  and  oblivion  should  take  place,  and 
each  party  sit  down  at  the  end  of  the  war  in  the  same  si- 
tuation in  which  they  began  it.  And  peace  was  restored 
between  Portugal  and  Spain,  both  sides  to  be  upon  the 
same  footing  as  before  the  war. 

The  war,  to  which  a  period  was  now  put,  was  pecu- 
liarly brilliant,  and  distinguished  with  the  most  glorious 
events.  No  national  prejudices  or  party  disputes  then 
existed.  The  same  truly  British  spirit  by  which  the  mi- 
nister was  animated,  fired  the  breast  of  the  soldier  and 
seaman.  The  nation  had  arrived  at  a  degree  of  wealth 
unknown  to  former  ages ;  and  the  monied  men,  pleased 
with  the  aspect  of  the  times,  confiding  in  the  abilities  of 
the  minister,  and  the  courage  of  the  people,  cheerfully 
opened  their  purses.  The  sums  of  eighteen,  nineteen, 
and  twenty-two  millions,  raised  by  a  few  citizens  of  Lon- 
don, upon  a  short  notice,  for  the  service  of  the  years 
175y,  1760,  and  1 7G 1 ,  were  no  less  astonishing  to  Eu- 
rope than  the  success  which  attended  the  British  fleets 
and  armies  in  every  quarter  of  the  world. 

The  peace,  however,  though  it  received  the  sanction 
of  a  majority  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  was  far  from 
giving  universal  satisfaction  to  the  people.  And  from 
this  period  various  causes  contributed  to  excite  much  dis- 
content throughout  the  nation. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  1763,  three  of  the  king's  mes- 
sengers entered  the  house  of  .John  Wilkes,  Esq.  member 
for  Aylesbury,  and  seized  his  person,  by  virtue  of  a  war- 
rant from  the  secretary  of  state,  which  directed  them  to 
seize  "  the  authors,  printers,  and  publishers  of  a  seditious 
and  treasonable  paper,  entitled  the  North  Briton,  No. 
45."  The  papers  published  under  this  title  severely  ar- 
raigned the  conduct  of  the  administration,  and  represented 
the  Earl  of  Bute  as  the  favourite  of  the  king,  and  the 
person  with  whom  measures  of  a  very  pernicious  tendency 
originated.  The  forty-fifth  number  contained  strictures 
on  the  king's  speech.  Mr.  Wilkes  was  suspected  to  be 
the  author,  but  his  name  was  not  mentioned  in  the  war- 
rant by  which  he  was  apprehended.  He  objected  to  be- 
ing arrested  by  such  a  warrant,  alleging  that  it  was  illegal. 
However,  he  was  forcibly  carried  before  the  secretaries  of 
state,  who  committed  him  close  prisoner,  and  ordered 
his  papers  to  be  seized.  He  was  also  deprived  of  his 
commission  as  colonel  of  the  Buckinghamshire  militia. 
A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  being  procured  by  his  friends, 
he  was  brought  up  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  ;  and 
the  matter  being  there  argued,  he  was  ordered  to  be  dis- 
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charged.  An  information,  however,  was  filed  against 
him  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  as  author  of  the  North 
Briton,  No.  45. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  of  parliament  after 
these  transactions,  Mr.  Wilkes  appeared  in  his  place, 
and  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  complained  that,  >n  his 
person,  the  rights  of  all  the  commons  of  England,  and 
the  privileges  of  parliament,  had  been  violated  by  his 
imprisonment,  the  plundering  of  his  house,  and  the  sei- 
zure of  his  papers.  The  same  day  a  message  was  sent 
to  acquaint  the  House  of  Commons  with  the  informa- 
tion his  majesty  had  received,  that  John  Wilkes,  Esq.,  a 
member  of  that  house,  was  the  author  of  a  most  seditious 
and  dangerous  libel,  and  the  measures  that  had  been  taken 
thereupon.  The  next  day,  a  duel  was  fought  in  Hyde 
Park,  between  Mr.  Wilkes  and  Mr.  Martyn,  a  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  in  which  Mr.  Wilkes  received  a  dan- 
gerous wound  with  a  pistol-bullet.  Both  houses  of  par- 
liament concurred  in  voting  the  North  Briton,  No.  45,  to 
be  a  scandalous  and  seditious  libel,  and  ordered  it  to  be 
burnt  by  the  common  hangman.  This  order  was  accord- 
ingly executed,  though  not  without  great  opposition  from 
the  populace ;  and  Mr.  Harley,  one  of  the  sheriffs  who 
attended,  was  wounded,  and  obliged  to  take  shelter  in 
the  Mansion-House.  Another  prosecution  was  com- 
menced against  Mr.  Wilkes,  for  having  caused  an  obscene 
aod  profane  poem  to  be  printed,  entitled  "  An  Essay  on 
Woman."  Of  this,  only  twelve  copies  had  been  privately 
printed  :  and  it  did  not  appear  to  have  been  intended  for 
publication.  Finding,  however,  that  he  should  continue 
to  be  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  rigour,  when  his  wound 
was  in  some  degree  healed,  he  thought  proper  to  quit  the 
kingdom.  He  was  soon  after  expelled  the  House  of 
Commons ;  verdicts  were  also  given  against  him,  both  on 
account  of  the  North  Briton  and  the  Essay  on  WToman  ; 
and,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1764,  he  was  out- 
lawed. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Earl  of  Bute  resigned  his  office 
of  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
George  Grenville;  and,  under  this  gentleman's  admini- 
stration, an  act  was  passed  for  laying  a  stamp-duty  on  the 
British  colonies  of  North-America,  which  received  the 
royal  assent  on  the  22d  of  March,  1765.  Some  other 
previous  regulations  had  also  been  made,  under  pretence 
of  preventing  smuggling  in  America ;  but  which,  in  effect, 
so  cramped  the  trade  of  the  colonies,  as  to  be  prejudicial 
both  to  them  and  the  mother-country. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  in  North-America  that  the 
stamp-act  was  passed,  the  whole  continent  was  kindled 
into  a  flame.  As  the  Americans  had  hitherto  been  taxed 
by  their  own  representatives,  in  their  provincial  assemblies, 
they  loudly  asserted  that  the  British  parliament,  in  which 
they  were  not  represented,  had  no  right  to  tax  them.  Jn- 
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deed,  the  same  doctrine  had  been  maintained  in  the  Bri- 
tish parliament,  when  the  stamp-act  was  under  considera- 
tion: on  which  occasion  it  was  said,  that  it  was  the  birth- 
right of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies,  even  as  the  de- 
scendants of  Englishmen,  not  to  be  taxed  by  any  but  their 
own  representatives;  that  so  far  from  being  actually  re- 
presented, they  were  not  even  virtually  represented  there, 
as  the  meanest  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  are,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  intimate  connexiou  with  those  who  are 
actually  represented;  and  that,  therefore,  the  attempt  to 
tax  the  colonies  in  the  British  parliament  was  oppressive 
and  unconstitutional.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  con- 
tended, that  the  colonies,  who  had  been  protected  by 
Great  Britain,  ought,  in  reason  and  justice,  to  contribute 
towards  the  expense  of  the  mother-country. 

When  the  stamp-act,  printed  by  royal  authority,  reached 
the  colonies,  it  was  received  with  every  mark  of  indigna- 
tion and  contempt.  Several  acts  of  violence  were  also 
committed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  operations  of  the  act ; 
and  associations  were  formed  in  the  different  colonies,  by 
which  the  people  bound  themselves  not  to  import  or  pur- 
chase any  British  manufactures,  till  that  act  should  be 
repealed.  The  inhabitants  of  the  different  colonies  also 
established  committees  from  every  colony  to  correspond 
with  each  other,  concerning  the  general  affairs  of  the 
whole,  and  even  appointed  deputies  from  these  com- 
mittees to  meet  in  congress  at  New  York.  They  ac- 
cordingly assembled  together  in  that  city,  in  October, 
1765;  and  this  was  the  first  congress  held  on  the  Ame- 
rican continent. 

These  commotions  in  America  occasioned  so  great  an 
alarm  in  England,  that  the  king  thought  proper  to  dis- 
miss his  ministers.  The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  was 
appoiuted  first  lord  of  the  treasury ;  and  some  of  his  lord- 
ship's friends  succeeded  to  the  vacant  places.  In  March, 
1766,  an  act  was  passed  for  repealing  the  American 
stamp-act.  This  was  countenanced  and  supported  by  the 
new  ministry  ;  and  Mr.  Pitt,  though  not  connected  with 
them,  yet  spoke  with  great  force  in  favour  of  the  repeal. 
He  also  asserted,  that  the  profits  of  Great  Britain  from 
the  trade  of  the  colonies,  through  all  its  branches,  was 
two  millions  a  year.  At  the  time  that  the  stamp-act  was 
repealed,  an  act  was  passed  for  securing  the  dependence 
of  the  American  colonies  on  Great  Britain. 

The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  and  his  friends  con- 
tinued in  administration  but  2  short  time ;  though,  during 
their  continuance  in  power,  several  public  measures  were 
adopted,  tending  to  relieve  the  burthens  of  the  people, 
and  to  secure  their  liberties.  But,  on  the  30th  of  July, 
1766,  the  Duke  of  Grafton  was  appointed  first  lord  of 
the  treasury,  in  the  room  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  : 
the  Earl  of  Shelburne,  secretary  of  state,  in  the  room  of 
the  Duke  of  Richmond ;  Charles  Tovvnshend,  chancellor 
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of  the  exchequer ;  and  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards  created  Earl 
of  Chatham,  was  appointed  lord  privy-aeal;  but  that 
eminent  statesman's  acceptance  of  a  peerage,  as  it  re- 
moved him  from  the  House  of  Commons,  greatly  lessened 
his  weight  and  influence.  Indeed,  this  political  arrange- 
ment was  not  of  any  long  continuance,  and  various 
changes  followed.  Mr.  C.  Townshend,  who  was  a  gen- 
tleman of  great  abilities  and  eloquence,  made  for  some 
time  a  considerable  figure  both  in  the  cabinet  and  in  par- 
liament; but,  at  his  demise,  the  place  of  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  was  supplied  by  Lord  North,  who  afterwards 
became  first  lord  of  the  treasury. 

In  the  year  1768,  Mr.  Wilkes,  who  had  for  a  consider- 
able time  resided  in  France,  came  over  to  England,  and 
again  became  an  object  of  public  attention.  It  is  well 
known  that  he  suffered  a  long  imprisonment  of  two  years, 
and  paid  two  fines  of  five  hundred  pounds  each  ;  that  he 
displayed  great  abilities  during  his  contests  with  the  mi- 
nistry, and  was  chosen  member  for  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, on  the  28th  of  March,  1768.  He  was  again  expelled 
for  being  the  author  of  some  prefatory  remarks  on  a  letter 
which  he  published,  written  by  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
state  to  the  chairman  of  the  quarter-sessions  at  Lambeth, 
in  which  the  secretary  had  recommended  to  the  magi- 
strates, previous  to  the  unhappy  affair  of  St.  George's 
Fields,  their  calling  in  the  assistance  of  the  military,  and 
employiug  them  effectually,  if  there  should  be  occasion. 
In  the  vote  for  his  expulsion,  his  former  offences,  for 
which  he  was  now  suffering  imprisonment,  were  compli- 
cated in  this  charge ;  and  a  new  writ  was  ordered  to  be 
issued  for  the  election  of  a  member  for  the  county  of 
Middlesex. 

The  rigour  with  which  Mr.  Wilkes  was  prosecuted  only 
increased  his  popularity,  which  was  also  much  augmented 
by  the  spirit  and  firmness  which,  on  every  occasion,  he 
displayed.  Before  his  expulsion,  he  had  been  chosen  an 
alderman  of  London;  and,  on  the  16th  of  February,  1769i 
he  was  re-elected,  at  Brentford,  member  for  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  without  opposition.  The  return  having 
been  made  to  the  house,  it  was  resolved  that  Mr.  Wilkes, 
having  been  expelled  that  session,  was  incapable  of  being 
elected  a  member  of  that  parliament.  The  late  election, 
therefore,  was  again  declared  void,  and  a  new  writ  issued 
for  another.  He  was  once  more  unanimously  re-elected 
by  the  freeholders,  and  the  election  was  again  declared 
void  by  the  House  of  Commons.  After  this,  a  new  elec- 
tion being  ordeTed,  Colonel  Luttrel,  in  order  to  recom- 
mend himself  to  the  court,  vacated  the  seat  which  h# 
already  had  in  parliament,  by  the  acceptance  of  a  no- 
minal place,  and  declared  himself  a  candidate  for  tlit 
county  of  Middlesex.  Though  the  whole  weight  of  court 
interest  was  thrown  into  the  scale  in  this  gentleman's  fa- 
vour, yet  a  majority  of  nearly  four  to  one  appeared 
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against  him  on  the  dav  of  election;  the  numbers  for 
W  ilkes  being  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-three, 
and  for  Lultrel  only  two  hundred  and  thirty-six.  Not- 
withstanding this,  two  days  after  the  election,  it  was  re- 
solved in  the  House  of  Commons  that  Mr.  Luttrel  ought 
to  have  been  returned  as  knight  of  the  shire  for  the  county 
of  Middlesex;  and  the  deputy-clerk  of  the  crown  was 
ordered  to  amend  the  return,  by  erasing  the  name  of  Mr. 
Wilkes,  and  inserting  that  of  Colonel  Luttrel  in  its  place. 
The  latter  accordingly  took  his  seat  in  parliament :  but 
this  was  considered  so  gross  a  violation  of  the  rights  of 
the  electors,  that  it  excited  general  discontent,  and  loud 
complaints  were  made  against  it  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

After  the  term  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  imprisonment  was  ex- 
pired, in  the  year  J  771,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  sheriffs 
for  London  and  Middlesex ;  and  was  afterwards  again 
chosen  member  for  the  county  of  Middlesex  in  a  subse- 
quent parliament,  and  permitted  quietly  to  take  his  seat 
there;  in  the  year  1775,  he  executed  the  office  of  lord- 
mayor  of  the  city  of  London;  and  was  afterwards  elected 
to  the  lucrative  office  of  chamberlain  of  that  city.  In 
1783,  after  the  change  of  Lord  North's  administration, 
on  Mr.  Wilkes's  motion,  all  the  declarations,  orders,  and 
resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons,  respecting  his 
election  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  were  ordered  to  be 
expunged  from  the  journals  of  that  house,  "  as  being  sub- 
versive of  the  rights  of  the  whole  body  of  electors  of  this 
kingdom."  And,  in  consequence  of  his  spirited  contests 
with  the  government,  general  warrants  were  declared  to 
be  illegal,  and  an  end  was  put  to  the  unlawful  seizure 
of  an  Englishman's  papers  by  state-messengers. 

After  the  repeal  of  the  stamp-act,  which  was  joyfully 
received  in  America,  all  things  became  quiet  there:  but, 
unhappily,  new  attempts  were  made  to  tax  the  colonists 
in  the  British  parliament;  though,  besides  the  experience 
of  the  ill  success  of  the  stamp-act,  Governor  Pownal, 
a  gentleman  well  acquainted  with  the  disposition  of  the 
colonists,  said,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1767,  "  It 
is  a  fact  which  this  house  ought  to  be  apprised  of  in  all 
its  extent,  that  the  people  of  America,  universally  and 
unalterably,  are  resolved  not  to  submit  to  any  internal 
tax  imposed  upon  them  by  any  legislature,  in  which  they 
have  not  a  share  by  representatives  of  their  own  election." 
He  added,  "  This  claim  must  not  be  understood  as  though 
it  were  only  the  pretences  of  party-leaders  and  dema- 
gogues;  as  though  it  were  only  the  visions  of  speculative 
enthusiasts;  as  though  it  were  the  mere  ebullition  of  a 
faction  which  must  subside ;  as  though  it  were  only  tem- 
porary and  partial : — it  is  the  cool,  deliberate,  and  prin- 
cipled maxim  of  every  man  of  business  in  the  country." 
The  event  verified  the  justice  of  these  observations;  yet, 
the  same  year,  an  act  was  passed,  laying  certain  duties  on 
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paper,  glass,  tea,  &c.  imported  into  America,  to  be  paid 
by  the  colonies,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  to 
the  government.  About  two  years  after,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  repeal  these  duties,  excepting  that  on  tea;  but 
as  it  was  not  the  amount  of  the  duties,  but  the  right  of 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  to  impose  taxes  in  Ame- 
lica,  which  was  the  subject  of  dispute,  the  repealing  the 
other  duties  answered  no  purpose  while  that  on  tea  re- 
mained ;  which  accordingly  became  a  fresh  subject  of 
contest  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother-country. 

In  order  to  induce  the  East-India  Company  to  become 
instrumental  in  enforcing  the  tea-duty  in  America,  an  act 
was  passed,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  export  their 
teas,  duty  free,  to  all  places  whatsoever.  Several  ships 
were  accordingly  freighted  with  teas  for  the  different  colo- 
nies by  the  Company,  who  also  appointed  agents  there  for 
the  disposal  of  that  commodity.  This  was  considered  by 
the  Americans  as  a  scheme  calculated  merely  to  draw  them 
into  a  compliance  with  the  revenue-law,  and  thereby  pave 
the  way  to  unlimited  taxation.  For  it  was  rightly  con- 
jectured, that,  if  the  tea  were  once  lauded,  and  in  the 
custody  of  the  consignees,  no  associations  or  other  mea- 
sures would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  its  sale  and  consump- 
tion; and  it  was  not  to  be  supposed,  that,  when  taxation 
was  established  in  one  instance,  it  would  be  restrained  in 
others.  These  ideas  being  generally  prevalent  in  Ame- 
rica, it  was  resolved  by  the  colonists  to*  prevent  the  land- 
ing of  the  tea-cargoes  amongst  them,  at  whatever  hazard. 
Accordingly,  three  ships  laden  with  tea  having  arrived  at 
the  port  of  Boston,  in  December,  1773,  a  number  of 
armed  men,  under  the  disguise  of  Mohawk  Indians, 
boarded  the  ships,  and  in  a  few  hours  discharged  their 
whole  cargoes  of  tea  into  the  sea,  without  doing  any  other 
damage,  or  offering  any  injury  to  the  captains  or  crews. 
Some  smaller  quantities  of  tea  met  with  a  similar  fate  at 
Boston,  and  a  few  other  places ;  but,  in  general,  the  com- 
missioners for  the  sale  of  that  commodity  were  obliged  to 
relinquish  their  employments;  and  the  masters  of  the  tea- 
vessels,  from  an  apprehension  of  danger,  returned  again  to 
England  with  their  cargoes.  At  New  York,  indeed,  the 
tea  was  landed  under  the  camion  of  a  man  of  war  ;  but 
the  persons  in  the  service  of  government  there  were 
obliged  to  consent  to  its  being  locked  up  from  use.  And 
in  South-Carolina  some  was  thrown  into  the  river,  and  the 
rest  put  into  damp  warehouses,  where  it  soon  became  un- 
fit for  sale. 

These  proceedings  excited  so  much  indignation  in  the 
English  government,  that,  on  the  31st  of  March,  1774,  an 
act  was  passed  for  removing  the  custom-house  officers  from 
the  town  of  Boston,  and  shutting  up  the  port.  Another  act 
was  soon  after  passed,  "  for  better  regulating  the  govern- 
ment in  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay."  The  design 
of  this  act  was  to  alter  the  constitution  of  that  province  as 
10  U 
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it  stood  by  trie  charter  of  King  William;  to  take  the  whole 
executive  power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  to 
vest  the  nomination  of  the  counsellors,  judges,  and  ma- 
gistrates of  all  kinds,  including  sheriffs,  in  the  crown, 
and,  in  some  cases,  in  the  king's  governor,  and  all  to  be 
removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown.  Another  act 
was  also  passed,  which  was  considered  as  highly  injurious 
and  unconstitutional,  empowering  the  governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  to  send  persons  accused  of  crimes  there 
to  be  tried  in  England  for  such  offences.  Some  time  after, 
an  act  was  passed,  "  for  making  more  effectual  provision 
for  the  government  of  the  province  of  Quebec,"  which 
excited  great  alarm  both  in  England  and  America.  By 
this  act,  a  legislative  council  was  to  be  established  for  all 
the  affairs  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  except  taxation  ; 
which  council  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  crown,  the  office 
to  be  held  during  pleasure;  and  his  majesty's  Canadian  Ro- 
man Catholic  subjects  were  entitled  to  a  place  in  it.  The 
French  laws,  and  a  trial  without  jury,  were  also  esta- 
blished in  civil  cases,  and  the  English  laws,  with  a  trial 
by  jury,  in  criminal ;  and  the  popish  clergy  were  invested 
with  a  legal  right  to  their  tithes  from  all  who  were  of  their 
own  religion.  No  assembly  of  the  people,  as  in  odier 
British  colonies,  was  appointed  ;  it  being  said  in  the  act, 
that  it  was  then  inexpedient :  but  the  king  was  to  erect  such 
courts  of  criminal,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
as  he  should  think  proper.  The  boundaries  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Quebec  were  likewise  extended,  by  the  act,  thou- 
sands of  miles  at  the  back  of  the  other  colonies,  by  which, 
it  was  said,  a  government  little  better  than  despotic  was 
established  throughout  an  extensive  country. 

These  measures  excited  the  greatest  indignation  in  the 
minds  of  the  colonists  ;  and  provincial  or  town  meetings 
were  held  in  every  part  of  America,  in  which  they  avowed 
their  intentions  of  opposing,  in  the  most  vigorous  manner, 
the  measures  of  administration.  Agreements  were  en- 
tered into,  in  the  different  colonies,  whereby  the  subscri- 
bers bound  themselves,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  and 
in  the  presence  of  God,  to  suspend  all  commercial  inter-  j 
course  with  Great  Britain,  from  the  last  day  of  the  mouth 
of  August,  1774,  until  the  Boston  Port  bill,  and  the  other 
late  obnoxious  laws,  were  repealed,  and  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  fully  restored  to  its  chartered  rights. 
Other  transactions  succeeded  ;  and  the  flame  continued 
to  increase,  till,  at  length,  twelve  of  the  colonies,  including 
the  whole  of  the  country  which  extends  from  Nova  Scotia 
to  Georgia,  had  appointed  deputies  to  attend  a  general 
congress,  which  was  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia  on  the  jth 
of  September,  1774.  They  accordingly  met,  and  the 
number  of  delegates  amounted  to  fifty-one,  who  repre- 
sented the  several  English  colonies;  of  New  Hampshire, 
two  delegates  ;  Massachusetts  Bay,  four;  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations,  two;  Connecticut  'hree; 
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New  York,  seven;  New  Jersey,  four;  Pennsylvania, 
seven;  the  lower  counties  or  Delaware,  three;  Maryland, 
four;  Virginia,  seven;  North-Carolina,  three;  und  South- 
Carolina,  five  delegates:  Georgia  afterwards  acceded 'to 
the  confederacy,  and  sent  deputies  to  the  congress. 

A  petition  to  the  king  was  now  drawn  up,  in  which  the 
colonists  enumerated  their  several  giievauces,  and  solicited 
his  majesty  to  grant  them  peace,  libeity,  and  safety.  They 
likewise  published  an  address  to  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  another  to  the  colonies  in  general,  and  another  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Quebec.  The  con- 
gress broke  up  on  the  20th  of  October,  having  resolved 
that  another  congress  should  be  held  in  the  same  place, 
on  the  10th  of  May  following,  unless  the  grievances  of 
which  they  complained  should  be  previously  redressed  ; 
and  they  recommended  to  all  the  colonies  to  choose  de- 
puties, as  soon  as  possible,  for  that  purpose. 

Shortly  after  these  events,  some  measures  were  pro- 
posed in  the  British  parliament,  for  putting  a  stop  to  the 
commotions  which  unhappily  existed  in  America.  The 
Earl  of  Chatham,  who  had  long  been  in  an  infirm  state 
of  health,  appeared  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  ex- 
pressed in  the  strongest  terms  his  disapprobation  of  the 
whole  system  of  American  measures.  He  also  made  a 
motion  for  immediately  recalling  the  troops  from  Boston, 
as  a  measure  which  should  be  instantly  adopted  ;  uiging, 
that  an  hour  then  lost  in  allaying  the  ferment  in  Ameiica 
might  produce  years  of  calamity.  He  alleged,  that  this 
conciliatory  measure  would  be  well-timed  ;  and,  as  a 
mark  of  affection  and  good-will  on  our  side,  would  re- 
move all  apprehension  on  the  other,  and  instantaneously 
produce  the  happiest  effects  to  both.  His  lordship's 
motion,  however,  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority;  as 
was  also  a  bill,  which  he  brought  in  soon  afterwards,  for 
settling  the  American  troubles.  The  methods  proposed 
in  the  House  of  Commons  for  promoting  an  accommoda- 
tion, met  also  with  a  similar  fate.  The  number  of  his 
majesty's  troops  was  ordered  to  be  augmented  ;  and  an  act 
was  passed  to  restrain  the  commerce  of  the  New  England 
colonies,  and  to  prohibit  their  fishery  on  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland.  A  motion  was,  indeed,  afterwards  made 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  Lord  North,  for  suspend- 
ing the  exercise  of  the  right  of  taxation  in  America, 
claimed  by  the  British  parliament,  in  such  of  the  colonies 
as  should,  in  their  general  assemblies,  raise  such  contri- 
butions as  were  approved  of  by  the  king  in  parliament. 
This  motion  w  as  carried,  and  afterw  ards  communicated  to 
some  provincial  assemblies;  but  it  was  rejected  bv  them 
as  delusive  and  unsatisfactory,  and  only  calculated  to  dis- 
unite them.  The  petition  from  the  congress  to  the  king 
was  ordered  by  his  majesty  to  be  laid  before  the  parlia- 
ment; whereupon  Dr.  Erauklin,  and  two  other  American 
agents   solicited  to  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
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Commons,  on  behalf  of  the  colonies,  in  support  of  that 
petition;  but  their  application  was  rejected;  it  being  said, 
that  the  American  congress  was  no  legal  assembly,  and 
that,  therefore,  no  petition  could  be  received  from  it  by 
the  parliament. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  the  first  blood  was  drawn 
in  this  unhappy  civil  war,  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  in 
New  England.  This  was  occasioned  by  General  Gage 
sending  a  body  of  troops  to  destroy  some  military  stores 
that  were  at  Concord.  They  succeeded  in  their  design, 
but  were  extremely  harassed,  and  obliged  to  retreat ;  sixty- 
five  of  them  being  killed,  one  hundred  and  seventy  wounded, 
and  about  twenty  made  prisoners.  The  Americans  were 
computed  not  to  have  lost  more  than  sixty,  including  killed 
and  wounded.  Immediately  after,  numerous  bodies  of  the 
American  militia  invested  the  town  of  Boston,  in  which 
General  Gage  and  his  troops  were.  All  the  colonies  then 
prepared  for  war,  with  the  utmost  despatch  ;  and  a  stop 
was  almost  every  where  put  to  the  exportation  of  provi- 
sions. The  continental  congress  met  at  Philadelphia  on 
the  10th  of  May,  1775,  as  proposed,  and  soon  adopted 
such  measures  as  confirmed  the  people  in  their  resolutions 
to  oppose  the  British  government  to  the  utmost.  Among 
their  first  acts,  were  resolutions  for  the  raising  of  an  army, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  large  paper-currency  for  its 
payment.  They  assumed  the  appellation  of  "  The  United 
Colonies  of  America,"  who  were  securities  for  realising 
the  nominal  value  of  this  currency.  They  also  prohibited 
the  supplying  of  the  British  fisheries  with  any  kind  of  pro- 
visions ;  and,  to  render  this  order  the  more  effectual,  stopped 
all  exportation  to  those  colonies,  island*,  and  places,  which 
still  retained  their  obedience. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  body  of  provincial  adventurers, 
amounting  to  about  two  hundred  and  forty  men,  surprised 
the  garrisons  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point.  These 
fortresses  were  taken  without  the  loss  of  a  man  on  either 
side  ;  and  the  provincials  found  in  the  forts  a  considerable 
number  of  cannon,  besides  mortars,  and  sundry  kinds  of 
military  stores.  The  British  force  in  America  was  now 
augmented,  by  the  arrival  at  Boston,  from  England,  of 
the  Generals  Howe,  Burgoyne,  and  Clinton,  with  con- 
siderable reinforcements.  But  the  continental  congress 
were  so  little  intimidated  by  this,  that  they  voted,  a  few 
days  after,  that  the  compact  between  the  crown  and  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  dissolved,  by  the  viola- 
tion of  the  charter  of  William  and  Mary;  and  therefore 
recommended  to  the  people  of  that  province  to  proceed 
to  the  establishment  of  a  new  government,  by  electing  a 
governor,  assistants,  and  house  of  assembly,  according 
to  the  powers  contained  in  their  original  charter. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  1775,  a  sanguinary  action  took 
place  at  Bunker's  Hill,  near  Boston,  in  which  the  king's 
troops  had  the  advantage,  but  with  the  loss  of  two  hundred 
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and  twenty-six  killed,  and  more  than  eight  hundred  wounded, 
including  many  officers.  After  this  action,  the  Americans 
immediately  threw  up  works  upon  another  hill,  opposite 
to  it,  on  their  side  of  Charlestown  neck  ;  so  that  the  troops 
were  as  closely  invested  in  that  peninsula  as  they  had  been 
in  Boston.  About  this  time  the  congress  appointed 
George  Washington  Esq.  a  gentleman  of  large  fortune  in 
Virginia,  of  great  military  talents,  and  who  had  acquired 
considerable  experience  in  the  command  of  different  bodies 
of  provincials  during  the  last  war,  to  be  general  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  the  American  forces.  They  also 
published  a  declaration,  in  which  they  styled  themselves, 
"  The  Representatives  of  the  United  Colonies  of  North- 
America;"  and  assigned  their  reasons  for  taking  up  arms. 
It  was  written  in  a  very  animated  strain,  and  contained 
the  following  passage  :  "  In  our  own  native  land,  in  de- 
fence of  the  freedom  that  is  our  birth-right,  and  which  we 
ever  enjoyed  till  the  late  violation  of  it;  for  the  protection 
of  our  property,  acquired  solely  by  the  honest  industry  of 
our  forefathers  and  ourselves;  agaiust  violence  actually  of- 
fered, we  have  taken  up  arms.  We  shall  lay  them  down 
when  hostilities  shall  cease  on  the  part  of  the  aggressors, 
and  all  dauger  of  their  being  renewed  shall  be  removed, 
and  not  before."  A  second  petition  to  the  king  was  voted 
by  the  congress,  in  which  they  earnestly  solicited  his  ma 
jesty  to  adopt  some  method  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  unhappy 
contest  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies.  This 
petition  was  presented  by  Mr.  Penn,  late  governor,  and 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  Pennsylvania,  through  the  hands 
of  Lord  Dartmouth,  secretary  of  state  for  the  American 
department;  but  Mr.  Penn  was  soon  after  informed,  that 
no  answer  would  be  given  to  it.  The  king's  refusal  to  give 
an  answer  to  this  petition,  from  near  three  millions  of 
people,  by  their  representatives,  contributed  exceedingly 
towards  further  exasperating  the  minds  of  the  Americans. 
It  was  a  rash  and  unhappy  determination  of  the  cabinet- 
council  ;  and  their  advice  to  the  king  on  this  point  was 
fatal,  if  not  highly  criminal.  An  address  now  also  was 
published  by  the  congress,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain,  and  to  the  people  of  Ireland. 

As  no  conciliatory  measures  were  adopted,  hostilities 
still  continued  ;  and  an  expedition  was  set  on  foot  by  the 
Americans  against  Canada,  to  which  they  were  induced  by 
an  extraordinary  commission  given  to  General  Carleton, 
the  governor  of  Canada,  empowering  him  to  embody  and 
arm  the  Canadians,  to  march  out  of  the  country  for  the 
subjugation  of  the  other  colonies,  and  to  proceed  even  to 
capital  punishments  against  all  those  whom  he  should  deem 
rebels  and  opposers  of  the  laws.  The  American  expedi- 
tion against  Canada  was  chiefly  conducted  by  Richard 
Montgomery,  a  gentleman  of  an  amiable  character,  and 
of  considerable  military  skill,  on  whom  the  congress  con- 
ferred the  rank  of  brigadier-general.    On  the  31st  of  De- 
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cember,  Montgomery  attempted  to  gain  possession  of 
Quebec  by  storm,  but  was  killed  in  the  first  fire  from  a 
batterv,  as  advancing  in  the  front  of  his  men:  Arnold  was 
also  dangerously  wounded;  about  sixty  of  their  men  were 
killed  and  wounded,  and  three  hundred  taken  prisoners. 
The  besiegers  immediately  quitted  their  camp,  and  retired 
about  three  miles  from  the  city,  and  the  siege  was  for  some 
months  converted  into  a  blockade.  On  General  Carleton's 
receiving  considerable  reinforcements  and  supplies  of  pro- 
visions from  England,  in  May,  177fi,  Arnold  was  obliged 
to  make  a  precipitate  retreat :  Montreal,  Chamblee,  and 
St.  John's,  were  retaken,  and  all  Canada  recovered  by  the 
king's  troops. 

The  royal  army  at  Boston,  in  the  mean  time,  was  re- 
duced to  great  distress  for  want  of  provisions;  the  town 
was  bombarded  by  the  Americans  ;  and  General  Howe,  who 
now  commanded  the  king's  troops,  which  amounted  to  up- 
wards  of  seven  thousand  men,  was  obliged  to  quit  Boston, 
and  en. bark  for  Halifax,  leaving  a  considerable  quantity 
of  artillery  and  some  stores  behind.  The  town  was  eva- 
cuated on  the  17th  of  March,  \~~(),  and  General  Wash- 
ington took  possession  of  it.  On  the  4th  of  July  follow- 
ing, the  congress  published  a  declaration,  in  which  they 
assigned  their  reasons  for  withdrawing  their  allegiance  from 
his  Britannic  majesty.  In  the  name  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  united  colonies,  they  declared 
that  they  then  were,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  u  free  anH 
independent  states  ;"  that  they  were  absolved  from  all  al- 
legiance to  the  British  crown,  and  that  all  political  con- 
nexion between  them  and  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
was  totally  dissolved  ;  and  also  that,  as  free  and  indepen- 
dent states,  th«y  had  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude 
peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  do  all 
other  acts  and  things  which  independent  states  may  of 
right  do."  They  also  published  articles  of  confederation 
and  perpetual  union  between  the  united  colonies,  in  which 
they  assumed  the  title  of  "  The  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica." 

An  attempt  was  now  made  by  Commodore  Sir  Peter 
Parker,  and  Lieutenant-general  Clinton,  upon  Charles- 
town  in  South  Caiolina.  But  this  place  w  as  so  obstinately- 
defended  by  the  Americans,  under  General  Lee,  that  the 
British  commodore  and  general  were  compelled  to  retire, 
the  king's  ships  having  sustained  considerable  loss  ;  and  a 
twenty-eight  gun  ship,  which  ran  a-ground,  was  obliged 
to  be  burnt.  However,  a  more  important  and  successful 
attack  against  the  Americans  was  soon  after  made,  under 
the  command  of  General  Howe,  then  ioined  with  a  large 
body  of  Hessians,  and  a  considerable  number  of  High- 
landers, so  that  his  whole  force  was  now  extremely  for- 
midable. The  fleet  w  as  commanded  by  his  brother,  V  ice- 
admiral  Lord  Howe;  and  both  the  general  and  the  admiral 
were  invested  with  a  power,  under  the  title  of  "  Commis- 
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sioners  for  granting  peace  to  the  colonies,"  of  granting 
pardon  to  those  who  would  lay  down  their  aims.  But  all 
offers  of  this  kind  were  (treated  by  the  Americans  with 
contempt. 

As  the  provincials  had  anticipated  an  attack  upon  the 
town  of  New  York,  they  had  fortified  it  in  the  best  man- 
ner they  were  able.  On  Long  Island,  near  New  York, 
they  had  also  a  large  body  of  troops  encamped,  and  several 
works  thrown  up.  General  Howe  first  landed  on  Staten 
Island,  where  he  met  with  no  opposition  ;  but,  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  22d  of  August,  a  descent  was  made  by 
the  British  troops  upon  Long  Island,  and  towards  noon 
about  fifteen  thousand  were  landed.  They  had  greatly 
the  advantage  of  the  Americans,  by  their  superior  skill 
and  discipline,  and  being  better  provided  with  artillery, 
and  every  kind  of  military  accommodation;  and  the  Ame- 
rican passes  were  by  no  means  properly  secured.  Some 
skirmishes  happened  between  them  during  several  succes- 
sive days,  in  which  the  British  troops  engaged  their  ene- 
mies with  great  aidour,  and  the  Americans  suffered  se- 
verely. At  length,  finding  themselves  so  much  overpowered, 
they  resolved  to  quit  the  island;  and  General  Washington 
came  over  from  New  York  to  conduct  their  retreat,  in 
which  he  displayed  great  ability.  In  the  night  of  the  2yth 
of  July,  the  American  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the 
camp  ;  and  their  baggage,  stores,  and  part  of  their  ar- 
tillery, were  conveyed  to  the  water-side,  embarked,  and 
passed  over  a  long  ferry  to  New  York,  with  such  extra- 
ordinary silence  and  order,  that  the  British  army  did  not 
perceive  the  least  motion,  and  were  surprised  in  the  morn- 
ing at  finding  the  American  lines  abandoned,  and  seeing 
the  last  of  their  rear-guard  in  their  boats,  and  out  of 
danger.  The  provincials  had  been  so  surrounded  by  the 
British  troops,  and  the  latter  had  displayed  such  superior 
military  skill,  that  it  was  a  subject  of  astonishment  that 
the  greatest  part  of  the  American  army  should  be  able  to 
efiect  their  retreat.  In  the  different  actions  previous  to 
this,  the  loss  of  the  Americans  had  been  very  consider- 
able. Upwards  of  a  thousand  of  them  were  taken  pri- 
soners, including  three  generals,  three  colonels,  and  many 
inferior  officers;  the  number  in  killed  and  wounded  was 
computed  to  be  still  greater:  they  lost,  also,  five  field- 
pieces,  and  a  quantity  of  ordnance  was  found  in  the  dif- 
ferent redoubts  and  forts  on  the  island;  whilst  the  whole 
loss  of  the  British  troops,  if  correctly  staled,  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  three  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded. 

New  York  was  now  abandoned,  and  the  royal  army  ob- 
tained some  other  advantages  over  the  Americans,  at  the 
White  Plains,  taking  Fort  Washington  with  a  garrison  of 
two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  and  Fort  Lee,  with  a  great 
quantity  of  stores  ;  which  losses  obliged  the  American 
general  to  retreat  through  the  Jerseys  to  the  river  Dela- 
ware, a  distance  of  ninety  miles.    Also,  on  the  8th  of  De 
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cember,  General  Clinton  and  Sir  Peter  Parker  obtained 
possession  of  Rhode  Island  ;  and  the  British  troops  co- 
vered the  Jerseys.  This  was  the  crisis  of  American  dan- 
ger. All  their  forts  were  taken,  the  time  of  the  greatest 
part  of  their  army  to  serve  was  expired,  and  the  few  that 
remained  with  their  officers  were  in  a  destitute  state,  and 
pursued  by  a  well-clothed  and  disciplined  army.  Had 
General  Howe  pushed  on  at  this  time  to  Philadelphia,  the 
contest  would  probably  have  been  decided  at  once ;  but 
his  delay  gave  time  for  volunteer  reinforcements  of  gentle- 
men, merchants,  farmers,  tradesmen,  and  labourers,  to 
join  General  Washington,  who,  in  the  night  of  the  25th 
of  December,  amidst  snow,  storms,  and  ice,  with  a  small 
detachment,  crossed  the  Delaware,  and  surprised  a  brigade 
of  the  Hessian  troops  at  Trenton.  He  took  upwards  of 
nine  hundred  of  them  prisoners,  with  whom  he  repassed 
the  river;  having  also  taken  three  standards,  six  pieces  of 
brass  cannon,  and  nearly  a  thousand  stand  of  arms.  He 
then  recrossed  the  river  to  resume  his  former  posts  at 
Trenton.  The  British  troops  collected  in  force  to  attack 
him,  and  only  waited  for  the  morning;  but  the  Americans, 
by  a  masterly  manoeuvre,  defeated  the  plan.  Washing- 
ton, to  disguise  his  retreat,  in  the  night,  ordered  a  line  of 
fires  in  front  of  his  camp,  as  an  indication  of  their  retiring 
to  rest,  and  to  conceal  what  was  acting  behind  them.  He 
then  moved  completely  from  the  ground  with  his  baggage 
and  artillery,  and,  by  a  circuitous  march  of  eighteen  miles, 
leached  Prince  Town  early  in  the  morning,  carried  the 
British -post  at  that  place,  and  setoff  with  about  three 
hundred  prisoners  on  his  return  to  Delaware,  just  as  the 
British  troops  at  Trenton  were  under  arms,  and  proceed- 
ing to  attack  him,  supposing  him  in  his  former  position. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1777,  two  actions  of  some 
importance  happened  between  the  armies  of  Generals 
Howe  and  Washington,  in  both  of  which  the  former  had 
the  advantage  ;  and,  soon  after,  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
surrendered  to  the  king's  troops.  But  an  expedition,  that 
had  for  some  time  been  concerted,  of  invading  the  north- 
ern colonies  by  way  of  Canada,  proved  unsuccessful. 
The  command  of  this  expedition  had  been  given  to 
Lieutenant-general  Burgoyne,  a  very  experienced  officer. 
He  set  out  from  Quebec  with  an  army  of  nearly  ten  thou- 
sand men,  and  a  fine  train  of  artillery,  and  was  joined  by 
a  considerable  body  of  Indians.  For  some  time  he  drove 
the  Americans  before  him,  and  made  himself  master  of 
Ticor.deroga ;  but  at  length  he  was  so  vigorously  opposed 
by  the  Americans,  under  Gates  and  Arnold,  that,  after 
two  severe  actions,  in  which  great  numbers  fell,  General 
Burgoyne,  and  his  army  of  five  thousand  six  hundred  men, 
were  compelled  to  lay  down  their  arms,  on  the  17th  of 
October. 

About  the  same  time,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  General 
Vaughan  made  a  successful  expedition  against  the  Ame- 
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ricans  up  the  Nortn  Biver,  and  took  possession  of  several 
forts ;  but  the  Americans  complained,  that,  in  this  expedi- 
tion and  some  others,  the  British  troops  had  wantonly 
set  fire  to  houses  and  towns,  and  carried  on  the  war  in  a 
manner  not  usual  among  civilized  nations.  These  devas- 
tations greatly  increased  the  aversion  of  the  Americans  to 
the  British  government,  which  had  already  taken  a  deep 
root.  General  Howe  soon  after  returned  to  England,  and 
the  command  of  the  British  army  in  America  devolved 
upon  General  Clinton;  but  it  was  now  found  necessary 
to  evacuate  Philadelphia;  and,  accordingly,  Clinton  re- 
treated with  the  army  to  New  York,  in  June,  1778.  The 
British  troops  were  attacked  on  their  march  by  the  Ame- 
ricans ;  but  the  retreat  was  so  ably  conducted,  that  their 
loss  did  not  amount  to  three  hundred. 

During  part  of  this  unhappy  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies,  the  latter  received  considerable  supplies 
of  arms  and  ammunition  from  France ;  and  the  French 
court  thought  this  a  favourable  opportunity  for  lessening 
the  power  of  Great  Britain.  Some  French  officers  also 
entered  into  the  American  service  ;  and,  on  the  6th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1778,  a  treaty  of  alliance  was  concluded  at  Paris, 
between  the  French  king  and  the  Thirteen  United  Colonies ; 
and  in  this  treaty  it  was  declared,  that  the  essential  and 
direct  end  of  it  was,  "  to  maintain  effectually  the  liberty, 
sovereignty,  and  independence,  of  the  United  States  of 
North-America,  as  well  in  matters  of  government  as  of 
commerce." 

The  parliament  and  people  of  Great  Britain  now  be- 
gan to  be  seriously  alarmed  at  the  fatal  tendency  of  the 
American  war:  and,  in  June,  1778,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
William  Eden,  and  George  Johnstone,  Esqrs.  arrived  at 
Philadelphia,  as  commissioners  from  his  majesty,  to  settle 
the  disputes  between  the  mother-country  and  the  colonies 
But  it  was  now  too  late  :  the  terms  which,  at  an  earlier 
period  of  the  contest,  would  have  been  accepted  with 
gratitude,  were  now  rejected  with  disdain ;  and  the  con- 
gress peremptorily  refused  to  enter  into  any  treaty  with 
the  British  commissioners,  if  the  independency  of  the 
United  States  of  America  were  not  previously  acknow- 
ledged, or  the  British  fleets  and  armies  withdrawn  from 
America.  Neither  of  these  requisitions  being  complied 
with,  the  war  was  continued  on  both  sides  with  mutual 
animosity. 

The  conduct  of  France  towards  Great  Britain,  in  taking 
part  with  the  revolted  colonies,  occasioned  hostilities  to 
be  commenced  between  the  two  nations,  though  without 
any  formal  declaration  of  war  on  either  side.  On  the  27th 
of  June,  1778,  the  Licorne  and  La  Belle  Poule,  two 
French  frigates,  were  taken  by  Admiral  Keppel.  Orders 
were  immediately  issued  by  the  French  court  for  making 
reprisals  on  the  ships  of  Great  Britain  ;  and,  on  the  27th 
of  July,  a  battle  was  fought  off  Brest,  between  the  Eug- 
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lish  fleet,  under  Admiral  Keppel,  and  the  French  fleet, 
under  Count  d'Orvilliers.  The  English  fleet  consisted  of 
thirty  ships  of  the  line,  and  the  French  of  thirty-two,  be- 
sides frigates :  they  engaged  for  about  three  hours  ;  but 
the  action  was  not  decisive,  no  ship  being  taken  on  either 
side,  and  the  French  fleet  at  length  retreated  into  the  har- 
bour of  Brest.  Of  the  English,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  were  killed  in  the  action,  and  three  hundred  and 
seventy-three  wounded  ;  and  the  loss  of  the  French  is 
supposed  to  have  been  very  considerable. 

In  the  East-Indies,  an  engagement  happened  between 
some  English  ships  of  war,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Edward  Hughes,  and  some  French  ships,  under  De  Trou- 
jolly,  on  the  10th  of  August,  in  which  the  former  obliged 
the  latter  to  retire  ;  and,  on  the  17th  of  October  following, 
Pondicherry  surrendered  to  the  arms  of  Great  Britain. 
In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  the  island  of  St.  Lucia, 
in  the  West-Indies,  was  taken  from  the  French  ;  but  the 
latter  made  themselves  masters  of  Dominica  :  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  they  obtained  possession  of  the  islands  of  St. 
Vincent  and  Grenada.  In  September,  1779,  the  Count 
D'Estaing  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Savannah, 
with  a  large  fleet,  and  a  considerable  body  of  French 
troops,  to  the  assistance  of  the  Americans.  The  French 
and  the  Americans  soon  made  an  united  attack  upon  the 
British  troops  at  Savannah,  under  the  command  of  Ge- 
neral Prevost ;  but  the  latter  defended  themselves  so  well, 
that  the  French  and  Americans  were  driven  oft  with  great 
loss,  and  D'Estaing  soon  after  abandoned  the  coast  of 
America.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1779,  several  French 
ships  of  war  and  merchant-vessels  were  taken,  in  the 
West-Indies,  by  a  fleet  under  the  command  of  Sir  Hyde 
Parker. 

By  the  intrigues  of  the  French  court,  Spain  was  at 
length  brought  to  engage  with  France  in  the  war  against 
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England.  One  of  the  first  enterprises  in  which  the  Spa- 
niards engaged  was  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  which  was  vi- 
gorously defended  by  the  garrison.  The  naval  force  of 
Spain  was  also  added  to  that  of  France ;  and  their  com- 
bined fleets  seemed  for  a  time  to  ride  almost  triumphant 
in  the  British  Channel.  So  great  were  their  armaments, 
that  the  English  were  under  no  inconsiderable  apprehen- 
sions of  an  invasion;  but  they  did  not  venture  to  make  an 
experiment  of  that  kind  ;  and,  after  parading  for  some  time 
in  the  Channel,  they  retired  to  their  own  ports,  without  ef- 
fecting any  thing.  On  the  8th  of  January,  1780,  Sir 
George  Brydges  Rodney,  who  had  a  large  fleet  under  his 
ctmmand,  captured  seven  Spanish  ships  of  war  belonging 
to  the  royal  company  of  Caraccas,  with  a  number  of  trading 
vessels  under  their  convoy ;  and,  in  a  few  days  after,  the 
same  admiral  engaged,  near  Cape  St.  Vincent,  a  Spanish 
fleet,  consisting  of  eleven  ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates, 
under  Don  Juan  de  Langara.    Four  of  the  largest  Spa- 
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nish  ships  were  taken,  and  carried  into  Gibraltar,  and  two 
others  driven  on  shore,  one  of  which  was  afterwards  reco- 
vered by  the  English.  A  Spanish  seventy-gun  ship,  with 
six  hundred  men,  was  also  blown  up  in  the  action.  In 
April  and  May,  three  actions  also  happened  in  the  West- 
Indies,  between  the  English  fleet,  under  Admiral  Rodney, 
who  was  now  arrived  in  that  part  of  the  world,  (having 
previously  thrown  supplies  into  Gibraltar,)  and  the  French 
fleet,  under  the  Count  de  Guichen;  but  none  of  these 
were  decisive.  In  July  following,  Admiral  Geary  took 
twelve  valuable  French  merchant-ships,  from  Port  au 
Prince;  but,  on  the  8th  of  August,  the  combined  fleets 
of  France  and  Spain  took  five  English  East-Indiamen, 
and  fifty  English  merchant-ships,  bound  for  the  West- 
Indies,  which  was  one  of  the  most  complete  naval  cap- 
tures ever  made,  and  a  severe  stroke  to  the  commerce  of 
Great  Britain.  Such  a  prize  never  before  entered  the 
harbour  of  Cadiz.  On  the  4th  of  May,  1780,  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  made  himself  master  of  Charlestovvn,  South-Ca- 
rolina ;  and,  on  the  16th  of  August,  Earl  Cornwallis  ob- 
tained a  signal  victory  over  General  Gates  in  that  pro- 
vince, in  which  about  a  thousand  Americans  were  taken 
prisoners.  Soon  after,  Major-general  Arnold  deserted  the 
service  of  the  congress,  escaped  to  New  York,  and  was 
made  a  grenadier-general  in  the  royal  service.  Major 
Andre,  who  negotiated  this  desertion,  and  was  concerting 
measures  with  him  for  betraying  the  important  post  of 
West-Point  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  was  taken  in 
the  American  lines,  on  his  return  to  New  York,  and  was 
put  to  death  as  a  spy. 

The  great  expenses  of  the  American  war,  and  the  bur- 
thens which  were  consequently  imposed  upon  the  people, 
occasioned  much  discontent  in  England,  and  seemed  to 
convince  persons  of  all  ranks  of  the  necessity  of  public 
economy.  Meetings  were  therefore  held  in  various  coun- 
ties of  the  kingdom,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1779,  ;md 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1780,  at  which  great  numbers 
of  freeholders  were  present,  who  agreed  to  present  peti- 
tions to  the  House  of  Commons,  stating  the  evils  which 
the  profuse  expenditure  of  the  public  money  occa- 
sioned, &c. 

Some  trivial  attempts  were  made  in  parliament  to  re- 
medy the  grievances  stated  in  the  petitions  :  but  nothing 
important  was  effected;  the  ministry  found  means  to  main- 
tain their  influence  in  parliament ;  a  diversity  of  sentiment 
occasioned  some  disunion  among  the  popular  leaders  ;  the 
spirit  which  had  appeared  among  the  people  by  degrees 
subsided  ;  and  various  causes  at  length  conspired  to  bring 
the  greatest  part  of  the  nation  to  a  patient  acquiescence  in 
the  measures  of  administration. 

The  middle  of  the  year  1780  was  distinguished  by  one 
of  the  most  disgraceful  exhibitions  of  religious  bigotry 
that  had  ever  appeared  in  this  country  ;  especially  if  it  be 
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considered  as  happening  in  an  age  in  which  the  principles 
of  toleration  were  well  understood.  An  act  of  parlia- 
ment had  been  recently  passed,  "  for  relieving  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects,  professing  the  Romish  religion,  from  cer- 
tain penalties  and  disabilities  imposed  upon  them  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  years  of  the  reign  of  king  William 
III."  This  act  was  generally  approved  by  men  of  liberal 
sentiments,  by  whom  the  laws  against  papists  were 
deemed  too  severe.  The  act  at  first  seemed  to  give  little 
offence  to  persons  of  any  class  in  England ;  but,  in  Scot- 
land, it  excited  much  indignation,  though  it  did  not  extend 
to  that  kingdom.  Resolutions  were  formed  to  oppose 
any  law  for  granting  indulgences  to  papists  in  Scotland ; 
a  Romish  chapel  was  burned,  and  the  houses  of  several 
papists  were  demolished,  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  The 
contagion  of  bigotry  at  length  reached  England  ;  a  num- 
ber of  persons  convened  themselves  together,  with  a  view 
of  promoting  a  petition  to  parliament,  for  a  repeal  of  the 
late  act  in  favour  of  the  papists,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
the  Protestant  Association.  It  was  then  resolved,  in 
order  to  give  the  more  weight  to  their  petition,  that  it 
should  be  attended  by  great  numbers  of  petitioners  in 
person  ;  and  a  public  advertisement  was  issued  for  that 
purpose,  signed  by  Lord  George  Gordon. 

Fifty  thousand  persons  are  supposed  to  have  assembled 
with  this  view,  on  Friday,  the  (2d  of  June,  in  St.  George's 
Fields  ;  whence  they  proceeded,  with  blue  cockades  in 
their  hats,  to  the  House  of  Commons,  where  their  petition 
was  presented  by  their  president.  In  the  course  of  the 
day,  several  members  of  both  houses  of  parliament  were 
grossly  insulted  by  the  populace;  and  a  mob  assembled 
the  same  evening,  by  which  the  Sardiniau  chapel  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields,  and  another  Romish  chapel  in  Warwick 
Street,  Golden  Square,  were  entirely  demolished.  A 
party  of  the  guards  were  then  sent  for,  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  further  progress  of  these  violences;  and  thirteen  of  the 
rioters  were  taken,  five  of  whom  were  afterwards  com- 
mitted to  Newgate,  escorted  by  the  military.  On  the 
Sunday  following,  another  mob  assembled,  and  destroyed 
a  popish  chapel  in  Ropemaker's  Alley,  Mooifields.  On 
Monday,  they  demolished  a  school-house  and  three  dwell- 
ing-houses, in  the  same  place,  belonging  to  the  Romish 
priests,  with  a  valuable  library  of  books,  and  a  mass- 
house,  in  Virginia-street,  Ratcliff  Highway.  They  also 
destroyed  all  the  household  furniture  of  Sir  George  Sa- 
ville,  one  of  the  most  respectable  men  of  the  kingdom, 
because  he  had  brought  in  the  obnoxious  bill.  On  Tues- 
day, great  numbers  again  assembled  about  the  parliament- 
house,  and  behaved  so  tumultuously,  that  both  houses 
thought  proper  to  adjourn.  In  the  evening,  a  most  dar- 
ing attempt  was  made  to  force  open  the  gates  of  Newgate, 
in  order  to  release  the  rioters  who  were  confined  there; 
and,  on  the  keeper  refusing  to  deliver  the  keys,  his  house 
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was  set  on  fire,  the  prison  was  soon  in  flames,  and  great 
part  of  it  consumed,  though  a  new  stone  edifice,  of  uncom- 
mon strength  ;  and  more  than  three  hundred  prisoners 
made  their  escape,  many  of  whom  joined  the  mob.  A 
committee  of  the  Protestant  Association  now  circulated 
hand-bills,  requesting  all  true  Protestants  to  show  their 
attachments  to  their  best  interest,  by  a  legal  and  peaceable 
deportment :  but  none  of  them  came  forward,  notwith- 
standing their  boasted  numbers,  to  extinguish  the  flames 
which  they  had  kindled.  Two  other  prisons,  the  houses 
of  Lord  Mansfield  and  Sir  John  Fielding,  and  several 
other  private  houses,  were  destroyed  the  same  evening. 
The  following  day,  the  King's  Bench  prison,  the  New 
Bridewell  in  St.  George's  Fields,  some  popish  chapels, 
several  private  houses  of  the  papists,  and  other  buildings, 
were  destroyed  by  the  rioters :  some  were  pulled  down, 
and  others  set  on  fire;  and  every  part  of  the  metropolis 
exhibited  scenes  of  violence,  disorder,  tumult,  and  con- 
flagration. 

During  these  extraordinary  scenes,  the  lord-mayor  of 
London,  and  most  of  the  other  magistrates  of  the  metro- 
polis, exhibited  a  shameful  inactivity;  and  even  the  ministry 
appeared  to  be  panic-struck,  and  to  be  only  attentive  to 
the  preservation  of  their  own  houses,  and  of  the  royal 
palace.  The  magistrates,  at  the  beginning  of  the  riots, 
declined  giving  any  orders  to  the  military  to  fire  upon  the 
insurgents  ;  but,  at  length,  as  all  property  began  to  be 
insecure,  men  of  all  classes  began  to  see  the  necessity  of 
vigorous  opposition  to  the  rioters:  large  bodies  of  troops 
were  accordingly  brought  to  the  metropolis  from  many 
miles  round  it  ;  and  an  order  was  issued,  by  authority  of 
the  king  in  council,  "  for  the  military  to  act  without  wait- 
ing for  directions  from  the  civil  magistrates,  and  to  use 
force  for  dispersing  the  illegal  and  tumultuous  assemblies 
of  the  people."  The  troops  exerted  themselves  with 
diligence  in  the  suppression  of  these  alarming  tumults; 
great  numbers  of  the  rioters  were  killed  ;  many  were  ap- 
prehended, who  were  afterwards  tried  and  executed  for 
felony;  and  the  metropolis  was  at  length  restored  to  order 
and  tranquillity.  Lord  George  Gordon  was  himself  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  and  tried  for  high  treason,  but  was 
acquitted. 

While  the  internal  peace  of  the  kingdom  was  disturbed 
by  these  commotions,  an  increase  of  its  foreign  enemies 
was  anticipated  by  a  rupture  with  Holland;  loud  remon- 
strances were  made  by  the  British  minister  to  the  states- 
general,  complaining  that  a  clandestine  commerce  was 
carried  on  between  their  subjects  and  the  Americans  ;  that 
this  was  particularly  the  case  at  St.  Eustatius ;  and  that 
the  enemies  of  Great  Britain  were  supplied  with  naval 
and  military  stores  by  the  Dutch. 

The  war  with  Holland  was  commenced  with  great 
vigour;  and  that  republic  soon  suffered  a  severe  blow  in 
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the  loss  of  the  island  of  St.  Eustatius,  which  was  taken 
by  the  English,  on  the  2d  of  February,  1781. 

On  the  5th  of  August,  the  same  year,  a  very  sanguinary 
engagement  was  fought  between  an  English  squadron  of 
ships  of  war,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Hyde  Par- 
ker, and  a  Dutch  squadron,  under  the  command  of  Ad- 
miral Zoutman,  off  the  Dogger  Bank.  Both  the  con- 
tending squadrons  fought  with  great  gallantry,  and  by  both 
the  victory  was  claimed. 

The  war  continued  to  be  prosecuted  with  various  suc- 
cess ;  the  French  made  themselves  masters  of  the  island 
of  Tobago,  and  the  Spaniards  of  Pensacola,  and  the 
whole  province  of  West- Florida,  with  little  effectual  re- 
sistance.   Earl  Cornwallis  obtained  a  victory  over  the 
Americans,  under  General  Greene,  at  Guildford,  in  North- 
Carolina,  March  15,  1781;  but  it  was  a  hard-contested 
battle,  and  the  loss  on  both  sides  considerable.  Indeed, 
the  victory  was  productive  of  all  the  consequences  of  a 
defeat ;  for,  three  days  after,  Lord  Cornwallis  was  obliged 
to  leave  part  of  his  sick  and  wounded  behind  him,  to  the 
care  of  the  enemy,  and  to  make  a  circuitous  retreat  of 
two  hundred  miles  to  Wilmington,  before  he  could  find 
shelter;  and  so  left  South-Carolina  entirely  exposed  to  the 
American  general.     The  generals  Philips  and  Arnold 
committed  some  ravages  iu  Virginia,   destroyed  much 
shipping,  and  about  eight  thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco  : 
but  none  of  these  events  promised  any  speedy  termina- 
tion of  the  war;  they  rather  contributed  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  Americans  and  the  French  at  Rhode  Island 
to  that  quarter,  where  the  next  year  the  decisive  blow  was 
struck,  which  firmly  established  American  independence. 
Lord  Cornwallis's  situation  at  Wilmington  was  very  dis- 
agreeable, and  his  force  reduced  so  low,  that  he  could  not 
think  of  marching  to  Charlestown  by  land  :  he  turned  his 
thoughts,  therefore,  to  a  co-operation  in  V  irginia  with 
Philips  and  Arnold,  and  began  his  march  April  25,  1781. 
In  this  central  province,  all  the  scattered  operations  of 
active  hostility  began  at  length  to  converge  into  a  point, 
and  the  grand  catastrophe  of  the  American  war  opened 
to  the  world.    By  different  reinforcements,  Lord  Corn- 
wallis's force  amounted  to  about  seven  thousand  excellent 
troops;  but  such  were  their  devastations  on  their  route, 
and  the  order  of  the  Americans,  that  his  situation  became 
at  length  very  critical.    Sir  Henry  Clinton,  the  comman- 
der-in-chief, was  prevented  from  sending  those  succours 
to  him  which  he  otherwise  would  have  done,  by  his  fears 
for  New  York,  against  which,  he  apprehended  Washing- 
ton meditated  a  formidable  attack.   The  American  general 
acted  with  great  address.    As  many  of  their  posts  and 
despatches  had  been  intercepted,  and  the  letters  published 
with  great  parade  in  the  New  York  papers,  to  expose  the 
poverty,  weakness,  and  disunion  of  the  Americans,  Wash- 
ington soon  turned  the  tables  on  the  British  commanders, 
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and  derived  public  advantage  from  this  source  of  vexation 
and  prejudice.  He  wrote  letters  to  the  southern  officers 
and  others,  informing  them  of  his  total  inability  to  relieve 
Virginia,  unless  by  a  direct  attack  with  the  French  troops 
on  New  York.  He  asserted  it  was  absolutely  determined 
on,  and  would  soon  be  executed.  These  letters  were  in. 
tercepted,  (as  it  was  intended  they  should  be,)  with  others 
of  the  like  kind  from  the  French  officers  ;  and  the  project 
was  successful.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  thus  amused  and 
deceived,  and  kept  from  forming  any  suspicion  of  the 
real  design  of  the  enemy. 

By  a  var  iety  of  judicious  military  manoeuvres,  Washing- 
ton kept  New  York  and  its  dependencies  in  a  continual 
state  of  alarm  for  about  six  weeks,  and  then  suddenly 
marched  across  the  Jerseys,  and  through  Pennsylvania,  to 
the  head  of  the  Elk,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Chei-apeak,  whence 
the  light  troops  were  conveyed  by  shipping  down  the  bay  ; 
and  the  bulk  of  the  army,  after  reaching  Maryland  by 
forced  marches,  were  also  there  embarked,  and  soon 
joined  the  other  body  under  Marquis  de  la  Fayette.  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  receiving  information  that  the  Count  de 
Grasse  was  expected  every  moment  in  the  Chesapeak, 
with  a  large  French  fleet,  to  co-operate  with  Washington, 
now  seriously  attempted  to  reinforce  Lord  Cornwallis,  but 
without  success  ;  for,  on  the  5th  of  September,  after  a 
partial  action  of  a  few  hours  between  the  British  fleet, 
under  Admiral  Graves,  and  that  of  the  French,  under 
De  Grasse,  Graves  returned  to  New  York  to  refit,  and 
left  the  French  masters  of  the  navigation  of  the  Chesa- 
peak. The  most  effectual  measures  were  adopted  by 
General  Washington  for  surrounding  Lord  Cornwallis's 
army  ;  and,  on  the  last  of  September,  it  was  closely  in- 
vested in  York  Town,  and  at  Gloucester,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops  on 
one  side,  and  a  large  naval  force  on  the  other.  The 
trenches  were  opened  in  the  night  between  the  5th  and 
7th  of  October,  with  a  large  train  of  artillery.  The 
works  which  had  been  raised  by  the  British  sunk  under 
the  weight  of  the  enemies'  batteries ;  the  troops  were 
much  diminished  by  the  sword  and  sickness,  and  exhausted 
by  constant  watching  and  fatigue  ;  and,  all  hope  of  relief 
failing,  Lord  Cornwallis  surrendered  himself  and  his 
whole  army,  by  capitulation,  to  General  Washington,  as 
prisoners  of  war,  on  the  lyth  of  October.  Fifteen  hun- 
dred seamen  underw  ent  the  fate  of  the  garrison  :  but  these, 
with  the  Guadaloupe  frigate  of  twenty-four  guns,  and  a 
number  of  transports,  were  assigned  to  M.  De  Grasse,  as 
a  return  for  the  French  naval  assistance. 

The  capture  of  the  army  under  Lord  Cornwallis  wa* 
too  heavy  a  blow  to  be  easily  recovered  :  it  threw  a  gloom 
over  the  whole  court  and  cabinet  at  home,  and  put  a  total 
period  to  the  hopes  of  those  who  had  flattered  themselves 
with  the  subjugation  of  the  colonies  by  arms.    The  sui- 
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render  of  this  second  British  army  may  be  considered  as 
the  closing  scene  of  the  continental  war  in  America  ;  for 
the  immense  expense  of  carrying  it  on,  so  distant  from 
the  seat  of  preparations  and  power;  the  great  accumula- 
tion of  public  debt  it  had  brought  upon  the  nation ;  the 
effusion  of  human  blood  it  had  occasioned  ;  the  diminu- 
tion of  trade,  and  the  vast  increase  of  taxes  : — these  were 
evils  of  such  a  magnitude,  arising  from  this  ever  to  be  la- 
mented contest,  as  could  scarcely  be  overlooked,  even  by 
the  most  insensible.  Accordingly,  on  the  1st  of  March, 
1782,  after  repeated  struggles  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  house  addressed  the  king,  requesting  him  to  put  a 
stop  to  any  further  prosecution  of  the  war  against  the 
American  colonies.  This  was  a  most  important  event, 
which  rendered  a  change  of  measures  and  of  councils  ab- 
solutely necessary,  and  diffused  universal  joy  throughout 
the  kingdom.  Those  country  gentlemen,  who  had  generally 
voted  with  the  ministry,  saw  the  dangers  to  which  the  na- 
tion was  exposed  in  an  expensive  war  with  France,  Spain, 
and  Holland,  without  a  single  ally;  and,  feeling  the  pres- 
sure of  the  public  burthens,  they  at  length  deserted  the 
standard  of  administration,  and  a  complete  revolution 
in  the  cabinet  was  effected,  March  27,  1782,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  who  was  ap- 
pointed first  lord  of  the  treasury. 

The  first  business  of  the  new  ministry  was  the  taking  mea- 
sures for  bringing  about  a  general  peace.  Mr.  Grenville 
was  invested  with  full  power  to  treat  at  Paris  with  all  the 
parties  at  war,  and  was  also  directed  to  propose  the  inde- 
pendency of  the  Thirteen  United  Provinces  of  America,  in 
the  first  instance,  instead  of  making  it  a  condition  of  ge- 
neral treaty.  The  commanders-in-chief  in  America  were 
also  directed  to  acquaint  the  congress  with  the  pacific  views 
of  the  British  court,  and  with  the  offer  to  acknowledge 
the  independency  of  the  United  States. 

Peace  every  day  became  more  desirable  to  the  nation, 
as  a  series  of  losses  agitated  the  minds  of  the  people.  On 
the  14th  of  January,  1782,  the  French  took  Nevis.  On 
the  5th  of  February,  the  island  of  Minorca  surrendered 
to  the  Spaniards;  and,  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month, 
the  island  of  St.  Christopher's  was  given  up  to  the  French. 
The  valuable  island  of  Jamaica  would  soon  probably  have 
shared  the  same  fate,  had  not  the  British  fleet,  under  Ad- 
miral Rodney,  fallen  in  with  that  of  the  French,  under 
the  Count  de  Grasse,  in  their  way  to  join  the  Spanish  fleet 
at  St.  Domingo.  The  van  of  the  French  was  too  far  ad- 
vanced to  support  the  centre,  and  a  signal  victory  was 
obtained  over  them.  The  French  admiral,  in  the  Ville 
de  Paris,  of  one  hundred  and  ten  guns,  was  taken,  with 
two  seventy-fours,  and  one  of  sixty-four  guns ;  a  seventy- 
four-gun  ship  blew  up  by  accident  soon  after  she  was 
captured,  and  another  seventy-four  sunk  during  the  en- 
gagement.   A  few  days  after,  two  more  of  the  same  fleet, 
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of  sixty-four  guns- each,  were  taken.  By  this  victory  the 
design  against  Jamaica  was  frustrated.  The  new  ministry 
had  superseded  Admiral  Rodney,  and  intended  to  have 
prosecuted  the  inquiry  into  his  transactions  at  St.  Eusta- 
tius ;  but  this  victory  silenced  all  complaints,  and  pro- 
cured him  the  dignity  of  an  English  peer. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  the  Bahama  Islands  surrendered 
to  the  Spaniards  ;  but  the  credit  of  the  British  arms  was 
well  sustained  at  Gibraltar,  under  General  Elliot,  the  go- 
vernor;  and  the  formidable  attack,  on  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, with  floating  batteries  of  two  hundred  and  twelve 
brass  cannon,  &c,  in  ships  from  one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred to  six  hundred  tons  burden,  ended  in  disappoint- 
ment, and  the  destruction  of  all  the  ships,  and  most  of 
the  assailants  in  them.  The  garrison  was  relieved  in 
the  month  of  October,  by  Lord  Howe,  who  offered  battle 
to  the  combined  force  of  France  and  Spain,  though  twelve 
sail  of  the  line  inferior.  The  military  operations  after 
this  were  few,  and  of  little  consequence.  Negapatnam, 
a  settlement  in  the  East-Indies,  and  Trincomale,  on  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  were  taken  from  the  Dutch  by  the  Bri- 
tish forces ;  but  the  French,  soon  receiving  considerable 
succours  from  Europe,  took  Cuddalore,  retook  Trinco- 
male, forced  the  British  fleet  in  several  actions,  and  en- 
abled Hyder  Ally  to  withstand,  with  various  success,  all 
the  efforts  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote  and  his  troops. 

The  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  on  the  1st 
of  July,  occasioned  a  violent  commotion  in  the  cabinet, 
and  diminished  the  hopes  which  had  been  formed  of  im- 
portant national  benefits  from  the  new  administration. 
Lord  Shelburne  succeeded  the  marquis  as  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  and,  it  is  said,  without  the  kuowledge  of  his 
colleagues. 

By  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and 
France,  the  former  ceded  to  France  all  her  possessions 
before  the  war,  the  island  of  Tobago,  in  the  West-Indies, 
and  the  river  of  Senegal,  in  Africa,  with  its  depende-ncies 
and  the  forts  on  the  river ;  and  gave  up  a  few  districts  in 
the  East-Indies,  as  dependencies  on  Pondicherry  and  Ka- 
rical ;  it  also  agreed  to  restore  the  islands  of  St.  Lucia, 
St.  Pierre,  and  Miquelon,  and  the  island  of  Goree ;  with 
Pondicherry,  Karical,  Mahe,  Chandernagore,  and  Surat, 
in  the  East-Indies,  which  had  been  conquered  from  the 
French  during  the  war.  To  prevent  disputes  about  boun- 
daries in  the  Newfoundland  fishery,  it  was  agreed,  that 
the  French  line  for  fishing  should  begin  from  Cape  St. 
John,  on  the  eastern  side,  and,  going  round  by  the  north, 
should  have  for  its  boundary  Cape  Ray,  on  the  western 
side ;  and  Great  Britain  renounced  all  claims  by  former 
treaties  with  respect  to  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk.  France, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  to  restore  to  Great  Britain  the 
islands  of  Grenada,  and  the  Grenadines,  St.  Christopher's, 
St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  Nevis,  and  Moutserrat ;  and  gua- 
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rantee  Fort  James,  and  the  River  Gambia,  agreeing  that 
the  gum-trade  should  remain  in  the  same  condition  as 
before  the  war,  1755.  The  allies  of  each  state  in  the 
East- Indies  were  to  be  invited  to  accede  to  the  pacifica- 
tion ;  but,  if  they  were  averse  to  peace,  no  assistance  on 
either  side  was  to  he  given  to  them. 

By  the  treaty  with  Spain,  Great  Britain  gave  up  to 
that  power  East- Florida,  and  also  ceded  West-Florida 
and  Minorca,  which  Spam  had  taken  during  the  war.  To 
prevent  all  causes  of  complaint  for  the  future,  it  was 
agreed  that  British  subjects  should  have  the  right  of  cut- 
ting and  carrying  away  logwood  in  the  district  lying  be- 
tween the  river  Bellize  and  Rio  Hondo,  taking  the  course 
of  the  said  rivers  for  unalterable  boundaries.  Spain 
agreed  to  restore  the  Islands  of  Providence  and  the  Ba- 
liamas  to  Gieat  Britain  ;  but  they  had  been  retaken  before 
the  pence  was  signed. 

In  the  treaty  with  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  acknowledged  New  Hampshire, 
Masachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plan- 
tations, Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North-Carolina, 
South-Carolina,  and  Georgia,  to  be  free,  sovereign,  and 
independent  states;  and,  for  himself,  his  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, relinquished  all  claims  to  the  government,  pro- 
perty, and  territorial  rights  of  the  same,  and  every  part 
thereof.  To  prevent  all  disputes  in  future  on  the  subject 
of  boundaries  between  these  states  and  the  remaining  pro- 
vinces of  Great  Britain,  lines  were  minutely  drawn,  and 
some  favourable  clauses  were  obtained  for  the  loyalists. 
The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Newfound- 
land fisheries,  were  to  remain  open  to  both  parties. 

In  the  treaty  with  the  Dutch,  considerable  difficulties 
arose:  but  at  length  it  was  stipulated,  that  Great  Britain 
should  restore  Trincomale,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon  ;  but 
the  French  had  already  taken  it  :  and  that  the  Dutch  should 
yield  to  us  the  town  of  Negapatnam,  with  its  dependen- 
cies, in  the  East-Indies,  with  liberty  to  treat  for  its  resti- 
tution on  the  point  of  an  equivalent. 

A  period  was  thus  put  to  a  most  calamitous  war,  in 
which  Great  Britain  lost  the  best  part  of  her  American 
colonies,  and  many  thousand  valuable  lives,  and  expended 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  money.  The 
terms  of  peace  were  deeply  regretted  by  many  ;  but,  had 
the  war  continued,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  have 
borrowed  annually  seventeen  millions  and  a  half,  by  which 
a  million  per  annum  would  have  been  added  to  the  taxes, 
and  twenty-five  millions,  at  least,  to  the  capital  of  the 
public  debt,  according  to  the  usual  mode  of  funding. 
The  address  of  thanks  for  the  peace  was  carried  in  the 
House  of  Lords  by  a  majority  of  seventy-two  to  fifty- 
nine  ;  but  lost  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  a  majority 
of  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  to  two  hundred  and  eight. 
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The  ministers  now  retired  from  ofYice :  and  Mr.  Fox 
and  Lord  North  were  made  secretaries  of  state,  and  the 
Duke  of  Portland  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  on  April  the 
2d,  1783.  All  plans  of  reformation  in  public  offices  and 
for  preserving  the  nation,  which  Lord  Shelburne  pro- 
posed, seemed  now  to  be  laid  aside.  Every  thing  went  on 
just  as  the  coalition-administration  pleased,  till  Mi.  Fox 
brought  into  parliament  his  famous  bill  for  new  regu- 
lating the  government  of  the  East-India  Company,  and 
their  commercial  affairs  and  territories.  This  bill  being 
rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  December  17,  by  a 
majority  of  nineteen,  occasioned  a  great  ferment  in  the 
cabinet,  and  in  both  houses  of  parliament. 

A  royal  message  was  sent,  between  twelve  and  one  of 
the  morning  of  the  19th  of  December,  to  desire  the  two 
secretaries  to  resign  the  seals  of  their  office  immediately; 
and  Mr.  Pitt  succeeded  the  Duke  of  Portland  as  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  bringing  in  his  friends  into  the  re- 
spective departments,  which  formed  the  tenth  administra- 
tion since  his  majesty's  accession. 

Some  leading  independent  gentlemen  (as  they  styled 
themselves)  now  interposed  to  unite  the  contending  par- 
ties, which  had  filled  the  country  with  distraction  ;  but 
their  endeavours  to  form  what  they  called  a  firm,  efficient, 
and  united  administration,  proved  unsuccessful. 

At  length,  after  strong  and  repeated  contests  between 
the  two  parties,  on  the  '25th  of  March,  1784,  a  procla- 
mation was  issued  for  dissolving  the  parliament,  and  call- 
ing a  new  one,  agieeable  to  the  desires  and  addresses  of 
a  great  part  of  the  kingdom.  Just  at  that  critical  period, 
the  great  seal  was  stolen  from  the  house  of  the  lord- 
chancellor,  which  occasioned  many  suspicions,  as  if  done 
by  more  than  ordinary  felons  ;  but  nothing  farther  ap- 
peared, and  a  new  seal  was  presently  made.  On  the  18th 
of  Mav,  the  new  parliament  assembled,  and  the  com- 
mons chose  Mr.  Cornwall,  the  speaker  of  the  late  house, 
for  their  speaker.  The  next  day,  his  majesty  addressed 
them  from  the  throne.  A  very  feeble  opposition  was  made 
to  the  address  of  thanks  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  it 
soon  appeared  that  the  appeal  to  the  people  had  turned 
out  greatly  in  Mr.  Pitt's  favour;  for,  on  the  24th  of  May, 
on  a  division  of  the  house  for  an  address  on  the  king's 
speech,  the  numbers  for  it,  without  any  alteration  or 
amendment,  were  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  against 
one  hundred  and  fourteen. 

The  business  of  parliamentary  reform  having  been  taken 
up  by  Mr.  Pitt,  he  introduced  a  specific  plan  for  that 
purpose  on  the  18th  of  April,  1785.  The  plan  was  to 
give  one  hundred  members  to  the  popular  interest  of  the 
kingdom,  and  to  extend  the  light  of  election  to  above 
one  hundred  thousand  persons,  who,  by  the  existing  pro- 
visions of  law  were  excluded  from  it.  This  accession  to 
the  popular  interest  was  to  be  principally  obtained  by  the 
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suppression  of  decayed  boroughs,  and  the  transfer  of  their 
representatives  to  the  couuties;  so  that  the  number  of 
the  House  of  Commons  would  remain  the  same.  Aft*, 
a  debate  of  considerable  length,  however,  it  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  seventy-four. 

Among  the  various  measures  agitated  by  parliament  in 
1786,  the  plan  for  establishing  a  sinking  fund,  and  em- 
ploying one  million  annually  for  reducing  the  national 
debt,  engaged  their  particular  attention.  This  million  is 
produced  by  the  yearly  income  of  the  state  exceeding  the 
permanent  level  of  its  expenditure,  by  the  sum  of  nine 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  may  be  increased  to  a 
million  by  means  in  no  wise  burthensome  to  the  people. 
This  measure,  which  had  the  concurrence  of  every  man 
who  desired  the  emancipation  of  the  state  from  the  accu- 
mulated load  of  debt  and  taxes,  was  carried  into  a  law, 
which  created  commissioners  for  carrying  the  purposes  of 
this  valuable  act  into  execution. 

The  next  important  transaction  was  the  impeachment 
of  Warren  Hastings,  late  governor-general  of  Bengal. 
On  the  17th  of  February,  1786,  Mr.  Burke,  who  took 
the  lead  in  this  tedious  and  expensive  business,  explained 
the  mode  of  proceeding  he  wished  to  adopt ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  the  session,  moved  for  a  variety  of  papers  to 
ground  and  substantiate  his  charges  upon.  These  were 
produced,  and  Mr.  Hastings  was  heard  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  his  defence.  The  debates  which 
arose  on  the  subject  terminated  in  resolutions,  that  cer- 
tain of  the  charges  contained  matter  of  impeachment 
against  the  late  governor-general  of  Bengal.  Mr.  Hast- 
ings was,  therefore,  impeached  by  the  Commons  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Peers.  His  tiial  occupied  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  eight  sessions  of  parliament;  and, 
on  the  25th  of  April,  1795,  the  lord-chancellor  pro- 
nounced the  decision  of  the  peers  in  the  following  words: 
"  Mr.  Hastings — The  House  of  Lords,  after  a  very  minute 
investigation,  have  acquitted  you  of  all  the  charges  of  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  preferred  against  you  by  the 
Commons,  and  every  article  thereof ;  and  you  and  your 
bail  are  discharged,  upon  paying  your  fees."  Thus 
ended  this  memorable  trial,  which  had  lasted  seven  years 
and  three  months. 

The  most  important  circumstance  deserving  of  atten- 
tion, in  the  year  1797,  was  the  consolidation  of  the  cus- 
toms and  excise.  This  was  a  measure  of  incredible  labour 
and  detail,  as  well  as  of  infinite  advantage  to  commerce, 
by  facilitating  and  simplifying  the  intricacies  attendant  on 
mercantile  transactions,  and  the  payment  of  duties;  a  re- 
gulation which  was  duly  and  permanently  effected. 

In  the  autumn  of  1788,  the  nation  was  suddenly  alarm- 
ed by  a  report  of  his  majesty  being  attacked  with  an  un- 
expected and  dangerous  illness.  The  precise  nature  of  it 
was  for  several  days  unexplained,  even  to  those  whose  re-  , 
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sidence  near  the  court  should  have  enabled  them  to  obtain 
authentic  information. 
i  But,  at  length,  the  disorder  was  understood  to  have 
fallen  upon  the  brain,  and  to  have  produced  a  temporary 
privation  of  reason.  A  species  of  interregnum,  in  facl, 
took  place  ;  though  unaccompanied  by  any  of  those  cir- 
cumstances which  usually  characterise  that  unfortunate 
state.  The  kingdom,  anxious  for  the  recovery  of  the 
sovereign,  betrayed  no  symptoms  of  confusion,  or  civil 
commotion.  The  prime  minister  continued  to  exercise, 
by  a  general  submission  and  consent,  the  powers  dele- 
gated to  him  before  the  king's  indisposition ;  and  the  po- 
litical machine,  well  constructed  and  properly  organised, 
sustained  no  injury  from  this  shock,  except  that  insepa- 
rably connected  with  delay  in  the  transactions  or  negotia- 
tions pending  with  foreign  courts. 

The  two  houses  of  parliament,  in  consequence  of  the 
preceding  prorogation,  met  in  a  few  days  subsequent  to 
these  extraordinary  events.  The  general  agitation  and 
curiosity,  even  if  they  had  not  been  aided  by  other  emo- 
tions of  hope  and  fear,  of  ambition,  and  of  public  duty, 
would  alone  have  produced  a  numerous  attendance.  Mr. 
Pitt  opened  the  subject  of  their  meeting  in  a  very  concise 
and  pathetic  manner  ;  lamented  the  occasion  ;  expressed 
his  hope  that  the  cause  would  speedily  be  removed  ;  and, 
in  pursuance  of  that  idea,  advised  an  adjoin  ;iment  for  a 
fortnight.  As  soon  as  the  adjournment  was  at  an  end, 
Mr.  Fox  laid  claim  to  the  vacant  sceptre,  in  the  name  and 
on  the  behalf  of  the  heir-apparent,  as  belonging  and  de- 
volving to  him  of  right. 

Mr.  Pitt  demanded  the  discussion  and  decision  of  so 
great  a  principle,  which  led  to  conclusions  unlimited 
and  undefined,  as  well  as  subversive  of  the  tenure  on 
which  a  king  of  England  had  originally  received  his 
crown ;  and  parliament,  roused  to  a  sense  of  the  neces- 
sity of  declaring  itself  solely  competent  to  fill  the  vacant 
throne,  proceeded  to  that  important  act  without  delay ; 
and,  having  pronounced  upon  this  important  preliminary, 
then  decided  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  be  invited 
and  requested  to  accept  the  regency  under  certain  limi- 
tations. 

The  month  of  December  elapsed  in  these  contests,  and 
the  year  1789  commenced  under  the  most  gloomy  pre- 
sages. Mutual  asperity  and  reproach  embittered  every 
debate. 

A  second  examination  of  the  physicians,  who  had  at- 
tended his  majesty  during  the  course  of  his  disorder,  which 
took  place  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
tended  to  throw  very  little  li^> li t  on  the  great  object  of 
public  enquiry — the  probable  d  <  ation  of  this  afflicting 
malady. 

A  very  short  period,  probably  not  exceeding  three  days,, 
must  have  completed  the  bill,  which  was  to  declare  the 
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incapacity  of  the  sovereign  to  conduct  the  national  af- 
fairs, and  to  transfer  the  sceptre,  though  with  diminished 
influence,  to  his  son.  The  members  of  administration 
were  on  the  point  of  resigning  their  charges,  and  the  new 
ministry,  already  nominated,  prepared  to  enter  on  office  ; 
while  the  English  people,  fondly  attached  by  every  sense 
of  loyalty  and  affection  to  their  monarch,  looked  on  in 
silence  and  dejection. 

The  impending  calamity,  however,  which  had  menaced 
England,  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  dissipated.  The 
disorder  under  which  the  king  had  suffered  during  three 
months,  and  whose  violence  had  hitherto  appeared  to 
baffie  an  medical  skill,  gradually  subsided.  Reason  re- 
sumed her  seat,  and  left  no  trace  of  a  temporaiy  subver- 
sion. Time  confirmed  the  cure,  and  restored  to  his  sub- 
jects a  prince,  lendered  peculiarly  dear  to  them  by  the  re- 
cent apprehension  of  hi*  loss.  The  vision  of  regency  dis- 
appeared, as  the  sovereign  came  forvvaid  to  public  view, 
and  was  totally  extinguished  by  his  resumption  of  all  the 
regal  functions.  The  demonstrations  of  national  joy  far  ex- 
ceeded any  recorded  in  English  annals,  and  were  probably 
more  unfeigned  than  ever  were  offered  on  similar  occa- 
sions. No  efforts  of  despotism,  or  mandates  of  arbitrary 
power,  could  have  produced  the  illuminations  which  not 
only  the  capital,  but  almost  every  town  and  village  through- 
out the  kingdom,  exhibited  in  testimony  of  its  loyalty  : 
and  these  proofs  of  attachment  were  renewed,  and  even 
augmented,  on  the  occasion  of  his  majesty's  first  appear- 
ance in  public,  and  his  solemn  procession  to  St.  Paul's, 
on  the  23d  of  April,  178<),  to  return  thanks  to  Heaven 
for  his  recovery. 

Whilst  the  ancient  government  of  Erance  was  com- 
pletely subverted,  and  a  revolution  the  moat  unexpected 
was  effected,  it  was  difficult  to  imagine  a  picture  of  more 
complete  serenity  than  England  presented.  At  peace 
with  all  the  world,  she  saw  her  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures extend,  her  credit  augment,  and  her  name  excite  re- 
spect among  the  most  distant  nations;  while  many  of  the 
great  surrounding  European  kingdoms  were  either  involved 
in  foreign  war,  or  desolated  by  domestic  troubles.  In 
this  happy  situation,  however,  a  storm  suddenly  arose  from 
a  quarter,  w  here  it  would  seem  that  no  foresight  or  pre- 
caution could  have  anticipated  danger.  Among  the  new 
and  unexplored  paths  of  commerce,  w  hich  the  spirit  of  a 
discerning  and  adventurous  people  had  attempted  to  open 
since  the  peace  of  1783,  were  two  in  particular,  which 
appeared  to  promise  the  most  beneficial  results.  The 
first  was  a  whale-fishery,  similar  to  that  which  had  been 
carried  on  for  a»res  near  the  coast  of  Greenland :  but 
transferred  to  the  southern  hemisphere,  near  the  extremity 
of  Patagonia,  and  in  the  stormy  seas  which  surrounded 
Cape  Horn,  as  well  as  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  this  branch  of  trade  had  augmented 
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rapidly,  and  was  found,  on  trial,  to  afford  very  important 
advantages  ;  nor  had  it  received  any  impediments  from  the 
vague  pretensions  of  the  Spanish  crown  to.  the  sovereignty 
of  the  shores  laved  by  that  ocean  which  was  the  scene  of 
their  exertions. 

The  second  of  these  enterprises,  original  in  its  nature, 
able  in  its  conception,  bold  in  its  execution,  and  having 
no  precedent  for  its  guidance,  was  directed  to  countries 
and  to  objects  almost  as  much  unknown  to  geographical 
as  to  commercial  knowledge  and  experience. 

The  nonh-w  est  coast  of  America,  the  part  of  the  earth 
to  which  this  embarkation  was  destined,  extending  north- 
ward fioiu  California  and  New  Albion  to  the  Erozen  Sea, 
had  been  partly  explored,  and  faintly  traced,  by  Captain 
Cook  ;  but  much  remained  for  future  enterprise  and  indus- 
try to  accomplish,  before  this  discovery  could  be  converted 
to  any  purpose  of  public  utility.  He  had,  however,  as- 
certained the  existence  of  the  continent  ;  and  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  barbarous  natives,  with  whom  he  had  estab- 
lished a  species  of  barter,  some  valuable  specimens  of 
furs,  in  exchange  for  European  commodities  of  a  very  in- 
ferior nature.  The  hope  of  procuring  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  these  costly  skins,  for  the  sale  of  which  a  very  ad- 
vantageous market  presented  itself  at  Canton  in  China,  was 
the  leading  inducement  to  the  adventurers  who  engaged  in 
the  expedition. 

Animated  by  those  views,  and  having  received  the  strong- 
est assurances  of  the  protection  of  government,  previous 
to  their  depailure,  five  ships  were  fitted  out  from  London 
in  1785,  and  the  two  succeeding  years.    Eour  of  these 
vessels,  after  doubling  Cape  Horn,  arrived  safely  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  America.    The  sanguine  expectations 
that  had  been  entertained  of  effecting  a  lucrative  exchange 
of  commodities  with  the  natives  were  speedily  realised. 
Cargoes  of  the  finest  furs  were  procured,  and  sold  to  the 
Chinese,  even  under  great  commercial  discouragements 
and  pecuniary  impositions,  at  so  high  a  price  as  amply  to 
reimburse  the  adventurers.    Other  attempts,  of  a  similar 
nature,  were  made  from  Bengal ;  and  two  vessels  were 
successively  despatched  from  the  Ganges  to  the  same  coast, 
in  the  year  1786.    A  factory  was  established  at  Nootka 
Sound,  a  port  situated  in  the  fiftieth  degree  of  northern 
latitude,  on  the  shore  of  America.    Possession  of  it  was 
solemnly  taken  in  the  name  of  his  Britannic  majesty  ;  ami- 
cable treaties  were  concluded  with  the  chiefs  of  the  neigh- 
bouring districts,  and  a  tract  of  land  was  purchased  from 
one  of  them,  on  which  the  new  proprietors  proceeded  to 
form  a  settlement,  and  to  construct  storehouses.  Every 
thing  bore  the  appearance  of  a  rising  colony,  and  each 
year  opened  new  sources  of  commerce  and  advantage. 

That,  upon  every  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  upon 
the  established  usage  in  all  similar  cases,  and  as  being  the 
first  settlers,  the  British  adventurers  had  ail  undoubted 
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title  to  the  place  in  question,  is  beyond  dispute.  Not- 
withstanding this,  in  the  month  of  May,  1789,  a  Spa- 
nish ship  of  war,  from  St.  Bias  in  Mexico,  called  the 
Princessa,  commanded  by  M.  Martinez,  and  mounting 
twenty  guns,  anchored  there.  The  various  avocations  of 
trade  having  led  the  greater  part  of  the  persons  employed 
in  this  settlement  to  different  parts  of  the  coast,  the  only 
English  trading  ship  remaining  in  the.  Sound  was  the 
Iphigenia.  The  Princessa  was  soon  joined  by  a  Spanish 
snow  of  sixteen  guns;  and  for  some  time  mutual  civilities 
passed  between  the  Spaniards  and  English.  These,  how- 
ever, were  at  length  interrupted  by  an  order  being  sent  to 
Captain  Douglas,  (the  commander  of  the  Iphigenia,)  to 
come  on  board  the  Princessa ;  when  he  was  informed  by 
M.  Martinez,  that  he  had  the  King  of  Spain's  orders  to 
seize  all  vessels  which  he  might  find  upon  that  coast,  and 
that  he  (Captain  Douglas)  was  his  prisoner.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  M.  Martinez  took  possession  of  the  Iphi- 
genia, in  the  name  of  his  Catholic  majesty,  and  conveyed 
the  prisoners  on  board  the  Spanish  ship,  where  they  were 
put  in  irons.  M.  Martinez  also  took  possession  of  the 
settlement,  hoisted  the  Spanish  flag,  and  proceeded  to 
erect  various  buildings,  on  which  he  employed,  together 
with  his  own  men,  some  of  the  crew  of  the  Iphigenia. 
He  afterwards  permitted  Captain  Douglas  to  resume  the 
command  of  his  ship  ;  and,  on  representing  that  he  had 
been  stripped  of  his  merchandise  and  other  stores,  M. 
Martinez  gave  him  a  small  supply  of  stores  and  provision, 
(for  which  he  look  bills  on  the  owners,)  by  means  of  which, 
about  a  fortnight  after  he  was  first  detained,  he  was  en- 
abled to  proceed  to  China. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  English  vessels,  the  North- West- 
America,  the  Argonaut,  and  the  Princess  Royal,  arriving 
separately  at  Nootka  from  their  trading  voyages,  were 
captured  by  M.  Martinez,  their  crews  were  made  prison- 
ers, and  their  cargoes  seized.  After  some  detentions,  the 
crew  of  the  North-West-America  were  sent  to  China;  the 
two  other  vessels,  with  their  crews,  were  sent  to  St.  Bias, 
in  Mexico;  and  some  Chinese,  who  had  been  brought  to 
the  settlement  by  the  English,  were  detained,  and  employed 
as  labourers. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  two  vessels  at  St.  Bias,  a  repre- 
sentation of  their  case  having  been  made  to  the  Spanish 
governor,  the  ships  were  restored,  on  the  officers  giving  se- 
curity to  indemnify  the  governor,  should  it  be  proved  they 
were  lawful  prizes ;  and  the  crews  were  furnished  with 
provisions,  stores,  and  money,  to  enable  them  to  resume 
their  voyage. 

Of  these  transactions,  only  a  partial  and  vague  account 
was  received  by  his  majesty's  ministers  till  the  30th  of 
April,  1790,  when  Captain  Mears  presented  his  memorial 
to  Mr.  Grenville.  This  paper,  indeed,  conveyed  an  in- 
telligence of  a  very  different  nature  from  that  which  had  j 
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been  previously  received.  Within  one  week  after  the  affair 
was  communicated,  the  most  active  and  formidable  pre- 
parations were  made,  a  positive  demand- of  preliminary 
satisfaction  and  restitution  was  sent  to  Madrid,  and  the 
people  of  England  were  called  upon  to  adopt  the  national 
vindication.  The  first  communication  of  this  business  to 
the  public  was  by  his  majesty's  message  to  parliament,  on 
the  5th  of  May. 

An  attention  to  the  honour  of  their  country  made  it  ne- 
cessary for  ministers  to  call  upon  the  court  of  Spain 
to  give  direct  satisfaction  for  an  injury  committed  by  an 
officer  acting  under  its  immediate  commission,  and  grounded 
on  its  pretensions  of  an  exclusive  right  to  the  whole  con- 
tinent of  America.  To  this  it  was  necessary  for  his  Ca- 
tholic majesty  to  acknowledge  that  such  an  injury  had  been 
committed  :  and  this  was  most  expressly  declared  and 
signed  by  Count  de  Florida  Blanca,  in  the  name  and  by 
the  order  of  his  Catholic  majesty,  at  Madrid,  the  !£4th  of 
July,  1790.  The  acknowledgment  of  the  injury  was  an 
expression  which  implied  a  concession  that  the  court  of 
Spain  had  no  right  to  use  force  in  preventing  British  sub- 
jects from  visiting  the  coasts  in  question  for  the  purpose 
of  trade  and  settlement. 

The  public  were  waiting  with  painful  anxiety  for  the 
determination  of  the  objects  of  the  depending  negotiation; 
deprecating  the  dreadful  alternative  of  appealing  to  the 
sword  for  the  vindication  of  their  rights  ;  yet  satisfied  of  the 
justice  of  their  cause,  and  confidently  looking  forward  to 
an  honourable  and  happy  termination  of  a  contest  origin- 
ating in  the  violent  proceedings  and  unfounded  claims  of 
the  court  of  Spain;  when  the  agreeable  news  arrived  that 
a  convention  was  agreed  upon  between  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty and  the  King  of  Spain,  and  signed  at  the  Escurial, 
on  the  28th  of  October,  1790. 

Early  in  the  session  of  1 79 1,  Mr.  Wilberforce  made  a 
motion,  in  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  ap- 
pointed for  receiving  and  examining  evidence  on  the  slave- 
trade,  "  That  the  chairman  be  instructed  to  move  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  prevent  the  further  importation  of  Af- 
rican negroes  into  the  British  colonies."  Although  this 
question  was  supported  with  great  ability  and  eloquence 
by  Mr.  Francis,  Mr.  W.  Smith,  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, and  Mr.  Fox,  yet  it  was  negatived  by  a  majority 
of  seventy-five.  One  immediate  consequence  of  this  was, 
the  establishment  of  a  company  for  the  express  purpose 
of  cultivating  West-Indian  and  other  tropical  productions, 
at  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  coast  of  Africa  ;  the  bill  for  char- 
tering which  was  introduced  on  the  28th  of  March,  by 
Mr.  Thornton. 

In  pursuance  of  a  message  from  his  majesty,  a  bill  was 
brought  into  parliament  for  settling  the  constitution  of  Ca- 
nada ; — a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  long  in  agitation. 
The  province  was  to  be  divided  into  two  governments, 
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called  I  r>|'fci  and  Lower  Canada;  and  it  was  hoped  that 
this  division  would  put  an  end  to  tlie  disputes  between  the 
old  French  inhabitants  and  the  Biitish  settlers,  as  each 
would  have  a  majority  in  their  own  department.  Each 
government  lias  now  a  council  and  a  house  of  assembly; 
tiie  members  of  the  council  being  such  for  life;  and  re- 
serving power  to  the  British  sovereign  of  annexing  to 
certain  honours  an  hereditary  right  of  silting  in  the  council; 
the  taxes  to  be  levied  and  disposed  of  by  the  legislature 
of  each  division. 

On  the  '28th  of  March,  a  message  was  delivered  from 
bis  majesty,  importing,  that  the  endeavours  which  he  had 
used,  in  conjunction  with  his  allies,  to  effect  a  pacification 
between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  not  having  proved  suc- 
cessful, his  majesty  judged  it  requisite,  in  order  to  add 
weight  to  li is  representations,  to  make  some  further  aug- 
mentation of  his  naval  force.  In  consequence  of  a  ma- 
joriiy  in  support  of  this  measure,  a  very  large  naval  arma- 
ment was  prepared.  The  Bi  itish  fleet,  collected  to  support 
the  cause  of  the  Turks  against  Russia,  amounted,  in  April, 
to  thirty-three  ships  of  the  line;  but,  after  maintaining 
this  large  equipment  for  four  months,  at  an  enormous 
expense,  it  was  at  last  dismissed.  The  proposed  Russian 
war  was  ceitainly  very  uupopular  ;  and  the  reception 
which  the  proposition  of  it  met  with  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  induced  the  immediate 
dereliction  of  a  measure,  which,  however  meritoi  ions  its 
intentions  might  be,  was  not  crowned  by  the  public 
favour.  No  valuable  purpose  was  attained  by  this  amia- 
ment. 

The  rights  of  juiies  had  long  been  in  an  indefinite  and 
indeterminate  state,  particularly  in  the  case  of  libels;  and 
disputes,  disgraceful  in  themselves  and  injurious  to  the 
administration  of  justice,  had  frequently  arisen  between 
the  court  and  the  jury,  between  the  judges  and  the  coun- 
sel :  even  among  the  professors  of  the  law,  a  difference  of 
opinion  had*  long  existed.  While  the  herd  of  mere  tech- 
nical practitioners  earnestly  supported  the  indefeasible  au- 
thority of  the  bench;  Lord  Camden,  Mr.  Ertkine,  and 
many  others  of  the  greatest  eminence,  held  the  rights  of 
an  English  jury  as  too  sacred  to  suffer  the  great  constitu- 
tional principle  on  which  that  institution  was  founded  to 
be  undermined  by  the  fallacious  doctrine  of  precedents. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  therefore,  Mr.  Fox  presented  a 
bill  for  removing  doubts  with  respect  to  the  rights  of  juries 
in  criminal  cases.  The  bill  set  forth,  that  juries,  in  cases 
of  libels,  should  have  a  power  of  judging  the  whole 
matter,  and  of  finding  a  general  verdict  of  guilty  or  not 
guilty.  With  a  slight  opposition  from  the  legal  profes- 
sion, it  completed  its  progress  through  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  where  the  influence 
of  the  law  is  more  predominant,  it  experienced  a  very 
diffcient  reception,  and  was  strongly  opposed.  However, 
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in  the  following  year,  this  great  constitutional  point  was 
at  last  decided  by  the  Lords  and  Commons,  that  juries 
are  judges  of  both  the  laze  and  the  fact. 

A  festive  meeting,  in  commemoration  of  the  French 
revolution,  was  projected  at  Birmingham,  on  Thursday, 
the  14th  of  July;  and,  on  the  preceding  Mondav,  six 
copies  of  a  most  inflammatory  and  seditious  hand-bill, 
proposing  the  French  revolution  as  a  model  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  exciting  them  to  itbelliou,  were  left  by  some 
person  unknown  in  a  public -house.  As  the  contents  of 
this  hand-bill  were  pretty  generally  circulated,  and  caused 
a  considerable  ferment  iu  the  town,  the  magistrates 
thought  it  proper  to  olfer  a  revvaid  of  one  bundled  gui- 
neas for  discovering  the  author,  printer,  or  publisher,  of 
the  obnoxious  paper;  and  the  friends  of  the  meeting  in- 
tended for  the  14th,  thought  it  necessary,  at  the  same  time, 
to  publish  an  advertisement,  explicitly  denying  the  senti- 
ments of  the  seditious  hand-bill,  and  disavowing  all  con- 
nexion with  its  author  or  publishers. 

As  this  disavowal,  however,  wa3  by  no  means  impli- 
citly credited,  the  majority  of  the  gentlemen  who  pro- 
jected the  meeting  thought  it  advisable  to  relinquish  the 
scheme;  accoidingly,  notice  was  given  to  thatefftct;  but 
the  intention  was  revived,  and  the  company  met  at  the 
appointed  time,  to  the  amount  of  between  eighty  and 
ninety  persons.  The  ingenious  Mr.  Kier,  well  known  for 
his  great  attainments  in  chemistry,  and  other  branches  of 
philosophy,  and  a  member  of  the  established  church, 
was  placed  in  the  chair. 

The  gentlemen  had  scarcely  met,  before  the  house  was 
surrounded  by  a  tumultuous  crowd,  who  testified  their 
disapprobation  by  hisses  and  groans,  and  by  the  shout  of 
"  Church  and  King,"  which  became  the  watch-word  on 
this  occasion.  At  five  o'clock,  the  company  dispersed ; 
and  soon  afterwards  the  w  indows  in  the  front  of  the  hotel 
were  demolished,  notwithstanding  the  appearance  and  in- 
terference of  the  magistrates. 

Dr.  Priestley  did  not  attend  the  festival,  but  dined  at 
home,  at  Fairhill,  with  a  philosophical  friend  from  Lon- 
don. After  supper,  they  were  alarmed  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  the  mob  were  assembled  at  the  new  dissenting 
meeting-house,  (Dr.  Priestley's,)  and  were  menacing  both 
the  doctor  and  his  house.  The  rioters  soon  set  the  meet- 
ing-house on  fire,  and  nothing  remained  that  could  be  con- 
sumed. The  old  meeting-house  shared  almost  a  similar 
fate.  After  this  they  proceeded  to  Dr.  Priestley's  house, 
the  doctor  and  his  family  having  just  had  time  to  escape 
to  a  small  distance,  where  they  could  distinctly  hear  every 
shout  of  the  mob,  and  the  blows  of  the  instruments 
which  were  used  to  break  down  the  doors.  The  whole  of 
the  doctor's  library,  his  philosophical  apparatus,  his  manu- 
scripts and  papers,  were  destroyed  by  the  mob.  The  next 
day,  the  elegant  mansion  of  Mr.  Ryland  was  demolished, 
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and,  the  cellars  being  well  stored  with  liquor,  a  dreadful 
scene  of  intoxication  ensued,  and  several  of  the  wretched 
rioters  perished  by  suffocation,  or  by  the  falling  in  of  the 
roof.  The  country-residence  of  Mr.  Taylor,  the  houses 
of  Messrs.  Huttou,  Humphrey,  Russel,  and  several  others, 
were  destroyed  by  the  resistless  fury  of  the  mob,  who 
continued  their  depredations  until  Sunday  night,  when 
three  troops  of  the  fifteenth  regiment  of  light-dragoons 
arrived.  The  town  was  then  illuminated,  and  all  was 
acclamation  and  joy.  Of  the  unfortunate  n  en  who  were 
taken  in  the  act  of  rioting,  five  were  tried  at  Worcester, 
and  one  was  found  guilty  and  executed.  At  Warwick, 
twelve  were  tried ;  but  only  four  received  sentence  of 
death,  of  whom  one  was  reprieved. 

The  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  York  with  the  Princess- 
Royal  of  Prussia  took  place  on  the  29th  of  September, 
this  year,  at  Berlin  ;  and,  on  the  25th  of  October,  they 
arrived  in  England,  and  were  received  with  public  joy  and 
applause. 

On  the  2d  of  April,  1792,  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  came  to  a  resolution, 
two  hundred  and  thirty  against  eighty-five,  for  the  gradual 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  This  subject  was  supported 
by  the  united  talents  of  Mr.  Wiiberforce,  Mr.  Pox,  and 
Mr.  Pitt,  for  the  immediate  abolition.  Mr.  Dundas  took 
a  middle  course,  and  argued  for  the  gradual  relinquish- 
nient  of  a  traffic,  which  every  good  mau  must  abhor. 
This  bill,  however,  met  with  a  different  reception  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 

The  royal  proclamation,  on  the  21st  of  May,  1792, 
against  seditious  writings,  which  was  followed  by  orders 
for  embodying  the  militia  of  the  kingdom,  excited  a  con- 
siderable share  of  the  public  attention.  It  had  the  in- 
tended effect,  and  drew  forth  numerous  addresses,  ex- 
pressive of  the  loyalty  of  the  people. 

The  first  disposition  manifested  by  Great  Britain  to 
break  with  France,  regarded  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt, 
which  the  French  had  resolved  to  open  for  the  benefit  of 
Antwerp  and  the  Netherlands.  This  impediment,  how- 
ever, might  perhaps  have  been  removed,  from  the  little 
disposition  which  was  evinced  by  Holland  to  assert  its 
right  to  the  exclusive  navigation,  and  from  the  readi- 
ness of  the  French  to  refer  the  whole  affair  to  a  nego- 
tiation. 

The  next  exception  which  was  taken  by  the  English 
ministry  was  to  the  decree  of  fraternity,  which  was  of- 
fered by  the  French  convention  to  the  revolting  subjects 
of  any  monarchical  (or,  as  they  termed  it,  tyrannical)  go- 
vernment ;  and  which  could  only  be  considered  as  a  direct 
affront  to  this  country,  and  a  plot  against  her  peace 

The  alien  bill,  which  the  Fiench  complained  was  an 
infraction  of  the  commercial  treaty,  was  the  next  cause 
of  dispute ;  and  this  offence  was  augmented  by  the  pro- 
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hibition  to  export  corn  to  France,  while  it  was  freely 
allowed  to  the  powers  at  war  with  that  country. 

At  length,  towards  the  end  of  January,  M.  Chauvelin 
was  officially  informed,  by  the  English  court,  that  his 
character  and  functions,  so  long  suspended,  had  entirely 
terminated  by  the  fatal  death  of  the  King  of  France;  that 
he  had  no  more  any  public  character  here,  where  I  is.  . 
further  residence  was  forbidden.  Eight  days  were  allowed 
for  his  departure ;  and  this  notification  was  published  in 
the  Gazette.  M.  Maret  had  been  sent  by  the  executive 
council  of  France  with  enlarged  powers,  and,  it  was  said, 
with  very  advantageous  proposals  to  Great  Britain;  but, 
arriving  in  England  exactly  at  the  period  of  M.  Chauve- 
lin's  dismission,  he  thought  it  prudent  immediately  to 
return  home. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Commons  a  message  from  the 
king,  in  which  his  majesty  expressed  the  necessity  of 
making  a  further  augmentation  of  his  forces  by  sea  and 
land,  for  maintaining  the  security  and  rights  of  his  own 
dominions,  for  supporting  his  allies,  and  for  opposing 
views  of  aggrandisement  and  ambition  on  the  part  of 
France.  The  question  in  relation  to  this  subject  was 
carried  by  a  great  majority  in  favour  of  ministers. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  1794,  Lord  Grenville  and  S. 
Comte  Woronzow  signed  a  convention  at  London,  on 
behalf  of  his  Britannic  majesty  and  the  Empress  of  Rus- 
sia, in  which  their  majesties  agreed  to  employ  their  respec- 
tive forces  in  carrying  on  the  just  and  necessary  war  in 
which  they  were  engaged  against  France,  and  they  reci- 
procally promised  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  but  by  com- 
mon consent.  Notwithstanding  this  solemn  treaty,  how- 
ever, Catherine  took  no  active  part  in  the  war.  Another 
treaty  was  concluded  between  his  Britannic  majesty  and 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  signed  at  London,  the  25th  of  April, 
by  which  Great  Britain  engaged  to  pay  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  per  annum  to  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
and  three  months  in  advance.  A  treaty  was  also  concluded 
between  his  Highness  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Cassel  and  his 
Britannic  majesty;  the  former  was  to  furnish  eight  thou- 
sand men  for  the  war,  during  three  years ;  in  return  for 
which,  England  was  to  pay  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
levy-money,  and  fifty-six  thousand  pounds  sterling  per 
annum  for  six  years. 

For  the  military  operations  of  the  war,  we  must  refer 
our  readers  to  our  history  of  France,  to  which  country 
they  most  properly  appertain. 

On  the  21st  of  January,  1794,  the  two  houses  met. 
The  speech  from  the  throne  enumerated  the  advantages 
obtained  by  the  allies,  and  exhorted  to  a  spirited  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  expressing  a  reliance  on  the  resources 
of  the  country,  and  the  strength  of  our  allies,  for  ultimate 
success.    The  address  to  his  majesty,  in  which  the  par- 
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liamcut  agreed  to  support  him  in  the  continuance  of  the 
war,  was  carried  in  favour  of  the  ministry  by  a  very  great 
majority. 

In  March  following,  the  secession  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  from  the  great  cause  of  the  allies  agitated  the 
political  world  for  several  weeks,  when  it  was  announced 
that  the  whole  proceeded  from  his  inability  to  supply  his 
troops  from  the  resources  of  his  own  country,  and,  there- 
fore, that  he  must  be  subsidised  to  enable  him  to  employ 
his  forces  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  a  regular  govern- 
ment to  France.  '  The  parliament,  influenced  by  the 
arguments  which  were  advanced  bv  the  minister,  voted 
the  sum  of  two  millions  and  a  half  to  be  granted  to  his 
majesty,  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  lately  concluded  with  Prussia  for  the  more  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  for  such  exigencies  as  might 
arise  in  the  year  1794.  Notwithstanding  this  fresh  treaty, 
the  Prussian  monarch  soon  after  entirely  relinquished  the 
war;  having  found  full  occupation  for  himself  and  his 
troops,  in  endeavouring  to  suppress  the  insurrections  in 
Poland. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  1794,  a  message  from  his  ma- 
jesty was  brought  down  to  the  house  by  Mr.  Secretary 
Dundas,  in  which  he  informed  them,  "  that  the  seditious 
practices  which  had  been  for  some  time  carried  on  by 
certain  societies  in  London,  in  correspondence  with  so- 
cieties in  different  parts  of  the  country,  had  lately  been 
pursued  with  increased  activity,  and  had  been  avowedly 
directed  to  the  object  of  assembling  a  pretended  general 
convention  ol  the  people,  in  contempt  of  the  authority 
of  parliament  ;  that  his  majesty  had  given  orders  for  seiz- 
ing the  books  and  papers  of  these  societies,  which  were 
to  be  laid  before  the  house ;  and  that  it  was  recommended 
to  the  house  to  consider  them,  and  to  pursue  such  mea- 
sures as  should  appear  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  their 
pernicious  tendency." 

On  the  same  day,  Thomas  Hardy,  a  shoemaker,  in 
Piccadilly,  who  had  acted  as  secretary  to  the  London 
Corresponding  Society,  and  Daniel  Adams,  the  secretary 
to  the  Society  for  Constitutional  Information,  were  ap- 
prehended by  a  warrant  from  Mr.  Dundas,  for  treasonable 
practices,  and  their  books  and  papers  seized.  Mr.  Home 
Tooke,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Joyce,  preceptor  to  Lord  Mahon, 
and  Mr.  Thelwall,  who  had  for  some  time  given  lectures 
on  political  subjects,  were  afterwards  arrested,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high-treason. 

The  papers  of  these  societies  were  brought  down  sealed 
to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Dundas,  aud  referred 
to  a  committee  of  secrecy,  consisting  of  twenty-one 
members. 

In  consequence  of  the  first  report  of  the  committee  of 
secrecy,  with  respect  to  the  plans  which  had  been  formed 
by  these  societies  for  holding  a  general  convention  of  the 
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people,  and  intimating  their  suspicions  that  large  stands  of 
arms  had  been  collected  by  these  societies,  in  order  to 
distribute  them  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  moved,  "  for  leave  for  a  bill 
to  empower  his  majesty  to  secure  and  detain  such  persons 
as  his  majesty  suspected  were  conspiring  against  his  per- 
son and  government."  By  this  bill,  the  temporary  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  was  effected.  It  was 
carried,  on  the  minister's  motion,  by  a  majority  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-two. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1794,  the  British  Meet,  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Lord  Howe,  obtained  a  signal  vic- 
tory over  that  of  the  French,  in  which  two  ships  were  sunk, 
one  burnt,  and  six  brought  into  Portsmouth  harbour. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  a  special  commission  of 
oyer  and  terminer  was  issued  for  the  prisoners  confined 
cn  a  charge  of  high-treason  in  the  Tower  of  Loudon  ; 
and,  on  the  2d  of  October,  it  was  opened  at  the  session- 
house,  Clerkenwell,  by  the  lord  chief-justice  Eyre,  in  an 
elaborate  charge  to  the  grand  jury;  and,  in  the  course  of 
their  proceedings,  the  jury  found  a  bill  of  indictment 
against  Thomas  Hardy,  John  Home  Tooke,  and  ten 
others;  and,  on  the  28th  of  October,  Thomas  Hardy, 
secretary  to  the  London  Corresponding  Society,  was  put 
on  his  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey.  Mr.  Wood  opened  the 
pleadings,  and  stated  nine  overt  acts  of  high-treason  with 
which  the  prisoner  was  charged.  When  he  had  finished, 
Sir  John  Scott,  the  attorney-general,  in  a  speech  of  nine 
hours,  went  into  a  very  minute  detail  of  the  subject  of 
these  prosecutions  for  high-treason.  The  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  then  proceeded  to  produce  their  evidence, 
which  consisted  of  papers  that  had  been  found  in  the 
custody  of  different  peisons,  aud  seized  under  the  warrant 
of  the  privy  council. 

Previously  to  the  court's  breaking  up,  about  twelve 
o'clock,  a  conversation  ensued  respecting  the  gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  who  wished  to  be  discharged  on  their  honour; 
to  which  Mr.  Erskiue,  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  con- 
sented ;  but  the  court  were  of  opinion  that  the  law  would 
not  permit  the  jury  to  separate  after  having  been  once  im- 
panelled. The  jury  were,  therefore,  consigned  to  the 
care  of  the  sheriffs,  by  whom  preparations  for  their  ac- 
commodation in  the  session-house  had  been  previously 
made;  and,  the  next  day,  the  jury  having  complained 
that  their  accommodations  were  incapable  of  affording 
them  the  necessary  rest,  they  were  provided,  during  the 
rest  of  the  trial,  with  beds  at  the  Hummums,  in  Covent 
Garden. 

The  29th,  30th,  and  31st  of  October,  were  employed 
in  the  production  of  evidence  for  the  crown,  both  docu- 
mentary and  oral,  which  latter  took  up  a  great  part  of 
the  morning  of  November  the  1st.  This  being  finished, 
Mr.  Erskine,  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  addressed  the  jury 
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for  the  space  of  six  hours.  The  remainder  of  the  day 
was  occupied  in  the  examination  of  witnesses  for  the  pri- 
soner, many  of  whom  gave  him  an  excellent  character. 

The  court  adjourned  at  lial'f  past  twelve  on  Sunday 
morning,  November  2d,  nil  the  next  day,  wheu  the  coun- 
sel for  the  piisouer  proceeded  with  their  evidence;  after 
which,  Mr.  Gibbs  likewise  addressed  the  court  in  his 
favour.  He  was  followed  by  the  solicitor-general  in 
reply.  The  next  day,  the  solicitor-general  concluded  his 
reply,  and  the  lord-president  commenced  the  summing 
up  the  evidence  ;  which  he  resumed  the  following  day, 
and  finished  about  noon.  The  jury  then  retired,  and, 
after  having  been  absent  two  hours  and  a  half,  returned, 
and  delivered  their  verdict — Not  guilty. 

On  Monday,  November  17th,  the  court  again  met,  and 
proceeded  on  the  trial  of  John  Home  Tooke,  Esq.  on  the 
same  charge  of  high-treason.  This  trial  was  conducted 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding,  and  ended  on  the 
Saturday  following,  about  eight  in  the  evening,  when  the 
jury  retired,  and  in  a  few  minutes  returned  with  their  ver- 
dict— Not  guilty. 

On  Monday,  the  6th  of  December,  the  court  again  met, 
and  John  Augustus  Bonney,  Jeremiah  Joyce,  Stewart 
Kyd,  and  Thomas  Holcroft,  were  arraigned,  and  a  jury 
was  sworn  in;  when  the  attorney-general  informed  the 
court,  that  he  should  decline  going  into  the  evidence 
against  the  prisoners,  as  it  was  the  same  that  had  been 
adduced  on  the  two  late  trials,  and  on  which,  after  the 
most  mature  consideration,  a  verdict  of  acquittal  had  been 
given.  The  prisoners  were  of  course  acquitted  and  dis- 
charged. Mr.  Thelwall  was  then  put  to  the  bar,  and, 
after  a  trial  of  five  days,  acquitted. 

The  8th  of  April,  1795,  was  marked  by  the  marriage 
of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  her 
Highness  the  Princess  Caroline  of  Brunsw  ick  ;  on  which 
occasion  a  bill  was  passed  for  enabling  his  majesty  to 
grant  a  suitable  establishment  to  his  royal  highness,  and 
for  regulating  the  liquidation  of  his  debts.  Another  bill 
was  likewise  passed,  for  preventing  future  princes  of  Wales 
from  incurring  debts. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  year,  a  great  scarcity  per- 
vaded the  kingdom.  Several  instances  occurred  of  per- 
sons perishing  through  absolute  want ;  and  the  poor  were 
every  where  in  the  utmost  distress.  A  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  consider  of  the 
high  price  of  corn.  They  drew  up,  and  entered  into, 
an  engagement  to  use  only  brown  bread,  and  reduce  the 
consumption  of  wheat  in  their  families,  by  every  possible 
expedient.  This  engagement  was  signed  by  the  principal 
persons  in  the  ministry,  and  a  great  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  both  houses. 

On  the  29th  of  October,  his  majesty  went  in  state 
to  open  the  session  of  parliament.    Jmmense  crowds  of 
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people  were  assembled,  who,  at  length,  became  riotous, 
loudly  exclaiming,  "  No  war!  —  No  Pitt!  —  No  famine!" 
A  few  voices,  it  is  said,  were  heard  to  exclaim — "  Down 
with  George!" — In  the  park,  and  in  the  streets  ad- 
jacent to  Westminster-Hall,  some  stones  and  other  mis- 
siles were  thrown  at  the  state-coach  ;  and  one  of  them, 
which  vvas  suspected  to  have  proceeded  from  a  win- 
dow in  Margaret  Street,  near  the  Abbey,  perforated 
one  of  the  windows,  by  a  small  circular  aperture ;  - from 
which  circumstance  it  was  supposed  to  have  b«en  a 
bullet  discharged  from  an  air-gun,  or  some  similar  engine 
of  destruction.  As  his  majesty  returned  from  the  house 
through  the  Park,  though  the  gates  of  the  Horse-Guards 
were  shut,  to  exclude  the  mob,  this  precaution  was  not 
sufficient  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  the  outrages ;  and  an- 
other stone  was  thrown  at  the  carriage  as  it  passed  op- 
posite to  Spring  Garden  Terrace.  After  the  king  had 
alighted  at  St.  James's,  the  populace  attacked  the  state- 
carriage  ;  and,  in  its  way  through  Pall  Mall  to  the  Mews, 
it  was  materially  injured. 

In  consequence  of  these  daring  and  treasonable  out- 
rages, a  proclamation  was  issued,  offtring  a  reward  of 
one  thousand  pounds  to  any  person  or  persons,  other  than 
those  actually  concerned  in  doing  any  act  by  which  hia 
majesty's  royal  person  was  immediately  endangered,  who 
should  give  information  so  that  any  of  the  authors  and 
abettors  in  that  outrage  might  be  apprehended  and  brought 
to  justice. 

Several  persons  wrere  apprehended  on  suspicion  of 
having  insulted  his  majesty,  one  of  whom,  named  Kidd 
Wake,  a  journeyman-printer,  was  brought  to  trial,  and 
found  guilty  of  hooting,  groaning,  and  hissing  at  the  king. 
He  was  sentenced  to  stand  in  the  pillory  at  Gloucester, 
on  a  market-day,  to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  labour 
during  five  years,  in  the  Penitentiary  House  at  Glouces- 
ter, and,  at  the  expiration  of  his  confinement,  to  find 
security  for  one  thousand  pounds  for  his  good  behaviour 
for  ten  years. 

In  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  after  an  address  had 
been  voted,  testifying  their  indignation  at  the  daring  out- 
rages offered  to  his  majesty,  two  bills  were  immediately 
brought  in ;  the  one  by  Lord  Grenville,  in  the  upper  house, 
entitled  "  An  act  for  the  safety  and  preservation  of  his 
majesty's  person  and  government  against  treasonable  and 
seditious  practices  and  attempts;"  and  the  other  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  entitled  "  An  act  to 
prevent  seditious  meetings  and  assemblies."  These  bills 
were  vigorously  opposed  in  both  houses,  though  only  by 
the  usual  minorities,  in  point  of  numbers.  Petitions, 
with  very  numerous  signatures,  were  also  presented  against 
them  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom;  but  they  passed  by 
a  great  majority  of  votes. 

On  the  8th  of  December,  a  message  from  his  majesty 
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was  brouglit  down  to  tlie  House  of  Commons,  signifying 
a  disposition  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  with  France ;  the 
government  of  that  country  having  at  length  assumed 
such  a  form  as  to  render  a  treaty  with  it  practicable.  Mr. 
Wickham,  the  British  plenipotentiary  to  the  Swiss  Can- 
tons, was  accordingly  appointed  to  make  some  overtures, 
through  the  medium  of  M.  Barthelemi,  the  French 
envoy  at  Basle  :  but  this  attempt  at  negotiation  soon  ter- 
minated without  effect. 

A  more  serious  offer  of  this  nature  was  made  the  fol- 
lowing year.  About  the  latter  end  of  September,  1  ?!)<), 
through  the  intervention  of  the  Danish  minister  at  Paris, 
a  passport  was  obtained  for  a  confidential  person  to  be 
sent  to  Paris  from  the  court  of  St.  James's,  commissioned 
to  discuss  with  the  French  government  the  means  most 
proper  for  conducing  to  the  re-establishment  of  peace. 
Lord  Malmesbury  was  the  person  appointed  by  the  Bri- 
tish cabinet  to  undertake  this  mission.  His  Lordship  ac- 
cordingly repaired  to  Paris,  where  he  continued  about 
two  months.  It  was  proposed,  on  the  part  of  England, 
as  the  basis  of  the  treaty,  that  France  should  restore  the 
Netherlands  to  the  emperor,  and  evacuate  Italy;  in  which 
case,  England  engaged  to  restore  all  the  conquests  made 
on  that  power  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  This  pro- 
posal was  rejected,  and  the  negotiation  fell  to  the  ground. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1797  was  distinguished  by 
the  invasion  of  Great  Britain,  by  a  force  of  twelve  hun- 
dred men,  without  artillery,  and  almost  without  accoutre- 
ments. Great  alarm  was,  at  first,  excited  throughout  Pem- 
brokeshire, on  the  coast  of  which  the  landing  was  made; 
but  the  men  surrendered  on  the  approach  of  a  very  inade- 
quate force,  and  almost  without  resistance.  On  enquiry, 
it  appeared  that  they  consisted  entirely  of  galley-slaves, 
and  other  criminals,  from  Brest;  and  the  object  was  sup- 
posed to  be,  at  once  to  create  an  alarm  on  the  British 
coast,  and  to  rid  the  French  republic  of  a  number  of 
desperate  characters  :  but,  whatever  the  intentions  of  the 
enemy  might  be,  they  met  with  a  complete  disappoint- 
ment; for  not  only  the  expedition  proved  entirely  fruit- 
less, but,  as  two  of  the  ships  which  disembarked  the 
men  were  returning  into  Brest  harbour,  they  were  cap- 
tured by  the  St.  Fiorenzo  and  Nymph  frigates. 

The  apprehensions  excited  by  this  circumstance  had 
scarcely  subsided,  when  a  fresh  cause  of  alarm  occurred 
to  agitate  the  minds  of  the  public.  The  Bank  of  Eng- 
land discontinued  the  issuing  of  specie  in  their  customary 
payments.  A  run  had  taken  place  upon  some  of  the 
country-banks;  and  the  great  demand  for  specie  from  the 
Bank  of  England  induced  the  directors  to  lay  the  state 
of  their  company  before  the  minister ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  an  order  of  council  was  issued  on  the  26th  of 
February,  prohibiting  the  farther  issue  of  specie  from  the 
Bank.    This  order  was  afterwards  sanctioned  and  ratified 
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by  an  act  of  parliament,  by  which  the  restriction  was  con- 
tinued  to  Midsummer,  and,  by  subsequent  acts,  it  has 
been  continued  till  the  present  time. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  government  received  intelligence 
of  an  important  advantage  obtained  by  the  British  fleet, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Jervis,  now  Earl  St.  Vin- 
cent, over  a  Spanish  fleet  of  much  superior  force,  on  the 
14th  of  February,  off  Cape  St.  Vincent.  The  English 
admiral,  by  a  successful  manoeuvre,  separated  the  rear 
of  the  enemy's  fleet  from  the  main  body,  and  captured 
two  ships  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  guns,  one  of  eighty- 
four,  and  one  of  seventy-four. 

In  the  middle  of  April,  an  alarming  mutiny  broke  out 
on  board  the  grand  Channel  fleet  at  Spithead,  under  the 
command  of  Lord  Bridport.  The  sailors  required  an 
advance  of  their  pay,  and  certain  regulations  to  be  adopted 
relative  to  the  allowance  of  provisions.  They  appointed 
delegates,  two  for  each  ship,  who,  for  several  days,  had 
the  entire  command  of  the  whole  fleet,  over  which  no 
officer  had  the  least  authority.  In  this  critical  situation, 
government  thought  proper  to  promise  a  full  compliance 
with  all  their  demands;  on  which  they  cheerfully  re- 
turned to  their  duty.  But,  in  a  week  or  tw«-«fterwards, 
no  act  of  indemnity  having  been  offered  in  parliament  for 
the  security  of  those  concerned  in  the  mutiny,  they  again 
rose,  deprived  their  officers  of  their  authority,  and  affairs 
seemed  to  wear  a  more  gloomy  aspect  than  before. 
A  bill,  securing  to  the  seamen  what  they  had  been  pro- 
mised, was  therefore  hastily  passed  through  both  houses, 
and  Lord  Howe  went  down  to  Portsmouth  to  act  as  me- 
diator. The  delegates  of  the  fleet  then  declared  them- 
selves satisfied,  and  good  order  was  immediately  restored. 

The  ferment,  however,  still  remained  in  other  parts  of 
the  navy  ;  and,  soon  after,  the  seamen  of  some  ships  lying 
at  Sheerness  began  to  mutiny  ;  and  so  contagious  was 
the  spirit  of  insurrection  now  become  among  the  seamen, 
that  almost  all  the  ships  of  Admiral  Duncan's  fleet  at 
Yarmouth  appointed  delegates,  and  sailed  away  to  the 
Nore,  to  join  the  ships  from  Sheerness.    New  grievances 
were  required  to  be  redressed,  and  new  and  extravagant 
demands  were  made.    Government  was  now  convinced 
that  to  yield  would  only  be  to  encourage  a  repetition  of 
similar  proceedings ;  and  every  disposition  was  therefore 
made  to  force  these  ships  to  submission.    All  communi- 
cation between  them  and  the  shore  was  cut  off,  and  no 
provisions  or  water  suffered  to  go  to  them:    The  mu- 
tineers,  to  supply  themselves  with  these,  detained  all 
vessels  coming  up  the  river,  and  took  out  of  them  what- 
ever they  chose,  for  which  their  delegates,  the  principal 
of  whom  was  one  Richard  Parker,  gave  draughts  on  the 
Treasury,  as  taken  for  the  use  of  the  navy  of  England. 
At  length,  being  reduced  to  great  want  of  water,  and 
dissentions  and  distrust  prevailing  among  themselves,  se- 
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veral  ships  left  the  mutinous  fleet,  and  surrendered  them- 
selves at  Sheerness.  Some  of  these  were  fired  upon  by 
the  others ;  but  at  length  they  all  came  in,  and  gave  up 
their  delegates,  who,  with  a  number  of  others,  that  were 
considered  as  principals  in  the  mutiny,  were  tried  by  a 
court-martial.  Richard  Parker  and  some  others  were 
executed,  others  sentenced  to  different  punishments,  and 
the  rest  pardoned. 

The  fleet  of  Admiral  Duncan,  consisting  principally 
of  the  ships  which  had  been  engaged  in  this  disgraceful 
mutiny,  sailed  soon  after  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
Dutch  fleet  in  the  Texel,  where  the  enemy  remained  for 
some  time  blockaded,  till,  on  venturing  out,  an  engage- 
ment ensued,  in  which  the  English  fleet  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory,  taking  the  Dutch  admiral,  De  Winter,  the 
vice-admiral,  and  nine  ships. 

In  consequence  of  this  signal  victory,  Admiral  Duncan 
was  created  Viscount  Duncan ;  and,  on  account  of  this 
and  the  other  naval  successes  of  the  war,  the  ]<)th  of 
December  was  appointed  to  be  observed  as  a  day  of 
public  thanksgiving ;  and  his  majesty  and  both  houses  of 
parliament  went  in  solemn  procession  to  St.  Paul's,  to 
return  thanks  to  Heaven  for  the  victories  gained  by  his 
fleets. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  another  attempt  was  made 
by  the  British  cabinet  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
France.  The  preliminaries  of  peace  between  the  French 
republic  and  the  emperor  having  been  signed  at  Leoben, 
in  the  month  of  April,  by  which  the  Netherlands  were 
ceded  to  France,  the  difficulty  which  had  broken  off  the 
last  negotiation  appeared  to  be  in  some  measure  removed, 
and  application  was  again  made  to  the  French  govern- 
ment for  passports  for  a  person  who  might  enter  into  dis- 
cussions relative  to  the  basis  of  a  future  treaty.  Lord 
Malmesbury  was  again  appointed  to  this  mission  ;  but 
the  French  objected  to  his  coming  to  Paris,  and  ap- 
pointed Lisle  for  the  place  of  the  conference,  with  com- 
missioners they  sent  thither  for  that  purpose.  What  the 
Netherlands,  however,  had  been  in  the  former  attempts 
to  treat,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Ceylon  proved  in 
the  present ;  and,  after  a  stay  of  nearly  three  months,  Lord 
Malmesbury,  not  being  able  to  declare  himself  empow- 
ered to  consent  to  the  surrender  of  all  the  conquests  made 
from  France  or  her  allies,  was  abruptly  ordered  to  quit 
the  French  territories  ;  and,  on  the  20th  of  September, 
he  returned  without  effecting  the  object  of  his  mission. 

In  the  following  month,  the  definitive  treaty  between 
the  French  republic  and  the  emperor  was  ratified  ;  and  the 
French,  having  little  other  employment  for  their  armies, 
began  to  talk  loudly  of  an  immediate  invasion  of  England. 
Tiie  directory  assembled  a  large  army  along  the  coasts  op- 
posite to  Great  Britain,  which  they  called  the  army  of 
England ;  and  a  variety  of  idle  reports  were  propagated 
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relative  to  preparations  said  to  be  making  in  the  ports  of 
France  ;  among  others,  that  rafts,  of  an  enormous  size  and 
peculiar  construction,  were  building  for  the  conveyance  of 
troops.  The  British  ministry  did  not  surfer  these  ridi- 
culous exaggerations,  nor  even  the  evident  absurdity  of 
any  attempt  at  an  invasion  of  England,  in  the  face  of  a 
fleet  so  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  every  enemy  united, 
to  produce  an  improper  security,  but  adopted  such  mea- 
sures of  precaution  as  were  most  proper  for  the  general 
defence  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  guard  the  different  parts 
of  the  country  from  the  mischievous  consequences  of  a 
sudden  attack.  But  the  menaces  of  the  enemy  were  not 
even  attempted  to  be  carried  into  execution ;  and  the  di- 
rectory soon  after  turned  their  views  towards  another 
quarter  of  the  globe,  by  fitting  out,  at  Toulon,  a  formid- 
able expedition,  which,  about  the  latter  end  of  May, 
sailed  for  Egypt,  under  the  command  of  Buonaparte,  with 
a  view  to  prepare  the  way,  by  the  conquest  of  that  coun- 
try, for  an  attack  on  the  British  settlements  in  India. 

]n  the  course  of  the  preparations  made  for  the  invasion 
of  England,  a  number  of  transports  had  been  fitted  out  at 
Flushing,  and  some  other  of  the  ports  of  Holland,  which 
were  to  come  round  by  the  canals  to  Dunkirk  and  Ostend, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  British  cruisers.  An  expedition  was 
therefore  fitted  out,  in  May,  1798,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Home  Popham,  and  Major-general  Coote,  which 
landed  a  body  of  troops  at  Ostend,  who  blew  up  and  en- 
tirely destroyed  the  sluice-gates  and  works  of  the  canal  at 
that  place,  and  burnt  several  vessels  that  were  intended 
for  transports.  Unfortuuately,  however,  when  the  troops 
were  ready  to  reimbark,  the  wind  had  changed,  and  the 
sea  ran  so  high,  that  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  ;  and 
the  enemy,  in  the  mean  time,  collected  round  them  in 
such  force,  that  General  Coote,  and  those  who  had  landed 
with  him,  amounting  to  nearly  a  thousand  men,  were 
obliged  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners. 

Toward  the  latter  end  of  this  year,  intelligence  was  re- 
ceived of  a  most  brilliant  naval  victory.  On  the  1st  of 
August,  Admiral  Nelson,  w  ho  had  been  detached  by  Earl 
St.  Vincent  in  pursuit  of  the  French  fleet,  which  sailed 
from  Toulon  in  May,  having  received  a  reinforcement  of 
ten  sail  of  the  line,  arrived  off  the  mouth  of  the  Nile, 
where  he  found  the  enemy,  and  immediately  made  dispo- 
sitions for  an  attack.  The  French  fleet  was  at  anchor  in 
the  Bay  of  Aboukir.  The  admiral's  ship  carried  one 
hundred  and  twenty  guns,  and  above  a  thousand  men ; 
three  had  eighty  guns  each,  and  nine  had  seventy-four. 
They  were  drawn  up  near  the  shore  in  a  strong  and  com- 
pact line  of  battle,  flanked  by  four  frigates  and  several 
gun-boats,  and  protected  in  the  van  by  a  battery  planted 
in  a  small  island.  Their  situation,  therefore,  was  ex- 
tremely advantageous  for  defence ;  but  the  great  danger 
of  an  attack  did  not  deter  the  British  admiral  from  making 
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the  attempt.  He  had  as  many  ships  of  the  line  as  ihe 
French  commander,  and  he  strengthened  his  line  by  the 
introduction  of  a  ship  of  fifty  guns  ;  but,  in  approaching 
the  enemy,  he  was  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  the  Cul- 
loden,  as  it  struck  upon  a  shoal,  whence  it  could  not  be 
extricated  before  the  next  morning.  Three  other  vessels 
were  hastily  advancing  in  its  rear  ;  but  the  accident  warned 
them  of  the  danger,  and  they  fortunately  avoided  the 
shoal.  The  admiral  was  extremely  desirous  to  break  the 
line  of  the  French,  and  surround  a  part  of  the  fleet ;  and 
he  ably  executed  his  purpose.  At  sun-set  the  engagement 
commenced,  and  both  parties  fought  with  the  utmost 
fury.  While  the  victory  was  yet  undecided,  the  French 
admiral,  Brueys,  received  two  wounds,  and,  having  changed 
his  situation,  was,  soon  after,  killed  by  a  cannon-shot. 
When  the  action  had  continued  for  two  hours,  two  of  the 
French  ships  were  captured,  a  third  struck  soon  after,  and 
the  whole  van  was  in  the  power  of  the  English,  who 
eagerly  proceeded  to  complete  their  victory.  About  nine 
at  night,  a  fire  was  observed  on  board  the  L'Orient,  the 
French  admiral's  ship,  which  increased  w  ith  great  rapidity 
till  about  ten  o'clock,  when  she  blew  up  with  a  dreadful 
explosion.  An  awful  pause  for  about  three  minutes  suc- 
ceeded, when  the  wreck  of  the  masts  and  yards,  which 
had  been  carried  to  a  vast  height,  fell  down  into  the  water 
and  on  board  the  surrounding  ships.  After  this  awful 
scene,  the  engagement  was  prosecuted  at  intervals  till 
day-break,  and  only  two  French  ships  of  the  line  and  two 
frigates  escaped  capture  or  destruction.  Nine  sail  of  the 
line  w  ere  taken,  and  one,  besides  the  L'Orient,  w  as  burned, 
her  own  captain  setting  fire  to  her.  A  frigate,  also,  was 
burned  by  her  commander.  Captain  Hood,  in  the  Zea- 
lous, pursued  the  retiring  vessels  ;  but  he  w  as  recalled  by 
the  admiral,  as  none  of  the  ships  could  support  him  in 
the  chase. 

This  glorious  victory  not  only  gave  the  British  fleet  the 
entire  command  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  seemed  to  in- 
fuse fresh  courage  iuto  all  the  powers  of  the  continent  to 
renew  their  exertions  against  France.  The  Turks  declared 
w  ar  against  the  republic  ;  and  the  King  of  Naples  attacked 
and  took  possession  of  Home,  then  in  the  power  of  the 
French.  But  the  reverse  he  afterwards  experienced,  and 
the  other  events  of  the  campaign  in  Italy,  have  been  already 
related  in  our  history  of  France. 

About  the  same  time  that  intelligence  of  this  victory 
was  received,  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren  defeated,  off  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  a  French  squadron,  consisting  of  one 
ship  of  the  line  and  eight  frigates,  with  troops  and  am- 
munition on  boar«!.  On  the  11th  of  October,  they  were 
discovered  by  the  British  squadron.  At  half  past  seven 
on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  the  action  commenced;  and, 
at  eleven,  the  enemy's  ship  of  the  line,  after  au  obstinate 
defence,  struck ;  the  frigates  then  made  sail  away,  and 
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the  signal  for  a  general  chase  was  immediately  made  by 
the  admiral.  After  a  running  fight  of  five  hours,  three  of 
the  frigates  were  captured;  and  three  others  afterwards 
became  prizes.  Thus  the  whole  squadron,  two  fiigates 
excepted,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  ;  and  the  hopes 
of  the  French,  as  well  as  of  the  malcontents  in  Ireland, 
were  completely  defeated. 

To  crown  the  successes  of  the  year,  the  fortress  of  Cin- 
dadella,  and  the  island  of  Minorca,  surrendered,  on  the 
15th  of  November,  to  General  Stewart  and  Commodore 
Duckworth.  This  acquisition  was  made  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  man. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1799,  a  new  war  having  taken 
place  in  India,  Scringapatam  was  taken,  and  Tippoo  Saib 
killed  in  the  assault,  by  the  British  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant-general  Harris. 

In  the  month  of  August,  an  expedition  was  fitted  out 
in  the  West-Indies,  under  the  commarid  of  Lieutenant- 
general  Trigge,  and  V  ice-admiral  Lord  Hugh  Seymour, 
consisting  of  two  ships  of  the  line,  five  frigates,  and  se- 
veral transports  carrying  stores  and  provisions  :  it  arrived 
on  the  16th  of  the  same  month  off  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Surinam  ;  when  the  fort  New  Amsterdam,  and  the  tow  n 
of  Paramaribo,  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  colony  of  Suri- 
nam, surrendered  by  capitulation  to  the  British  commanders 
without  resistance. 

The  principal  military  operation  undertaken  by  Great 
Britain,  in  this  year,  however,  was  the  expedition  fitted 
out  to  rescue  Holland  from  the  yoke  of  the  French,  in 
which  about  thirty  thousand  British  troops  were  employed, 
who  were  joined  in  Holland  by  seventeen  thousand  Russians, 
taken  into  the  pay  of  England.  The  first  division  of  this 
armament,  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  sailed  on  the 
loth  of  August,  for  the  Helder  Point,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Texel ;  but  encountered  such  violent  gales,  that  the 
troops  could  not  effect  a  landing  at  the  place  of  their  des- 
tination till  the  morning  of  the  27th.  A  warmly-contested 
action  then  took  place  betw  een  the  British  and  the  French 
and  Dutch  troops  ;  but  the  valour  of  the  former  ultimately 
triumphed  :  and  the  enemy  evacuated  the  batteries  and 
works  of  the  Helder  ;  and  seven  Dutch  men  of  war,  and 
thirteen  Indiamen,  surrendered  to  the  fleet  under  Admiral 
Mitchell ;  who,  immediately  after,  stood  down  into  the 
Texel,  and  offered  battle  to  the  Dutch  fleet  lying  there  ; 
the  whole  of  which,  consisting  of  twelve  ships  of  war, 
surrendered  to  the  English  admiral,  the  Dutch  sailors 
compelling  their  officers  to  give  up  their  ships  for  the 
service  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  the  Duke  of  York  arrived 
in  Holland,  with  the  second  division,  and  assumed  the 
command  of  the  army;  and,  on  the  19th,  an  engagement 
took  place  between  the  British  and  Russians  and  the 
French ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  Russians  suffering 
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themselves  to  be  thrown  into  disorder  by  their  impetuosity, 
the  allies  suffered  severely — their  loss  amounting  to  one 
thousand  five  hundred  men.  They  soon  recovered,  how- 
ever, from  the  effects  of  this  check,  and,  on  the  2d  of 
October,  after  an  obstinate  battle  of  twelve  hours,  com- 
pelled the  enemy  to  retreat,  and  took  possession  of  the 
town  of  Alkmaar.  But  here  the  success  of  the  expedi- 
tion terminated.  The  enemy  had  received  a  reinforce- 
ment of  about  six  thousand  men,  and  occupied  a  strongly- 
fortified  position,  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  carry 
before  the  allies  could  advance ;  besides  which,  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
roads,  and  the  total  want  of  the  supplies  necessary  for 
the  army,  presented  such  insurmountable  difficulties,  that, 
in  two  days  afterwards,  it  was  judged  expedient  to  with- 
draw the  troops  from  their  advanced  position;  and,  as  it 
now  appeared  that  there  could  be  no  hope  of  success  in 
any  attempt  to  prosecute  further  the  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion, the  Duke  of  York,  in  conjunction  with  Vice-admiral 
Mitchell,  concluded  an  armistice  with  General  Brune, 
who  commanded  the  French  and  Batavian  armies ;  the 
principal  conditions  of  which  were,  that  eight  thousand 
French  and  Batavian  prisoners,  taken  before  the  cam- 
paign, should  be  restored  to  their  respective  countries; 
that  the  combined  English  and  Russian  army  should  eva- 
cuate the  territory  of  the  Dutch  republic  by  the  30th  of 
November,  without  committing  any  devastation  by  inun- 
dations, cutting  the  dykes,  or  otherwise  injuring  the 
sources  of  navigation  ;  and  that  the  mounted  batteries 
taken  possession  of  at  the  llelder,  or  at  other  positions, 
should  be  restored  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  taken, 
or,  in  case  of  improvement,  in  the  state  in  which  they 
then  were,  together  with  all  the  Dutch  artillery  taken  in 
(hem. 

Such  was  the  termination  of  an  expedition  which  com- 
menced with  such  brilliant  advantages,  and  so  fair  a  pros- 
pect of  success.  Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the 
capture  of  the  Dutch  fleet  nearly  annihilated  the  naval 
power  of  the  new  Batavian  republic,  and  secured  still 
more  to  Britain  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas, — the  source 
of  all  her  wealth  and  all  her  glory. 

In  the  month  of  November,  a  new  revolution  took  place 
in  the  government  of  France.  Buonaparte,  having  returned 
from  Egypt,  displaced  the  directory,  and  assumed  a  dic- 
tatorial power,  under  the  title  cS  First  Consul,  according 
to  a  new  constitution,  which  he  procured  to  be  framed 
and  accepted.  In  order  to  induce  the  people  to  consent 
to  this  change,  by  which  he  was  invested  with  the  supreme 
authority,  he  promised  that  he  would  take  effectual  mea- 
sures to  put  an  end  to  the  miseries  of  war.  In  pursuance 
of  this  promise,  on  the  very  day  on  which  he  entered  on 
his  new  dignity,  he  addressed  a  note  to  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  in  which  he  expressed  a  wish  to  contribute  ef- 
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fectually  to  a  general  pacification;  and,  in  a  second  note 
transmitted  by  M.  Talleyrand  to  the  English  ministry, 
he  proposed  "  an  immediate  suspension  of  arms,  and 
that  plenipotentiaries  on  each  side  should  repair  to  Dun- 
kirk, or  any  other  town  as  advantageously  situated  for  the 
facilitating  of  the  respective  communications,  and  who 
should  apply  themselves,  without  any  delay,  to  effect  the 
re-establishment  of  peace  and  a  good  understanding  be- 
tween the  French  republic  and  England."  The  British 
ministry,  however,  either  conceiving  that  the  new  govern- 
ment of  France  had  not  acquired  sufficient  stability  to  be 
treated  with,  or  hoping  that  they  should  be  able  more 
effectually  to  humble  and  weaken  France  by  a  continuance 
of  the  war,  shewed  no  disposition  to  accede  to  this  pro- 
posal. 

The  subject  of  the  union  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  was  formally  introduced  into  the  parliament  of  Ire- 
land on  the  5th  of  February,  1800,  by  a  message  from  the 
lord-lieutenant;  in  which  his  excellency  stated,  that  he  had 
it  in  command  from  his  majesty  to  lay  before  both  houses 
of  legislature  the  resolutions  of  the  British  parliament, 
and  to  express  his  wish  that  they  would  take  the  same  into 
their  most  serious  consideration.  After  a  long  and  spi- 
rited debate,  the  ministry  prevailed  by  a  majority  of  forty- 
three.  The  utmost  abilities  of  Mr.  Giattan  were  exerted 
on  this  occasion.  In  a  debate  which  took  place  on  the 
17th  of  February,  on  proposing  the  first  article  of  the 
union,  he  opposed  the  measure  with  such  a  degree  of 
vehemence,  that  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr. 
Carry,  accused  him  of  disaffection  to  the  government ; 
and  the  reply  of  Mr.  Grattan  was  so  pointedly  severe, 
that  the  chancellor  conceived  himself  under  a  necessity  of 
resenting  it  by  a  challenge.  Five  shots  were  exchanged, 
and  the  chancellor  was  wounded  in  the  arm.  The  ques- 
tion was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  against  one  hundred  and  fifteen  ;  and,  as  the  discus- 
sion proceeded,  the  members  of  the  opposition  appeared 
to  diminish.  The  last  struggle  was  made  on  the  13th, 
when  Sir  John  Parnell,  who  had  resigned  the  office  of 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  moved  to  petition  his  ma- 
jesty to  call  a  new  parliament,  in  order  that  the  sense  of 
their  constituents  might  be  more  fully  ascertained;  but 
this  motion  was  over-ruled  by  a  majority  of  forty-six. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  business  proceeded  with  little  op- 
position in  the  House  of  Lords;  and,  on  the  24th  of 
March,  both  houses  adopted  the  whole  of  the  articles  of 
union,  with  few  alterations.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
both  houses  waited  on  the  lord-lieutenant,  with  a  joint 
address,  which  was  afterwards  transmitted  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  no  time  was  lost  by  the  ministers  in  submitting 
the  measures  anew  to  the  British  parliament ;  which,  after 
a  minute  discussion  in  both  houses,  were  sanctioned  by 
a  great  majority  ;  and,  ou  the  2d  of  July,  the  royal 
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assent  was  given  far  a  legislative  union  with  Ireland;  the 
articles  of  which  were  to  the  following  effect: 

"  That  the  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  shall, 
on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1801,  and  for  ever  after,  be 
united  into  one  kingdom,  by  the  name  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  that  of  the 
peers  of  Ireland  at  the  lime  of  the  union,  four  spiritual 
lords,  by  rotation  of  sessions,  and  twenty-eight  temporal 
peers  for  life,  shall  be  the  number  to  sit  and  vote  in  the 
House  of  Lords;  and  one  hundred  commoners,  viz.  two 
for  each  county  of  Ireland,  two  for  the  city  of  Dublin, 
two  for  the  city  of  Cork,  and  one  for  each  of  the  thirty- 
two  most  considerable  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs ;  be 
the  number  of  representatives  of  Ireland  in  the  House  of 
Commons  of  the  parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

It  is  also  provided  by  these  articles,  that,  for  the  space 
of  twenty  years  after  the  union,  the  contribution  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  respectively  towards  the  expenditure 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  year,  shall  be  defrayed 
in  the  proportion  of  fifteen  parts  for  Great  Britain,  and 
two  pails  foi  Ireland  :  this  proportion,  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time,  to  be  subject  to  revision  and  regulation  from 
other  considerations. 

Soon  after  the  consular  government  had  been  esta- 
blished in  Trance,  the  state  of  the  newly-acquired  pos- 
sessions in  Egypt  became  hopeless.  The  dissensions 
which  had  arisen  in  Syria  between  the  grand  vizir,  who 
commanded  the  Ottoman  army,  and  Djezzar,  the  Pacha 
of  St.  John  d'Acre,  had  suspended,  for  a  time,  the  fate 
of  the  Trench  army.  Djezzar,  who  would  have  fallen  an 
easy  prey  before  the  impetuosity  of  the  Trench  army 
under  Buonaparte,  but,  by  the  valour  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
was  relieved  from  all  apprehensions,  turned  his  arms 
against  his  deliverers  ;  and  the  grand  vizir  was  compelled, 
for  a  while,  to  employ  his  forces  in  opposing  the  hostili- 
ties of  this  rebellious  subject.  At  this  period,  a  corres- 
pondence commenced  between  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  as  mi- 
nister plenipotentiary  of  his  Britannic  majesty  near  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  and  the  Trench  general,  Kleber.  Sir 
Sidney,  in  a  letter  to  the  general,  informed  him,  that  a 
peace  could  never  take  place  before  Egypt  was  evacuated, 
but  that  it  might  be  accelerated  by  the  speedy  execution 
of  that  preliminary  to  any  negotiation;  and  expressed  his 
wishes  that  their  official  communications  might  be  pro- 
ductive of  that  measure,  the  evacuation  of  Egypt,  which 
would  lead  to  a  definitive  arrangement.  - 

In  reply  to  the  letter  of  the  British  plenipotentiary, 
General  Kleber  signified  his  disposition  to  accept  the 
proffered  negotiation  ;  and,  after  some  delay,  a  conference 
was  held  between  the  commissaries  appointed  by  Kleber, 
and  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  on  board  the  Tigre.  While  the 
negotiations  were  going  on,  the  grand  vizir  sent  detach- 
ments from  his  army,  encamped  at  Gaza,  to  besiege  El- 
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Arish,  of  which  he  gained  possession  the  seventh  day 
after  the  attack.  An  armistice  had  been  agreed  on  in  the 
interval  ;  but  the  vessel  which  was  despatched  with  the 
notice  having  been  prevented  by  a  tempest  from  ap- 
proaching the  coast,  the  siege  and  capture  of  this  town 
took  place. 

After  a  long  correspondence,  Kleber,  finding  that  no 
other  conditions  could  be  obtained  than  the  evacuation  of 
Egypt,  agreed  to  a  definitive  arrangement  for  this  object. 
Being  very  critically  situated,  having  an  immense  multitude 
to  oppose  without,  and  enemies  within,  scarcely  less  formid- 
able, in  the  disaffection  of  the  Egyptians,  and  in  the  plague 
which  had  commenced  its  ravages  in  his  army,  he  gave 
orders  to  assent  to  a  convention  for  the  evacuation  of  the 
country,  which  was  signed  at  the  camp  of  the  grand  vizir, 
before  El-Arish,  on  the  24th  of  January,  1800. 

While  the  Trench  nation  were  anticipating  some  direful 
disaster  from  the  menaces  of  a  formidable  coalition,  the 
Russian  army,  to  which  so  much  importance  had  been 
attached  the  foregoing  year,  began  its  retreat  into  Poland, 
in  consequence  of  peremptory  orders  from  the  Emperor 
Paul,  which  reached  General  Suwarrow  about  the  middle 
of  January.  Yet,  though  the  Emperor  of  Russia's  conti- 
nental co-operation  was  to  be  less  extensive  than  in  the  last 
campaign,  the  Emperor  of  Germany  remained  a  faithful 
ally.  Buonaparte,  at  the  time  he  tempted  the  British 
ministry  to  negotiation,  had  made  the  same  experiment 
on  the  Austrian  cabinet,  through  the  medium  of  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  who  was  known  to  be  strongly  inclined  to 
peace.  But  all  the  efforts  of  Prince  Charles  were  ren- 
dered abortive  by  the  empress  and  the  minister  Thugut. 
The  message  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  to  the  par- 
liament, on  the  l.'Uh  of  Tebruary,  informing  it,  that  his 
majesty  was,  at  that  moment,  employed  in  making  en- 
gagements with  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria,  and  other  princes  of  the  empire,  to  support 
the  common  cause,  and  asking  preliminary  supplies,  also 
confirmed  the  designs  of  the  British  cabinet;  and  every 
prospect  of  peace  vanished  on  the  arrival  of  General 
'  Kray,  on  the  1 6th  of  Tebruary,  to  supersede  the  Arch- 
!  duke  Charles  in  the  command  of  the  army  in  Suabia. 
An  appeal  was  once  more  made  to  the  sword,  and  the 
most  vigorous  preparations  were  made  for  opening  the 
campaign. 

The  only  place  of  importance  in  Italy  in  possession  of 
the  Trench  was  Genoa,  which  was  as  much  the  object  of 
ambition  of  the  house  of  Austria,  as  it  w  as  that  of  the 
solicitude  of  the  Trench  republic.  When  Massena  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  republican  army  in  Italy, 
he  found  it  not  only  reduced  to  less  than  half  its  number 
by  the  sword,  but  so  oppressed  by  disease  and  famine,  that 
the  loss  sustained  by  those  dire  ravages,  during  a  winter's 
abode  in  the  territories  of  Genoa,  amounted  to  nearly 
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twenty  thousand  men ;  so  that  he  had,  therefore,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  re-create  the  army  of  which  lie  went  to  take 
the  command;  and  this,  by  prudence  and  perseverance, 
he  effected  in  some  degree.  Massena  had  applied  for  a  re- 
inforcement, but,  instead  of  sixty  thousand  men,  who  were 
promised,  he  found  himself  with  only  twenty-four  thou- 
sand, which  he  organized  by  every  means  within  the  com- 
pass of  his  power;  but  the  French  army  was  so  situated, 
that  they  had  only  the  choice  of  two  evils,  that  of  entering 
the  field  against  a  very  superior  force,  under  the  command 
of  Melas,  or  of  being  blocked  up  in  Genoa,  which  was 
not  provisioned,  and  which,  if  not  relieved,  must  neces- 
sarily be  reduced  by  famine. 

The  appearance  of  a  British  fleet  before  Genoa,  on  the 
5th  of  April,  was  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of 
hostilities.  The  communication  by  sea  was  now  cut  off. 
A  few  days  preceding,  a  certain  quantity  of  wheat  and  other 
provisions  had  entered  Genoa ;  so  that,  had  the  blockade 
taken  place  sooner,  the  town  must  have  immediately 
surrendered.  The  Austrians  were  greatly  superior  in 
numbers  to  the  French,  yet  the  latter  performed  prodigies 
of  valour,  encountering,  at  the  same  time,  a  more  formid- 
able enemy,  which  was  famine  ;  for  in  a  country  where, 
before  the  blockade,  there  were  scarcely  provisions  for 
more  than  six  days'  supply  of  the  army,  there  were  found 
afterwards,  and  during  a  most  severe  blockade,  constancy 
and  patience  which  lengthened  out  the  consumption  to 
sixty.  The  Austrians  were  not  exempt  from  the  effects 
of  famine;  for  as  the  residence  of  the  prisoners  in  Genoa, 
to  which  they  had  been  sent  by  the  French,  might  have 
been  attended  with  danger,  considering  the  state  of  de- 
spair to  which  the  people  were  driven,  Massena  sent 
them  on  board  vessels  in  the  port,  and  included  them  in 
the  list  of  the  people,  to  whom  the  Ligurian  government 
was  commissioned  to  distribute  provisions.  Of  this  distri- 
bution, wretched  as  it  was,  it  might  easily  be  supposed  that 
these  unfortunate  men  were  by  no  means  equal  partakers. 
Scarcely  can  an  idea  be  formed  of  the  devouring  hunger 
to  which  they  became  a  prey.  Their  shoes  and  knap- 
sacks, converted  into  food,  served  for  a  moment  to  pro- 
long their  miseries;  and  such  was  the  state  of  desperation 
to  which  they  were  driven,  that  the  government  dared  not 
send  any  one  on  board,  lest  the  messenger  should  become 
the  victim  of  their  raging  appetites.  Their  cries  and 
lamentations  resounded  throughout  the  port,  meeting  the 
ears  of  wretches  scarcely  more  fortunate  than  them- 
selves. At  length,  the  miserable  victims  expired  in  great 
numbers,  amidst  the  most  dreadful  sufferings,  while  others 
met  a  speedier  end,  by  precipitating  themselves  into  the 
sea. 

Massena,  though  at  length  reduced  to  the  defensive, 
neglected  no  opportunity  of  harassing,  by  sallies  from  his 
lines,  the  enemy  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.    In  one  of 
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these  engagements,  the  Austrians  lost  upwards  of  four 
thousand  men ;  but  an  engagement,  in  which  the  French 
general  lost  three  of  his  best  commanders,  terminated  all 
further  operations  on  his  part;  and  the  Austiians  had  now 
carried  their  arms  to  the  walls  of  Genoa,  without  meeting 
with  any  further  effective  resistance.  The  French  ter- 
ritory was  then  invaded  by  the  Imperialists,  and  the 
Austrian  general,  Melas,  was  consequently  left  in  pos- 
session of  the  whole  department  of  the  Maritime  Alps; 
so  that  the  Austrians  had  gained  the  entire  possession  of 
Italy,  except  the  city  of  Genoa. 

The  campaign  on  the  Rhine  commenced  towards  the 
latter  end  of  April.  General  Moreau,  on  reading  his 
orders,  despatched  a  courier  to  Paris,  to  signify  that,  if 
those  orders  were  to  be  rigidly  followed,  he  must  decline 
the  place  of  commander-in-chief,  and  take  a  secondary 
command.  He  accompanied  his  message  with  a  plan  of 
his  own  :  his  dismission  was  refused,  and  the  execution  of 
the  plan  was  left  entirely  to  himself.  The  passage  of  the 
Rhine  into  the  Brisgaw  was  a  military  stratagem  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  Imperialists;  and  Kray  was  so  little 
apprised  of  the  manoeuvres  of  Moreau,  that  the  passage 
was  effected  without  any  considerable  loss.  The  French 
commander,  Lacourbe,  had  taken  a  position  on  the  right 
side,  and,  after  an  engagement,  in  which  he  took  eight 
hundred  prisoners,  gained  possession,  by  capitulation,  of 
the  impregnable  fortress  of  Hohortwell.  Lacourbe  then 
directed  his  course  on  the  rear  of  the  Austrian  army  at 
Stockach;  while  Moreau,  collecting  his  centre  and  left 
divisions,  marched  upon  the  village  of  Engen,  where 
General  Kray,  now  undeceived  with  respect  to  the  plan 
of  attack,  had  assembled  the  main  body  of  his  army. 
Lacourbe,  in  his  march,  met  with  a  division  of  the  Aus- 
trians near  Stockach,  which  he  attacked,  and  pursued  be- 
yond the  town.  Moreau,  in  order  to  favour  this  move- 
ment, attacked  the  Austrians  at  Engen,  and,  after  a  des- 
perate engagement,  succeeded  in  carrying  all  the  posts  of 
the  Imperialists,  who,  half  surrounded,  effected  their 
retreat  during  the  night  to  Moskirch.  The  loss  of  the 
Austrians,  on  this  occasion,  amounted  to  upwards  of  ten 
thousand  men,  of  whom  four  thousand  were  prisoners. 
As  this  mode  of  attack  had  been  entirely  unforeseen,  the 
loss  of  magazines  and  baggage  was  immense.  At  length, 
a  series  of  defeats  compelled  General  Kray  to  concentrate 
his  forces  around  Ulm,  while  Moreau  established  his 
head-quarters  at  Memmingen,  occupying  the  country  be- 
tween the  rivers  Yell  and  Lech,  extending  its  right  wing 
to  Landsburg  and*  Augsburg.  In  this  position,  two  divi- 
sions of  the  French  army  sustained  an  attack  from  General 
Kray,  who  marched  against  them  with  his  whole  force. 
After  an  obstinate  resistance,  the  French  resumed  the 
offensive,  and  compelled  the  Austrians  to  retreat  across 
the  Danube  during  the  night,  adding  two  thousand  pri- 
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soners  to  the  number  previously  taken.  Another  engage- 
ment ensued,  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the 
retreat  of  the  Austrians  to  the  left  of  the  Danube  put  the 
French  in  possession  of  the  electorate  of  Havana  to  the 
right;  Ulni  was  invested;  and  their  head-quarters  were 
established  at  Munich  without  further  opposition. 

Soon  after  the  campaign  opened  on  the  Rhine,  the 
French  army  of  reserve,  which  had  been  forming  at  Dijon, 
commenced  its  march  towards  Italy.  The  government 
had  given  official  notice  that  this  army  was  already  com- 
posed of  fifty  thousand  men  ;  that  it  was  daily  reinforcing  ; 
and  was  ready  to  march  either  to  the  right  or  left,  as  the 
chance  of  war  should  direct.  The  existence  of  such  an 
armv  in  the  vicinity  of  Dijon  was  not  credited  ;  and  the 
enemy,  whom  it  was  important  to  deceive,  fell  into  the 
snare  that  was  laid  for  them.  Buonaparte  left  Paris  on 
the  5th  of  May,  and,  after  reviewing  the  troops  cantoned 
at  Dijon,  he  proceeded  to  Genoa.  Remaining  a  short  time 
in  the  Pavs  de  Vaud,  he  joined  the  army  of  reserve,  col- 
lected from  various  quarters,  who  were  assembled  at  the 
fort  of  Mount  St.  Bernard.  The  progress  and  victories  of 
the  French  army  were  now  rapid  beyond  conception.  They 
passed  the  Alps,  gained  the  battle  of  Homano,  passed  the 
river  Tessino,  entered  Milan,  and  took  Pavia  and  Piacenza, 
the  former  of  which  furnished  them  with  stores  of  all  kinds 
in  abundance.  Soon  after  these  achievements,  the  French 
obtained  intelligence,  by  means  of  the  intercepted  corres- 
pondence of  the  Austrian  general,  Melas,  of  the  fate  of 
their  army  at  Genoa.  It  was  not  until  every  hope  of  suc- 
cour had  vanished,  and  fifteen  thousand  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Genoa  had  perished  from  absolute  hunger,  that  Mas- 
sena  consented  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  for  the  delivery 
of  the  place.  This  negotiation  was  concluded  on  the  4th 
of  May;  the  principle  aiticle  of  which  stated,  that  the 
army  of  Genoa,  to  the  amount  of  eight  thousand  one 
hundred  and  ten  men,  should  enter  France  by  the  way  of 
Nice,  and  the  rest  be  transported  by  sea  to  Antibes; 
that  no  one  should  be  held  reprehensible  for  any  office  he 
had  filled  under  the  republican  government;  that  it  should 
be  permitted  to  the  Genoese  and  other  Italian  inhabitants 
of  Genoa,  to  remove  themselves  and  their  effects  where 
they  might  think  proper;  and  that  ail  officers  made  pri- 
soners from  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  should  be 
permitted  to  return  to  France  on  their  parole. 

The  Austrian  general,  Otto,  with  thirty  battalions, 
quitted  Genoa,  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  French  army, 
which  was  marching  towards  Piedmont.  The  Austrians 
had  possession  of  Casteggio,  which  they  defended  with 
upwards  of  fifteen  thousand  men.  The  conflict  was 
dreadful,  and  victory  remained  for  a  long  time  doubtful. 
Casteggio  was  taken  and  retaken  several  times;  but  the 
Austrians  ultimately  gave  way,  leaving  behind  them  nearly 
three  thousand  dead  and  wounded,  aud  six  thousand  pri- 
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soners,  and  w  ere  pursued  by  the  French  as  far  as  Voghera. 
This  was  called  the  battle  of  Montchello. 

This  victory  Mas  only  the  preluJe  of  a  still  greater, 
obtained  a  few  days  after,  which  decided  the  fate  of  Italy. 
Unable  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  French  by  partial  de- 
tachments, General  Melas,  who  was  now  blockaded  in 
Piedmont,  assembled  the  whole  of  his  forces  between 
Alessandria  and  Tortona,  in  order  to  crush  the  enemy  by 
one  stroke,  or  open  himself  a  way  across  the  French  armv, 
to  join  the  Austrian  divisions  on  the  Mincio.  After  de- 
taching different  corps  fiom  the  main  army,  to  strengthen 
various  posts,  and  keep  the  passages  of  the  river,  Buo 
naparte,  with  the  remainder,  marched  to  meet  the  Aus- 
trians at  Alessandria;  the  French  accordingly  met  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  Austrians  at  St.  Julian's,  which  thev 
evacuated  to  take  post  at  Marengo;  from  this  post  they 
weie  also  driven,  and  then  retired  beyond  the  Bormida. 
The  French  were  at  first  surprised  at  seeing  the  Austrians 
abandon  a  situation  in  which  they  had  so  great  a  superiority 
of  numbers,  and  it  was  conjectured  that  they  had  the  in- 
tention either  of  passing  the  Po  or  the  Tessino,  or  of 
marching  by  the  territory  of  Genoa  and  Bobbio. 

But  w  hile  dispositions  were  making  to  frustrate  these 
attempts,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  French  was  attacked, 
and  the  Austiians,  by  the  display  of  their  forces,  discovered 
their  design  of  giving  battle.  The  troops  under  the  orders 
of  General  Victor  were  immediately  ranged  in  line  of 
battle  ;  a  part  formed  the  centre,  w  hich  occupied  the  village 
of  Marengo,  the  other  composed  the  left  wing,  which 
extended  to  the  Bormida,  and  General  Lanne's  division 
the  right  wing.  The  army,  formed  in  two  lines,  had  its 
wings  supported  by  a  heavy  body  of  cavalry. 

The  Austiians,  who  had  drawn  out  the  whole  of  their 
forces,  began  the  engagement  on  all  points.  The  centre 
of  the  French  was  soon  compelled  to  fall  back,  and  the 
Austrians  advanced  upon  Marengo.  A  dreadful  carnage 
followed  this  movement;  but  the  Austiians,  being  rein- 
forced, continued  to  advance,  and  gained  possession  of 
the  village.  Part  of  the  centre  of  the  French  gave  way, 
aud  fled  from  the  field  in  disorder.  The  right  wing  was 
attacked  by  two  lines  of  infantry,  which  marched  against 
it  with  a  formidable  artillery.  On  the  point  of  being 
flanked  by  a  considerable  body,  they  were  supported  for 
a  moment  by  a  brigade  of  dragoons  ;  but  the  retreat  of 
the  centre  obliged  it,  at  length,  to  follow  the  same  move- 
ment. Nothing  could  now  save  the  army  but  the  body  of 
reserve  under  General  Desaix.  This  division  was  not 
yet  ready  for  action  :  and  Buonaparte,  seeing  the  necessity 
of  gaining  time,  advanced  tow  ards  the  right  w  ing,  in  order  to 
retard  its  movement.  The  retreat,  however,  was  effected 
under  the  tire  of  eighty  pieces  of  artillery.  The  carnage 
was  again  dreadful ;  but  the  French  kept  their  ranks,  and 
those  that  fell  were  immediately  replaced  by  fresh  troops. 
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Victory  now  seemed  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  Aus- 
trians,  whose  numerous  cavalry  covered  the  plain,  sup- 
ported by  several  squadrons  of  light  artillery,  and  threat- 
ened to  turn  the  French  army.  It  was  at  this  critical  mo- 
ment that  the  grenadiers  of  the  consular  guard  marched 
to  support  the  right,  the  only  column  that  had  remained 
firm.  They  advanced  and  sustained  three  successive 
charges.  At  the  same  time  came  up  Monnier's  division, 
which  made  part  of  the  corps  de  reserve.  This  division 
was  ordered  to  attack  the  battalions  which  protected  the 
Austrian  cavalry,  part  of  which  were  in  pursuit  of  the 
centre  and  left  of  the  French.  At  the  plain  of  St.  Juliano, 
the  reserve  under  Desaix  was  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  sup- 
ported on  the  right  and  left  by  the  artillery,  under  Mar- 
mont,  and  by  the  cavalry,  under  Kellerman.  Behind  this 
corps  the  fugitives  of  the  left  and  centre  formed ;  the  pre- 
sence of  Buonaparte  re-animated  the  soldiers,  and,  at  four 
in  the  afternoon,  the  battle,  which  had  raged  for  seven 
hours,  was  about  to  recommence. 

The  Austrians,  secure  of  the  victory,  since  they  had 
routed  two-thirds  of  the  French  army,  and  were  about  to 
surround  the  remainder,  were  by  no  means  aware  that  one 
division  was  yet  unattacked.  They  had  improvidently 
wasted  their  strength,  and  scattered  their  battalions,  in 
the  eagerness  of  pursuit,  and  Buonaparte  perceived  the 
advantages  which  this  eagerness  gave  him.  Desaix,  at  the 
head  of  his  legion,  rushed  forwards  with  impetuosity  among 
the  victorious  battalions,  whom  he  charged  with  the  bay- 
onet. The  remainder  of  the  division  followed  this  move- 
ment, and  the  whole  army  immediately  advanced  to  the 
charge.  The  Austrians,  overwhelmed  with  astonishment 
at  this  sudden  explosion,  withdrew  their  artillery,  and  the 
infantry  began  to  give  way.  At  this  moment  Desaix  fell. 
The  loss  of  this  brave  officer,  instead  of  disconcerting, 
raised  the  ardour  of  the  troops  into  a  fury  to  avenge  his 
death.  The  bayonet,  which  had  driven  back  the  first  line 
of  the  Austrians,  could  not  pierce  the  second.  The  re- 
sistance of  the  Austrians  checked,  for  a  moment,  the 
French  in  their  career,  and  the  event  of  the  day  was  still 
doubtful;  but  its  fate  was  at  length  fixed  by  General 
Kellerman,  who,  ordering  a  charge  of  cavalry,  threw 
the  Austrians  into  disorder,  and  took  a  whole  division 
prisoners,  to  the  number  of  about  six  thousand  men, 
among  whom  were  several  generals,  and  all  the  staff- 
officers  J  '•  V;  J 
I  A  third  line  of  Austrian  infantry  yet  remained  as  a  corps 
de  reserve,  supported  by  the  rest  of  the  artillery,  and  the 
whole  of  the  cavalry.  Against  this  last  division  the  right 
wing  of  the  French  advanced,  with  the  grenadiers  of  the 
consular  guard,  and  part  of  the  reserve  under  Baudet,  and 
supported  by  the  artillery  under  the  command  of  Marmont. 
The  Austrian  line  still  held  its  ground ;  but  the  French 
cavalry,  under  Murat,  having  charged  the  Austrian  ca- 
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valry,  the  latter  gave  way  precipitately,  and  were  com» 
pletely  routed,  with  immense  carnage. 

The  next  day,  General  Melas,  finding  his  situation  no 
longer  tenable,  proposed  an  armistice,  which  was  accepted 
by  Buonaparte.  The  principal  conditions  of  this  armis- 
tice were,  the  free  passage  of  the  Austrians  into  the  terri- 
tory of  Mantua,  Tuscany,  and  Ancona,  and  the  surrender 
of  the  whole  of  Piedmont  and  Genoa  to  the  French.  The 
armistice,  which  was  concluded  for  Italy  alone,  was  to 
last  till  an  answer  could  be  returned  from  the  court  of 
Vienna. 

The  general  of  the  imperial  army  in  Germany  had  sought 
to  take  advantage  of  this  armistice  in  Italy,  to  stop  the 
progress  of  the  troops  under  Moreau;  but  the  French 
general  had  not  listened  to  the  proposition :  on  the  con- 
trary, finding  himself  in  possession  of  the  capital,  and  the 
principal  part  of  Bavaria,  Moreau  detached  Lacourbe  to- 
wards the  Tyrol,  to  seize  on  the  Voralberg  and  the  Grisons, 
and  form  a  junction  with  the  army  of  Italy.  The  offer  of 
a  suspension  of  arms  having  been  repeated,  and  Count 
St.  Julien  having  arrived  at  Paris,  in  the  mouth  of  July, 
with  proposals  for  peace,  as  was  supposed,  from  the  im- 
perial cabinet,  an  armistice  was  at  length  concluded  for 
the  armies  in  Germany,  leaving  the  posts  occupied  by  the 
respective  armies  for  the  line  of  demarcation. 

During  these  transactions,  news  arrived  in  Europe  of 
the  sudden  change  of  affairs  in  Egypt.  The  arrival  of 
the  troops,  according  to  the  terms  of  capitulation  agreed 
on  between  General  Kleber,  the  grand  vizir,  and  Sir 
Sydney  Smith,  had  been  daily  expected,  and  the  Isle  of 
Hyeres  had  been  designated  for  the  performance  of  qua- 
rantine. Not  any  doubt  had  been  entertained  but  the 
British  cabinet  would  assent  to  the  terms  agreed  on  and 
signed  by  the  plenipotentiary;  and  although  the  instructions 
which  Lord  Keith  had  received  and  transmitted  had  sus- 
pended this  hope,  the  grand  vizir  and  the  French  general 
still  remained  on  good  terms,  conceiving  that  the  British  ca- 
binet would  not  persevere  in  its  determination.  They  had 
even  concerted  provisionary  measures  ;  but  a  difficulty  look 
place  which  hindered  the  effect  of  those  reciprocal  dispo- 
sitions. The  grand  vizir,  already  master  of  Salahih,  Ca- 
tichobs,  Belbois,  Damietta,  a  part  of  the  Delta,  and  Upper 
Egypt,  evacuated  in  virtue  of  the  convention,  required  the 
French  to  deliver  up  to  him  the  citadel  of  Cairo,  of  which 
they  were  still  in  possession.  Kleber  refused  to  give  up 
the  only  fortified  place  which  was  left  him,  after  Alex- 
andria. His  refusal  was  notified  to  the  grand  vizir,  with 
his  determination  to  resume  hostilities ;  for  which  he  pre- 
pared his  army,  by  communicating  the  propositions  con- 
tained in  the  letter  of  Lord  Keith. 

The  French  were  equally  indignant  with  their  general, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  numbers  they  had 
to  combat,  and  the  difficulty  of  their  position,  being,  as  it 
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were,  surrounded,  the  republican  troops,  on  the  20th  of 
March,  at  break  of  day,  began  to  cannonade  the  Turkish 
advanced  posts  at  Maturia,  two  leagues  from  Cairo.  The 
grand  vizir  drew  out  his  army,  and  occupied  the  ground 
between  that  post  and  the  village  Elhauca.  The  French 
army,  consisting  of  about  fifteen  thousand  men,  compre- 
hending the  cavalry  on  dromedaries,  was  ranged  in  two 
lines,  and  extended  half  a  league  towards  Boulac,  with  its 
right  flanked  by  a  wood  of  palm-trees.  The  Turkish  ca- 
valry made  at  first  some  partial  attacks  on  the  French  in- 
fantry, but  without  much  effect.  The  Janissaries  op- 
posed to  the  left  wing  of  the  French  advanced  next,  and 
made  a  gallant  attack ;  but,  wanting  ammunition,  and  not 
being  well  seconded  by  their  artillery,  they  were  soon  com- 
pelled to  fall  back.  Towards  noon,  the  French  advanced 
on  the  whole  line  with  a  terrible  fire  of  artillery  and  mus- 
ketry :  this  brisk  attack  threw  the  Turks  into  disorder, 
and  the  whole  army,  consisting  of  forty  thousand  men, 
soon  took  flight  in  all  directions.  The  grand  vizir  with- 
drew to  his  camp,  but  was  forced  to  abandon  it  the  same 
day,  the  French  having  advanced  in  two  oblique  lines  to  cut 
off  his  retreat.  The  route  then  became  general.  Nineteen 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  part  of  the  camp,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors,  whose  loss  was  but  trivial,  as  they 
met  with  but  a  feeble  resistance.  The  loss  of  the  Turks 
was  about  eight  thousand  men  killed  or  wounded,  besides 
those  who  perished  in  the  desert.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
action,  Naron  Pacha  and  Murad  Bey  passed  the  rear  of 
the  republican  army,  by  Boulac,  into  Cairo,  where  they 
massacred  whatever  French  they  fouud,  and  slaughtered 
numbers  of  the  Greeks  and  Copts.  Kleber  returned  from 
pursuing  the  Turkish  army,  invested  the  city  of  Cairo, 
which  was  in  revolt  against  him,  and,  having  gained  pos- 
session of  it,  punished,  with  exemplary  severity,  the 
cruelties  which  had  been  exercised  against  the  partisans 
of  the  French. 

The  proposals  of  peace,  which  had  been  presented  at 
Paris,  in  the  month  of  July,  by  Count  St.  Julien,  had 
been  the  subject  of  frequent  negotiations  between  the 
French  cabinet  and  the  court  of  Vienna.  Whatever 
might  be  the  hopes  or  secret  views  of  that  court,  the  re- 
fusal of  the  ratification  of  preliminaries  was  intimated  in 
a  note  from  the  British  government,  which  insisted  that 
a  minister  should  be  sent  to  the  congress  at  Luneville, 
conjointly  with  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  emperor 

The  armies  of  France  and  Germany  were  now  pre- 
paring to  open  the  campaign  a  second  time.  The  changes 
that  had  been  made  in  the  latter,  as  the  generals  who  had 
served  in  the  last  campaign  had,  in  consequence  of  the 
late  defeat  by  the  French,  been  exchanged  for  others, 
boded  still  less  good  for  the  future.  The  dismission  of 
these  officers  was  followed  by  the  resignation  of  General 
Kinks,  commander  of  Vienna,  who  alleged  that  he  could 
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not  answer  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  capital,  since  the 
garrison  was  withdrawn  to  be  sent  to  the  army.  The 
situation  of  affairs,  however,  roused  the  court  to  a  seem- 
ing temporary  effort  of  personal  courage.  The  emperor 
signified  his  resolution  of  putting  himself,  with  his  bro- 
ther, the  Archduke  John,  at  the  head  of  the  army,  hoping 
that  this  example,  as  well  as  a  sense  of  general  danger, 
would  re-animate  the  courage  of  the  Germans,  and  engage 
the  subjects  of  the  empire  to  join  themselves  to  his  impe- 
rial majesty,  to  secure  an  honourable  peace. 

Agreeable  to  the  rescript  of  the  imperial  minister  to  the 
diet,  the  emperor  and  his  brother,  the  Archduke  John, 
repaired  to  the  army,  where  the  latter  entered  on  his  of- 
fice as  commander-in-chief.  On  his  arrival  in  this  qualitv, 
he  received  a  letter  from  General  Moreau,  which  had  just 
been  transmitted  from  Paris,  and  which  he  thus  literally 
transcribed: — "  Inform  the  general  who  commands  the 
Austrian  army,  that  the  emperor  refuses  to  ratify  the  pre- 
liminaries of  peace,  and  that  you  are  obliged  to  re-com- 
mence hostilities.  \  ou  may,  however,  agree  to  an  armis- 
tice of  a  month,  on  condition  that  places  of  security  be 
immediately  put  into  your  possession." 

General  Moreau  sent,  at  the  same  time,  an  officer  to 
state  the  terms  of  this  new  armistice,  or  notify  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  the  following  day.  A  nearer  re- 
view of  the  state  of  his  forces,  and  the  peremptory  de- 
mand of  General  Moreau,  induced  the  emperor  to  enter- 
tain more  pacific  sentiments ;  so  that  the  interview  be- 
tween the  Archduke  John  and  the  French  general,  La- 
home,  terminated  in  an  arrangement  for  another  armistice, 
which  included  the  armies  of  Italy  also,  and  was  to  ter- 
minate in  forty-five  days,  if  no  definitive  arrangements  took 
place  at  an  earlier  period.  The  treaty  was  signed  at 
Hohenlinden,  on  the  £0th  of  September. 

During  these  transactions  in  Germany,  a  negotiation 
for  peace  was  opened  at  London.  In  the  beginning  of 
August,  M.  Thugot,  the  prime-minister  at  Vienna,  had 
addressed  a  note  to  M.  Talleyrand,  in  which  he  sent,  by 
order  of  his  imperial  majesty,  an  invitation  to  the  First 
Consul  to  nominate  plenipotentiaries  to  treat  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty was  disposed  to  concur  in  this  negotiation,  as  had 
been  announced  in  a  note  of  Lord  Minto's,  the  English 
minister  at  Vienna.  Lord  Minto,  in  his  note,  declared 
that  his  Britannic  majesty  was  ready  to  send  his  plenipo- 
tentiaries to  treat  of  peace,  in  concert  with  the  emperor, 
as  soon  as  the  French  government  should  have  signified 
its  intention  of  entering  into  a  negotiation  with  the  cabinet 
of  St.  James's.  The  French  government  immediately 
despatched  to  M.  Otto,  commissary  for  the  exchange  of 
prisoners  in  England,  a  copy  of  the  propositions  made 
by  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  with  instructions  to  enter  into 
a  negotiation  with  the  English  ministry. 
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M.  Otto  communicated  his  instructions  to  Lord  Gren- 
Ville,  the  most  important  of  which  was,  that  he  was  au- 
thorised to  propose  and  conclude  a  general  armistice  be- 
tween the  armies  and  fleets  of  the  states  implicated  in  the 
treaty.  Lord  Grenville  named  Captain  George  to  treat 
with  M.  Otto.  The  commissioners  met  on  the  28th  of 
August;  but  the  result  of  this  negotiation  was  unfavour- 
able to  peace,  as  the  proposal  of  the  naval  armistice  was 
totally  rejected  on  the  part  of  the  British  cabinet,  and  as 
peremptorily  insisted  on  by  the  French  government;  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  English  ministers  declared  of- 
ficially to  M.  Otto,  that  all  further  discussion  on  the  point 
was  superfluous.  The  rupture  of  this  negotiation  was 
followed  by  that  of  the  continental  armistice,  which  had 
only  given  time  to  the  belligerent  powers  to  recruit  their 
forces,  in  order  to  renew  the  contest. 

The  winter-campaign  opened  in  November,  and  the 
Austrians  gained  some  advantages,  which  emboldened 
them  to  abandon  their  strong  position  on  the  river  Inn, 
where  they  might  have  made  a  long  resistance.  Leaving 
this  position,  they  marched  upon  the  army  of  the  French, 
stationed  near  the  village  of  Ilohenlinden.  Moreau,  who 
had  waited  for  them  in  the  position  he  had  taken,  met  the 
attack  as  if  he  had  intended  only  to  remain  on  the  defen- 
sive ;  and  this  hesitation  in  the  French  general  was  con- 
strued by  the  Austrians  into  a  disinclination  to  come  to  a 
decisive  action  :  but  this  error  was  not  of  long  duration. 
While  the  Austrians,  confident  of  compelling  the  French 
to  abandon  the  field,  were  endeavouring  to  force  Moreau 
to  some  determinate  purpose,  they  were  astonished  to  find 
a  French  division  in  their  rear,  led  on  by  Richepanse  and 
Decaer.  This  moment  of  hesitation  in  the  Austrian  army 
was  the  signal  for  attack:  the  French  generals,  Grenier 
and  Ney,  poured  down  their  divisions  on  the  Austrian 
Jines,  and  met  half  way  those  of  Richepanse  and  Decaer. 
These  last  divisions,  having  innumerable  obstacles  to 
encounter,  had  performed  prodigies  of  valour.  Riche- 
panse, cut  off  from  the  rest  of  his  division,  without 
looking  behind  him,  had  marched  with  five  or  six  bat- 
talions into  the  midst  of  the  Austrians.  The  imperial 
army,  surprised,  broken,  and  overwhelmed,  endeavoured 
to  retreat,  but,  ingulphed  in  defiles  and  woods,  and  sur- 
rounded by  enemies,  not  a  mode  of  escaping  or  rallying 
presented  itself,  and,  in  the  space  of  a  league  and  a  half, 
the  carnage  was  tremendous.  The  centre  of  the  Austrian 
army  had  disappeared  or  perished.  The  defeat  of  the 
centre  drew  on  eventually  that  of  the  wings.  The 
French  remained  masters  of  the  field,  with  eighty  pieces 
of  cannon,  two  hundred  caissons,  and  ten  thousand  pri- 
soners. 

This  victory  was  decisive  of  the  campaign  in  favour  of 
the  French  ;  and  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden,  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Inn,  had  thrown  not  only  the  court  of  Vienna, 
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but  the  capital  also,  into  the  greatest  confusion;  and,  in 
proportion  to  the  presumption  of  the  former,  was  now  its 
terror  and  dread  of  seeing  the  French  soon  at  the  gates. 
One  resource  was  yet  left,  since  that  of  arms  had  proved 
fruitless;  and  of  that  the  imperial  court  was  sufficiently 
prudent,  at  this  crisis,  to  take  advantage. 

Prince  Charles,  who  had  been  dismissed  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign, 
and  who  had  been  sent  into  honourable  exile,  as  governor 
of  Bohemia,  because  he  had  freely  expressed  his  opinion 
respecting  the  events  of  the  war,  was  once  more  resorted 
to,  as  the  saviour  of  his  country.  The  court  had  flattered 
itself  that  his  presence  and  efforts  would  again  establish 
an  equilibrium  of  force  with  the  French,  and  retrieve  the 
affairs  of  the  imperial  army.  This  charm,  however,  was 
now  dissolved  :  the  prince,  though  ardently  beloved  by 
the  army,  found  that  the  soldiers  of  every  rank  hailed  his 
return,  not  as  the  hero  who  was  to  lead  them  to  victory, 
but  only  as  the  herald  of  peace.  The  archduke,  with 
whatever  hopes  he  might  have"  flattered  himself  at  the 
moment  of  his  recall,  saw,  on  his  arrival  at  the  army, 
how  utterly  these  hopes  were  destitute  of  foundation. 
Before,  however,  he  decided  on  making  a  submission, 
which,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  French  army  and 
his  own,  he  presumed  must  be  almost  unconditional,  he 
resolved  on  making  a  final  attempt.  This  attempt  was 
unsuccessful ;  the  Austrians  met  with  a  severe  defeat,  and, 
after  losing  seven  or  eight  thousand  men,  withdrew  in 
disorder  behind  the  Ens.  This  new  event  convinced  the 
imperial  cabinet  of  the  truth  of  what  the  archduke  had 
repeated  in  his  correspondence  from  the  time  of  his  recall, 
that  there  was  no  safety  for  the  Austrian  monarchy,  but 
in  peace,  at  any  rate;  since,  in  the  space  of  twenty  days, 
the  army  had  lost  seventy  leagues  of  ground,  twenty-five 
thousand  prisoners,  fifteen  thousand  killed  or  wounded, 
one  hundred  and  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  immense 
magazines  of  every  description;  while  the  enemy  was  in 
a  position  to  dictate  orders  to  the  capital.  An  armistice 
was  therefore  offered,  on  the  27th  of  December,  and  ac- 
cepted by  Moreau,  on  condition  that  peace  should  imme- 
diately follow  this  third  cessation  of  hostilities.  A  con- 
vention was  soon  after  agreed  on  for  the  same  purpose  in 
Italy,  between  the  Generals  Bellegarde  and  Brune ;  by 
which  the  Austrians  ceded  to  the  French  the  fortified 
places  they  had  left  behind  them  untaken,  including  Man- 
tua, which  was  given  up  by  the  subsequent  convention  of 
Luneville. 

At  the  close  of  this  year,  a  plan  was  formed  for  the 
assassination  of  the  First  Consul,  whose  usurpation  had 
procured  him  many  enemies.  This  plan  was  concerted 
to  be  carried  into  execution  by  means  of  gun-powder,  and 
the  construction  of  what  the  French  have  termed  the 
infernal  machine.    This  machine  was  a  barrel  filled  with 
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gunpowder,  in  which  was  inserted  a  match,  so  as  to  cause 
the  explosion  at  a  calculated  moment.  This  barrel,  placed 
in  a  cart,  was  drawn  into  the  Rue  Nicaise,  in  the  evening 
of  the  24th  of  December,  when  it  was  known  the  Chief 
Consul  intended  to  be  at  the  opera.    The  Rue  Nicaise 
being  a  narrow  street,  leading  from  the  Thuilleries  to  the 
opera,  and  in  sight  of  the  former,  it  was  judged  that  he 
would  pass  through  it  at  a  ceitain  time  after  he  had  as- 
cended his  carriage  ;  but,  lest  the  velocity  of  his  horses 
and  the  burning  of  the  match  should  not  keep  pace  toge- 
ther, the  cart  with  the  machine  was  so  placed  as  to  em- 
barrass the  passage.    The  coachman,  however,  had  the 
address,  in  driving  through  the  street,  to  pass  the  cart 
which  was  meant  to  obstruct  his  passage,  and  the  consul 
and  his  suite  had  reached  another  street  before  the  explo- 
sion took  place,  which  proved  destructive  to  those  who 
w  ere  in  its  neighbourhood,  killing  some,  wounding  others, 
and  shattering  the  buildings  to  their  foundations. 

This  attempt  was  at  first  attributed  to  the  royalists, 
but  it  was  soon  agreed  that  none  were  capable  of  con- 
ceiving or  putting  it  into  execution  but  the  Jacobins.  An 
exemplary  punishment  was,  therefore,  deemed  necessary; 
and  those  who  tirst  suffered  for  this  act  were  two  indi- 
viduals, in  whose  possession  were  found  a  barrel  of  pow- 
der and  some  fire-work  machinery,  and  of  these  not  being 
able  to  give  a  satisfactory  account,  they  were  sentenced 
to  be  shot.  The  further  researches  of  the  prefect  of  the 
police  led  to  a  conclusion  that  it  was  decidedly  a  jacobin 
conspiracy  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  a  party  was  arrested 
to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two ;  and,  though 
there  was  not  any  specific  charge  against  these  individuals, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  convict  them  by  a  regular  form 
of  trial,  they  were,  by  an  act  of  the  police,  sent  into 
exile. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  negotiations  at  Luneville  were 
carried  on  with  extraordinary  despatch.  The  French 
army,  by  the  convention  of  the  late  armistice,  in  posses- 
sion of  part  of  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  within  thirty  leagues  of  the  capital,  and  masters 
of  the  whole  of  Italy,  gave  the  republic  a  decided  pre- 
ponderance with  respect  to  the  conditions  of  peace,  which 
were  rather  dictated  than  discussed.  By  this  treaty,  the 
emperor  ratified,  in  a  more  formal  manner,  the  cession  of 
the  Belgic  provinces,  renounced  by  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio.  The  whole  of  the  country  on  the  left  side  of 
the  Rhine,  forming  the  four  new  departments,  and  which 
had  been  hitherto  governed  by  the  French,  the  cession  of 
which  had  been  stipulated  for  at  the  congress  of  Radstadt, 
was  given  up;  so  that  henceforth  the  Rhine,  from  Swit- 
zerland to  Holland,  should  form  the  limits  of  the  German 
empire,  and  of  the  French  republic.  In  Italy,  the  pos- 
session of  the  imperial  fiefs  was  confirmed  to  the  Ligu- 
rian  republic  ;  and  the  Cisalpine,  which  ended  at  the  river 
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Mirren,  was  enlarged  to  the  banks  of  the  Adige,  including 
Verona. 

In  virtue  of  these  and  other  cessions,  the  emperor  was 
permitted  to  retain  Istria,  Dalmatia,  the  Venetian  Islands 
in  the  Adriatic  depending  on  those  countries,  and  the 
state  of  Venice,  as  far  as  the  Adige.  Such  were  the 
principal  articles  of  this  treaty,  which  was  declared  to  be 
made  in  common  with  the  Swiss,  Dutch,  Cisalpine,  and 
Ligurian  republics.  It  was  signed  at  Luneville  on  the  3d 
of  February,  1801,  by  Count  Cobentzel  on  the  part  of 
the  emperor,  and  Joseph  Buonaparte  on  the  part  of  the 
French  republic. 

On  the  11th  of  January,  Mr.  Pitt  gave  in  his  resigna- 
tion to  his  majesty,  which  was  immediately  followed  by 
that  of  Lord  Grenville,  Earl  Spencer,  the  lord-chancellor, 
Mr.  Dundas,  and  Mr.  Windham.     It  was  some  time  be- 
fore the  new  ministerial  arrangements  were  definitively 
settled ;  but,  at  length,  they  were  announced  as  follow : 
Mr.  Addington  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  Lord  Eldon  was  nominated 
to  the  office  of  lord  high-chancellor ;  Lord  St.  Vincent 
to  that  of  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  ;  Lord  Ilawkes- 
bury  to  that  of  secretary  of  state  for  the  foreign  depart- 
ment ;  Lord  Pelham  to  that  of  secretary  of  state  for  the 
home-department;  and  Colonel  Vorke  to  that  of  secre- 
tary at  war.    Lord  Eldon  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Richard 
Pepper  Arden,  w  ho  was  created  Lord  Alvanley,  as  chief 
justice  of  the  common  pleas;  and  Mr.  Addington  by 
Sir  John  Mitford,  as  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons: 
Sir  William  Grant  was  made  master  of  the  rolls;  and  Mr. 
Law  and  Mr.  Perceval,  attorney  and  solicitor  generals. 
But  before  the  new  ministers  could  regularly  enter  upon 
their  respective  offices,  and  before  their  appointment  was 
announced  in  the  Gazette,  his  majesty  was  seized,  in  the 
month  of  February,  with  an  alarming  illness,  and  con- 
tinued so  far  indisposed,  as  to  be  unable  to  transact  public 
business  till  the  middle  of  the  month  of  March.  Until 
that  period,  therefore,  the  former  ministers  continued  to 
hold  the  reins  of  government,  with  the  exception  of  Lord 
St.  Vincent  and  Lord  Hawkesbury,  who  had  been  iu- 
ducted  into  office  previous  to  his  majesty's  indisposition. 

On  the  22d  of  January,  the  imperial  parliament  was 
opened  by  commission,  and  the  lord-chancellor  informed 
the  Commons,  that  they  should  proceed  to  the  election  of 
a  speaker,  when  they  made  choice  of  Mr.  Addington, 
who  had  not  yet  received  the  appointment  already  noticed. 
The  parliament,  after  this,  adjourned  to  the  2d  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  on  that  day  was  opened  by  a  speech  from  his 
majesty  in  person.  Motions  were  repeatedly  made  in 
both  houses,  during  the  course  of  the  session,  for  the 
investigation  of  the  conduct  of  administration,  and  as 
repeatedly  negatived  by  very  considerable  majorities. 
A  vacancy  having  occurred  in  the  representation  of  th 
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borough  of  Old  Sarum,  the  Rev.  John  Home  Tooke  was 
appointed  its  representative  by  the  proprietor,  Lord  Camel- 
ford.  Mr.  Tooke  had  no  sooner  taken  the  oaths  at  the 
table,  than  Lord  Temple  gave  notice  that  he  should  move 
for  his  expulsion.  The  matter  was  deferred,  from  various 
causes,  till  the  6th  of  May,  and,  during  the  interval,  a  com- 
mittee had  been  appointed  to  inspect  precedents,  and  re- 
port on  the  case.  On  that  day,  Lord  Temple  brought 
forward  his  motion,  and,  in  its  support,  entered  very 
ably  into  a  minute  and  historical  deduction  of  facts  re- 
lative to  the  rights  of  the  clergy,  and  their  claims  to  a  seat 
in  parliament.  Mr.  Tooke  adduced  many  cogent  argu- 
ments to  establish  his  right  to  a  seat,  in  which  he  was 
supported  by  Messrs.  Erskine,  Fox,  and  Grey ;  and  op- 
posed by  Sir  William  Scott  and  the  attorney  and  soli- 
citor-general. The  motion  was  then  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  forty-one. 

In  consequence  of  the  notice  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  a  bill  was  introduced,  declaring  the  clergy  in- 
eligible to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  no  debate 
of  importance  took  place  till  the  second  reading  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  on  the  Jothof  June,  when  Lord  Thur- 
lovv  cited  various  legal  authorities,  decidedly  against  the 
bill,  and  was  followed,  in  similar  arguments,  by  the  Lords 
Moiia,  Carlisle,  and  Holland.  The  bill,  however,  was 
strenuously  supported  by  the  lord-chancellor,  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  and  other  noble  lords ;  and,  being  read  a 
second  time,  was  afterwards  passed  into  a  law.  The 
suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act  was  moved  and  car- 
ried in  both  houses,  according  to  annual  custom  for  several 
years  past ;  as  was  the  bill  for  the  continuance  of  martial 
law  in  Ireland.  This  measure  was  also  followed  by  the 
introduction  of  a  bill  of  indemnity  in  favour  of  the  late 
administration,  which,  after  some  debate,  passed  both 
houses. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  the  session  was  terminated  by  com- 
mission, his  majesty  being  absent  at  Weymouth.  The 
lord-chancellor  addressed  the  two  houses  in  an  appropriate 
speech.  He  noticed,  with  some  exultation,  the  late  vic- 
tories; and  added,  that  they  derived  peculiar  value  in  his 
majesty's  estimation,  fiom  their  tendency  to  facilitate  the 
restoration  of  peace. 

Notwithstanding  the  import  of  this  address,  however, 
peace  with  France,  at  this  time,  appeared  more  imprac- 
ticable than  at  any  former  period  of  the  war.  The  dis- 
gust excited  by  the  rejection  of  Buonaparte's  overture, 
on  his  assuming  the  government  of  France,  was  heightened 
by  the  breach  of  a  treaty  concluded  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
by  an  order  issued  for  seizing  the  fishing-boats  off  the 
French  coast:  besides,  France  was  now  strengthened  by 
the  alliance  of  Russia ;  and  a  formidable  confederacy  of 
the  maritime  powers  of  the  north  threatened  serious  in- 
jury to  the  naval  empire  of  Great  Britain. 

1j3.       vol.  ii. 
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To  prevent  the  active  co-operation  of  Denmark  with 
the  designs  of  Russia,  a  considerable  armament  was  fitted 
out  in  the  British  ports,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Hyde 
Parker  and  Lord  Nelson.  When  this  fleet  arrived  at  Co- 
penhagen, about  the  middle  of  March,  the  Danes  seemed 
to  have  made  very  formidable  dispositions.  The  attack 
was  made  by  a  division  of  the  British  fleet,  under  Lord 
Nelson,  consisting  of  twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  four 
frigates.  After  a  very  severe  engagement*  an  end  was 
put  to  the  contest,  by  Lord  Nelson's  spontaneously  offer- 
ing a  cessation  of  arms.  After  the  battle,  it  appeared 
that  the  Danes  had  lost  eighteen  ships,  among  which  were 
seven  old  men  of  war  of  the  line,  fitted  out  for  that  par- 
ticular occasion.  Lord  Nelson  next  proceeded  to  ap- 
proach Copenhagen,  into  which  some  bombs  were  thrown  ; 
but  an  attack  on  the  city  was  prevented  by  a  flag  of  truce, 
which  was  sent  on  board  Lord  Nelson's  ship;  and  an 
armistice  was  soon  after  concluded  by  Sir  Hyde  Parker 
with  the  Danish  court. 

On  the  19di  of  April,  the  British  fleet  appeared  off 
the  entrance  of  Carlscrona,  a  port  in  Sweden,  and  the 
admiral  acquainted  the  governor,  that  the  court  of  Den- 
mark having  concluded  an  armistice,  by  which  the  dispute 
with  the  court  of  St.  James's  had  been  accommodated, 
he  was  directed  to  require  an  explicit  answer  from  his 
Swedish  majesty,  relative  to  his  design  of  pursuing  or 
abandoning  the  hostile  measures  he  had  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Russia.  An  official  answer  to  this  demand  was 
communicated  from  the  King  of  Sweden  to  Sir  Hyde 
Parker,  intimating  that  his  Swedish  majesty  would  not 
fail  to  fulfil  the  engagements  entered  into  with  his  allies; 
but  that  he  would  not  refuse  to  listen  to  equitable  propo- 
sals made  by  deputies  vested  with  proper  authority  to  re- 
gulate the  matters  in  dispute. 

The  termination  of  this  contest  is  not,  in  fact,  to  be 
attributed  either  to  the  battle  of  Copenhagen,  or  to  the 
victorious  progress  of  the  British  fleet ;  but  to  an  event 
which  had  just  before  taken  place,  which  produced  an 
almost  instantaneous  revolution  in  the  politics  of  the  north. 
On  the  23d  of  March,  the  Emperor  Paul,  whose  actions 
had  long  bordered  on  insanity,  suddenly  expired.  Re- 
specting the  cause  and  manner  of  his  death,  a  cautious 
silence  was  maintained  in  Russia :  but  it  has  been  fully 
ascertained  that  he  met  the  fate  which  he  had  provoked 
by  his  absurd  and  tyrannical  conduct. 

His  eldest  son,  Alexander,  who  succeeded  him,  acted 
with  a  moderation  which  formed  a  contrast  to  the  hasty 
violence  of  his  predecessor.  The  claim  on  Malta  was 
relinquished.  Soon  after,  a  cessation  of  arms,  and  the 
general  outline  of  a  pacific  accommodation,  were  agreed 
on  between  the  Russian  court  and  Sir  Hyde  Parker;  and 
Lord  St.  Helen's  was  despatched  from  the  court  of  St. 
James's  with  full  powers  to  terminate  the  dispute.  In 
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the  mean  time,  the  embargo  on  the  British  ships  detained 
in  the  ports  of  Russia  was  taken  off;  and  this  honourable 
conduct  was  answered  by  a  correspondent  liberality  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain.  Under  these  favourable  au- 
spices the  negotiation  commenced,  and,  from  such  ap- 
pearances, it  was  natural  to  conclude  that  each  party  would 
be  disposed  to  make  some  concessions ;  and  such,  in  fact, 
was  the  result.  Thus,  by  the  dissolution  of  this  confe- 
deracy, one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  a  peace  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  French  government  was  removed. 

In  consequence  of  the  rupture  of  the  treaty  negotiated 
between  General  Kleber  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  a  con- 
siderable force  had  been  sent  out  from  Great  Britian, 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Lord  Keith  and  General 
Abercrombie,  which,  after  unexpected  delays,  arrived  off 
Alexandria  on  the  1st  of  March.  The  following  day,  the 
fleet  made  sail  for  the  Bay  of  Aboukir,  and  anchored 
there.  Until  the  7th,  the  sea  ran  so  high,  that  the  disem- 
barkation could  not  be  effected  ;  but,  on  that  day,  the 
first  division  effected  their  landing,  in  the  face  of  a  body 
6f  French,  who  were  evidently  aware  of  their  design,  and 
were  posted  in  force,  with  considerable  advantages  of 
position.  The  front  of  the  disembarkation  was  narrow, 
and  a  hill,  which  commanded  the  whole,  appeared  almost 
inaccessible ;  yet  the  British  troops  ascended  the  emi- 
nence under  a  severe  fire  of  grape-shot,  with  the  utmost 
intrepidity,  and  compelled  the  French  to  retire,  leaving 
behind  them  several  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  number  of 
horses.  The  troops  which  landed  on  the  8th  advanced 
three  miles  the  same  day  ;  and,  on  the  12th,  the  whole 
army  moved  forward,  and  came  within  sight  of  the  French, 
who  were  advantageously  formed  on  a  ridge,  with  their 
left  to  the  canal  of  Alexandra,  and  their  right  towards 
the  sea. 

It  was  resolved  to  commence  the  attack  on  the  18th  ; 
and  with  this  view  the  British  army  marched  in  two  lines 
by  the  left,  in  order  to  turn  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy. 
The  attack  was  in  some  measure  anticipated  by  the  French, 
and  they  descended  from  the  heights  on  which  they  were 
formed,  and  attacked  the  leading  brigades  of  both  lines. 
The  British  troops  were  therefore  obliged  to  change  their 
position,  which  was  done  with  the  greatest  precision,  and 
the  rest  of  the  army  immediately  followed  their  example. 
After  an  obstinate  conflict,  victory  declared  in  favour  of 
the  British  troops,  though  not  till  they  had  sustained  a 
considerable  loss.  The  loss  of  the  French  must  of  course 
have  been  also  very  severe. 

The  British  army  vigorously  followed  up  their  suc- 
cesses; and,  on  the  21st  of  March,  a  still  more  decisive 
battle  was  fought,  about  four  miles  distant  from  Alex- 
andria. It  commenced  before  day-light  in  the  morning, 
by  a  false  attack  on  the  left  of  the  English,  under  Major- 
general  Craddock,  in  which  the  French  were  repulsed. 
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But  the  most  vigorous  efforts  of  the  enemy  were  directed 
to  the  right  of  the  English  army,  which  they  endeavoured, 
by  every  possible  means,  to  turn.  The  attack,  on  that 
point,  was  begun  with  great  impetuosity  by  the  French 
infantry,  supported  by  a  strong  body  of  cavalry,  who 
charged  in  column.  The  contest  was  remarkably  ob- 
stinate. The  French  were  twice  repulsed,  and  their  ca- 
valry were  repeatedly  mixed  with  the  British  infantry ; 
but  at  length  gave  way  altogether.  While  this  was  passing 
on  the  right,  the  French  attempted  to  penetrate  the  centre 
of  the  British  army  with  a  column  of  infantry,  who  were 
also  repulsed,  and  compelled  to  retreat.  A  corps  of  light 
troops  now  advanced,  supported  by  infantry  and  cavalry, 
to  keep  in  check  the  left  of  the  English,  which  was  the 
weakest  of  the  whole  line ;  but  all  their  efforts  were  un- 
availing, and  the  British  forces  remained  masters  of  the 
field.  The  loss  on  our  side,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  amounted  to  upwards  of  one  thousand  live  hun- 
dred ;  that  of  the  French  was  estimated  at  about  three  thou- 
sand, j 

The  severest  loss  which  the  British  experienced  on  this 
occasion  was  that  of  their  gallant  commander,  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie.  Being  destined  to  the  profession  of  arms, 
the  first  commission  he  bore  was  that  of  a  cornet  in  the 
third  regiment  of  dragoon-guards.  By  successive  grada- 
tions he  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel ;  and,  about 
the  commencement  of  the  American  war,  was  made  co- 
lonel of  the  one  hundred  and  third,  or  King's  Irish  regi- 
ment of  infantry.  In  the  year  1787,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  major-general.  Early  in  the  war  with  the 
French  republic,  he  was  employed  on  the  continent.  He 
commanded  the  advanced  guard  in  the  action  on  the 
heights  of  Gateau,  and  conducted  the  march  of  the  guards 
from  Deventer  to  Oldensaal,  in  the  retreat  of  the  British 
troops,  in  1791.  In  the  following  years,  till  1797,  he 
was  engaged  as  commander-in-chief  in  most  of  the  sue- 
cessful  enterprises  of  the  British  in  the  West-Indies.  On 
his  return  to  Europe,  he  received  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general,  and  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  forces 
in  Ireland.  In  this  situation  his  conduct  was  truly  meri- 
torious. In  the  expedition  to  Holland,  he  displayed  his 
military  talents  in  such  a  manner,  as  even  to  excite  the 
reluctant  praises  of  the  hostile  generals.  In  the  battle 
near  Alexandria,  just  described,  which  was  won  chiefly 
by  his  excellent  arrangements,  he  received  a  wound,  of 
which  he  died  on  the  28th  of  March.  His  modesty  is 
allowed  to  have  been  equal  to  his  talents ;  and,  while  he 
was  regarded  as  a  strict  disciplinarian,  he  had  the  singular 
felicity  of  always  conciliating  the  esteem  of  his  soldiers. 
In  the  same  action,  General  Moore  was  also  dangerously 
wounded.  The  French  General  Roize  was  left  dead  ou 
the  field,  and  Generals  Lanusse  and  Rodet  afterwards  died 
of  'heir  wounds. 
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After  the  death  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  General 
Hutchinson  assumed  the  chief  command  of  the  British 
forces,  and  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  towards  Alexandria, 
where  the  principal  force  of  the  enemy  was  concentrated. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  town  and  castle  of  Rosetta  were 
taken  by  a  division  of  the  British  army,  under  Colonel 
Spencer,  aided  by  a  body  of  Turks.  The  French  garri- 
son, amounting  to  eight  hundred  men,  made  but  a  feeble 
resistance,  and  retired  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile. 

During  these  occurrences  in  the  vicinity  of  Alexandria, 
Admiral  Blanket,  with  a  considerable  force  from  the 
East-Indies,  effected  a  landing  at  Suez.  The  admiral 
was  separated  from  the  rest  of  his  squadron  in  the  dan- 
gerous and  difficult  passage  of  the  Red  Sea ;  but,  before 
the  end  of  April,  he  was  joined  by  large  reinforcements, 
under  the  command  of  General  Baird,  Colonels  Welles- 
ley,  Murray,  and  other  distinguished  officers. 

Early  in  May,  a  force  was  detached  for  the  reduction  of 
Cairo,  which,  next  to  Alexandria,  was  an  important  object 
with  the  allies.  On  the  9th  of  that  month,  General 
Hutchinson,  with  four  thousand  British,  and  an  equal 
number  of  Turks,  attacked  the  enemy  near  Rahmanieh. 
The  French  were  driven  in,  and,  during  the  night,  re- 
treated towards  Cairo,  leaving  a  small  garrison  at  Rah- 
manieh, which,  on  the  following  day,  surrendered  to  the 
victors.  About  the  same  time,  a  body  of  Freuch  and 
Copts,  who  had  moved  forward  from  Cairo  to  attack  the 
Turks,  were  defeated  by  the  grand  vizir,  who  was  essen- 
tially assisted  by  Colonel  Murray. 

General  Hutchinson,,  on  his  arrival  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cairo,  found  the  works  greatly  extended,  though  the  gar- 
rison did  not  exceed  four  or  five  thousand  men.  The 
Captain  Pacha,  at  the  same  time,  invested  Gizeh,  a  sub- 
urb of  Cairo,  on  the  left  canal  of  the  Nile;  and  the 
grand  vizir  took  a  position  within  cannon-shot  of  the  city. 
Thus  invested  an  every  side,  the  garrison,  on  the  22d,  sent 
a  Hag  of  truce  to  the  British  general,  offering  to  treat  for 
the  evacuation  of  the  city,  upon  certain  conditions.  After 
a  negotiation  of  several  days,  the  surrender  was  finally 
agreed  upon,  in  a  convention  of  twenty-one  articles  ;  the 
substance  of  which  was,  that  the  French  army  at  Cairo, 
and  its  dependencies,  should  be  conveyed  in  ships  of  the 
allied  powers,  and  at  their  expense,  together  with  their 
baggage,  arms,  -  ammunition,  and  other  effects,  to  the 
nearest  French  ports  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  of  this 
convention  the  French  General  Menou  was  at  libertj-^to 
avail  himself.  These  terms  were  precisely  the  same  as 
those  which  were  agreed  upon  between  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
and  General  Kleber,  which  the  late  ministry  rejected. 
The  final  conquest  of  Egypt  followed  soon  after,  and  Ge- 
neral Menou  accepted  the  conditions  of  the  convention 
of  Cairo  for  himself  and  the  troops  under  his  command. 

The  dissolution  of  the  northern  confederacy,  and  the 
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successes  in  Egypt,  had  now  removed  the  most  powerful 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  peace  with  France ;  and  the  British 
administration  embraced  the  opportunity  which  these  cir- 
cumstances presented.  A  negotiation  was,  accordingly, 
carried  on  between  Lord  Hawkesbury  and  M.  Otto ;  and, 
by  the  preliminary  articles,  which  were  signed  at  London 
on  the  1st  of  October,  by  the  former  on  the  part  of 
his  Britannic  majesty,  and  by  the  latter  on  the  part  of  the 
French  republic,  Great  Britain  agreed  to  the  restoration 
of  all  her  conquests,  the  island  of  Trinadad  and  the  Dutch 
possessions  in  Ceylon  excepted.  The  island  of  Malta 
was  to  be  evacuated  by  the  British  troops,  and  restored  to 
the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  Egypt  was  to  be 
restored  to  the  Ottoman  Porte.  The  territory  of  Por- 
tugal was  to  be  maintained  in  its  integrity ;  and  the  French 
were  to  evacuate  the  territories  of  Rome  and  Naples. 
The  republic  of  the  Seven  Islands  was  to  be  recognised 
by  France.  The  fishery  at  Newfoundland  was  to  be  esta- 
blished on  its  former  basis  ;  and,  finally,  plenipotentiaries 
were  to  be  named  by  the  contracting  parties,  to  repair 
to  Amiens,  to  proceed  with  the  formation  of  a  defini- 
tive treaty,  in  concert  with  the  allies  of  the  contracting 
parties. 

The  plenipotentiaries  named  by  the  said  parties  were 
the  following: — On  the  part  of  the  French  republic,  Jo- 
seph Buonaparte  ;  on  the  part  of  the  united  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Marquis  Cornwallis ;  on  the 
part  of  the  King  of  Spain,  Don  Azara ;  and  on  the  part 
of  the  Batavian  republic,  the  Baron  Schimmelpenninck. 
After  a  conference  held  statedly  at  Amiens,  from  the 
month  of  October,  1801,  to  the  month  of  March,  1802, 
the  treaty,  conformable  to  the  preliminaries,  was  signed 
by  the  respective  plenipotentiaries,  on  the  27th  of  March; 
and  thus,  at  length,  was  terminated  a  war  that  had  been 
attended  with  an  unparalleled  profusion  of  blood  and 
treasure. 

The  blessings  of  peace,  however,  were  of  short  dura- 
tion, owing  to  the  perfidy  and  unbounded  ambition  of  the 
French  government ;  which  imposed  the  most  severe  re- 
strictions upon  British  commerce,  and  refused  to  restore 
some  vessels  captured  in  India  after  the  signature  of  the 
preliminaries.  At  the  same  time,  the  navies  of  Spain  and 
Holland  were  held  at  the  disposal  of  the  First  Consul ; 
numerous  persons  were  landed  in  different  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  under  the  name  of  commercial  com- 
missioners, but  who  were,  in  reality,  military  officers,  au- 
thorised to  procure  surveys  of  certain  places  :  and  the  re- 
port of  Colonel  Sebastian's  mission  to  Egypt  contained 
the  most  malignant  calumnies  against  the  British  officers 
who  commanded  in  that  quarter. 

Some  official  papers,  presented  to  the  British  ministry, 
arraigning  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  England,  and  de- 
manding that  the  French  princes,  and  other  emigrants, 
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should  be  dismissed  from  ihe  protection  of  his  Britannic 
majesty,  afl'orded  just  ground  for  a  suspicion  that  Buona- 
parte wished  to  interfere  and  gain  an  ascendancy  in  our 
domestic  concerns,  as  he  had  previously  done  with  respect 
to  Holland,  Spain,  and  other  countries.  And  the  annex- 
ation to  France  of  the  territories  of  Piedmont,  Parma, 
Placentia,  and  the  Isle  of  Elba,  together  with  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  in  direct  violation  of  the 
treaty  of  Luneville,  exhibited  in  striking  colours  the  insa- 
tiable rapacity  of  the  French  government. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  possession  of  Malta 
became  a  subject  of  contention,  and  a  peremptory  demand 
was  made  for  its  immediate  evacuation ;  while  the  British 
ministry  were  insolently  told,  in  an  official  document,  that 
their  country  was  unable  to  contend  single-handed  with 
France. 

At  this  crisis  very  considerable  preparations  were  made 
in  the  ports  of  Fiance  and  Holland,  which  excited  the 
attention  of  the  English  ministry,  and  induced  his  majesty, 
on  the  8th  of  March,  1S03,  to  make  a  communication  on 
the  subject  to  both  houses  of  parliament;  and,  two  days 
afterwards,  a  second  message  imported  the  necessity  of 
calling  out  and  embodying  the  militia,  or  such  part  there- 
of as  his  majesty  might  think  proper  for  the  defence  and 
safety  of  his  dominions. 

A  long  and  protracted  correspondence  had  been  carried 
on  between  the  courts  of  Paris  and  London,  relative  to  the 
dispute  respecting  Malta,  the  emigrant  princes,  Sec.  But, 
after  much  time  had  been  exhausted,  and  an  interview  had 
taken  place  between  Lord  Whitworth  and  the  Chief  Con- 
sul, in  which  the  latter  displayed  a  surprising  neglect  of 
dignity  and  propriety,  the  British  ambassador  set  out  on 
his  return;  and,  on  the  18th  of  May,  government  pub- 
lished a  declaration  of  their  causes  of  complaint  against 
Fiance;  which  was  soon  followed  by  the  issuing  of  letters 
of  marque  and  reprisal. 

Such  was  the  general  abhorrence  of  the  French  perfidy, 
and  such  the  contempt  of  their  threatened  invasion,  that, 
instead  of  repining  at  the  short  interval  of  peace,  and  the 
unfortunate  necessity  for  a  recommencement  of  hostilities, 
the  heroism  of  the  English  nation  seconded  the  vigour  of 
government  so  effectually,  that  our  naval  force  was  soon 
found  to  be  double  in  number  and  spirit  to  what  w  e  could 
boast  at  the  beginning  of  any  former  war.  The  embody- 
ing of  the  militia  was  followed  by  the  act  for  raising  an 
army  of  reserve,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
added  thirty  thousand  men  to  the  regular  force  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  an  act,  enabling  his  majesty  to  raise  a  levee  en 
masse,  was  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  spontaneous  zeal 
and  loyalty  of  the  people.  Volunteer  associations  were 
formed  in  all  parts  of  the  country;  ample  subscriptions 
were  raised  in  many  of  the  principal  towns ;  and,  in  short, 
the  British  public  seemed  to  glory  in  the  idea  of  offering 
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their  persons  and  property  in  defence  of  their  enviable 
constitution  :  so  that,  when  our  enemy  thought  to  have 
snared  the  lion  sleeping  in  his  den,  he  found  him  prepared 
for  battle,  and  ready  to  spring  upon  his  prey. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  channel,  immense  prepa- 
rations were  made,  particularly  at  Boulogne,  the  harbour 
of  w  hich  was  strongly  fortified.  An  army  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men  was  also  marched  to  the  coast,  and 
vessels  of  a  particular  description  were  constructed  in  all 
the  ports  and  navigable  rivers  of  France  and  the  Nether- 
lands. 

Finding,  however,  that  England  enjoyed  the  most  per- 
fect unanimity,  and  that  her  fleets  and  armies  were  too 
formidable  to  admit  any  hope  of  success  in  the  projected 
invasion,  the  French  government  exhausted  its  rage  in 
empty  menaces,  and  acts  of  perfidy  and  violence,  scarcely 
equalled  in  the  darkest  ages  of  society.  At  the  very  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  a  number  of  English  travellers 
and  others  were  inhospitably  seized  and  committed  to  cus- 
tody as  prisoners  of  war  :  and,  towards  the  end  of  May, 
General  Mortier  was  sent  to  seize  the  Electorate  of  Ha- 
nover; thus  violating  the  neutrality  of  the  German  empire, 
and  acting  diametrically  opposite  to  the  French  republi-* 
cans  themselves,  who,  a  few  years  before,  had  concluded 
a  separate  peace  with  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  while,  as 
King  of  Great  Britain,  he  continued  at  war  with  their 
country.  Notwithstanding  the  palpable  inconsistency  of 
this  conduct,  the  French  minister,  Talleyrand,  had  the 
insolence  to  demand  from  his  Britannic  majesty  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  concluded  between  Mortier  and  the 
regency  of  Hanover  :  and  it  soon  afterwards  appeared 
that  an  overture,  equally  insolent,  had  been  made  to 
Louis  XVIII.  at  Warsaw,  for  the  resignation  of  his  right 
to  the  crown  of  Fiance,  for  whi  b  he  should  receive  in- 
demnities and  a  splendid  establishment  fiora  Buonaparte  ! 

We  must  now  look  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
when  an  event  occurred  which  served  to  develope  the  dis- 
position of  the  enemy,  even  during  the  peace,  but  which 
could  not  have  been  related  before,  without  breaking  the 
thread  of  our  narration  relative  to  the  speedy  renewal  of 
hostilities. 

Among  the  most  active  of  the  disaffected  party  in  Eng- 
land, who  held  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  French 
government,  was  Colonel  Despard,  a  gentleman  who 
had,  in  his  military  career,  performed  some  brilliant  ex- 
ploits, and  had  been  regarded  as  a  meritorious  officer; 
but  who,  having  been  disappointed  in  his  expectations, 
and  afterward  contaminated  by  the  principles  of  the  French 
revolutionists,  was  at  length  induced  to  enter  into  the 
most  treasonable  designs  ajrainst  his  king  and  constitution. 

The  active  operations  of  this  unfortunate  man  and  his 
fellow  conspirators  commenced  as  early  as  the  spring  of 
1802,  when  they  administered  an  oath  to  every  person  ad- 
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mitted  a  member  of  their  association,  and  exerted  them- 
selves to  gain  proselytes  among  the  lowest  and  most  pro- 
fligate of  the  soldiery,  who,  in  case  of  a  revolution,  were 
to  be  invested  with  high  military  rank.  Their  principal 
object  was  to  murder  the  king  as  he  returned  from  parlia- 
ment, at  the  opening  of  the  session ;  while  other  parties 
were  to  seize  the  Tower  and  the  Bank  ;  to  destroy  the 
telegraph  ;  and  stop  the  mail-coaches,  which  was  to  be  a 
signal  to  the  disaffected  in  the  country  to  march  to  their 
assistance.  Plausible,  however,  as  this  scheme  was  in 
speculation,  the  number  of  conspirators  did  not  afford 
any  hope  of  success  ;  and,  after  government  had  pru- 
dently permitted  the  plot  to  ripen,  so  as  to  develope  com- 
pletely the  designs  of  the  conspirators,  they  were  arrested 
at  the  Oakley  Arms,  in  South-Lambeth,  and  committed 
to  prison. 

On  the  7th  of  February,  Colonel  Despard  was  brought 
up  for  trial  before  a  special  commission  at  the  New  Ses- 
sion-House, Southwark;  and,  after  an  eloquent  defence 
by  his  counsel,  and  honourable  testimonies  of  his  former 
conduct  in  the  army,  by  Lord  Nelson,  Sir  Alured  Clark, 
and  Sir  Evan  Nepean,  he  was  found  guilty.  Two  days 
afterwards,  the  court  proceeded  to  the  trial  of  twelve 
other  of  the  conspirators,  nine  of  whom  were  fully  con- 
victed. Three  of  these  received  his  majesty's  pardon, 
and  the  remaining  six,  with  their  unhappy  leader,  were 
executed  on  the  2 1st  of  the  same  month. 

Such  was  the  termination  of  this  daring  conspiracy  : 
but  Ireland  had  unfortunately  afforded  a  fairer  field  for 
the  emissaries  of  insurrection;  and  Mr.  Emmett,  who 
had  recently  returned  from  the  continent,  carried  on  his 
machinations  with  such  effect,  that  he  actually  formed  a 
depot  of  arms  in  an  alley  in  Thomas  Street,  Dublin,  and 
caused  a  large  manufacture  of  pikes  to  be  secretly  carried 
on ;  while  the  other  leading  conspirators  pressed  both 
men  and  horses  into  their  service,  and  drew  up  a  procla- 
mation, purporting  to  be  issued  by  the  provisional  govern- 
ment of  Ireland. 

Various  rumours  had  been  circulated,  for  some  days, 
concerning  an  intended  rising  of  the  people ;  but  the  re- 
ports were  so  contradictory,  that  no  reliance  could  be 
placed  on  them  ;  and  the  only  precaution  taken,  was  that 
of  doubling  the  patroles  in  particular  stations.  On  the 
(23d  of  July,  however,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
the  appointed  signal  of  rebellion  was  given  by  the  firing 
of  rockets ;  and  Emmett,  Quigley,  Dowdall,  and  Staf- 
ford, the  four  chief  conspirators,  rushed  out  of  the  depot 
at  the  head  of  their  deluded  followers,  and  took  their 
station  in  Thomas  Street,  where  the  insurgents  soon  in- 
creased from  fifty  to  five  hundred.  Groups  of  pikemen 
and  other  rebels  were  dispersed  in  various  parts;  while 
weapons  were  liberally  dispersed  among  the  mob,  and 
the  scene  became  truly  tremendous. 
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|  During  the  height  of  the  insurrection,  Lord  Kilvvarden, 
lord-chief-justice  of  the  king's  bench,  arrived  from  his 
country-house,  accompanied  by  his  daughter,  Miss  Wolfe, 
and  his  nephew,  a  young  clergyman.  His  lordship  and 
his  nephew  were  immediately  dragged  from  their  carriage, 
and  pierced  with  innumerable  wounds  ;  while  Miss  Wolfe 
escaped  on  foot,  and  fled  to  the  Castle  to  relate  the  dread- 
ful catastrophe.  Colonel  Brown,  a  gentleman  greatly  re- 
spected, was  another  victim  of  the  brutal  multitude  ;  and 
every  casual  passenger  who  escaped  assassination  was 
compelled  to  join  the  insurgents. 

After  some  time,  however,  Mr.  Wilson,  a  police-ma- 
gistrate, at  the  head  of  only  eleven  men,  approached  the 
scene  of  insurrection,  and,  though  surrounded  by  nearly 
three  hundred  pikemen,  he  firmly  commanded  them  to  lay 
down  their  arms;  and,  after  receiving  a  wound  from  one 
of  the  rebels,  he  and  his  men  fired  upon  them,  and  threw 
them  into  confusion,  though  he  was  afterwards  compelled 
to  retreat.  Lieutenant  Brady,  of  the  twenty-first  fusileers, 
now  advanced  to  the  attack  at  the  head  of  forty  men,  who, 
being  judiciously  divided  in  smaller  parties,  kept  up  so 
well-directed  a  fire,  that  the  insurgents  began  to  flee. 
Lieutenant  Coltman  soon  arrived  with  about  twenty-eight 
men,  to  assist  the  royalists ;  and  the  military  pouring  in 
from  all  quarters,  the  rebels  were  routed  with  great 
slaughter;  and  before  twelve  o'clock  the  insurrection  was 
completely  quelled.  Never  was  a  rebellion  crushed  with 
greater  facility  or  more  general  satisfaction.  The  subse- 
quent proceedings  against  offenders  were  all  constitutional, 
and  the  victims  comparatively  few ;  as  government  pro- 
ceeded with  the  tardiness  of  humanity,  and  not  with  the 
rapidity  of  revenge. 

From  the  nature  of  the  contest,  it  might  naturally  be 
expected  that  the  war  at  home  should  be,  for  the  first  year, 
chiefly  defensive  and  preparatory.  England,  however, 
not  only  kept  her  haughty  enemy  at  bay,  and  disconcerted 
all  his  projects,  but  abroad  her  arms  were  as  successful 
as  could  have  been  hoped.  On  the  22d  of  June,  the 
island  of  St.  Lucia  was  taken  by  General  Grinfield  and 
Commodore  Hood ;  and,  on  the  30th,  Tobago  was  sur- 
rendered to  them  by  capitulation.  The  same  meritorious 
commanders  reduced  the  Dutch  islands  of  Denierara  and 
Essequibo,  on  the  19th  of  September;  and,  on  the  24th, 
the  settlement  of  Berbice  surrendered  to  his  Britannic 
majesty's  arms. 

The  calamities  which  the  French  endured  at  St.  Do- 
mingo were  dreadful  in  the  extreme;  and,  after  the  most 
obstinate  resistance,  General  Rochambeau  was  obliged  to 
elude  the  vengeance  of  the  revolted  negroes,  by  surrender- 
ing to  the  English,  with  the  whole  army  of  the  Cape,  two 
frigates,  and  some  other  vessels  which  lay  in  the  harbour. 

In  Europe,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  few  offensive 
operations  could  be  undertaken  by  the  English.    On  the 
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14th  of  September,  however,  Sir  James  Saumarez  made 
an  attack  on  the  port  of  Granville,  where  he  demolished 
the  pier,  and  destroyed  many  of  the  vessels  intended  for 
the  invasion  of  England.  On  the  same  day,  the  town  and 
fort  of  Dieppe  were  bombarded  by  Captain  Owen;  and 
several  of  the  Dutch  ports  were  severely  bombarded  on 
the  28th,  when  many  of  their  vessels  were  destroyed. 

The  month  of  May,  1804,  was  maiked  by  a  change  of 
the  British  ministry;  Mr.  Addington  having  resigned, 
and  Mr.  Pitt  being  appointed  to  resume  his  former  office, 
together  with  the  power  of  forming  a  new  administration. 
Many  reports  had  been  circulated  respecting  a  coalition 
between  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Fox,  Lord  Greuville,  &c,  but  the 
result  proved  otherwise  ;  and  the  reinstated  minister  met 
with  a  most  vigorous  opposition  from  the  minority.  The 
adciilional-force-bill,  the  corn-bill,  and  several  others  which 
he  introduced  into  parliament,  were  opposed  in  the  most 
strenuous  manner :  but  all  of  them  were  passed  by  a  con- 
siderable majority. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  a  bill  was  passed,  empowering  the 
directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  issue  dollars  as  five- 
shilling  tokens,  after  being  stamped  with  suitable  impres- 
sions at  Mr.  Bolton's  mint  in  Birmingham. 

On  the  6th  of  August,  intelligence  was  received  of  an 
occurrence,  which,  being  of  the  highest  national  import- 
ance, and  reflecting  the  most  brilliant  honour  on  the  Bri- 
tish character,  may  probably  be  acceptable  to  our  readers. 

Captain  Nathaniel  Dance  had  been  despatched  from 
Canton,  on  the  31st  of  January,  in  the  Earl  Camden  East- 
Indianian,  having  under  his  care,  as  senior  commander,  a 
tleet  of  twenty-six  ships.  After  a  tedious  passage  down 
the  river,  he  passed  Macao  Roads  on  the  night  of  the 
5th  of  February,  and,  on  the  14th,  a  signal  was  made  for 
seeing  five  strange  sail  to  the  south-west,  which  were  soon 
discovered  to  be  an  enemy's  squadron,  consisting  of  a 
line-of-battle  ship,  two  frigates,  a  corvette,  and  a  brig. 

Undaunted  at  this  discovery,  the  British  laid-to  in  line 
of  battle  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  hoisted  their  co- 
lours, offering  battle  if  the  enemy  chose  to  come  down. 
About  noon  they  seemed  determined  to  make  an  attack, 
and  endeavoured  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  merchant- 
men ;  but  the  latter  having  stood  towards  them  with  a 
press  of  sail,  and  three  of  the  vessels  having  opened  their 
fire,  the  enemy  steered  away  to  the  eastward  uuder  all  the 
sail  they  could  set,  and  were  pursued  for  upwards  of  two 
hours;  when  Captain  Dance  deemed  it  advisable,  on  ac- 
count of  the  immense  property  at  stake,  to  tack  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  On  their  arrival  at  Ma- 
lacca, they  were  informed  that  the  squadron  they  had  en- 
gaged was  that  of  Admiral  Linois,  consisting  of  the  Ma- 
rengo, of  eighty-four  guns,  the  Belle  Poole  and  Semi- 
lante.  heavy  frigates,  a  corvette  of  twenty-eight,  and  the 
Bataviati  brig  William,  of  eighteen  guns. 
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It  appears,  from  the  subsequent  testimony  of  some  Eng- 
lish prisoners  on  board  Linois's  squadron,  that,  when  he 
saw  the  China  ileet,  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  to  those 
captives  ;  telling  them  it  would  prove  a  fortunate  day  for 
them,  but  a  sorrowful  one  for  their  country ;  as  it  was  his 
intention  to  give  them  one  of  the  China  ships  to  carry 
them  to  Malacca;  seven  of  the  largest,  he  said,  he  should 
man  and  arm  ;  and  the  remainder  he  was  determined  to 
sink  ! 

Several  other  naval  actions,  though  of  smaller  magni- 
tude, took  place  this  year,  and  added  fresh  laurels  to  the 
brows  of  our  intrepid  seamen.  The  ports  of  Dunkirk, 
Nieuport,  Ostend,  Trepont,  Fecamp,  and  Etaples,  were 
all  blockaded;  and  Havre  suffered  a  severe  bombard- 
ment; while  the  boastful  enemy  vainly  continued  to 
threaten  an  invasion  of  England.  It  is  likewise  necessary 
to  observe,  that  the  war  in  India  proved  highly  honour- 
able to  the  British  arms,  and  occasioned  a  considerable 
augmentation  of  territory  in  that  country. 

France,  in  the  mean  time,  continued  to  groan  under  the 
most  tyrannic  despotism;  and  acts  of  violence  were  com- 
mitted by  her  government  disgraceful  to  civilization  and 
the  feelings  of  human  nature.  Thus,  on  pretence  of  a 
conspiracy  against  the  First  Consul,  and  the  liberties  of 
the  republic,  the  amiable  Due  D'Enghien  was  basely  mur- 
dered at  midnight,  and  buried  in  the  garden  of  the  castle 
of  Vincennes:  Pichegru,  though  reported  to  have  strangled 
himself  in  prison,  was  believed  to  have  been  racked  to 
death :  nineteen  were  sentenced  to  suffer  death  and  con- 
fiscation of  their  goods ;  five  were  doomed  to  two  years' 
imprisonment;  five  others  were  ordered  to  the  police  for 
correction,  and  eighteen  were  acquitted.  Buonaparte 
thought  fit  to  extend  his  pardon  to  some  of  these  persons  : 
but  General  Moreau  was  diiven  into  exile  ;  and  the  heroic 
Georges  suffered  decapitation,  exclaiming,  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, five  le  Jloi!  five  Louis  Xflll! 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  dreadful  acts  of  violence  and 
tvranny,  to  which  may  be  added,  an  attempt  to  poison 
Louis  XVIII.,  the  base  seizure  and  imprisonment  of  Sir 
Thomas  Rumbold,  and  the  robbery  of  Mr.  Wagstaffe, 
messenger  to  the  court  of  Petersburg  ;  in  the  course  of 
this  year,  1804,  Buonaparte  found  means  to  assume  an 
imperial  diadem,  and  the  pope  was  compelled  to  sanction 
the  coronation-ceremony  with  his  presence  and  benedic- 
tion ;  the  trees  of  liberty  were  pulled  up,  by  the  new  em- 
peror's command,  in  all  parts  of  Paris  and  its  environs  ; 
and  the  cap  of  liberty  was  removed  to  make  room  for  the 
imperial  eagle ! 

As  it  was  a  known  fact,  that  the  court  of  Spain  had  long 
furnished  the  French  government  with  considerable  quan- 
tities of  money,  and  as  even  some  of  her  naval  prepara- 
tions seemed  calculated  to  excite  suspicion,  the  British 
ministry  deniauded  such  satisfaction  as  might  preserve  the 
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amity  subsisting  between  the  two  countries.  But  as, 
after  a  long  and  protracted  negotiation,  no  satisfactory 
answer  could  be  obtained,  it  was  deemed  requisite  to  re- 
sort to  more  strenuous  measures;  and  orders  were  accord- 
ingly issued  for  the  detention  of  Spanish  vessels,  till  the 
subject  under  consideration  should  be  finally  arranged. 

On  the  2d  of  October,  Captain  Moore  discovered  four 
large  Spanish  ships  steering  towards  Cadiz,  the  van  ship 
carrying  a  broad  pennant,  and  the  ship  next  her  a  rear-  * 
admiral's  flag.  After  hailing  to  make  them  shorten  sail, 
a  shot  was  fired,  and  a  message  sent  to  the  rear-admiral, 
informing  him  of  Captain  Moore's  orders  to  detain  his 
squadron,  and  expressing  an  earnest  desire  to  avoid  any 
effusion  of  blood.  An  engagement,  however,  imme- 
diately took  place,  in  which  three  of  the  Spanish  vessels 
were  taken,  and  a  fourth  (La  Mercedes,  of  thirty-six  guns 
and  two  hundred  and  eighty  men)  unfortunately  blew  up ; 
and,  excepting  forty  taken  up  by  the  Amphion's  boats,  all 
on  board  perished. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  the  Spanish  declaration  of 
war  against  his  Britannic  majesty  was  published  at  Ma- 
drid; and,  on  the  11th  of  January,  1805,  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal  were  issued  out  against  Spain,  and  a 
copy  of  the  manifesto  was  laid  before  parliament  on  the 
15th  instant. 

In  consequence  of  the  tenth  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  inquire  into  naval  abuses,  ike,  Mr. 
Whitbread  brought  forward  a  motion  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  8th  of  April,  against  Lord  Melville, 
as  having  connived  at  a  gross  misapplication  of  the  public 
money,  by  his  agent,  Mr. Trotter;  and,  two  days  afterward, 
Mr.  Pitt  announced  the  resignation  of  the  accused,  as 
first  lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

On  the  11th,  a  treaty  of  concert  was  concluded  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Russia;  and  every  probable 
mean  was  used  to  engage  Austria  in  the  confederacy :  but 
that  power,  for  the  present,  was  completely  overawed  by 
the  gigantic  and  rapidly-increasing  acquests  of  Buona- 
parte, whose  coronation  as  King  of  Italy  was  solemnized 
at  Milan  on  the  26th  of  the  ensuing  month. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  the  motion  for  Lord  Melville's 
impeachment  was  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
after  the  subject  had  been  long  and  ably  discussed  by  the 
contending  parties. 

The  ensuing  mouth,  Vice-admiral  Sir  R.  Calder  dis- 
covered the  combined  squadrons  of  France  and  Spain, 
which  had  hitherto  eluded  the  utmost  vigilance  of  the  Bri- 
tish cruisers;  and,  notwithstanding  his  inferiority  of  force, 
and  the  extreme  haziness  of  the  weather,  he  succeeded, 
after  an  action  of  four  hours,  in  capturing  the  San  Rafael, 
of  eighty-four  guns,  and  the  Firme  of  seventy-four.  The 
fleets  remained  nearly  in  sight  the  two  following  days ; 
and  the  conduct  of  the  noble  admiral,  in  not  renewing  the 
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engagement,  suffered  professional  censure ;  but  his  cou- 
rage was  allowed  to  be  unimpeached. 

Whilst  preparations  Mere  making  on  the  continent  for 
curbing  the  lawless  and  boundless  rapacity  of  the  French, 
our  immortal  Nelson  was  anxiously  seeking  the  enemy, 
but  without  effect.  On  the  19th  of  October,  however, 
he  received  the  gratifying  intelligence  that  t!  ey  had  put 
to  sea;  and,  on  the  21st,  they  appeared  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cape  Trafalgar,  presenting  a  line  of  thirty-three  ships,  of 
which  eighteen  were  French,  and  the  remaining  fifteen 
Spanish.  The  British  hero  had  but  twenty-seven  ves- 
sels under  his  command;  yet  he  rushed  with  noble  impe- 
tuosity to  the  conflict;  caused  his  ship  to  be  carried 
along-side  his  old  acquaintance,  the  Santissima  Trinidada, 
and  engaged  the  combined  forces  at  the  very  muzzles  of 
their  guns.  The  conflict  was  severe  and  obstinate  ;  but, 
about  three  o'clock  p.  m.,  many  of  the  enemy's  ships 
having  struck,  their  line  gave  way,  and  victory  soon  de- 
cided in  favour  of  our  gallant  countrymen.  Admiral 
Gravina,  with  ten  ships,  stood  towards  Cadiz,  and  some  of 
the  headmost  ships  in  the  van  went  off ;  leaving  to  his 
majesty's  squadron  nineteen  ships  of  the  line,  (of  which 
two  were  first-rates,)  and  three  flag-officers,  viz.  Admiral 
\  illeneuve,  the  commander-in-chief ;  Don  J.  M.  D'Avila 
vice-admiral,  and  the  Spanish  rear-admiral,  Don  B.  M. 
Cisneros.  Thus  the  proud  boast  of  France,  that  she  had 
"  made  a  marine  of  twenty  thousand  sailors,"  was  annihi- 
lated at  a  blow  ;  the  vaunted  labour  of  ten  years  was 
shaken  to  its  foundation ;  and  Buonaparte's  pleasing  vi- 
sions of  ships,  colonies,  and  commerce,  dissolved  in  air. 

This  brilliant  victory,  however,  was  dearly  purchased, 
and  the  glories  of  the  day  were  sadly  overcast  by  the 
death  of  the  gallant  Lord  Nelson,  who  received  a  musket- 
ball  in  his  left  breast,  about  the  middle  of  the  action,  and 
soon  afterwards  expired. 

In  the  mean  time,  Austria  had  been  induced  to  join  the 
coalition  against  France,  and  a  continental  war  had  com- 
menced, which  at  first  gave  rise  to  very  sanguine  conjec- 
tures. The  command  of  the  army  in  Germany,  however, 
being  unfortunately  given  to  Field-marshal  Baron  Mack, 
a  man  by  no  means  qualified  to  oppose  the  promptitude, 
energy,  and  sudden  evolutions  of  Buonaparte  ;  and  the 
French  having  succeeded  in  bringing  the  Austrians  to 
action  before  they  could  be  joined  by  the  forces  from  Rus- 
sia, a  series  of  disasters  succeeded  each  other  with  the 
greatest  rapidity.  After  the  battles  of  Wertingen  and 
Guntzburg,  Ulm  was  surrendered;  when  thirty-three  thou- 
sand men  marched  out  before  a  French  division,  and  three 
thousand  sick  and  wounded  remained  in  the  hospitals. 
The  conquerors  then  pushed  on  to  Vienna,  and  the  citi- 
zens endured  the  mortification  of  being  subject  to  a  provi- 
sional government,  while  their  lawful  prince  and  his  gallant 
adherents  were  compelled  to  retire  towards  Moravia.  In 
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Italy,  the  Austriafls  were  equally  unsuccessful;  and  the 
fatal  battle  of  Austerlitz,  in  which  one  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon  and  forty-five  standards  were  taken  by  the  enemy, 
terminated  the  campaign  and  the  war;  an  armistice  be"ing 
agreed  on  two  days  afterward,  and  a  definitive  treaty  of 
peace  concluded  at  Presburg,  on  the  2(ith  of  December. 

In  India,  the  British  arms  had  been  exercised  against 
Holkar,  Schindiah,  Sec;  and  our  troops,  in  some  in- 
stances, sustained  considerable  loss  ;  but  the  intrepidity 
and  good  fortune  of  General  Lake  at  length  triumphed 
over  all  difficulties;  and,  in  the  month  of  December, 
treaties  of  peace  and  amity  were  concluded  between  the 
native  princes  and  the  British  government. 

On  the  5th  of  January,  180fi,  upwards  of  twenty  thou- 
sand persons  were  admitted  to  see  the  remains  of  Lord 
Nelson  King  in  state  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  at  Green- 
wich Hospital,  which  was  entirely  hung  with  black,  and 
most  judiciously  lighted  ;  a  guard  of  volunteers  and  a 
great  number  of  police-officers  were  stationed  to  preserve 
order  ;  but  many  accidents  happened  during  this  aim  the 
two  following  days,  from  the  immense  pressure  of  the 
pojMilace.  On  the  8th  of  the  same  month,  the  body  was 
removed  to  Westminster,  in  the  state-barge,  attended  by 
the  lord-mayor,  aldermen,  and  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  corporation  of  London  ;  minute-guns  firing,  and  the 
bells  of  the  various  churches  tolling,  during  the  proces- 
sion :  and,  the  ensuing  day,  the  grand  and  impressive  cere- 
mony of  interment  took  place  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral ; 
the  whole  exhibiting  the  most  splendid  spectacle  of  the 
kind  ever  witnessed  in  this  country  ;  and  evincing,  at  once, 
the  gratitude  and  regret  of  an  amiable  prince  and  his  be- 
loved people. 

The  2.'3d  was  marked  by  the  demise  of  that  great  states- 
man, the  Right  Honourable  William  Pitt,  in  consequence 
of  extreme  debility,  brought  on  by  excessive  anxiety  and 
unremitting  attention  to  business  :  and  the  unfortunate 
issue  of  the  war  on  the  continent  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
tributed lnrgely  to  hasten  his  death.  Four  days  afterward, 
the  House  of  Commons  decreed  him  a  public  funeral, 
which  was  accordingly  solemnized  on  the  22d  of  Feb- 
ruary, in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Whilst  these  events  occupied  the  public  mind  at  home, 
the  British  arms  proved  successful  on  the  coast  of  Africa; 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  annexed  to  our  con- 
quests. The  attack  under  General  Sir  D.  Baird  and  Sir 
Home  Popham  was  extremely  gallant,  and  the  terms  of 
capitulation  highly  honourable  to  the  British  character. 

An  entire  change  now  took  place  in  the  ministry,  of 
which  Lord  Grenville  became  the  head.  Lord  Henry 
Petty  filled  the  vacant  office  of  Mr.  Pitt,  as  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer;  the  Right  Honourable  Thomas  Lord 
Eiskine  was  appointed  lord-high-chancellor  of  Great  Bri- 
tain •  and  the  Right  Honourable  C.  J.  Fox  took  the  place 
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of  Lord  Mulgrave,  as  one  of  his  majesty's  principal  secie 
taiies  of  state. 

The  illiberal  conduct  of  the  Prussian  cabinet,  in  seizing 
various  parts  of  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  and  excluding 
all  British  vessels  from  their  ports,  induced  his  majesty, 
on  the  5th  of  April,  to  lay  an  embargo  on  all  Prussian 
shipping  within  the  united  kingdom ;  and  measures  were 
immediately  taken  for  the  blockade  of  the  entrance  of  the 
rivers  Ems,  Weser,  Elbe,  and  Trave  ;  and,  on  the  21st, 
Loid  Grenville  announced  to  the  House  of  Lords  the 
recall  of  our  minister  from  Berlin,  and  the  necessity  of 
adopting,  provisionally,  measures  of  just  retaliation  against 
the  commerce  and  navigation  of  Prussia.  Mr.  Fox  made 
a  similar  communication  to  the  Commons,  and  an  address 
to  his  majesty  was  unanimously  voted  on  the  occasion. 

On  the  2[)th  of  the  same  month  commenced  the  cere- 
monial of  the  trial  of  Lord  Melville,  in  Westminster- 
Hall,  when  Mr.  Whitbread  addressed  the  peers  in  a  most 
nervous  and  eloquent  speech  of  three  hours  and  three- 
quarters.  However,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  trial,  the 
noble  viscount  was  honourably  acquitted,  by  a  majoiity 
of  six  hundred  and  eighty-six  voices.  The  Dukes  of 
York,  Cumberland,  Cambridge,  and  Gloucester,  generally 
voted  —  Not  guilty  ;  and  the  Dukes  of  Clarence,  Kent,  and 
Sussex,  generally — Guilty,  except  on  the  fourth  article 
of  impeachment,  which  totally  fell  to  the  ground. 

On  the  11th  of  June,  Louis  Buonaparte  was  pro- 
claimed King  of  Holland  at  the  Hague;  his  aitgnsl  bro- 
ther having  generously  agreed  to  the  request  of  their  high 
mightinesses,  in  a  matter  so  well  adapted  to  secure  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe !  The  new  monarch,  however, 
seemed  but  little  admired  by  his  subjects,  as  he  was  soon 
compelled  to  suppress  one  of  the  Amsterdacn  papers, 
and  to  hold  out  menaces  to  those  who  presumed  to  talk 
lightly  of  the  government  or  its  allies. 

Farly  in  the  ensuing  month,  the  fort  and  capital  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  in  South-America,  surrendered  to  a  de- 
tachment of  his  majesty's  troops,  under  the  command  of 
Major-general  Beresford,  assisted  by  Sir  Home  Popham  ; 
and,  on  the  20th  of  September,  the  treasure  taken  from 
this  settlement  was  brought,  in  eight  waggons,  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  where  one  million  eighty-six  thousand 
two  hundred  and  three  dollars,  and  a  box  filled  with  jewels 
and  precious  stones,  were  deposited;  the  field-pieces  and 
colours  taken,  on  the  same  occasion,  were  carried  to  the 
Tower. 

The  month  of  September  was  also  marked  by  the  news 
of  some  successful  battles  which  took  place  early  in  July 
in  Sicily;  particularly  that  of  Maida,  in  which  the 
French  army  sustained  a  signal  defeat  by  the  troops  under 
the  command  of  General  Stuart.  Upwards  of  seven  hun- 
dred of  the  enemy  were  buried  upon  the  field;  and  the 
prisoners  among  whom  were  several  officers,  amounted  te 
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above  a  thousand.  About  a  thousand  more,  in  different 
parts,  also  notified  their  readiness  to  surrender.  "  In 
short,"  says  the  general  in  his  despatches,  "  never  has  the 
pride  of  our  presumptuous  enemy  been  more  severely 
humbled,  nor  the  superiority  of  British  troops  more  glo- 
riously proved,  than  in  the  events  of  this  memorable  day." 
This  decisive  victory  was  soon  followed  by  the  surrender 
of  Cotrone,  with  all  its  stores,  magazines,  8cc.  and  the  total 
evacuation  of  Calabria  Ultra ;  in  which  single  province, 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Maida,  the  enemy  had  a  distri- 
buted force  of  at  least  nine  thousand  men.  Gaeta,  the 
castle  of  Amantea,  and  other  places,  likewise  surrendered 
to  the  British  arms ;  and  our  brave  countrymen  were  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm,  as  the  deliverers  of  an  oppressed 
people. 

The  severe  indisposition  of  Mr.  Fox,  which  had  for 
some  time  precluded  his  attention  to  business,  terminated 
in  his  dissolution,  on  the  13th  of  September;  and,  on  the 
10th  of  the  following  month,  his  remains  were  conveyed 
with  great  pomp  and  solemnity  to  Westminster  Abbey, 
where  they  were  deposited  within  eighteen  inches  of  the 
grave  of  the  late  iilustrious  W.  Pitt,  and  immediately  ad- 
joining the  monument  of  the  great  Lord  Chatham.  Fif- 
teen days  after  this  ceremony,  the  imperial  parliament  was 
dissolved,  and  writs  issued  for  a  new  parliament,  to  be  as- 
sembled on  the  15th  of  December. 

Notwithstanding  the  infatuation  which  had  so  long 
blinded  the  court  of  Prussia  to  its  true  interests,  the  aug- 
menting and  inordinate  pretensions  of  France  drove  it  at 
length  to  adopt  that  determination  of  resistance,  which 
ought  to  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  late  coali- 
tion. An  accommodation,  of  course,  took  place  with  his 
Britannic  majesty  ;  pamphlets  were  distributed  among  the 
Prussian  troops,  inviting  them  to  preserve  their  ancient 
glory;  rewards  and  honours  were  liberally  promised  to  all 
who  should  signalize  their  courage  and  loyalty;  and  every 
probable  means  was  used  to  ensure  success.  In  the  first 
operations,  the  French  obtained  some  trifling  success; 
but,  soon  afterwards,  an  important  action  took  place,  in 
which  they  were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  six  thousand 
killed,  and  fourteen  thousand  taken  prisoners.  On  sub- 
sequent occasions,  however,  the  Prussian  army  sustained 
the  most  dreadful  reverses  :  the  battles  of  Jena  and  Auer- 
stadt  were  productive  of  the  most  distressing  conse- 
quences; whole  armies,  and  strong  fortresses,  either  from 
panic  or  treachery,  surrendered  without  a  blow;  and  the 
capital  itself  was  abandoned  to  the  insulting  conqueror, 
who  now  resolved  to  push  his  victories  into  Poland. 

In  the  month  of  March,  by  the  influence  of  Buona- 
parte's advice  or  mandate,  the  Grand  Signior  declared 
war  against  Russia  and  England;  and  English  residents 
and  property  were  immediately  seized;  and  the  conduct 
of  the  Ottoman  court  was  soon  imitated  by  the  deys  of 
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Algiers  and  Tripoli.  The  Servians,  however,  who  had 
been  expected  to  assist  the  Turks,  took  part  with  the  Rus- 
sians, and  the  latter  severely  injured  the  enemy  by  their 
blockade  of  all  the  ports  in  the  Ionian  and  Egean  seas  ; 
while  a  British  fleet  passed  the  Dardanelles,  with  a  view  to 
destroy  the  Turkish  marine. 

During  these  occurrences  abroad,  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty had  an  opportunity  of  demonstrating  his  warm  and 
pious  attachment  to  the  protestant  religion,  as  established 
in  his  dominions  ;  and  this  opportunity  he  embraced  in  a 
manner  which  will  reflect  lustre  upon  his  crown  and  cha- 
racter to  succeeding  generations.  The  bill  commonly 
called  the  "  Catholic  Bill,"  having  for  its  object  the  eman- 
cipation of  papists  from  their  present  inability  to  hold 
places  of  trust,  &c.  in  the  British  government,  had  been 
brought  into  parliament,  and  supported  with  the  utmost 
force  of  argument,  by  the  then  ministers ;  although  they 
were  perfectly  aware  that  his  majesty,  from  a  conscientious 
adherence  to  his  coronation-oath,  the  established  religion 
of  his  church,  and  the  safety  and  happiness  of  his  pro- 
testant subjects,  would  never  consent  to  its  passing  into  a 
law.  His  majesty,  therefore,  demanded  a  solemn  pledge, 
that,  in  case  of  their  continuing  in  office,  they  should 
make  no  new  attempt  of  a  similar  nature.  This  demand, 
though  founded  on  the  best  and  purest  reasons,  was  pe- 
remptorily rejected ;  and  our  gracious  sovereign,  with  a 
firmness  worthy  of  his  title  as  "  defender  of  the  faith," 
dismissed  his  ministers,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  new 
administration  the  Duke  of  Portland,  as  first  lord  of  the 
treasury ;  the  Right  Honourable  Spencer  Perceval,  as 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  and  the  Right  Honourable 
Lord  Eldon,  as  lord-chancellor.  This  month  was  also 
marked  by  an  act  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade — that 
nefarious  and  abominable  traffic,  which  had  so  long  tarnished 
the  glory  of  a  free  country,  and  lacerated  every  humane 
bosom  with  the  most  poignant  feelings  and  the  deepest 
regret. 

On  the  continent,  appearances  were  for  some  time  fa- 
vourable to  the  allies ;  and  it  was  generally  supposed  that 
the  laurels  which  Buonaparte  had  gathered  in  Italy  and 
Germany  were  destined  to  wither  in  the  morasses  of  Po- 
land. The  Russians,  animated  by  the  presence  and  in- 
trepidity of  their  emperor,  occasionally  performed  prodi- 
gies of  valour;  and  the  French  troops  were  compelled  to 
retreat  before  them  with  considerable  loss.  The  surren- 
der of  Dantzic,  however,  on  the  20th  of  May,  seems  to 
have  completely  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs  :  the  eagle 
of  victory  again  perched  on  the  French  standards ;  and 
subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Friedland,  which  seems  to  have 
been  nearly  as  dreadful  and  as  unfortunate  to  the  allies  as 
those  of  Marengo,  Austerlitz,  and  Jena,  the  victorious 
forces  obtained  easy  possession  of  Kcningsberg,  where 
they  are  said  to  have  found  several  hundred  thousand  ^uin- 
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tals  of  corn,  together  with  ail  the  warlike  stores  sent  from 
England,  and  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  muskets  not 
unpacked  ! 

These  successes  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  seem  to  have 
determined  the  Emperor  of  Russia  against  the  continuance 
of  the  war ;  and,  strange  to  relate !  the  two  hostile  leaders, 
Alexander  and  Napoleon,  were  seen  embracing  each  other 
at  their  conference  on  the  Nieraen,  so  early  as  the  24th  of 
June.  The  King  of  Prussia,  now  no  longer  supported 
by  Russia,  was  compelled  to  submit  to  his  hard  destiny  ; 
and  o  peace  was  concluded  at  Tilsit,  by  which  the  Prus- 
sian monarchy  was  diminished  nearly  one  halt",  and  Russia 
was  rounded  by  territory  containing  a  population  of  two 
hundred  thousand  souls ! 

At  home,  the  violent  opposition  against  his  majesty's 
ministers  rendered  the  dissolution  of  pailiament  expe- 
dient ;  and  writs  were  issued  for  a  new  one,  which  was 
opened  by  commission  on  the  36th  of  June. 

In  the  following  month,  an  attion  took  place  between 
the  Leopard  and  the  American  frigate  Chesapeak,  which 
appeared  likely  to  produce  a  serious  misunderstanding  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  Chesa- 
peak was  known  to  have  several  deserters  from  the  Bikish 
service  on  board  ;  and  though  representations  of  the  fact 
were  made  to  the  American  secretary,  no  satisfactory  an- 
swer was  given.  On  the  Chesapeak  sailing  for  the  Medi- 
terranean, therefore,  the  captain  of  the  Leopard  was 
ordered  to  examine  her  for  deserters,  and,  on  the  search 
being  peremptorily  refused,  an  action  commenced,  in 
which  the  Americans  had  six  men  killed  and  twenty-one 
wounded. 

In  consequence  of  this  occurrence,  the  inhabitants  of 
Norfolk,  and  other  parts  of  America,  entered  into  some 
violent  resolutions  ;  and  Mr.  Jefferson  thought  proper  to 
publish  a  proclamation,  prohibiting  all  intercourse  with 
our  ships,  and  all  supplies  of  water  and  provisions.  Great 
numbers  of  privateers  were  also  proposed  to  be  fitted  out 
at  Baltimore,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  8cc.  Many  per- 
sons, however,  were  led  to  believe  that  this  unpleasant 
business  would  be  amicably  adjusted. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  after  a  rather  uninteresting  ses- 
sion, the  parliament  was  prorogued  by  commission,  when 
the  following  appropriate  remarks  were  delivered  in  his 
majesty's  name : 

"  The  immense  extension  of  the  power  and  influence 
of  Trance,  and  the  undisguised  determination  of  the  enemy 
to  employ  the  means  and  resources  of  those  countries 
which  he  possesses  or  controls,  for  the  purpose  of  effect- 
ing the  ruin  of  his  majesty's  kingdom,  undoubtedly  present 
a  formidable  view  of  th°.  difficulties  and  dangers  which 
this  country  has  to  encounter.  But  his  majesty  trusts  that 
the  loyal  and  brave  people  over  whom  he  reigns  are  not  to 
be  daunted  or  disheartened.    From  the  recollection  of 
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those  difficulties  under  which  his  people  have  successfully 
struggled,  and  of  those  dangers  which  they  have  happily 
surmounted,  his  (  majesty  derives  the  consolation  of  be- 
lieving that  the  same  spirit  and  perseverance,  which  have 
hitherto  remained  unbroken,  will  continue  to  be  exerted 
with  unabated  vigour  and  success." 

Consistent  with  the  principles  expressed  in  this  speech, 
the  British  ministry,  understanding  that  Buonaparte  de- 
signed to  turn  the  naval  force  of  Denmark  against  us,  sent 
out  an  expedition,  under  Lord  Cathcart  and  Admiral 
Gambier,  in  order  to  attack  Copenhagen,  and  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  Danish  fleet.  This  enterprise  proved 
completely  successful,  being  terminated,  on  the  7th  of 
September,  by  the  capitulation  of  the  town  and  citadel, 
after  a  bombardment  of  several  days,  and  the  surrender 
of  the  whole  of  the  fleet,  consisting  of  eighteen  ships  of 
the  line,  fourteen  frigates,  six  brigs,  and  twenty-five  gun- 
boats. 

Shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  the 
restless  and  ambitious  Corsican  meditated  the  complete 
subversion  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  resolved  to  erect 
on  its  ruins  a  splendid  establishment  for  a  branch  of  his 
own  family.  Accordingly,  he  contrived,  under  a  variety 
of  specious  pretences,  to  introduce  a  powerful  body  of 
his  troops  into  Spain ;  he  then  induced  the  reigning  mo 
narch  to  make  a  formal  renunciation  of  his  crown;  and, 
having  dexterously  drawn  his  successor,  Ferdinand,  be- 
yond the  protection  of  an  armv  who  would  probably  have 
shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  in  his  defence,  he  sent 
him  a  prisoner  to  France,  and  bestowed  the  sovereignty 
of  Spain  and  of  the  Indies  on  his  own  brother,  Joseph. 

An  outrage  so  daring  and  unexampled,  naturally  pro- 
duced a  general  consternation  among  the  deluded  Spa- 
niards ;  but  no  sooner  had  this  universal  panic  subsided, 
than  they  broke  out  into  open  insurrection,  and,  in  the 
first  ebullitions  of  their  rage  and  resentment,  vowed  eternal 
war  against  their  base  and  unprincipled  oppressors.  The 
French  troops  were  consequently  defeated  in  various  parts; 
and  King  Joseph,  with  his  valiant  army,  was  compelled 
to  retire  from  Madrid  with  the  most  disgraceful  precipita- 
tion. Juntas,  both  supreme  and  central,  were  also  formed; 
war  was  declared  against  France,  in  the  name  of  Ferdi- 
nand VII.;  and  deputies  were  despatched  to  solicit  the 
assistance  of  the  Biitish  government,  with  which  peace 
had  been  already  proclaimed.  This  application  was  im- 
mediately attended  to;  an  expedition  was  fitted  out,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  David  Ban  d  ;  and  liberal  supplies  of 
arms,  ammunition,  and  money,  were  sent  to  the  patriotic 
Spaniards. 

The  successes,  however,  which  had  for  some  time 
crowned  the  arms  of  justice,  soon  reverted  to  the  stand- 
ards of  oppression;  for  Buonaparte,  with  that  prompti- 
tude which  formed  so  distinguishing  a  trait  in  his  charac- 
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ter,  re-appeared  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  with  a  nume- 
rous army ;  and,  in  a  series  of  engagements,  vanquished 
the  patriots,  regained  all  the  strong  places  which  they 
had  wrested  from  his  myrmidons,  and  triumphantly  entered 
the  ill-fated  capital. 

The  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  who,  under  British 
protection,  had  emigrated  with  his  court  to  the  Brazils, 
addressed  a  spirited  manifesto  to  his  subjects,  which  pro- 
duced a  considerable  sensation  in  the  north  of  Portugal, 
and  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  French  forces,  who  had 
invaded  that  part  of  the  country.    The  Portuguese  juntas, 
which  were  formed  on  this  occasion,  solicited  the  aid  of 
Great  Britain:  and  a  numerous  force,  under  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  was  sent  over  to  attack  the  enemy's  army  under 
General  Junot.    After  some  skirmishes,  a  severe  and  ob- 
stinately-contested battle  was  fought  near  the  village  of 
Vimiera  ;  and  such  was  the  effect  of  British  valcur  on 
this  occasion,  that  the  French  were  compelled  to  retreat, 
with  the  loss  of  thirteen  pieces  of  cannon,  and  about  three 
thousand  men  in  killed  and  wounded.    On  the  following 
day,  however,  Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple,  who  had  been  sent 
from  Gibraltar  to  take  the  command  of  all  the  British  corps 
in  Portugal,  arrived  at  Cintra,  the  place  which  the  con- 
querors had  occupied  after  the  battle  \  and,  a  few  hours 
after  his  arrival,  Junot  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce,  proposing 
a  cessation  of  hostilities.    This  was  readily  granted  ;  and 
a  convention  was  soon  afterwards  concluded  between  the 
two  generals,  by  which  the  French  army  was  to  evacuate 
Portugal,  on  condition  of  being  conveyed  to  France  at 
the  expense  of  the  British.    One  article,  however,  which 
stipulated  that  the  Russian  fleet,  then  lying  in  the  Tagus, 
should  either  remain  there  unmolested,  or  return  home, 
was  peremptorily  rejected  by  Sir  C.  Cotton;  to  whom  it 
was  subsequently  surrendered,  on  condition  of  being  re- 
stored six  months  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  between 
Russia  and  Great  Britain.     The  convention  of  Cintra 
excited  the  greatest  dissatisfaction  in  England  ;  and  peti- 
tions poured  in  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  calling 
loudly  for  an  enquiry  into  that  unaccountable  transaction. 
A  formal  declaration  of  his  majesty's  disapproval  of  both  the 
armistice  and  the  convention  was  officially  communicated 
to  Sir  H.  Dalrymple  ;  and  a  court  of  enquiry  was  instituted, 
but  without  producing  any  thing  worthy  of  notice. 

The  commencement  of  the  year  1809  was  marked  by 
an  event  equally  glorious  and  disastrous  to  the  British 
forces  in  Spain.  Sir  John  Moore,  who,  with  the  troops 
under  his  command,  had  penetrated  almost  to  the  centre 
of  the  kingdom,  was  compelled,  by  the  overwhelming 
numbers  of  the  French,  to  retreat  with  the  utmost  preci- 
pitation. On  this  occasion,  he  displayed  the  most  consum- 
mate skill ;  and,  in  the  engagement  which  took  place  on 
his  arrival  at  Corunna,  the  enemy  were  completely  defeated, 
and  compelled  to  fly  in  all  directions ;  but  whilst  the  Bii- 
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tish  troops,  literally  covered  with  laurels,  embarked  on 
board  their  transports  without  molestation,  they  had  to 
regret  the  loss  of  their  heroic  commander,  who  fell  at  the 
commencement  of  the  battle. 

The  hope  of  ultimately  succeeding  against  the  tyrant  of 
the  continent  had  nearly  subsided,  when  the  Austrian  ca- 
binet published  a  declaration  of  war  against  France. 
Buonaparte,  however,  having  contrived  to  force  himself 
between  the  principal  divisions  of  the  Austrian  army,  de- 
feated them  in  several  engagements,  and  soon  made  him- 
self master  of  Vienna;  and,  notwithstanding  a  serious  re- 
pulse which  he  received  from  the  Archduke  Charles,  on. the 
bank  of  the  Danube,  the  battle  of  Wagram  was  so  deci- 
sive, that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  was  obliged  to  request 
a  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  subsequently  to  conclude  a 
peace,  upon  very  disadvantageous  terms. 

Whilst  these  occurrences  were  passing  on  the  continent, 
the  British  cabinet  hoped,  by  making  a  diversion  in  favour 
of  the  allies,  to  check  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  And 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  having  again  defeated  the  French 
troops,  and  chased  them  from  Portugal,  marched,  with  a 
numerous  force,  into  Spam,  and  foimed  a  junction  with 
the  Spanish  army,  commanded  by  General  Cuesta,  at 
Talavera.  On  the  27th  of  July,  an  engagement  took 
place,  in  which  the  French  were  compelled  to  retreat 
across  the  Alberche,  with  the  loss  of  twenty  pieces  of 
cannon,  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammunition,  and  nearly 
ten  thousand  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  But,  as  the 
British  general  received  intelligence,  soon  after  the  battle, 
that  the  enemy  designed  to  attack  him  both  in  front  and 
in  rear  with  a  very  superior  force,  he  immediately  re- 
crossed  the  Tagus,  and  retreated  to  a  strong  position  in 
Portugal.  It  must  be  added,  that  the  heroic  bravery  ex- 
hibited by  Sir  Arthur,  in  the  battle  of  Talavera,  induced 
his  Britannic  majesty  to  create  him  a  peer,  by  the  title 
of  Viscount  Wellington. 

With  a  view  to  occasion  a  further  diversion  on  behalf 
of  the  Austrians,  and  also  to  attempt  the  capture  or  de- 
struction of  the  French  vessels  lying  in  the  Scheldt,  a 
British  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  was  landed  on  the 
island  of  Walcheren ;  but,  a  considerable  time  having 
elapsed  prior  to  the  reduction  of  Flushing,  the  enemy 
collected  a  numerous  force,  raised  several  formidable  bat- 
teries, and  conveyed  their  ships  up  the  river  beyond  Fort 
Lillo.  That  part  of  the  country,  also,  where  the  Eng- 
lish might  have  landed,  was  completely  inundated.  Wal- 
cheren, the  only  fruit  of  this  expensive  and  unfortunate 
expedition,  was  to  have  been  retained  by  the  conquerors, 
for  the  purpose  of  shutting  up  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt, 
and  of  facilitating  the  introduction  of  British  manufactures 
into  Holland.  This  design,  however,  was  rendered  abortive 
by  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate;  and,  after  great  num- 
bers of  the  troops  had  fallen  a  sacrifice,  the  British  array 
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evacuated  the  island,  on  the  9th  of  December,  having 
previously  destroyed  the  fortifications,  arsenal,  docks,  and 
basin.  Some  old  ships,  filled  with  stones,  were  also  sunk 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Scheldt,  to  preclude  an  escape  of 
the  French  Meet  from  the  place  of  its  retreat. 

The  parliamentary  proceedings  of  this  year  were  ren- 
dered remarkable  by  an  enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  as  commander-in-chief ;  in  consequence 
of  his  having  been  charged  with  an  illegal  disposal  of 
commissions  in  the  army.  His  royal  highness,  though 
acquitted  by  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  re- 
signed his  office,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir  David 
Dundas. 

Among  the  gallant  actions  which  were  performed  this 
year  by  the  British  navy,  we  must  notice  an  attack  upon 
the  French  fleet  in  Basque  Roads,  by  Lord  Gambier  and 
Lord  Cochrane,  on  the  11th  and  12lh  of  April;  when  one 
ship  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  guns,  five  of  seventy-four, 
and  two  frigates,  were  driven  on  shore  in  such  a  situation 
as  ensured  their  destruction;  and  one  of  eighty,  two  of 
seventy-four,  one  of  fifty  guns,  and  three  frigates,  were 
burnt.  And  to  this  exploit  must  be  added,  the  capture 
of  a  Russian  flotilla  and  convoy  in  the  Baltic,  by  Sir  J. 
Saumarez;  the  destruction  of  three  sail  of  the  line,  two 
frigates,  and  twenty  French  transports,  in  the  Bay  of  Rosas, 
by  Lord  Collingwood  ;  and  the  reduction  of  the  islands 
of  Cayenne,  Martinique,  Isch,  and  Piorida  ;  and  the  city 
of  St.  Domingo. 

Whilst  these  victories  were  extending  the  honours  of 
the  British  arms  abroad,  the  nation  was  exhilarated  at 
home  by  the  important  and  interesting  event  of  their  be- 
loved monarch's  entrance  into  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign. 
It  was,  accordingly,  celebrated  as  a  jubilee  by  all  ranks 
throughout  the  united  kingdom.  In  the  metropolis,  the 
joyous  day  was  announced  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  the 
display  of  flags,  and  the  assembling  of  the  various  corps 
of  regular  and  volunteer  troops.  The  forenoon  was  de- 
voted to  public  worship;  collections  and  subscriptions 
were  made  for  the  relief  of  indigent  families,  and  the 
emancipation  of  poor  debtors  ;  and  the  evening  exhibited 
a  splendid  and  general  illumination. 

The  commencement  of  the  year  1810  was  marked  by 
the  entrance  of  the  French  into  Andalusia,  their  ma- 
noeuvres having  completely  deceived  the  Spaniards.  On 
the  29lh  of  January,  they  approached  within  two  leagues 
of  Seville,  from  which  the  inhabitants  fled  in  all  direc- 
tions;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  general  alarm  excited 
by  this  irruption,  immense  numbers  sought  an  asylum 
within  the  walls  of  Cadiz.  After  some  time,  however, 
the  general  panic  subsided,  as  little  doubt  was  enter- 
tained of  the  safety  of  Cadiz ;  and  a  considerable  supply 
of  provisions  arrived  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  increased 
population.    The  Spanish  fleet  lying  in  the  harbour  was 
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placed  at  the  disposal  of  Admiral  Purvis :  and  both  the 
military  and  political  government  of  the  fortress  were  en- 
trusted to  a  mercantile  junta,  who  were  considered  the 
most  likely  to  adopt  effectual  measures  for  the  public  se- 
curity. About  the  beginning  of  February,  the  French 
entered  Malaga,  which  was  given  up  to  the  pillage  of 
their  troops  for  two  days.  Almeida  surrendered  to  the 
army  under  Massena  on  the  Q7th  of  August ;  and  Seville 
was  reduced  to  the  most  wretched  condition  by  the  unre- 
mitting demands  of  the  invaders,  and  the  brutality  of  their 
general,  Soult.  The  flame  of  patriotism,  however,  con- 
tinued to  spread  among  the  Spaniards,  whose  desultory 
mode  of  warfare  against  their  cruel  enemy  was,  in  many 
instances,  crowned  with  success.  And,  notwithstanding 
the  pompous  gasconades  of  the  French,  with  respect  to 
Portugal,  Lisbon  remained  secure  beneath  the  shelter  of 
the  British  arms,  and  the  proud  Massena  thought  proper 
to  retreat  before  Lord  Wellington,  after  the  battle  of 
Busaco. 

Whilst  these  occurrences  were  taking  place  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  Louis  Buonaparte,  having  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Hollanders, 
published  a  formal  abdication  of  the  crown  ;  and,  on  the 
{Jth  of  July,  this  unfortunate  country  was  annexed  to 
France,  by  a  decree  of  the  Coisican  tyrant,  who,  after 
divorcing  his  Empress  Josephine,  had  espoused  the  Arch- 
duchess Maria  Louisa,  of  Austria,  on  the  1st  of  April. 

At  home,  a  considerable  stir  was  occasioned,  for  a 
short  lime,  by  the  punishment  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  for 
a  breach  of  privilege.  On  the  12th  of  March,  this  mem- 
ber made  a  motion,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  respect- 
ing the  recent  committal  of  John  Gale  Jones,  the  con- 
ductor of  a  debating  society,  for  having  announced  in  a 
hand-bill  the  following  comparative  question  : — "  Which 
is  most  deserving  the  censure  of  the  public, — Mr.  York's 
enforcement  of  the  standing  order  of  the  house  to  exclude 
strangers  from  the  enquiry  into  the  Walcheren  expedition, 
or,  Mr.  Windham's  late  attack  on  the  liberty  of  the  press  ?" 
Sir  Francis  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  though  the  house 
had  a  power  of  committal  over  its  own  members,  it  had 
no  such  power  over  others  ;  but  that  this  assumption  of 
authority  was  of  very  recent  date,  and  that  it  infringed 
upon  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  as  provided  for  by  magna 
cliarta  and  the  bill  of  rights.  His  motion  for  the  libe- 
ration of  Jones  being  negatived,  he  thought  proper  to  ad- 
dress a  letter  on  the  subject  to  the  electors  of  Westmin- 
ster, through  the  medium  of  Cobbetl's  Political  Register. 
This  letter  was  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  a  Mr.  Lethbridge,  who  moved  that  it  was  a  libel- 
lous and  scandalous  publication  ;  and  that  Sir  F.  Burdett, 
having  acknowledged  himself  the  author,  was  guilty  of  a 
gross  breach  of  the  privileges  of  parliament.  After  an 
adjournment  of  a  week,  these  resolutions  were  carried, 
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and  a  motion  of  Sir  R.  Salisbury,  that  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
den should  be  committed  to  the  Tower,  was  also  carried 
by  a  majority  of  thirty-seven  members. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  the  baronet,  who  had  been  ap- 
prised of  these  proceedings,  came  to  town  from  Wim- 
bledon ;  but,  in  an  interview  with  the  serjeant-at-arms, 
he  urged  the  illegality  of  the  speaker's  warrant  for  his 
committal,  and  expressed  his  resolution  to  resist  its  exe- 
cution, if  necessary,  by  force.  The  reports  which  were 
immediately  circulated,  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  popu- 
lace to  such  a  degree,  that  a  great  number  of  the  lower 
order  of  persons  assembled  before  the  baronet's  house,  in 
Piccadilly,  exclaiming,  "  Burdett  for  ever  !  "  and  impre- 
cating vengeance  on  his  enemies.  At  night  they  paraded 
the  streets,  constraining  the  inhabitants  to  illuminate  their 
houses,  and  breaking  the  windows  of  all  who  refused  to 
comply  with  this  demand.  The  appearance  of  a  troop  of 
horse-guards,  together  with  Mr.  Reid,  the  magistrate,  and 
a  number  of  constables,  on  the  following  day,  excited  the 
most  alarming  ferment  in  the  multitude,  which  was  now 
considerably  augmented.  Hisses,  shrieks,  groans,  and 
every  expression  of  indignation,  issued  from  all  quarters  ; 
the  guards  were  assaulted  with  showers  of  stones  and 
brickbats;  and,  even  after  the  riot-act  had  been  read,  the 
commotion  was  so  great,  that  it  became  necessary  to  send 
to  the  Knightsbridge  barracks  for  an  additional  body  of  ca- 
valry, who  galloped  among  the  crowd,  and  drove  them  up 
and  down  Piccadilly,  and  into  the  adjoining  streets  and 
alleys,  where  several  persons  were  wounded,  but  only 
three  seriously. 

The  following  day,  in  consequence  of  the  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  Sir  F.  Burdett,  the  sheriff's  of  Middlesex  ar- 
rived in  Piccadilly,  attended  by  the  posse  comitatus,  who 
formed  a  guard  in  front  of  the  baronet's  house,  while  the 
horse-guards,  who  had  previously  occupied  that  station, 
divided  into  two  bodies,  and  took  a  position  of  about  five 
hundred  yards  on  each  side.  The  efforts  of  the  sheriff's 
to  appease  the  tumult,  however,  proved  completely  fruit- 
less, and  the  horse-guards  were  again  under  the  necessity 
of  dispersing  the  mob,  sword  in  hand.  At  the  same  time, 
considerable  bodies  of  cavalry  and  infantry  were  marched 
to  town,  and  pieces  of  artillery  were  planted  in  the  Park, 
and  in  each  of  the  principal  squares,  to  overawe  the  rioters. 

At  length,  on  the  9th  of  April,  the  officers  having 
forced  an  entrance  through  the  kitchen-window,  the  ba- 
ronet was  taken,  and  conveyed  in  a  glass-coach  to  the 
Tower,  under  a  strong  guard.  The  indignation  of  the 
multitude  was  now  particularly  directed  against  the  sol- 
diery ;  who,  on  their  return  from  the  Tower,  were  assaulted 
so  furiously,  that  they  charged  their  assailants,  and  con- 
tinued firing  their  carbines  all  the  way  through  Fenchurch 
Street,  where  a  ball,  entering  a  shop,  mortally  wounded  a 
corn-porter  of  the  name  of  Ebrall.    After  his  death,  co- 
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roner's  inquests  were  held  on  him,  and  on  the  body  of 
another  person  who  had  been  shot  in  Piccadilly;  and  ver- 
dicts were  returned  of  "  wilful  murder  by  life-guardsmen 
unknown."  An  inquest  was  also  held  on  a  third  person, 
but,  as  he  was  proved  to  have  attacked  the  military,  the 
verdict  returned  was,  "justifiable  homicide."  At  the 
prorogation  of  parliament,  on  the  21st  of  June,  Sir  Fran- 
cis was  liberated  from  the  Tower,  and  great  preparations 
were  made  by  his  partisans  to  conduct  him  home  in  a  tri- 
umphant procession ;  but  this  honour  he  declined,  and  re- 
tired, with  the  utmost  privacy,  to  his  seat  at  Wimbledon. 

Another  circumstance,  which  excited  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  attention  this  year,  was  a  most  daring  attempt  upon 
the  life  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
About  half-past  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  31st 
of  May,  the  prince  was  roused  out  of  his  sleep,  in  his 
apartment  at  St.  James's  Palace,  by  two  violent  blows  and 
cuts  on  the  head.  He  at  first  supposed  a  bat  was  beating 
about  his  head  ;  but  a  third  wound  convinced  him  of  the 
contrary.  He  then  leaped  out  of  bed,  and,  on  receiving 
several  other  blows,  retired  to  a  small  room  adjoining  his 
chamber;  but  the  assassin  followed,  and  wounded  him 
across  the  thighs.  His  royal  highness  being  unable  to 
find  his  alarm-bells,  called  Neale,  his  valet  in  waiting, 
who  hastened  to  his  master's  assistance,  and  alarmed  the 
house.  Soon  afterwards,  the  duke  went  to  the  porter's 
room,  and  ordered  Neale  to  waken  Salis,  a  Piedmoutese 
valet.  No  answer  being  returned  to  Neale's  repeated 
calls,  the  door  of  the  bed-room  was  forced  open,  and 
Salis  was  found  lifeless  on  the  bed,  with  his  throat  cut 
from  ear  to  ear.  It  seems  that  this  wretch  (for  he  was  evi- 
dently the  assassin)  having  failed  in  completing  his  exe- 
crable design,  had  retired  on  the  first  alarm,  and  ter- 
minated his  own  existence.  His  coat,  which  was  folded 
up  in  a  chair,  was  stained  with  blood  ;  a  pair  of  his  slip- 
pers, and  the  sheath  of  the  sabre  with  which  he  had  at- 
tacked his  master,  were  found  in  a  closet  adjoining  the 
Duke's  chamber ;  and  the  blood  left  by  his  arm  on  one 
side  of  the  narrow  door,  discovered  the  way  by  which  he 
escaped.  Fortunately,  however,  though  the  duke  had 
received  six  different  wounds,  one  upon  the  upper  part  of 
the  forehead,  a  second  down  the  cheek,  a  third  upon  the 
arm,  a  fourth  by  which  the  little  finger  was  almost  severed 
from  the  hand,  a  fifth  on  the  front  of  the  body,  and  a 
sixth  on  the  thigh,  none  of  them  proved  mortal.  His 
royal  highness,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  con- 
fined for  some  time ;  but  at  length  the  public  were  grati- 
fied with  an  assurance  of  his  perfect  recovery. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  only  calamity  which  befell 
the  royal  family  of  England  during  the  year  1810.  The 
amiable  Princess  Amelia,  his  majesty's  youngest  daughter, 
after  enduring  a  most  tedious  illness,  and  expecting  in 
vain  the  renovation  of  her  health,  conceived  a  wish  of 
11  G 
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presenting  her  royal  father  with  some  token  of  filial  af- 
fection previous  to  that  awful  change  which  she  consi- 
dered to  be  drawing  very  near.  Accordingly,  in  an  in- 
terview with  his  majesty,  she  placed  on  his  linger  a  ring, 
which  had  been  made  for  the  purpose ;  but  the  affecting 
manner  in  which  she  performed  this  action,  accompanied 
by  the  impressive  words — "  Remember  me"  proved  too 
much  for  the  agitated  monarch,  already  weakened  by  many 
severe  trials;  and  the  indisposition,  both  bodily  and  mental, 
which  ensued,  involved  the  nation  in  sorrow,  and  ren- 
dered it  necessary  that  parliament  should  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  a  regency.  The  princess,  who  had 
most  unintentionally  given  this  shock  to  the  susceptible 
mind  of  her  august  parent,  expired  on  the  2d  of  Novem- 
ber, and  was  interred  at  W  indsor. 

From  motives  of  delicacy,  some  time  was  suffered  to 
elapse  before  any  decisive  measures  were  adopted  by 
parliament;  and,  after  repeated  adjournments,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  proceed  by  bill  rather  than  by  ad- 
dress. Accordingly,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1811,  a  regency  bill  was  prepared,  and  passed  through 
both  houses  of  parliament ;  by  which  it  was  enacted,  that 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  exercise 
the  office  and  authority  of  Regent  of  the  united  kingdom 
of  England  and  Ireland,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of 
his  majesty,  during  the  continuance  of  the  indisposition 
which  had  rendered  this  measure  necessary.  But,  as  the 
recovery  of  the  sovereign  was  still  contemplated  as  a  pro- 
bable circumstance,  it  was  enacted,  that  the  power  of 
conferring  any  title  of  nobility  should  be  suspended  for 
twelve  months  ;  and  that  all  offices  and  pensions  which 
might  be  granted  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  continue 
only  during  his  regency,  unless  subsequently  approved  and 
ratified  by  his  august  parent.  The  care  of  the  royal  per- 
son was  also  committed  to  her  majesty. 

On  the  2?th  of  January,  the  prince  was  regularly  quali- 
fied for  entering  upon  the  high  office  committed  to  him, 
by  attending  divine  worship  and  receiving  the  sacrament, 
at  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James's;  and  the  Gth  of  the  follow- 
ing month  was  appointed  for  swearing  him  in,  as  regent  of 
the  united  kingdom. 

On  this  occasion,  all  the  royal  dukes  and  a  numerous 
assemblage  of  privy-counsellors  met  at  Carlton-IIouse. 
The  whole  of  the  state-apartments  were  thrown  open,  and 
the  illustrious  characters  present  were  ushered  into  an 
apartment,  which,  from  the  style  of  its  ornaments,  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  Gold  Room.  After  the  return  of 
the  summons,  &c.  had  been  officially  communicated  to  his 
royal  highness,  he  approached  in  grand  procession,  pre- 
ceded by  the  officers  of  his  council.  They  passed  through 
the  room  where  the  privy-counsellors  were  assembled,  and 
through  the  circular  drawing-room,  into  the  grand  saloon, 
a  most  sumptuous  apartment  in  scarlet  drapery,  adorned 
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with  portraits  of  all  the  most  celebrated  admirals,  whose 
brilliant  exploits,  under  Divine  Providence,  have  con- 
firmed to  the  British  isles  their  dominion  over  the  sea. 
Here  the  prince  took  his  seat  at  the  head  of  the  table  ; 
his  royal  brothers  and  cousin  seating  themselves  on  his 
right  and  left  baud,  according  to  their  seniority  ;  whilst 
all  the  officers  of  the  household,  who  were  not  privy- 
counsellors,  ranged  themselves  on  each  side  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  saloon. 

His  royal  highness  having  intimated  his  readiness  to 
take  the  oaths,  and  to  make  the  declaration  prescribed  by 
the  regency-act,  the  lord-privy-seal  respectfully  approach- 
ed, and  read,  from  a  parchment,  the  following  oaths, 
which  the  prince  repeated  with  an  audible  voice. 

H  I  do  sincerely  promise  and  swear  that  I  will  be  true 
and  faithful,  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  his  majesty,  King 
George.    So  help  me  God. 

"  1  do  solemnly  promise  and  swear  that  I  will  truly  and 
faithfully  execute  the  office  of  regent  of  the  united  king- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  according  to  an  act 
of  parliament  passed  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  the  reign  of 
his  majesty  King  George  the  Third,  intituled,  An  Act,  &.c, 
and  that  I  will  administer,  according  to  law,  the  power 
and  authority  vested  in  me  by  virtue  of  the  said  act;  and 
that  I  will,  in  all  things,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  and 
ability,  consult  and  maintain  the  safety,  honour,  and  dig- 
nity of  his  majesty,  and  the  welfare  of  his  people.  So 
help  me  God." 

The  regent  having  subscribed  these  oaths,  and  also 
the  declaration  mentioned  in  an  act  made  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  Charles  II.,  intituled  "  An  act  for  the  more  effec- 
tual preserving  the  king's  person  and  government,  by  dis- 
abling papists  from  sitting  in  either  house  of  parliament," 
the  lord-president  had  the  honour  to  kiss  his  hand.  The 
royal  dukes  followed,  and  afterwards  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury ;  all  the  rest  advanced  to  the  chair  on  both 
sides,  in  the  order  in  which  they  had  been  seated  at  the 
table.  The  ceremony  being  closed,  a  short  levee  was 
held  in  the  drawing-room,  and  an  audience  was  afterwards 
given  to  Mr.  Perceval,  who  had  again  the  honour  of  kiss- 
ing the  regent's  hand,  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

Parliament  was  opened,  by  commission,  on  the  12th  of 
February  ;  and,  in  the  speech  delivered  on  that  occasion,  a 
cheerful  picture  was  drawn  of  the  skill  and  valour  of  our 
forces  in  the  late  campaign ;  of  the  disappointment  of  the 
enemy's  plans  in  Spain  and  Portugal ;  and  of  the  anima- 
tion infused  into  his  majesty's  allies,  by  the  recent  ex- 
amples of  British  intrepidity.  It  was  also  stated,  that 
discussions  were  depending  between  England  and  Ame- 
rica, which  the  regent  earnestly  desired  to  bring  to  an 
amicable  conclusion  ;  and  the  fullest  confidence  was  ex- 
pressed »hat  the  supplies  of  a  zealous  and  liberal  pailia- 
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merit  would  be  found  commensurate  with  the  wants  of 
government. 

To  this  speech  an  address,  as  usual,  was  moved  and 
carried.  And,  on  the  21st  of  February,  Mr.  Perceval 
stated,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  having,  during 
the  discussions  on  the  regency  bill,  expressed  his  intention 
of  moving  for  a  provision  with  respect  to  the  regent's 
household,  not  to  exceed  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand 
pounds,  he  had  submitted  his  plan  to  the  prince ;  but  his 
royal  highness  had  declared  he  would  not,  for  his  own 
personal  magnificence,  add  another  burden  to  those  al- 
ready imposed  upon  the  public.  Mr.  Perceval  added, 
it  was  sufficiently  obvious,  from  the  known  character  of 
the  regent,  that  he  had  submitted  to  this  instance  of  self- 
denial,  and  had  refused  all  personal  state,  from  an  econo- 
mical consideration  for  the  people ;  a  consideration  which 
would  throw  around  him  more  real  splendour  than  any 
regal  establishment  whatsoever. 

But  few  bills  of  an  interesting  nature  were  passed  during 
this  session,  except  a  bill  for  preventing  vexatious  arrests, 
by  raising  the  sum  for  which  persons  may  be  held  to  bail 
in  mesne  process;  an  act  for  permitting  the  interchange  of 
the  British  and  Irish  militias  from  their  respective  coun- 
tries ;  and  a  bill  for  preventing  guineas,  half-guineas,  and 
seven-shilling  pieces,  from  being  taken  for  more  than 
twenty-one  shillings,  ten  and  six  pence,  and  seven  shillings, 
respectively  ;  and  for  preventing  bank-notes  from  being 
taken  for  less  than  the  sums  expressed  in  them.  On  the 
24th  of  July,  parliament  was  prorogued  by  commission 
to  the  12th  of  November;  and  on  that  day  it  was  further 
prorogued  to  the  7  th  of  January  ensuing. 

On  the  continent,  various  successes  attended  the  arms  of 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  and  those  of  their  cruel 
invaders;  but,  generally  speaking,  when  ever  the  British 
forces  engaged,  Buonaparte  had  the  mortification  to  dis- 
cover that  his  legions  were  not  invincible;  and  some  vic- 
tories were  obtained  which  will  probably  never  be  ob- 
literated from  the  recollection  of  Britons,  or  of  the  patriotic 
bands  on  whose  behalf  they  were  achieved. 

The  battle  of  Barossa,  which  took  place  on  the  5th  of 
March,  was  fought  under  such  peculiar  circumstances, 
and  with  such  disparity  of  numbers,  that  Lieutenant- 
general  Graham,  in  his  despatches  to  the  Earl  of  Liver- 
pool, begs  leave  to  make  a  particular  statement,  in  order 
to  justify  himself  from  the  imputation  of  rashness  in  his 
attempt.  From  this  statement  it  appears,  that,  after  a 
nocturnal  march  of  sixteen  hours,  from  the  camp  near 
Veger,  the  allied  army  arrived  in  the  morning  on  the  low 
ridge  of  Barossa,  about  four  miles  to  the  southward  of 
the  Santi  Petri  river.  This  height  extends  inland  about 
a  mile  and  a  half,  containing  on  the  north  the  extensive 
healthy  plain  of  Chiclana.  A  large  forest  of  pines 
skirts  the  plain,  and  circles  round  the  height  at  some  dis- 
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tance,  terminating  down  to  the  Santi  Petri ;  the  interme- 
diate space  between  the  forest  and  the  north  side  of  the 
height  being  uneven  and  broken.  A  well-conducted  at- 
tack on  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  lines  by  the  van-guard  of 
the  Spanish  army,  having  opened  a  communication  with 
the  Isle  de  Leon,  General  Graham  received  directions  to 
move  down  from  the  position  of  Barossa  to  that  of  the 
Tone  de  Bermesa,  about  half  way  to  the  Santi  Petri,  in 
order  to  secure  the  communication  across  that  river,  over 
which  a  bridge  had  been  recently  erected.  This  latter 
position  occupies  a  narrow  woody  ridge,  the  right  on  the 
sea-cliff,  the  left  falling  down  to  the  .Almanza  creek,  on 
the  edge  of  the  marsh ;  while  a  hard  sandy  beach  affords 
an  easy  communication  between  the  western  points  of 
these  two  positions.  General  Graham's  division  having 
halted  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Barossa  height,  was 
marched,  about  twelve  o'clock,  through  the  wood  towards 
the  Bermesa;  cavalry-patroles  having  previously  proceeded 
towards  Chiclana,  without  discovering  the  enemy.  On 
the  march,  intelligence  was  received  that  the  enemy  had 
appeared  in  force  on  the  plain,  and  was  advancing  to- 
wards the  heights  of  Barossa.  As  that  position  was  in 
reality  the  key  of  that  of  Santi  Petri,  General  Graham 
immediately  countermarched,  in  order  to  support  the 
troops  left  for  its  defence,  and  this  manoeuvre  was  executed 
with  the  greatest  alacrity.  It  was  impossible,  however, 
on  such  difficult  ground,  to  preserve  order  in  the  columns, 
and  there  was  never  time  to  restore  it  completely.  But 
before  the  troops  could  get  entirely  disentangled  from  the 
wood,  those  on  the  Barossa  height  were  seen  returning 
from  it ;  while  the  enemy's  left  wing  was  rapidly  ascend- 
ing, his  right  standing  on  the  plain,  at  the  edge  of  the 
wood,  within  cannon-shot.  As  a  retreat,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, might  have  proved  extremely  detrimental  to 
the  whole  allied  army,  an  immediate  attack  was  deter- 
mined on,  notwithstanding  the  numbers  and  position  of  the 
foe.  As  soon  as  the  infantry  was  hastily  collected  toge- 
ther, a  battery  of  ten  guns  opened,  and  kept  up  a  most 
destructive  fire  in  the  centre ;  while  the  right-wing  pro- 
ceeded to  the  attack  of  General  Rutin's  division  on  the 
hill,  and  drove  them  from  their  position  ;  and  the  left-wing 
decided  the  defeat  of  the  division  under  General  Laval. 
A  reserve,  formed  beyond  the  narrow  valley,  across  which 
the  enemy  was  closely  pursued,  shared  the  same  fate : 
and,  in  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  action,  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  troops  were 
in  full  retreat.  In  this  brilliant  affair  the  French  are  sup- 
posed to  have  lost  about  three  thousand,  in  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  missing ;  and  ten  eagles  and  six  pieces  of  cannon 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  Generals  Rufin, 
Rosseau,  and  Bellegarde,  were  also  taken  prisoners ;  the 
former  of  whom  was  wounded,  and  the  second  died  soon 
after  the  engagement. 
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It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that,  when  the  expedition 
against  the  rear  of  the  enemy  was  planned,  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  with  Sir  R.  G.  Keats,  for  an  attack  on 
the  French  batteries  in  Cadiz  Ray,  in  order  to  effect  a  di- 
version. This  plan,  however,  could  not  be  executed,  on 
account  of  the  unfavourable  weather,  till  the  day  after  the 
battle  of  Barossa,  when  it  was  carried  into  effect  with  all 
the  coolness  and  intrepidity  of  British  seamen.  All  the 
batteries  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay,  from  Rota  to  St. 
Mar)'s,  with  the  exception  of  Fort  Catalina,  were  carried 
by  storm,  the  guns  spiked,  and  the  works  completely  de- 
stroyed. 

Another  brilliant  display  of  British  valour  and  intre- 
pidity occurred  in  the  battle  of  Albuera,  which  took 
place  between  Marshal  Soult  and  Marshal  Sir  W.  Beres- 
ford,  on  the  1 6th  of  June. 

On  the  12th,  it  was  reported  that  Soult  had  broken  up 
from  Seville,  and  had  advanced  towards  Estremadura,  not- 
withstanding the  rumours  which  had  been  previously  circu- 
lated, that  he  was  wholly  engaged  in  strengthening  the  out- 
works of  Seville,  and  that  ail  his  actions  indicated  a  de- 
sign of  remaining  on  the  defensive  in  Andalusia.  On  the 
receipt  of  this  intelligence,  Sir  W.  Beresford  raised  the 
siege  of  Badajoz,  without  sustaining  any  loss ;  and,  having 
assembled  the  forces  under  his  command,  formed  a  junc- 
tion, on  the  loth,  with  Generals  Blake  and  Castanos,  at 
Albuera.  Next  day  he  was  attacked  by  the  enemy,  over 
whom  the  eagle  of  victory  appeared  for  some  time  to 
hover,  in  consequence  of  the  great  superiority  of  his  ca- 
valry, and  a  numerous  and  heavy  artillery.  At  length, 
however,  the  inflexible  bravery  of  the  British  troops 
turned  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  allies ;  and,  in  the 
night  of  the  17lh,  the  French  were  obliged  to  retire  across 
the  river,  leaving  about  two  thousand  dead  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  from  nine  hunched  to  a  thousand  taken  pri- 
soners. The  losses  sustained  by  the  victors  were  also  ex- 
tremely great :  but  the  gallant  commander  remarks,  in  his 
despatches  to  Lord  Wellington,  "  It  is  impossible  to  enu- 
merate every  instance  of  discipline  and  valour  shewn  on 
this  severely-contested  day ;  but  never  were  troops  that 
more  valiantly  or  more  gloriously  maintained  the  honour 
of  their  respective  countries.  Every  individual  most  nobly 
did  his  duty  ;  and  it  was  observed  that  our  dead,  particularly 
the  fifty-seventh  regiment,  were  lying,  as  they  h^d  fought, 
in  ranks,  and  every  wound  was  in  front."  It  appears,  in- 
deed, that  prodigies  of  valour  were  shewn  by  the  English 
and  their  allies  on  this  occasion,  and  that  instances  of  in- 
dividual heroism  were  particularly  conspicuous ;  in  proof 
of  which  it  may  be  interesting  to  subjoin  the  following  par- 
ticulars related  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer.  In  the  hottest  of  the  engagement, 
an  ensign,  of  the  name  of  Thompson,  was  called  upon  to 
surrender  the  colours  which  he  held;  but  he  resolutely  de- 
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clared  he  would  never  give  them  up  but  with  his  existence, 
and  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  patriotic  bravery.  Another  en- 
sign, of  the  name  of  Walsh,  having  fallen  on  the  field 
severely  wounded,  tore  his  colours  from  the  staff,  and 
thrust  them  into  his  bosom,  where  they  were  found  after 
his  death.  Sir  W.  Beresford  was  also  attacked  by  one  of 
the  Polish  cavalry,  whom  he  dismounted  with  the  view  of 
saving  his  life  ;  but  as  the  man  persisted  in  his  first  design, 
one  of  our  dragoons  flew  to  the  assistance  of  his  beloved 
commander,  and  killed  the  assailant. 

Of  the  other  affairs  of  the  peninsula,  our  limits  only  per- 
mit us  to  remark,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  skilful  and 
judicious  conduct  of  Lord  Wellington,  and  the  cordial 
unanimity  subsisting  between  the  British  and  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  commanders,  the  French,  notwithstanding 
some  occasional  successes,  found  it  impossible  to  carry 
into  execution  their  late  boastful  promise  of  speedily  crush- 
ing every  appearance  of  rebellion ;  and  the  patriotic  ar- 
dour of  the  natives  received  the  strongest  encouragement 
from  the  disappointments  and  the  diminished  reputation  of 
the  enemy. 

Of  the  naval  exploits  which  graced  this  year,  the  most 
prominent  were,  the  defeat  of  the  French  and  Italian  squa- 
drons near  the  Isle  of  Lissa  ;  and  the  reduction  of  the  islands 
of  Banda,  Ternate,  and  Java. 

The  combined  squadrons  alluded  to,  consisted  of  five 
frigates,  one  corvette,  one  brig,  two  schooners,  one  gun- 
boat, and  one  zebec,  forming  a  total  force  of  two  hundred 
and  seventy-two  guns,  and  two  thousand  six  hundred  and 
sixty-five  men;  to  which  were  opposed  the  Biitish  ships 
Aniphion,  Ceiberus,  Volage,  and  Active,  carrying  in  all 
but  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  guns,  and  eight  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  men.    On  the  13th  of  March,  an  enemy's 
fleet  having  been  discovered  off  the  north  point  of  the 
Island  of  Lissa,   the  action  commenced  by  the  British 
squadrou  firing  on  the  headmost  ships,  as  they  came  with- 
in range.    After  vainly  endeavouring  to  break  the  line  in 
two  places,  the  enemy's  vessels  endeavoured  to  place  the 
Bi  itish  between  two  fires ;  but  in  this  attempt  they  were 
so  warmly  received,  and  rendered  so  unmanageable,  that 
they  went  on  shore,  on  the  rocks  of  Lissa,  in  the  greatest 
confusion.    The  British  line  was  then  wore,  to  renew  the 
action,  the  Aniphion  not  half  a  cable's  length  from  the  shore, 
the  remainder  of  the  enemy's  starboard  division  passing 
under  her  stern,  and  engaging  her  at  leeward ;  whilst  the 
larboard  division  got  to  windward,  and  engaged  the  Cer- 
berus, Active,  and  V  olage.    In  this  situation  the  action 
recommenced  with  great  fury;  the  Biitish  vessels  being 
frequently  exposed  to  a  raking  fire  from  the  enemy.  "  No- 
thing, however,"  says  Captain  Hoste,  "  could  withstand 
the  brave  squadron  I  had  the  honour  to  command.  The 
Flora  having  struck  her  colours  at  twenty  minutes  past 
eleven  a.  m.,  and  the  Bellona  having  followed  her  example, 
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the  enemy  to  windward  endeavoured  to  make  off ;  but  I 
were  followed  up  as  close  as  the  disabled  state  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ships  would  permit ;  and  the  Active  and  Cerberus  j 
were  enabled,  at  three  p.  m.,  to  compel  the  sternmost  of 
them  to  surrender ;  when  the  action  ceased,  leaving  us  in 
possession  of  the  Corona  of  forty-four  guns,  and  the  Bel- 
lona  of  thirty-two  guns  (the  French  commodore) :  the 
Favourite  of  forty-four  guns  on  shore,  where  she  soon 
blew  up  with  a  dreadful  explosion;  the  corvette  of  the 
enemy  making  all  possible  sail  to  the  north-west,  and  two 
frigates  crowding  sail  for  the  port  of  Lessina :  the  brig 
making  off  to  the  south-east,  and  the  small  craft  flying  in 
every  direction."  .  . 

The  capture  of  the  island  of  Banda,  on  the  9di  of 
August,  was  also  particularly  honourable  to  the  British 
arms.  The  attack  was  made  on  this  settlement,  during 
a  dark  and  squally  night,  by  somewhat  less  than  two  hun- 
dred men,  consisting  of  seamen  and  marines,  and  about 
forty  of  the  Madras  European  regiment,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Cole. 

A  dark  cloud,  with  a  fall  of  rain,  covered  their  landing, 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  a  battery  of  ten  guns,  which 
was  taken  in  the  rear,  and  an  officer  and  his  guard  were 
made  prisoners,  though  the  enemy  were  at  their  guns  with 
lighted  matches,  having  discovered  the  approach  of  his 
Britannic  majesty's  vessels  on  the  preceding  day.  At  the 
approacli  of  day-light,  the  assailants  procured  a  guide  to 
conduct  them  to  the  walls  of  the  castle  of  Belgica;  and, 
after  leaving  the  guard  in  charge  of  the  battery,  the  party 
made  a  rapid  movement  round  the  town,  where  the  bugle 
was  sounding  an  alarm  among  the  enemy.  In  twenty  mi- 
nutes, scaling-ladders  were  placed  against  the  walls  of  the 
outer  pentagon  of  Belgica;  and  the  gallantry  and  celerity 
with  which  they  were  hauled  up,  after  the  outwork  was 
carried,  and  placed  for  the  attack  of  the  inner  work,  under 
a  sharp  fire  from  the  garrison,  were  truly  astonishing.  The 
enemy,  after  firing  three  guns,  and  keeping  up  an  inef- 
fectual discharge  of  musketry  for  about  ten  or  fifteen  mi- 
nutes, fled  in  all  directions,  leaving  their  colonel-com- 
mandant, and  ten  others,  dead,  and  two  officers  and  thirty 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  victors.  The  day  now  beam- 
ing on  the  British,  discovered  to  them  the  fort  of  Nassau, 
and  the  sea-defences  at  their  feet,  and  the  enemy  at  their 
guns  at  the  different  ports.  Admiral  Drury  then  despatched 
a  flag  of  truce  to  the  governor,  demanding  the  immediate 
surrender  of  the  fort,  and  promising  to  protect  all  private 
property.  At  sun-rise,  a  Dutch  flag  was  hoisted  in  Nassau, 
and  the  sea-batteries  opened  a  fire  on  one  of  the  British 
vessels  then  approaching  the  harbour.  But,  on  a  second 
flag  of  truce  being  sent  to  the  governor,  with  a  menace  of 
storming  the  fort  and  laying  the  town  in  ashes,  if  the  co- 
lours were  not  instantly  struck,  an  unqualified  surrender 
was  agreed  on ;  and  the  British  heroes  found  themselves 
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I  in  possession  of  the  two  forts,  and  several  batteries,  mount- 
ing one  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  de- 
fended by  nearly  seven  hundred  disciplined  troops  and  the 
militia. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  add,  that  the  island  of  Ternate, 
though  so  famous  for  the  strength  of  its  fortifications,  and 
memorable  for  its  defence  in  the  last  war  against  the 
English,  was  completely  subjugated  in  less  than  one  day, 
(the  29th  of  August,)  by  a  very  inconsiderable  force. 
From  official  documents  it  appears,  that  the  place  was  de- 
fended by  five  hundred  regular  troops,  with  a  very  large 
proportion  of  officers  and  Europeans,  aided  by  the  marine- 
department,  the  Dutch  inhabitants  and  burghers,  and  the 
King  of  Ternate's  forces,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  fifty 
were  in  the  field,  and  an  equal  number  from  the  sultan  of 
Tidore,  and  the  adjacent  islands  in  alliance  with  the  Dutch. 
But  such  were  the  gallantry,  coolness,  and  precision  of 
the  British,  that  nothing  could  ultimately  withstand  their 
arms. 

After  a  short  but  arduous  campaign,  in  the  month  of 
August,  Batavia,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Java,  was 
taken  by  the  British  troops  under  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty; 
the  enemy's  most  formidable  works  were  carried,  and 
themselves  driven  from  the  kingdoms  of  Bantam  and  Ja- 
catra;  so  that,  as  Lord  Minto  observes,  in  his  despatches 
to  the  directors  of  the  East-India  Company,  "  an  empire 
which  for  two  centuries  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
power,  prosperity,  and  grandeur,  of  one  of  the  principal 
and  most  respected  states  of  Europe,  has  been  thus  wrested 
from  the  shoit  usurpation  of  the  French  government,  added 
to  the  dominion  of  the  British  crown,  and  converted  from 
a  seat  of  hostile  machination  and  commercial  competition 
into  an  augmentation  of  British  power  and  prosperity. 
For  this  signal  and  illustrious  service,  Great  Britain  is 
indebted  to  the  truly  British  intrepidity  of  as  brave  an 
army  as  ever  did  honour  to  our  country;  to  the  profes- 
sional skill  and  spirit  of  their  officers,  and  to  the  wisdom, 
decision,  and  firmness,  of  the  eminent  man  who  directed 
their  courage,  and  led  them  to  victory." 

But  whilst  our  British  tars  were  gathering  a  profusion 
of  laurels,  in  different  parts,  an  unpleasant  occurrence 
took  place  between  one  of  his  majesty's  vessels  and  a  ship 
belonging  to  the  American  government ;  which  threatened 
nothing  less  in  its  consequences  than  a  war  between  those 
countries. 

The  particulars  of  the  engagement  are  thus  related  by 
Captain  Bingham,  of  the  Little  Belt:  —  "At  half-past 
three  p.  till,  on  the  16th  of  May,  a  strange  sail,  which  had 
been  previously  discovered,  appeared  inclined  to  give 
chase,  when  I  made  the  private  signal,  which  was  not 
answered.  At  half-past  six,  finding  he  gained  considerably 
on  us,  and  clearly  discerning  the  stars  upou  his  broad  pen- 
nant, I  thought  proper  to  bring-to,  and  hoist  the  colours, 
U  H 
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that  no  mistake  might  arise,  and  that  he  might  see  what 
we  were.  The  ship  was  therefore  brought-to,  the  colours 
hoisted,  the  guns  double-shotted,  and  every  preparation 
made  in  case  of  a  surprise.  By  his  manner  of  steering 
down,  he  evidently  wished  to  lay  his  ship  in  a  position  for 
rakin?,  which  1  frustrated  by  wearing  three  times.  On 
his  coming  within  hail,  about  a  quarter-past  eight,  I  hailed, 
and  asked  what  ship  it  was  ?  He  repeated  my  question. 
I  again  hailed,  and  asked  what  ship  it  was?  He  again 
repeated  my  words,  and  fired  a  broadside,  which  I  im- 
mediately returned.  The  action  then  became  general,  and 
continued  so  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  when  he  ceased 
firing,  and  appeared  to  be  on  fire  about  the  main  hatch- 
way. I  was  then  obliged  to  desist  from  firing,  as,  the 
ship  falling  off,  no  gun  would  bear,  and  I  had  no  aftersail 
to  keep  her  to  :  all  the  rigging  and  sails  were  cut  to  pieces, 
and  not  a  brace  or  bowline  left  He  then  a*.kcd  what  ship 
this  was  ?  and,  on  being  told,  he  asked  if  I  had  struck  my 
colours?  I  answered,  no;  and  asked  what  ship  that  was? 
and,  as  plainly  as  I  could  understand,  he  answered,  the 
United  States  frigate. 

**  Next  day  he  bore  up  again,  and  sent  a  boat  on  board, 
with  an  officer,  and  a  message  from  Commodore  Rogers, 
to  say  that  he  lamented  the  unfortunate  affair  which  had 
happened  ;  and  that,  had  he  known  our  force  was  so  in- 
ferior, he  should  not  have  fired  at  us.  I  asked  his  motive 
for  having  fired  at  all ;  and  his  reply  was,  that  we  fired  the 
first  gun  at  him  ;  but  this  was  positively  not  the  case.  He 
offered  me  every  assistance  I  should  stand  in  need  of,  and 
submitted  to  me  that  I  had  better  put  into  one  of  the  ports 
of  the  United  States  ;  which  I  immediately  declined.  By 
the  manner  in  which  he  apologised,  it  appeared  evident 
that  had  he  fallen  in  with  a  British  frigate,  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  brought  her  to  action  :  and  what  further  con- 
firms me  in  that  opinion  is,  that  his  guns  were  not  only 
loaded  with  round  and  grape  shot,  but  with  every  scrap  of 
iron  that  could  possibly  be  collected." 

At  the  commencement  of  1812,  his  majesty's  disorder 
appearing  almost  hopeless,  and  the  restricted  regency  be- 
ing nearly  expired,  the  nation  looked  with  anxiety  towards 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  a  total  change  of  ministers  and 
measures  was  generally  expected.  In  a  letter  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  however,  his  royal  highness  stated,  that  he  had 
no  predilections  to  indulge,  no  resentments  to  gratify,  no 
objects  to  attain,  but  such  as  were  common  to  the  whole 
empire.  He  expressed  a  wish,  indeed,  that  some  of  those 
persons  with  whom  the  early  habits  of  his  public  life  were 
formed,  should  now  constitute  a  part  of  his  government ; 
but,  on  the  refusal  of  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  to  coalesce 
with  certain  members  of  the  existing  administration,  he 
thought  proper  to  retain  those  persons  with  whom  their 
lordships  were  unwilling  to  unite. 

The  premier,  however,  held  his  situation  but  a  short 
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time.  On  the  J  1th  of  May,  as  he  was  entering  the  lobby 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  at  a  quarter  past  five  o'clock, 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Bellingham,  who  had  placed 
himself  at  the  side  of  the  door,  fired  a  pistol  at  him,  the 
ball  of  which  entered  his  left  breast.  Mr.  Perceval  uttered 
a  faint  exclamation,  staggered  a  few  paces,  and  fell  on  his 
face.  He  was  immediately  taken  up,  and  conveyed  into 
the  speaker's  apaitinents;  but  before  he  reached  them  the 
last  signs  of  life  had  departed;  for  the  assassin  had  taken 
so  sine  an  aim,  that  his  victim  was  shot  through  the  centre 
of  the  heart.  A  scene  of  indesciibable  confusion  and 
dismay  ensued,  and  at  this  moment  the  murderer  might 
probably  have  escaped  undiscovered  ;  but,  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  leave  the  place,  he  deliberately  sat  down,  and, 
without  hesitation,  avowed  the  horrid  deed  which  he  had 
perpetrated. 

At  the  close  of  his  examination,  when  asked  what  he 
had  to  say,  he  replied,  "  1  admit  the  fact,  but  wish  to 
stale  something'  in  my  justification.  I  have  been  denied 
the  redress  of  my  grievances  by  government.  They  all  know 
who  and  what  1  am,  through  the  secretary  of  state  and 
Mr.  Becket,  with  whom  I  have  had  frequent  communica- 
tions. I  was  accused  most  wrongfully  by  a  governor-ge- 
neral in  Russia,  in  a  letter  from  Archangel  to  Riga,  and 
have  sought  redress  in  vain.  I  am  a  most  unfortunate  man, 
and  feel  here,"  raising  his  hand  to  his  breast,  "  sufficient 
justification  for  what  I  have  done." 

Bellingham  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey 
on  the  loth  of  May,  when  tlie  plea  of  insanity  was  sug- 
gested by  his  counsel,  but  rejected  by  himself.  In  his  de- 
fence, which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  court  for  up- 
wards of  an  hour,  he  chiefly  expatiated  on  the  ill  usage 
which  he  conceived  he  had  experienced  from  government; 
and  attempted  to  prove  that  his  assassination  of  Mr.  Per- 
ceval was  an  act  of  justice.  When  the  jury  returned  a 
verdict  of  guilty,  and  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced, 
he  appeared  perfectly  calm  and  collected  ;  and  at  li is  exe- 
cution, which  took  place  on  the  18th,  he  displayed  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  firmness  and  self-possession,  and 
refused  to  the  very  last  to  express  any  contrition  for  his 
crime. 

The  Prince  Regent  having  sent  a  message  to  both  houses 
of  parliament,  recommending  them  to  make  some  provi- 
sion for  Mr.  Perceval's  numerous  and  afflicted  family,  the 
sum  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  was.  voted  for  the  use  of  the 
children,  and  two  thousand  pounds  per  annum  to  the 
widow,  to  be  paid,  after  her  decease,  to  such  male-de- 
scendant of  the  Right  Honourable  Spencer  Perceval  as 
shall  be  at  that  time  his  heir,  for  the  term  of  his  natural 
life. 

The  principal  changes  in  the  administration  were,  Lord 
Liverpool  as  prime  minister ;  Lord  Sidniouth,  as  secretary 
of  state  for  the  home-department;  the  Earl  of  Harrow  by, 
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lord-president  of  the  council ;  and  Mr.  Vansittart,  chan 
cellor  of  the  exchequer. 

During  a  great  part  of  this  year,  an  alarming  disposition 
to  riot  prevailed  in  the  hosiery-district  of  Nottinghamshire, 
the  populous  tracts  of  the  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  cotton 
manufacture,  and  that  part  of  the  West-Riding  of  York 
shire  principally  occupied  by  clothiers.  The  numbers  and 
audacity  of  the  rioters,  the  systematic  plans  upon  which 
they  acted,  and  the  weapons  with  which  many  of  them 
were  provided,  rendered  them  truly  formidable  to  the 
master-manufacturers,  and  excited  the  most  lively  appre- 
hensions in  the  minds  of  the  peaceable  inhabitants.  The 
leaders  of  these  disturbances,  however,  were  found  to  be 
persons  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  society  ;  and,  after  several 
of  the  most  guilty  had  been  executed,  tranquillity  was  in 
a  great  measure  restored  to  the  disturbed  districts. 

On  the  continent,  Lord  Wellington  was  in  motion  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  On  the  8th  of  January,  he 
invested  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and,  on  the  '20th,  he  was  ena- 
bled to  announce  the  capture  of  that  important  frontier- 
town.  The  attack  was  made  on  the  evening  of  the  19th, 
in  five  distinct  columns,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  the  as- 
sailants were  in  possession  of  the  place.  The  garrison, 
who  submitted  on  this  occasion,  amounted  to  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  men,  besides  officers  ;  and  the  fruits  of  the 
victory  were  a  hundred  and  fifty-three  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  large  quantities  of  military  stores.  To  express  their 
grateful  sense  of  this  achievement,  the  Spanish  cortes 
conferred  on  Lord  Wellington  the  rank  of  a  grandee  of 
the  first  class,  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

Having  repaired  the  fortifications  of  the  captured  town, 
and  placed  it  under  the  command  of  a  Spanish  officer,  the 
heroic  Wellington  turned  his  attention  to  Badajoz,  »ud,  on 
the  15th  of  March,  invested  it  on  both  sides  the  Guadiana. 
After  various  heavy  cannonadings,  breaches  were  at  length 
effected  in  the  bastions  of  Santa  Maria  and  Trinadad;  and 
Lord  Wellington  resolved  to  attack  the  place  in  the  night 
of  the  6th  of  April.  Several  attacks  were  made  at  once 
upon  the  different  parts  of  the  works,  and  the  escalade  of 
the  castle  was  the  first  that  succeeded  ;  but  so  obstinate 
was  the  resistance  of  the  enemy,  and  so  formidable  were 
the  obstacles  raised  behind  the  trenches,  that,  after  a  long 
and  sanguinary  contest,  the  assailants  were  ordered  to  re- 
treat. The  possession  of  the  castle  being  secured,  how- 
ever, decided  the  fate  of  the  town,  and,  the  next  morning, 
the  commandant  surrendered,  with  all  his  staff,  and  the 
whole  of  the  garrison,  which,  at  the  commencement  ol 
the  siege,  consisted  of  five  thousand  men;  but  of  that 
number  twelve  hundred  had  been  killed  and  wounded 
during  the  operations  of  the  attack. 

To  effect,  if  possible,  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the 
garrison  of  Badajoz,  Marmont  advanced  against  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  and  kept  it  blockaded;  whilst  Soult;  duke  of 
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Dalmatia,  advanced  from  Seville  into  Estremadura,  as  far 
as  Villa  Franca:  but  the  latter,  on  hearing  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  Badajoz,  retreated  towards  the  frontiers  of  Anda- 
lusia. 

On  the  first  intelligence  of  Soult's  retreat,  Lord  Wel- 
lington moved  with  the  allied  army  under  his  command  to- 
wards Castile  ;  and,  having  crossed  the  Agueda  on  the 
13th  of  July,  he  arrived  on  the  lGth  in  front  of  Salamanca. 
After  several  partial  battles,  in  which  Sir  Thomas  Graham 
rendered  his  gallantry  conspicuous,  the  two  grand  opposing 
armies  were  approaching  each  other,  on  the  21st,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tonnes,  and,  as  they  were  moving  in  a  con- 
fined space,  they  could  not  be  long  without  coming  to  a 
general  engagement.  Lord  Wellington  only  waited  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  for  an  attack ;  and  this  he  obtained 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  22d,  by  an  extension  of  the  ene- 
my's line  to  the  left,  in  order  to  embrace  a  point  then  oc- 
cupied Ly  the  right  wing  of  the  allies.  The  British  com- 
mander immediately  ordered  an  attack  on  the  left  wino-  of 
the  French,  which  happily  succeeded,  as  did  an  attack  on 
the  front,  in  which  they  were  successively  driven  from  one 
height  to  another.  The  resistance  of  the  enemy  was  de- 
termined and  obstinate  ;  but,  at  the  approach  of  night,  they 
broke  and  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion,  and  were  pursued 
as  long  as  they  could  be  distinguished.  At  break  of  day, 
the  pursuit  was  renewed  ;  and  the  cavalry  fled,  leaving  the 
infantry  to  their  fate.  Such  was  the  battle  of  Salamanca, 
the  trophies  of  which  were  said  to  be  eleven  pieces  of 
cannon,  several  ammunition-waggons,  two  eagles,  and  six 
colours :  the  prisoners  consisted  of  one  general,  three 
colonels,  three  lieutenant-colonels,  a  hundred  and  thirty 
officers  of  inferior  rank,  and  between  six  and  seven  thou- 
sand soldiers.  Marshal  Marmont  was  likewise  severely 
wounded,  and  four  general-officers  were  said  to  have  been 
killed. 

In  consequence  of  this  splendid  victory,  the  French 
thought  proper  to  raise  the  long-continued  siege  of  Cadiz; 
and  the  conduct  of  Lord  Wellington  obtained  such  appro- 
bation in  Spain,  that  he  was  declared  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Spanish  armies. 

During  these  operations  in  the  peninsula,  the  relations 
between  England  and  America  had  assumed  a  more  hostile 
complexion,  and,  after  much  discussion  in  conference,  it 
was  resolved  to  settle  the  existing  differences  by  the  sword. 
The  conquest  of  Canada  was  to  be  attempted,  and  troops 
were  immediately  marched  in  that  direction  ;  but  all  the 
first  skirmishes  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  were  unsuc- 
cessful. In  August,  the  British  took  possession  of  Fort 
Detroit ;  and  General  Hull  surrendered  himself  and  his 
army  prisoners  of  war.  On  the  13th  of  October,  Major 
general  Brook,  to  whom  General  Hull  had  surrendered, 
was  killed  at  Queen's  Town,  on  the  Niagara  frontier;  but 
the  enemy  were  defeated,  and  Brigadier-general  Wad*- 
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worth,  with  nine  hundred  troops,  surrendered  to  Major- 
general  Shearfe,  on  whom  the  command  had  devolved. 

By  sea,  however,  the  Americans  were  more  successful. 
In  the  beginning  of  September,  the  Guerriere  frigate, 
Captain  Dacres,  was  taken  by  the  Constitution,  Captain 
Hull ; — on  the  2Sth  of  October,  the  Macedonian,  Captain 
Garden,  was  taken  by  the  United  States,  Commodore 
Decatur;  —  and,  on  the  2Qth  of  December,  the  Java, 
Captain  Lambert,  was  captured  by  the  Constitution,  Com- 
modore Bainbridge.  Each  of  the  British  vessels  was  de- 
fended till  they  were  in  such  a  state  that  the  enemy  thought 
proper  to  set  fire  to  the  Guerriere  and  the  Java  immedi- 
ately after  the  action ;  and  the  Macedonian  was  a  mere 
wreck  when  she  surrendered. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  campaign  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  prominent  fea- 
ture in  the  military  annals  of  the  year  1812.  Buonaparte, 
on  his  return  from  his  tour  in  the  Netherlands,  evidently 
meditated  a  grand  stroke,  for  the  purpose  of  terminating 
liis  differences  with  the  court  of  Russia  in  a  maimer  con- 
formable to  that  continental  system  which  he  had  hitherto 
pursued  ;  and  the  success  of  his  arms  in  the  peninsula 
was  to  be  considered  as  a  secondary  object  till  the  other 
object  was  obtained. 

The  first  measure  on  which  he  resolved  was  the  occu- 
pation of  Swedish  Pomcrania  ;  and,  accordingly,  twenty 
thousand  Dutch  troops,  under  the  command  of  General 
Friant,  entered  the  province,  in  the  month  of  January; 
and,  early  in  the  spring,  the  French  army,  united  to  that 
of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  was  in  march  toward 
the  frontiers  of  Poland.  On  the  7th  of  May,  Buona- 
parte quitted  Paris,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  the 
Prince  of  Neufchatel  ;  and,  on  the  16th,  they  arrived  at 
Dresden,  where  they  had  an  interview  with  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  of  Austria.  By  this  time  the  Emperor 
Alexander  had  arrived  at  Wilna,  where  was  Barclay  de 
Tolly,  general-in-chief  of  the  first  army  of  the  west.  On 
the  11th  of  June,  Davoust  had  his  head-quarters  at  Ko- 
nigsberg,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  Corsican  despot, 
and,  after  a  long  and  triumphant  march,  arrived  at  Smo- 
leusko.  That  city  being  reduced  by  the  French,  after  an 
obstinate  conflict,  in  which  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
place  was  destroyed  by  fire,  the  Russians  retreated  towards 
Moscow,  destroying  almost  every  thing  in  their  progress. 
On  the  7th  of  September,  they  were  attacked  by  the 
French  on  the  heights  of  Borodiuo,  and  defeated  in  a  must 
sanguinary  engagement  On  the  14th,  Buonaparte  entered 
Moscow,  which  the  Russians  had  evacuated,  after  setting 
it  on  fire  in  several  places,  which  occasioned  the  destruc- 
tion of  three-fourths  of  the  city.  On  this  occasion,  about 
three  hundred  persons  were  arrested  and  shot  by  order  of 
the  invader,  under  the  title  of  incendiaries.  The  Russian 
forces,  however,  still  maintained  their  position  in  the 
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i  neighbourhood,  and  not  only  prevented  the  enemy  fror»i 
drawing  any  supplies  from  the  country, but,  on  the  18th  of 
October,  attacked  and  defeated  a  division  of  the  army 
under  Murat. 

The  French,  finding  it  impossible  to  remain  at  Moscow 
during  the  winter,  were  obliged  to  withdraw  from  that  an- 
cient capital,  which,  on  the  22d,  was  re-entered  by  the 
Russian  army.  The  subsequent  retreat  of  the  enemy  was 
truly  disastrous.  Buonaparte  had  determined  to  retire  by 
the  way  of  Kalouga,  taking  a  more  southerly  course  than 
that  which  he  had  pursued  in  his  advance;  but  the  dispo- 
sitions which  the  Russian  General  Kutusof  had  made 
obliged  him  to  change  his  route.  On  the  9th  of  Novem- 
ber, he  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Smolensko,  which  he 
quitted  on  the  13th,  leaving  Marshal  Ney  to  blowup  the 
lamparts.  On  the  1 6th  and  17th,  Davoust  and  Ney  were 
both  defeated,  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  near  Kiasnoi. 
Buonaparte,  having  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Beresina, 
continued  his  retreat  towards  Wilna,  and,  on  the  5th  of 
December,  disgracefully  quitted  his  suffering  troops,  and  set 
off  in  disguise  to  Paris,  having  previously  given  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  to  Murat.  In  this  retreat  the  French 
were  not  only  dreadfully  annoyed  by  the  Russians,  but 
such  was  the  severity  of  the  weather,  that  in  a  few  days, 
as  Buonaparte  himself  acknowledged,  more  than  thirty 
thousand  horses  perished;  and,  to  form  a  body-guard  for 
himself  of  six  hundred  men,  he  was  obliged  to  collect 
those  officers  who  had  still  a  horse  remaining;  generals 
performing  the  functions  of  captains,  and  colonels  those 
of  subalterns,  in  this  cohort. 

During  the  absence  of  the  Corsican  usurper,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  subvert  his  power  at  Paris.  Early  in  the 
morning  of  October  23d,  three  exrgenerals,  Mallet,  La- 
horie,  and  Guidal,  having  drawn  up  a  fictitious  senatus 
consultum,  went  to  the  barracks  occupied  by  the  first  di- 
vision of  the  national  guards  and  the  dragoons  of  Paris, 
and  having  read  a  proclamation,  announcing  the  pretended 
death  of  the  emperor,  ordered  these  troops,  in  the  name  of 
the  regent,  to  follow  them.  They  accordingly  suffered 
themselves  to  be  led  to  different  parts,  where  they  relieved 
the  guards.  The  conspirators  then  arrested  the  minister 
and  the  prefect  of  the  police,  and  sent  them  to  prison, 
under  an  escort  of  three  hundred  men.  In  the  mean  time, 
another  division  was  marched  to  the  house  of  General  Hulin, 
the  commandant  of  Paris,  who,  on  hesitating  to  resign  his 
authority,  was  shot  in  the  neck.  Mallet  then  proceeded  to 
arrest  the  chief  of  the  etat-major  of  Paris;  but  this  person, 
happening  to  have  several  officers  in  his  apartment,  proved 
too  strong  for  the  conspirator,  and  arrested  him.  1  he 
troops  being  convinced  that  an  artifice  had  been  practised 
upon  them,  laid  down  their  arms;  and  the  whole  of  the 
conspirators,  amounting  to  about  twenty  officers  and  sub- 
officeis,  besides  the  three  ex-generals,  were  seized  and 
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committed  to  prison.  These  were  tried  by  a  military 
commission,  when  the  ex-generals  and  eleven  others  were 
adjudged  to  die,  and  the  rest  were  acquitted. 

The  disasters  which  had  befallen  the  French  in  Russia 
led  to  a  defection  of  the  Prussian  troops  under  General 
D'Yorck,  who  entered  into  a  convention  with  Count  Wit- 
genstein,  as  soon  as  the  reduction  of  the  French  force  en- 
abled him  to  do  it  with  safety;  and  this  convention  was 
ultimately  followed  by  an  alliance  between  the  King  of 
Prussia  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

On  the  14th  of  January,  1813,  a  letter  was  sent  by  the 
Princess  of  Wales  to  the  Prince  Regent,  complaining  of 
the  restrictions  laid  upon  her  intercourse  with  her  daughter, 
and  the  indirect  imputation  thus  attached  to  her  character. 
No  answer  being  returned,  her  royal  highness  thought 
proper  to  publish  her  letter  in  the  newspapers,  that  an  ap- 
parent acquiescence  on  her  part  might  not  expose  her  to 
the  suspicion  of  conscious  guilt.  The  business  was  then 
laid  before  certain  members  of  the  privy-council,  and,  after 
same  days,  they  gave  as  their  opinion,  that,  under  all  the 
existing  circumstances,  "  it  is  highly  proper  that  the  in- 
tercourse between  her  royal  highness  the  Princess  of  Wales 
and  the  Princess  Charlotte  should  continue  to  be  subject 
to  regulation  and  restraint."  On  the  reception  of  this  re- 
port, her  royal  highness  appealed  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, through  the  medium  of  the  speaker,  earnestly  re- 
questing that  the  whole  of  her  conduct  since  her  arrival  in 
England  might  undergo  a  fair  and  open  trial  before  judges 
known  to  the  constitution.  The  house  did  not  think 
proper  to  interfere  in  this  delicate  business ;  but,  in  the 
conversations  that  took  place  on  it,  the  innocence  of  the 
princess  was  decidedly  avowed.  The  lord-mayor,  alder- 
men, and  livery  of  London,  also  voted  an  address  of  con- 
gratulation to  her  royal  highness,  on  the  annihilation  of  a 
conspiracy  against  her  honour  and  life ;  which  was  pre- 
sented to  her  at  Kensington  Palace ;  and  the  voice  of  the 
nation  was  unanimously  in  her  favour. 

Whilst  the  Russian  forces,  already  recovered  from  their 
fatigues,  and  abundantly  furnished  with  recruits  and  rein- 
forcements, were  enabled  to  occupy,  at  leisure,  what  posi- 
tions they  chose,  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  the  Prus- 
sian forces,  and  promised  by  Bernadotte  a  large  army  of 
Swedes;  Buonaparte  was  making  preparations  for  the 
commencement  of  a  fresh  campaign.  Accordingly,  having 
declared  the  Empress  Louisa  regent  during  his  absence, 
and  having  formally  declared  the  King  of  Rome  his  suc- 
cessor, he  left  Pans,  on  the  15th  of  April,  to  join  his 
army;  and  though  in  several  battles  the  allies  were  uni- 
formly victorious,  they  were  obliged  to  retire,  by  the  su- 
perior number  of  his  forces. 

The  battle  of  Lunenberg,  on  the  2d  of  April,  may  be 
considered  as  the  commencement  of  this  campaign.  Ge- 
neral Morand  had  advanced  thither,  to  attack  Baron  Von 
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Tettenborn  ;  but  Generals  Domberg,  Tcheruiciieff,  and 
Benkendorf,  having  come  up  with  their  several  corp.*,  the 
French  were  so  completely  defeated,  that,  it  is  said,  not  a 
man  escaped  ;  and  that  about  three  thousand  prisoners  were 
taken,  with  three  colours,  and  twelve  pieces  of  cannon. 

The  same  day,  the  Prussian  general,  Von  Blucher,  who 
had  been  ordered  to  surround  Magdeburg,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  was  attacked  by  Beauhamois,  and 
obliged  to  fall  back ;  but,  on  the  5th,  Witgenstein  came 
up,  and  a  general  engagement  ensued,  in  which  the  French 
were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  two  thousand  men  killed 
and  wounded,  and  nearly  a  thousand  prisoners.,. 

On  the  2d  of  May,  a  battle  was  fought  at  Lutzen,where 
the  French  were  commanded  by  Buonaparte  in  person, 
and  the  allies  by  General  Winzingerode.  In  this  engage- 
ment, which  cost  the  lives  of  between  twenty  and  thirty 
thousand  men,  both  parties  claimed  the  victory.  On  the 
19th,  the  armies  were  engaged  at  Wurtschen  ;  on  the  20th 
and  21st,  at  Bautzen ;  and  on  the  22d,  at  Reitzenbach ;  and, 
from  the  acknowledgment  of  the  parties  themselves,  the 
killed  and  wounded  in  these  actions  were  not  less  than  forty 
thousand  men.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  a  suspension  of  arms  took  place  on  the  1st  of 
June,  and  on  the  4th  an  armistice  was  signed,  to  continue 
till  the  20th  of  July,  which  was  afterwards  extended  to 
the  middle  of  August ;  but  the  haughty  and  insolent  be- 
haviour of  Buonaparte  rendered  abortive  all  attempts  of  a 
conciliatory  nature,  and  eventually  compelled  his  father- 
in-law  to  join  the  alliance  against  him. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  hostilities  recommenced;  and 
Buonaparte  immediately  resolved  to  make  an  attack  upon 
the  city  of  Prague  ;  but  when  he  had  arrived  within  twelve 
leagues  of  it,  he  received  intelligence  that  some  of  his 
troops  in  Silesia  were  exposed  to  imminent  danger, by  the 
march  of  the  Russians  and  Prussians  from  Bres-lau.  He 
was  therefore  obliged  suddenly  to  quit  Bohemia,  and,  on 
the  21st  of  August,  he  succeeded  in  driving  his  opponents 
from  the  line  of  the  Bohr.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he 
effected  this,  when  he  heard  that  the  allies  had  marched 
against  Dresden,  with  a  view  to  cut  him  off  from  the  line 
of  the  Elbe.  When  he  received  this  intelligence,  he  was 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  distant  from  Dresden;  but 
this  distance  he  marched,  with  a  strong  body  of  troops,  in 
four  days,  amidst  torrents  of  rain,  and  in  the  most  tempes- 
tuous weather,  and  arrived  a  few  hours  before  the  allies 
appeared  in  sight.  The  battle  of  Dresden,  on  the  26th  of 
August,  was  desperately  contested  ;  but  the  allies  were 
finally  obliged  to  retreat,  and  the  celebrated  General 
Moreau,  who  had  come  from  America  to  assist  in  the 
deliverance  of  Europe,  received  a  wound  which  proved 
mortal. 

In  September,  Buonaparte  made  several  attacks  on  the 
armies  of  the  allies,  but  the  eagle  of  victory  no  loDger 
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rested  on  his  standards.  Vandamme,  who  had  been  or- 
dered to  pursue  them  from  Dresden,  was  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner;  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  was  rapidly 
advancing,  having  already  defeated  Ney  and  Oudinot ; 
and  Buonaparte  himself  was  harassed  beyond  example  ; 
for  when  he  was  engaged  with  the  grand  army  in  Bohe- 
mia, the  Silesian  army  advanced  upon  Dresden  ;  and  when 
he  returned  to  repulse  the  Silesian  army,  the  grand  army 
advanced. 

1'inding,  at  length,  that  the  forces  of  the  allies  were 
accumulating,  and  threatening  his  rear,  whilst  his  supplies 
were  intercepted,  and  his  communications  gradually  cut 
off,  Buonaparte  retreated  from  Dresden,  on  the  7th  of 
October,  leaving  a  garrison  in  the  city,  and  taking  the 
court  of  Saxony  with  him,  in  the  direction  of  Leipsic. 
The  following  day,  Bavaria  deserted  him,  and  joined  the 
allies,  who  were  now  rapidly  uniting  their  three  armies. 

On  the  lGth,  Marshal  Ney  was  defeated  by  the  gallant 
Blucher,  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  on  his  march. 
The  same  day,  Buonaparte  made  a  furious  attack  upon 
the  centre  of  the  grand  army  near  Leipsic,  but  gained  no 
advantage.  The  three  armies  of  the  allies  were  now  in 
communication  with  each  other;  and,  on  the  18th,  a  ge- 
neral engagement  took  place,  in  which  the  Corsican  was 
defeated  with  immense  loss,  and  escaped  with  great  diffi- 
culty ;  leaving  Leipsic  only  two  hours  before  the  allies 
marched  in.  The  allied  sovereigns  and  the  leaders  of  their 
armies  entered  the  market-place  in  triumph  ;  the  court  of 
Saxony  w  ere  made  prisoners  ;  and  of  the  French  force  of 
four  hundred  thousand  men,  with  which  the  campaign  was 
commenced,  not  more  than  ninety  thousand  escaped  beyond 
the  Rhine.  All  the  minor  states  of  Germany  now  joined 
the  grand  alliance ;  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  w  as 
dissolved,  the  continental  system  was  broken  up,  and  the 
fortresses  garrisoned  by  French  troops  w  ere  compelled  to 
surrender  one  after  another. 

During  the  absence  of  the  French  troops,  a  revolution 
was  effected  in  Holland,  equally  ominous  to  the  domina- 
tion of  Buonaparte,  and  auspicious  to  the  cause  of  poli- 
tical freedom.  Nothing  could  be  more  repugnant  to  the 
manners  and  sentiments  of  the  natives  of  that  country,  or 
more  prejudicial  to  their  commercial  interests,  than  their 
annexation  to  the  French  empire ;  and  though  they  were 
awed  into  submission,  the  majority  of  the  nation  contem- 
plated their  subjugation  with  mingled  sentiments  of  indig- 
nation and  abhorrence.  In  the  month  of  February,  a 
conspiracy  was  discovered  at  Amsterdam,  for  the  purpose 
of  subverting  the  existing  government ;  but  the  apprehen- 
sion and  punishment  of  the  conspirators  suppressed  the 
project  in  its  infancy.  At  length,  on  the  approach  of  the 
allied  troops  toward  the  Dutch  frontier,  the  people  of  Am- 
sterdam, as  if  influenced  by  one  burst  of  public  feeling, 
rose  in  a  body  ;  and,  with  the  old  rallying  cry  of  Orange 
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Boven,  universally  displayed  the  Orange  colours,  and  pro- 
claimed the  sovereignty  of  that  illustrious  house.  The  po- 
pulace expressed  their  indignation  againit  the  French,  by 
burning  the  w  atch-houses  of  the  custom-house  officers,  and 
three  of  their  vessels;  and  one  of  the  officers  was  killed; 
but  this  was  the  only  life  lost  on  the  occasion.  The  ex- 
ample of  Amsterdam  was  followed  by  the  other  principal 
towns  of  the  United  Provinces;  and,  on  the  21st  of  No- 
vember, a  deputation  arrived  in  London,  to  announce  the 
revolution,  and  to  invite  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  countrymen.  The  court  of  St. 
James's  immediately  resolved  to  assist  the  Dutch  patriots 
w  ith  all  the  succours  that  England  could  conveniently  fur- 
nish ;  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  arrived  on  the  30th  at 
Scheveling,  and  thence  proceeded  to  the  Hague ;  where 
he  was  requested  to  assume  the  reins  of  government,  not 
under  the  ancient  title  of  stadtholder,  but  as  sovereign 
prince  of  the  Netherlands. 

In  the  peninsula,  the  revulsion  of  the  war  in  Germany 
was  sensibly  felt  by  the  French  armies;  of  whom  about 
twelve  hundred  officers,  six  thousand  Serjeants  and  cor- 
porals, and  sixteen  thousand  soldiers,  appear  to  have  been 
sent  into  France,  during  the  months  of  February  and 
March.  Some  conscripts,  indeed,  arrived  to  supply 
their  plaees;  but  the  change  materially  diminished  their 
strength  ;  and  little  occurred,  at  this  period,  besides  move- 
ments of  troops. 

On  the  ]  Ith  of  April,  Suchet  made  an  attack  on  a  di- 
vision of  the  Spanish  army,  commanded  by  Don  Fernando 
Millares,  compelled  it  to  retreat,  and  made  himself  master 
of  the  castle  of  Villena,  garrisoned  by  about  two  thousand 
men.  The  next  Hay,  he  commenced  an  attack  upon  the 
allied  troops  under  General  Murray,  who  retired,  defend- 
ing every  step  of  the  ground  until  night.  On  the  13th, 
an  engagement  took  place,  in  which  the  French  were  de- 
feated near  Vrai,  and  were  obliged  to  retreat,  first  to  Vil- 
lena, and  afterwards  to  Fuente  la  Higueira.  After  remain- 
ing some  time  at  Alicant,  Sir  John  Murray  embarked  his 
forces,  with  a  Spanish  division,  and  a  complete  train  of 
besieging  artillery;  and,  on  the  4th  of  June,  belauded  in 
the  vicinity  of  Tarragona,  with  thirteen  thousand  foot, 
and  some  hundreds  of  cavalry.  On  the  7lh,  Fort  San 
Felipe,  a  station  of  considerable  importance,  and  difficult 
of  access,  surrendered  to  a  detachment  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Prevost ;  but,  on  the  12th,  Sir  John,  on  receiving 
intelligence  of  Suchet's  approach,  abandoned  the  siege  of 
Tarragona  in  such  haste,  that  he  did  not  even  stay  to  take 
his  cannon  with  him  :  a  circumstance  w  hich  was  peculiarly 
unfortunate,  as  it  occurred  at  the  precise  time  when  Lord 
Wellington  was  driving  the  northern  French  army  out  of 
Spain. 

On  the  2d  of  June,  Lord  Wellington  being  at  Toro, 
on  the  liver  Douro,  Co'onei  Giant  had  a  brilliant  cavaliy- 
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affair  with  the  rear  of  the  enemy ;  and,  the  next  day,  his 
lordship  moved  his  right  wing,  under  General  Hill,  across 
the  Douro  ;  and  united  the  Gallician  army,  under  General 
Giron,  to  his  left  wing,  under  General  Graham.  The 
French  united  armies  of  Portugal  and  the  north  had  now 
been  joined  by  their  army  of  the  centre,  under  Marshal 
Jourdan  ;  but  they  continued  to  retreat  to  the  Ebro,  which 
General  Graham  passed  so  as  to  place  himself  on  their 
flank.  On  the  18th,  one  French  division  attacked  Ge- 
neral Graham  at  Osma,  and  another  attacked  Baron 
D'AIten's  brigade  at  St.  Milan;  but  both  were  com- 
pletely repulsed.  On  the  19th,  the  French  rear-guard 
was  driven  back  toward  Vittoria ;  and,  on  the  21st,  a  ge- 
neral engagement  took  place;  in  which  the  French  forces, 
commanded  by  Joseph  Buonaparte,  having  Marshal  Jour- 
dan as  his  major-general,  were  so  totally  defeated,  that  they 
were  compelled  to  abandon  all  their  artillery,  ammunition, 
baggage,  and  cattle.  One  hundred  and  fifty-one  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  four  hundred  and  fifteen  ammunition-wag- 
gons were  taken  on  the  field  ;  and  among  the  trophies  was 
the  baton  of  Marshal  Jourdan.  The  loss  of  the  allies  was 
about  seven  hundred  killed,  and  four  thousand  wounded  ; 
but  that  of  the  French  was  considerably  greater. 

On  the  23d,  Generals  Graham  and  Longa  were  de- 
tached in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  ;  and,  on  the  25th,  obtained 
possession  of  Tolosa,  after  an  obstinate  resistance.  On 
the  26th,  Sir  Rowland  Hill  invested  Pauipeluna  ;  and  on 
the  12th  of  July,  St.  Sebastian  was  besieged  by  General 
Graham.  A  fortified  out-post  of  the  latter  was  carried  by 
storm  on  the  17th;  and,  on  the  25th,  an  assault  was  made 
on  the  body  of  the  place ;  but  the  breaches  were  so  com- 
pletely commanded  by  the  fire  of  the  garrison,  that  the 
British  troops  were  obliged  to  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy  men. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  Marshal  Soult  was  sent  from  Ger- 
many, to  assume  the  command  of  the  French  army  that 
had  been  driven  out  of  Spain  ;  and,  on  the  24th,  he  was 
leading  his  forces  through  the  passes  of  the  western  Py- 
renees. The  following  day,  the  two  armies  were  engaged, 
and  much  severe  fighting  followed,  till  the  2d  of  August, 
when  this  part  of  Spain  was  again  delivered  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  enemy. 

The  fall  of  St.  Sebastian's  was  the  next  important  event 
of  the  Spanish  campaign.  The  commander-in-chief, 
having  directed  Sir  Thomas  Graham  to  attack  and  form  a 
lodgement  on  the  breach,  which  now  extended  to  a  large 
surface  of  the  left  of  the  fortifications,  the  assault  was 
commenced  in  the  forenoon  of  the  31st  of  August,  by  a 
combined  column  of.  British  and  Portuguese.  The  external 
appearance  of  the  breach,  however,  proved  very  decep- 
tive ;  for  when  the  column,  after  being  exposed  to  a  heavy 
fire  of  shot  and  shells,  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  they 
found  a  perpendicular  scarp  of  twenty  feet  from  the  level. 
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of  the  streets,  leaving  only  one  accessible  point,  formed  by 
the  breaching  of  the  end  and  front  of  the  curtain,  and 
which  admitted  an  entrance  only  by  single  files.  In  this 
situation,  the  assailants  made  several  desperate  exertions  to 
gain  an  entrance;  but  not  a  man  survived  the  attempt  to 
mount  the  narrow  ridge  of  the  curtain.  In  this  posture 
of  affairs,  Sir  Thomas  adopted  the  perilous  expedient  of 
turning  his  guns  against  the  curtain,  though  the  shot  passed 
only  a  few  feet  over  the  heads  of  his  own  men  at  the  foot 
of  the  breach.  In  the  mean  time,  a  Portuguese  brigade 
was  ordered  to  ford  the  river  near  its  mouth,  and  attack 
the  small  breach  to  the  right  of  the  great  one.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  manoeuvre,  united  to  the  effect  of  the  batteries 
upon  the  curtain,  at  length  gave  an  opportunity  for  the 
troops  to  establish  themselves  on  the  narrow  pass,  after  a 
most  desperate  assault  of  more  than  two  hours  ;  and  in  an 
hour  more  the  defenders  were  driven  from  all  their  com- 
plicated works,  and  retired  with  great  loss  to  the  castle, 
leaving  the  town  in  full  possession  of  the  allies.  This 
success  was  rendered  complete,  on  the  18th  of  Septem- 
ber, by  the  surrender  of  the  castle  ;  when  the  garrison, 
amounting  to  about  eighteen  hundred  men,  remained  pri- 
soners of  war ;  and  all  the  ordnance,  stores,  &c.  were  the 
prize  of  victory. 

The  great  event  of  Lord  Wellington's  carrying  the  war 
into  France  took  place  on  the  7th  of  October;  and  the 
fall  of  the  strong  fortress  of  Pampeluna,  the  capital  of 
Navarre,  completed  the  liberation  of  that  part  of  Spain 
from  the  French  arms. 

On  the  25th  of  January,  Buonaparte  left  Paris,  once 
more,  to  take  the  command  of  his  armies  against  the  allies, 
who  had  now  penetrated  into  France  in  various  direc- 
tions. He  had  been  preceded  on  the  10th  by  Berthier; 
and,  on  the  24th,  he  a  second  time  confided  the  regency, 
during  his  absence,  to  his  wife ;  on  which  occasion  she 
took  the  oath  before  him,  and  in  a  council  of  the  French 
princes,  grand  dignitaries,  cabinet-ministers,  and  ministers 
of  state. 

To  relate  the  particulars  of  all  the  engagements  which 
took  place  subsequently  to  this  period  would  be  incompa- 
tible with  our  proposed  limits.  Suffice  it  therefore  to  say, 
that  the  conflicts  on  both  sides  were  obstinate  and  san- 
guinary, though  attended  with  various  degrees  of  success. 
But,  whilst  the  Gorsiean  usurper  was  thus  employed  with 
the  allies,  the  Bourbon  standard  was  hoisted  in  France, 
and  many  of  the  French  towns  and  villages  began  to  re- 
sound with  acclamations  of  Vive  le  Roi  Louis  XVIII.  i 
— Vheles  Bourbons!  On  the  12th  of  March,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Beresford,  with  the  division  under  his  command,  en- 
tered Bourdeaux,  the  second  city  in  France,  for  size, 
weakh,  and  population,  and  received-a  most  cordial  wel- 
come. The  mayor  even- went  out  to  meet- him,  attended 
by  the  constituted  authorities,  the  principal  inhabitants,  and 
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an  immense  multitude,  iti  carriages,  on  horseback,  and  on 
foot.  In  his  capacity  of  mayor,  he  was  decorated  with  the 
insignia  of  Buonaparte's  government;  but,  on  his  ap- 
proaching Marshal  Beresford,  he  tore  them  in  pieces,  and 
trampled  them  under  foot.  This  conduct  was  applauded 
by  universal  acclamations ;  and  the  marshal  was  solemn- 
ly conducted  into  the  city,  in  which  were  found  eighty- 
four  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  hundred  boxes  of  secreted 
arms. 

On  the  23d,  after  much  skirmishing  with  the  allies, 
Mortier  and  Marmont  retired  to  the  French  capital,  which 
had  for  some  time  expected  the  approach  of  the  invading 
armies.  The  garrison  consisted  of  a  part  of  General 
Girard's  corps,  under  General  Companes,  and  a  force  of 
about  eight  thousand  regulars,  and  thirty  thousaud  uational 
guards,  under  General  Hulin,  the  commandant  of  the 
city.  With  this  force  the  French,  under  Joseph  Buona- 
parte, took  up  a  position  on  the  heights  of  Belleville.1 
The  attacks  of  the  allies,  however,  were  crowned  with 
complete  success;  the  heights  of  Belleville  were  carried 
in  the  most  gallant  manner  by  the  Prussian  guards ;  the 
village  of  Pantin  was  also  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bay- 
onet;  and  the  heroic  Blucher  commenced  his  attack  upon 
Montmartre,  when  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  from  Marshal 
Marmont,  expressing  a  wish  to  receive  any  communications 
that  might  have  been  intended  for  him  under  a  flag  of  truce 
which  had  been  previously  refused  admittance.  He  also 
proposed  an  armistice  for  four  hours,  on  condition  of  his 
quitting  every  position  without  the  barriers  of  Paris.  These 
terms  were  accepted,  and  the  city  shortly  afterwards  sur- 
rendered to  the  allied  sovereigns,  whose  entrance  and  re- 
ception are  thus  described  by  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  in  one 
of  his  despatches  to  Lord  Castlereagh. 

"  The  cavalry,  under  his  imperial  highness  the  grand 
Archduke  Constantine,  and  the  guards  of  all  the  different 
allied  forces,  were  formed  in  columns,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, on  the  road  from  Bondy  to  Paris.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia,  with  all  his  staff,  his  generals,  and  their  suites,  pro- 
ceeded to  Pantin,  where  the  King  of  Prussia  joined  him 
with  a  similar  cortege.  These  sovereigns,  surrounded  by 
all  the  princes  in  the  army,  together  with  the  Prince  Field- 
Marshal,  and  the  Austrian  etat-major,  passed  through  the 
Fauxbourg  St.  Martin,  and  entered  the  barrier  of  Paris 
about  eleven  o'clock ;  the  cossacks  of  the  guard  forming 
the  advance  of  the  march.  Already  was  the  crowd  so 
enormous,  as  well  as  the  acclamations  so  great,  that  it 
was  difficult  to  move  forward ;  but,  before  the  monarchs 
reached  the  Porte  de  St.  Martin,  to  turn  on  the  Boule- 
varde,  there  was  a  moral  impossibility  of  proceeding; 
and  all  Paris  seemed  to  be  assembled,  and  concentrated 
in  one  spot;  one  spring  evidently  directed  all  their  move- 
ments; they  througed  in  such  masses  round  the  emperor 
and  the  king,  that,  with  all  their  condescending  and  gracious 
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familiarity,  extending  their  hands  on  all  sides,  it  was  in 
vain  to  attempt  to  satisfy  the  populace.  They  were  po- 
sitively eaten  up  amidst  the  cries  of  'five  V Empereur 
Alexandre! — Vive  le  Roi  de  Prusse! — Vivent  nos  libera- 
teurs!'  Nor  did  the  air  alone  resound  with  those  peals; 
for,  with  louder  acclamations,  if  possible,  they  were 
mingled  with  those  of  {  Vive  Louis  XV III.! — Vivent  les 
Bourbons !'  White  cockades  appeared  very  generally; 
many  of  the  national  guards,  whom  I  saw,  wore  them. 
The  clamorous  applause  of  the  multitude  was  seconded 
by  a  similar  demonstration  from  all  the  houses,  and  hand- 
kerchiefs, as  well  as  the  fair  hands  that  waved  them,  seemed 
in  continued  requisition.  In  short,  to  have  an  idea  of  such 
a  manifestation  of  electric  feeling  as  Paris  displayed,  it 
must  have  been  witnessed.  The  sovereigns  halted  in  the 
Champs  Elysees,  where  the  troops  defiled  before  them  in 
the  most  admirable  order,  and  the  head  quarters  were  esta- 
blished at  Paris." 

A  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  allied  sovereigns  having 
been  published,  stating  their  determination  to  treat  no 
more  with  Buonaparte  or  his  family,  and  promising,  at  the 
same  time,  to  recognise  the  constitution  which  the  French 
nation  should  choose  for  itself;  the  senate  assembled,  and 
adopted  a  provisional  government,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  M.  Talleyrand,  prince  of  Benevento.  At  a  subse- 
quent sitting,  they  declared  that  Napoleon  and  his  family 
had  forfeited  all  right  to  the  throne,  and  that  the  army  and 
the  uation  were  consequently  absolved  from  their  oaths  of 
allegiance.  With  respect  to  the  choice  of  their  future 
sovereign,  considerable  difference  of  opinion  existed ;  but 
it  was  finally  determined  to  recall  the  heads  of  the  Boui  bon 
family  to  the  hereditary  throne  of  St.  Louis. 

As  soon  as  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  informed  of 
this  decision,  he  proposed,  in  the  name  of  the  allied  so- 
vereigns, that  Napoleon  Buonaparte  should  choose  a  place 
of  retreat  for  himself  and  his  family ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Vicenza  was  directed  to  carry  this  proposition  to  him.  On 
the  1st  of  April,  the  Corsican  reviewed  the  troops  at 
Fontainbleau,  which  he  seemed  to  consider  as  his  own  ; 
and  though  the  marshals  and  generals,  who  had  learned  the 
resolutions  of  the  senate,  conversed  together  on  the  sub- 
ject loud  enough  to  be  overheard,  he  appeared  to  pay  no 
attention  to  what  they  said.  When  the  review  was  over, 
Marshal  Ney  followed  him  into  the  palace,  and  asked,  if 
he  were  informed  of  the  great  revolution  which  had  oc- 
curred at  Paris.  He  replied,  with  an  air  of  assumed  com- 
posure, that  he  knew  uothing  of  it ;  though  he  was  doubt- 
less well  acquainted  with  all  the  particulars.  Marshal 
Ney  then  gave  him  the  Paris  papers,  which  he  seemed  to 
read  with  great  attention.  After  some  reflection,  he  signed 
his  abdication  in  favour  of  his  son,  and  sent  it  to  the  pro- 
visional government.  This  proposition,  however,  was 
peremptorily  rejected  ;  and,  on  the  6th  of  April,  he  signed 
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a  paper,  containing  a  formal  renunciation,  for  himself  and 
his  heirs,  of  the  thrones  of  France  and  Italy.  A  hand- 
some revenue  was  accordingly  decreed  to  him,  and  the 
Isle  of  Elba  fixed  as  his  retreat.  An  extensive  principa- 
lity was  settled  on  his  wife,  in  which  she  was  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  her  son,  the  late  King  of  Rome,  who  was  also 
to  be  allowed  the  title  of  Prince  of  Parma. 

The  overthrow  of  the  tyrant  produced  the  most  lively 
sensations  ill  England,  and  the  inhabitants  of  London 
evinced  their  feelings  on  the  occasion  by  illuminations,  for 
three  successive  nights,  which  exceeded  in  brilliancy  aud 
magnificence  those  on  any  former  occasion. 

The  20th  of  April  was  a  day  of  peculiar  interest  to  the 
metropolis.  London  had  seen  a  French  monarch  within 
its  walls  before ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  this  auspicious 
day  to  exhibit  one  under  circumstances  of  greater  glory  to 
her  than  if  he  had  come  a  captive  ; — a  monarch  of  France 
returning  in  triumph  to  his  own  land,  after  being  sheltered 
by  British  fortitude,  and  restored  by  British  sacrifices  for 
the  repose  of  the  world. 

As  it  was  generally  expected  that  his  majesty  would  set 
out  from  Stanmore  at  an  early  hour,  all  who  felt  anxious 
to  obtain  a  view  of  the  procession  on  the  road  were  in 
motion  before  nine  o'clock  ;  and,  before  twelve,  an  im- 
mense concourse  of  people  were  seen  forcing  their  way 
from  every  part  of  the  town  towards  Hyde  Park  Corner. 
The  throng  of  carriages  upon  this  spot,  in  Piccadilly,  and 
at  the  top  of  Oxford  Street,  was  immense :  Kilburn  was 
crowded  to  excess.  Every  window  on  the  road,  that  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  scene,  was  occupied, — every  wall 
and  gate  were  taken  possession  of, — and  every  tree  was 
inhabited.  Many  houses  on  the  road  displayed  the  white 
flag,  bearing  the  fleur-de-lis,  and  ornamented  with  branches 
of  laurel.  Such  was  the  general  appearance  out  of  town. 
In  London,  particularly  in  Hyde  Park  and  its  immediate 
vicinity,  the  bustle  was  still  greater ;  and  the  carriages, 
which  were  stationed  two,  and  in  some  instances  three, 
deep,  were  filled  with  elegant  company.  The  windows 
of  Piccadilly  exhibited  a  blaze  of  beauty  and  fashion;  and 
many  of  the  balconies  were  ornamented  with  festoons  of 
white  riband,  intermingled  with  laurel-leaves.  The  white 
cockade  was  universally  worn  ;  and  such  was  the  exultation 
that  beamed  in  every  countenance,  that  it  might  have  been 
supposed  the  scene  was  passing  in  the  capital  of  France, 
rather  than  in  the  metropolis  of  Great  Britain. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  procession  at  Grillon's  Hotel  in 
Albemarle  Street,  the  Regent  conducted  his  most  Christian 
majesty  to  his  apartment,  where  about  a  hundred  of  the 
French  nobility  were  in  readiness  to  receive  him.  His 
majesty  then,  assisted  by  the  Prince  de  Conde  and  the 
Duke  de  Bourbon,  took  the  riband  of  the  order  \>{  St. 
Esprit  from  his  own  shoulder,  and  the  star  from  his  breast, 
and  invested  the  prince  with  them ;  declaring  his  happi- 
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ness,  that  it  should  be  upon  his  royal  highness  he  should 
first  have  the  honour  of  conferring  that  ancient  order  upon 
his  restoration.  After  some  conversation,  filled  with  ex- 
pressions of  mutual  regard,  the  Prince  Regent  took  his 
leave ;  aud  drove  to  Carlton-House,  through  an  immense 
assemblage  of  people,  who  hailed  him  as  he  passed  with 
the  most  joyful  acclamations.  On  the  23d,  his  most 
Christian  majesty  quitted  London ;  and,  after  a  journey 
and  a  voyage  which  resembled  a  triumph,  he  made  his 
public  entrance  into  Paris  on  the  3d  of  May.  The  day 
was  perfectly  beautiful,  and  the  weather  calm  and  serene. 
Paris  appeared  like  one  vast  promenade,  abandoned,  with- 
out disorder,  to  all  the  demonstrations  of  public  satisfac- 
tion and  popular  joy.  At  night;  the  city  was  completely 
illuminated,  and  a  most  brilliant  display  of  fireworks  went 
off  at  the  bridge  of  Louis  XVIII. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the 
King  of  Prussia,  with  Generals  Blucher,  D'York,  Bu- 
low,  and  several  other  distinguished  characters,  landed 
at  Dover,  and  the  next  morning  set  out  on  their  journey 
to  town,  where  their  reception  was  not  inferior  to  that 
which  Louis  XVIII.  had  so  recently  experienced.  They 
were  repeatedly  entertained  at  Carlton-House  by  the  Prince 
Regent ;  the  fete  given  by  the  City,  at  their  visit  to  Guild- 
hall, was  most  superb  ;  and  Russian  and  Prussian  courts 
were  regularly  held  in  a  suitable  style  of  magnificence. 
In  a  word,  all  ranks  vied  with  each  other  in  demonstrating 
their  respect  and  affection  for  sovereigns  who  had  acted 
so  conspicuous  and  successful  a  part  in  the  liberation  of 
Europe. 

On  the  night  of  the  1st  of  June,  Mr.  Planta  arrived  at 
the  foreign  office,  with  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  and 
amity  between  his  Britannic  majesty  and  his  most  Chris- 
tian majesty,  which  had  been  signed  at  Paris  on  the  30th 
of  May.  And  the  ceremony  of  proclaiming  this  import- 
ant event  to  the  inhabitants  of  London  took  place  on  Mon- 
day, the  20th  of  June,  with  all  its  ancient  and  accustomed 
solemnities. 

The  year  1814  afforded  few  occasions  of  manifesting 
the  strong,  though  fleeting,  interest  to  which  the  British 
public  are  liable  :  the  only  cases  of  importance  were  those 
of  Lord  Cochrane,  and  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  the 
Princess  Charlotte ;  and  on  each  of  these  we  shall  offer  a 
few  remarks. 

At  no  period  was  there  more  room  for  speculation  than 
f  in  the  spring  of  1814:  at  this  time,  not  only  the  power, 
but  the  very  existence,  of  the  French  government  seemed 
on  the  verge  of  destruction ;  and,  consequently,  that  event 
appeared  to  be  at  hand  which  would  restore  tranquillity  to 
Europe.  This,  however,  was  not  so  much  what  the  people 
on  the  Stock-Exchange  looked  to,  as  the  influence  which 
the  fall  of  Buonaparte  would  produce  on  the  price  of  stocks 
If  he  were  driven  from  the  throne  of  France,  and  espe- 
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cially  if  his  death  took  place,  stocks  would  rise  ;  and  many 
speculations  which  had  been  entered  into  would  prove  ad- 
vantageous and  lucrative.  It  was,  therefore,  the  interest 
of  many  stock-holders,  or  stock-jobbers,  to  give  circula- 
tion to  every  report  concerning  the  fall  or  death  of  the 
Corsican  ;  and  more  particularly  in  the  existing  circum- 
stances of  the  loan.  At  no  former  period  had  omnium, 
as  it  is  called  in  the  vulgar  language  of  the  Stock-Exchange, 
risen  to  so  high  a  premium ;  and  yet,  high  as  it  was,  there 
were  numerous  purchasers  of  it,  which  of  course  raised 
the  premium  still  higher.  These  purchasers  bought  it 
under  the  expectation  that,  before  long,  it  would  again 
rise  to  such  a  height  as  would  render  their  speculation  a 
lucrative  one ;  but  if  it  did  not,  by  a  certain  time,  rise  to 
that  height,  and  much  more  if  it  fell,  they  would  have 
serious  cause  to  regret  their  speculation  ;  since,  being  un- 
able to  pay  the  instalments  when  due,  they  would  be  under 
the  necessity  of  selling  the  omnium  which  they  held,  even 
at  a  loss,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it  before  the  instalment  be- 
came due. 

From  this  statement  the  reader  will  perceive  the  tempta- 
tion there  was,  not  only  to  give  credit  and  currency  to  all 
the  reports  of  Buonaparte's  death,  but  also  to  invent  them. 
His  death  or  dethronement  had  long  seemed  inevitable, 
and  there  could  be  little  reason  to  doubt  that  it  would  soon 
happen.  But  the  speculations  of  the  jobbers  in  omnium 
would  not  admit  of  delay  ;  they  might  be  ruined  before  the 
expected  event  happened  ;  unless  it  happened  so  as  to  raise 
the  price  of  omnium  before  the  instalment  became  due,  it 
would  be  of  no  service  to  them.  They  therefore  determined 
to  raise  the  price  by  a  false  report  of  Buwnaparte's  death. 

A  plan  was  accordingly  laid,  with  considerable  impu- 
dence and  adroitness,  to  propagate  a  seemingly  official 
report  that  Buonaparte  was  assassiuated.  This  scheme 
succeeded;  a  belief  in  the  event,  thus  communicated, 
prevailed  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  before  its  falsehood 
was  detected,  to  enable  many  persons,  who  had  purchased 
omnium  at  a  very  high  rate,  to  sell  it  again  at  a  still  higher. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  fraud  was  discovered,  great  in- 
dignation was  excited  on  the  Stock-Exchange,  and  mea- 
sures were  immediately  taken  to  discover,  if  possible,  all 
the  persons  concerned  in  it.  We  have  already  said  that 
the  scheme  was  conducted  with  considerable  adroitness  ; 
but  the  machinery  employed  was  so  complicated,  that  it 
was  scarcely  possible  that  every  part  of  it  should  elude  the 
vigilant  scrutiny  of  the  Stock-Exc  hange.  Accordingly,  it 
was  soon  ascertained  that  the  person  who  represented  the 
official  bearer  of  the  despatches,  announcing  the  death  of 
Buonaparte,  was  one  De  Berenger,  who  had  gone  to  the 
house  ot  Lord  Cochiane  :  and  it  was  also  discovered  that, 
on  the  rise  of  the  funds  occasioned  by  the  false  rumour, 
his  lordship's  broker  had  sold  out  stock  to  a  considerable 
amount.    These  circumstances  combined,  left  no  "doubt 
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in  the  minds  of  the  Stock-Exchange  that  he  was  a  party 

concerned;  and  they  also  fixed  suspicious  circumstances 
on  his  uncle,  the  honourable  Cochiane  Johnstone,  and 
others.  A  true  bill  having  been  found  against  them  by 
the  grand  jury,  they  were  tried  for  a  conspiracy,  and  found 
guilty ;  and  Lord  Cochrane,  with  De  Berenger  and  an- 
other, were  sentenced  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  as  well  as  to 
suffer  the  penalty  and  punishment  inflicted  on  the  rest. 
Cochrane  Johnstone  had  tied  from  the  country  before  the 
trial. 

The  sentence  of  Lord  Cochrane  to  the  pillory  excited 
general  surprise  and  indignation  throughout  the  country. 
It  is  not  our  design  to  enter  on  a  discussion  of  the  proba- 
bilities for  or  against  his  innocence,  as  most  of  the  papers 
published  by  his  lordship,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  his 
innocence,  only  tend,  in  our  opinion,  to  render  the  question 
more  intricate.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  howevei ,  that, 
either  from  his  own  fault,  or  the  fault  of  his  counsel,  his 
trial  was  not  ably  conducted;  there  were  deficiencies  in 
the  evidence,  as  well  as  apparent  contradictions  in  it,  which 
it  afterwards  was  said  might  have  been  filled  up  and  re- 
moved. On  these  grounds  Lord  Cochrane  moved  for  a 
new  trial;  but  it  was  refused  him,  because  all  the  paities 
did  not  join  in  the  application  for  it ;  so  that,  as  Cochrane 
Johnstone  was  absent,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  it. 

The  circumstances  which  led  many  persons  to  feel  an 
interest  in  Lord  Cochrane,  independently  of  the  interest 
excited  by  a  belief  or  suspicion  of  his  innocence,  have 
been  thus  ably  stated  in  a  woik  of  high  respectability. 

"  In  the  first  instance,  the  nature  of  the  fraud  itself, 
and  the  place  uhere  it  uas  committed.  It  was  alleged 
that  it  was  extremely  harsh  to  punish  so  severely  the  propa- 
gation of  false  intelligence  01.  the  Stock-Exchange  among 
stock-jobbers,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  or  depressing  the 
stocks,  when  it  was  notorious  that  scarcely  a  day  passed,  in 
the  course  of  which  some  members  of  the  Stock-Exchange 
did  not  either  countenance  or  create  false  intelligence,  for 
the  same  purpose  as  Lord  Cochrane  was  accused  of, — its 
influence  on  the  funds.  It  was  well  known  (it  was  also 
urged)  that  nearly  the  whole  transactions  on  the  Stock- 
Exchange  were  of  a  speculative  nature,  and  some  of  them 
what  blunt  persons  would  not  hesitate  to  call  gambling 
transactions ;  consequently,  it  was  to  be  supposed,  that 
every  person  who  transacted  business  there,  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  the  place,  and  the  mode  in 
which  custom  had  rendered  it  common  to  transact  busi- 
ness, would  be  upon  his  guard,  and  examine  into  the  truth 
of  every  report  likely  to  influence  the  funds,  before  he 
acted  upon  that  report  in  buying  or  selling  stock  It 
seemed  hard,  therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  that 
Lord  Cochrane  should  be  punished  for  doing  that  which 
had  been  often  done  before  with  impunity  by  the  per- 
sons themselves  who  brought  him  to  punishment,  and 
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which  also  seemed  an  essential  part  of  the  transactions  of 
the  place  itself. 

"  In  the  second  place,  the  committee  of  the  Stock- 
Exchange,  who  were  appointed  to  take  measures  for  the 
purpose  of  detecting  and  bringing  to  punishment  the  pro- 
pagators of  the  false  report,  it  was  alleged,  stepped  be- 
yond the  line  of  their  duty  or  their  right,  for  they  almost 
assumed  to  themselves  the  powers  and  functions  of  judge 
and  jury ;  examining  witnesses,  and  giving  publicity  to 
their  opinions  in  such  a  manner  as  could  not  but  be  preju- 
dicial to  the  cause  of  the  supposed  delinquents. 

"  Thirdly,  a  strong  impression  was  made  on  the  public 
mind  in  favour  of  Lord  Cochrane,  for  the  other  persons 
concerned  did  not  excite  nearly  so  deep  or  general  inte- 
rests, from  the  idea  that  the  lord  chief-justice  of  the  king's 
bench,  before  whom  they  were  tried,  did  not  conduct  him- 
self with  that  impartiality  which  became  a  person  in  his 
situation  ;  and  this  want  of  impartiality  was  attributed  to 
political  causes — Lord  Cochrane  having  been  long  re- 
markable for  the  violence  of  his  attachment  to  the  opinions 
of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  while  Lord  Ellenborough  was  at- 
tached to  the  ministerial  side.  This  account  of  the  judge's 
behaviour  on  the  trial  was,  however,  proved  afterwards 
to  be  void  of  foundation.  Nevertheless,  in  a  case  like 
that  of  Lord  Cochrane,  in  which  the  public  took  a  great 
interest,  and  to  which  very  many  attached  themselves, 
from  their  politics  coinciding  with  thoso  of  his  lordship, 
the  belief  that  Lord  Ellenborough  had  conducted  himself 
improperly  remained,  and  Lord  Cochrane  was  the  more 
pitied  and  defended  on  that  account. 

"  But  the  chief  reason  which  induced  the  most  cool 
and  impartial  part  of  the  public  to  interest  themselves  in 
Lord  Cochrane's  fate,  was  the  conviction  that  his  punish- 
ment, even  on  the  supposition  that  he  was  guilty,  was 
very  disproportionate  to  his  crime;  especially  that  part  of 
his  punishment  which  sentenced  him  to  the  pillory." 

It  was  soon  perceived  that  it  would  by  no  means  be 
prudent  to  put  Lord  Cochrane  in  the  pillory.  Meetings 
were  held  by  his  constituents  in  Palace  Yard,  Westmin- 
ster, at  which  his  colleague,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  declared 
that,  if  Lord  Cochrane  were  put  in  the  pillory,  he  would 
attend  him,  and  consider  it  an  honour,  instead  of  a  dis- 
grace ;  and  in  this  resolution  he  was  joined  by  nearly  all 
who  were  present.  His  lordship's  case  was  also  taken  up 
in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but,  though  several  members 
expressed  a  belief  in  his  innocence,  and  many  more  con- 
demned the  punishment  of  the  pillory,  yet  the  majority 
were  decidedly  of  opinion  that  he  was  guilty  ;  and  he  was 
accordingly  expelled  the  house,  after  having  been  heard 
in  his  defence.  His  speech,  on  this  occasion,  was  more 
remarkable  for  its  violence  and  extraneous  matter  than  for 
any  proofs  or  presumption  which  it  afforded  of  his  inno- 
cence.   One  thing,  however,  was  gained  by  this  discus- 
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sion,  and  by  the  deep  and  general  interest  which  the  pub- 
lic took  in  his  fate  : — the  punishment  of  the  pillory  was  re- 
mitted, both  in  respect  to  him  and  to  the  others  who  had 
been  sentenced  to  it. 

The  public  interest  which  the  Princess  of  Wales  had 
excited  in  the  year  1813,  soon  subsided;  but  a  circum- 
stance now  occurred  which  tended  to  revive  it.  A  short 
time  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and 
King  of  Prussia,  when  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  le- 
vees and  drawing-rooms  would  be  particularly  splendid, 
and  it  was  natural  that  the  Princess  of  Wales  should  wish 
to  be  present  at  them,  her  royal  highness  received  a  letter 
from  the  queen,  in  which  her  majesty  stated,  that  she 
considered  it  her  duty  to  lose  no  time  in  acquainting  the 
Princess  of  Wales  that  she  had  received  a  communication 
from  her  son,  the  Prince  Regent,  in  which  he  declared 
that  he  considered  his  presence  at  his  own  court  could  not 
be  dispensed  with  ;  and  desired  it  might  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood, for  reasons  of  which  he  alone  could  be  the 
judge,  to  be  his  fixed  and  unalterable  determination  not 
to  meet  the  Princess  of  Wales,  upon  any  occasion,  either 
in  public  or  private.  The  queen  added,  that  she  was  thus 
placed  under  the  painful  necessity  of  intimating  to  the 
Princess  of  Wales  the  impossibility  of  her  majesty's  re- 
ceiving her  royal  highness  at  her  drawing-room. 

To  this  letter  the  Princess  of  Wales  replied,  by  recalling 
to  the  recollection  of  her  majesty  the  affectionate  regard 
with  which  the  king  had  honoured  her;  at  the  same  time 
bestowing  upon  her  the  most  gratifying  and  unequivocal 
proofs  of  his  attachment  and  approbation,  by  his  public 
reception  of  her  at  his  court,  at  a  season  of  severe  and 
unmerited  affliction,  when  his  protection  was  most  neces- 
sary to  her.    She  was  now  without  appeal  or  protection  ^ 
but  she  could  not  so  far  forget  her  duty  to  the  king  and  to 
herself,  as  to  surrender  her  right  to  appear  at  any  public 
drawing-room  to  be  held  by  her  majesty :  yet,  that  she 
might  not  add  to  the  difficulty  and  uneasiness  of  her  ma- 
jesty's situation,  she  yielded,  in  the  present  instance,  to 
the  will  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent.    "  It 
would  appear  presumptuous  in  me,"  she  observes,  "to  in- 
quire of  your  majesty  the  reasons  of  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  Regent  for  this  harsh  proceeding,   of  which 
his  royal  highness  can  alone  be  the  judge.    I  am  uncon- 
scious of  offence;  and  in  that  reflection  I  must  endeavour 
to  find  consolation  for  all  the  mortifications  I  experience; 
even  for  this,  the  last,  the  most  unexpected  and  severe  : 
— the  prohibition  given  to  me  alone  to  appear  before  your 
majesty,  to  offer  my  congratulations  upon  the  happy  ter- 
mination of  those  calamities  with  which  Europe  has  been 
so  long  afflicted,  in  the  presence  of  the  illustrious  person- 
ages who  will,  in  all  probability,  be  assembled  at  your 
majesty's  court,  with  which  I  am  so  closely  connected  by 
birth  and  marriage." 
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Her  royal  highness  concluded  her  letter  by  beseeching 
hei  majesty  to  acquaint  the  illustrious  strangers  with  the 
reasons  which  alone  induced  her  to  abstain  from  the  exer- 
cise of  her  right  to  appear  before  her  majesty  ;  and  by  an 
intimation  that  she  herself  would  make  public  the  cause  of 
her  absence  from  court. 

Two  days  after  this  letter  was  sent  to  the  queen,  the 
Princess  of  Wales  wrote  to  the  Prince  Regent  as  follows: 

"  Sir, 

"  I  am  once  more  rductantly  compelled  to  ad- 
dress your  royal  highness,  and  to  inclose,  for  your  inspec- 
tion, copies  of  a  note  which  I  have  had  the  honour  to  re- 
ceive from  the  queen,  and  of  the  answer  which  I  have 
thought  it  my  duty  to  return  to  her  majesty.  It  would  be 
in  vain  for  me  to  inquire  into  the  reasons  of  the  alarming 
declaration  made  by  your  royal  highness,  that  you  have 
taken  the  fixed  and  unalterable  determination  never  to  meet 
me  upon  any  occasion  either  in  public  or  private:  of  these 
your  royal  highness  is  pleased  to  state  yourself  to  be  the 
only  judge.  You  will  perceive,  by  my  answer  to  her  ma- 
jesty, that  I  have  only  been  restrained  by  motives  of  per- 
sonal consideration  towards  her  majesty  from  exercising 
my  right  of  appearing  before  her  majesty  at  the  public 
drawing-rooms  to  be  held  in  the  ensuing  month,  lint, 
sir,  lest  it  should  be  by  possibility  supposed  that  the  words 
of  your  royal  highness  can  convey  any  insinuation  from 
which  I  shrink,  I  am  bound  to  demand  of  your  royal 
highness  what  circumstances  can  justify  the  proceeding 
you  have  just  thought  lit  to  adopt  r 

"  I  owe  it  to  myself,  to  my  daughter,  and  to  the  nation, 
to  which  I  am  deeply  indebted  for  the  vindication  of  my 
houour,  to  remind  your  royal  highness  of  what  you  know  ; 
that,  after  open  persecution,  and  mysterious  inquiries  upon 
undefined  charges,  the  malice  of  my  enemies  fell  entirely 
upon  themselves;  and  that  I  was  restored  by  the  king, 
with  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
my  rank  in  his  court,  upon  my  complete  acquittal.  Since 
his  majesty's  lamented  illness,  I  have  demanded,  in  the 
lace  of  parliament  and  the  country,  to  be  proved  guiltv, 
or  to  be  treated  as  innocent.  I  have  been  declared  inno- 
cent— I  will  not  submit  to  be  treated  as  guilty. 

"  Sir,  your  royal  highness  may  possibly  refuse  to  read 
this  letter.  But  the  world  must  know  that  I  have  written 
it;  and  they  will  see  my  real  motives  for  foregoing,  in  this 
instance,  the  rights  of  my  rank.  Occasions,  however,  may 
arise  (one  1  trust  is  far  distant)  when  I  must  appear  in 
public,  and  your  royal  highness  must  be  present  also. 
Can  your  royal  highness  have  contemplated  the  full  extent 
of  your  declaration  ?  Has  your  royal  highness  forgotten 
the  approaching  marriage  of  our  daughter,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  our  coronation? 

'  J  wave  my  rights  in  a  case  where  I  am  not  absolutely 
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bound  to  assert  them,  in  order  to  relieve  the  queen,  as  far 
as  I  can,  from  the  painful  situation  in  which  she  is  placed 
by  your  royal  highness;  not  from  any  consciousness  of 
blame,  not  from  any  doubt  of  the  existence  of  those  rights, 
or  of  my  own  w  orthiness  to  enjoy  them. 

"  Sir,  the  time  you  have  selected  for  this  proceeding  is 
calculated  to  make  it  peculiarly  galling.  Many  illustrious 
strangers  are  already  arrived  in  England  ;  amongst  others, 
as  I  am  informed,  the  illustrious  heir  of  the  House  of 
Orange,  who  has  announced  himself  to  me  as  my  future 
son-in-law.  From  their  society  I  am  unjustly  excluded. 
Others  are  expected,  of  rank  equal  to  your  own,  to  re- 
joice with  your  royal  highness  in  the  peace  of  Europe. 
My  daughter  will,  for  the  first  time,  appear  in  the  splen- 
dor and  publicity  becoming  the  approaching  nuptials  of 
the  presumptive  heiress  of  this  empire.  This  season  your 
royal  highness  has  chosen  for  treating  me  with  fresh  and 
unprovoked  indignity  :  and,  of  all  his  majesty's  subjects,  1 
alone  am  prevented  by  your  royal  highness  from  appear- 
ing in  my  place  to  partake  of  the  general  joy,  and  am 
deprived  of  the  indulgence  m  those  feelings  of  pride  and 
affection  permitted  to  every  mother  but  me. 

"  I  am,  sir, 
"  Your  royal  highness's  faithful  wife, 

"  Caroline,  P. 

"  Connaught-IIouse,  May  26,  1814." 

As  no  answer  was  returned  to  this  letter,  the  Princess 
of  \\  ales,  about  a  week  afterwards,  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  the  following 
purport  :  that  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  had 
been  advised  to  take  steps  for  preventing  her  appearance  at 
court;  and  to  state  his  unalterable  determination  never  to 
meet  the  princess,  either  in  public  or  private.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  1807  and  of  1813,  her  royal  highness  con- 
sidered to  be  in  the  perfect  recollection  of  the  house,  as 
well  as  the  ample  vindication  of  her  conduct,  to  which  those 
proceedings  ltd.  It  was  impossible  for  her  royal  high- 
ness to  conceal  from  herself  what  was  the  intention  of 
the  advice  given  to  the  Prince  Regent,  or  the  probability 
of  other  objects,  pregnant  with  danger  to  the  fnture  suc- 
cession of  the  throne,  and  to  the  domestic  peace  and  tran- 
quillity of  the  realm.  Whatever  might  be  her  own  fef  I- 
ings,  a  sense  of  what  was  due  to  her  daughter,  and  to  the 
interests  of  the  country,  induced  her  to  communicate  what 
had  passed  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Her  royal  high- 
ness, therefore,  inclosed  copies  of  the  communication  be- 
tween her  majesty  and  herself. 

In  consequence  of  this  communication,  a  motion  was 
rmdebyMr.  Methuen  to  address  the  Prince  Regent,  pray- 
ing that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  acquaint  the 
house,  by  whose  advice  he  had  been  induced  to  form  the 
unalterable  resolution  of  never  meeting  her  Royal  High- 
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ness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  either  in  public  or  in  private. 
This  motion  was  however  withdrawn,  to  be  afterwards 
brought  forward  in  case  her  royal  highness  was  still  ex- 
cluded from  the  drawing-room.  But  when  the  subject  was 
again  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  necessity 
of  increasing  the  establishment  of  her  royal  highness  was 
much  more  insisted  upon  than  the  injustice  under  which 
she  still  laboured  ;  and  the  conclusion  of  the  business  was, 
that  the  Prince  Regent  consented  to  give  her  an  increased 
allowance;  and  she  retired  to  the  continent. 

In  the  discussions  which  took  place  in  parliament  on 
this  business,  it  was  contended,  that  neither  the  nation  at 
large  nor  parliament  ought  to  interfere  in  the  business; 
that  a  quarrel  between  man  and  wife  was  totally  without 
the  province  of  the  public;  aud  that  interference,  even  if 
it  were  within  their  province,  could  not  possibly  smooth 
the  way  to  a  reconciliation  between  the  illustrious  per- 
sonages. The  latter  part  of  this  observation  was  certainly 
true  :  public  interference  .could  not  be  of  service  in  recon- 
ciling them.  But  the  object  of  public  interference  was  not 
to  reconcile  them,  that  being  known  to  be  hopeless ;  but 
to  induce  the  regent  to  allow  his  wife  to  intermix  in  those 
circles  to  which  her  rank  entitled  her.    "  This,"  says  a  re- 
spectable writer,  "  was  the  sole  object  of  public  interfer- 
ence ;  and  that  the  public  had  a  right  to  interfere  on  this 
occasion,  and  from  this  motive,  will  be  sufficiently  evident 
on  the  slightest  reflection.    The  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  are  not  private  persons  ;  nor  can  they  be  considered 
as  such;  every  part  of  their  conduct  ought  to  be  regulated 
by  them  with  a  strict  reference  to  their  public  character  and 
functions  ;  for  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  what  is  usu- 
ally called  the  private  conduct  of  sovereigns,  or  of  those 
who  are  likely  to  be  sovereigns,  should  not  influence  their 
public  conduct.    On  this  ground,  therefore,  the  inter- 
ference of  parliament  in  the  dispute  between  the  Prince 
and  Princess*  of  Wales  was  perfectly  justifiable ;  even  set- 
ting aside  other  considerations,  such  as  that  the  person 
complaining  was  a  foreigner,  a  female,  and  one  who  had 
already  received  much  harsh  treatment."    But,  whatever 
opinion  may  be  formed  respecting  the  propriety  of  public 
interference  in  this  case,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in 
what  occurred  with  regard  to  the  Princess  Charlotte  of 
Wales,  the  public  were  justified  in  feeling  a  more  deep 
interest.    This  young  princess,  it  was  generally  under- 
stood, had  taken  the  part  of  her  mother  in  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  regent  and  her ;  and  in  consequence  of  this,  as 
well  as  of  the  political  bias  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  not 
being  perfectly  such  as  her  father  approved,  she  had  been 
kept  much  more  retired  and  private  than  her  rank  and  age 
gave  her  a  right  to  expect  she  should  be.    Those  who 
were  appointed  to  superintend  and  direct  her  education 
were  very  often  changed  ;  and  it  was  understood  that, 
from  these  and  other  causes,  her  situation  was  by  no  means 
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agreeable  to  herself.  Although  the  Princess  Charlotte 
had  been  hitherto  educated  in  this  retired  manner,  which, 
however  it  might  have  been  favourable  to  her  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  and  to  her  freedom  from  the  fashionable 
follies  of  high  life,  could  by  no  means  be  calculated  to 
render  her  fit  to  reign,  by  giving  her  a  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, yet  it  was  determined  that  she  should  marry.  The 
choice  of  a  proper  husband  for  her  was  necessarily  con- 
fined to  a  few,  as  it  was  necessary  he  should  be  a  protest- 
ant,  aud  many  of  the  protestant  princes  of  Germany  had 
been  completely  stripped  of  their  territories  and  rank  by 
Buonaparte.  The  person  fixed  upon  was  the  young  Prince 
of  Orange :  he  was  recommended  by  having  been  long 
in  England,  and  consequently  acquainted  with  the  govern- 
ment, and  with  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  people ;  by 
having  received  his  education  at  an  English  university;  and 
by  the  connection  between  his  family  and  that  of  the  reign- 
ing family  of  Great  Britain.  Besides,  he  was  favourably 
known  to  the  British  public  by  the  courage  which  he  had 
displayed  in  the  campaign  of  the  peninsula  under  Lord 
Wellington.  It  never  appeared,  however,  that  he  was  very 
acceptable  to  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  :  but,  as 
mutual  attachment  is  seldom  deemed  a  requisite  in  royal 
marriages,  it  was  imagined  the  match  would  go  on,  not- 
withstanding any  repugnance  or  indifference  on  her  side. 
The  real  objections  of  the  princess  to  her  intended  hus- 
band have  never  been  satisfactorily  given  to  the  public :  she 
certainly  expressed  a  strong  unwillingness  to  leave  "the 
country,  especially  at  a  time  when  her  mother  required  her 
countenance  and  consolation.  This  objection  it  was  en- 
deavoured to  get  over,  by  promising  that  her  absence 
should  be  by  no  means  permanent,  but  only  for  a  very 
short  time,  and  that  she  should  never  be  asked  to  go  to 
Holland  again.  In  this  the  princess  appeared  at  first  to  ac- 
quiesce, and  the  marriage-settlements  were  nearly  drawn. 
Suddenly,  however,  the  princess  is  said  to  have  expressed 
doubts  as  to  the  security  tendered  to  her,  that  she  should 
not  be  obliged  to  reside  longer  than  she  wished  in  Hol- 
land, and  to  have  demanded  that  a  clause  should  be  in- 
serted in  the  marriage-contract,  prohibiting  her  ever  quit- 
ling  the  kingdom  on  any  account,  or  for  any  time  how- 
ever short.  To  this  the  Prince  of  Orange  could  not  con- 
sent, as  he  was  already  engaged  to  the  Dutch  to  take  the 
princess  among  them  for  a  short  time. 

Such  is  the  account,  which  was  generally  believed  to  be 
correct.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  the  match  was 
broken  off;  and  the  natural  consequence  was,  that  the 
princess  and  her  royal  father  were  not  disposed  to  look  on 
each  other  so  affectionately  as  they  did  before.  As  it  was 
also  rumoured  that  some  condition  respecting  her  being 
allowed  to  visit  her  mother  had  been  submitted  and  re- 
fused, and  as  the  Princess  Charlotte,  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  she  was  placed,  naturally  looked  to  her 
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mother  for  protection  and  advice,  this  also  rendered  the 
breach  between  the  father  and  daughter  still  wider. 

The  regent  now  thought  proper  to  remove  the  principal 
persons  about  his  daughter's  person,  either  because  they 
were  suspected  of  forwarding  her  views,  or  because  they 
were  not  disposed  or  qualified  to  exercise  that  influence 
over  her,  which  was  deemed  necessary  in  order  to  render 
her  more  obedient  to  the  will  of  her  father.  While  the 
prince  was  engaged  at  Warwick-House,  the  residence  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte,  giving  instructions  to  those  whom 
he  intended  to  place  over  her,  the  princess  took  an  op- 
portunity of  leaving  the  house  in  a  private  manner  ;  threw 
herself  into  a  hackney-coach,  and  sought  refuge  with  her 
mother.  She  was,  however,  induced  the  next  day  to  re- 
turn, and  was  immediately  removed  from  Warwick-House 
to  Caiiton-House ;  where  she  was  under  the  more  imme- 
diate superintendance  of  the  prince,  and  of  those  whom 
he  thought  proper  to  place  about  her. 

In  consequence  of  this  occurrence,  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  put  several  questions  to  the  Earl 
of  Liverpool,  as  prime  minister,  respecting  the  commu- 
nication which  the  Princess  Charlotte  was  permitted  to 
keep  up  with  her  friends  since  her  removal  to  Carlton- 
House  ;  whether,  since  her  residence  there,  she  had  been 
in  the  same  state  of  liberty;  whether  the  use  of  the  sea- 
balhs,  which  had  been  recommended  by  the  physicians, 
had  been  or  would  be  allowed  her;  and  lastly,  whether,  as 
her  royal  highness  was  now  above  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  past  the  age  at  which  parliament  recognised  the  ca- 
pability of  persons  of  the  royal  family  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  government,  there  existed  any  design  of  forming 
an  establishment  for  her  royal  highness  suited  to  her  sta- 
tion, and  calculated  to  promote  her  communication  with 
persons  of  high  rank,  with  whom  she  must  at  some  time 
associate,  and  over  whom  it  might  be  her  fate  at  a  future 
period  to  reign?  The  Eail  of  Liverpool  refused  to  answer 
those  questions  ;  and  his  refusal  was  sanctioned  by  the  lord- 
< baucellor.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  Duke  of  Sussex 
gave  notice  of  a  regular  and  formal  motion  on  the  subject; 
but  he  was  afterwards  induced  to  withdraw  it. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  (whose 
visits  to  different  places,  during  their  stay  in  England,  have 
already  been  noticed  under  the  head  of  Cities,  Towns,  &c.) 
the  curiosity  of  the  public  in  the  British  metropolis  was 
excited  by  the  annunciation  of  a  grand  national  jubilee,  in 
the  following  official  notice,  dated  July  30. 

'*  The  amusements  will  begin  with  the  ascent  of  a  mag- 
nificent balloon,  of  sufficiently  large  dimensions  to  take  up 
two  persons  in  the  car  affixed  to  it.  It  will  ascend  about 
five  o'clock.  Later  in  the  day,  a  smaller  balloon,  of  twenty 
feet  in  diameter,  will  also  ascend,  and  a  copious  display  of 
fire-works  from  it  will  be  exhibited  in  the  highest  regions 
ot  the  air.  It  will  then  be  made  to  descend,  and,  upon  its  j 
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second  ascension,  another  display  of  brilliant  fire-works 
will  also  take  place  at  a  great  elevation  from  the  ground. 
Still  later  in  the  evening,  several  other  balloons,  upon  a 
smaller  scale,  will  be  despatched  towards  the  clouds, 
charged  with  various  fire-works,  which  will  be  seen  with 
effect  at  a  lofty  height;  and,  after  these  are  expended,  the 
hydrogen  contained  in  these  balloons  will  be  inflamed,  and 
will  produce  a  brilliant  appearance,  resembling  in  splen- 
dour the  most  striking  meteoric  phenomenon.    Over  the 
canal  has  been  thrown  a  beautiful  Chinese  bridge,  upon  the 
centre  of  which  has  been  constructed  an  elegant  and  lofty 
pagoda,  consisting  of  seven  pyramidal  stories.    The  pa- 
goda will  be  illuminated  with  the  gas-lights  ;  and  brilliant 
fire-works,  both  fixed  and  missile,  will  be  displayed  from 
every  division  of  this  lofty  Chinese  structure.  Copious 
and  splendid  girandoles  of  rockets  will  also  be  occasion- 
ally displayed  from  the  summit,  and  from  other  parts  of 
this  towering  edifice,  which  will  at  times  be  so  covered 
withjorbs,  roman-candles,  and  pots  de  brin,  as  to  become, 
in  appearance,   one  column  of  brilliant  fire.  Various 
smaller  temples  and  columns,  constructed  upon  the  bridge, 
will  also  be  vividly  illuminated  ;  and  fixed  fire-works,  of 
different  devices,  on  the  balustrade  of  the  bridge,  will  con- 
tribute to  heighten  the  general  effect.    The  canal  will 
also  be  well  provided  with  handsomely-decorated  boats,  at 
the  disposal  of  those  who  wish  to  add  this  amusement  to 
the  numerous  pleasures.    The  whole  margin  of  the  lawn 
will  be  surrounded  with  booths  for  refreshment,  which  will 
be  illuminated  in  the  evening,  interspersed  with  open  mar- 
quees, provided  with  seats  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
company.  The  malls  of  the  Park  will  be  illuminated  with 
Chinese  lanterns,  ornamented  with  picturesque  and  gro- 
tesque devices,  and  every  tree  will  have  variegated  lights 
intermingled  with  its  foliage.    Bands  of  music  will  be 
stationed  at  various  distances,  and  spaces  will  be  proyided 
on  different  parts  of  the  lawn  for  those  who  delight  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  dance  ;  the  whole  forming  a  Vauxhall  on 
the  most  magnificent  scale.    In  addition  to  the  foregoing 
list  of  amusements,  the  public  will  have  a  full  view  of  the 
royal  booth,  and  of  the  grand  fire-works  in  the  Green 
Park,  which  will  be  displayed  from  a  fortress  or  castle, 
the  ramparts  of  which  are  one  hundred  feet  square,  sur 
mounted  by  a  round  tower  in  the  centre,  about  sixty  feet 
in  diameter,  and  rising  to  the  height  of  above  fifty  feet 
above  the  ramparts.  Four  grand  changes  of  fire-works  will 
be  exhibited  from  this  stupendous  castle  ;  the  w  hole  eleva- 
tion of  which  exceeds  ninety  feet.    To  secure  to  every 
one  a  complete  view  of  this  edifice  and  its  decorations, 
notwithstanding  its  great  height  and  dimensions,  it  is  so 
constructed  as  to  revolve  on  its  centre,  so  that  each  side 
will  be  successively  presented  to  the  assemblage  of  the 
company.    The  castle,  thus  exhibiting  the  appearance  of 
a  grand  military  fortification,  is  intended-  allegorically  to 
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represent  war;  and  the  discharges  of  artillery,  small  arms, 
&c.  may  be  regarded  as  descriptive  of  the  terrors  of  a 
siege.  On  a  sudden  this  will  cease; — in  the  midst  of  vo- 
lumes of  flames,  clouds  of  smoke,  and  the  thunder  of  ar- 
tillery, the  lofty  fortress,  the  emblem  of  destructive  war,  is 
transformed  into  a  beautiful  temple,  the  type  of  glorious 
peace.  The  lower  and  quadrangular  compartment  of  the 
temple  is  embellished  with  Doric  columns  of  porphyry ; 
the  circular  edifice  which  surmounts  it  is  decorated  with 
the  lighter  Ionic  columns  of  Sienna  marble.  The  whole 
will  be  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  adorned  with  allegorical 
transparencies,  executed  by  the  masterly  pencils  of  artists 
of  the  first  eminence." 

After  some  delay,  Monday,  the  1st  of  August,  was 
fixed  for  this  grand  celebration  of  the  peace,  as  being  the 
centenary  of  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  to 
the  throne,  and  the  anniversary  of  the  glorious  battle  of 
the  Nile  :  and,  though  the  morning  was  unfavourable,  the 
day  subsequently  proved  fine,  and  the  multitudes  assem- 
bled were  immense  beyond  description. 

For  the  following  account  of  the  Parks,  and  the  exhi- 
bitions which  they  afforded,  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to 
that  highly  respectable  work,  *he  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine : — 

"  Hyde  Park,  without  the  advantages  of  pagoda  or  for- 
tress, was  not  without  its  share  of  attraction  :  its  extent  of 
view,  the  openness  of  the  scene,  and  consonant  coolness 
of  the  air,  would  of  themselves  have  made  it  a  refuge 
from  the  deep  and  close  sultriness  of  the  other  parks.  But, 
if  it  had  neither  tower  nor  temple,  it  had  booths  and  shows 
iu  profusion,  and  the  wide  and  peopled  magnificence  of 
the  Serpentine. 

u  The  naval  engagement  on  the  Serpentine  commenced 
about  six,  by  a  cannonading  between  the  foremost  vessels, 
some  of  which  hoisted  the  American,  and  others  the  Eng- 
lish, colours.  Both  shores  were  lined  with  people,  anxious 
to  witness  this  mimic  fight ;  aud,  in  the  public  eagerness, 
many  were  forced  into  the  water.  The  Americans  were 
of  course  compelled  to  strike  their  colours.  An  interval  of 
nearly  an  hour  and  a  half  followed  without  further  move- 
ment. At  dark,  however,  the  English  fleet  formed,  and 
came  down  with  a  fair  wind  to  attack  that  of  the  Ame- 
ricans lying  at  anchor.  A  tremendous  cannonade  fol- 
lowed, when  the  American  fleet  were  driven  on  shore,  and 
the  English  ships  were  towed  back  to  their  original  moor- 
ings. About  ten  o'clock,  the  spectators  were  suddenly 
surprised  by  the  instantaneous  burst  on  their  sight  of  a 
ship  on  Are.  This  was  at  first  beheld  as  a  calamity  ;  but, 
in  a  few  minutes,  it  was  universally  perceived  that  she  was 
bearing  down  on  the  American  fleet,  previously  driven  on 
shore.  The  awful  grandeur,  and  the  still-increasing  splen- 
dour of  the  scene,  drew  forth  bursts  of  acclamations  from 
both  the  shores  of  the  Serpentine;  and,  in  a  few  minutes, 
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the  first  ship  of  the  American  fleet  which  lay  in  her  line, 
and  with  which  she  came  in  contact,  was  set  on  lire,  and 
added  to  the  magnificence  of  a  scene,  which,  in  its  real 
occurrence,  has  been  universally  allowed  to  exceed  all 
others  in  terrific  pomp,  viz.  that  of  a  ship  of  war  on  fire 
at  sea.  This  frigate  was  followed  by  a  second  ;  and,  by 
the  two,  the  whole  of  the  Americau  fleet  were  set  on  fire 
and  demolished.  Soon  after  this,  the  fire-works  began; 
and  Hyde  Park  presented  a  phenomenon  no  where  else  to- 
be  seen,  namely,  the  water-rockets.  They  commence  with 
a  report,  which  draws  the  attention  of  the  spectators  to 
them  ;  they  are  then  seen  whirling  about  with  great  ra- 
pidity on  the  surface  of  the  water,  imitating  the  rotatory 
motion  of  a  mill-wheel.  In  a  few  seconds,  there  is  an  ad- 
dition of  a  very  beautiful  fountain,  which,  after  displaying 
its  elegant  spoutings  for  some  time,  bursts  forth  with  a 
loud  report  into  what  are  called  water-snakes.  These,  after 
flying  into  the  air,  descend  again  into  the  water,  into  which 
they  immerge  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  rise  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  feet,  and  keep  thus  continually  bounding 
in  all  directions,  till  at  last,  after  various  immersions,  they 
expire  in  a  loud  explosion.  With  these  the  exhibition 
in  Hyde  Park  terminated. 

"  The  Green  Park,  at  an  early  hour,  began  to  display 
its  attractions.    Besides  the  balloon,  it  was  here  that  the 
castle-temple  was  to  be  seen  :  here  the  royal  booth  dis- 
played its  crimson  tapestry  and  its  illuminated  front  ;  and 
here  the  splendid  bridge  over  Constitution  Hill  presented 
the  names  of  the  chief  naval  heroes  of  the  war.    The  at- 
tractions in  this  quarter  were  increased  by  the  presence,  at 
Buckingham-house,  of  the  queen  and  princesses,  who  had 
invited  the  regent  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentry  to  dinner,  and  to  view  the  different  rxhibi- 
tions.    The  royal  family  paraded  the  lawn  for  a  short 
time.    The  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  the  Princess  Sophia 
of  Gloucester  were  particularly  anxious  to  see  and  under- 
stand the  process  of  filling  the  balloon.    It  was  ready 
to  ascend  about  six  o'clock  ;  but  its  flight  was  delayed  a 
few  minutes,  that  her  majesty  and  the  princesses  might 
witness  the  ascent.    At  twenty  minutes  past  six,  when  the 
ends  which-  held  the  balloon  were  ready  to  be  cut,  il 
was  found  that  the  fastening  which  secured  the  net-work 
to  the  valve  at  the  top  of  the  balloon  had  by  some  means 
been  disengaged,  and  was  held  only  by  a  slight  twine. 
Under  these  circumstances,   the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
having  ascertained  the  danger,  recommended  Mr.  Sadler 
to  decline  the  voyage.    But  this  enterprising  aeronaut 
feeling  for  the  disappointment  of  the  public,  and  for  his, 
own  honour,  determined  to  go  up  ;  and  he  ascended  about 
twenty-four  minutes,  past  six.    When  above  the  London 
Docks,  the  balloon  appeared  for  a  short  time  nearly  sta- 
tionary, and  it  was  not  until  a  quantity  of  ballast  was 
thrown  out  that  a  quicker  motion  could  be  given  to  it  Ga 
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passing  over  Deptford,  at  a  considerable  height,  Mr.  Sad- 
ler went  through  a  cloud,  which  left  behind  it,  on  the  rail- 
ing of  the  car,  and  on  various  parts  of  the  balloon,  a  thick 
moisture,  which  soon  became  frozen;  and  Mr.  S.,  for  a 
short  time,  felt  the  cold  as  intense  as  in  winter.  Imme- 
diately over  Woolwich,  the  string  which  fastened  the  net, 
as  was  apprehended,  suddenly  broke,  and  the  main  body 
of  the  balloon  was  forced  through  the  aperture  nearly 
eighteen  feet.  Mr.  Sadler,  to  prevent  the  danger  which 
threatened  him,  caught  the  pipe  at  the  bottom  of  the  bal- 
loon, and,  by  hanging  on  it  and  the  valve-line,  he  prevented 
the  ballast  from  further  escaping.  The  valve,  which  had 
for  some  time  resisted  every  attempt  to  open  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  frozen,  now  gave  way,  and  suffered  the 
gas  to  escape.  A  sudden  shift  of  wind,  while  the  balloon 
was  apparently  falling  into  the  middle  of  the  Thames  at 
Sea  Reach,  carried  it  about  a  hundred  yards  over  the 
marshes  on  the  Essex  side,  when  the  aeronaut  seized  the 
opportunity  of  making  a  gash  in  the  balloon  with  his  knife, 
which  the  wind  considerably  widened,  and  occasioned  the 
escape  of  the  gas  in  great  quantities.  Mr.  Sadler's  de- 
scent, on  this  account,  was  rather  more  precipitate  than  he 
could  have  wished,  lie  landed,  however,  about  sixteen 
miles  below  Gravesend,  on  the  Essex  coast,  without  sus- 
taining any  other  injury  than  a  slight  sprain,  in  about  forty 
minutes  after  his  departure  from  the  Park.  A  fisherman, 
fearing  that  the  balloon  might  fall  into  the  Thames,  fol- 
lowed its  course  as  nearly  as  he  could  with  his  boat,  to 
afford  any  assistance  in  his  power.  Mr.  S.,  with  his  bal- 
loon, was  conveyed  by  him  to  Gravesend;  from  whence 
he  took  a  post-chaise  and  four  to  town,  and  arrived  at 
Buckingham-House  at  half-past  three  on  Tuesday  morning. 

"  Scarcely  had  the  moon  risen  in  unclouded  majesty, 
when  the  bridge  and  the  royal  booth  were  illuminated,  and 
the  Chinese  lanterns  here  and  there  showed  their  fantastic 
transparencies:  they  were,  however,  too  few  in  number, 
and  not  sufficiently  lighted,  to  produce  much  effect,  and 
were  only  pretty  when  viewed  in  detail.  The  illumina- 
tions did  n<<t  pretend  to  any  extraordinary  magnificence ; 
they  merely  exhibited,  amidst  a  profuse  blaze  of  lamps, 
the  names  of  all  the  illustrious  companions  of  Welling- 
ton in  the  peninsular  war;  and  of  the  principal  naval  he- 
roes, dead  and  living,  who,  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
have  upheld  and  increased  the  maritime  glory  of  their 
country.  At  ten  o'clock,  a  loud  and  long-continued  dis- 
charge of  artillery  announced  the  commencement  of  the 
fire-works,  which  were  on  the  grandest  and  most  extensive 
scale  ever  witnessed. 

"  From  the  battlements  of  the  castle,  at  one  moment, 
ascended  the  most  brilliant  rockets:  presently,  the  walls 
disclosed  all  the  rarest  and  most  complicated  ornaments 
of  which  the  art  is  susceptible.  The  senses  were  next 
astonished  and  enchanted  with  a  pacific  exhibition  of  those 
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tremendous  instruments  of  destruction  invented  by  Colonel 
Congreve.  Some  notion  even  of  their  terrible  power 
might  be  formed  from  the  display  of  the  night ;  and  their 
beauty  could  be  contemplated,  divested  of  its  usual  awful 
associations.  Each  rocket  contains  in  itself  an  immense 
number  of  smaller  rockets:  as  soon  as  it  is  discharged 
from  the  gun,  it  bursts,  and  flings  aloft  in  the  air  innu- 
merable parcels  of  flame,  brilliant  as  the  brightest  stars. 
The  whole  atmosphere  was  illuminated  by  a  delicate  blue 
light,  which  threw  an  air  of  enchantment  over  the  trees 
and  lawns,  and  made  even  the  motley  groups  of  universal 
London  become  interesting  as  an  assembly  in  romance. 
These  several  smaller  rockets  then  burst  again,  and  a 
shower  of  fiery  light  descended  to  the  earth,  and  extended 
over  many  yards.  Such  was  one  of  the  beautiful  fire-works 
which,  during  the  space  of  two  hours,  amused  and  asto- 
nished the  people. 

"  The  public  were  now  becoming  weary,  when  the 
grand  metamorphosis  took  place  of  the  fortress  into  the 
Temple  of  Concord,  by  the  removal  of  the  fortifications, 
displaying  the  temple  moving  upon  an  axis,  ornamented 
with  allegorical  paintings.  The  upper  and  lower  pictures, 
on  each  side,  were  connected  in  subject ;  those  beneath 
being  sequels  to  the  above  :  they  were  illustrative  of  the 
origin  and  effects  of  war — the  deliverance  of  Europe  from 
tyranny — the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  by  the  aid  of 
the  allies — the  return  of  Peace,  and  its  happy  conse- 
quences— and  the  triumph  of  Britain  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Prince  Regent.  On  the  first  side,  Strife,  as 
described  by  the  ancient  poets,  was  represented  expelled 
from  Heaven,  and  sent  to  excite  dissr-nsions  among  men. 
Jupiter  was  seen  (accompanied  by  other  divinities)  dis- 
missing her  from  above  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
flying,  terrified  at  her  approach.  The  lower  picture  re- 
presents the  effect  of  her  descent.  On  one  side,  the 
Cyclops  are  forging  implements  of  war.  Mars,  in  his 
car,  driven  by  Bellona,  and  hurried  on  by  the  Furies,  is 
overturning  all  before  him.  In  the  back-ground  are  seen 
towns  on  fire,  and  a  desolated  plain.  In  front  are  Charity 
flying  in  dismay — Truth  and  Justice  quitting  the  earth 
— and  Hope  lingering  behind.  The  second  side  repre- 
sents Europe  struggling  with  Tyranny.  He  is  tearing  off 
her  diadem,  and  trampling  on  her  balance.  At  his  feet, 
among  emblems  of  religion,  justice,  &c,  Liberty  lies 
prostrate.  Wisdom,  brandishing  the  fulmen,  is  descending 
to  the  rescue  of  Europe.  In  the  picture  beneath,  the 
genius  of  France  is  restoring  the  sceptre  to  the  dy  nasty  of 
the  Bourbons,  personified  by  a  female,  seated  on  a  throne, 
in  a  regal  mantle,  ornamented  with  fleurs-de-lis;  and,  on 
the  ether,  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  ah:d  Sweden,  are  wit- 
nessing the  event  with  delight:  a  group  of  subjects  be- 
hind are  expressing  their  joy  and  homage;  and  genii  are 
descending  with  emblems  of  peace,  plenty,  justice,  ho- 
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nour,  liberty,  religion,  &c.  At  one  end  of  the  composi- 
tion, Strength  is  driving  out  Anarchy,  Fraud,  and  Rebel- 
lion :  at  the  other  end,  Victory  is  inscribing  on  a  shield 
the  names  of  the  great  commanders  of  the  allied  powers, 
and  Fame  is  sounding  her  trumpet.  On  the  third  side, 
Peace  is  seen  in  the  clouds,  with  her  olive-branch  :  Time 
looks  at  her  with  transport,  and  the  Earth  hails  her  return. 
Beneath  is  represented  her  reign,  or  the  renewal  of  the 
golden  age.  She  is  surrounded  by  plenty,  the  rural  deities, 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  the  Arts,  Minerva,  and  the 
Muses.  The  fourth  side  displays  a  colossal  statue  of  the 
Prince  Regent,  crowned  by  Victory.  Discord  is  chained 
by  Force  to  the  pedestal;  Truth  and  Justice  are  returning 
to  earth  ;  and  Britannia  is  looking  up  to  Heaven,  with 
gratitude  for  the  blessings  of  her  government.  Below  is 
the  triumph  of  Britain.  Britannia  is  in  a  car  of  state, 
accompanied  by  Neptune  with  his  trident,  and  Mars  dis- 
playing the  British  standard.  Fame  and  Victory  attend 
upon  her.  She  is  preceded  by  Prudence,  Temperance, 
Justice,  and  Fortitude,  and  followed  by  the  Arts,  Com- 
merce, Industry,  and  the  domestic  virtues.  Undoubtedly 
no  display  of  aitificial  and  ornamental  light  was  ever  con- 
densed in  a  smaller  compass,  and  heightened  into  more 
magnificent  effect.  Some  disappointment  was  felt  that 
no  person  of  political  or  military  importance  was  in  the 
royal  booth. 

"  The  fire-works  and  the  temple  together  certainly  gave, 
in  the  general  gaze,  a  very  brilliant  gratification  in  the 
Green  Park.  But  St.  James's  Park  was  the  chief  place 
of  attraction  for  all  those  who  feared  to  encounter  the 
trouble  of  mixing  in  the  crowd,  and  who  could  afford  to 
pay  half-a-guinea  in  the  expectation  of  personal  security 
and  comfort. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  immense  crowds  in  the  streets, 
the  access  to  this  park  was  very  easy  at  several  gates. 
Between  two  and  three  o'clock,  some  thousands  entered, 
and  their  numbers  gradually  increased  till  dusk,  when  they 
augmented  very  considerably,  and  the  place  had  all  the 
appearance  of  Vauxhall  on  a  full  night.  Besides  the 
Bird-cage  Walk,  the  Parade,  and  the  front  of  Bucking- 
ham-House, outside  of  the  semicircular  railing,  were  ap- 
propriated to  that  part  of  the  public  who  paid  for  admis- 
sion. Over  the  canal  was  erected  a  bridge  of  timber, 
elegantly  ornamented  with  temples  and  pillars,  surmounted 
by  a  lofty  pagoda.  Tents  were  pitched  in  rows  along  the 
sides  of  the  canal;  and,  at  regular  intervals,  national  flags 
were  hoisted.  A  number  of  Thames  watermen  had  per- 
mission to  ply  on  the  canal ;  and  many  worthy  citizens  and 
their  families  enjoyed  an  aquatic  diversion,  for  the  first,  and 
perhaps  the  last,  time  on  this  regal  stream.  Several  boat- 
races  took  place  before  dusk;  but  the  boats  were  just  as 
they  are  seen  on  the  river,  not  painted,  decorated,  and 
ensigned,  as  was  expected.  Of  the  booths  erected  for 
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the  accommodation  of  the  company,  many  were  unte- 
nanted :  those,  however,  which  were  occupied,  had  a  pretty 
good  share  of  business.    The  time  till  dark  was  chiefly 
employed  by  the  company  in  walking  backwards  and  for- 
wards, or  getting  their  dinner.    The  only  public  amuse- 
ment consisted  in  the  ascent  of  the  balloon  from  the  front 
of  the  queen's  house,  which  was  preceded  by  the  flight  of 
one  or  two  of  a  small  and  insignificant  size.    From  six  to 
nine,  people  beguiled  the  tedious  hours  with  eating  and 
drinking,  or  observing  the  progress  of  the  illumination  of 
the  Chinese  bridge,  or  the  somewhat  distant  noise  of  the 
firing  on  the  Serpentine  River.    About  nine,  the  bridge 
and  the  pagoda  were  nearly,  though  they  were  not  all  night 
completely,  illuminated  according  to  the  design,  either 
through  the  wind,  or  some  other  accidental  circumstance. 
The  lawn  was  lighted  up  by  two  rows,  on  each  side  of  the 
canal,  of  stars  and  crescents  placed  alternately.  The 
Mall,  Bird-cage  Walk,  &c,  were  illuminated  by  circles 
of  lamps,  embracing  the  trunks  of  most  of  the  trees. 
The  Chinese  lanterns,  which  promised  something  fantas- 
tically fascinating,   by  no  means  answered  expectation ; 
not  from  any  inherent  fault  in  them,  but  from  the  poverty 
of  the  lights  placed  within  them,  which  were  not  sufficient 
to  show  off  the  whimsical  and  pretty  devices  painted  on 
them.    If  they  formed  a  correct  idea  of  Chinese  illumi- 
nation, it  must  be  sombre  indeed.    About  ten,  the  bridge, 
with  its  temples  and  pillars,  and  its  towering  superstruc- 
ture, became  an  object  of  singular  beauty  and  magnificence. 
Whether  such  a  character  of  design  had,  or  had  not,  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  matters  of  celebration,  it  unquestion- 
ably combined  the  elegant  and  the  picturesque  in  the 
highest  degree.    It  appeared  a  blazing  edifice  of  golden 
fire.    Every  part  of  it  was  covered  with  lamps,  the  glass 
reflectors,  in  proper  places,  relieving  the  dazzling  splendor 
with  their  silver  lustre;  the  canopies  of  the  temple, 
throwing  up  their  bright  wheels  and  stars,  the  pillars  en- 
riched with  radiance,  every  rising  tower  of  the  pagoda 
pouring  forth  its  fiery  showers,  and  rockets  springing  from 
its  lofty  top  in  majestic  flights,  almost  presuming  to  out- 
rival the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  firmament.  The  effect 
of  its  vivid  lights  on  the  calm  water  which  flowed  beneath, 
the  verdant  foliage  of  the  surrounding  trees,  the  scattered 
tents,  and  the  assemblage  of  spectators  on  the  lawn,  might 
truly  be  called  enchanting. 

"  At  ten  o'clock,  discharges  of  artillery  hurried  all 
spectators  to  the  western  end  of  the  Park,  as  they  an- 
nounced the  commencement  of  the  superior  fire-works  in 
the  Green  Park.  Benches  innumerable  were  brought  by 
soldiers  to  enable  the  fair  portion  of  the  assemblage  to  ob- 
tain a  view  of  the  castle,  of  which,  after  all,  the  upper  part 
only  could  be  seen  distinctly;  that  edifice  being  placed  in 
a  low  situation,  instead  of  being  raised  on  a  mound  so  as 
to  render  it  conspicuous.    Then  the  grand  display  of  py- 
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roteclinics  took  place,  in  number,  we  believe,  never  ex- 
ceeded. Rockets  in  profusion  led  the  way,  and  were  con- 
tinued at  every  interval  from  both  parks.  Jerbs,  maroons, 
Roman  candles,  catharine-wheels,  serpents,  stars,  flower- 
pots, and  girandoles,  succeeded  each  other,  and  were  dis- 
charged with  excellent  skill  and  effect.  That  sort  of  fire- 
work called  trie  girandole  was  very  frequently  displayed, 
m  different  colours,  and  was  decidedly  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  whole.  Nothing  of  the  kind  could  be  imagined 
finer.  But  the  repetition  of  these  things,  with  occasional 
pauses,  for  more  than  two  hours,  became  excessively  te- 
dious  to  all.  It  told  no  intelligible  tale,  though  the  pub- 
lic had  been  informed  that  the  affairs  of  the  castle  were 
to  give  something  like  a  representation  of  a  battle  and  a 
siege.  Instead  of  sending  up  the  tire-works  one  or  two  at 
a  time,  if  they  had  been  thrown  up  more  in  masses,  re- 
lieved by  candles  and  rockets,  and  continued  in  larger 
masses  gradually,  they  would  have  reached  the  climax  of 
magnificence  in  this  kind  of  exhibition,  and  would  have 
produced  a  most  striking  effect  in  less  than  half  the  time 
employed  in  fritteiiug  away  all  the  advantages  of  this 
splendid  art. 

u  But  we  have  now  a  melancholy  story  to  narrate. 
About  twelve  o'clock,  and  near  the  expiration  of  the  lire- 
works,  the  pagoda,  which  was  covered  with  lamps,  and 
at  intervals  showed  a  c?lm  mass  of  uniform  light,  exhi- 
bited an  appearance  that  excited  much  doubt.  Its  upper 
towers  seemed  enveloped  in  fiame,  and  it  was  soon  learned 
that  it  had  actually  caught  fire.  The  flames  spread  ra- 
pidly. Several  engines  were  procured,  and  played  upon 
it;  but  it  continued  burning,  till,  in  a  short  time,  the  five 
upper  towers  were  destroyed,  or  fell  over  the  eastern  side 
of  the  bridge  :  the  lower  ones  were  in  a  state  little  better; 
and  some  part  of  the  substructure  was  much  injured.  The 
fate  of  this  erection  was  much  regretted,  as  it  was  de- 
servedly a  favourite;  and  still  more  for  the  following  ca- 
lamity, by  which  it  was  attended. 

"  A  coroner's  inquest  was  held,  on  Thursday,  on  the 
bodies  of  M.  Foulkes  and  J.  Taylor,  who  met  their  death 
on  Monday  night,  from  the  unfortunate  destruction  of  the 
pagoda  in  St.  James's  Park  by  fire.  Foulkes,  who  had 
precipitated  himself  from  the  building,  fractured  hL,  skull, 
and  Taylor  was  dreadfully  burnt.  John  Murphy,  of  Par- 
liament-street, deposed,  that  he  was  upon  the  lawn  in  St. 
James  s  Park  at  the  time  the  fire  burst  from  every  part  of 
the  pagoda  above  the  second  or  third  circle.  At  first  it 
was  thought  by  some  that  it  was  intended  to  burn  the  pa- 
goda ;  but  tiie  shouts  of  the  workmen  soon  proved  the 
contrary,  and  the  engines  began  to  play  upon  the  build- 
ing, which  was  enveloped  in  flames.  Witness  then  disco- 
vered two  men  at  the  top  of  the  building,  apparently  in 
great  distress.  One  of  them  (Foulkes)  ascended  to  the 
summit,  while  the  other  appeared  to  make  his  wav  towards 
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the  bottom.  At  that  moment  a  great  noise  was  heard,  and 
soon  afterwards  it  was  understood  that  the  man  who  had 
been  seen  to  ascend  had  jumped  oft",  and  had  fallen  on  a 
floating  stage,  which  had  been  placed  close  to  the  arch  to 
facilitate  the  lighting  of  the  lamps.  Mr.  J.  Watson,  house- 
surgeon  of  the  Westminster  Infirmary,  deposed,  that 
Foulkes  was  brought  there  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  with 
his  skull  fractured,  and  died  in  two  hours.  With  respect 
to  the  death  of  Taylor,  Alex.  Watson,  a  carpenter,  of 
Woolwich,  deposed,  that,  at  the  time  the  fire  burst  forth, 
he  was  on  the  third  story.  The  tire-works  being  refitted 
on  the  second  story  from  the  top,  the  sparks  from  them 
dropped  on  those  which  were  on  the  stairs  beneath,  and 
which  were  to  have  been  filled  on  the  third  story,  and  set 
them  on  fire,  and  these  set  fire  to  the  pagoda.  He  ran 
down  immediately,  and,  on  reaching  the  green,  he  saw 
John  Taylor,  who  was  also  a  carpenter,  running  down  the 
steps  of  the  bridge  all  on  fire.  Taylor,  he  believed,  had 
been  on  the  attic  story,  and,  on  reaching  the  bottom,  some 
of  his  comrades  extinguished  the  flames  which  were 
around  him.  Some  oil  was  poured  over  him,  and  he  ap- 
peared to  be  in  great  agony.  He  was  then  laid  upon  his 
back  on  a  board,  and  conveyed  to  the  hospital.  He  was 
quite  sensible,  and  desired  the  witness  to  let  his  wife  know 
of  the  accident.  The  deceased  had  a  wife  and  four  chil- 
dren resident  at  Woolwich.  Verdict,  in  both  cases — Ac- 
cidental death..  The  jury  expressed  a  hope  that  the  fa- 
mily of  Taylor  would  be  provided  for  by  government ; 
which  has  since  been  generously  done.  Foulkes,  it  ap- 
pears, had  been  a  wholesale  hosier  in  Wood  Street,  but  a 
bankrupt.  He  was  no  way  employed  about  the  pagoda, 
but,  it  is  supposed,  ran  up  the  building  in  the  hope  of 
rendering  some  assistance.  In  addition  to  the  above,  six 
other  persons  were  much  hurt.  The  accident  is  said  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  hurry  of  discharging  some 
of  the  fire-works ;  room  was  not  left  for  a  rocket-wheel  to 
play;  and  the  flame  bursting  constantly  on  one  spot,  ignited 
the  timber,  and  thus  produced  the  calamity.  The  gas- 
lights, which  were  just  ready  to  be  used,  were  intended 
for  the  illumination  of  the  pagoda.  After  the  cessation  of 
the  fire-works  in  Hyde  Park,  several  accidents  occurred. 
The  limb  of  a  tree  broke  down,  by  which  a  young  woman, 
who  was  standing  under,  had  her  thigh  broken,  and  two 
young  men  their  arms ;  and  a  rocket  took  off  the  calf  of 
a  gentleman's  leg. 

"  The  three  parks  remained  much  in  the  same  state  as 
on  the  day  of  jubilee  for  some  days  after.  In  Hyde-Park, 
the  booths,  shows,  gaming-tables,  printing  and  copper- 
plate presses,  &c,  amounted  to  four  hundred:  every  day 
added  to  their  number  and  attractions.  The  booth-keepers 
were  thrice  ordered  away  on  Saturday,  the  6th  ;  but  they 
drew  up  a  petition  to  remain  till  the  1 2th-  They,  how- 
ever, received  an  order  to  quit  at  night,  which  they  dis- 
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regarded.  On  Sunday,  the  fair,  with  the  exception  of 
the  shows,  was  continued.  On  Monday,  the  order  from 
the  secretary  of  state  was  renewed  ;  and,  on  Tuesday,  the 
magistrates,  with  the  police-officers,  compelled  obedience." 

On  the  24th  of  December,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  con- 
cluded at  Ghent,  between  Great  Britain  and  America; 
which  was  immediately  ratified  by  the  Prince  Regent,  and 
transmitted  to  Washington,  for  the  ratification  of  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States.  As,  however,  the  events  of 
the  w  ar,  which  was  now  brought  to  a  termination,  have  hi- 
therto been  passed  over,  that  our  narration  of  the  more 
important  affairs  of  Europe  might  be  preserved  unbroken, 
it  will  now  be  necessary  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of 
the  principal  events  of  this  war. 

After  various  debates  in  congress,  a  declaration  of  war 
with  Great  Britain  was  issued  on  the  18th  of  June,  1812; 
and  the  first  military  movement  had  for  its  object  the  in- 
vasion of  Upper  Canada.  Accordingly,  a  body  of  militia 
was  assembled,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  General 
Hull;  who,  on  the  11th  of  July,  passed  the  river  which 
divided  the  lines,  and,  on  the  13th,  erected  the  standard 
of  the  United  States  in  Canada.  General  Hull  immedi- 
ately issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  invited  the  Ca- 
nadian militia  to  return  to  their  homes,  promising,  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  inhabitants,  if  they  remained  neutral, 
peaceable  and  friendly  treatment.  In  this  proclamation 
General  Hull  represented  the  force  under  his  command  as 
fully  adequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  enterprise  on 
which  he  had  been  sent,  and  capable  of  bearing  down  all 
opposition.  From  another  part  of  his  proclamation,  he 
appears  to  have  been  very  apprehensive  of  the  Indians  ; 
as  he  threatens  death  to  every  white  man  found  fighting  by 
the  side  of  an  Indian  ;  and  reprobates,  in  severe  language, 
the  barbarous  policy  of  Great  Britain,  in  letting  loose 
savages  to  murder  American  citizens,  and  thus  compelling 
him  to  wage  a  war  of  extermination.  From  this  part  of 
the  proclamation,  it  would  never  be  suspected  that  the 
American  government  had  made  any  attempts  to  enlist  the 
Indians  in  their  service ;  and  yet  the  contrary  was  the  fact. 
They  had  used  every  means  in  their  power  for  that  pur- 
pose; and,  not  succeeding,  they  then  denounced  the  em- 
ployment of  Indians  by  the  British  as  a  barbarous  and 
savage  policy.  It  is  certainly  to  be  lamented,  that  these 
people  should  be  employed  in  any  war  between  Britain 
and  America ;  and,  if  they  could  be  kept  neutral,  there 
could  be  no  justifiable  plea  for  employing  them  ;  but,  if 
they  are  not  united  with  the  regular  armies  of  America  or 
Britain,  they  will  carry  on  a  predatory  warfare  by  them- 
selves, for  that  party  which  they  may  have  espoused ;  and, 
undoubtedly,  they  would  commit  much  greater  cruelties 
if  fighting  by  themselves,  than  if  they  were  united  with, 
and  under  the  control  and  command,  of,  either  a  British 
or  an  American  army. 
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General  Hull's  force  consisted  of  about  two  thousand 
three  hundred  men,  supported  by  several  field-pieces :  his 
first  attempt  was  directed  against  Fort  Amherstburgh,  the 
garrison  of  which  consisted  of  about  six  hundred  men. 
Sir  George  Prevost,  governor  in  chief  of  his  majesty's 
provinces  in  North-America,  had  made  prompt  and  ef- 
fectual arrangements  for  the  defence  of  Upper  Canada, 
and  for  the  repulse  of  the  enemy.  General  Brock  had 
the  command  of  the  force  destined  for  this  purpose  :  it 
consisted  of  thirty  royal  artillery-men,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  of  the  forty-first  regiment,  four  hundred  Canadian 
militia,  and  six  hundred  Indians.  It  might  have  been 
thought  that  such  a  force  was  very  inadequate  to  meet  the 
American  army ;  but  the  composition  of  that  army,  and 
the  talents  and  skill  of  its  general  officers,  were  well  known, 
and  were  soon  displayed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  portend 
the  defeat  and  disgrace  of  the  invaders. 

The  American  army  vyas  totally  without  discipline ;  and 
soon  manifested  such  disorder,  that,  even  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  most  experienced  general,  its  ruin  must 
have  been  inevitable.  But  General  Hull  had  no  talents 
adequate  to  the  enterprise  he  had  undertaken:  he  advanced 
into  an  enemy's  country  without  a  proper  knowledge  of 
it:  he  was  ignorant  of  the  situation  and  movements  of  the 
British  forces  which  were  advancing  to  relieve  the  fort  he 
was  besieging :  he  wfas  bewildered  with  contradictory  re- 
ports concerning  the  different  tribes  of  hostile  Indians  by 
whom  he  apprehended  he  was  surrounded.  His  army  be- 
came dissatisfied  ;  provisions  grew  scarce ;  and  he  knew 
neither  how  to  advance,  to  continue  where  he  was,  or  to 
retreat.  General  Brock  was  aware  of  all  these  circum- 
stances, and  he  formed  his  plan  accordingly  :  at  first  he 
intended  merely  to  have  watched  the  enemy,  and,  by  ha- 
rassing him  in  his  camp,  and  cutting  off  his  supplies,  to 
have  compelled  him  to  meet  him  in  the  field :  but,  having 
learnt  that  General  Hull  had  despatched  one  of  his  best 
officers  with  a  detachment  of  five  hundred  men,  General 
Brock  decided  on  an  immediate  attack.  On  approaching 
Fort  Detroit,  near  which  the  American  camp  was,  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  enemy  had  taken  little  precaution  on 
the  land  side :  General  Brock,  therefore,  determined  to 
assault  it  on  that  side,  while  the  Indians  penetrated  the 
camp.  General  Hull)  however,  prevented  this  move- 
ment by  proposing  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  in  order  to 
prepare  terms  of  capitulation :  these  terms  were  soon 
agreed  upon.  By  the  first  article,  Fort  Detroit,  with  all 
the  troops,  was  surrendered  ;  by  the  second  article,  the 
stores,  arms,  &c,  were  given  np  :  the  third  article  relates 
to  the  protection  to  be  given  to  private  persons  and  pro- 
perty :  the  fourth  is  of  a  singular  nature,  and  evidently 
proves  the  great  apprehensions  entertained  by  General 
Hull  of  the  Indians ;  for,  in  this  article,  he  proposes, 
that  the  detachment  which  had  been  sent  from  the 
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garrison  should  be  included  in  the  capitulation.  In  a 
supplementary  article,  the  militias  of  the  Michigan  and 
Ohio  territories  are  discharged  from  being  prisoners  of 
war. 

Such  was  the  issue  of  the  first  military  enterprise  of  the 
Americans ;  not  more  disgraceful  to  them  than  it  was  ho- 
nourable to  the  British;  and  it  sufficiently  laid  open  the 
nature  of  their  armies,  to  demonstrate  that  from  them, 
however  numerous  they  might  be,  Canada  had  nothing 
to  apprehend,  since  they  contained  within  themselves  the 
seeds  of  their  own  disgrace  and  defeat. 

A  minute  detail  of  such  operations  would  prove  tedious 
and  uninteresting  to  the  reader.  Having,  therefore,  exhi- 
bited one  example  of  the  mode  in  wluch  the  Americans 
carried  on  the  war  against  Canada,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
add,  that,  in  their  second  attempt,  their  general  displayed, 
if  possible,  a  greater  portion  of  incapacity,  unskilfulness, 
and  mismanagement;  their  troops,  a  greater  share  of  in- 
subordination and  want  of  discipline  ;  and  that  the  result 
was  natural  and  unavoidable — they  became  an  easy  con- 
quest :  nor  would  Britain  have  received  the  intelligence 
of  the  second  defeat  of  their  trans-atlantic  enemy,  had  it 
not  been  accompanied  with  the  news,  that  General  Brock, 
who  nobly  led  his  troops  a  second  time  to  victory,  fell 
almost  at  the  moment  when  it  was  secured. 

As  die  Americans  were  thus  foiled  in  their  enterprises 
against  Canada,  it  was  hoped  that,  in  nc  other  quarter 
would  they  have  reason  to  applaud  themselves  for  having 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  Great  Britain:  and,  with  re- 
spect to  the  )iinritime  war,  nothing  was  anticipated  in  Eng- 
land but  the  capture  or  destruction  of  the  Ameiican  navy. 
These  anticipations,  however,  unfortunately  proved  un- 
founded. 

In  the  month  of  August,  the  British  and  American  sea- 
men had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  their  skill  and  bra- 
very against  each  other.  The  ships  which  fought  were  the 
Guerriere.  Captain  Dacres,  and  the  Constitution,  Cap- 
tain Hull;  the  former  was  rated  at  thirty-eight  guns,  but 
had  forty-nine  mounted ;  her  gun-deck  battery  consisted  of 
eighteen-pounders,  besides  carronades  on  her  quarter-deck, 
thirty-two  pounders;  her  complement  was  three  hundred 
men.  The  Constitution  rated  forty-four  guns,  and  mount- 
ed fifty-five;  her  gun-deck  battery  consisted  of  twenty- 
four  pounders;  on  her  quarter-deck  she  had  carronades  of 
the  same  weight  of  metal  as  the  Guerriere;  her  comple- 
ment of  men  was  four  hundred  and  fifty.  This  American 
frigate,  as  well  as  some  others,  had  been  originally  in- 
tended for  a  line-of-battle  ship  :  her  dimensions  were  equal 
to  those  of  a  British  seventy-four-gun  ship  ;  so  that,  though 
built  and  rigged  as  a  frigate,  she  could  not  justly  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  that  class  of  ships.  The  Guerriere 
was  not  in  good  fighting  condition :  her  rigging  was  old, 
and  stood  much  in  need  of  repair ;  she  had  been  long  at 
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sea  ;  and,  when  she  fell  in  with  the  Constitution,  she  had 
not  her  full  complement  of  men. 

The  action  commenced  about  five  o'clock  in  the  after 
noon  of  the  20th  of  August,  in  latitude  41  degrees  42 
minutes  north,  longitude  55  degrees  33  minutes  west. 
Almost  immediately  after  the  commencement  of  the  en- 
gagement, the  Guerriere  felt  the  effects  of  the  superior 
force  of  the  enemy,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  it  as  much  as 
possible,  Captain  Dacres  ordered  her  to  wear-  very  fre- 
quently. Captain  Hull,  on  the  other  hand,  being  equallv 
aware  of  the  advantages  he  possessed,  manoeuvred  in  order 
to  close  with  the  Guerriere,  and  to  avoid  being  raked. 
Soon  after  six,  Captain  Hull  succeeded  in  bringing  his 
opponent  to  close  action,  and,  in  ten  minutes  after,  the 
mizen-mast  of  the  Guerriere  fell  overboard.  About  half- 
past  six  she  became  completely  unmanageable,  and  fell 
on  board  of  the  Constitution,  the  rigging  of  the  two  ships 
being  closely  entangled.  There  was  now  no  hope  of  sav- 
ing the  Guerriere;  and  Captain  Dacres  was  reluctantly 
compelled  to  cease  firing,  and  to  haul  down  his  colours. 
Soou  after  she  was  taken  possession  of,  she  was  discovered 
to  be  in  a  sinking  condition,  having  four  feet  water  in  the 
hold  :  the  American  captain  immediately  ordered  the  pri- 
soners to  be  removed;  and,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  21st, 
she  was-destroyed. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans,  in  this  action,  was  seven 
men  killed  and  seven  wounded  ;  among  the  former  was 
a  lieutenant  of  marines.  In  the  Guerriere,  there  were 
fifteen  killed  and  sixty-four  wounded;  among  the  former 
was  Lieutenant  Read,  the  second  of  the  ship ;  and, 
among  the  latter,  Captain  Dacres,  Lieutenant  Kent,  the 
first  of  the  ship,  Mr.  Scott,  the  master,  and  the  master's 
mate. 

The  triumph  of  the  Americans,  on  occasion  of  this 
their  first  naval  victory,  cannot  be  adequately  described. 
The  captain  and  crew  of  the  Constitution,  when  they 
landed  at  Boston,  were  received  by  their  fellow-citizens 
with  every  mark  of  honour;  they  were  hailed  and  treated 
as  heroes;  and  the  victory  gained  by  Captain  Hull  was 
received  with  a  double  welcome,  as  it  served  to  counter- 
balance the  defeat  which  the  American  army,  under  his 
relation,  had  suffered  in  Canada. 

In  England,  the  capture  of  the  Guerriere  excited  a  feel- 
ing of  astonishment,  not  unmixed  with  dismay.  By  many 
persons,  Captain  Dacres  was  blamed  for  not  having  gone 
to  the  bottom  with  his  ship,  rather  than  have  struck  his 
colours ;  but,  even  had  this  been  the  case,  it  would  not 
have  rendered  the  superiority  of  the  Americans  less  cer- 
tain ;  for  whether,  in  an  engagement  with  a  British  fri- 
gate, they  compelled  her  to  yield,  or  sunk  her,  we  must 
have  acknowledged  that  we  were  beaten.  Others,  though 
they  lamented  the  occurrence,  did  not  regard  it  as  any 
disgrace  to  British  valour,  when  the  relative  force  of  the 
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two  vessels  was  fairly  taken  into  the  account.  The  Con- 
stitution was  undoubtedly  superior  to  the  Guerriere  in 
many  respects  :  she  was  a  larger  vessel ;  better  formed 
and  prepared  both  for  sailing  and  for  action :  she  had  a 
greater  number  of  guns,  of  greater  weight  of  metal ;  and 
her  complement  of  men  was  much  larger. 

But,  though  no  blame  could  reasonably  attach  to  Cap- 
tain Dacres,  the  Admiralty  were  certainly  reprehensible: 
thev  ought  to  have  known,  that  most  of  the  American  fri- 
gates  were  nearly  a  match  for  a  line-of-batlle  ship ;  and 
they  ought  not  to  have  exposed  frigates  of  the  smallest 
class  to  the  risk  of  encountering  them.  When  the  war 
with  America  broke  out,  it  was  expected  in  England  that 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months  not  a  single  American  ves- 
sel would  put  to  sea  Without  the  greatest  probability  of 
being  captured:  but,  on  the  contrary,  their  privateers 
swarmed,  and  were  successful  in  capturing  many  valuable 
merchantmen;  while  their  frigates  put  to  sea  unmolested, 
and  encountered  British  ships  of  war,  only  of  inferior 
force.  At  length  a  fleet,  under  Sir  John  Warren,  was 
sent  to  the  coasts  of  America:  but  this  admiral's  instruc- 
tions were  not  such  as  had  been  usually  given  to  naval 
commanders  when  sent  against  an  enemy:  he  was  ordered 
to  negotiate,  rather  than  to  fight.  The  Americans,  elated 
with  then  naval  triumph,  needed  chastisement,  in  order  to 
induce  them  to  listen  to  terms  of  reconciliation;  but  the 
British  government  were  reluctant  in  adopting  vigorous 
measures.  They  seemed  to  forget  that  war  ought  always 
to  be  entered  upon,  only  when  every  method  to  avoid  it 
has  been  tried  in  vain;  but  that,  when  begun,  especially 
against  such  a  people  as  the  Americans,  it  should  be  car- 
ried on  with  the  utmost  promptitude  and  vigour.  The 
complaints  of  the  British  nation  respecting  the  mode  in 
which  this  war  was  conducted,  were  augmented  by  the 
intelligence  of  the  capture  of  another  frigate.  The  cir- 
cumstances attending  this  capture  were  very  similar  to 
those  which  took  place  on  the  capture  of  the  Guerriere  ; 
and,  from  the  short  period  which  elapsed  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  engagement  before  the  English  frigate 
was  completely  disabled,  and  her  great  comparative  loss 
of  men,  the  conviction  was  forced  on  the  mind,  that,  in 
naval  skill,  the  American  seamen  were  nearly  equal  to 
those  of  Britain. 

The  two  frigates  were  the  Macedonian  and  the  United 
States.  The  former  was  of  the  same  class,  and  nearly 
the  same  force,  as  the  Guerriere;  the  latter  was  built  with 
the  scantling  of  a  seventy-four-gun  ship,  and  mounted 
thirty  long  twenty-four  pounders  on  her  main-deck,  and 
twenty-two  forty-two-pounders  carronades,  with  two  long 
twenty-four-pounders,  on  her  quarter-deck  and  forecastle : 
besides  these,  she  had  howitzer-guns  in  her  tops,  and  a 
travelling  carronade  on  her  upper-deck :  she  had,  also, 
on  board,  at  the  commencement  of  the  engagement,  four 
15(5.       >ol.  it. 
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hundred  and  seventy-eight  picked  men,  and  was  com- 
manded by  Commodore  Decatur. 

The  action  commenced  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, on  the  25th  of  October,  in  latitude  twenty-nine  de- 
grees north,  and  longitude  twenty-nine  degrees  thirty 
minutes  west.  At  its  commencement,  the  American  fri- 
gate appeared  desirous  to  avoid  coming  to  close  quarters, 
and  for  that  purpose  she  was  kept  two  points  off  the  wind. 
It  it  probable  that  Commodore  Decatur,  by  this  ma- 
noeuvre, wished  to  reap  the  full  advantage  of  his  heavier 
metal,  which  of  course  would  tell  at  a  greater  distance  than 
the  smaller  guns  of  the  Macedonian.  Captain  Carden, 
the  British  commander,  used  every  endeavour  to  bring  his 
opponent  to  close  quarters  ;  and,  after  the  battle  had  con- 
tinued about  an  hour,  he  was  enabled  to  effect  this,  the 
American  frigate  having  backed  and  come  to  the  wind. 
But,  in  this  situation,  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy 
was,  if  possible,  more  advantageous  to  him  than  it  had 
been  before,  and  Captain  Carden  soon  found  the  effects 
of  it:  his  only  chance  was  in  some  fortunate  occurrence 
that  might  happen  to  disable  his  opponent;  some  error  in 
his  manoeuvres,  of  which  he  might  take  advantage,  or 
some  opportunity  of  effecting  his  escape;  but  his  hopes 
in  all  these  respects  were  in  vain.  Captain  Carden,  how- 
ever, still  persevered  in  sustaining  this  very  unequal  com- 
bat for  two  hours  and  ten  minutes  ;  when  the  mizen-mast 
being  shot  entirely  away,  the  lower  masts  badly  shattered, 
and  the  rigging  almost  entirely  cut  to  pieces ;  besides  all 
the  guns  on  the  quarter-deck  and  fore-castle  disabled,  ex- 
cept two,  several  shots  between  wind  and  water,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  crew  killed  or  wounded  ; — while 
the  American  frigate  was  comparatively  in  good  order, 
and  was  about  to  place  himself  in  a  raking  position ; 
Captain  Carden  was  reduced  to  the  painful  extremity  of 
surrendering  his  majesty's  ship.  Indeed,  no  alternative 
remained :  to  have  continued  the  action  longer,  would 
have  been  a  wanton  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  his  brave 
crew;  and,  to  speak  strictly,  from  the  state  in  which  the 
Macedonian  was,  she  could  not  have  fought,  but  must 
have  been  merely  an  object  for  the  enemy's  frigate  to 
fire  at. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  the  Java  frigate,  Captain 
Lambert,  being  off  the  coast  of  Brazil,  on  her  passage 
to  the  East-Indies,  perceived  a  strange  sail,  which  soon 
afterwards  they  made  out  to  be  a  large  frigate  :  chase  was 
immediately  given ;  and,  as  the  Java  had  the  advantage 
in  point  of  sailing,  and  the  other  frigate  did  not  seem  de- 
sirous of  getting  away,  the  two  vessels  were  by  noon 
within  a  very  short  distance  of  one  another.  The  enemy 
now  hoisted  American  colours ;  and,  at  ten  minutes  after 
two  o'clock,  being  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile, 
she  began  to  fire.  Captain  Lambert  gave  orders  that  her 
fire  should  not  be  returned  till  they  were  close  on  her 
11  N 
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weather-board.  The  enemy,  however,  seemed  resolved, 
if  possible,  to  avoid  a  close  engagement;  and  some  time 
was  consumed  in  manoeuvring,  in  order  to  obtain  advan- 
tageous positions.  During  these  manoeuvres,  the  lire  of 
the  American  frigate  was  principally  directed  against  the 
masts  and  rigging  of  the  Java ;  and  it  was  directed  with 
so  much  skill  and  effect,  that  the  bow-sprit  and  jib-boom 
were  carried  away,  and  the  running  rigging  so  much  cut 
up,  as  to  prevent  the  Java  from  preserving  the  wealher- 
gage. 

After  the  contest  had  continued  in  this  manner  upwards 
of  an  hour,  very  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  British, 
Captain  Lambert,  finding  his  enemy's  raking  tire  ex- 
tremely heavy,  ordered  the  ship  to  be  laid  on  board  :  in 
this  he  would  have  succeeded,  and  probably  have  given  a 
different  and  more  favourable  turn  to  the  battle,  had  not 
the  fore-mast,  at  this  very  critical  moment,  been  shot 
away  ;  and,  soon  afterwards,  the  main-topmast  fell.  The 
Java  was  now  completely  unmanageable;  and  it  was  found 
impossible  either  to  extricate  her  from  her  perilous  situa- 
tion, or  to  fight  her,  except  on  very  unequal  terms  ;  for 
most  of  the  starboard-guns  were  rendered  useless  by  the 
wreck  of  the  masts  and  rigging  lying  over  them. 

To  add  to  the  misfortunes  of  the  Java,  her  gallant 
captain,  who  had  hitherto  directed  and  animated  the  crew 
by  his  skill  and  enterprise,  received  a  dangerous  wound  iu 
his  breast,  and  was  obliged  to  be  carried  below  :  the  com- 
mand, in  consequence  of  this  event,  devolved  on  Lieute- 
nant Chadds,  who  nobly  discharged  his  most  arduous  duty. 
But  it  was  too  manifest,  that  all  their  efforts  to  save  the 
Java  from  falhng  into  the  possession  of  the  Americans 
would  be  unavailing  i  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  tire 
more  than  two  or  three  guns ;  while  the  enemy,  compa- 
ratively little  disabled  either  for  manoeuvring  or  fighting, 
and  fully  sensible  of  the  crippled  state  of  ihe  Java,  and 
01  his  own  superior  advantages,  continued  to  pour  iu  a 
most  destructive  and  well-directed  tire.  Still,  however, 
notwithstanding  all  these  distressing  and  discouraging  cir- 
cumstances, Lieutenant  Chadds  could  not  bring  his  mind 
to  the  idea  of  surrendering  Ins  majesty's  ship;  and  the 
same  feeling  pervaded  his  crew  ;  not  that  even  the  most 
sanguine  could  expect  to  preserve  her,  or  that  the  most 
consummate  skill  or  courage  could  have  been  of  the  least 
avail  to  this  tflvct.  But  they  fought  long  after  hope  de- 
serted them  ;  and  every  minute  their  situation  became 
more  desperate.  For  a  short  time,  indeed,  a  faint  glim- 
mering of  hope  dawned  on  them;  but  it  seemed  only 
destined  to  render  their  ultimate  fate  more  distressing. 

Soon  after  four  o'clock,  the  mizen-mast  was  shot  away  ; 
and  this  circumstance,  which  at  tirst,  to  all  appearance, 
was  only  calculated  to  render  the  Java  a  more  complete 
wreck,  by  making  her  fall  off  a  little,  enabled  her  to  bring 
many  of  her  starboard  guns  to  bear  :  at  the  game  time,  the 
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enemy,  having  suffered  considerably  in  her  rigging,  shot 
a-head;  and  thus  the  two  ships  were  fairly  brought  broad- 
side to  broadside.  It  was  at  this  time,  and  by  this  circum- 
stance, that  the  hopes  of  the  gallant  crew  of  the  Java 
revived  a  little:  they  flattered  themselves,  that,  as  now 
they  should  continue  the  battle  on  more  equal  terms,  the 
issue  of  it  would  not  be  unfortunate  ;  and,  anxiously  laying 
hold  of  this  idea,  they  called  up  all  their  skill  and  cou- 
rage ;  and,  indeed,  for  some  time,  they  were  availing;  for 
the  enemy,  suffering  dreadfully  from  the  tire  of  the  Java, 
now  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  found  il  necessary  to  make 
sail  out  of  gun-shot,  where  he  continued  an  hour  repairing 
his  damages.  But,  unfortunately,  the  Java  could  not  take 
advantage  of  this  circumstance,  as  she  was  now  an  un- 
manageable wreck,  with  only  the  main-mast  left,  and  that 
on  the  point  of  falling  :  every  exertion  and  endeavour, 
however,  was  made  to  place  her  in  a  condition  lo  sustain 
the  renewed  attack;  but,  as  they  were  putting  her  before 
the  wind,  the  main-mast  fell  over  the  side,  and  covered 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  starboard  guns.  In  this  state,  the 
enemy  having  repaired  the  damage  he  had  sustained,  they 
were  compelled  to  await  his  approach  :  it  was  soon  ascer- 
tained that  his  object  was  to  take  such  a  position  a-head, 
as  would  enable  him  effectually  to  rake  the  Java  ;  while  the 
latter  could  not  possibly  either  defend  herself  or  escape 
from  his  tire.  Under  these  circumstances,  Lieutenant 
Chadds  consulted  the  officers,  who  agreed  with  him,  that, 
a  great  part  of  the  crew  being  killed  or  wounded,  all  the 
masts  gone,  and  several  guns  rendered  useless,  they  could 
not  be  justified  in  wasting  the  lives  of  the  survivors,  by 
any  longer  defending  his  majesty's  ship.  Accordingly,  in 
consequence  of  this  opinion,  with  great  reluctance,  at  half- 
past  five,  their  colours  were  lowered'  from  the  stump  of 
the  mizen-mast;  and  the  Java  was  taken  possession  of  by 
the  American  frigate  Constitution,  Commodore  I  Jam- 
bridge 

The  brave  crew  of  the  Java,  however,  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  perceive  that  they  had  fought  their  ship  so  well  that 
she  was  not  in  a  condition  to  be  preseived  as  a  trophy  of 
American  victory  ;  for  Commodore  Bainbridge,  immedi- 
ately on  ascertaining  her  state,  ordered  her  to  be  burnt. 
The  loss  of  both  ships  was  very  great;  but  that  of  the 
Java,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  engagement,  was 
more  considerable  than  that  of  the  Constitution.  Captain 
Lambert  survived  till  the  4th  of  January,  when  he  died  at 
Salvador,  in  the  Brazils.  The  Constitution  suffered  se- 
verely in  her  rigging ;  and  it  was  some  time  before  she 
was  in  a  condition  again  to  put  to  sea. 

Before  we  offer  any  remarks  on  this  engagement,  it  will 
be  proper  to  state  the  relative  force  of  the  Constitution 
and  Java:  the  latter  had  twenty-eight  long  eighteen- 
pounders ;  sixteen  carronades,  thirty-two  pounders ;  and 
two  long  nine-pounders,  in  all  forty-six  guns;  her  weight 
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of  metal  was  one  thousand  and  thirty-four  pounds:  her 
ship's  company  and  supernumeraries  amounted  to  three 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  men.  The  Constitution  had 
thirty-two  long  twenty-four  pounders;  twenty-two  carro- 
nades,  thirty-two  pounders;  and  one  carronade,  eighteen- 
pounder,  in  all  fifty-five  guns  :  her  weight  of  metal  was 
one  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety  pounds :  her  crew 
consisted  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  men. 

From  this  statement  it  is  evident,  that  there  was  a  great 
disparity  of  force;  and,  had  not  both  vessels  been  classed 
under  the  same  rank,  and  called  by  the  same  name,  pro- 
bably little  surprise  or  mortification  would  have  been  felt 
at  the  result  of  the  engagement.  From  the  detail  which 
we  have  given  of  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Java 
was  fought  with  very  commendable  bravery,  and  that  she 
was  not  surrendered  till  it  would  have  been  madness  any 
longer  to  have  attempted  to  defend  her. 

The  success  of  the  Americans  by  sea  induced  them  to 
try  the  issue  of  another  attack  on  Canada.  Accordingly, 
Brigadier-general  Winchester,  with  a  division  of  the  Ame- 
rican forces,  consisting  of  more  than  one  thousand  men, 
being  the  right  wing  of  Major-general  Harrison's  army, 
advanced,  early  in  January,  to  the  attack  of  Detroit,  and 
obtained  possession  of  French-town,  twenty-six  miles  from 
that  place.  But,  on  the  22d,  he  was  completely  defeated 
by  Colonel  Proctor,  who  commanded  in  the  Michigan 
territory,  with  a  force  which  he  had  hastily  collected  upon 
the  approach  of  the  enemy,  consisting  of  a  small  detach- 
ment of  the  tenth  royal  veteran  battalion,  three  companies 
of  the  forty-first  regiment,  a  party  of  the  royal  Newfound- 
land fencibles,  the  sailors  belonging  to  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte, one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Essex  militia,  and  about 
six  hundred  Indians:  the  result  of  the  action  was  the  sur- 
render of  Brigadier-general  Winchester,  with  five  hundred 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  privates,  of  the 
American  army,  and  with  a  loss  on  their  part  of  nearly 
the  like  number  in  killed  and  wounded. 

The  Americans,  posted  at  Ogdenburg,  near  the  liver 
St.  Lawrence,  having  availed  themselves  of  the  frozen 
state  of  that  river  to  make  frequent  predatory  incursions 
upon  the  inhabitants  on  the  Canadian  border,  Sir  George 
Prevost,  arriving,  on  the  21st  of  February,  at  Prescot, 
opposite  the  enemy,  directed  an  attack  of  his  position  at 
Ogdenburg,  which  took  place  on  the  following  day, 
under  the  command  of  Major  Macdonald,  of  the  Glen- 
garry light-infantry  fencibles,  at  the  head  of  about  four 
hundred  and  eighty  regulars  and  militia.  The  following  is 
Major  Macdonald's  account  of  this  affair: 

"  This  morning,  about  seven  o'clock,  I  crossed  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  upon  the  ice,  and  attacked  and  carried, 
after  a  little  more  than  an  hour's  action,  his  position  in 
and  near  the  opposite  town  of  Ogdenburg,  taking  eleven 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  all  his  ordnance  marine,  commis- 
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sariat,  and  quarter-master-general's  stores,  four  officers, 
and  seventy  prisoners,  and  burning  two  armed  schooners 
and  two  large  gun-boats,  and  both  his  barracks.  My 
force  consisted  of  about  four  hundred  and  eighty  regulars 
and  militia,  and  was  divided  into  two  columns  :  the  right, 
commanded  by  Captain  Jenkins,  of  the  Glengarry  light- 
infantry  fencibles,  was  composed  of  his  own  flank  com- 
pany, and  about  seventy  militia;  and,  from  the  state  of 
the  ice,  and  the  enemy's  position  in  the  old  French  fort, 
was  directed  to  check  his  left,  and  interrupt  his  retreat ; 
whilst  I  moved  on  with  the  left  column,  consisting  of  cne 
hundred  and  twenty  of  the  king's  regiment,  forty  of  the 
royal  Newfoundland  corps,  and  about  two  hundred  militia, 
towards  his  position  in  the  town,  where  he  had  postedhis 
heavy  field-artillery.  The  depth  of  the  snow,  in  some 
degree,  retarded  the  advance  of  both  columns,  and  ex- 
posed them,  particularly  the  right,  to  a  heavy  cross-fire 
from  the  batteries  of  the  enemy,  for  a  longer  period  than 
I  had  expected  ;  but,  pushing  on  rapidly  after  the  batteries 
began  to  open  upon  us,  the  left  column  soon  gained  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  under  the  direct  fire  of  his  artillery 
and  line  of  musketry,  posted  on  an  eminence  near  the 
shore  :  moving  on  rapidly  my  advance,  consisting  of  the 
detachment  of  the  royal  Newfoundland  and  some  select 
militia,  I  turned  his  right  with  the  detachment  of  the  king's 
regiment,  and,  after  a  few  discharges  from  his  artillery, 
took  them  with  the  bayonet,  and  drove  his  infantry  through 
the  town,  some  escaping  across  the  Black  River  into  the 
fort ;  but  the  majority  fled  to  the  woods,  or  sought  refuge 
in  the  houses,  from  whence  they  kept  such  a  galling  fire, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  dislodge  them  with  our  field- 
pieces,  which  now  came  up  from  the  bank  of  the  river, 
where  they  had  stuck,  on  landing,  in  the  deep  snow. 

"  Having  gained  the  high  ground  on  the  brink  of  the 
Black  River,  opposite  the  fort,  I  prepared  to  carry  it  by 
storm;  but  the  men  being  quite  exhausted,  I  procured 
time  for  them  to  recover  breath,  by  sending  in  a  summons, 
requiring  an  unconditional  surrender.  During  these  trans- 
actions, Captain  Jenkins  had  gallantly  led  on  his  column, 
and  had  been  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  of  seven  guns,  which 
he  bravely  attempted  to  take  with  the  bayonet,  though 
covered  with  two  hundred  of  the  enemy's  best  troops  : 
advancing  as  rapidly  as  the  deep  snow  and  the  exhausted 
state  of  his  men  would  admit,  he  ordered  a  charge,  and 
had  not  proceeded  many  paces,  when  his  left  arm  was 
broken  to  pieces  by  a  grape-shot;  but,  still  undauntedly 
running  on  with  his  men,  he  almost  immediately  afterwards 
was  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  right  arm  by  a  discharge  of 
case-shot;  still  heroically  disiegarding  all  personal  consi- 
deration, he  nobly  ran  on,  cheering  his  men,  to  the  assault, 
till,  exhausted  by  pain  and  loss  of  blood,  he  became  unable 
to  move.  His  company  gallantly  continued  the  charge, 
under  Lieutenant  M'Auley ;  but  the  reserve  of  militia  net 
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being  able  to  keep  up  with  them,  they  were  compelled, 
bv  the  great  superiority  of  the  enemy,  to  give  way,  leaving 
a  few  on  a  commanding  position,  and  a  few  of  the  most 
advanced  in  the  enemy's  possession,  nearly  about  the  time 
that  I  gained  the  height  above  mentioned.  The  enemy 
hesitating  to  surrender,  I  instantly  carried  his  eastern  bat- 
tery, and  by  it  silenced  another,  which  now  opened  again, 
and  ordering  on  the  advance  the  detachment  of  the  king's 
and  the  Highland  company  of  militia,  under  Captain 
Eustace,  of  the  king's  regiment,  he  gallantly  rushed  into 
the  fort;  but  the  enemy,  retreating  by  the  opposite  en- 
trance, escaped  into  the  woods,  which  I  should  effectually 
have  prevented,  if  inv  Indian  warriors  had  returned  sooner 
from  a  detached  service,  on  which  they  had  that  moining 
been  employed." 

[p April,  the  Americans  were  more  successful;  as  the 
city  of  Little  York,  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  was 
captured  by  a  force  of  nearly  three  thousand  men,  under 
General  Dearborn.  This  officer  states,  in  a  letter  to  the 
secretary  at  war,  that,  arriving  by  water  at  the  place,  in 
the  morning  of  the  27th  of  April,  he  began  landing  the 
troops  under  a  heavy  fire.  The  British  commander  in 
Little  York  was  General  Sheaffe,  whose  force  is  stated 
at  seven  hundred  regulars  and  militia,  and  one  hundred 
Indians.  These  he  had  stationed  in  the  woods  near  the 
landing-place  and  a  spirited  resistance  was  kept  up,  til] 
the  landing  of  General  Pike  with  seven  or  eight  hundred 
men,  and  the  approach  to  the  shore  of  the  remainder  of 
the  assailants,  induced  the  British  to  retreat  to  their  works. 
When  the  Americans  had  advanced  within  sixty  rods  of 
the  main  work  of  the  town,  an  explosion  took  place  from 
a  magazine,  which  killed  and  wounded  about  one  hundred 
of  the  Americans,  and  forty  of  the  British.  General 
Pike  lost  his  life  on  this  occasion,  and  was  much  regretted 
by  the  Americans  as  a  brave  and  skilful  officer. 

Commodore  Chauncey,  in  the  mean  time,  had  worked 
into  the  harbour  with  his  flotilla,  and  opened  a  lire  upon 
the  British  batteries.  It  now  became  evident  that  the 
numbers  of  the  British  were  inadequate  to  the  task  of 
defending  the  town  any  longer  against  the  vast  superiority 
of  force  brought  against  it.  General  Sheaffe,  therefore, 
soon  after  the  explosion,  marched  out  of  the  place  with 
the  regulars,  and  left  the  commander  of  the  militia  to  ca- 
pitulate. All  resistance  immediately  ceased,  and  the  terms 
of  surrender  were  agreed  upon,  by  which  all  the  military 
and  naval  men  and  officers  (about  three  hundred  in  num- 
ber) were  made  prisoners  of  war.  Before  the  surrender, 
a  large  ship  on  the  stocks  and  some  naval  stores  had  been 
set  on  fire;  but  a  considerable  quantity  of  military  stores 
and  provisions  remained  undamaged.  The  Americans, 
however,  were  compelled  to  evacuate  their  conquest  in 
the  following  month. 

This  period  was  marked  by  an  act  of  hostility  on  the 
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part  of  the  Americans  against  the  Spaniards,  which,  at 
any  other  time,  would  probably  have  involved  the  two 
countries  in  a  state  of  war.  This  was  the  capture  of  the 
fortress  of  Mobile,  in  West-Florida.  The  Americans 
alleged,  that  this  place  was  within  the  limits  of  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana  by  the  United  States,  and  which  the 
Spaniards  had  hitherto  retained  on  various  pretexts.  A 
detachment  from  General  Harrison's  army  was,  therefore, 
sent  against  it,  which  made  a  landing  on  the  12th  of  April. 
The  commander,  advancing  to  the  fort  with  scaling-ladders, 
prepared  for  an  assault,  summoned  the  Spanish  garrison 
to  evacuate  the  place  ;  w  ith  which  requisition  they  com- 
plied, and  were  embarked  for  Pensacola.  A  numerous 
artillery  and  a  considerable  quanli.y  of  ammunition  were 
found  in  the  foi  ress. 

Admiral  Sir  J.  B.  Warren,  conceiving  that  a  flotilla  of 
small  vessels  might  be  usefully  employed  in  penetrating 
the  rivers  at  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  detached  Rear- 
admiral  Cockburn  with  a  light  squadron  for  that  purpose. 
This  officer  made  a  successful  attempt  by  the  Fantome 
and  Mohawk  en  French  Tow  n,  a  considerable  distance  up 
the  Elk  River,  where  was  a  depot  of  stores.  A  resistance 
Was  made  by  a  sixteen-gun  battery,  but  it  was  abandoned, 
and  die  tow/i  and  stores  were  left  to  their  fate.  The  latter, 
consisting  of  flour  and  army-necessaries,  together  with 
five  vessels,  were  burnt.  In  a  few  days  afterwards,  Ad- 
miral Cockburn  attacked  Havre-de-Giace,  a  place  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Susquehanna,  where  the  Americans  had 
erected  a  battery.  The  attack  was  made  by  two  divisions 
of  seamen  and  marines,  who  drove  the  enemy  from  the 
battery  and  the  town,  set  fire  to  some  houses,  and  then 
proceeded  to  a  cannon-foundry  at  some  distance,  which 
they  entirely  destroyed,  with  a  number  of  guns,  and  also 
took  one  hundred  and  thirty  stand  of  arms.  He  afterwards 
made  an  attack  upon  George  Town  and  Frederick's  Town. 
A  body  of  four  hundred  militia,  by  whom  they  were  de- 
fended, w  as  soon  dispersed,  and  the  villages  were  destroyed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  houses  of  some  peaceable  inha- 
bitants, who  took  no  part  in  the  hostilities.  Some  other 
places,  in  which  there  were  no  public  stores  or  property, 
and  no  preparations  made  for  resistance,  were  spared  ;  and 
thus  the  expedition  terminated. 

A  party  of  the  American  army  having  taken  a  position 
near  the  foot  of  the  rapids  of  the  river  Miami,  Colonel 
Proctor,  on  the  2Sd  of  April,  embarked  with  a  force  of 
regulars  and  militia,  consisting  of  between  eight  and  nine 
hundred,  to  whom  were  joined  about  twelve  hundred  In- 
dians, and  sailed  for  the  Miami.  In  consequence  of  heavy 
rains,  he  was  not  able  to  open  his  batteries  till  the  1st  of 
May,  at  which  time  the  enemy  had  so  well  secured  himself, 
by  blockhouses  and  batteries,  that  no  impression  could 
be  made  on  him.  Whilst  Colonel  Proctor  was  still  lying 
there,  a  reinforcement  of  thirteen  hundred  American  troops 
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under  the  command  of  Brigadier-general  Clay,  descending 
the  river,  made  a  sudden  attack  upon  him,  aided  by  a 
sally  of  the  garrison.  For  a  few  minutes  the  enemy  was 
in  possession  of  his  batteries,  and  took  some  prisoners ; 
but,  after  a  severe,  though  short,  contest,  they  were  re- 
pulsed, and  the  greatest  part,  except  the  party  from  the 
garrison,  were  killed  or  taken.  Their  loss  was  estimated 
at  between  one  thousand  and  twelve  hundred  men,  of  whom 
about  five  hundred  were  prisoners.  The  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing,  of  the  British  did  not  exceed  one  hundred. 
In  this  affair,  the  officers  and  men  of  the  forty-first  regi- 
ment charged  and  acted  with  distinguished  gallantry. 
Colonel  Proctor,  however,  in  consequence  of  being  de- 
serted by  many  of  the  militia,  and  nearly  all  the  Indians, 
was  unable  to  retain  his  situation  at  the  Miami. 

The  Americans,  in  the  mean  time,  having  collected  a 
powerful  force  by  land  and  water,  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Ontario,  proceeded  against  Fort  George,  on  the  Niagara, 
which  they  cannonaded  from  their  ships  and  batteries  the 
whole  of  the  24th  and  25th  of  May.  On  the  27th,  at 
day-break,  under  cover  of  their  fleet,  which  kept  up  a 
tremendous  and  most  destructive  fire,  they  succeeded  in 
landing  a  body  of  troops,  and  advanced  to  the  attack  of 
the  place.  They  were  very  gallantly  opposed  by  the  Bri- 
tish troops,  notwithstanding  their  superiority  in  numbers ; 
and  a  judicious  position  was  occupied  by  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Myers,  which  checked  their  progress.  That  me- 
ritorious officer,  however,  was  obliged  to  quit  the  field, 
having  received  three  wounds  ;  but,  being  replaced  by  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Harvey,  the  unequal  contest  continued 
some  time  longer,  with  unshaken  gallantry.  At  length, 
Colonel  Vincent,  the  commander,  considering  further  per- 
severance against  an  overwhelming  force  a  fruitless  sacri- 
fice of  invaluable  lives,  having  gained  by  their  intrepid 
resistance  the  means  of  dismantling  the  fort,  and  destroy- 
ing the  stores,  he  directed  the  troops  to  fall  back  on 
Queen's  Town,  which  was  done  with  perfect  order.  The 
loss  of  the  British,  in  this  affair,  amounted  to  about  three 
hundred  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  Colonel  Vin- 
cent, in  his  retreat,  was  joined  by  Lieutenant-colonel 
Bishopp,  with  all  the  detachments  from  Chippawa  to  Fort 
Erie,  and  by  other  parties,  which  augmented  his  force  to 
about  sixteen  hundred  men.  With  them  he  took  up  a 
position  near  the  head  of  the  lake.  The  American  army, 
meanwhile,  pushed  on  a  considerable  detachment  towards 
Queen's  Town.  Its  whole  force  was  estimated  at  nearly 
ten  thousand  men,  which  rendered  them  complete  masters 
of  the  Niagara  frontier. 

About  the  close  of  May,  an  attempt  upon  the  American 
port  of  Sackett's  Harbour  was  planned  by  Sir  George 
Prevost,  and  its  execution  was  committed  to  Colonel 
Baynes,  assisted  by  a  fleet  of  boats  under  Sir  James  tfeo. 
On  the  night  of  the  28th,  the  expedition,  composed  of 
156.       vol.  ii. 
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draughts  from  different  regiments,  and  a  company  of  light 
infantry,  proceeded  from  Kingston  to  the  harbour,  hoping 
to  land  before  the  enemy  should  be  sufficiently  apprised 
of  the  attack  to  line  the  woods  on  the  coast  with  troops  : 
but  a  strong  current  and  the  darkness  of  the  night  frus- 
trated this  purpose,  so  that,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  'the  Ame- 
ricans were  fully  prepared  for  their  reception.  It  was  the 
design  of  Colonel  Baynes  to  have  landed  in  the  cave 
formed  by  Horse  Island;  but,  finding  the  enemy  prepared, 
he  directed  the  boats  to  pull  round  to  the  other  side  of  the 
islands,  where  a  landing  was  effected  in  good  order  and 
with  little  loss,  although*  in  the  face  of  a  corps  formed 
with  a  field-piece  in  the  wood,  and  under  the  enfilade  of 
a  heavy  guu  of  the  enemy's  priucipal  battery.  The  ad- 
vance was  led  by  the  grenadiers  of  the  hundredth  regi- 
ment, with  undaunted  gallantry,  which  no  obstacle  could 
arrest.  A  narrow  causeway,  in  many  places  under  water, 
not  more  than  four  feet  wide,  and  about  four  hundred 
paces  in  length,  which  connected  the  island  with  the  main 
land,  was  occupied  by  the  enemy  in  great  force  with  a  six- 
pounder.  This  was  forced  in  the  most  spirited  manner, 
and  the  gun  taken  before  a  second  discharge  could  be 
made  from  it :  a  tumbril,  with  a  few  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion, was  found;  but,  unfortunately,  the  artillerymen  were 
still  behind,  the  schooner  in  which  they  were  embarked 
not  having  been  able  to  get  up  in  time ;  and  the  troops 
were  exposed  to  so  galling  a  fire  from  a  numerous,  but 
almost  invisible,  foe,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  halt 
for  the  artillery  to  come  up.  At  this  spot,  two  paths  led 
in  opposite  directions  round  the  hill.  Colonel  Baynes 
directed  Colonel  Young,  of  the  king's  regiment,  with  half 
the  detachment,  to  penetrate  by  the  left,  and  Major  Drum- 
mond,  of  the  hundred  and  fourth,  to  force  the  path  by 
the  right,  which  was  more  open  and  less  occupied  by  the 
enemy.  On  the  left,  the  wood  was  very  thick,  and  was 
most  obstinately  maintained  by  the  enemy. 

The  gun-boats,  which  had  covered  the  landing,  afforded 
material  assistance,  by  firing  into  the  woods ;  but  the 
American  soldiers,  secure  behind  the  trees,  were  only  to 
be  dislodged  by  the  bayonet.  The  spirited  advance  of  a 
section  produced  the  flight  of  hundreds.  All  firing  was 
now  directed  to  cease,  and  the  detachment,  being  formed 
as  regularly  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  would  admit, 
pushed  forward  through  the  wood  upon  the  enemy,  who, 
though  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  and  supported  by 
field-pieces,  and  a  heavy  fire  from  their  fort,  fled  with  pre- 
cipitation to  their  block-house  and  fort,  abandoning  one 
of  their  guns.  The  division  under  Colonel  Young  was 
joined  in  the  charge  by  that  under  Major  Drummond, 
which  was  executed  with  such  spirit  and  promptness,  that 
many  of  the  enemy  fell  in  their  enclosed  barracks,  which 
were  set  on  fire  by  the  British  troops.  The  Americans 
had  previouslv  set  fire  to  their  store-houses  in  the  vicinity 
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of  the  fort.  But,  as  it  was  impossible  for  the  expedition, 
with  the  means  it  possessed,  to  attain  any  further  object, 
and  the  troops  being  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  from  the  ene- 
my's cannon,  they  were  re-embarked,  with  the  loss  of 
about  two  hundred  and  sixty  men  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing. 

The  failure  of  this  expedition  inspired  the  Americans 
with  considerable  confidence;  yet  the  gallantry  and  good 
conduct  of  the  British  troops  w  as  never  more  conspicuous 
than  on  this  occasion  ;  and  but  one  sentiment  of  regret  and 
mortification  prevailed  on  being  obliged  to  quit  a  beaten 
enemy,  whom  a  small  band  of  British  soldiers  had  driven 
before  them  for  three  hours,  through  a  country  abounding 
in  strong  positions  of  defence,  but  not  offering  a  single  spot 
of  clear  ground  favourable  for  the  operations  of  disciplined 
troops. 

On  the  3d  of  June,  two  American  armed  vessels,  of 
eleven  guns  and  fifty  men  each,  were  captured  by  the 
British  gun-boats  on  Lake  Ontario,  supported  by  detach- 
ments from  the  garrison  of  Isle  au  Noix  :  and,  on  the  6th, 
an  action  took  place,  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  British 
troops,  at  Burlington  Heights,  near  the  head  of  Lake 
Ontario,  where  Colonel  Vincent  was  posted  with  a  di- 
vision of  troops.  This  officer,  having  received  intelli- 
gence that  the  Americans  had  advanced  from  Forty-Mile 
Creek,  with  three  thousand  five  hundred  infantry  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  cavalry,  with  eight  pieces  of  artillery, 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking  him,  he  sent  Lieutenant-co- 
lonel Harvey,  with  two  light  companies,  to  reconnoitre, 
and,  from  his  report,  was  led  to  determine  upon  a  noc- 
turnal attack  of  the  enemy's  camp,  about  seven  miles  dis- 
tant. Accordingly,  about  half-past  eleven,  he  moved  for- 
wards with  the  lifth  company  of  the  eighth,  and  the  forty- 
ninlh  regiments,  amounting  altogether  to  only  seven  hun- 
dred and  four  firelocks ;  Lieutenant-colonel  Harvey,  who 
conducted  it  with  great  regularity  and  judgment,  gallantly 
led  on  the  attack.  The  enemy  was  completely  surprised, 
and  driven  from  his-  camp,  after  having  repeatedly  formed 
in  different  bodies,  and  having  been  as  often  charged  by 
the  British  troops,  whose  conduct  throughout  this  enter- 
prise was  above  ail  praise.  The  action  terminated  before 
day-light,  when  three  guns,  and  one  brass  howitzer,  with 
three  tumbrils,  two  brigadier-generals,  Chandler  and  Win- 
der, first  and  second  in  command,  and  upwards  of  one 
hundred  officers,  non-commissicued  officers,  and  privates, 
were  made  prisoners. 

Not  deeming  it  prudent  to  expose  his  small  force  to  the 
view  of  the  enemy,  who,  though  routed  and  dispersed, 
were  still  formidable  as  to  numbers  and  position,  Colonel 
Vincent  ordered  the  troops  back  to  their  cantonments. 
After  the  British  had  retired,  and  it  had  become  broad 
day,  the  enemy  ventured  to  re-occupy  his  camp,  merely, 
however,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  his  incumbrances, 
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such  as  blankets,  carriages,  provisions,  spare  arms,  am- 
munition, See. ;  after  which  he  commenced  a  precipitate 
retreat  towards  Forty-Mile  Creek,  where  he  effected  a 
junction  with  a  body  of  two  thousand  troops,  who  were  on 
their  march  from  Niagara  to  reinforce  him. 

The  appearance  of  Sir  James  Yeo's  squadron,  off 
Forty-Mile  Creek,  determined  the  Americans  to  a  further 
retreat,  in  which  almost  the  whole  of  their  camp-equipage, 
and  a  quantity  of  stores  and  provisions,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  British.  General  Dearborn  afterwards  concen- 
trated his  forces  at  Fort  George ;  and  Colonel  Vincent, 
in  consequence,  made  a  forward  movement  from  the  head 
of  the  lake,  in  order  to  support  the  light-infantry  and 
Indians,  who  were  employed  in  cutting  off  the  supplies  of 
the  Americans. 

On  the  evening  of  the  23d,  General  Dearborn  had  de- 
tached Lieutenant-colonel  Boestler,  with  five  hundred  and 
seventy  men,  to  march  by  the  way  of  Queen's  Town  to  the 
Beaver  Dams,  eight  or  nine  miles  thence,  in  order  to  dis- 
perse a  body  of  British  collected  there  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  provisions.  This  detachment  was  attacked,  on 
the  following  day,  by  the  Indians,  from  an  ambuscade  in 
the  woods,  and  retired  to  cleat  grounds,  whence  the  com- 
mander sent  express  for  a  reinforcement.  Meanwhile, 
Lieutenant  Fitzgibbon  arriving  with  a  British  force,  the 
American  leader  ^ecmtd  to  have  lost  his  presence  of  mind, 
and,  without  waiting  for  succours,  agreed  to  a  capitulation, 
by  which  two  field-officers,  twenty-one  other  officers, 
twenty-seven  non-commissioned  officers,  and  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty-two  privates,  were  surrendered  prisoners 
of  war,  with  their  colours  and  field-pieces. 

About  this  time,  Admiral  Sir  J.  B.  Warren,  having  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  the  enemy  were  fortifying  Craney 
Island,  the  possession  of  which  was  necessary  to  enable 
the  light  vessels  to  proceed  up  the  narrow  channel  towards 
Norfolk,  directed  a  body  of  troops,  under  Sir  Sidney 
Beckwith,  to  land  on  the  nearest  point  to  that  place  ;  but, 
upon  approaching  the  island,  the  shallowness  of  the 
water,  and  the  strength  of  the  enemy's  defences,  rendered 
the  enterprise  too  difficult  to  be  undertaken  with  any  pros- 
pect of  success.  The  troops  were  therefore  ordered  back, 
after  some  loss  had  been  sustained  from  the  sinking  of 
some  of  the  boats. 

An  attack  upon  an  American  post  at  Hampton  was 
more  successful.  This  post,  defended  by  a  considerable 
corps,  and  commanding  the  communication  between  the 
upper  part  of  the  country  and  Norfolk,  was  thought  by 
the  admiral  a  proper  object  forau  attempt.  Accordingly, 
on  the  night  of  the  <25th,  the  troops,  under  the  command  of 
Sir  S.  Beckwith,  were  embarked  <>:i  board  the  light  squa- 
dron, commanded  by  Rear-admiral  Cockburu,  which  were 
landed  at  day-light  the  following  day,  to  the  westward  of 
Hampton.  Whilst  the  enemy's  attention  was  engaged  by  a 
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fire  from  the  armed  vessels  upon  the  batteries,  the  troops 
gained  their  flank  unobserved,  and  the  action  which  en- 
sued terminated  in  obtaining  possession  of  their  camp  and 
batteries.  Some  loss  was  sustained  by  the  British,  but 
that  of  the  Americans  was  very  considerable. 

Admiral  Cockburn  having  received  directions  from  Sir 
J.  B.  Warren  to  put  an  end  to  the  commerce  carried  on 
by  the  Americans  from  the  port  of  Ocracoke,  in  North- 
Carolina,  by  means  of  inland  navigation,  and  to  destroy 
any  vessels  which  might  be  in  that  harbour,  anchored  off 
the  bar  on  the  11th  of  July,  with  a  light  squadron,  having 
on  board  detachments  of  troops  under  Lieutenant-colonel 
Napier,  and  proceeded  to  put  the  design  into  execution. 
Three  divisions  of  boats  and  small  vessels,  with  seamen 
and  soldiers,  being  equipped,  were  sent  into  the  harbour 
on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  when  a  fire  was  opened  upon 
them  by  two  armed  vessels,  one  of  eighteen  guns,  and  the 
other  a  schooner.  They  were,  however,  soon  silenced, 
and  taken  possession  of  by  the  first  division  of  boats  ;  and 
the  troops,  landing  upon  the  islands  of  Portsmouth  and 
Ocracoke,  became  masters  of  them  without  opposition ; 
and  thus  command  was  obtained  of  the  channel  between 
them  and  the  coast,  through  which  the  inland  navigation 
was  conducted.  By  this  mode  of  warfare,  the  coasts  and 
inlets  of  this  part  of  America  were,  kept  in  continual 
alarm  by  the  motions  and  enterprises  of  the  blockading 
squadrons. 

The  time  had  now  arrived,  when  the  British  navy  was 
to  recover  a  large  share  of  its  accustomed  honours,  after 
its  glory  had  suffered  a  temporary  eclipse. 

Two  British  frigates,  the  Tenedos,  Captain  Parker,  and 
the  Shannon,  Captain  Broke,  had  been  cruising  in  the  Bay 
of  Boston  from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  middle  of 
May,  in  hopes  that  the  Chesapeake  would  come  out  of 
Boston  Harbour;  but  the  enemy  not  choosing  to  run  the 
risk  of  encountering  two  British  frigates,  Captain  Broke 
directed  Captain  Parker,  in  the  Tenedos,  to  cruise  off  a 
different  part  of  the  coast,  and  not  to  rejoin  him  till  after 
the  expiration  of  a  month.  In  order  that  Captain  Law- 
rence, of  the  Chesapeake,  might  learn  the  separation  of 
the  vessels,  aud  be  induced  to  put  to  sea,  the  Shannon 
stood  close  in  to  Boston  light-house,  and  the  British  co- 
lours were  hoisted  on  board.  This  was  designed  as  a 
challenge  to  the  Americans ;  and  Captain  Lawrence  was 
not  slow  in  accepting  it  :  for,  at  nine  o'clock,  on  the 
morning  of  the  1st  of  June,  the  enemy's  frigate  was  ob- 
served to  loosen  her  sails,  and  fire  a  gun  :  soon  after 
twelve,  she  weighed  anchor,  and  stood  out  of  the  harbour. 
On  this,  the  Shannon  edged  off,  and  was  followed  by  the 
Chesapeake;  and,  at  about  twenty  minutes  after  five 
o'clock,  the  two  vessels  were  within  musket-shot  of  each 
other. 

The  American  frigate  was  manoeuvred,  as  she  advanced 
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against  the  Shannon,  with  so  much  skill,  that,  for  some 
time,  it  was  extremely  doubtful  on  winch  side  of  the  ship 
she  intended  to  engage.  At  half-past  five,  however,  she 
luffed  up  on  the  Shannon's  weather-quarter;  and,  as  soon 
as  her  fore-mast  came  on  a  line  with  the  mizen-mast  of 
the  latter,  the  Shannon  fired  her  after-guns,  and  her  others 
successively,  till  the  enemy  came  directly  abreast,  when 
the  Chesapeake  fired  her  whole  broadside,  which  the 
Shannon  immediately  returned:  and  thus  broadside  to 
broadside  the  action  commenced.  In  the  short  space  of 
five  minutes,  the  enemy's  frigate  fell  on  board  the  Shan- 
non. Captain  Broke  immediately  determined  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  circumstance,  and,  if  possible,  to  bring  the 
engagement  to  an  immediate  issue.  Accordingly,  order- 
ing up  the  boarders,  he  put  himself  at  their  head,  and, 
from  his  quarter-deck,  entered  the  Chesapeake;  while 
those  seamen  that  were  on  the  tops  entered  at  the  same 
time.  The  Americans  fought  well ;  but  nothing  could 
withstand  the  impetuous  bravery  of  the  British ;  they 
seemed  animated  with  more  than  usual  courage  ;  they  had 
now  their  enemy  close  to  them ;  and  they  were  deter- 
mined to  prove  to  them,  that  British  seamen  only  needed 
to  be  placed  in  this  situation,  where  they  could  come  at 
their  foe,  and  where  bravery  alone  could  be  brought 
into  action,  to  be  completely  victorious.  In  eleven  mi- 
nutes from  the  commencement  of  the  action,  the  three 
ensigns  which  the  American  frigate  had  flying  were  hauled 
down,  and  were  soon  afterwards  replaced  with  the  English 
flag  flying  over  them  ;  her  decks  were  cleared  of  the  dead; 
the  wounded  taken  below  ;  and  she  was  completely  in  pos- 
session of  the  Shannon.  In  the  very  moment  of  victory, 
Captain  Broke  was  severely  wounded  in  the  head  by  a 
sabre,  while  exerting  himself  to  save  two  Americans  from 
the  fury  of  his  men.  Captain  Lawrence,  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, was  also  wounded,  and  died  soon  after  he  was 
landed  at  Halifax,  into  which  port  the  captured  vessel  was 
taken. 

In  Upper  Canada,  the  American  troops  still  occupied 
the  position  of  Fort  George  and  its  environs,  where  they 
were  straitened  by  the  advance  of  the  British  commander, 
Major-general  De  Rottenburg,  to  St.  David's,  within 
seven  miles  of  the  fort.  The  enemy's  fleet,  consisting  of 
two  ships,  one  brig,  and  eleven  schooners,  had  sailed  from 
Sackett's  Harbour  some  days  before,  and  the  British 
squadron  had  gone  in  search  of  it.  With  a  view  of  di- 
verting the  attention. of  the  Americans  from  this  province 
to  the  defence  of  their  own  settlements,  Sir  George  Pre- 
vost  sent  out  an  expedition  of  gun-boats  and  other  vessels, 
with  eight  hundred  picked  men,  to  make  a  movement  on 
Lake  Champlain,  which  was  attended  with  complete  suc- 
cess. The  land-forces,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Murray, 
proceeded  to  Plattsburg,  w  here  they  destroyed  the  enemy's 
arsenal,  block-house,  commissary's  buildings,  and  stores, 
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together  with  the  extensive  barracks  of  Saranac,  capable 
of  containing  four  thousand  troops.  A  quantity  of  naval 
6tores  was  brought  off,  particularly  equipments  for  a  large 
number  of  batteaux.  The  barracks  and  stores  atSwanton 
were  likewise  destroyed.  A  detachment,  sent  to  destroy 
the  public  buildings  and  stores  at  Champlain  Town,  ef- 
fected their  purpose  without  opposition.  The  militia,  as- 
sembled for  the  defence  of  Plattsburgh,  disbanded  on  the 
appearance  of  the  armament.  The  ngval  part  of  the  ex- 
pedition captured  and  destroyed  four  vessels,  without  any 
attempt  from  the  enemy's  armed  vessels  to  rescue  them. 
At  this  time,  the  American  general,  Hampton,  had  concen- 
trated his  forces,  which  consisted  of  about  four  thousand 
five  hundred  regulais,  and  a  large  body  of  militia,  at  Bur- 
lington. 

In  September,  the  Americans  congratulated  themselves 
on  their  obtaining  the  complete  possession  of  Lake  Erie. 
Commodore  Perry,  their  commander  on  that  station,  states, 
m  his  despatch,  that,  on  the  10th,  he  discovered  the 
British  squadron  from  his  anchorage  in  Putin  Bay,  and, 
getting  under  weigh,  they  came  to  action  a  little  before 
twelve.  His  vessel,  the  Laurence,  was  so  much  injured 
by  the  lire  of  his  opponent,  that  it  became  unmanageable; 
and,  after  an  engagement  of  two  hours,  the  greatest  part 
of  her  crew  being  killed  or  wounded,  he  quitted  her,  aud 
went  on  board  the  Niagara.  Soon  alter,  he  saw  the  Lau- 
rence's colours  struck;  but  the  foe  not  being  able  to  take 
possession  of  her,  they  were  again  hoisted.  The  Niagara 
then  passed  through  the  adverse  line,  consisting  of  two 
ships,  a  brig,  a  large  schooner,  and  a  sloop  ;  and,  being 
assisted  by  his  small  vessels,  which  were  got  into  close 
action,  the  whole  of  them  were  compelled  to  surrender. 
Most  of  the  officers  of  the  British,  or  rather  Canadian, 
squadron,  (for  it  appears  to  have  been  equipped  and  prin- 
cipally manned  by  the  inhabitants  of  Canada,)  were  killed 
or  wounded,  as  well  as  a  great  number  of  the  ciews. 
The  remainder  were  landed  as  prisoners  at  Sandusky. 

In  consequence  of  this  disaster,  the  British  troops  were 
compelled  to  relinquish  the  Michigan  territory,  excepting 
Michilimackanak,  and  to  abandon  all  the  posts  in  Upper 
Canada  beyond  the  Great  River. 

The  force  now  assembled  by  the  Americans,  at  different 
points,  for  the  purpose  of  invading  the  two  Canadas,  was 
greater  than  at  any  other  period  during  the  war.  Major- 
general  Harrison  had  under  him,  at  Sandusky,  on  the  fron- 
tier of  the  Michigan  territory,  about  eight  thousand  men, 
ready  to  avail  himself  of  the  command  lately  obtained 
by  their  navy  on  Lake  Erie,  to  advance  upon  Detroit  aud 
Amherstburg.  Major-general  Wilkinson  commanded  at 
Port  George  and  Niagara,  with  a  force  amounting  to 
nearly  six  thousand  live  hundred  men;  and  Major-general 
Hampton,  with  a  force  under  his  command,  which,  by  the 
la«r  accounts.,  had  been  considerably  increased,  amounted 
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to  about  eight  thousand  men.  The  whole  of  this  force, 
amounting  to  twenty-six  thousand  men,  consisted  of  re- 
gular troops,  exclusive  of  ten  thousand  militia. 

On  Lake  Ontario,  the  British  and  American  com- 
manders, Sir  James  Yeo  and  Commodore  Chauncey,  ap- 
peared anxious  for  an  opportunity  of  bringing  each  other 
to  combat.  On  the  1 1th  of  September,  there  was  a  pro- 
bability of  a  general  engagement,  the  American  lleet 
having,  with  a  favourable  wind,  got  near  enough  to  the 
British  to  do  some  mischief  with  their  long  guns,  the  fire 
of  which  could  not  be  adequately  returned.  The  fleets, 
however,  parted  without  coming  to  close  action.  On  the 
28th,  the  lleet  had  a  running  fight,  in  which  the  Pike, 
the  American  commander's  ship,  lost  her  main-top-mast ; 
but  a  heavy  gale  separated  the  combatants.  Little  loss 
was  incurred  on  either  side  in  these  affairs ;  but,  on  the 
5th  of  October,  the  British  suffered  a  severe  disaster. 
Six  sail  of  transports,  with  troops  on  board,  proceeding 
without  convoy  from  York  for  Kingston,  were  intercepted 
aud  captured  by  the  American  fleet.  The  prisoners 
taken,  of  all  descriptions,  amounted  to  two  hundred  and 
sixty-four,  a  number  which,  at  this  period,  could  be  veiy 
ill  spared. 

On  the  30th  of  October,  General  Wilkinson  left  Gre- 
nadier Island,  on  Lake  Ontario,  with  ten  thousand  men, 
in  small  craft  and  battcau.x,  and  proceeded  down  the 
St.  Lawrence,  with  the  avowed  design  of  taking  up  his 
winter-quarters  at  Montreal :  but,  in  an  engagement  which 
took  place  on  the  11th  of  November,  the  Americans 
were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  eight  hundred  men  in  killed, 
wounded,  aud  prisoners ;  and  the  final  result  of  this  at- 
tempt was,  that  both  provinces  of  Canada  were  freed 
from  the  invaders,  who  retired  to  winter-quarters  in 
their  own  territories. 

Upon  the  dethronement  of  Buonaparte  in  1814,  the 
British  government  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war  in  Ame- 
rica with  increased  vigour,  and,  accordingly,  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  peace  of  Paris,  about  fourteen  thousand  of 
those  troops  who  had  gained  such  fame  under  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  were  sent  out  for  this  purpose.  A  strong 
naval  force,  with  an  adequate  number  of  troops  on  board, 
was  also  collected,  for  the  purpose  of  invading  different 
parts  of  the  United  States.  The  object  of  this  expedition 
seems  to  have  been  two-fold :  in  the  first  place,  by  actually 
landing  in  different  places,  and  keeping  the  coast  in  con- 
stant alarm,  to  prevent  the  American  government  from 
sending  as  many  troops  as  they  might  otherwise  have  done 
to  the  invasion  of  Canada ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to 
retaliate  on  the  Americans  the  ravages  which  they  had 
committed  in  various  places. 

As  soon  as  the  reinforcements  arrived  in  Canada,  Sir 
George  Prevost  lost  no  time  in  advancing  to  the  frontier, 
but  immediately  proceeded  against  Plattsburgh,  which  it 
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was  determined  to  attack  both  by  land  and  water.  The 
enemy  were  resolved  to  defend  this  place  ;  and,  for  that 
purpose,  his  land-forces  occupied  an  elevated  ridge  of 
land,  while  their  flotilla  were  at  anchor  out  of  gun-shot 
from  the  shore.  As  soon  as  this  disposition  of  the  enemy's 
forces  was  observed,  Sir  George  communicated  the  cir- 
cumstance to  Captain  Downie,  who  had  been  recently 
appointed  to  command  the  vessels  on  Lake  Champlain. 
As  soon  as  Sir  George  observed  the  flotilla  steering  for 
Pittsburgh  Bay,  he  ordered  his  troops  to  advance,  and 
to  escalade  the  enemy's  works  upon  the  heights. 

In  consequence  of  the  light  airs  and  the  smoothness  of 
the  water,  the  fire  between  the  flotillas  was  very  destruc- 
tive on  both  sides.  From  the  commencement  of  the  en- 
gagement, it  was  evidently  the  design  of  the  enemy  to 
direct  his  principal  efforts  against  Captain  Downie's  vessel, 
the  Confiance.  This  vessel  was  fought  with  great  gal- 
lantry, till,  on  the  death  of  her  brave  commander,  she  was 
compelled  to  strike  her  colours.  The  whole  of  the  enemy's 
force  was  then  directed  against  the  Linnet,  of  eighteen 
guns,  winch  was  also  most  bravely  defended  by  her  com- 
mander, till,  at  length,  he  was  under  the  painful  necessity 
of  giving  orders  that  her  colours  should  be  struck.  An- 
other of  the  British  flotilla  unfortunately  struck  on  a  reef  of 
rocks,  and  of  course  was  prevented  from  rendering  any 
assistance.  .' 

The  land-forces,  in  the  mean  time,  had  succeeded  in 
effecting  a  passage  across  the  Saranac.  But,  at  this  time, 
Sir  Gecrge  Prevost  was  informed  of  the  defeat  of  the  flo- 
tilla ;  upon  which  he  ordered  the  troops  to  relinquish  the 
attack,  and  60011  afterwards  he  commenced  his  retreat 
within  the  frontier.  In  the  course  of  this  retreat,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  his  baggage  was  obliged  to  be  left 
behind ;  and  the  enemy  stated,  that  upwards  of  three  thou- 
sand men  deserted  from  the  British. 

This  was  not  the  only  misfortune  which  attended  the 
British  troops  towards  the  close  of  the  campaign  on  the 
frontiers  of  Canada ;  for  the  garrison  of  Fort  Erie,  on  the 
]  7th  of  September,  made  a  sortie,  in  which  they  lost  eight 
hundred  men  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  sortie,  General 
Drummond  was  under  the  necessity  of  commencing  a  re- 
treat, in  which  he  was  followed  and  harassed  by  the  Ame- 
rican army.  As  soon  as  the  winter  set  in,  the  enemy  eva- 
cuated Fort  Erie ;  and  the  campaign  terminated  certainly 
without  any  decisive  advantages  being  reaped  on  either 
side,  but  with  the  confidence  of  the  enemy  greatly  raised, 
and  that  of  the  British  proportionally  depressed.. 

We  shall  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  circumstances 
and  results  of  some  landings  on  different  parts  of  the 
coasts  of  the  United  States ;  and  we  shall  first  notice  the 
landing  which  was  effected  on  the  most  northern  part  of 
them. 

The  Penobscot  River  is  about  eighty  miles  south-west 
157.       vol.  n. 
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of  the  Passamaquoddy,  which  forms  the  barrier  between 
the  United  States  and  the  British  province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. At  the  mouth  of  the  latter  river,  the  British  troops 
took  possession  of  some  small  islands ;  and,  after  this, 
Lieutenant-general  Sir  J.  Sherbrooke  and  Rear-admiral 
Griffith,  who  commanded  the  land  and  sea  forces  on  this 
station,  determined  to  push  their  attack  as  far  a3  the  Pe- 
nobscot. To  this  they  were  more  especially  determined 
from  the  intelligence  which  they  received,  that  the  John 
Adams  frigate  had  taken  refuge  by  running  twenty-seven 
miles  up  that  river  to  Hamden,  where  she  had  lauded  her 
guns,  and  lay  under  their  protection.  On  the  26th  of 
August,  therefore,  a  combined  naval  and  military  force, 
under  the  command  of  these  officers,  set  sail  for  Halifax. 
On  the  1st  of  September,  they  reached  the  town  and  fort 
of  Castine,  built  on  a  peninsula  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Penobscot.  The  officer  commanding  this  fort  having 
blown  up  the  magazine,  and  fled  with  the  troops  com- 
posing its  garrison,  it  was  immediately  occupied  by  the 
British  general,  who  sent  forward  a  regiment  to  secure  the 
town  of  Belfast  on  the  western  bank,  while  a  body  of 
picked  men,  amounting  to  seven  hundred>  supported  by 
the  boats  of  the  expedition,  ascended  the  river  towards 
Hamden.  Here  they  bivouacked  during  the  night  under 
an  incessant  rain  ;  notwithstanding  which,  on  the  following 
day,  they  pushed  on  to  attack  an  enemy  double  their  num- 
bers, and  strongly  posted  in  front  of  the  town,  with  rising 
grounds  on  both  his  flanks,  strengthened  with  cannon.  The 
British  troops  charged  up  the  hill,  and  took  possession  of 
the  guns,  while  some  rockets  from  the  boats  completed 
the  confusion  of  the  enemy. 

.  Before  the  boats  got  within  gun-shot  of  the  battery 
thrown  up  to  defend  the  frigate,  the  Americans  abandoned 
its  defence,  and  set  fire  to  her,  and  she  was  totally  de- 
stroyed ;  while  the  troops,  that  were  stationed  at  the  other 
battery,  retired  with  great  precipitation,  the  moment  the 
British  troops  ascended  the  hill.  The  pursuit  continued 
as  far  as  the  town  of  Bangor;  where  some  of  the  inha- 
bitants, who  had  not  fought,  but  pretended  to  fight,  at 
Hamden,  threw  off  the  military  character,  and,  as  magi- 
strates, &c.  made  an  unconditional  surrender  of  the  town. 
Shortly  after  this,  the  American  general,  Blake,  with  one 
hundred  and  ninety-one  troops,  also  surrendered,  and  were 
admitted  to  their  parole.  During  these '  operations,  an- 
other body  of  British  troops,  to  the  number  of  seven  hun- 
dred, were  marched  up  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  about 
eighteen  miles,  to  Buxton ;  but  the  destruction  of  the 
frigate,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  enemy's  troops  in  that 
quarter,  being  fully  effected,  the  British  force  was  with- 
drawn from  Bangor,  Belfast,  and  Buxton,  to  Castine, 
where  the  head-quarters  of  Sir  J.  Sherbrooke  were  fixed. 
The  only  fort  between  the  Penobscot  and  the  Passama- 
quoddy is  that  of  Machias,  which  it  was  originally  intended 
11  P 
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to  have  attacked  first;  but  the  attempt  against  Hamden 
was  considered  as  preferable,  from  the  necessity  of  taking 
or  destroying  the  frigate.  This  object,  however,  having 
been  accomplished,  no  time  was  lost  in  despatching  an- 
other body  of  troops  against  Machias,  where  they  landed 
without  opposition  on  the  lOih  of  September,  and,  after 
a  most  fatiguing  night-march,  took  possession  of  the  fort 
without  loss.  This  capture  was  followed  by  the  capitula- 
tion of  the  American  general,  Brewer,  commanding  the 
troops  in  that  neighbourhood ;  who,  considering  the  situ- 
ation of  the  country  between  the  Penobscot  and  Passa- 
maquoddy  to  be  such  as  to  preclude  the  hope  of  adequate 
protection  by  the  United  States,  engaged,  in  the  name  of 
himself  and  his  troops,  not  to  serve  against  the  British 
during  the  war. 

The  expedition  against  the  middle  states  of  America, 
it  was  determined,  should  be  on  a  larger  scale,  and  should, 
if  successful,  not  only  amply  retaliate  the  devastations  of 
the  enemy  in  Canada,  but  strike  such  terror  into  the  inha- 
bitants as  would  induce  them  totally  to  desert  Mr.  Mad- 
dison,  and  compel  him  to  make  peace.  The  land-forces 
employed  on  this  expedition  were  under  the  command  of 
Major-general  Ross,  and  the  sea-forces  under  the  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Cochrane  :  these  officers  determined  to 
disembark  the  army  at  the  village  of  Benedict,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Patuxenr,  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating 
with  Rear-admiral  Cockburn  in  an  attack  on  the  enemy's 
flotilla,  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Barney.  Ad- 
miral Cochrane  landed  the  marines  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  at  the  place  where  he  understood  the  flotilla  to 
be,  and  directed  the  troops  to  attack  on  the  land-side,  to 
draw  off  the  attention  of  such  cf  the  enemy's  forces  as 
might  be  stationed  there  for  its  defence  ;  he  himself  pro- 
ceeded with  his  boats,  and  soon  descried  the  broad  pen- 
nant of  Commodore  Barney  iu  the  headmost  vessel,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  flotilla  extending  in  a  long  line  astern 
of  her.  The  British  boats  advauced  to  them  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  But,  on  approaching  them,  Commodore  Bar- 
ney's vessel  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  and  she  soon  af- 
terwards blew  up.  In  fact,  they  were  all  abandoned,  and 
on  fire,  with  trains  to  their  magazines ;  so  that,  out  of  the 
seventeen  vessels  which  composed  the  flotilla,  sixteen  were 
blown  to  atoms,  and  the  seventeenth  was  captured.  The 
British  also  burnt  thirteen  merchant-vessels  that  had  been 
lying  under  the  protection  cf  the  flotilla,  and  brought  off 
a  considerable  quantity  of  tobacco. 

Major-general  Ross  and  Admiral  Cochrane  new  resolved 
to  proceed  against  Washington,  the  capital  of  the  United 
States,  from  which  they  were  distant  only  sixteen  miles. 
They  accordingly  reached  a  village  about  five  miles  from 
this  city  without  opposition,,  or,  indeed,  perceiving  any 
enemy.  Here,  however,  they  discovered  the  enemy 
•trongly  posted  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  on  very 
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commanding  heights,  formed  into  two  lines,  his  advance 
occupying  a  fortified  house,  which,  with  artillery,  covered 
the  bridge  over  the  eastern  branch  of  the  river,  across 
which  it  was  necessary  for  the  invading  troops  to  pass. 
The  position  of  the  enemy  was  defended  by  artillery  and 
riflemen,  and  a  broad  road  leading  to  Washington  ran 
through  it.  The  attack  was  made  with  so  much  impetu- 
osity, that  the  fortified  house  was  shortly  carried,  the  ene- 
my retiring  to  the  higher  grounds.  The  enemy's  left  v\as 
next  attacked  ;  and  the  fourth  regiment  pressing  on  his 
right  at  the  same  time,  he  abandoned  his  guns.  His  first 
line  afterwards  giving  way,  was  driven  on  the  second; 
which,  yielding  to  the  irresistible  attack  of  the  bayonet, 
and  the  well-directed  discharge  of  the  musketry,  got  into 
confusion  and  fled,  leaving  the  British  in  full  possession 
of  the  field.  The  enemy's  retreat  was  so  precipitate  that 
very  few  prisoners  could  be  made,  especially  as  they  were 
acquainted  with  the  country,  and  the  British  troops  had 
been  greatly  fatigued  previous  to  the  engagement.  The 
American  army  amounted  to  about  nine  thousand  men, 
and  was  under  the  command  of  General  Winder:  it  was 
composed  of  troops  drawn  from  Baltimore  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  artillery  was  under  the  command  of  Commo- 
dore Barney,  who  had  previously  commanded  the  flotilla. 
The  whole  of  it,  as  well  as  the  commodore,  was  taken. 

After  this  success,  General  Ross  halted  his  army  for 
a  short  time,  and  then  marched  upon  Washington.  He 
reached  that  city  at  eight  o'clock  at  night.  As  he  con- 
sidered it  of  consequence  to  complete  the  destruction  of 
the  public  buildings  with  the  least  possible  delay,  he  im- 
mediately set  fire  to  and  consumed  the  capitol,  including 
the  senate-house  and  house  of  representatives,  the  arse- 
nal, the  dock-yard,  treasury,  war-office,  president's  palace, 
rope-walk,  and  the  great  bridge  across  the  Potoumack. 
In  the  dock-yard,  a  frigate,  nearly  ready  to  be  launched, 
and  a  sloop  of  war,  were  consumed.  The  two  bridges 
leading  to  the  city  over  the  eastern  branch  of  the  river 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  under  the  apprehension 
of  an  attack  from  that  quarter. 

As  soon  as  the  object  of  the  expedition  was  thus  ac- 
complished, General  Ross  determined,  before  any  larger 
force  of  the  enemy  could  be  assembled,  to  withdraw  his 
troops;  and  he  succeeded  m  re-embarking  them  without 
loss  or  molestation. 

The  loss  sustained  by  thg  American  government  on  this 
occasion  was  very  considerable.  Immediately  prior  to 
the  unexpected  arrival  of  the  British  troops,  the  navy- 
yard  was  in  the  most  complete  order,  and  filled  with  all 
kinds  of  naval  stores  ;  the  store-houses  were  well  built, 
and  intended  to  have  been  lire-proof.  Their  erection, 
with  that  of  the  yard>  cost  not  less  than  one  million  ster- 
ling. There  were  immense  quantities  of  all  sorts  of  tim- 
i  ber,  oak-plank,  masts,  &c.  Sec,    Of  live  oak  and  cedar,. 
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there  wa9  sufficient  to  build  six  sail  of  men-of-war ;  and, 
in  one  single  warehouse,  sheet-copper  of  different  thick- 
nesses, which  was  rolled  in  England,  and  had  been  pur- 
chased by  the  American  government,  previous  to  the  war, 
for  three  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Of  canvas,  there 
was  a  stock  sufficient  to  supply  at  least  a  seven-years'  war: 
hemp  and  cordage  were  also  in  great  abundance,  as  were 
pitch,  tar,  oils,  paints,  and  all  other  requisites  for  finish- 
ing ships.  Close  at  hand  was  the  only  cannon-foundry  in 
the  United  States,  with  great  numbers  of  cannon,  an- 
chors, &c.  ready  made.  The  total  loss  to  the  American 
government  on  this  occasion  was  estimated  at  three  mil- 
lions sterling. 

After  the  destruction  of  Washington,  the  state  of  the 
tides  and  the  winds  not  rendering  it  safe  immediately 
to  proceed  out  of  the  Chesapeake,  to  act  according  to 
the  preconcerted  plans  of  the  expedition,  it  was  thought 
advisablevto  alarm  the  enemy  in  the  direction  of  Balti- 
more. The  lumps  and  vessels  were  accordingly  moved 
into  the  Patopsco ;  and  the  former  were  landed  about 
thirteen  miles  from  Baltimore.  On  the  J  2th  of  Septem- 
ber, they  advanced  along  a  peninsula,  which  was  found 
to  be  strongly  entrenched,  but  the  British  troops  soon 
forced  the  entrenchments.  At  this  moment,  General 
Ross,  "  in  the  dangers  of  the  field  over-active  and  fore- 
most, and  in  his  devotion  to  the  honour  of  his  country, 
and  to  the  reputation  of  his  troops,  unfortunately  too 
heedless  of  his  personal  security,  exposed  himself  to  the 
aim  of  the  enemy's  riflemen,  and  fell  glorious  and  la- 
mented." Colonel  Brooke,  who  now  assumed  the  com- 
mand, pushed  on  the  advance  to  within  live  miles  of  Bal- 
timore, where  lie  encountered  six  thousand  infantry  and 
several  hundred  cavalry.  To  attack  them  at  all  points,  to 
break  and  disperse  them  in  every  direction,  to  put  one 
thousand  men  hors  de  cimbat,  to  take  two  pieces  of  can- 
non, and  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners,  all  this  was 
but  the  work  of  fifteen  minutes.  A  complete  and  glorious 
victory  was  thus  obtained,  and  the  victorious  little  army 
slept  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  next  morning  it  ad- 
vanced to  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Baltimore.  The 
town  was  strongly  defended  by  art  and  nature ;  and  be- 
tween fifteen  and  twenty  thousand  men,  with  a  large  train 
of  artillery,  were  ranged  in  the  redoubts  which  covered 
it.  ^Notwithstanding  this,  Colonel  Brooke,  with  his  four 
thousand  men,  would  probably  have  succeeded  in  the 
night-attack  which  he  had  planned  against  it;  but  it  was 
found  that  the  enemy  had  so  blocked  up  the  entrance  to  the 
harbour,  by  sinking  ships  in  the  channel,  that  the  British 
squadron  was  unable  to  advance,  so  a»  to  support  the  mi- 
litary ;  and,  under  these  circumstances,  it  was  deemed 
prudent  to  desist  from  an  attack  on  the  town.  By  retiring 
leisurely,  it  was  hoped  that  the  enemy  might  have  been 
drawn  from  his  entrenchments.    On  the  14th  and  15th., 
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therefore,  the  troops  marched  gently  to  the  place  of  em- 
barkation; but  the  action  of  the  13th  had  afforded  the 
prudent  heroes  of  Baltimore  a  sufficient  lesson.  They 
did  not  think  proper  to  venture  beyond  their  redoubts; 
and  the  British  army,  taking  with  it  two  hundred  prisoners, 
re-embarked  without  the  smallest  molestation.  Thus,  ex- 
cepting the  accidental  death  of  General  Ross,  the  expe- 
dition against  Baltimore  appears  to  have  been  attended 
with  very  brilliant  success.  The  victory  of  the  13th  was 
most  honourable  to  our  arms.  It  was  obtained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  not  more  than  two  hundred  and  ninety  men  put 
hors  de  combat  on  our  side ;  whilst  the  enemy,  though 
strongly  entrenched,  lost  one  thousand.  He  was,  besides, 
compelled  to  sink  upwards  of  twenty  vessels  in  various 
parts  of  the  harbour,  to  remove  almost  the  whole  of  the 
private  property  out  of  the  town,  to  concentrate  his  mili-» 
tary  force  from  the  neighbouring  states,  to  burn  a  valuable 
rope-walk  and  several  public  buildings,  and  to  harass  and 
alarm  the  whole  surrounding  country. 

Besides  these  advantages  against  Washington  and  Balti- 
more, another  expedition  was  sent,  under  Captain  Gor- 
don, up  the  river  Potomack,  against  Alexandria:  he  made 
himself  master  of  this  populous  town,  after  having  com- 
pelled the  enemy  to  blow  up  Fort  Washington ;  but,  in 
descending  the  river,  his  men  were  exposed,  during  the 
space  of  twenty-three  days,  to  most  incredible  fatigue, 
while  the  squadron  was  incessantly  followed  by  harassing 
parties  on  shore. 

Soon  after  this  expedition  and  that  against  Baltimore 
were  terminated,  the  season  of  the  year  compelled  the 
British  commanders  to  abandon  the  plan  of  harassing  the 
coasts  of  the  United  States. 

The  subsequent  negotiations  between  the  British  and 
American  commissioners  at  Ghent  were  very  protracted, 
and,  at  last,  terminated  rather  unexpectedly  in  a  pacific 
manner.  What  brought  about  this  termination  is  not  well 
known :  probably,  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain,  the  want 
of  success,  even  after  reinforcements  had  been  sent  out 
from  the  peninsula ;  the  enormous  expense  of  sending 
out  troops  to  Canada,  and  keeping  them  there ;  the  criti- 
cal state  of  our  finances  ;  and  the  apprehension  that,  if  the 
war  were  not  speedily  terminated,  some  of  the  European 
powers  might  take  the  part  of  the  United  Stales,  espe- 
cially on  the  subject  of  maritime  rights.  On  the  side  of 
the  United  States,  their  government  were  disposed  to 
peace,  principally  on  account  of  the  unpopularity  of  the 
president,,  the  embarrassment  of  their  commerce  and  fi- 
nances, and  the  devastation  to  which  their  coasts  were  ex- 
posed. The  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  which  was  3ign 
ed  at  Ghent,  on  the  24th  of  December,  ratified  immedi- 
ately by  the  Prince  Regent,  and  transmitted  without  delay 
to  Washington,  for  the  ratification  of  the  president  were 
as  follow: 
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1.  All  discussion  of  our  maritime  rights  is  waved  on 
both  sides. — 1.  Mr.  Maddison  does  not  insist  on  our  giv- 
ing up  the  prizes  captured  in  retaliation  of  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees. — 3.  We  leave  our  Indian  allies  as  we  found 
them  in  1812. — 4.  We  give  up  all  our  conquests,  parti- 
cularly the  province  of  Maine,  of  which  our  commanders 
took  permanent  possession  by  a  solemn  proclamation,  and 
required  from  the  inhabitants  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  his 
majesty.  We  are,  however,  permitted  to  retain  the  islands 
in  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  which  were  ours  by  the  treaty  of 
1783. — 5.  Commissioners  are  to  be  appointed  on  both 
sides,  to  determine  whether  there  shall  be  any,  and  what, 
safe  and  practicable  communication  between  Quebec  and 
Upper  Canada,  together  with  all  other  disputed  questions 
of  territory. — (j.  We  are  to  be  allowed  the  exclusive  en- 
joyment of  the  right  of  fishing  on  our  own  coasts  at  New- 
foundland, and  of  trading  to  our  own  settlements  in  the 
East-Indies,  i 

During  the  discussion  of  a  projected  alteration  in  the 
torn-laws,  numerous  petitions  were  presented  to  parlia- 
ment, for  and  against  the  measure,  from  the  (jih  to  the 
10th  of  March,  1815;  and  much  tumult  was  excited  by  a 
lawless  banditti,  who  availed  themselves  of  the  popular 
aversion  to  a  measure,  the  consequences  of  which  could 
uot  be  foreseen,  and  therefore  excited  general  alarm. 

On  the  evening  of  the  (ith,  a  numerous  mctley 
group  of  persons  assembled  in  Palace-yard,  and  stopped 
all  the  carriages  of  the  members,  breaking  the  coach- 
glasses,  and  threatening  all  persons  who  supported  the 
obnoxious  bill.  It  seems  that  some  of  the  military  were 
in  attendance,  and  we  have  to  observe,  that  the  doors 
leading  to  the  House  of  Commons  were  closed  and 
guarded  by  constables,  who  refused  admission  to  all  per- 
sons whom  they  did  not  know:  but,  at  this  time,  the 
detachments  of  life-guards,  which  had  been  many  hours 
under  arms,  issued  forth,  by  order,  with  swords  drawn, 
and  soon  dispersed  the  mob,  though  not  without  some  in- 
sults. About  the  same  hour,  a  mob,  of  about  three  hun- 
dred, arrived  from  the  angle  towards  Oxford  Street,  in  Bed- 
ford Square,  and  proceeded  immediately  to  the  house  of 
the  lord-chancellor,  before  which  they  gave  three  cheers, 
and  then  commenced  their  work  of  destroying  the  windows, 
breaking  down  the  iron-railing,  and  hammering  the  pan- 
nels  of  the  doors  of  the  area  and  the  main  entrance,  with 
loud  cries  of  "No  Corn-Bill."  By  a  private  door  into 
the  gardens  of  the  British  Museum,  he  conducted  Lady 
Eldon  and  his  family  from  the  back  part  of  the  house, 
and  soon  returned  thence  w  ith  four  armed  soldiers  of  the 
guards.  It  was  not  until  he  found  the  further  mischievous 
designs  of  the  mob,  that  he  gave  orders  for  offensive  ope- 
rations ;  when  he  directed  them  to  charge  with  fixed  bay- 
onets, on  which  the  mob  fled  precipitately,  when  he 
seized  two  of  the  ringleaders  with  his  own  hands.  This 
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outrageous  attack  could  scarcely  be  considered  as  having 
any  reference  to  the  corn-bill,  as  it  was  not  then  before 
the  upper  house,  and  his  lordship  had  not  then  giveu  aDy 
opinion  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Meux's  house,  in  Russell 
Street,  who  was  no  party  to  the  corn-bill,  was  next  at- 
tacked, and  every  window  demolished ;  and  so  was  Earl 
Darnley's,  in  Berkeley  Square;  and  the  guards  only  ar- 
rived in  time  to  prevent  their  forcing  themselves  into  the 
house.  Every  window  in  Mr.  Yorke's  house,  in  Bruton 
Street,  was  broken  ;  but  they  were  prevented  from  entering 
the  premises.  Mr.  Robinson's  house,  in  Old  Burlington 
Street,  however,  was  a  marked  object  of  their  fur.v,  as 
the  person  who  had  presented  the  resolutions,  and  intro- 
duced the  bill;  into  which  they  broke  in  the  most  despe- 
rate way,  threw  out  the  furniture  from  the  windows,  which 
they  demolished,  and  were  only  dispersed  in  the  morning 
by  the  life-guards  ;  after  which  a  strong  guard  was  kept 
through  the  day  at  each  end,  to  keep  off  stragglers.  Lord 
Ellenborough's  house  in  St.  James's  Square  was  :;lso  as- 
sailed by  a  mob  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock,  and 
the  windows  on  the  ground-floor  were  destroyed. 

Tuesday  night  was  also  distinguished  by  a  renewal  of 
the  riots,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  when  they  again 
assailed  Mr.  Robinson's  house  with  stones,  on  which, 
being  now  furnished  with  soldiers,  they  first  fired  blank 
cartridges,  which  only  increased  the  insolence  of  the  mob; 
but,  on  firing  ball,  a  young  midshipman  was  killed,  and 
a  woman  badly  wounded.  Yet,  so  early  as  seven  o'clock, 
about  forty  or  fifty  persons  assembled  in  St.  James's  Square, 
and  broke  Lord  Castlereagh's  windows,  but  retired  on 
hearing  the  military  were  approaching;  and,  in  the  course 
of  the  night,  the  windows  of  Lord  Harewood's  and  Lord 
Lascelle's  houses,  in  Hanover  Square,  were  broken,  and 
other  damage  done ;  Lord  King's,  in  Wimpole  Street, 
Lord  Bathurst's,  in  Mansfield  Street,  and  Sir  William 
Rowley's,  and  the  windows  of  Mr.  Whitbread's  brew- 
house,  were  destroyed.  The  approach  of  cavalry  in  all 
directions  towards  the  metropolis,  during  the  day,  greatly 
favoured  the  inhabitants,  and  checked  the  riotous  proceed- 
ings of  the  mob;  and  ten  thousand  troops  were  ready  to 
act  on  the  shortest  notice.  The  court-yard  of  Carlton- 
House  was  supplied  with  six  pieces  of  artillery. 

Wednesday  evening  was,  nevertheless,  signalized  by 
a  numerous  mob  in  Palace  Yard,  as  a  rendezvous,  shout- 
ing out  "  No  Corn-Bill,"  and  thence  separating  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  town.  The  windows  of  many  obnox- 
ious persons  were  broken  by  the  different  parlies  in  various 
places;  but  Sir  Joseph  Banks's  house,  in  Soho  Square, 
unfortunately  sustained  the  greatest  injury,  as  it  was  mis- 
taken for  the  house  of  Mr.  Banks,  the  member  for  Corfe 
Castle.  From  this  time  the  tendency  to  rioting  declined, 
probably  through  fear  of  the  consequences  after  the  ar- 
rival of  so  many  of  the  military,  as  every  attempt  was 
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speedily  resisted  by  their  activity  in  every  direction,  though 
some  symptoms  were  manifested  both  on  Thursday  and 
Friday  evenings  to  create  disturbances 

After  the  corn-bill  had  been  carried  up  to  the  lords,  on 
the '13th,  as  a  measure  of  government,  the  first  reading 
was  moved  by  the  Earl  of  Liverpool;  on  the  loth,  it  was 
read  a  second  time,  after  a  division  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  against  seventeen ;  and,  on  the  17th,  it  passed 
a  committee  of  the  houses,  and  was  ordered  to  be  read  the 
third  time  on  the  20th,  which  it  was  accordingly,  and,  on 
the  23d,  received  the  royal  assent  by  commission.  • 

In  consequence  of  Buonaparte's  escape  from  the  island 
of  Elba,  and  his  return  to  France,  which  have  already 
been  narrated  in  their  proper  place,  the  following  message 
from  the  Prince  Regent  was  presented  to  both  houses  of 
parliament  on  the  22d  of  May  : — 

"  G.  P.  R. — The  Prince  Regent,  acting  in  the  name 
and  on  the  behalf  of  his  majesty,  thinks  it  right  to  inform 
the  house,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  events  which  have 
recently  occurred  in  France,  in  direct  contravention  of  the 
treaties  signed  at  Paris,  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  his 
royal  highness  has  thought  it  necessary,  in  concert  with 
his  majesty's  allies,  to  enter  into  such  engagements  against 
the  common  enemy,  as  may  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a 
system  which  experience  has  shewn  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  peace  and  security  of  Europe.  His  royal  high- 
ness has  ordered  copies  of  the  treaties  concluded  with  the 
allies  to  be  laid  before  the  house,  for  its  information  ;  and 
he  confidently  relies  upon  the  support  of  his  faithful  com- 
mons, to  enable  him  to  fulfil  the  stipulations  therein  con- 
tracted, and  to  take  such  steps,  in  conjunction  with  his 
allies,  as  may  be  indispensably  necessary  at  this  important 
crisis." 

The  following  day,  the  message  having  been  read  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  rose  to  take 
it  into  consideration.  His  lordship  divided  his  speech 
under  two  heads  :  "first,  as  to  the  right  of  going  to  war ; 
and,  secondly,  as  to  the  expediency  of  engaging  in  hostili- 
ties, should  war  be  just.  In  regard  to  the  first  head,  he 
observed,  that  the  allies,  before  they  entered  Paris,  de- 
clared, by  proclamation,  their  determination  not  to  nego- 
tiate with  Buonaparte.  Upon  that  foundation  his  resig- 
nation of  the  sovereign  authority  proceeded — upon  that 
foundation,  the  assembled  representatives  of  the  nation 
pronounced  his  forfeiture — upon  that  foundation  the  act 
of  forfeiture  was  declared ; — and,  in  the  whole  course  of 
the  transactions  at  that  period,  the  same  stipulation,  that 
Buonaparte  was  to  be  no  longer  at  the  head  of  the  French 
government,  was  either  expressly  stated  or  clearly  implied ; 
and  under  the  belief  that  the  government  of  France  was 
to  be  administered  by  some  other  person,  terms  were 
granted,  and  securities  dispensed  with,  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  insisted  upon.    His  return  to  France,  and 
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his  resumption  of  the  sovereign  power,  was  a  tlear  and 
fundamental  violation  of  the  whole  of  the  treaty.  The 
pretences  urged  by  him  were  futile ;  for,  at  the  moment 
when  he  signed  the  treaty,  he  no  doubt  contemplated  vio- 
lating it.  It  must  be  remarked,  that  he  had  never  made 
any  complaint  to  the  allies  of  non-observance  of  the 
treaty,  nor  afforded  them  any  opportunity  to  render  him 
redress.  This  conduct,  he  contended,  gave  us  the  right 
of  going  to  war. 

With  regard  to  the  second  head,  as  to  the  expediency 
of  commencing  hostilities,  his  lordship  argued,  that  the 
past  conduct  of  Buonaparte  had  exhibited  so  much  am- 
bition and  perfidy,  that  the  principal  powers  of  Europe 
were  united  by  a  conviction  that  no  peace  could  be  main- 
tained with  him  ;  and  that  refraining  from  immediate  hos- 
tilities would  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  consolidating 
the  power  which  he  had  usurped,  and  increasing  his  mi- 
litary means,  and  would  enable  him  to  attack  and  over- 
whelm them  individually.  No  other  alternative,  his  lord- 
ship observed,  remained,  but  war  or  armed  peace,  which 
latter  was  almost  equivalent  to  war  in  point  of  expense, 
and  would  leave  the  country  in  a  feverish  state  of  anxiety 
as  to  defence.  It  was  true  that  this  might  be  preferable, 
if  the  powers  were  not  prepared  for  the  contest.  But 
now,  when  our  allies  were  all  prepared,  it  was  right  to 
seize  the  moment  to  strike,  when  the  blow  could  be  struck 
with  effect.  They  had  now  the  means  of  success ;  but  if 
the  opportunity  were  foregone,  when  was  it  likely  that  it 
would  arise  again  ?  He  would  look  next  to  the  question 
of  economy.  And  here  it  could  not  be  denied,  that  a 
state  of  peace  was  of  particular  importance  to  the  finances 
of  the  country;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  at 
some  times  a  pusillanimous  economy  was  the  greatest 
extravagance  in  the  end.  If  we  went  to  war  now,  we 
might  hope  to  bring  it  to  a  happy  and  a  speedy  issue;  but 
if  we  began  with  all  the  heavy  expenses  of  an  armed  peace, 
soon  to  terminate  in  a  defensive  war,  we  should  repent  of 
the  policy  pursued.  His  lordship  declared,  that  it  had 
never  been  the  intention  of  ministers  to  goad  the  allies  into 
warlike  efforts  :  on  the  contrary,  they  had  been  anxious 
that  the  allies  should  reconsider  their  opinions,  and  the 
declarations  they  had  issued,  according  to  the  new  cir- 
cumstances that  arose.  Their  unanimous  conviction  was 
indispensably  necessary.  They  wished  not  to  see  France 
abandoned  to  the  ravages  of  war,  her  provinces  or  her  re- 
sources curtailed,  but  only  such  a  government  existing 
in  that  country  as  would  afford  security  to  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope. In  this  view,  he  thought  it  would  be  generally  ad- 
mitted, that  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.  to  his  throne 
was  an  object  dear  to  the  heart,  not  only  from  feelings  of 
sympathy,  but  from  a  principle  of  general  expediency. 
He  could  state  it  as  the  conviction  of  his  mind,  founded 
on  the  fullest  inquiry,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
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of  France  desired  the  return  of  the  king.  With  that  opi- 
nion of  the  state  of  public  sentiment  in  that  country,  and 
looking  to  what  was  best  for  the  general  security  and  re- 
pose of  Europe,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  avow  his  anxious 
wish  for  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.  to  his  throne. 
It  was  true,  we  had  no  right  to  dictate  to  an  independent 
country  what  its  government  should  be,  or  who  should  be 
its  head  ;  but  we  had  a  right  to  interfere  and  say,  that 
France  shall  not  have  a  government  which  threatens  the 
repose,  the  security,  and  the  very  existence  of  surround- 
ing nations;  still  more,  when  the  allies  had  already  given, 
and  France  had  received,  conditions  of  peace  more  fa- 
vourable than  the  former  would  have  given,  or  the  latter 
received,  had  the  existence  of  such  a  government  been 
prolonged.  The  noble  lord  concluded  by  moving  an  ad- 
dress in  answer  to  the  Prince  Regent's  message,  assuring 
his  royal  highness  of  their  cordial  support  in  all  the  mea- 
sures he  might  deem  necessary  against  the  common  enemy. 

Karl  Grey  said,  as  to  the  alleged  violation  of  the  treaty 
of  Foutainbleau  by  Buonaparte,  it  had  been  allowed  that 
such  breaches  were  committed  by  the  allies  as  would  jus- 
tify his  conduct.    It  had  been  held  by  ?I1  writers  on  the 
law  of  nations,  that  one  condition  violated,  abrogates  an 
entire  treaty.    So  it  was  with  Buonaparte ;  and  as  such 
lit;  was  justilied  in  attempting  to  regain  his  authority.  He 
next  adverted  to  the  character  of  the  war,  and  remarked 
on  the  tendency  of  the  declaration  of  the  17th  of  March, 
and  begged  their  lordships  to  consider  to  what  an  alterna- 
tive they  would  reduce  the  country,  when  they  exasperated 
a  man  of  Buonaparte's  talents,  at  the  head  of  so  power- 
ful a  country  as  France,  and  agitated  by  such  bad  passions 
as  are  imputed  to  him  ;  and  what  hope  would  this  country 
have,  if  conquered,  to  receive  favourable  terms?  The 
noble  lord  (Liverpool  >  had  spoken  conlidenlly  of  success, 
and  grounded  Ins  hopes  on  the  disturbed  state  of  France. 
But  did  the  noble  lord  consider  the  sources  from  whence 
the  account  of  these  disturbances  came  :  they  all  came 
through  inteiested  channels,  and  at  the  very  best  were  but 
of  a  doubtful  nature.  The  noble  lord  then  adverted  to  the 
system  which  had  been  adopted  by  Buonaparte  of  arming 
the  population  of  France,  and  said,  that  this  was  the 
strongest  proof  that  could  be  given  of  the  opinion  which 
Buonaparte  could  declare  of  his  confidence  in  the  people. 
He  then  proceeded  to  take  a  review  of  the  comparative 
force  of  die  allies  at  the  latter  end  of  the  last  campaign, 
and  of  that  commanded  bv  Buonaparte,  and  contended 
that  the  allies  could  not  entor  into  the  contest  with  the 
same  prospects  of  advantage  as  last  year.    He  submitted 
thai  Buonaparte,  in  the  course  of  his  confinement,  had 
had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  consequences  of  his 
own  inordinate  ambition,  of  appreciating  the  wisdom  of 
adopting  a  different  line  of  policy,   and  of  abandoning 
those  eirors  for  which  ho  had  already  paid  so  dear.  The 
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noble  lord  concluded  by  moving  an  amendment  to  the  ad- 
dress, assuring  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent, 
that  they  cordially  agreed  to  support  him,  in  conjunction 
with  his  allies,  in  any  measures  likely  to  secure  the  inde- 
pendence of  Europe;  but  they  did  not  think  it  justifiable 
to  enter  into  a  war  against  any  person  the  French  nation 
might  think  proper  to  place  at  the  head  of  its  government. 

Earl  Balhr.rst  contended,  that  U;e  noble  earl  (Grey) 
was  mistaken  in  his  calculation  of  the  piesent  forces  of 
the  allies.  The  Austrian,  Prussian,  and  Russian  armies, 
now  marching  down  to  the  frontiers  of  France,  were  larger 
than  last  year.  He  argued  that  the  commonwealth  of  Eu- 
rope had  a  right  to  interfere  as  to  the  form  of  any  govern- 
ment which  seemed  to  endanger  the  peace  and  safety  of 
the  other  powers.  There  appeared  to  hitii  to  be  no  other 
security  for  the  peace  of  Europe,  but  the  destruction  ot 
Buonaparte's  government. 

Lord  Greuvilie  considered  that  the  person  now  at  the 
head  of  the  French  government  was  justly  described  in 
the  message  as  being  the  common  enemy  of  Europe.  If 
he  (ljord  G.)  had  been  in  a  situation  to  have  advised  the 
regent,  from  what  he  now  knew,  he  could  have  had  no  he- 
sitation in  advising  this  war;  and  therefore  he  thought  the 
house  should  support  ministers  in  immediate  and  deter- 
mined war.  But  lie  trusted  that  those  whose  fates  were 
united  with  ours,  would  go  to  the  contest  with  as  steady 
an  opinion  of  its  necessity  as  we  were  impressed  with. 
He  considered  this  war  unavoidable,  or,  if  not,  only  for  a 
short  time,  and  therefore  he  thought  it  mors  likely  to  be 
successful  to  enter  into  it  at  once.  He  thought  the  allies 
last  yeai  wasted  too  much  time  in  fruitless  attempts  at  ne- 
gotiation with  a  man  whom  experience  has  proved  it  im- 
possible to  negotiate  with,  in  a  hope  of  his  keeping  the 
treaty  inviolate.  We  ought  not  then  to  violate  our  con- 
tracts entered  into  with  Europe  by  the  treaty  of  Parrs.  It 
was  impossible  to  doubt  but  that  Buonaparte  and  his  fa- 
mily were  excluded  from  the  government  of  France  by  the 
treaty  of  Fontainbleau ;  and  surely  it  was  not  lawful  for 
France  now  to  break  that  bargain,  and  to  tell  us  we  might 
keep  all  that  we  had  got  by  it.  The  moment  that  bar- 
gain was  violated  by  France,  that  moment  we  had  a  just 
cause  of  war  with  her.  Was  it  to  France,  and  to  France 
alone,  that  the  powers  of  Europe  were  to  say,  "  You  are 
not  to  be  considered  as  bound  by  your  treaties  as  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  are  V  He  considered  that  the  paper 
called,  unblr.shingly,  by  Caulincourt,  a  proposition  for 
peace,  was  the  most  insulting  he  had  ever  met  with  in  the 
annals  of  diplomacy.  The  answer  should  have  been, 
"  You  have  broken  yoar  treaty  made  when  you  could  not 
else  have  avoided  destruction  ;  and,  therefore,  no  treaty 
can  now  be  made  with  you."  If  we  failed  in  observing 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  it  would  be  a  direct 
breach  of  treaty  towards  our  allies.    There  was  no  secu- 
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rity  against  the  aggression  of  France  and  Buonaparte, 
under  the  seal  of  treaties.  Let  them  show  him  one  coun- 
try in  Europe  that  had  sought  security  in  a  peace  with 
Buonaparte,  and  that  had  not  found  its  evils  aggravated 
when  that  treaty  came  to  be  put  in  force.  When  the  very 
existence  of  his  own  country  was  depending,  he  could 
only  trust  to  certainties;  for  the  return  of  Buonaparte 
shewed  more  strongly  his  inordinate  and  unconquerable 
ambition  than  any  former  act  of  his  life.  No  step  had 
been  taken  in  his  favour  by  any  but  the  soldiery  of  France; 
and  the  very  cause  that  discontented  then)  with  Louis 
XVIII.  was,  because  he  kept  his  treaties  of  peace  with 
his  neighbours.  For  that  crime,  and  for  that  alone,  he  was 
deposed  by  them;  if  (as  they  thought  it)  it  was  a  crime 
to  keep  good  faith.  No  other  crime  could  they  allege 
against  him.  He  concluded  by  supporting  the  original 
address. 

The  division  was  then  loudly  called  for;  and  Earl 
Grey's  amendment  was  negatived  by  one  hundred  and 
fifty-six  to  forty-four. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  George  Cavendish 
moved  an  amendment  to  the  address,  declaring  it  to  be  un- 
just and  unwise  to  commence  a  war  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  excluding  an  individual  from  the  government  of  a  coun- 
try :  as  it  left  us  no  alternative  between  the  total  destruc- 
tion of'  that  government  and  the  disgrace  of  being  at  last 
compelled  to  treat  with  it  in  the  event  of  failure.  This 
amendment,  however,  was  negatived  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  voices,  and  the 
original  address  was  carried. 

The  war  which  now  commenced  under  the  sanction  of 
the  imperial  parliament,  was  soon  brought  to  a  triumphant 
close,  by  the  splendid  victory  of  Waterloo,  the  second  ab- 
dication of  the  Corsican,  the  surrender  of  Paris  to  the 
allies,  and  the  return  of  Louis  XVIII.  to  the  palace  of 
his  ancestors ;  all  of  which  having  been  fully  related  in 
our  history  of  France,  need  not  be  repeated  iir  this  place. 
It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  however,  that  public  rejoic- 
ings took  place  on  the  occasion,  and  a  subscription  for 
the  relief  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  heroes  who  fell 
at  Waterloo  was  opened  in  the  metropolis  with  unprece- 
dented success. 

On  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  August,  an  official  bulletin 
was  published  in  Londou,  announcing  the  capture  of 
Candy,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  by  the  forces 
under  Lieutenant-general  Sir  R.  Brovvnrigg,  The  bulletin 
relates,  that,  "  On  the  1st  of  February,  after  overcoming 
great  difficulties,  (principally  in  provisioning,)  the  troops 
of  the  first  and  second  divisions,  under  the  command  of 
Major  Hook  and  Lieutenant-colonel  O'Connel,  reached 
the  foot  of  the  Balain  mountains,  on  the  great  road  lead- 
ing to  the  city  of  Candy.  The  post  commanding  the  pass 
through  the  mountains  was  taken  on  the  2d,  after  a  trifling 
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opposition;  and,  on  the  3d,  a  fort,  still  further  in  ad- 
vance, was  taken  possession  of  by  the  first  division,  with- 
out loss.  On  the  10th,  the  army  again  moved  forward, 
and  reached  the  great  river  of  Muhavilliganga,  three  miles 
distant  from  Candy,  when  it  was  first  learned  that  the  king 
and  his  adherents  had  abandoned  his  capital,  and  the  de- 
fences which  had  been  erected  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
the  river.  On  the  18th,  Sir  R.  Brownrigg  joined  the  ad- 
vance of  the  army,  and  on  the  following  day  entered  the 
city  of  Candy,  and  fixed  his  head-quarters  in  the  palace. 
This  achievement  is  important,  as  it  completes  the  con- 
quest of  Ceylon,  of  which  the  kingdom  of  Caady  was 
about  one  fourth  part.  Not  a  single  life  was  sacrificed  in 
the  attainment  of  this  important  object,  on  the  part  of  the 
British. 

The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  with  France,  which,  from 
a  variety  of  causes,  had  been  long  delayed,  was  at  length 
formally  signed  on  the  part  of  Louis  XVIII.  by  the  Duke 
of  Richelieu,  on  the  part  of  the  allies  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  majesty  by 
Lord  Castlereagh,  all  the  parties  being  duly  authorised, 
on  the  20th  of  November.  It  consists  of  twelve  articles, 
and  re-establishes  peace  on  the  principle  of  securing  to 
the  allies  proper  indemnities  for  the  past,  and  solid  gua- 
rantees for  the  future  :  which  indemnities  were  to  be  partly 
territorial  and  partly  pecuniary,  from  a  conviction  that 
they  could  not  wholly  consist  in  either  singly,  without  in- 
juring the  essential  interests  of  France  in  one  way  or  the 
other. 

The  allied  troops  are  to  occupy  eighteen  fortresses, 
which  are  named,  within  the  frontiers  on  the  north  of 
Lorraine,  Champagne,  and  part  of  Hainault,  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  five  years,  and  by  an  army  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  ?. 
general  to  be  nominated  by  the  allied  powers  ;  uhich  army 
is  to  be  maintained  by  France  m  the  manner  to  be  stated 
in  a  special  convention,  to  be  of  equal  authority  with  the 
treaty.  Provision  is  made  for  an  earlier  termination,  if, 
at  the  end  of  three  years,  the  allies  shall  be  satisfied  that 
these  precautions  are  no  longer  necessary,  in  any  part  of 
the  last  two  years. 

The  18th  of  January,  1816,  being  the  day  appointed 
for  a  general  thanksgiving,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
a  grand  full-dress  parade  of  the  guards  took  place  in  St. 
James's  Park,  for  the  purpose  of  solemnly  depositing  the 
two  eagles  taken  at  Waterloo  in  Whitehall  chapel.  The 
Duke  of  York,  a  great  number  of  military  officers,  and 
au  immense  assemblage  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  were 
present ;  and  on  the  eagles  being  brought  out,  they  were 
hailed  by  loud  acclamations.  The  eagles  were  then  placed 
in  the  centre  of  a  guard  of  honour,  composed  of  grenadier- 
guards,  and  marched  off  to  the  chapel,  where  they  were 
deposited  with  due  honours.    The  three  regiments  of 
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guards  w°  -  ~..  ^aiaoe  so  early  as  seven  o'clock,  and 
at  nine  were  inspected  by  the  commander-in-chief,  and 
the  Dukes  of  Kent  and  Gloucester.  The  procession  to 
the  chapel  was  very  grand.  The  band  of  the  fust  regi- 
ment of  guards  led  the  van ;  then  came  on  foot  a  detach- 
ment of  the  life-guards  who  were  present  at  \\  aterloo. 
The  eagles  were  borne  by  two  Serjeants  of  the  first  and  se- 
cond regiments.  The  three  regiments  of  guards  followed 
in  succession. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  parliament  was  opened  by 
commission,  when  the  lord-chancellor  read  the  prince- 
regent's  speech,  which  commenced,  as  usual,  with  an 
expression  of  regret  for  his  majesty's  continued  indispo- 
sition. It  referred  to  the  treaties  and  conventions  between 
the  allied  powers  and  France  to  maintain  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  the  precautionary  measures  deemed  necessary 
to  preserve  it.  The  conclusion  of  the  commercial  treaty 
with  America  is  stated  •  and  the  operations  in  Ceylon  and 
in  India  are  alluded  to,  3s  having  happily  terminated.  In 
the  observations  made  by  different  peers  in  the  upper 
house,  it  was  allowed  that  the  speech  was  temperately  and 
judiciously  worded;  and  such  was  the  cordiality  of  the 
noble  lords,  that  the  motion  for  the  usual  address  was 
carried  unanimously.  There  was  a  similar  feeling  in  a 
great  part  of  the  members  of  the  lower  house,  which, 
from  an  anticipation  of  a  partial  opposition,  was  more  fully 
stated  by  Sir  Thomas  Ackland  and  Mr.  P.  Methuen,  the 
mover  and  seconder  of  the  addr  ess;  but  the  opposition- 
members  availed  themselves  of  the  depressed  condition  of 
the  agricultural  interest;  and  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, in  reply  to  Lord  John  Kussel,  refuted  the  idea 
of  having  procrastinated  the  meeting  of  pailiament,  as  the 
ratifications  of  the  treaty  of  peace  had  not  been  ex- 
changed more  than  ten  days;  and  he  added,  that  ministers 
were  desirous  of  continuing  the  income-tax  another  year, 
on  the  modified  scale  of  live  per  cent.  On  the  divisiou, 
ninety  votes  were  given  for  the  address,  and  twenty-three 
only  for  the  amendment.  Some  observations  passed  in 
the  lower  house  on  the  5th,  on  Lord  Castlereagh's  motion 
for  an  address  to  the  prince-regent  on  the  propriety  of 
erecting  a  national  monument  to  commemorate  the  splen- 
did achievements  of  the  British  navy ;  they  chiefly  related 
to  the  number  of  the  heroes  to  be  commemorated;  but 
the  motion,  on  a  general  principle,  passed  unanimously. 
On  the  12th,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  in  a  com- 
mittee of  supply,  gave  an  outline  of  the  revenue,  shewing 
that,  up  to  the  5th  of  January,  18 1 G,  the  increase  upon  the 
year  preceding  somewhat  exceeded  a  million;  that  twenty- 
one  millions  of  unfunded  debt  had  been  discharged,  and 
that  nearly  forty-eight  millions  still  remained.  On  the 
14th,  in  the  lower  house,  a  motion  was  made  for  thirty- 
three  thousand  men  for  the  navy,  including  nine  thousand 
marines,  and  agreed  to  :  a  means  of  relief  to  the  court  of 
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Chancery  was  referred  to  a  committee,  where  thirty  mil- 
lions of  property  remained  undecided;  and  an  issue  of 
eleven  millions  of  e.xchequer-bills,  to  replace  those  out- 
standing, was  agreed  to. 

On  the  19th,  the  treaties  with  the  continental  powers 
came  under  discussion  in  the  upper  house;  when  the  Earl 
of  Liverpool  took  a  view  of  the  general  state  of  affairs, 
and  then  moved  the  usual  address  of  approbation  ;  to  which 
Lord  Grenville  moved  au  amendment,  purporting  that 
care  should  have  been  taken  to  provide  for  the  reduction 
of  the  several  military  establishments,  and  was  supported 
by  Lord  Holland,  who  signed  a  protest,  after  the  address 
had  been  carried  by  one  hundred  and  four  against  forty. 
On  the  same  day  they  were  also  discussed  in  the  lower 
house,  when  Lord  Castlereagh  stated  the  situation  of  con- 
tinental affairs  dm  ing  the  war,  and  since  its  termination, 
and  an  amendment  was  moved  by  Lord  Milton  ;  and,  after 
two  days'  debate,  the  address  was  carried  by  one  hundred 
and  four  against  forty.  The  army-estimates  came  under 
discussion  on  the  26th,  and  the  debates  were  kept  up  to 
the  28th;  but  a  committee  was  finally  voted  by  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-one  against  one  hundred  and  twenty-one. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  Mr.  Western  presented  a  lu- 
minous display  of  the  state  of  the  agricultural  interest,  and 
the  causes  of  distress,  and  concluded  with  making  several 
propositions,  which  he  was  desirous  of  submitting  to  a 
committee  on  the  subject ;  after  which,  he  moved  to  refer 
it  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  on  the  19th,  which 
was  unanimously  agreed  to.  The  tables  of  both  houses 
continued  to  be  loaded  with  petitions  against,  the  pro- 
perty-tax ;  and  much  discussion  ensued  on  the  condition 
of  agriculturists,  the  distressed  state  of  w  hich  w  as  justly 
attiibuted  to  the  diminution  of  demand  for  the  navy  and 
army,  but  more  particularly  to  alarge  importation  in  1814, 
by  which  foieiguers  obtained  a  considerable  supply  of  our 
money  ;  though  doubts  w  ere  strongly  expressed  by  Earl 
Bathurst,  on  the  12th,  whether  the  country,  with  all  the 
improvements  of  cultivation,  produced  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  meet  the  demand  ;  and,  in  that  case,  the  existing  dis- 
tress could  only  be  removed  by  an  increase  of  price,  until 
the  supply  and  the  demand  should  be  equalized  by  a  fur- 
ther increased  cultivation. 

On  the  14th,  messages  were  sent  to  both  houses  on  the 
subject  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  being  married  to  George 
Frederic  Leopold,  Prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  to  which 
suitable  addresses  were  returned;  and,  on  the  15th,  the 
commons  agreed  to  sixty  thousand  pounds  a  year,  of 
which  her  royal  highness  w  as  to  have  ten  thousand  pounds 
for  her  privy]  purse ;  and,  should  he  survive,  the  annual 
grant  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  was  to  be  continued.  The 
sum  of  sixty  thousand  pounds  was  also  agreed  to  as  their 
first  provision.  The  ISth  was  distinguished  by  a  rejec- 
tion of  the  proposed  modification  of  the  property-tax 
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for  two  years,  from  ten  to  five  per  cent.,  and  other  regu- 
lations, by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  against 
two  hundred  and  one ;  and,  on  the  28th,  a  bill  received 
the  royal  assent,  after  a  quick  passage  through  both 
houses,  to  permit  the  naturalization  of  Prince  Leopold, 
who,  on  the  2d  of  May,  was  united  to  the  illustrious 
daughter  of  the  Prince  Regent. 

On  the  23d  of  July,  the  Princess  Mary  was  married  to 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

In  consequence  of  the  depredations  of  the  Algerine 
corsairs,  and  the  cruel  conduct  of  the  government  towards 
Christian  slaves  in  its  possession,  an  expedition  was  sent 
out  from  England  against  Algiers  ;  the  result  of  which 
will  appear  in  the  following  interesting  despatch  from 
Lord  Exmouth  : — 

"Algiers  Bay,  August  28. 

"  Sir — In  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  long  life  of  public 
service,  no  circumstance  has  ever  produced  on  my  mind 
such  impressions  of  gratitude  and  joy  as  the  event  of  yes- 
terday. To  have  been  one  of  the  humble  instruments,  in 
the  hands  of  Divine  Providence,  for  bringing  to  reason  a 
ferocious  government,  and  destroying  for  ever  the  insuf- 
ferable and  horrid  system  of  Christian  slavery,  can  never 
cease  to  be  a  source  of  delight  and  heart-felt  comfort  to 
every  individual  happy  enough  to  be  employed  in  it.  I 
may,  I  hope,  be  permitted,  under  such  impressions,  to 
offei  my  sincere  congratulations  to  their  lordships  on  the 
complete  success  which  attended  the  gallant  efforts  of  his 
majesty's  fleet  in  their  attack  upon  Algiers  of  yesterday  ; 
and  the  happy  result  produced  from  it  on  this  day,  by  the 
signature  of  peace.  Thus  has  a  provoked  war  of  two 
days'  existence  been  attended  by  a  complete  victory,  and 
closed  by  a  renewed  peace  for  England  and  her  ally,  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands,  on  conditions  dictated  by  the 
firmness  and  wisdom  of  his  majesty's  government,  and 
commanded  by  the  vigour  of  their  measures. 

"  My  thanks  are  justly  due  for  the  honourable  con- 
fidence his  majesty's  ministers  have  been  pleased  to  re- 
pose on  my  zeal  on  this  highly  important  occasion.  The 
means  were  by  them  made  adequate  to  my  own  wishes,  and 
the  rapidity  of  their  measures  speak  for  themselves.  Not 
more  than  an  hundred  days  since,  1  left  Algiers  with  the 
British  fleet,  unsuspicious  and  ignorant  of  the  atrocities 
which  had  been  committed  at  Bona ;  that  fleet,  on  its  ar- 
rival in  England,  was  necessarily  disbanded,  and  another, 
with  proportionate  resources,  created  and  equipped  ;  and, 
although  impeded  in  its  progress  by  calms  and  adverse 
winds,  has  poured  the  vengeance  of  an  insulted  nation,  in 
chastising  the  cruelties  of  a  ferocious  government,  with  a 
promptitude  beyond  exa-mple,  and  highly  honourable  to 
the  national  character,  eager  to  resent  oppression  or  cru- 
elty, whenever  practised  upon  those  under  their  protec- 
tion. Would  to  God  that  in  the  attainment  of  this  object  I 
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had  not  deeply  to  lament  the  severe  loss  of  so  many  gal- 
lant officers  and  men:  they  have  profusely  bled  in  a  con- 
test which  has  been  peculiarly  marked  by  proofs  of  such 
devoted  heroism  as  would  rouse  every  noble  feeling,  did  1 
dare  indulge  in  relating  them. 

"  Their  lordships  will  already  have  been  informed,  by  his 
majesty's  sloop  Jasper,  of  my  proceedings  up  to  the  14th 
instant, on  which  day  I  broke  ground  from  Gibraltar,  after 
a  vexatious  detention,  by  a  foul  wind,  of  four  days.  The 
fleet,  complete  in  all  its  points,  with  the  addition  of  five 
gun-boats  fitted  at  Gibraltar,  departed  in  the  highest  spi- 
rits, and  with  the  most  favourable  prospect  of  reaching 
the  port  of  their  destination  in  three  days;  but  an  adverse 
wind  destroyed  the  expectation  of  an  early  arrival,  which 
was  the  more  anxiously  looked  for  by  myself,  in  conse- 
quence of  hearing,  the  day  I  sailed  from  Gibraltar,  that  a 
large  army  had  been  assembled,  and  that  very  considerable 
additional  works  were  throwing  up,  not  only  on  both  flanks 
of  the  city,  but  also  immediately  about  the  entrance  of  the 
Mole  :  from  this  I  was  apprehensive  that  my  intention  of 
making  that  point  my  principal  object  of  attack  had  been 
discovered  to  the  Dey  by  the  same  means  he  had  heard  of 
the  expedition.  This  intelligence  was,  on  the  following 
night,  confirmed  by  the  Prometheus,  which  I  had  des- 
patched to  Algiers  some  time  before,  to  endeavour  to  get 
away  the  consul.  Captain  Dash  wood  had  with  difficulty 
succeeded  in  bringing  away,  disguised  in  midshipman's 
uniform,  his  wife  and  daughter,  leaving  a  boat  to  bring 
off  their  infant  child,  coming  down  in  a  basket  with  the 
surgeon,  who  thought  he  had  composed  it,  but  it  unhap- 
pily cried  in  the  gate-way ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  sur- 
geon, three  midshipmen,  in  all  eighteen  persons,  were 
seized  and  confined  as  slaves  in  the  usual  dungeons.  The 
child  was  sent  off  next  morning  by  the  Dey,  and,  as  a  so- 
litary instance  of  his  humanity,  it  ought  to  be  recorded  by 
me.  Captain  Dashwood  further  confirmed,  that  about 
forty  thousand  men  had  been  brought  down  from  the  in- 
terior, and  all  the  Janissaries  called  in  from  distant  garri- 
sons, and  that  they  were  indefatigably  employed  in  their 
batteries,  gun-boats,  &c,  and  every  where  strengthening 
the  sea-defence.  The  Dey  informed  Captain  Dashwood, 
he  knew  perfectly  well  the  armament  was  destined  for 
Algiers,  and  asked  him  if  it  were  true ;  he  replied,  if  he 
had  such  information,  he  knew  as  much  as  he  did,  and 
probably  from  the  same  source — the  public  prints.  The 
ships  were  all  in  port,  and  between  forty  and  fifty  gun 
and  mortar  boats  ready,  with  several  more  in  forward  re- 
pair. The  Dey  had  closely  confined  the  consul,  and  re- 
fused either  to  give  him  up,  or  promise  his  personal 
safety  ;  nor  would  he  hear  a  word  respecting  the  officers 
and  men  seized  in  the  boats  of  the  Prometheus.  - 

"  From  the  continuance  of  adverse  winds  and  calms, 
the  land  to  the  westward  of  Algiers  was  not  made  before 
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the  2{>th,  aud  the  next  morning  at  day-break  the  fleet  was 
advanced  in  sight  of  the  city,  though  not  so  near  as  I  had 
intended.  As  the  ships  were  becalmed,  I  embraced  this 
opportunity  of  despatching  a  boat,  under  cover  of  the 
Severn,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  the  demands  1  had 
to  make,  in  the  name  of  his  Royal  Ilighistss  the  Prince 
Regent,  on  the  Dey  of  Algiers;  directing  the  officer  to 
wait  two  or  three  hours  for  the  Dey's  answer,  at  which 
time,  if  no  reply  was  sent,  he  was  to  return  to  the  flag- 
ship :  he  was  met  near  the  Mole  by  the  captain  of  the 
port,  who,  on  being  told  the  answer  was  expected  in  one 
hour,  replied,  that  it  was  impossible.  The  officer  then 
said  he  would  wait  two  or  three  hours  :  he  then  observed, 
two  hours  was  quite  sufficient.  The  fleet  at  this  time,  by 
the  springing  up  of  the  sea-breeze,  had  reached  the  bay, 
and  were  preparing  the  boats  aud  flotilla  for  service,  until 
near  two  o'clock,  wheu,  observing  my  officer  was  return- 
ing with  the  signal  fl)ing  that  no  answer  had  been  received, 
after  a  delay  of  upwards  of  three  hours,  I  instantly  made 
a  signal  to  know  if  the  ships  were  all  ready,  which,  being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  Queen  Charlotte  bore  up, 
followed  up  by  the  fleet,  for  their  appointed  stations;  the 
flag,  leading  in  the  prescribed  order,  was  anchored  in  the 
entrance  of  the  Mole,  at  about  fifty  yards  distance. 

"  At  this  moment  not  a  gun  had  been  tired,  and  I  be- 
gan to  suspect  a  full  compliance  with  the  terms  which  had 
been  so  many  hours  in  their  hands.  At  this  period  of  pro- 
found silence,  a  shot  was  fired  at  us  from  the  Mole,  and 
two  at  the  ships  to  the  northward  then  following:  this  wan 
promptly  returned  by  the  Queen  Charlotte,  who  was  then 
lashing  to  the  main-mast  of  a  brig,  fast  to  the  shore  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Mole,  and  which  we  had  steered  for,  as  the 
guide  to  our  position.  Thus  commenced  a  fire,  as  ani- 
mated and  well  supported  as,  I  believe,  was  ever  witness- 
ed, from  a  quarter  before  three  until  nine,  without  inter- 
mission, and  whic  h  did  not  cease  altogether  until  halt-past 
eleven.  The  ships  immediately  follow  ing  me  were  admi- 
rably and  coolly  taking  their  stations,  w  ith  a  precision  even 
beyond  my  most  sanguine  hope  ;  and  never  did  the  British 
flag  receive,  on  any  occasion,  more  zealous  and  honour- 
able support.  To  look  further  on  the  line  than  immedi- 
ately round  me  was  perfectly  impossible;  but  so  well 
grounded  was  my  confidence  in  the  gallant  officers  1  had 
the  honour  to  command,  that  my  mind  was  left  perfectly 
free  to  attend  on  other  objects ;  and  I  knew  them  in  their 
stations  only  by  the  destructive  effect  of  their  fire  upon  the 
walls  and  batteries  to  which  they  were  opposed.  1  had, 
about  this  time,  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Vice-admiral  Van 
Capellan's  flag  in  the  station  I  had  assigned  to  him,  and 
soon  after,  at  intervals,  the  remainder  of  his  frigates,  keep- 
ing up  a  well-supported  fire  on  the  flanking  batteries  he 
had  offered  to  cover  us  from ;  as  it  had  not  been  in  my 

f  wer  'or  want  of  room,  to  bring  him  in  the  front  of  the 
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Mole.  About  sun-set,  I  received  a  message  from  Rear- 
admiral  Milne,  conveying  to  me  the  severe  loss  the  Im- 
pregnable was  sustaining,  having  then  one  hundred  and 
fifty  killed  and  wounded,  and  requesting  I  would,  if  pos- 
sible, send  him  a  frigate  to  divert  some  of  the  fire  he  was 
under.  The  Glasgow,  near  me,  immediately  weighed, 
but  the  wind  had  been  driven  away  by  the  cannonade,  and 
she  was  obliged  to  anchor  again,  having  obtained  rather  a 
better  position  than  before.  I  had  at  this  lime  sent  orders 
to  the  explosion-vessel,  under  the  charge  of  Lieutenant 
Fleming  and  Mr.  Parker,  by  Captain  Reade,  of  the  en- 
gineers, to  bring  her  into  the  Mole;  but  the  rear-admiral 
having  diought  she  would  do  him  essential  service  if  ex- 
ploded under  the  battery  in  his  front,  I  sent  orders  to  this 
vessel  to  that  effect,  which  were  executed.  1  desired  aJbo 
the  rear-admiral  might  be  informed,  that  many  of  the  ships 
beiug  now  in  flames,  and  certain  of  the  destruction  of  the 
whole,  I  considered  I  had  executed  the  most  important 
part  of  my  instructions,  aud  should  make  every  prepara- 
tion for  withdrawing  die  ships,  and  desired  he  would  do 
so  as  soon  as  possible  with  hrs  division.  There  were  aw- 
ful moments  during  the  conflict,  which  I  cannot  now  at- 
tempt to  describe,  occasioned  by  firing  the  ships  so  near 
us;  and  I  had  long  resisted  the  eager  entreaties  of  several 
around  me  to  make  the  attempt  upon  the  outer  frigate, 
distant  about  one  hundred  yards,  which  at  length  I  gave 
in  to  ;  and  Major  Gossett,  by  my  side,  w  ho  had  been  ea- 
ger to  land  his  corps  of  miners,  pressed  me  most  anxiously 
for  permission  to  accompany  Lieutenant  Richards  in  this 
ship's  barge.  The  frigate  was  instantly  boarded,  and,  in 
ten  minutes,  in  a  perfect  blaze.  A  gallant  young  mid- 
shipman, iu  rocket-boat  No.  8,  although  foi  bidden,  was 
led,  by  his  ardent  spirit,  to  follow  in  support  of  the  barge, 
in  which  he  was  desperately  wounded,  his  brother-officer 
killed,  and  nine  of  his  crew.  The  barge,  by  rowing  more 
rapidly,  had  suffered  less,  and  lost  but  two.  The  ene- 
my's batteries  around  my  division  were,  about  ten  o'clock, 
silenced,  and  in  a  state  of  perfect  ruin  and  dilapidation; 
and  the  fire  of  the  ships  was  reserved  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, to  save  powder,  and  reply  to  a  few  guns  now  and 
then  bearing  upon  us  ;  although  a  fort,  on  the  upper  angle 
of  the  city,  on  which  our  guns  could  not  be  brought  to  bear, 
continued  to  annoy  the  ships,  by  shot  and  shells,  during 
the  whole  time.  Providence,  at  this  interval,  gave  to  my 
anxious  wishes  the  usual  land-wind,  common  in  this  bay, 
aud  my  expectations  were  completed.  We  were  all  hands 
employed  in  warping  and  towing  off;  and,  by  the  help  of  the 
light  air,  the  whole  were  under  sail,  and  came  to  anchor 
out  of  reach  of  shells,  about  two  in  the  morning,  after 
twelve  hours'  incessant  labour.  The  flotilla  of  mortar, 
gun,  and  rocket  boats,  under  the  direction  of  their  re- 
spective artillery-officers,  shared,  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
power,  in  the  honours  of  this  day,  and  performed  good 
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service ;  it  was  by  their  fire  all  the  ships  in  the  port  (with 
the  exception  of  the  outer  frigate)  were  in  flames,  which 
extended  rapidly  over  the  whole  arsenal,  store-houses,  and 
gun-boats,  exhibiting  a  spectacle  of  awful  grandeur  and 
interest  no  pen  can  describe.  The  sloops  of  war,  which 
had  been  appropriated  to  aid  and  assist  the  ships  of  the 
line,  and  prepare  for  their  retreat,  performed  not  only 
that  duty  well,  but  embraced  every  opportunity  of  firing 
through  the  intervals,  and  were  constantly  in  motion.  The 
shells  from  the  bombs  were  admirably  well  thrown  by  the 
royal  marine  artillery ;  and  although  thrown  directly  across 
and  over  us,  not  an  accident,  that  1  know  of,  occurred  to 
any  ship.  The  whole  was  conducted  in  perfect  silence, 
and  such  a  thing  as  a  cheer  I  never  heard  in  any  part  of  the 
liue ;  and  that  the  guns  were  well  worked  and  directed, 
will  be  seen  for  many  years  to  come,  and  remembered  by 
these  barbarians  for  ever.  The  conducting  this  ship  to 
her  station,  by  the  masters  of  the  fleet  and  ship,  excited 
the  praise  of  all.  The  former  has  been  my  companion  in 
arms  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Having  thus  detailed, 
although  but  imperfectly,  the  progress  of  this  short  ser- 
vice, I  venture  to  hope,  that  the  humble  and  devoted  ser- 
vices of  myself,  and  the  officers  and  men  of  every  descrip- 
tion I  have  the  honour  to  command,  will  be  received  by 
his  royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent  with  his  accustomed 
grace.  The  approbation  of  our  services  by  our  sovereign, 
and  the  good  opinion  of  our  country,  will,  I  venture  to 
affirm,  be  received  by  us  all  with  the  highest  satisfaction. 
If  I  attempted  to  name  to  their  lordships  the  numerous  of- 
ficers who,  in  such  a  conflict,  have  been,  at  different  pe- 
riods, more  conspicuous  than  their  companions,  I  should 
do  injustice  to  many;  and  I  trust  there  is  no  officer  in  the 
fleet  I  have  the  honour  to  command  who  will  doubt  the 
grateful  feelings  I  shall  ever  cherish  for  their  unbounded 
and  unlimited  support.  By  accounts  from  the  shore,  I 
understand,  the  enemy's  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  is  be- 
tween six  and  seven  thousand  men.  In  recommending  my 
officers  and  fleet  to  their  lordships'  protection  and  favour, 
M  I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

"  ExMOUTH." 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  Lord  Exmouth's  letter  to 
the  Dey  of  Algiers. 

"  Queen  Charlotte,  Algiers  Bay,  August  25. 

"  Sir, 

"  For  your  atrocities  on  defenceless  Chris- 
tians, and  your  unbecoming  disregard  to  the  demands  I 
made  yesterday,  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  Regent  of 
England,  the  fleet  under  my  orders  has  given  you  a  signal 
chastisement,  by  the  total  destruction  of  your  navy,  store- 
houses, and  arsenal,  with  half  your  batteries.  As  Eng- 
land does  not  war  for  the  destruction  of  cities,  I  am  un- 
willing to  visit  vour  personal  cruelties  upon  the  inoffensive 
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inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  I  therefore  offer  you  the 
same  terms  of  peace  which  I  conveyed  to  you  yesterday, 
in  my  sovereign's  name  :  without  the  acceptance  of  these 
terms,  you  can  have  no  peace  with  England.  If  you  re- 
ceive this  offer  as  you  ought,  you  will  fire  three  guns  ;  and 
I  shall  consider  your  not  making  this  signal  as  a  refusal, 
and  shall  renew  my  operations  at  my  own  convenience. 
I  offer  you  the  above  terms,  provided  neither  the  British 
consul,  nor  the  officers  and  men  so  wickedly  seized  by  you 
from  the  boats  of  a  British  ship  of  war,  have  met  with 
any  cruel  treatment,  or  any  of  the  Christian  slaves  in 
your  power ;  and  I  repeat  my  demand,  that  the  consul, 
officers,  and  men,  may  be  sent  off  to  me,  conformably 
to  ancient  treaties. 

"  I  have,  8cc. 

"  EXMOUTH." 

This  letter  was  productive  of  the  desired  effect  -y  for, 
two  days  afterwards,  Lord  Exmouth  was  enabled  to  an- 
nounce to  his  fleet  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  the  follow- 
ing circular. 

*  Algiers  Bat/,  August  SO. 

u  The  commander-in-chief  is  happy  to  inform  the  fleet 
of  the  final  termination  of  their  strenuous  exertions,  by 
the  signature  of  peace,  confirmed  under  a  salute  of  twenty- 
one  guns,  on  the  following  conditions,  dictated  by  the- 
Prince  Regent  of  England  : 

**L  The  abolition,  forever,  of  Christian  slavery* , 

u  II.  The  delivery,  to  my  flag,  of  all  slaves  in  the  do- 
minions of  the  Dey,  to  whatever  natioa  they  may  belong, 
at  noon  to-morrow. 

u  III.  To  deliver  also,  to  my  flag,  all  money  received 
by  him  for  the  redemption  of  slaves  since  the  commence- 
ment of  this  year,  at  noon  also  to-morrow. 

"  IV.  Reparation  has  also  been  made  to  the  British 
consul  for  all  losses  he  may  have  sustained  in  consequence 
of  his  confinement. 

"  V.  The  dey  has  made  a  public  apology,  in  presence 
of  the  ministers  and  officers,  and  begged  pardon  of  the 
consul  iu  terms  dictated  by  the  captain  of  the  Queen 
Charlotte. 

"  The  commander-in-chief  takes  this  opportunity  of  again 
returning  his  public  thanks  to  the  admirals,  captains,  officers, 
seamen,  marines,  royal  marine  artillery,  royal  sappers  and 
miners,  and  the  royal  rocket  corps,  for  the  noble  support 
he  has  received  from  them  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
arduous  service ;  and  he  is  pleased  to  direct,  that  on  Sun- 
day next  a  public  thanksgiving  be  offered  up  to  Al- 
mighty God,  for  the  signal  interposition  of-  his  Divine 
Providence  during  the  conflict  which  took  place  on  the 
27th,  between  his  majesty's  fleet  and  the  ferocious  ene- 
rn.jp?  of  mankind.  It  is  requested  that  this  memorandum 
may  oe  read  to  the  ships'  companies." 

"  To  the  admirals,  captains,  fyc" 
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From  this  biilliant  achievement  of  the  British  arms 
abroad,  we  have  now  to  turn  to  a  series  of  disgraceful 
transactions  at  home. 

In  consequence  of  the  distress  brought  upon  the  la- 
bouring part  of  the  population,  and  upon  the  manufactur- 
ing districts  in  particular,  by  the  sudden  revulsion  from  a 
period  of  active  warfare  to  a  state  of  profound  peace,  at- 
tempts were  made,  too  successfully,  by  certain  dema- 
gogues, to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to  pro- 
duce, if  possible,  a  revolution.  With  this  view,  a  meet- 
ing of  distressed  mechanics,  discharged  sailors,  &c,  was 
convened  on  the  15th  of  November,  Hi  Spa  Fields;  and, 
after  a  most  inflammatory  harangue  from  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Hunt,  and  a  display  of  a  tri-coloured  standard 
and  the  cap  of  liberty,  a  petition  was  voted  to  the  Regent, 
and  the  meeting  adjourned  till  Monday,  the  2d  of  De- 
cember,— a  day  which  exhibited  such  a  scene  of  outrage 
as  cannot  be  easily  forgotten. 

The  first  symptom  of  riot  appeared  a  little  after  the  ex- 
ecution of  four  unfortunate  men  at  the  Old  Bailey  ;  when 
between  two  and  three  hundied  of  the  crowd  went  off  to- 
wards Smilhtield:  they  were  joined  by  another  mob,  that 
came  from  towards  Finsbury  Square,  witV  a  waggon  full 
of  men,  about  twenty  of  whom  appeared  to  be  sailors. 
This  party  displayed  two  tri-coloured  flags,  on  one  of 
which  was  inscribed — "  Nature,  Truth;  and  Justice." — 
"  Feed  the  Hungry." — "  Protect  the  Oppressed." — "  Bu- 
llish Crimes."  The  other  had  no  inscription.  They  had 
also  a  large  placard  on  a  board,  with  the  following  in- 
scription in  red  letters — "The  brave  soldiers  are  our  bro- 
thers, treat  them  kindly."  The  Waggon  having  arrived  in 
Spa  Fields,  a  young  man,  named  AVatson,  addressed  the 
meeting  in  a  most  inflammatory  speech,  calling  on  the  mob 
to  join  him.  The  orator  then  leaped  out  of  the  cart,  with 
a  flag  in  his  hand.  Limbrick,  the  Hatton  Garden  officer, 
drew  his  cutlass,  and  coilared  him,  but  the  mob  soon  res- 
cued him :  he  succeeded,  however,  in  securing  the  flag. 
A  numerous  mob  then  left  the  field,  carrying  one  of  the 
flags  with  them,  and  proceeded  through  Smilhfield  to 
Skinner  Street,  where  they  stopped  opposite  to  the  shop 
of  Mr.  Beckwith,  the  gunsmith.  What  took  place  there, 
shall  be  related  according  to  Mr.  Piatt's  deposition; 

Mr.  Piatt  happened  to  be  in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Beckwith, 
speaking  about  the  repair  of  the  lock  of  his  gun.  A 
young  man,  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  entered  the  shop, 
crying  out,  "Arms!  Arms!  1  want  aims!"  He  cocked 
his  pistol,  and  presented  it  at  Mr.  Piatt,  who  attempted 
to  seize  his  arm,  but  failed.  He  then  fired  at  Mr.  Plait, 
and  the  ball  entered  near  the  navel,  lie  then  attempted 
to  strike  Mr.  Piatt  with  the  butt  end  of  the  pistol,  but 
Mr.  Piatt  seized  Jiim,  and  the  pistol  either  fell  to  the 
ground,  or  was  taken  from  him  by  Mr.  Beckwith's  man. 
Mr.  Piatt  exclaimed,  "  This  man  must  be  secured !"  and 
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placing  himself  near  the  door,  desired  the  person  who  had 
tired  the  'pistol  to  retire  into  the  back  shop,  or  counting- 
house,  into  which  Mr.  Piatt  followed  him.  Mr.  Piatt 
said  to  him,  "  You  have  shot  me." — "  Oh!"  exclaimed 
he,  "  I  am  a  misled  young  man.  I  have  been  to  Spa 
Fields.  Send  for  a  surgeon — I  am  a  surgeon  myself." 
And  he  desired  a  constable,  who  had  now  arrived,  to 
empty  his  pockets  to  show  his  lancets.  "  These,"  said  he, 
"  will  convince  you  I  am  a  surgeon."  He  wrung  his  hands, 
bit  his  hat,  and  frequently  exclaimed,  "  Oh  !  I  am  a  mis- 
led young  man!" — Mr.  Piatt  asked  him  whether  the  pistol 
were  loaded  with  a  ball  or  a  slug?  He  answered,  "  I  do 
not  know."  A  person  said  in  an  angry  tone,  "  You  must 
know  which  it  was  loaded  with — was  it  not  a  ball?"  He 
said,  "  I  believe  it  was."  Mr.  Piatt,  the  young  man  w  ho 
fired  the  pistol,  and  several  other  persons,  remained  in  the 
counting-house  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the 
mob  broke  into  the  shop,  and  Mr.  Piatt  was  obliged  lo 
make  his  escape  at  the  back  of  the  house,  lie  went  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Barnard,  a  printer,  where  Mr.  Beverage,  a 
surgeon,  in  Newgate  Street,  first  saw  him,  and  took  him 
to  his  country-house  at  Brixton. 

The  assassin  had  the  assurance  to  take  a  brace  of  pis- 
tols that  were  on  the  counter,  which  he  loaded  on  the 
spot,  and  marched  off  with  his  banditti  in  triumph,  taking 
away  with  them  about  forty  fowling-pieces,  and  several 
cases  of  pistols,  besides  powder,  shot,  and  ball. 

In  consequence  of  the  attack  at  Mr. Beckwith's,  an  alarm 
spread  instantly  about  town,  and  the  shops  were  shut  up 
in  all  directions.  The  rioters  proceeded  along  Newgate 
Street.  Opposite  to  Messrs.  Field  and  Robinson,  cheese- 
mongers, they  tired  through  the  windows,  smashing  a  few 
panes,  and  wounding  a  boy  in  the  face.  As  they  pro- 
ceeded along  Cheapside,  they  loaded  and  discharged  their 
pieces,  and  displayed  various  menacing  gestures,  as  if  to 
intimidate  the  spectators.  Having  arrived  at  the  Royal 
Exchange,  they  entered  tliat  building  in  marching  order 
Here  they  were  met  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  Alderman  Sir 
James  Shaw,  and  a  strong  party  of  police.  As  soon  as  the 
greatest  part  of  the  rioters  had  passed  through  the  north 
side,  directions  were  given  to  close  all  the  gates  leading 
out  of  the  Exchange,  by  which  means,  three  men  with 
arms,  having  on  them  the  name  of  Beckwith,  were  taken 
into  custody.  Sir  James  Shaw  seized  the  man  with  the 
colours,  and  one  of  the  guns.  The  remainder  of  the  in- 
surgents became  exceedingly  furious  on  learning  the  cap- 
ture of  their  comrades  and  their  banners;  and  not  being 
able  to  force  the  Exchange  gates,  they  raised  each  other 
upon  their  shoulders,  and  fired  over  the  top  of  the  gates, 
at  the  Lord  Mayor  and  his  party,  whilst  others  fired  under 
the  gates.  A  fresh  force,  however,  arriving  to  his  lord- 
ship's aid,  the  ruffians  departed,  throwing  away  several 
pistols. 
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The  rioters  now  proceeded  through  Threadneedle] 
Street,  Bishopsgate  Street,  and  Houndsditch,  to  the  Mi- 
nories.  The  gunmakers  there  had  shut  up  their  shops,  and 
secured  them  on  the  inside  :  the  leader,  with  the  butt-end 
of  his  gun,  broke  in  the  fan-light  above  Mr.  Brander's 
door,  through  which  a  sailor  crawled,  and  by  this  means 
they  all  gained  admittance.    They  carried  off  muskets, 
fowling-pieces,  and  pistols,  besides  a  four-pound  carronade 
and  a  brass  swivel.    They  were  about  to  depart  from  the 
Minories,  when  it  was  supposed  that  more  arms,  as  well 
as  powder,  could  be  had  at  Mr.  Rea's,  the  gunsmith,  a 
few  doors  distant.  They  broke  in  the  pannels  of  the  doors 
and  windows.    Here  they  were  joined  by  a  man  on  horse- 
back, who  took  the  lead.    A  man,  in  appearance  a  coun- 
tryman, armed  with  a  pistol  and  a  sword,  led  them  from 
shop  to  shop.    No  powder  was  found  here  or  at  Mr. 
Brander's,  and  the  rioters  were  obliged  to  leave  the  Mi- 
nories in  great  disappointment.    They  carried  off  about 
eighteen  silver  spoons,  wearing  apparel,  and  other  move- 
ables.   They  took  from  the  premises  of  Mr.  Rea  two 
small  brass  field-pieces  on  wheels,  one  of  which  was  seized 
and  lodged  in  the  Mansion-House.  The  rioters  next  took 
the  direction  of  Aldgate ;  but  when  at  the  top  of  the  Mi- 
nories, the  party  divided,  one  half  pursuing  their  way  up 
Houndsditch,  and  the  other  the  road  to  Mile-End.  Those 
who  took  the  former  route  met  a  small  party  of  the  ninth 
dragoons,  and  instantly  abandoned  their  heavy  metal,  and 
took  to  their  heels ;  but  the  soldiers  coming  up  with  them, 
they  surrendered  their  small  arms  without  much  resistance. 
A  ruffian  who  levelled  a  blunderbuss  at  one  of  the  soldiers, 
happily  missed  his  aim,  and  the  ball  entered  the  neck  of 
the  rider's  horse.    An  attempt  was  made  to  secure  him, 
but  he  was  rescued.   Several  soldiers  received  slight  blows 
from  stones,  &c.    The  troops  bore  these  insults  with  a 
spirit  of  forbearance  highly  to  their  credit.    The  party 
which  took  the  Whitechapel  Road  were  also  pursued ;  and 
those  who  escaped  the  cavalry  were  attacked  by  the 
butchers,  and  compelled  to  give  up  their  arms,  which  the 
butchers  expressed  a  wish  to  retain,  as  proofs  of  their 
loyalty  and  courage.    During  the  riot  in  the  Minories,  a 
detachment  of  the  ruffians  advanced  to  Little  Tower  Gate, 
and  one  of  them  harangued  the  soldiers,  telling  them  that 
they  were  the  protectors  of  the  people,  and  not  of  the 
crown ;  that  they  were  paid  by  the  people,  and  not  by  the 
crown;  and  that  now  was  the  time  to  show  their  allegiance, 
to  join  the  cause  of  the  people,  and  they  would  each  be 
rewarded  with  one  hundred  guineas,  and  secure  to  them- 
selves promotion.    The  orator  mixed  soon  after  in  the 
crowd,  and  all  trace  of  him  was  lost. 

Soon  after  three  o'clock,  tranquillity  was  restored  within 
the  city.    Two  hundred  of  the  guards  were  stationed  at 
the  Bank.  The  East  London  militia,  the  City  light-horse, 
the  artillery  company,  8cc.  were  under  arms,  and  the  civil 
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power  was  aided  by  many  respectable  housekeepers,  who 
came  forward  as  constables.  The  lord-mayor's  conduct 
exceeded  all  praise ;  and  his  lordship  was  ably  seconded 
iu  his  efforts  by  aldermen  Sir  James  Shaw,  Atkins,  Sir 
W.  Curtis,  &c. 

The  orator,  Hunt,  in  the  mean  time,  was  haranguing 
an  immense  mob  in  Spa  Fields,  to  whom  it  seems  arms 
and  ammunition  would  have  been  taken,  had  not  the  riot 
in  the  city  been  fortunately  crushed.    On  the  breaking  up 
of  the  meeting,  a  party  of  Hunt's  followers,  who  had  at- 
tended him  through  the  streets  in  triumph,  made  a  halt  in 
Oxford  Street,  in  front  of  Blenheim  Steps,  where  their 
number  was  soon  increased  to  about  two  thousand.  On 
passing  by  Mr.  Williams's,  a  fishmonger,  they  gave  him 
three  cheers,  and  turned  into  Oxford  Market,  where  they 
separated  into  three  divisions,  each  of  which  took  a  different 
direction.     One  division  went  along  Margaret  Street, 
where  they  demolished  all  the  railings  at  Nos.  63  and  64. 
Thence  they  proceeded  to  an  eating-house  in  Wells  Street, 
where  a  man  genteelly  dressed,  and  who  stated  himself  to 
be  their  captain,  addressed  the  landlord,  and,  in  a  few 
minutes  after,  bade  the  mob  march  forward,  which  they  did 
without  doing  any  damage.    Their  next  route  was  Union 
Street,  where,  as  soon  as  they  came  in  front  of  the  shop 
of  Mr.  Stevens,  a  baker,  they  began  a  dreadful  havock, 
and  in  one  minute  the  whole  of  the  glass,  frames,  &c. 
were  completely  beat  in  and  entirely  demolished.  Every 
one  then  began  to  take  the  bread  without  ceremony.  The 
next  object  of  attack  was  an  eating-house,  kept  by  Mr. 
Watkins,  at  No.  60,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  where  the 
windows  were  immediately  broke,  and  the  shop  entered 
by  twenty  or  thirty  persons,  who  began  to  take  every  thing 
they  could  lay  their  hands  on  :  they  took  away  about  forty 
hams,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  meat  which  they  could  firm". 

Another  division  commenced  their  operations  between 
six  and  seven  o'clock  in  Holywell  Street,  Strand.  They 
broke  almost  all  the  front  windows  of  the  Dog  Tavern, 
and  carried  off  the  exposed  larder.  Next  they  assailed 
the  premises  of  a  Mr.Gilbert,  from  whom  they  took  different 
articles  of  wearing  apparel.  Thence,  in  the  same  narrow 
street,  they  proceeded  to  a  piece-broker's,  where  they 
helped  themselves  to  whatever  his  second-hand  assortment 
afforded  them  of  great-coats,  and  under-coats,  waistcoats, 
and  other  convenient  articles  of  dress.  The  rioters  here, 
and  in  other  quarters,  upon  the  appearance  of  a  few  of 
the  life-guards,  or  dragoons,  took  to  their  heels ;  and  the 
rest  of  the  night  passed  in  tranquillity.  There  were  strong 
symptoms  of  the  disposition  of  the  misled  mob  near 
Lambeth,  about  four  o'clock;  but  these  were  checked  by 
the  military  marching  over  Westminster  Bridge,  foot- 
guards  and  dragoons,  followed  up  by  more  foot-guards  and  I 
artillerymen,  all  with  bayonets  fixed  or  swords  drawn.  * 
The  effect  was,  to  cause  the  would-be  depredators  to  skulk 
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into  lanes  and  corners,  and  mutter  the  discontent  which 
they  were  afraid  openly  to  avow. 

A  number  of  circumstances,  which  transpired  after  the 
riot,  appear  to  establish  the  fact,  that  the  ruffian  who 
wounded  Mr.  Piatt  was  Watson,  jun.,  who  harangued  the 
rioters  in  Spa-fields,  and  marched  off  at  their  head  to 
Skinner  Street.    He  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
two  men  in  company  with  Dr.  Watson,  his  father,  who  was 
apprehended  at  Highgate  the  same  night,  on  suspicion  as 
a  footpad.    Two  lancets,  marked  W,  were  found  in  Mr. 
Beckwith's  shop.    During  the  time  the  ruffian  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  constable,  his  pocket-book,  and  various  pa- 
pers were  taken  from  him.    Amongst  the  latter  was  a 
copy  of  a  circular  letter,  calling  for  subscriptions:  there 
were  other  scraps  of  paper,  with  the  names  of  the  trea- 
surer and  secretary  of  the  Spa  Fields  society.    A  young 
man,  answeiing  Watson's  description,  and  who  gave  his 
name  and  address — Mr. Watson,  Hyde-street,  Bloomsbury, 
purchased  four  pistols  on  the  preceding  Saturday,  at  Mr. 
Parker's,  llolborn.    These  four  pistols  were  traced  and 
identified.    One  of  them  was  found  on  Watson,  sen.,  two 
w  ere  taken  from  Hooper,  who  was  seized  at  tiie  Exchange, 
and  the  fourth  was  discovered  to  have  been  the  one  with 
which  Mr.  Piatt  was  shot.    One  of  the  notes  with  which 
Watson  paid  for  the  pistols,  and  on  which  his  address  was 
written,  was  traced,  and  got  back  by  Mr.  Parker's  shop- 
man, who  had  paid  it  away.    The  note  being  thus  found, 
an  officer  was  despatched  to  Hyde  Street,  Bloomsbury, 
and  there  discovered  the  residence  of  the  two  Watsons. 
The  apartments  were  searched,  and  several  papers  were 
seized.    Among  them  was  a  letter  from  Hunt,  the  orator, 
to  Watson,  jun.  on  the  subject  of  the  Spa  Fields  meetiug. 
It  appeared  to  be  an  answer  to  letters  written  by  Watson, 
jun.  to  Mr.  Hunt,  while  he  was  in  the  country.  Watson 
and  his  son  were  seen  together  in  the  mob :  the  father  has 
been  identified  as  one  of  that  part  of  the  mob  which 
passed  through  Skinner  Street  at  the  tune  of  the  assassi- 
nation :  he  was  also  particularly  active  during  the  depre- 
dations in  the  Mmories.    There  is  little  doubt,  therefore, 
that  the  father  and  son  both  fled  from  town  together ;  and 
the  partner  in  their  flight  is  supposed  to  have  had  as  much 
reason  to  escape  as  themselves. 

No  trace  has  hitherto  (April,  1817)  been  discovered  of 
the  route  taken  by  the  younger  Watson,  though  live  hun- 
dred pounds  reward  has  been  offered  by  government,  and 
one  hundred  pounds  by  the  City,  for  his  apprehension. 

Watson's  apartment  was  filled  with  political  lumber,  in 
print  and  manuscript.  There  were  found  drafts  of  peti- 
tions to  parliament,  devices  for  flags,  banners,  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  for  organizing  mobs.  For  some  da\s  pre- 
vious to  the  2d  of  December,  Watson  did  not  appear  at 
his  lodgings ;  and  it  is  conjectured  that  he  was  busily  em- 
ployed night  and  day  elsewhere  in  arranging  with  lloooer, 
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Preston,  and  other  chiefs  of  this  desperate  plot,  that  plan 
of  plunder  and  devastation  which  unfortunately  succeeded 
to  a  certain  extent. 

Several  of  the  rioteis  were  committed  to  piison,  and 
brought  to  trial;  but  only  one  of  them,  named  Cashman, 
has  received  the  just  reward  of  his  crimes  in  an  ignominious 
death. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  1817,  his  ro\al  highness  the 
Prince  Regent  went  in  state  to  the  House  of  Lords,  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  the  session  of  pailiameut;  and,  on 
his  return,  we  are  concerned  to  state,  the  most  riaiiug 
outrages  were  committed  on  his  person.  The  life-guards 
were  grossly  insulted;  a  variety  of  missiles  were  thiown 
at  the  state-carriage,  some  of  which  beat  in  the  copper- 
pannels,  and  smashed  one  of  the  glasses;  and  some  of 
the  infuriated  mob  even  demanded  that  the  regent  should 
be  dragged  out  of  his  carriage. 

These  audacious  outrages  being  laid  before  Parliament, 
it  was  judged  advisable  to  form  a  committee  on  the  state 
of  the  nation;  and,  as  we  are  anxious  of  laying  before 
our  readers  a  complete  view  of  these  important  transac- 
tions, we  shall  subjoin  the  report  of  that  committee,  which 
was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  19th  of 
February. 

"Report  of  the  Committee  of  Secrecy. 

"  That  it  appears  to  your  committee,  after  a  most  at- 
tentive consideration  of  the  documents  submitted  to  them 
from  various  parts  of  the  country,  that  attempts  have  re- 
cently been  made  to  take  advantage  of  the  distresses  of 
the  labouring  and  manufacturing  classes  of  the  nation, 
with  a  view  not  only  to  effect  a  parliamentary  reform,  on 
the  principle  of  animal  parliaments  and  universal  suffrage, 
but  to  cause  the  total  overthrow  of  all  our  institutions,  and 
of  every  description  of  landed  and  funded  property. 

"  That  this  system  of  general  spoliation  chiefly  pro- 
ceeded from  the  doctrines  maintained  by  a  number  of  so- 
cieties distinguished  by  the  title  of  "  Spencean,"  whose 
tenets  were  principally  drawn  from  the  works  of  a  visionary 
writer,  published  above  twenty  years  ago.  That  at  meet- 
ings of  some  of  these  societies,  it  was  urged,  that  parlia- 
mentary reform  must  be  held  out  as  the  ostensible  object 
of  their  efforts,  and  with  a  view  to  mislead  their  enemies; 
but  that  it  vtas,  in  fact,  only  a  half-measure;  and  that  the 
people  ought  to  look  to  the  possession  of  the  land,  and 
nothing  short  of  that;  and  that  as  to  the  constitution,  of 
which  so  much  had  been  said,  this  countrv  had  no  consti- 
tution,  for  it  was  not  to  be  found  in  any  book,  nor  could 
anv  man  tell  what  it  was.  In  other  societies,  founded  on 
the  Sp-ucean  principles,  it  had  been  maintained,  that  the 
only  remedy  for  the  grievances  of  the  people  was  to  hunt 
down  the  land-owners,  and  to  deprive  those  still  greater 
wretches,  the  fund-holders,  of  their  pretended  rights 
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"  It  appeared,  also,  that  these,  apd  other  societies  of  a 
similar  character,  had  been  guilty  of  the  most  blasphemous 
and  impious  proceedings  ;  and  that,  as  they  assumed  to 
be  of  a  convivial  nature,  their  political  discussions  were 
followed  by  songs  of  the  most  inflammatory  and  se- 
ditious description,  and  by  the  recitation  of  profane  pa- 
rodies of  the  liturgy,  and  of  various  parts  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

"  That,  in  order  to  extend  the  principles  of  these  soci- 
eties over  the  whole  kingdom,  the  most  active  efforts  were 
made  by  their  various  members;  and, in  consequence,  those 
principles  were  disseminated  in  speeches  at  public  meet- 
ings to  the  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  to  the  dis- 
tressed labourers  and  manufacturers  of  the  country;  and 
that,  in  aid  of  this  object,  incredible  activity  had  been 
used  to  disperse  cheap,  and,  in  many  instances,  gratuitous, 
publications,  unfolding  the  doctrines  of  the  societies. 

"  That  it  had  been  proved  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
your  committee,  that  a  number  of  the  members  of  these 
various  societies,  acting  in  a  body  as  delegates,  conceived 
and  declared,  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  objects  which  they 
had  in  view  might  be  and  ought  to  be  insured  by  an  effort 
of  the  physical  strength  of  the  people  to  overpower  the 
constitutional  authorities.  That  they  considered  the  first 
step  which  should  be  taken  by  them  for  this  purpose  was 
by  their  individual  exertions  to  discover  and  foment  the 
discontents  of  the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity:  and  that 
returns  of  their  proceedings  were  made  by  the  individual 
delegates  to  the  general  body. 

"  That  it  appears  to  your  committee,  that  a  plan  was 
formed,  by  a  sudden  rising  in  the  dead  of  night,  to  surprise 
the  soldiers;  and,  in  the  terror  which  would  be  thereby 
occasioned,  to  set  tire  to  the  town  in  various  places,  and 
to  take  possession  of  the  barracks,  the  Tower,  and  the 
Bank.  That  to  assist  in  the  execution  of  this  project, 
a  formidable  machine  was  invented,  with  which  the  streets 
could  be  cleared  of  all  opposing  force.  This  plan  was, 
however,  relinquished  as  premature;  and  it  was  resolved 
that  it  would  be  more  proper  to  ascertain  the  strength 
of  the  popular  party,  by  convening  meetings,  under  the 
pretext  of  taking  into  consideration  the  legal  mode  of 
redressing  grievances  ;  and  a  map  of  London  having  been 
examined,  Spa  Fields  was  selected  as  the  place  whence  an 
attack  on  the  Bank  and  the  Tower  could  with  the  greatest 
facility  be  made.  That  the  first  meeting  at  Spa  Fields 
was  accordingly  advertised  for  the  15th  of  November, 
and  that  printed  and  written  placards  were  exhibited  in 
all  parts  of  the  town,  of  one  of  which  the  following  is 
a  copy : — 

*  '  Britons,  to  arms !  The  whole  country  only  waits 
the  signal  from  London.  Break  open  the  gunsmiths'. 
Arm  yourselves  with  all  sorts  of  instruments.  No  rise 
ill  the  price  of  bread.    No  regent.    No  Castlereagh. 
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Off  with  their  heads !  No  taxes.  No  bishops :  they 
are  only  useless  lumber.' 

"  That  the  intended  insurrection  assumed  all  the  sym- 
bols of  the  French  Revolution.  That  a  committee  of 
public  safety  was  formed,  consisting  of  twenty-four  mem- 
bers. That  flags  and  cockades  were  prepared  for  the 
occasion;  but  that,  on  the  15th  of  November,  when  the 
first  meeting  took  place,  there  was  no  violence,  (although 
there  was  some  plunder  in  the  evening  of  the  flay,)  and 
that  the  meeting  adjourned  to  the  2d  of  December,  by 
which  time  it  was  hoped  means  might  be  found  to  ac- 
celerate the  accomplishment  of  the  projected  undertaking. 

"That  your  committee  find  that  not  a  moment  was 
lost  in  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  meeting:, 
to  take  advantage  of  every  circumstance  which  could 
further  the  attainment  of  the  objects  in  view.  Additional 
publications  of  an  inflammatory  nature  were  circulated 
every  where.  Endeavours  were  made  to  raise  a  general 
subscription  for  the  support  of  those  who  had  relinquished 
their  ordinary  occupations,  to  enable  them  to  devote  them- 
selves to  these  purposes ;  which  persons  had  hitherto  chiefly 
been  paid  by  a  principal  member  of  one  of  the  societies. 
A  plan  was  formed  for  the  seduction  of  the  soldiers,  by 
raising  hopes  of  promotion,  in  the  event  of  their  joining 
in  the  approaching  attempt,  and  exciting  discontent 
among  them  by  a  story  of  the  landing  of  a  large  foreign 
force  in  the  country.  It  was  again  recommended,  that 
the  barracks  should  be  the  object  of  particular  observation. 
Those  quarters  of  the  town  where  distress  was  most  pre- 
valent were  visited  by  individuals  appointed  to  inflame  the 
people.  Those  warehouses  along  the  river,  and  those 
shops  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  where  arms  were  de- 
posited, were  carefully  noted.  A  plan  was  also  formed 
for  the  seduction  of  the  sailors,  bv  offering  {hem  addi- 
tional pay  under  the  new  government  which  was  about  to 
be  established. 

"  That  immediately  before  the  meeting  of  the  2d  of 
December,  many  persons  connected  with  these  proceed- 
ings procured  arms  of  various  descriptions.  It  was  thought 
that  sufficient  means  had  thus  been  obtained  to  carry  on 
the  intended  operations  for  at  least  two  hours,  by  which 
time  it  was  supposed  enough  would  be  got  from  the  gun- 
smiths and  other  depots  to  arm  a  considerable  number  of 
individuals.  The  manufacture  of  tri-colour  riband  was 
encouraged,  with  a  view  of  rendering  it  familiar  to  the 
eyes  of  the  public. 

*  Your  committee  have  further  received  undoubted  in- 
formation, that  a  large  quantity  of  pike-heads  had  been 
ordered  of  one  individual,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  ac- 
tually made  by  him,  and  delivered  and  paid  for.  It  was 
also  undoubtedly  intended  to  liberate  the  prisoners  in  the 
principal  gaols  in  or  about  the  metropolis,  in  the  hope  of 
their  concurrence  and  assistance  in  the  intended  insurrec- 
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tion.  Addresses  were  introduced  into  some  of  those  pri- 
sons, and  recommended  to  be  communicated  to  others, 
in  which  the  persons  confined  were  invited,  in  the  name 
of  the  tri-coloured  committee,  to  rally  round  the  tri-co- 
loured  standard,  which  would  be  erected  on  Monday, 
December  2d,  and  to  wear  tri-coloured  cockades  them- 
selves. It  was  promised  that  the  prisoners  should  be  li- 
berated by  force,  and  arms  were  stated  to  be  provided  for 
them,  and  they  were  -directed  to  be  ready  to  assist  in  over- 
powering the  turnkeys.  A  waggon  was  hired  for  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day,  in  which  the  flags  and  banner,  or  stand- 
ard, which  had  been  previously  prepared,  together  with 
some  ammunition,  were  secretly  conveyed  to  the  place  of 
meeting.  From  this  waggon,  before  the  ostensible  busi- 
ness of  the  day  commenced  in  the  other  part  of  the  field, 
the  most  inflammatory  speeches  were  delivered,  tending 
directly  to  excite  insurrection,  concluded  by  an  appeal  to 
the  multitude  assembled,  whether  they  were  prepared  to 
redress  their  own  grievances.  A  tri-colour  cockade  was 
then  exhibited,  and  the  tri-colour  flag  was  displayed,  and 
a  number  of  persons  followed  it  out  of  the  field. 

"  The  direction  which  they  took  was  towards  that  part 
of  the  town  previously  designed ;  gunsmiths'  shops  were 
broken  open,  addresses  and  offers  were  made  to  the  sol- 
diers at  the  Tower,  to  induce  them  to  open  the  gates ;  but, 
from  the  failure  of  the  numbers  expected  to  join  the  in- 
surgents, no  attempt  was  made  to  force  the  gates.  An 
attack  was,  however,  made  upon  the  city  magistrates  as- 
sembled in  the  Royal  Exchange,  a  shot  fired,  and  a  tri- 
coloured  flag  and  cockade  optuly  displayed  and  seized  on 
the  offender. 

"  In  reviewing  the  whole  of  the  transactions  of  the  2d 
of  December,  your  committee  are  firmly  persuaded,  that, 
however  improbable  the  success  of  such  a  plan  may  ap- 
pear, it  yet  was  deliberately  premeditated  by  desperate 
men,  who  calculated  without  reasonable  ground  upon  de- 
fection in  their  opposers.  and  upon  active  support  from 
those  multitudes  whose  distress  they  had  witnessed,  and 
whom  they  had  vainly  instigated  to  revolt.  That  conse- 
quently it  was  not  merely  the  sudden  ebullition  of  the 
moment,  or  the  unauthorised  attempt  of  any  unconnected 
individual. 

"  Your  committee  are  further  convinced,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  failure  on  the  2d  of  December,  the  same  de- 
signs still  continue  to  be  prosecuted  with  sanguine  hopes 
of  success. 

w  Your  committee  having  thus  stated  the  general  result 
of  the  evidence  which  has  been  laid  before  them,  respect- 
ing the  state  of  the  metropolis,  have  now  the  no  less  pain- 
ful duty  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  house  to  what  has 
been  passing,  during  the  same  period,  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  a  subject  of  equally  momentous  considera- 
tion.   The  first  thing  which  has  here  forced  itself  upon 
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their  observation  is  the  widely  diffused  ramification  of  a 
system  of  clubs,  associated  professedly  for  the  purpose  of 
parliamentary  reform,  upon  the  most  extended  principle 
of  universal  suffrage  and  annual  parliaments.  These  clubs, 
in  general,  designate  themselves  by  the  same  name  of 
Hampden  Clubs.  On  the  professed  object  of  their  insti- 
tution, they  appear  to  be  in  communication  and  connexion 
with  the  club  of  that  name  in  London. 

"  It  appears  to  be  part  of  the  system  of  these  clubs  to 
promote  an  extension  of  clubs,  of  the  same  name  and  na- 
ture, so  widely  as,  if  possible,  to  include  every  village  in 
the  kingdom.  The  leading  members  are  active  in  the  cir- 
culation of  publications  likely  to  promote  their  object. 
Petitions,  ready  prepared,  have  been  sent  down  from 
the  metropolis  to  all  societies  in  the  country  disposed  to 
receive  them.  The  communication  between  these  clubs 
takes  place  by  the  mission  of  delegates;  delegates  from 
these  clubs  in  the  country  have  assembled  in  London,  and 
are  expected  to  assemble  again  early  in  March.  Whatever 
may  be  the  real  object  of  these  clubs  in  general,  your  com- 
mittee have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  from  information  on 
which  they  place  full  reliance,  that  in  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  them,  and  particularly  in  those  which  are  established 
in  the  great  manufacturing  districts  of  Lancashire,  Leices- 
tershire, Nottinghamshire,  and  Derbyshire,  and  which  are 
composed  of  the  lower  order  of  artisans,  nothing  short  of 
a  revolution  is  the  object  expected  and  avowed. 

"  Your  committee  find,  from  equally  undoubted  infor- 
mation, that  the  doctrines  of  the  Spencean  clubs  have  been 
widely  diffused  through  the  country,  either  by  the  exten- 
sion of  similar  societies,  or  more  frequently  by  the  inter- 
vention of  missionaries  or  delegates,  whose  business  it  is 
to  propagate  those  doctrines  throughout  every  society  to 
which  they  have  access.    It  is  the  universal  practice  of 
these  societies  to  require  from  the  members  a  small  weekly 
subscription,  which  provides  a  fund  for  the  expenses  of 
these  missionaries,  and  also  for  the  purchase  of  seditious 
tracts,  which  are  read  and  commented  on  at  their  meet- 
ings.   Some  of  these  tracts,  now  before  your  committee, 
inculcate,  in  the  most  artful  manner,  the  necessity  of  over- 
turning what  they  call  "  the  privileged  class,"  as  distin- 
guished from  the  people,  who  are  described  as  consisting 
of  labourers,  artisans,  tradesmen,  and  every  profession 
useful  to  society.    A  new  order  is  declared  to  be  the  will 
of  the  people;  rebellion  is  justified  by  the  assertion,  that 
a  nation  cannot  be  a  rebel ;  and  all  religion  is  disavowed, 
as  well  as  loyalty,  by  the  assertion,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, 'Would  you  live  without  Gods  or  kings:' — 'We 
abjure  tyranny  of  every  kind.' 

"  It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  part  of  the  system  adopted 
by  these  societies,  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  for 
the  destruction  of  the  present  frame  of  society,  by  under- 
mining, not  only  their  habits  of  decent  and  regular  sub- 
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ordination,  but  all  the  principles  of  morality  and  religion. 
Your  committee  find,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  very  nu- 
merous society  in  the  parts  above  referred  to,  of  whose 
proceedings  they  have  obtained  an  account,  in  which  some 
of  the  leading  speakers  do  not  openly  avow  the  most  sedi- 
tious opinions,  and  do  ,not  excite  their  hearers  to  be  pre- 
pared for  actual  insurrection.    Topics  for  discussion  are 
selected  with  this  view;  amongst  others,  the  question, 
'  Whether  the  jacobin  or  the  loyalist  was  the  best  friend 
to  his  country?'   Even  when  petitioning  is  recommended, 
it  is  proposed  to  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner,  by  an 
immense  number  of  delegates  attending  in  London  at  the 
same  time,  in  several  parties,  attached  to  each  petition, 
as  might  induce  an  effort  to  obtain  by  force  whatever  they 
demanded.    A  general  idea  seems  prevalent  among  those 
who  compose  these  societies,  that  some  fixed  day,  at  no 
very  great  distance,  is  to  be  appointed  for  a  general  rising. 
They  have  been  taught  to  look  to  the  meetings  in  London 
as  the  signal  for  their  operations,  and  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  adjourning  their  own  assemblies  simultaneously  to 
the  same  day  :  and  it  is  a  lamentable  instance  of  the  com- 
mon interest  which  they  feel,  if  not  of  the  connexion  which 
is  formed  with  those  most  implicated  in  the  outrages  com- 
mitted in  the  metropolis,  that,  about  Manchester  and  some 
Other  places,  the  greatest  exultation  was  manifested  previ- 
ous to  the  meeting  iu  Spa  Fields  on  the  2d  of  December  : 
and  the  taking  of  the  Tower,  and  the  ruin  of  the  Bank, 
were  publicly  and  confidently  predicted.    The  news  of 
the  result  was  impatiently  expected,  the  roads  were  crowd- 
ed, during  the  night,  with  a  number  of  persons,  many  of 
them  delegates  from  the  different  societies  in  the  country, 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  mail-coach ;  and  the  disap- 
pointment was  not  concealed,  when  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  riot  had  been  quelled  without  much  serious  or  ex- 
tensive mischief. 

**  It  appears,  that  the  confidence  of  the  disaffected  is 
such,  that  they  represent  the  numbers  enrolled  as  amount- 
ing to  several  hundred  thousands,  and  that  their  societies 
are  daily  increasing ;  that  in  their  lists  they  distinguish, 
by  particular  marks,  those  among  their  subscribers  who 
are  able-bodied  men,  and  ready  to  act  when  required ; 
and  that  they  also  keep  a  list  of  those  who  refuse  to  join 
them  in  what  they  call  a  'Black  Book,'  and  threaten  ven- 
geance against  those  persons  when  the  general  insurrection 
shall  take  place.  In  some  parts  of  one  populous  county, 
where  nearly  every  village  has  already  its  Hampden  Club, 
the  members  make  it  no  secret  that  they  consider  them- 
selves as  of  no  other  use  than  as  being  ready  to  act  when- 
ever they  are  called  upon :  on  their  admission,  they  are 
said  to  be  listed,  and  receive  a  secret  card,  with  the  words, 
'  Be  ready,  be  steady.' 

fl  The  habits  and  manners  of  these  persons  seem  en- 
tirely changed ;  they  already  calculate  upon  the  share  of 
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land  which  each  is  to  possess,  and  point  out  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  churches,  as  the  necessary  consequence  of 
their  success.  It  appears  that  preparations  are  in  progress, 
in  several  places,  for  providing  arms :  the  demand  upon 
gunsmiths  for  every  species  of  fire-arms  has  been  beyond 
all  former  example :  the  intention  is  professed  of  having 
recourse  for  a  still  larger  supply  to  those  towns  where 
arms  are  manufactured,  and  where  they  are  to  be  obtained 
at  a  very  low  rate,  from  the  general  cheapness  of  labour 
at  this  time,  or,  in  case  of  necessity,  they  are  to  be  seized 
by  force.  The  facility  of  converting  implements  of  hus- 
bandry into  offensive  weapons  has  been  suggested,  and 
persons  have  been  sent  to  observe  the  state  of  particular 
places,  where  depots  of  arms  for  the  public  service  were 
supposed  to  have  been  formed. 

"  Your  committee  find,  that  a  system  of  secret  associa- 
tion has  been  extended  to  the  manufacturing  population  of 
Glasgow,  and  some  other  populous  towns  of  Scotland ; 
and  although  these  societies  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  same  pretext,  parliamentary  reform,  on  the  broadest 
basis,  your  committee  are  firmly  persuaded,  from  the  in- 
formation which  has  been  laid  before  them,  that  their  ul- 
timate object  is  the  overthrow,  by  force,  of  the  existing 
form  of  government.  That  the  time  for  attempting  this 
enterprise  was  to  depend  on  the  simultaneous  rising  of  the 
disaffected  in  England  ;  with  some  emissaries  from  whom 
occasional  intercourse  appears  to  have  taken  place,  and 
that  some  provision  of  weapons  has  been  made  by  this  as- 
sociation. 

"  On  a  review  of  the  whole,  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to 
your  committee  to  observe,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
alarming  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  system  of 
extending  disaffection  and  secret  societies,  its  success  has 
been  confined  to  the  principal  manufacturing  districts, 
where  the  distress  is  more  prevalent,  and  numbers  more 
easily  collected  ;  and  that  even  iu  many  of  these  districts, 
privations  have  been  borne  with  exemplary  patience  and 
resignation,  and  the  attempts  of  the  disaffected  have  been 
disappointed ;  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  higher  orders,  or  even 
of  the  middle  class,  of  society,  and  scarcely  any  of  the 
agricultural  population,  have  lent  themselves  to  the  more 
violent  of  these  projects.  Great  allowance  must  be  made 
for  those  who,  under  the  pressure  of  urgent  distress,  have 
been  led  to  listen  to  plausible  and  confident  demagogues, 
in  the  expectation  of  immediate  relief.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  many  of  those  who  have  engaged  to  a  certain  extent 
in  the  projects  of  the  disaffected,  but  in  wham  the  prin- 
ciples of  moral  and  religious  duty  have  not  been  extin- 
guished or  perverted  by  the  most  profane  and  miserable 
sophistry,  would  withdraw  themselves  before  those  pro- 
jects were  pushed  to  actual  insurrection. 

ft  But  with  all  these  allowances,  your  committee  can- 
not contemplate  the  activity  and  arts  of  the  leaders  in  this 
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conspiracy,  and  the  numbers  whom  they  have  already  se- 
duced, and  may  seduce ;  the  oaths  by  which  many  of  them 
are  bound  together ;  the  means  suggested  and  prepared 
for  the  forcible  attainment  of  their  objects ;  the  nature  of 
the  objects  themselves,  which  are  not  only  the  overthrow 
of  all  the  political  institutions  of  the  kingdom,  but  also 
such  a  subversion  of  the  rights  and  principles  of  property, 
as  must  necessarily  lead  to  general  confusion,  plunder, 
and  bloodshed;  witheut  submitting  to  the  most  serious  at- 
tention of  the  house,  the  dangers  which  exist,  and  which 
the  utmost  vigilance  of  government,  under  the  existing 
laws,  has  been  found  inadequate  to  prevent." 

In  consequence  of  the  facts  discovered  through  the  me- 
dium of  this  report,  parliament  found  it  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  ministers,  and  bills  were  accord- 
ingly brought  in,  and  passed  by  overwhelming  majorities, 
for  the  temporary  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act, 
the  security  of  the  person  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent,  the  prevention  of  seduction  from  the 
army  and  navy,  and  the  prevention  of  seditious  meetings. 
These  prompt  and  energetic  measures  have  already  been 
attended  with  the  best  effects,  and,  we  trust,  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  the  restoration  of  peace  and  good  order  in  all 
ranks  of  the  community. 

We  shall  close  this  article  with  the  following  extract 
from  a  highly  interesting  retrospect  of  the  year  1816  :  — 

After  taking  a  rapid  survey  of  the  condition  of  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  Europe,  the  writer  asks,  u  And  is  it  in 
thee,  Britain,  whom  nations  cannot  injure,  and  from  whom 
the  visitations  of  Heaven  have,  in  a  great  measure,  been 
turned  away — is  it  in  thee,  that  discord  and  discontent  shall 
prevail?  Because  temporary  distresses  assail  thee,  must 
thy  misguided  people  take  up  arms,  deride  the  sanctity  of 
the  laws,  and  threaten  the  happiness  of  the  land  I  You 
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have  sunk,  it  is  true,  into  a  state  of  lassitude  from  over- 
strained exertions,  and  must  wait  the  healing  influence  of 
time  to  recruit  your  strength.  Expending  your  principal 
instead  of  your  revenue,  you  have  been  able,  for  a  time, 
to  make  an  effort  which  could  neither  have  been  much 
longer  continued,  nor  speedily  repeated,  without  positive 
ruin.  The  sudden  stoppage  of  this  forced  expenditure 
has  palsied  the  industry  it  had  created;  nor,  until  new 
channels  are  discovered  for  the  disposal  of  the  produce  of 
such  industry,  can  it  again  be  placed  in  activity.  The 
thrifty  accumulations  of  individuals,  which  have  been  lent 
to  government,  have  formed  the  capital  that  has  paid  such  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  labour :  these  accumulations  will 
find  their  way  but  slowly  into  commercial  channels,  from 
the  inadequacy  of  the  present  returns  and  the  security  of 
its  employment.  You  must  be,  therefore,  prepared  for 
some  continuance  of  the  present  depression,  and  consider, 
that  you  have  now  to  suffer  a  small  share  of  the  waste  and 
desolation  of  the  war  you  have  so  long  waged ;  and  what 
claim  have  you  for  an  exemption  from  evils  which  all  the 
belligerent  powers  have  in  their  turn  experienced  ?  While 
patiently  and  firmly  suffering  these  evils,  you  have  the 
consoling  reflection,  that  there  is  in  this  land  such  a  mass 
of  industry,  of  intelligence,  of  integrity,  of  capital,  that 
it  would  doubtless  prove  sufficient  to  overcome  your  diffi- 
culties, and  enable  the  country  finally  to  settle  in  a  state 
of  permaneut  ease.  In  the  mean  time,  if,  because  the  ex- 
uberance of  trade  has  been  repressed,  and  the  abundance 
of  the  harvest  refused,  much  individual  suffering  exists, 
are  not  the  hearts  and  the  purses  of  the  opulent  open  to 
their  suffering  brethren  ?  Read  the  list  of  their  subscrip- 
tions, seethe  blessings  which  the)  scatter  around  them, 
and  when  the  interested  and  the  traitor  shall  call  upon 
your  sons  to  burn  your  cities,  and  devastate  your  fields, 
hurl  the  incendiaries  from  among  you." 


CHAPTER  XXI 
WALES. 


T Situation,  Boundaries,  and  Divisions. 
HIS  principality  is  situated  between  fifty-one  and 
fifty-four  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  between  two  de- 
grees forty-one  minutes  and  four  degrees  fifty-six  minutes 
of  west  longitude  extending  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
in  length,  and  ninety-six  in  breadth,  and  containing  a 


surface  of  seven  thousand  and  eleven  square  miles.    It  i» 
bounded,  on  the  north  and  west,  by  the  Irish  Sea ;  on  the 
east,  by  Cheshire,  Shropshire,  Monmouthshire,  and  Here 
fordshire ;  and,  on  the  south,  by  the  Bristol  Channel. 

This  country  is  divided  into  Now/i  Wales,  containing 
the  counties  of  Flint,  Denbigh,  Montgomery,"  Anglesea, 
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Merioneth,  and  Caernarvon ;  and  5oM*/t  WWes,  comprising 
the  counties  of  Radnor,  Brecon,  Glamorgan,  Pembroke, 
Cardigan,  and  Caermarthen. 

Climate,  Soil,  Rivers,  fyc]  The  seasons  are  nearly  the 
same  as  in  the  northern  parts  of  England ;  and  the  air, 
though  sharp,  is  very  wholesome.  The  soil,  especially 
towards  the  north,  is  mountainous,  but  contains  rich 
valleys,  which  produce  good  crops  of  wheat,  rye,  &c. 
Wales  contains  many  quarries  of  free-stone  and  slate,  and 
abundance  of  coal-pits.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Clwydd,  the  Wheeler,  the  Dee,  the  Severn,  the  Elwy,  and 
the  Alen. 

Mountains.]  Of  the  mountains,  which  abound  in  this 
country,  Snowdon,  in  Caernarvonshire,  and  Plinlimmon, 
which  lies  partly  in  Montgomeryshire  and  partly  in  Car- 
diganshire, are  the  most  famous;  and  their  mountainous 
situation  greatly  assisted  the  natives  in  making  so  noble 
and  long  a  struggle  against  the  Roman,  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
Norman  powers.  • 

Animal  and  Mineral  Productions.']  The  animals  of 
Wales  are,  in  general,  the  same  as  in  England.  The 
horses  are  somewhat  smaller,  but  can  endure  great  fa- 
tigue ;  the  black  cattle,  though  small,  afford  excellent 
beef;  and  the  cows  are  remarkable  for  yielding  large 
quantities  of  milk.  The  sheep  are  small,  but  extremely 
well-flavoured.  Great  numbers  of  goats  feed  on  some  of 
the  mountains.  Some  promising  mines  of  silver,  copper, 
lead,  and  iron,  have  been  discovered  in  Wales.  The 
Welsh  silver  may  be  known  by  its  being  stamped  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  feathers. 

Antiquities  and  Curiosities.]  Wales  abounds  in  remains 
of  antiquity.  Several  of  its  castles  are  stupendously 
large  ;  and  in  some  the  remains  of  Roman  architecture  are 
plainly  discernible.  The  architecture  of  others  is  doubt- 
ful; and  some  appear  to  be  partly  British  and  partly 
Roman.  In  Breconshire  are  some  rude  sculptures,  upon 
a  stone  six  feet  high,  called  the  Maiden-stone ;  but  the 
remains  of  the  Druidical  institutions,  and  places  of  wor- 
ship, are  chiefly  discernible  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesea,  the 
ancient  Mona,  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  who  describes  it  as 
being  the  principal  seminary  of  the  Druidical  rites  and  re- 
ligion. Cherphilly  Castle,  in  Glamorganshire,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  largest  in  Great  Britain,  excepting  Wind- 
sor; and  its  remains  evince  that  it  was  originally  a  most 
beautiful  fabric.  One  half  of  a  round  tower  has  fallen 
quite  down,  but  the  other  overhangs  its  basis  more  than 
nine  feet,  and  is  as  great  a  curiosity  as  the  leaning  tower 
of  Pisa  in  Italy. 

The  natural  curiosities  of  this  country  consist  prin- 
cipally of  springs  and  stupendous  mountains. 

Learning  and  Learned  Men.]  Wales  was  a  seat  of 
learning  at  a  very  early  period ;  but  it  suffered  an  eclipse 
by  the  repeated  massacres  of  the  bards  and  clergy.  The 
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followers  of  Wickliffe  took  shelter  in  Wales,  when  they 
were  persecuted  in  England.  The  Welsh  and  Scotch  dis- 
pute about  the  nativity  of  certain  learned  men,  particularly 
about  four  of  the  name  of  Gildas.  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
whose  history  was  published  by  Camden,  was  certainly  a 
Welshman ;  and  Leland  mentions  several  learned  men  of 
the  same  country,  who  flourished  before  the  Reformation. 
The  discovery  of  the  famous  King  Arthur's  burying-place 
was  owing  to  some  lines  of  Thaliessin,  which  were  re- 
peated before  Henry  II.  of  England,  by  a  Welsh  bard. 
Since  the  Reformation,  Wales  has  produced  several  ex- 
cellent antiquaries  and  divines ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  Wales  furnished  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  with  an  alphabet.  This  is  clearly  demonstrated  by 
Mr.  Llhuyd,  in  his  Welsh  preface  to  his  Archaeologia,  and 
is  confirmed  by  various  monumental  inscriptions  of  un- 
doubted authority.  The  excellent  history  of  Henry  VIII., 
written  by  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  may  be  adduced  as 
a  respectable  production  of  Welsh  literature. 

Commerce  and  Manufactures.]  The  Welsh  are  on  a 
footing,  as  to  their  commerce  and  manufactures,  with 
many  of  the  western  and  northern  counties  of  England. 
Their  trade  is  mostly  inland,  or  with  England,  into  which 
they  import  numbers  of  black  cattle.  Milford  Haven  is 
considered  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  town  of  Pembroke 
employs  near  two  hundred  merchant-ships:  and  its  inha- 
bitants carry  ou  an  extensive  trade.  In  Breconshire  are- 
several  woollen  manufactures;  and  Wales,  in  general, 
carries  on  a  very  considerable  coal-trade  with  England  and 
Ireland. 

Constitution  and  Government]  Wales  was  united-  with 
England,  in  the  twenty-seventh  of  Henry  Villi.;  when,  by 
act  of  parliament,  its  government  was  modelled  according 
to  the  English  form ;  all  laws,  customs,  and  tenures,  coa- 
trary  to  those  of  England,  being  abrogated,  and  the  inha- 
bitants admitted  to  a  participation  of  all  the  English  li- 
berties and  privileges,  particularly  that  of  sending  mem- 
bers to  parliament,  viz.  a  knight  for  every  shire,  and' a 
burgess  for  every  shire-town,  except  Merioneth.  By  the 
thirty-fourth  and  thirty-fifth  of  the  same  reign,  there  we?e 
ordained  four  several  circuits  for  the  administration  of 
justice  in  the  said  shires,  each  of  which  was-  to  include 
three  shires  ;  so  that  the  chief-justice  of  Chester  has  under 
his  jurisdiction  the  three  several  shires  of  Flint,  Denbigh, 
and  Montgomery.  The  shires  of  Caernarvon,  Merioneth, 
and  Anglesea,  are  under  the  justices  of  North  Wales. 
Those  of  Caermarthen,  Pembrokeshire,  and  Cardigan, 
have  also  their  justices ;  as  have  likewise  those  of  Radnor, 
Brecknock,  and  Glamorgan.  By  the  eighteenth  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  one  other  justice-assistant  was  ordained  to  the 
former  justices;  so  that  now  everyone  of  the  said  four 
circuits  has  two  justices;  viz.  one  chief-justice,  and  a 
second  justice-assistant. 
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Revenues,  Arms,  Sfc]  The  crown  has  a  certain,  though 
small,  property  in  the  product  of  the  silver  and  lead  mines: 
but  it  is  said,  that  the  revenue  accruing  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  from  his  principality,  does  pot  exceed  seven  or 
eight  thousand  pounds  a  year.  The  arms  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  differ  from  those  of  England  only  by  the  addition 
of  a  label  of  three  points.  His  cap,  or  badge  of  ostrich- 
feathers,  was  occasioned  by  a  trophy  of  that  kind,  which 
Edward  the  Black  Prince  took  from  the  king  of  Bohemia, 
when  he  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Poitiers;  and  the  motto 
is,  Ich  dien,  1  serve.  St.  David  is  the  tutelar  saint  of  the 
Welsh;  and  his  badge  is  a  leek,  which  is  worn  on  his  day, 
the  1st  of  March. 

Religion.]  Wales,  after  the  massacre  of  the  Welsh 
clergy  by  Augustine,  the  popish  apostle  of  England,  be- 
cause they  would  not  conform  to  the  Romish  ritual,  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  petty  princes,  who  were  often  w  eak 
and  credulous.  The  Romish  clergy  insinuated  themselves 
into  their  favour,  by  their  pretended  power  of  absolving 
them  from  crimes  ;  and  the  Welsh,  when  their  ancient 
clergy  were  extinct,  conformed  themselves  to  the  religion 
of  Rome.  The  H  elsh  clergy,  in  general,  are  but  poorly 
provided  for ;  ami,  in  many  of  the  country  congregations, 
they  preach  both  in  Welsh  and  English.  Their  poverty 
was  formerly  a  great  discouragement  to  religion  and  learn- 
ing; but  the  measures  taken  b±  the  society  for  propagating 
Christian  knowledge  have,  in  a  great  degree,  removed 
the  reproach  of  ignorance  from  the  poorer  sort  of  the 
Welsh.  In  the  year  1749,  a  hundred  and  forty-two  school- 
masters were  employed  to  remove  from  place  to  place 
for  the  instruction  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  their  scholars 
amounted  to  seventy-two  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixtv- 
four.  No  people  have  distinguished  themselves  more, 
perhaps,  in  proportion  to  their  abilities,  than  the  Welsh 
have  done,  by -acts  of  national  munificence.  Thev  print, 
at  a  vast  expense,  bibles,  common-prayers,  and  other  le- 
ligious  books,  and  distribute  them  gratis  to  the  poorer  sort. 
Eew  of  their  towns  are  unprovided  with  a  free-school. 

The  established  religion  of  Wales  is  that  of  the  church 
of  England ;  but  the  common  people,  in  many  places,  are 
so  tenacious  of  their  ancient  customs,  that  they  retain  se- 
veral of  the  Romish  superstitions ;  and  some  ancient  fa- 
milies among  them  are  still  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  like- 
wise said,  that  Wales  abounds  with  Romish  priests  in  dis- 
guise. The  principality  also  contains  great  numbers  of 
protestant  dissenters. 

Cities,  Tozcns,  &c]  St.  Asaph,  in  Flintshire,  is  an 
episcopal  see,  pleasantly  situate  in  a  fertile  vallev,  on  the 
fork  made  by  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Elwy  and 
Clwydd.  The  town,  however,  is  indifferent! v  built,  and 
the  population  small.  The  cathedral,  a  plain  building, 
one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  in  length,  by  ninety  in 
height,  was  founded  by  Keutigern,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  in 
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the  year  560.  There  is  a  bridge  here  over  the  two  rivers. 
About  four  miles  north-east  of  the  town,  within  a  mile  of 
Newmarket,  is  a  monumental  stone,  twelve  feet  high,  and 
thirty  inches  broad,  the  sides  of  which  are  adorned  with 
chequered  work ;  and  on  one  side  is  the  rude  figure  of  a 
man  holding  a  spear.  It  is  called  Maenachwyan-fan,  or 
the  Stone  of  Lamentation,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  in  commemoration  of  a  battle  fought  between 
Newmarket  and  Caerwys.  St.  Asaph  is  two  hundred  and 
seventeen  miles  distant  from  London. 

Holywell,  ten  miles  distant  from  St.  Asaph,  and 
two  hundred  and  seven  from  London,  is  a  considerable 
market-town,  consisting  of  one  long  street,  upon  a  hill, 
near  the  estuary  of  the  Dee;  and  is  famous  for  St.  Wini- 
fred's well,  which  gave  name  to  the  town,  and  to  which 
a  miraculous  quality  of  healing  was  attributed,  in  the  days 
of  popish  superstition.  The  well  itself  is  certainly  a  great 
curiosity,  as  it  throws  up  every  minute  twenty-one  tuns  of 
water,  and  forms  a  stream,  which,  rushing  with  impe- 
tuosity through  a  narrow  valley  between  two  well-wooded 
hills  to  the  sea,  in  the  course  of  a  mile,  turns  a  considerable 
number  of  mills.  A  rich  arched  cloister,  supported  by 
light  Gothic  pillars,  is  raised  over  the  well,  which,  with 
the  chapel  above  it,  now  occupied  as  a  school,  was  founded 
bv  the  Stanley  family.  The  town  enjoys  a  considerable 
trade;  and,  owing  to  the  easy  access  it  has  to  the  sea,  has 
become  the  principal  mart  of  Flintshire.  In  the  vicinity 
are  several  mines  of  lead,  copper,  and  calamine,  which 
are  wrought  to  great  advantage. 

DENBIGH,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  that  name,  is 
a  bcrough-town,  pleasantly  situated  upon  the  declivity,  and 
at  the  foot  of  a  craggy  hill,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
beautiful  vale  of  Clwydd.  The  town  was  formerly  walled; 
and  on  the  top  of  the  hill  are  the  ruins  of  its  ancient 
castle,  built  by  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  dismantled  at 
the  Restoration.  It  seems  to  have  been  of  ingenious  con- 
struction, and  inclosed  a  very  considerable  space.  Two 
walls  were  originally  built  parallel  the  one  to  the  other,  and 
several  feet  distant,  the  interval  between  which,  bein<* 
afterwards  filled  up  with  mortar  and  rough  stones,  the 
whole  formed,  in  drying,  a  mass  as  solid  as  the  rock  on 
which  it  stood.  The  manufactures  of  the  town  are  ar- 
ticles of  leather,  such  as  shoes,  gloves,  &c.  sent  to  Lon- 
don ;  and  in  the  neighbouihood  are  two  linen-mills  ami 
bleaching-grounds  upon  an  extensive  scale.  The  borough 
is  governed  by  two  aldermen,  a  recorder,  two  bailiff?, 
and  twenty-five  capital  burgesses.  Denbigh  is  two  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  miles  distant  from  London. 

Montgomery,  a  borough,  market,  and  the  capital 
of  Montgomeryshire,  is  a  small  neat  town,  situate  on  the 
ascent  of  a  hill,  which  rises  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Severn.  It  has  of  late  years  undergone  considerable 
improvement,  but  possesses  very  little  trade.    It  is  go- 
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verned  by  two  bailiffs,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  sessions  and 
assizes  alternately  with  Welshpool  and  Machyleth.  The 
castle,  situated  on  an  eminence  north  of  the  town,  was 
dismantled  by  order  of  the  parliament,  shortly  after  it 
was  taken  by  their  army,  in  1644;  there  are  now  no  re- 
mains of  it,  except  part  of  the  fortifications,  which  con- 
sist of  four  fosses  cut  out  of  the  rock,  over  which  were 
draw-bridges :  towards  the  end  is  a  precipice.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  hill,  in  a  valley,  is  a  small  fortification, 
having  in  it  a  high  mount.  On  a  hill  near  the  castle  is  a 
stupendous  British  post,  the  approach  to  which  is  guarded 
by  four  great  ditches,  having  two  or  three  entrances  to- 
wards the  principal  work.  Montgomery  is  one  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  miles  distant  from  London,  and  forty-four 
from  Denbigh. 

Beaumaris,  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesea,  is  pleasantly  si- 
tuated on  an  elevated  bank,  rising  gently  above  the  sea, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Menai  Straits,  before  that  channel 
becomes  contracted.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one 
broad  and  handsome  street  of  well-built  houses,  and  has 
a  good  harbour,  much  frequented  by  colliers  and  other 
vessels  in  bad  weather.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  re- 
corder, two  bailiffs,  twenty-four  burgesses,  &c,  and  is 
the  only  town  in  Wales  in  which  the  corporation  returns 
the  representative  to  parliament.  Beaumaris  Castle, 
erected  by  Edward  1.  on  a  marshy  spot,  is  a  plain  Gothic 
building,  forming  a  large  square,  with  round  towers  pro- 
jecting at  each  angle.  Beaumaris  is  two  hundred  and 
forty-nine  miles  and  a  half  distant  from  London,  and  con- 
tains about  two  hundred  and  seventy  houses. 

"Holyhead,"  says  a  contemporary  writer,  "consists 
of  one  long  street  of  weather-beaten  tenements,  sheltered 
beneath  a  variety  of  small  craggy  eminences.  The  basin 
of  the  harbour  is  sufficiently  large,  and  well  protected 
both  by  nature  and  art;  a  long  projecting  headland  on  the 
east  forming  a  great  bay  in  front,  while  a  mighty  mass  of 
rock,  stretching  far  into  the  sea  on  the  west,  swells  to  a 
height  surpassing  that  of  any  mountain  on  the  island."  It 
is  a  port  of  some  consequence,  and  the  inhabitants  derive 
their  chief  support  from  the  passengers  to  Ireland,  and 
others  who  resort  hither  for  sea-bathing.  Beneath  the 
mountain  which  overhangs  the  town,  called  the  Head,  is 
a  large  cavern  in  a  rock,  supported  by  natural  pillars,  and 
called  the  Parliament-House,  which  is  only  accessible  by 
boats.  On  an  islet  denominated  the  Salt  Island,  forming 
one  side  of  the  harbour,  is  a.  light-house,  which  is  seen 
four  leagues  at  sea;  and  on  the  Isle  of  Skerries,  north- 
eastward, is  another.  Holyhtad  is  two  hundred  and  se- 
venty miles  from  London,  by  Chester  and  Beaumaris;  and 
the  passage  to  Dublin  is  usually  effected  in  twelve  hours. 

Dolgelly,  the  modern  capital  of  Merionethshire, 
stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Avon,  at  the  distance  of 
two  hundred  and  eight  miles  from  London,  and  is  an  in. 
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land  manufacturing  town,  with  a  market,  and  about  three 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  town  consists  of  low  and  irre- 
gular houses,  is  almost  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  is 
the  seat  of  a  particular  manufacture  of  coarse  woollen 
cloth,  undyed,  called  webbing,  or  white  plains,  which  is 
principally  exported.  On  the  south  of  the  town  is  Cader 
Idris,  a  mountain  with  two  lofty  peaks,  the  highest  of 
which,  called  Pen  y  Cader,  is  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  above  Dolgelly  Plain,  and  exhibits  a  volcanic 
appearance.  One  side  of  the  hill  is  a  stupendous  preci- 
pice, forming  beneath  a  large  basin,  which  contains  a 
lake. 

Caernarvon,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  that  name, 
is  a  neat,  regular,  and  well-built  town,  delightfully  situate  on 
the  shore  of  the  Strait  of  Menai,  near  its  southern  extremity, 
and  has  latterly  been  much  resorted  to  by  English  families 
for  sea-bathing.  It  enjoys  a  considerable  traffic  in  slateA 
and  has  a  fair  portion  of  trade  in  different  articles  with 
Ireland  and  various  parts  of  England.  The  town  is  walled 
round,  and  both  the  walls  and  the  gates  are  entire.  The 
castle,  built  by  Edward  I.,  in  1284,  is  a  magnificent 
fortress,  situated  on  a  neck  of  land  almost  insulated  by 
the  sea  and  the  river  Seiont.  A  grand  gateway,  orna- 
mented with  a  statue  of  its  founder,  and  guarded  by  four 
portcullisses  beneath  a  lofty  tower,  leads  to  the  great 
court  of  the  castle.  The  towers  of  the  court  are  high 
and  angular,  with  turrets  of  a  similar  kind,  rising  from 
their  tops,  three  of  which  decorate  the  great  Eagle  Tower, 
in  which  is  shewu  the  apartment  where  Edward  II.  was 
born,  the  first  Prince  of  Wales  of  English  blood.  The 
tower  commands  a  most  enchanting  prospect.  The  air 
of  Caernarvon  is  considered  particularly  salubrious.  The 
town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  two  bailiffs,  recorder,  and 
two  stewards ;  and  the  constable  of  the  tower  is  always 
mayor,  by  his  patent.  Caernarvon  is  two  hundred  and 
forty-seven  miles  distant  from  London. 

Bangor  is  a  neat  little  city  and  an  episcopal  see, 
charmingly  situated  in  a  valley,  backed  by  mountains,  and 
separated  from  the  Menai  aud  the  sea  by[a  well-wooded 
hill,  the  top  of  which  commands  an  extensive  view.  It 
is  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  miles  distant  from  London  by 
Chester,  consists  of  one  main  street,  and  has  a  small  har- 
bour, difficult  for  ships  of  burden,  except  at  high  water. 
In  ancient  times,  this  place  was  of  such  consequence  as 
to  have  been  styled  Bangor  the  Great.  The  cathedral, 
built  by  Bishop  Skeffington,  in  1532,  is  a  plain  edifice, 
neatly  fitted  up  within,  the  nave  one  hundred  and  ten  feet 
long,  by  sixty  in  breadth,  the  transept  sixty  by  twenty- 
five,  the  choir  fifty-four  by  twenty-six.  The  bishop's  pa 
lace  is  surrounded  by  an  embattled  wall,  and,  as  well  as 
several  of  the  prebendal  houses,  makes  a  respectable  ap- 
pearance. The  sands  along  the  coast  from  Bangor  to 
Aber  are  called  Wylofaen,  or  the  Place  of  Weepins.  from 
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the  lamentation  of  the  inhabitants,  on  occasion  of  the 
land  in  this  part  being  overwhelmed  by  the  sea,  in  the 
days  of  Helig  ap  Clunog.  Penmanmawr,  whose  huge 
sides  and  lofty  summit  are  embossed  with  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  projecting  rocks,  great  fragments  of  which  lie 
scattered  on  the  shore  below,  rises  one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred feet  perpendicularly  above  the  sea,  and  extends  eight 
miles  along  the  sea,  on  the  road  from  Aberconway  to 
Bangor.  On  a  ledge  of  this  mountain  an  excellent  level 
road,  well  protected  by  walls,  is  cut  close  to  the  preci- 
pice for  the  space  of  a  mile,  forming  a  safe  but  terrific 
passage  to  travellers,  who  hear  the  surges  beat  against  the 
base  of  the  precipice  beneath.  On  the  top  of  the  rock 
are  the  ruins  of  a  strong  fortification,  with  a  triple  wall, 
and  within  each  wall  are  the  foundations  of  at  least  one 
hundred  towers. 

Aberconway,  fourteen  miles  distant  from  Bangor, 
and  two  hundred  and  forty-five  from  London,  is  situate 
upon  the  left  side  of  the  river  Conway,  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill,  and  is  a  picturesque  object  at  a  distance,  though,  on 
a  near  approach,  it  is  found  to  be  small,  confined,  and 
ill-built.  It  is  inclosed  by  a  high  turretted  wall,  with 
twenty-six  round  towers  at  regular  distauces,  embattled, 
and  variegated  with  a  profusion  of  ivy.  The  walls  and 
three  large  gateways,  also,  are  entire,  and  form  a  grand 
appendage  to  the  castle,  a  majestic  ruin  rising  proudly 
from  the  shelving  sides  of  a  rock,  laved  by  the  high 
tides  of  the  river.  The  town  has  a  small  harbour,  and 
some  little  tiade.  The  church  is  a  handsome  structure, 
and  contains  the  tomb  of  one  Nicholas  Hockar,  with  an 
inscription,  importing  that  he  was  the  forty-first  child  of 
his  father,  and  had  twenty-seven  children  himself.  He 
died  iu  1637- 

New  Radnor  is  a  borough,  consisting  of  a  few 
small  houses,  in  the  county  of  that  name,  which  form  an 
irregular  street,  with  a  building  resembling  a  barn  for 
its  town-ball.  It  is  situated  on  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  Lugg,  almost  buried  within  that  chain  of  verdant 
hills,  whick  enclose  the  district  called  Radnor  Forest, 
twenty-four  miles  from  Hereford,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  from  London.  The  town  is  governed  by  a 
bailifT  and  twenty-five  burgesses,  and  has  a  jurisdiction 
over  an  extent  of  country  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  circum- 
ference. It  divides  its  right  of  electing  a  representative 
in  parliament  with  Presteign  and  Rhayadr  Gwy.  Old 
Radnor,  two  miles  southward,  sometimes  called  Pen  y 
Craig,  from  its  situation  on  the  summit  of  a  high  rock, 
once  a  Roman  station,  is  now  a  wretched  village,  still 
more  comfortless  than  its  neighbour.  Its  church,  a  large 
stone  building,  is  a  remarkable  object. 

Presteign,  the  modern  capital  of  Radnorshire,  and 
the  seat  of  the  assizes,  exhibits  traces  of  an  original  extent 
and  grandeur  very  superior  to  its  present  condition.  Its 
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few  remaining  streets  are  neat  and  well  paved,  and  a  plea- 
sant public  walk  is  traced  about  the  eminence  which  was 
the  site  of  its  castle,  whence  the  little  vale  in  which  the 
town  is  situate,  watered  by  the  Lugg,  appears  to  great 
advantage,  with  the  ancient  Gothic  mansion,  called  Sta- 
pleton  Castle,  rising  from  a  rock  iu  its  centre.  Presteign 
is  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  miles  distant  from  London, 
and  contains  about  one  thousand  inhabitants. 

Brecon,  or  Brecknock,  the  capital  of  Breconshire, 
is  a  borough  and  market-town,  one  hundied  and  sixiy- 
eight  miles  distant  from  London  by  Monmouth.  It  is 
situated  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Usk,  eastward  of  the 
Honddy  which  here  unites  with  the  Usk  ;  but  the  build- 
ings are  generally  mean,  and  the  streets  narrow  and  irre- 
gular. Brecon  has  the  advantage  of  a  canal,  and  possesses 
several  manufactures  of  wool,  and  of  cotton  stockings. 
It  is  also  the  residence  of  a  number  of  the  gentry  of 
Wales.  It  has  three  churches  ;  but  the  collegiate  church, 
founded  from  the  ruins  qf  a  Dominican  abbey,  is  now  in 
a  state  of  decay.  The  castle,  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Barnard  de  Newmarsh,  a  favourite  of  William  Rufus,  was 
principally  destroyed  in  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  as 
well  as  the  walls  by  which  the  town  was  encompassed, 
only  one  of  the  towers  and  part  of  the  walls  now  remain- 
ing. The  latter  are,  on  the  northern  and  eastern  sides,  from 
three  to  six  feet  high,  and  nearly  nine  and  a  half  thick. 
The  arsenal  here,  a  beautiful  brick  building,  ninety-nine 
feet  long,  thirty-five  broad,  and  two  stories  high,  contains 
an  armoury  for  fifteen  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and  one 
thousand  five  hundred  swords,  arranged  as  iu  the  Tower 
of  London.  The  town  is  governed  by  two  bailiffs,  fifteen 
aldermen,  two  chamberlains,  &c. 

Llandaff,  in  Glamorganshire,  though  a  city  and  an 
episcopal  see,  is  a  small  mean  place,  and  without  a  mar- 
ket. It  is  situate  on  a  gentle  elevation,  south-west  of  the 
river  TafT,  and  contains  about  one  hundred  and  ninety 
houses.  The  see  was  founded  in  the  fifth  century  ,  but  the 
present  cathedral  was  built  by  Bishop  Urban  in  1120;  it 
had  two  towers,  on  the  west  end,  eighty-nine  feel  high,  of 
which  that  on  the  south  alone  remains.  The  north  tower, 
now  one  hundred  and  five  feet  high,  was  rebuilt  iu  an  ele- 
gant manner,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  The  body  of 
the  cathedral  has  also  been  rebuilt;  but  there  are  no  cross 
aisles,  nor  is  there  any  steeple  in  the  middle.  Llandaff  is 
thirty-two  miles  distant  from  Brecon,  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty-two  from  London. 

Cardiff,  a  borough,  market-town,  and  sea-port,  two 
miles  east  by  south  of  Llandaff,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  is  situated  on  a  flat  between  the  Rumney  and 
the  Taff.  It  is  well  built,  with  compact  streets,  has  a 
handsome  bridge  of  five  arches,  and  consists  of  two  pa- 
rishes, but  has  only  one  church,  of  light  appearance  and 
elegant  workmanship,  having  open  corners  and  lantern 
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pinnacles.  The  harbour,  three  miles  below  the  town, 
called  Peiinarth,  or  the  Head  of  the  Bear,  is  very  commo- 
dious for  vessels  detained  in  the  Bristol  Channel  by  west- 
erly winds.  Vessels  of  two  hundred  tons  burthen  come 
up  to  the  town,  which  has  enjoyed  a  considerable  trade 
since  the  mines  have  been  opened  at  Merthyr  Tydvil. 
Cardiff  is  governed  by  two  bailiffs,  twelve  aldermen, 
twelve  capital  burgesses,  a  steward,  &c;  and  with  Cow- 
bridge,  Swansea,  Aberavon,  Llvvgor,  Kenfigg,  Neath, 
and  Llantrissent,  unites  in  returning  one  member  to  par- 
liament. The  county-assizes  are  held  here  in  April  and 
August. 

Swansea,  situate  on  the  western  side  of  the  Taw  or 
Tavy,  is  a  sea-port  aud  corporate  market-town,  built  on  a 
semicircular  rising  bank,  near  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length  : 
its  streets  are  well  paved,  and  the  general  aspect  of  its 
buildings  exceeds  that  of  any  other  town  in  South-Wales. 
The  beauty  of  its  situation,  the  mildness  of  its  climate,  the 
conveniences  it  possesses  for  sea-bathing;  aud  the  amuse- 
ments afforded  by  its  theatre  and  assembly-room,  which, 
collectively,  attract  a  number  of  gentry  from  England  as 
well  as  Wales,  during  the  summer-season,  have  all  tended, 
in  unison  with  its  commerce,  to  its  increasing  prosperity. 
Here  are  two  extensive  breweries,  a  pottery  on  Wedge- 
wood's  plan,  an  iron-foundry,  two  roperies,  and  an  ex- 
cellent dry  dock.  In  the  vicinity  are  seven  large  copper 
houses  for  smelting  of  ore,  brought  hither  from  the  mines 
on  the  canal,  as  well  as  from  Anglesea  ;  aud  so  great  is 
the  number  of  houses  constructed  about  them,  for  the 
workmen  employed,  that  they  cover  the  whole  of  the  hills 
about  the  works.  The  principal  assemblage,  formed  into 
regular  streets  with  a  church  and  wharf,  has  received  the 
name  of  Morriston,  from  one  of  the  most  active  propri- 
etors, Mr.  Morris,  whose  handsome  seat  of  Claremont 
overlooks  the  whole  territory.  The  trade  of  Swansea  is 
not,  however,  confined  to  copper  alone  ;  stone,  coal,  iron- 
ore,  and  limestone,  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Taw,  give 
origin  to  a  very  extensive  export  commerce.  The  town  is 
governed*  by  a  portreeve,  a  recorder,  twelve  aldermen,  two 
chamberlains,  and  a  limited  number  of  burgesses.  The 
remains  of  the  castle,  consisting  of  one  massy  tower,  with 
a  curious  light  parapet,  upon  gothic  arches,  is  now  con- 
verted into  a  prison  and  workhouse.  The  bathing-house 
is  half  a  mile  from  the  town  on  the  beach ;  but  on  the 
strand,  near  the  pottery,  are  both  hot  and  cold  sea-water 
baths.  Swansea  is  two  hundred  and  four  miles  from  Lon- 
don, by  Gloucester  and  Chepstow,  aud  contains  upwards 
of  twelve  hundred  houses. 

Pembroke,  a  borough  and  sea-port  town,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  distant  from  London,  is  situated  on 
an  isthmus  formed  by  Milford  Haven  and  the  sea.  It  con- 
sists principally  of  one  long  and  neat  street,  which  leads 
to  the  remains  of  its  magnificent  castle,  supposed  to  have 


been  erected  by  Henry  I.,  and  famous  for  the  defence  made 
by  its  garrison  for  Charles  I.  It  covers  tne  whole  of  a 
great  mount,  which  descends  in  a  perpendicular  cliff  on 
each  side,  except  that  next  the  town,  and  is  almost  en- 
compassed by  one  of  those  estuaries  which  penetrate  into 
the  county  from  Milfoid  Haven.  An  immense  round 
tower,  the  walls  of.  which  are,  in  some  parts,  fourteen  feet 
thick,  and  a  spacious  cave  in  the  rock  beneath  the  walls, 
are  the  two  prim  ipal  objects  of  this  fine  ruin.  Pembroke 
contains  two  churches,  and  is  watered  by  two  small  rivers, 
over  each  of  which  is  a  handsome  bridge.  It  is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  bailiffs,  and  burgesses;  and  the  inhabitants, 
in  conjunction  with  those  of  Tenby  and  Wbiston,  retinn 
one  member  to  parliament.  The  trade  of  this  town  is  in- 
considerable, owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  corporation^ 
which  has  suffered  the  navigation  to  become  impeded 
by  the  rubbish  from  the  limestone-cliffs  worked  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Cardigan,  the  capital  of  Cardiganshire,  is  a  borough 
and  market  town,  pleasantly  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tavy,  on  its  northern  bank.  It  is  a  sea-port,  and  vessels 
of  tolerable  burthen  can  approach  its  quay.  The  town 
is  tolerably  well-built  on  the  steep  acclivity  of  a  hill,  and 
has  a  neat  appearance;  its  chief  trade  is  the  export  of  lead 
and  iron,  obtained  from  the  works  at  Llechwydd  in  its 
vicinity.  Over  the  river  is  a  handsome  bridge  of  fiv<> 
arches.  It  is  sheltered  from  the  east  winds  by  a  mountain 
of  some  height,  which  forms  a  promontory  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river,  and  renders  the  haven  pretty  secure. 
The  castle,  now  in  ruins,  was  once  a  spacious  building, 
and  the  town  itself  was  formerly  defended  by  a  strong 
wall.  The  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  twelve  al- 
dermen, and  a  common  council  ;  and  the  inhabitants  share 
with  Aberystwith,  Llanbedar,  and  Adpar,  the  privilege  of 
electing  a  representative  in  parliament.  It  is  two  hundred 
and  thirty-three  miles  from  London. 

Caerm  authen,  pleasantly  situated  in  the  rich  vale  of 
the  Towey,  on  the  northern  bank  of  that  river,  is  a  place 
of  great  antiquity,  being  the  Maridunum  of  Ptolemy  :  it 
was  formerly  the  capital  of  South-Wales,  and  was  forti- 
fied with  walls  and  a  strong  castle.  Of  the  former,  the 
eastern  gate  alone  now  remains  ;  the  site  of  the  latter  is 
'  occupied  by  the  town-gaol,  a  handsome  edifice  of  hewn 
stone.  The  church  is  a  noble  piie,  standing  without  the 
town,  and  eastward  of  it  are  the  ruins  of  a  priory,  founded  in 
1148.  The  streets  of  the  town  are  narrow  aud  unequal, 
but  the  buildings  are  generally  good.  There  is  a  hand- 
some bridge  over  the  river  of  six  arches,  exclusive  of  four 
in  the  parapet  at  the  south  end,  to  allow  passage  to  the 
water  in  time  of  floods.  The  town  enjoys  a  good  portion 
of  commerce,  the  river  admitting  the  navigation  of  vessels 
of  tolerable  burthen.  In  the  vicinity  are  several  iron  and 
tin  mines,  and  a  large  smelting  house  belonging  to  Lord 
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Cawdor.  Carmarthen  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  six  jus- 
tices, 8cc.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  sessions  and  assizes ;  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales  has  here  his  exchequer  and  chancery 
for  South-Wales.  Caermarthen  is  two  hundred  and  seven- 
teen miles  and  a  half  distant  from  London  by  Brecon,  and 
contains  about  nine  thousand  five  hundred  houses. 

Inhabitants,  Customs,  and  Manners.']  The  Welsh  are, 
if  possible,  more  jealous  of  their  liberties  than  the  Eng- 
lish, and  far  more  irascible,  but  their  anger  soon  abates; 
and  they  are  remarkable  for  their  sincerity  and  fidelity. 
They  are  very  fond  of  carrying  back  their  pedigrees  to  the 
most  remote  antiquity ;  but  we  have  no  criterion  for  the 
authenticity  of  tlitir  manuscripts,  some  of  which  they  pre- 
tend to  be  coeval  with  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  great  part  of  their  history,  es- 
pecially the  ecclesiastical,  is  more  ancient,  and  better  at- 
tested, than  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Wales  was  for- 
merly famous  for  its  bards  and  poets,  particularly  Tha- 
liessen,  who  lived  about  the  year  450,  and  whose  woiks 
were  extant  at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  and  clearly 
evince  that  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  was  not  the  inventor 
of  the  history  which  makes  the  present  Welsh  the  descend- 
ants of  the  ancient  Trojans.  This  poetical  genius  seems 
to  have  influenced  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Wales  with 
an  enthusiasm  for  independency;  for  which  reason  Ed- 
ward I.  is  said  to  have  made  a  general  massacre  of  the 
bards: — an  inhumanity  which  was  characteristic  of  that  am- 
bitious prince.  The  Welsh  may  be  called  an  unmixed 
people,  and  are  remarkable  for  still  maintaining  their  an- 
cient hospitality,  and  their  strict  adherence  to  ancient  cus- 
toms and  manuers. 

The  following  account  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  su- 
perstition of  the  modern  Welsh,  is  given  by  an  entertain- 
ing traveller,  in  his  account  of  a  tour  through  North- 
Wales. 

"  In  those  mountainous  or  secluded  parts  of  the  coun- 
try of  Wales,  that  are  scarcely  known  to  the  English  tour- 
ist, where  their  manners  still  retain  the  greatest  degree  of 
originality,  the  lower  class  of  the  inhabitants  appear  to 
possess  an  innocence  and  simplicity  of  character  unknown 
in  the  populous  parts  of  our  own  country ;  and  amongst 
these  it  is  that  we  are  to  search  for  that  native  hospitality 
so  much  boasted  of  by  the  Welsh  writers:  but,  wherever 
the  English  have  had  frequent  communication,  from  their 
being  in  general  so  profuse  of  their  money,  and  from  the 
temptation  that  this  has  afforded  to  practise  impositions  on 
them,  I  have  found  the  people  but  little  differing  from  the 
like  class  amongst  us.  On  the  great  roads,  they  seem  to 
take  a  pride  in  over-reaching,  in  most  of  their  little  bar- 
gains, their  Saxon  neighbours,  as  they  denominate  the 
English.  A  Welsh  gentleman  informed  me,  (and  in  many 
instances  I  have  experienced  its  truth,)  that  it  is  a  common 
practice  amongst  them  to  ask  nearly  as  much  more  for  an 
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article  as  they  mean  to  take  ;  and,  with  those  who  know 
them,  it  is  always  usual  to  offer  them  less.  This  is  the 
case  in  some  measure  in  our  own  country,  but  certainly 
not  so  frequently  as  in  Wales. 

"  The  Welsh  people  have  in  general  a  rustic  bashfuluess 
and  reserve,  which,  by  strangers  unused  to  their  manners, 
has  been  often  mistaken  forsullenness.  They  are  generally 
said  to  be  very  irascible.  This  may  be  so ;  but  I  arr  in- 
clined to  think,  that  the  natural  rapidity  of  their  expres- 
sion, in  a  language  not  understood,  has  alone  been  fre- 
quently construed  into  passion,  when  there  has  been 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Persons  who  form  ideas  from  the 
opinions  of  others,  without  taking  the  pains  to  make  ob- 
servations for  themselves,  are  very  often  milled,  and  such, 
1  am  confident,  has  been  the  case  a  thousand  times,  in  the 
judgments  that  have  been  forn   d  of  this  circumstance. 

"  They  have  every  appearance  of  being  most  miserably 
poor.  Their  cottages  are  frequently  constructed  of 
stones,  whose  interstices  are  filled  up  with  peat  or  mud; 
and  so  careful  are  they  of  glass,  that  their  windows  are 
scarcely  large  enough  to  light  around  their  wretched  sheds. 

"  Their  general  food  is  bread,  cheese,  and  milk ;  and 
sometimes  what  they  call  flummery,  which  is  made  of  oat- 
meal and  milk,  mixed  together  and  then  boiled.  Animal- 
food,  or  ale,  are  not  among  their  usual  fare. 

"  The  women  in  the  mountainous  parts  are  generally 
about  the  middle  size,  though  more  frequently  below  than 
above  it ;  and  though  their  features  are  often  very  pretty, 
their  complexions  are,  for  the  most  part,  somewhat  sallow. 
They  wear  long  blue  cloaks,  that  descend  almost  to  their 
feet  :  these  they  are  seldom  to  be  seen  without,  even  in  the 
hottest  weather,  owing,  most  probably,  to  the  sudden 
showers,  which  the  attraction  of  the  mountains  renders  them 
likely  to  be  taken  in.  In  North-Wales,  they  have  all  hats, 
similar  to  those  of  the  men,  and  they  wear  blue  stockings, 
without  any  feet  to  them,  which  they  keep  down  by  a  kind 
of  loop,  that  is  put  round  one  of  their  toes.  In  the  most 
unfrequented  parts,  they  seldom  wear  any  shoes,  except 
on  a  Sunday,  or  the  market-day,  and  even  then  they  often 
carry  them  in  their  hands,  as  they  go  along  the  roads;  I 
have  seen  them,  by  six  or  eight  together,  seated  on  the 
bank  of  a  rivulet,  after  their  journeys  from  the  neighbour- 
ing villages,  washing  their  feet,  before  they  entered  the 
towns.  In  these  journeys,  if  their  hands  are  not  other- 
wise employed,  they  generally  occupy  their  time  in  knit- 
ting, and  I  have  sometimes  seen  that  even  a  heavy  fall  of 
rain  would  not  compel  them  to  give  it  up.  Their  chief 
employment  within  doors  is  spinning  of  wool. 

"The  Welsh  people  are  naturally  inquisitive  and  cu- 
•  rious ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  a  circumstance  peculiar  to 
this  country.    In  all  wild  and  unfrequented  parts  of  the 
world  it  is  the  same,  and  it  is  only  in  such  parts  of  Wales 
that  this  disposition  is  the  most  observable.    Dr.  Franklin 
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lias  told  us  that  this  curiosity  prevailed  so  much  in  Ame- 
rica, that,  when  he  travelled  in  that  country,  if  he  only 
wished  to  ask  the  road,  he  found  it  expedient  to  save  time, 
by  prefacing  his  question  with — *  My  name  is  Benjamin 
Franklin — by  trade  a  printer — am  come  from  such  a  place 
— and  going  to  such  a  place ;  and,  now, — which  is  my 
road?'  In  all  travels  through  unfrequented  countries,  we 
find  it  very  common  ;  and  from  the  inquisitive  dispositions 
of  men  in  general,  where  novelty  lays  such  hold  upon  their 
attention,  it  would  even  seem  strange  were  we  not  to  find 
it  so. 

"  They  are  much  inclined  to  superstition.  But  in  all 
countries  there  are  weak  and  foolish  people.  In  England, 
many  of  our  peasantry  are  ready  to  swallow,  with  the  most 
credulous  avidity,  any  ridiculous  stories  of  ghosts,  hob- 
goblins, or  fairies.  In  Wales  it  is  more  general,  and  the 
people  are  certainly  more  credulous  than  the  generality  of 
the  English.  There  are  very  few  of  the  mountaineers 
who  have  not  by  heart  a  whole  string  of  legendary  tales  of 
these  disembodied  beings. 

"The  Roman  cavern,  in  Llanymynech  Hill,  called  Ogo, 
has  been  long  noted  as  the  residence  of  a  clan  of  the  fairy 
tribe,  of  whom  the  villagers  relate  many  surprising  and 
mischievous  tricks.  They  say,  they  have  listened  at  the 
mouth  of  the  cave,  and  have  sometimes  even  heard  them 
in  conversation,  but  always  in  such  low  whispers,  that 
their  words  have  never  been  distinguishable.  The  stream 
that  runs  across  it  is  celebrated  as  being  the  place  in  which 
they  have  been  heard  to  wash  their  clothes,  and  do  several 
other  kinds  of  work. 

"  These  busy  little  folk  seemed  to  be  somewhat  allied 
to  what  are  called  knockers,  who,  by  the  Welsh,  are  be- 
lieved to  be  a  species  of  aerial  beings,  that  are  heard  un- 
derground, in  or  near  mines,  and,  by  their  noises,  direct 
the  miners  where  to  find  a  rich  vein.  The  following  ex- 
traordinary  account  of  them  is  extracted  from  a  letter  of 
Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  to  his  brother,  Mr.  William  Morris, 
comptroller  of  the  customs  at  Holyhead.  I  will  make  no 
comment  upon  it,  and  only  preface  it  by  observing,  that 
Mr.  Morris  is  a  very  learned  and  sensible  man,  and  a 
person  whose  judgment  is  esteemed  of  great  weight,  by 
every  one  who  has  been  either  acquainted  with  him  or  his 
writings. 

"  '  People  who  know  very  little  of  arts  or  sciences,  or 
the  powers  of  nature,  (which,  in  other  words,  are  the 
powers  of  the  Author  of  nature,)  will  laugh  at  us  Cardi- 
ganshire miners,  who  maintain  the  existence  of  knockers, 
in  mines,  a  kind  of  good-natured  impalpable  people,  not 
to  be  seen,  but  heard,  and  who  seem  to  us  to  work  in  the 
mines,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  types,  or  forerunners,  of 
working  in  mines,  as  dreams  are  of  some  accidents  which 
happen  to  us.  The  barometer  falls  before  rain  or  storms. 
If  we  did  not  know  the  construction  of  it,  we  should  call 
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it  a  kind  of  dream  that  foretels  rain ;  but  we  know  it  is 
natural,  and  produced  by  natural  means,  comprehended  by 
us.  Now,  how  are  we  sure,  or  any  body  sure,  but  that 
our  dreams  are  produced  by  the  same  natural  means? 
There  is  some  faint  resemblance  of  this  in  the  sense  of 
hearing :  the  bird  is  killed  before  we  hear  the  report  of 
the  gun.  However  this  be,  I  must  speak  well  of  these' 
knockers,  for  they  have  actually  stood  my  very  good  friends, 
whether  they  are  aerial  beings,  called  spirits,  or  whether 
they  are  a  people  made  of  matter  not  to  be  felt  by  our 
gross  bodies,  as  air  and  fire,  and  the  like. 

"  'Before  the  discovery  of  Esgair  y  Mwyn  mine,  these 
little  people,  as  we  call  them  here,  worked  hard  there  day 
and  night ;  and  there  are  abundance  of  honest  sober  people 
who  have  heard  them,  and  some  persons  who  have  no  no- 
tion of  them,  or  of  mines  either;  but,  after  the  discovery 
of  the  great  qre,  they  were  heard  no  more. 

"  'When  I  began  to  work  at  Llwyn  Llwyd,  they  worked 
so  fresh  there  for  a  considerable  time,  that  they  even 
frightened  some  young  workmen  out  of  the  work.  This 
was  when  we  were  driving  levels,  and  before  we  had  got 
any  ore ;  but  when  we  came  to  the  ore,  they  then  gave 
over,  and  I  heard  no  more  of  them. 

"  '  Our  old  miners  are  no  more  concerned  at  hearing 
them  blasting,  boring  holes,  landing  deads,  &c,  than  if 
they  were  some  of  their  own  people :  and  a  single  miner 
will  stay  in  the  work  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  without 
any  man  near  him,  and  never  think  of  any  fear  or  harm 
they  will  do  him;  for  they  have  a  notion,  that  the  knockers 
are  of  their  own  profession,  and  are  a  harmless  people 
who  mean  well.  Three  or  four  miners  together  shall  hear 
them  sometimes;  but  if  the  miners  stop  to  take  notice  of 
them,  the  knockers  will  also  stop ;  but  let  the  miners  go 
on  at  their  own  work,  suppose  it  is  boring,  the  knockers 
will  go  on  as  brisk  as  can  be,  in  landing,  blasting,  or  beat- 
ing down  the  loose ;  and  they  were  always  heard  a  little 
from  them  before  they  came  to  the  ore. 

u  *  These  are  odd  assertions,  but  they  are  certainly  facts, 
though  we  cannot  and  do  not  pretend  to  account  for  them. 
We  have  now  very  good  ore  at  Llwyn  Llwyd,  where  the 
knockers  were  heard  to  work,  but  have  now  yielded  up  the 
place,  and  are  no  more  heard.  Let  who  will  laugh,  we 
have  the  greatest  reason  to  rejoice,  and  thank  the  knockers, 
or  rather  God,  who  sends  us  these  notices.  \ 

"  An  intelligent  friend  of  mine  informs  me,  that  these 
noises  of  the  knockers,  as  they  are  called,  have  very  lately 
been  heard  in  the  parish  of  Llanvihangel  Ysgeiviog,  in 
Anglesea,  where  they  continued  at  different  intervals  for 
some  weeks.  In  accounting  for  these  noises,  it  has  been 
observed,  that  they  probably  proceeded  either  from  the 
echo  of  the  miners  at  work,  or  from  the  dropping  of 
water ;  but  these  seem  by  no  means  sufficient,  if  Mr. 
Morris's  assertion  be  true,  that,  while  the  miners  are  going 
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on  with  one  kind  of  work,  tliey  are  going  on  with  another; 
while,  for  instance,  as  he  says,  the  miners  are  boring,  they 
are  blasting,  the  former  certainly  cannot  be  true,  and  the 
blasting  entirely  puts  the  latter  conjecture  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, for  the  dropping  of  water  could  never  produce  any 
effect  of  that  kind.  As  I  am  only  acquainted  with  the 
subject  from  report,  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  leaving 
the  elucidation  of  these  extraordinary  facts  to  some  who 
have  better  opportunities  of  inquiring  into  them.  I  have 
only  to  express  a  hope  that  the  subject  will  not  be  neg- 
lected, and  that  those  who  reside  in  any  neighbourhood 
where  they  are  heard,  will  inquire  into  them  carefully,  and, 
if  possible,  give  to  the  woild  a  more  accurate  account  of 
them  than  at  present. 

"  As  soon  as  it  is  dark,  on  the  evening  before  Miclrael- 
mas-day,  the  Welsh  people  kindle  great  lires  near  their 
houses,  and  generally,  where  they  can  have  it,  on  a  large 
stone  upon  an  eminence.  These  they  call  coe/certk,  or 
bonfires;  and  Rowlands,  in  his  Mona,  supposes  this 
custom  to  have  originated  with  the  Druids,  and  to  have 
been  intended  by  them  as  an  offering  of  thanksgiving  for 
the  fruits  of  the  harvest.  The  Druids  had  also  another 
at  the  vernal  equinox,  to  implore  a  blessing  from  the  Deity 
on  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  On  Michaelmas-eve,  several 
hundreds  of  these  fires  may  sometimes  be  seen  at  once, 
round  each  of  which  are  numbers  of  the  labouring  people, 
dancing  hand  in  hand,  '  in  merry  glee,'  shouting  and  sing- 
ing in  the  most  riotous  and  frantic  manner.  In  many 
places  they  retain  a  custom  of  each  throwing  stones  or 
nuts  into  the  flame,  by  which  they  pretend  to  foretell  the 
good  or  ill  luck  that  will  attend  them  in  the  ensuing  year. 

"  On  the  eve  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  they  fix  sprigs  of 
the  plant  called  St.  John's  wort  over  their  doors,  and 
sometimes  over  their  windows,  in  order  to  purify  their 
houses,  and  by  that  means  dtive  away  all  fiends  and  evil 
spirits,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Druids  were  accustomed 
to  do  with  vervain. 

"  They  have  a  firm  belief  in  witches  ;  and,  consequently, 
many  old  women,  merely  because  they  happen  to  be  old 
and  ugly,  are  forced  to  bear  all  the  blame  of  the  cows  not 
yielding  milk,  or  of  the  butter  not  forming  in  the  churn. 
They  are  also  believed  to  possess  the  power  of  inflicting 
any  disorder  they  think  proper  on  man  or  beast,  and  that 
they  never  neglect  to  do  it,  if  they  have  been  offended. 

u  I  have  been  informed  that  a  disorder,  something  simi- 
lar to  St.  Anthony's  fire,  called  yr  eryr,  the  eagle,  is  sup- 
posed by  the  labouring  people  to  be  always  cured  by  the 
following  kind  of  charm.  A  man  or  woman,  whose  fa- 
ther, grandfather,  or  great-grandfather,  have  eaten  the  flesh 
of  that  bird,  is  to  spit  upon  the  part  affected,  and  rub  it, 
and  they  say  that  it  will  certainly  go  away.  A  servant- 
girl,  belonging  to  a  friend  of  mine,  who  resides  in  Wales, 
says  she  was  cured  of  this  aomplaint  by  an  old  man, 
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whose  grandfather  had  eaten  of  an  eagle's  flesh:  he  made 
use  also  of  some  words,  to  assist  in  the  charm,  which  she 
did  not  comprehend. 

"There  is  an  opinion  very  commonly  received  within 
the  diocese  of  St.  David's,  in  Pembrokeshire,  that  a  short 
time  before  the  death  of  any  person,  a  light  is  frequently 
seen  proceeding  from  the  house,  and  even  sometimes  from 
the  bed,  where  the  sick  person  lies,  and  pursues  its  way 
to  the  church  where  the  corpse  is  to  be  interred,  precisely 
ill  the  same  track  in  which  the  funeral  is  afterwards  to 
follow.  This  light  is  called  canwyll  corph,  or  the  corpse 
candle. 

I  have  been  told  of  a  strange  custom  that  prevails  in 
some  parts  of  North  Wales,  which,  no  doubt,  the  clergy 
study  to  abolish  as  much  as  lays  in  their  pow  er.  When 
any  person  supposes  himself  highly  injured,  it  is  not  un> 
common  for  him  to  repair  to  some  church,  dedicated  to 
a  celebrated  saint,  as  Llan  Elian,  in  Anglesea,  and  Clynog 
in  Caernarvonshire,  and  there,  as  it  is  termed,  to  offer 
his  enemy.  He  kneels  down  on  his  bare  knees  in  the 
church,  and,  offering  a  piece  of  money  to  the  saint,  utters 
the  most  virulent  imprecations,  calling  down  curses  and 
misfortunes  upon  the  offender  and  his  family  for  genera- 
tions to  come;  all  which  they  have  a  firm  belief  will  come 
to  pass.  Sometimes,  instead  of  a  church,  they  repair  to 
some  of  the  sacred  wells  that  are  dedicated  to  the  saints-. 
Mr.  Pennant  mentions  his  being  threatened  by  a  fellow, 
who  fancied  he  had  been  injured  by  him,  '  with  the  ven- 
geance of  St.  Elian,  and  a  journey  to  his  well,  to  cursa 
him  with  effect.' 

"  Some  of  these  wells  are  in  great  repute  for  the  cure 
of  diseases,  by  means  of  the  intercession  of  the  sainti 
The  saints  are  also  applied  to,  when  any  kind  of  goods 
are  lost,  and  are  made  the  instruments  of  recovering  them, 
or  of  discovering  the  thief  who  has  stolen  them. 

"  St.  George  had  formerly,  in  the  parish  of  Abergelev, 
in  Caernarvonshire,  his  holy  well,  at  which  this  British 
Mars  had  his  offering  of  horses;  for  the  rich  wrere,  at 
certain  times,  accustomed  to  offer  one,  to  secure  his  bless- 
ing on  all  the  rest.  St.  George  was  the  tutelar  saint  of 
those  animals  ;  and  all  that  were  distempered  were  brought 
to  this  well,  sprinkled  with  the  water,  and  had  this  bless- 
ing bestowed  :  Rhad  Duw  a  Saint  Siors  arnat,  '  The  bless- 
ing of  God  and  St.  George  be  on  thee.' 

"  If  a  well  of  our  lady,  or  any  other  saint,  was  near,  the 
water  for  baptism  was  always  brought  from  thence ;  and, 
after  the  ceremony  was  over,  old  women  were  very  fond 
of  washing  their  eyes  in  the  water  of  the  font. 

**  Upon  Christmas-day,  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  most  of  the  parishioners  assembled  in  the  church ; 
and,  after  prayers  and  a  sermon,  continued  there,  singing 
psalms  and  hymns,  with  great  devotion,  till  it  was  day- 
light ;  and  if,  through  age  or  infirmity,  any  w  ere  disabled 
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from  attending,  they  never  failed  having  prayers  at  home, 
and  carols  on  our  Saviour's  nativity.  The  former  part  of 
the  custom  is  still,  in  some  places,  preserved,  but  too 
often  perverted  into  intemperance.  This  act  of  devotion 
is  called  pulgen,  or  the  crowing  of  the  cock. 

"  Weddings,  among  the  Welsh,  are  generally  attended 
with  noise  and  riot,  being  dedicated  by  the  guests  to  little 
else  than  drinking  and  singing.  On  the  appointed  day,  as 
many  of  the  neighbours  and  friends  as  can  be  collected 
together  attend  the  couple  to  the  church,  and  from  thence, 
after  the  ceremony,  home  again.  Here  a  collection  is 
made  among  the  guests,  to  defray  the  expenses  on  the 
occasion,  and  fiequently  to  aid  in  establishing  the  new 
couple  in  the  world.  At  these  times,  they  are  often  so 
extravagant,  that  many  of  them  have  literally  to  starve, 
perhaps  for  near  a  month  afterwards,  in  order  to  make  up 
the  sum  which  they' thus  foolishly  expend;  and  it  is  from 
imprudencies  of  this  kind,  and  the  smallness  of  their 
earnings,  that  the  people  are  kept  so  miserably  poor.  In 
South  Wales,  previous  to  their  weddings,  a  herald,  with 
a  crook  or  wand,  adorned  with  ribands,  sometimes  makes 
the  circuit  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  makes  his  '  bidding' 
or  invitation,  in  a  prescribed  form.  But  the  knight- 
errant  cavalcade  on  horseback — the  carrying  off  'he  bride 
— the  rescue — the  wordy  war,  in  rhyme,  between  the 
parties,  &c.  which  formed  a  singular  spectacle  of  mock 
contest  at  the  celebration  of  nuptials,  is  now  almost,  if 
not  altogether,  laid  aside,  throughout  every  part  of  the 
principality.' 

"  The  funerals  are  also  attended  by  great  crowds  of 
people,  all  the  relatives  and  neighbours  of  the  person 
deceased  being  invited.  The  custom  of  the  congregation 
making  offerings  of  money  on  those  occasions  is,  I  be- 
lieve, peculiar  to  North  Wales,  and  has,  no  doubt,  been 
retained  from  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  where  the 
money  was  given  for  singing  of  mass  for  the  soul  of  the 
deceased.  It  is  now  only  considered  as  a  mark  of  respect 
paid  to  the  clergyman;  for,  if  he  is  not  liked,  the  offer- 
ings are  made  on  the  coffin,  at  the  door  of  the  house 
where  the  person  resided,  and  distributed  amongst  the 
poor  relatives.  But,  when  they  are  made  in  the  church, 
the  morning  or  evening  service  for  the  day  is  first  read  ; 
the  clergyman  reading  two  prayers  from  the  funeral-ser- 
vice, and  then  the  general  thanksgiving,  and  the  rest  of 
the  service,  at  the  communion-table.  When  the  prayers  are 
concluded,  the  next  of  kin  to  the  deceased  comes  for- 
ward, and  puts  down  sixpence  or  a  shilling,  if  they  are 
poor;  but,  where  they  are  more  opulent,  half  a  crown  or 
a  crown,  and  sometimes  even  so  much  as  a  guinea.  This 
example  is  followed  by  the  other  relatives,  and  after- 
wards by  the  rest  of  the  congregation  that  are  able,  who 
advance  in  turns  and  offer.  When  the  offering  of  silver 
is  ended;  there  is  a  short  pause ;  after  which,  those  who 
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are  not  able  to  afford  more,  come  forward,  and  put  down 
each  a  penny.  The  collections  thus  made  amount  some- 
times to  ten  or  fifteen  pounds;  but,  where  the  relatives  are 
indigent,  to  not  more  than  three  or  four  shillings.  If  the 
relatives  are  poor,  but  particularly  where  a  man  or  woman 
is  left  with  a  number  of  children,  the  money  is  usually 
given  to  them  by  the  clergyman.  After  the  collection  is 
entirely  finished,  the  remainder  of  the  burial-service  is 
read,  and  the  awful  ceremony  is  closed.  The  offerings  at 
Lianbublic  and  Caernarvon  are  said,  upon  an  average,  to 
amount  to  seventy-five  or  eighty  pounds  a  year.  I  have 
been  told,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  clergy  of  North 
Wales  to  abolish  this  custom,  if  possible. 

"  It  is  usual  in  Caernarvonshire,  and  some  other  parts 
of  North  Wales,  for  the  nearest  female  relative  of  the 
deceased,  be  she  widow,  mother,  sister,  or  daughter,  to 
pay  some  poor  person  of  the  same  sex,  and  nearly  of  the 
same  age,  with  the  deceased,  for  procuring  slips  of  yew, 
box,  and  other  evergreens,  to  strew  over  and  ornament  the 
grave,  for  some  weeks  after  the  interment ;  and,  in  some 
instances,  for  weeding  and  adorning  it,  on  the  eves  of 
Easter,  Whitsuntide,  Christmas,  and  some  other  particu- 
lar days,  for  a  year  or  two  afterwards.  The  money  is 
given  to  a  person  on  a  plate,  at  the  door  of  the  house, 
where  the  body  is  standing  on  a  bier.  This  gift  is  called 
diodlys;  for,  formerly,  instead  of  it,  the  person  used  to 
receive  from  the  hand  of  the  female  relative  a  cheese  with 
a  piece  of  money  stuck  in  it,  and  some  white  bread,  and 
afterwards  a  cup  of  drink  ;  but  this  practice  is  discon- 
tinued :  the  gift,  however,  still  retains  its  old  name.  When 
this  ceremony  is  over,  the  clergyman,  or,  in  his  absence, 
the  parish-clerk,  says  the  Lord's  prayer,  after  which  they 
proceed  with  the  corpse.  Four  of  the  nearest  of  kin  take 
the  bier  upon  their  shoulders — a  custom  considered  as  the 
highest  respect  that  filial  piety  can  pay  to  the  deceased. 
If  the  distance  from  the  house  to  the  church  is  consider- 
able, they  are  relieved  by  some  of  the  congregation ;  but 
they  again  take  it,  in  order  to  carry  it  in  and  out  of  the 
church.  I  have  been  told,  that  it  is  usual,  in  some  parts, 
to  set  down  the  bier  at  every  crass-way  between  the  house 
and  the  church,  and  again  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer,  and 
to  do  the  same  when  they  enter  the  church-yard.  They 
generally  sing  psalms  on  the  way,  by  which  the  stillness 
of  rustic  life  is  often  broken  in  a  manner  finely  productive 
of  religious  reflections. 

"  I  have  observed  that,"  in  many  parts  of  Wales,  as  well 
as  England,  the  relations  most  ridiculously  crowd  all  into 
that  part  of  the  church-yard  which  is  south  of  the  church ; 
the  north,  or  as  they  term  it,  the  wrong  side,  being  ac- 
counted unhallowed  ground,  and  fit  only  to  be  the  dormi- 
tory of  still-born  infants  and  suicides." 

History.']  Wales  was  formerly  inhabited  by  three  different 
tribes  of  Britons ;  the  Silures,  the  Dimetae.  and  the  Of- 
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dovices.  These  people  were  never  entirely  subdued  by 
the  Romans,  though  part  of  their  country,  as  appears  from 
the  ruins  of  castles,  was  bridled  by  garrisons.  The  Saxons 
conquered  the  counties  of  Monmouth  and  Hereford,  but 
they  never  penetrated  farther,  and  the  Welsh  remained  an 
independent  people,  governed  by  their  own  princes  and 
their  own  laws.  About  the  year  8*0,  Roderic,  King  of 
Wales,  divided  his  dominions  among  his  three  sons:  and 
the  names  of  these  divisions  were,  Dimetia,  or  South- 
Wales;  Povesia,  or  Powis  Land  ;  and  Venedotia,  or  North 
Wales.  This  division  gave  a  mortal  blow  to  the  inde- 
pendency of  Wales.  About  the  year  1112,  Henry  1.  of 
England  planted  a  colony  of  Flemings  on  the  frontiers  of 
Wales,  to  serve  as  a  barrier  to  England.  The  Welsh  made 
many  brave  attempts  to  maintain  their  liberties  against  the 
Norman  kings  of  England.  In  1 12-37,  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land was  first  supplied  uiih  a  pretext  for  the  future  con- 
quest of  Wales;  their  old  and  infirm  prince,  Llewellin,  in 
order  to  be  safe  from  the  persecutions  of  his  undutiful  son, 
Gryffyn,  having  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  Henry 
111.,  to  whom  he  did  homage.  But  the  ambition  of  Ed- 
ward I.  made  him  resolve  to  annex  Wales  to  the  crown  of 
England;  and  Llewellin,  Prince  of  Wales,  disdaining  the 
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subjection  to  which  old  Llewellin  had  submitted,  Edward 
raised  a  formidable  army,  with  which  he  penetrated  as  far 
as  Flint,  aud,  taking  possession  of  the  Isle  of  Angksea, 
drove  the  Welsh  to  the  mountains  of  Snowdon,  where  he 
obliged  them  to  submit  to  pay  tribute.  The  Welsh,  how- 
ever, made  several  efforts  under  young  Llewellin  ;  but,  at 
last,  he  was  killed  in  battle,  in  1282.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  David,  the  last  independent  Prince  of 
Wales,  who,  being  treacherously  delivered  into  Edward's 
hands,  was  put  to  death  ;  and  Edward,  from  that  lime, 
pretended  that  \\  ales  was  annexed  to  his  crown  of 
England. 

About  this  time,  probably,  Edward  perpetrated  the 
inhuman  massacre  of  the  Welsh  bards ;  but,  perceiving 
that  his  cruelty  was  insufficient  to  complete  his  conquest, 
he  sent  his  queen,  in  the  year  1284,  to  be  delivered  :n 
Caernarvon  Castle,  that  the  Welsh,  having  a  prince  born 
among  themselves,  might  the  more  readilv  recognise  his 
authority.  This  prince  was  the  unhappy  Edward  II.,  and 
from  him  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales  has  always  de- 
scended to  the  eldest  sons  of  the  English  kings.  From 
this  period  the  history  of  Wales  is  interwoven  with  that  of 
England. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


ENGLISH  ISLES, 


s 


ECU  of  the  British  Isles  as  lie  immediately  conti- 
guous to  the  counties  of  which  they  form  a  part  have 
already  been  noticed  IB  our  geographical  description  of 
England;  but  there  are  some  others  which  require  to  be 
separately  described.  These  are  the  Isles  of  Man,  of 
Wight,  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Sark,  and  Alderney. 


THE  ISLE  OF  MAX. 

Situation,  Climate,  Soil,  #c]  This  island  is  situate  in 
St.  George's  Channel,  between  fifty-four  degrees  two  mi- 
nutes and  fifty-four  degrees  twenty-five  minutes  north  la- 
titude, and  between  four  degrees  twenty-two  minutes  and 
four  degrees  fifty  minutes  west  longitude,  and  lies  about 
nine  leagues  from  England,  six  from  Scotland,  and  eight 
from  Ireland.  Its  length,  from  south-west  to  north-east, 
is  thirty-one  British  miles ;  and  its  breadth,  at  its  widest 


part,  about  twelve  miles.  It  contains  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty  acres; 
and  is  divided  into  six  hundreds  and  seventeen  parishes. 
The  climate  is  somewhat  more  mild  than  in  the  adjacent 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom;  and  frost  and  snow  are  of 
short  duration.  The  summers,  however,  are  sometimes 
so  little  warm,  as  barely  to  admit  of  the  ripening  of  grain. 
The  soil  is  various:  iu  the  south-west,  clay  and  loam,  with 
sand,  occur,  and  much  corn  is  grown.  The  compost  used 
for  manure  is  sea-weed.  In  the  north-east,  about  Ram- 
sey, a  considerable  tract  of  land  consists  of  vegetable 
loam,  and  is  very  fertile.  The  skirts  of  the  ridge  consist 
of  indifferent  land.  Various  streams  of  short  course  de- 
scend from  the  hills,  four  of  which  form  harbours  at  their 
mouths  for  small  vessels. 

Mountains,  &c]  In  the  centre  of  the  island  a 
cluster  of  mountains  forms  a  base  to  the  principal  one, 
called  Snafial,  or  Snafield.    This  rises  to  a  considerable 
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elevation,  and  affords  a  prospect  over  a  wide  expanse  of 
ocean,  of  the  mountains  of  Galloway  in  Scotland,  those  of 
Cumberland  and  Lancashire  in  England,  of  Caernarvon- 
shire in  Wales,  and  of  Arklow  in  Ireland.  From  this 
mountain  a  ridge  of  hills  extends,  interrupted  by  valleys, 
parallel  with  the  coasts  towards  the  north-east  and  the 
south-west,  and  terminated  at  each  extremity  by  a  level, 
consisting  of  good  arable  and  pasture  land. 

Agriculture,  Fishery,  $c]  Previous  to  the  annexation 
of  this  island  to  the  British  crown,  agriculture  was  much 
neglected ;  but,  since  that  event,  it  has  received  consider- 
able attention,  and  industry  has  overcome  many  of  the 
natural  obstacles  opposed  to  improvement.  Large  quan- 
tities of- potatoes  are  now  raised,  and  the  grain  produced 
is  much  finer  than  formerly.  The  chief  dependence, 
however,  of  a  large  poition  of  the  inhabitants,  is  the  her- 
ring-fishery, which  begins  in  July,  and  continues  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks,  off  Peele,  Castletown,  and  Port  Iron  ; 
and  until  the  middle  of  September,  off  the  north  point  of 
Douglas  Bay. 

About  four  hundred  boats,  of  eight  tons  burthen,  are 
employed  in  this  fishery,  which  compose  what  is  termed 
the  Manks  ileet,  subject  to  the  directions  of  an  admiral 
and  vice-admiral,  who  are  annually  elected,  and  receive  a 
small  salary  from  government.  During  the  night,  the 
fishers  shoot  their  nets,  which  are  buoyed  up  by  inflated 
bladders,  dried,  and  smeared  over  with  tar.  The  herrings 
are  caught  in  the  meshes  by  the  gills,  and  in  such  abun- 
dance, that  many  boats  return  laden  with  fifty,  and  some 
with  seventy,  meazes,  each  meaze  containing  five  hundred 
herrings;  and  a  successful  night's  fishing  of  the  fleet  is 
sometimes  estimated  at  five  thousand  pounds.  This  fishery 
gives  employment  to  upwards  of  four  thousand  of  the  male 
inhabitants;  whose  wives,  during  their  absence,  attend  to 
the  culture  of  potatoes  and  other  labours  of  the  field. 

Mitterah  and  Animals.']  The  mineral  productions  of  this 
island  are  copper,  lead,  and  iron,  limestone,  slate,  free- 
stone, and  black  and  white  marble.  No  coal  is  found, 
but  abundance  of  peat,  which  is  the  principal  fuel,  al- 
though in  the  towns  pit-coal  is  used,  from  Cumberland. 
The  native  sheep  are  small,  but  hardy;  the  mountain- 
breed  averages  no  more  than  eight  pounds  per  quarter.  A 
species,  called  Laughton,  produces  a  fleece  of  the  colour 
of  Spanish  snuff,  in  high  request  among  the  inhabitants 
for  making  cloth  and  stockings.  The  horned  cattle  are 
chiefly  black  and  small.  A  singular  marine-animal,  par- 
ticipating in  a  degree  of  the  amphibious  nature  of  the 
turtle,  called  the  battlecock,  is  found  here,  usually  adhering 
to  the  rocks:  about  five  thousand  puffins  are  also  taken 
annually. 

Antiquities,  $c]  This  island  affords  some  curiosities 
which  may  amuse  an  antiquary.  They  consist  chiefly  of 
Runic  sepulchral  inscriptions  and  monuments,  of  ancient 
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brass  daggers,  and  other  weapons  of  that  metal,  and 
partly  of  pure  gold,  which  are  sometimes  dug  up,  and 
seem  to  indicate  the  splendor  of  its  ancient  possessors. 
Between  Kirk  Malou  and  Kirk  Christ  Rushen,  are  two 
very  lofty  square  pillars,  called  the  Giant's  quoiting  stones  ; 
and,  at  a  short  distance  from  them,  a  noble  tumulus  or  bar- 
row, called  Fairy  Hill.  Nearer  Peel,  by  two  miles,  is 
Tinwald  Hill,  a  Danish  barrow  of  conical  shape,  and  of 
beautiful  structure.  Of  its  two  gates,  and  a  wall  by 
which  it  anciently  was  surrounded,  the  vestiges  are  now 
scarcely  visible.  The  approach  to  the  summit  is  by  a 
spacious  flight  of  grassy  steps,  fronting  the  ancient  chapel 
of  St.  John.  Below  the  summit  are  three  circular  seats, 
for  the  different  orders  of  the  people.  The  lowest  is  about 
four  feet  in  width,  and  eighty  yards  in  circumference,  and 
in  the  width  of  the  two  higher  there  is  a  proportionate  di- 
minution. Each  seat  is  regularly  advanced  three  feet  be- 
fore the  other;  while  the  summit,  on  which  anciently  the 
chair  of  state  was  placed,  does  not  exceed  two  yards  in 
diameter.  Here,  still,  the  laws  are  promulgated;  and  all 
acts  passed  are,  in  consequence,  denominated  laws  of 
Tinwald. 

Towns,  fyc]  Castletown,  the  residence  of  the  go- 
vernor, is  an  airy  and  pleasant  sea-port  town,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  bay,  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island.  The 
streets  are  broad,  spacious,  and  uniform,  and  the  houses  are 
very  handsome.  A  creek  of  the  sea  divides  the  town,  and, 
on  a  rock  in  the  centre,  Castle  Rushen  rears  its  venerable 
head,  and  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  circum- 
jacent country.  This  castle  was  erected  by  Guttred,  a 
Danish  prince,  and,  before  the  invention  of  artillery,  was 
deemed  impregnable.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  of  an 
immense  thickness,  by  a  moat,  and  a  stone  glacis;  and 
exhibits  a  fine  specimen  of  the  heavy  grandeur  of  Gothic 
architecture.  All  the  civil  courts  are  held  in  the  castle; 
and  the  apartments  are  neatly  fitted  up.  The  governor 
likewise  resides  in  it;  and  some  companies  of  soldiers  are 
constantly  kept  in  the  barracks.  The  creek  communicates 
with  the  bay ;  and  the  town  enjoys  a  considerable  trade  in 
the  export  of  grain,  and  in  a  variety  of  merchandise  im- 
ported. 

,  About  six  miles  from  Castletown,  separated  from  the 
western  promontory  of  the  bay  by  a  narrow  rocky  chan- 
nel, through  which  the  tide  rushes  with  great  impetuosity, 
lies  a  long  islet,  about  five  miles  in  circumference,  called 
the  Calf  of  Man.  It  is  surrounded  by  stupendous  pre- 
cipices, in  which  are  many  excavations,  occupied  by  a 
variety  of  sea-birds,  particularly  puffins.  It  is  covered 
with  rich  verdure,  which  affords  pasturage  to  a  few  sheep 
and  black  cattle,  and  abounds  in  game. 

Peel,  a  city  and  sea-port,  eleven  miles  north  of  Cas- 
tletown, formerly  carried  on  an  immense  smuggling-trade 
with  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  is  now  a  straggling  town 
11  Y 
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of  inconsiderable  trade,  the  chief  of  the  inhabitants  de- 
riving their  support  from  the  fishery.  Most  of  the  houses 
are  mean  ;  yet  near  the  harbour  are  some  handsome  build- 
ings. Some  vessels  still  frequent  the  harbour;  but  the 
chief  articles  from  abroad  which  it  requires  are  obtained 
from  Douglas.  At  the  northern  boundary  of  the  bay  is  a 
range  of  several  grotesque  caverns,  w  hich  the  superstitious 
natives  consider  as  the  subterraneous  palaces  of  evil  spirits. 
The  southern  extremity  of  the  bay  is  formed  by  Peel 
Isle,  an  extensive  and  lofty  rock,  surrounded  by  the  sea 
at  high  water,  and  formerly  joined  to  the  town  by  a  strong 
stone  quay.  The  summit  of  this  rock  is  crowned  by  the 
highly  picturesque  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Peel,  and  of  the 
cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Germanus,  the  first  bishop. 
This  spot  is  still  fenced  round  by  a  wall,  with  towers  and 
battlements.  There  are  here  also  other  fragments  of  an- 
tiquity, particularly  the  ruins  of  St.  Patrick's  church,  the 
armoury,  the  lord's  mansion,  and  the  episcopal  palace. 
The  harbour  of  this  town  was  much  improved,  in  1 798, 
by  the  erection  of  a  new  pier  and  lighthouse ;  and  the 
lethargy  into  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  had  fallen, 
upon  the  loss  of  their  smuggling-trade,  has  of  late  years 
been  succeeded  by  habits  of  industry,  which  have  much 
increased  their  commerce.  The  population  of  Peel  is 
estimated  at  one  thousand  six  hundred.  About  nine  miles 
noi  th-north-east  on  the  sea,  lies  the  extensive  village  of 
Kirk  Michael.  At  the  entrance  of  its  church-yard  is  a 
lofty  square  pillar  of  blue  stone,  figured -over  with  devices, 
and  supposed  to  be  erected  in  honour  of  a  Norwegian 
hero,  named  Thurceff.  Here  also  are  several  Runic  in- 
scriptions ;  many  subterraneous  caves,  used  probably  by 
the  Danes  for  the  sepulture  of  their  dead;  and  some 
very  noble  pillars  of  white  shining  spar,  placed  in  a  cir- 
cular form,  the  remains  of  a  Druidical  temple.  Between 
this  city  and  Castletown  are  some  traces  of  an  earth- 
quake, as  well  as  of  volcanic  eruptions,  respecting  which 
there  is  no  tradition.  About  a  mile  from  Kirk  Michael 
is  the  residence  of  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man.  The 
ancient  venerable  palace  has  been  demolished ;  and  on 
its  ruins  a  handsome  modern  building  has  been  erected. 
On  the  road  from  Peel  to  St.  Michael,  after  travelling 
some  distance  through  a  glen  among  the  mountains,  and 
ascending  an  eminence,  the  eye  is  delighted  by  the  pros- 
pect of  the  rich  and  populous  district  of  the  north,  covered 
with  corn-fields  and  pastures,  spotted  with  villages,  and 
enlivened  by  numerous  (locks  and  herds. 

Ramsay,  on  the  north-east  coast  of  the  island,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bay  to  which  it  gives  name,  is  situated  in  a 
fertile  tract  of  country,  and  contains  about  one  thousand 
six  hundred  inhabitants.  The  bay,  which  is  spacious,  af- 
fords good  anchorage,  but  the  present  harbour  is  bad,  and 
can  only  admit  small  vessels.  The  trade  of  the  town  con- 
sists of  the  fishery,  in  the  season,  and  the  export  of  the 
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various  productions  of  the  adjacent  country.  Near  the 
town  is  a  lighthouse,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  used  as  a 
prison.  The  tow  n  has  a  chapel,  but  the  mother-church  is 
that  of  Kirk  Miiughold,  near  the  promontory  called  St. 
Maughold's  Head. 

Douglas,  ten  miles  distant  from  Peel,  twelve  from 
Ramsay,  and  eleven  from  Castletown,  is  the  principal 
town  in  the  island  in  point  of  extent,  population,  and 
commerce,  although  its  streets  are  not  so  regular,  nor  its 
buildings  so  uniform,  as  those  of  Castletown.  The  bay- 
is  in  form  of  a  crescent,  with  rocky  points,  extending  three 
miles  from  Clay  Head  to  Douglas  promontory.  On  the 
south,  north,  and  west,  it  is  sheltered  by  mountains,  but 
towards  the  east  it  is  entirely  exposed.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  bay  is  a  good  harbour,  nearly  dry  at  low  water, 
but  capable  of  receiving  ships  of  considerable  burthen. 
The  entrance  is  fenced  on  each  side  by  a  range  of  preci- 
pices ;  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  lighthouse,  erected  in 
17915,  on  the  ruin3  of  one  destroyed  by  a  storm  in  1786. 
The  town  rises  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  commands  a 
most  extensive  prospect.  About  a  century  ago,  it  con- 
sisted only  of  a  few  fishing  huts,  and  owes  the  origin  of 
its  present  importance  to  its  being  the  emporium  of  the 
smuggling  trade  in  the  island,  by  which  considerable  for- 
tunes were  made.  Since  the  union  of  the  island  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  many  elegant  buildings  have  been 
erected  ;  and  the  cheapness  of  provisions  have  induced 
many  Englishmen  of  small  fortunes  to  make  this  place 
their  residence.  Merchants  also  were  induced  to  flock 
hither  as  much  from  its  beinjj  the  chief  seat  of  the  fishery, 
as  from  the  privileges  granted  to  the  town,  it  being  the 
only  port  at  which  West-India  produce  was  allowed  to  be 
imported.  The  example  of  these  persons  has  given  a  spur 
to  industry,  trade  has  been  succeeded  by  manufactures, 
and  the  population  of  the  place  has  gradually  increased. 

On  some  rocks,  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  is  an 
ancient  fort,  formerly  intended  for  its  defence,  but  since 
used  as  a  temporary  prison  for  criminals.  On  an  eminence, 
a  little  to  the  west  of  the  town,  rises  St.  George's  Chapel, 
a  modern,  elegant,  and  spacious  edifice.  The  residence 
of  the  Duke  of  Athol  is  a  stately  building.  Douglas  has 
also  a  small  theatre.  The  trade  of  the  town  consists  in  its 
fishery,  not  only  for  herrings  in  the  season,  but  for  cod  and 
salmon,  both  which  fish  here  are  exquisite  of  their  kind ; 
in  the  export  of  herrings,  and  of  the  produce  and  manu- 
factures of  the  country  ;  and  in  the  import  of  the  different 
articles  required  in  the  island.  The  country  above  the 
town,  although  not  the  most  fertile  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  is 
the  best  cultivated,  and  is  sprinkled  with  numerous  villas, 
among  which  the  nunnery  is  a  handsome  building,  and  de- 
lightfully situated. 

Religion,  Language,  and  Government.]  The  established 
religion  in  Man  is  that  of  the  church  of  England.  The. 
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Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  enjoys  all  the  spiritual  rights 
and  pre-eminences  of  the  other  bishops,  but  does  not  sit 
in  the  British  House  of  Peers,  his  see  never  having  been 
erected  into  an  English  barony.    One  of  the  most  ex- 
cellent prelates  who  ever  adorned  the  episcopal  character, 
was  Dr.  Thomas  Wilson,  bishop  of  Man,  who  presided 
over  the  diocese  upwards  of  fifty-seven  years,  and  died  in 
the  year  1755,  aged  ninety-three.    He  was  eminently  dis- 
tinguished for  his  pious  and  exemplary  life,  his  benevolence 
and  hospitality,  and  his  unremitting  attention  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people  entrusted  to  his  care.   He  encouraged 
agriculture,  established  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the 
children  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  translated  some 
of  his  devotional  pieces  into  the  Manks  language,  to  ren- 
der them  more  generally  useful,  and  founded  parochial 
libraries  in  every  parish  in  his  diocese.    Some  of  his  no- 
tions respecting  government  and  church-discipline  were 
not  of  the  most  liberal  kind  :  but  his  failings  were  so  few, 
and  his  virtues  so  numerous  and  conspicuous,  that  he  was 
a  great  blessing  to  the  island,  and  an  ornament  to  human 
nature.    Cardinal  Fleury  had  so  much  veneration  for  his 
character,  that,  out  of  regard  to  him,  he  obtained  an  order 
from  the  court  of  Fiance,  that  no  privateer  of  that  nation 
should  be  permitted  to  ravage  the  Isle  of  Man. 

The  ecclesiastical  government  is  well  maintained  in  this 
island,  and  the  livings  are  comfortable.  The  language, 
which  is  called  the  Manks,  and  is  spoken  by  the  common 
people,  is  radically  Erse,  or  Irish,  but  with  a  mixture 
of  other  languages.  The  New  Testament  and  the  Com- 
mon  Prayer  Book  have  been  translated  into  the  Mank's 
language. 

The  government  of  the  island  is  vested  in  a  governor, 
council,  deemsters,  and  keys :  the  concurrence  of  the 
whole  of  whom  is  requisite  for  establishing  a  law.  An 
assemblage  of  the  different  states  periodically  takes  place 
at  a  hill  called  the  Tinwald,  from  the  Scandinavian,  in 
which  language  the  term  signifies  a  fenced  court  of  jus- 
tice. Here  the  acts  passed  are  publicly  read  to  the  sur- 
rounding people,  after  which  alone  they  become  binding. 
The  council  consists  of  the  bishop,  attorney-general,  clerk 
of  the  rolls,  and  the  two  deemsters,  and  forms  a  kind  of 
upper  house.  The  deemsters,  officers  of  high  authority, 
are  the  chief  judges  of  the  isle,  and  hold  frequent  courts 
for  the  administration  of  justice,  the  one  in  the  northern, 
the  other  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island.  The  keys, 
formerly  termed  the  worthiest  men  of  the  isle,  are  twenty- 
four  in  number,  and  are  elected  by  the  people,  four  from 
each  of  the  six  sheathings  or  hundreds.  They  are  the  de- 
liberative assembly  of  the  island.  Their  bills  are  presented 
to  the  governor  and  council  for  approbation,  which  given, 
I  constitutes  them  laws,  until  annulled  by  his  majesty's 
j  commands,  communicated  by  the  secretary  of  state  for 
the  home-department. 
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Inhabitants,  Manners,  fyc.~]  The  Manks  are  commonly 
of  a  gloomy,  listless,  and  indolent  uature,  their  physiog- 
nomy pensive.  Benevolence  dwells  most  with  the  poor; 
the  middle  ranks  are  charged  with  selfishness,  insincerity, 
and  a  love  of  litigation;  those  of  a  higher  class,  and  the 
more  wealthy  inhabitants  of  towns,  possess  a  livelier  cha- 
racter, with  a  greater  polish,  the  result  of  more  liberal 
education  and  commerce  with  the  world.  The  major 
part  of  the  inhabitants  live  in  stone  houses.  The  common 
food  of  the  poor  is  herrings,  potatoes,  and  oatineal-cakes ; 
although  provisions,  particularly  poultry,  are  very  cheap. 
These  people,  like  the  Swiss  and  Highlanders,  are  warmly 
attached  to  their  native  vales  and  mountains,  aie  tenacious 
of  their  ancient  customs,  and  jealous  of  their  hereditary 
rights  and  privileges.  Like  the  present  Scandinavians, 
especially  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  they  are  sump- 
tuous in  the  interment  of  their  deceased  friends,  and  in  the 
monuments  raised  to  their  memory. 

History!]  On  the  expulsion  of  the  Druids  from  Angle- 
sea  by  Agricola,  they  took  refuge  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
reigned  over  the  island  for  several  centuries,  until  it  was 
seized  by  the  pirates  of  Scandinavia,  after  which  the  crown 
was  held  successively  by  its  sovereigns  as  a  fief  of  the 
crowns  of  Denmark  and  of  Norway,  conjointly  with  the 
western  isles  of  Scotland.    In  1270,  Alexander,  king  of 
Scotland,  having  regained  the  Hebrides,  wrested  by  the 
Norwegians  from  his  forefathers,  added  the  Isle  of  Man 
to  his  first  acquisition,  and,  to  secure  possession,  pur- 
chased the  resignation,  on  the  part  of  Magnus  IV*.  king 
of  Norway,  of  all  title  to  the  dominion  of  these  "isles, 
at  the  price  of  four  thousand  marks,  and  an  annual  pay- 
ment of  oue  hundred  for  ever.    In  1344,  the  Scotch  were 
driven  from  the  island  by  Sir  William  Montacute,  who  had 
married  a  descendant  of  Godred  Crovan,  a  former  sove- 
reign, and  was  assisted  by  Edward  III.  to  regain  his  pro- 
perty, after  which  Sir  William  was  crowned  king  of  Man. 
The  island,  first  mortgaged,  and  afterwards  alienated  from 
him,  passed  successively  through  several  hands,  until  it 
was  given,  by  Henry  IV.  of  England,  to  Sir  John  Stanley, 
who,  in  1406,  obtained  a  new  and  more  ample  grant, 
which  extended  to  his  heirs  and  successors,  and  stated  the 
island  "  to  be  held  of  the  crown  of  England  by  liege 
homage,  and  the  service  of  presenting  two  falcons,  on  his 
coronation,  to  every  English  monarch."    In  the  family  of 
Lord  Stanley  the  sovereignty  remained,  with  the  exception 
of  the  short  interval  during  which  it  was  possessed  by 
Fairfax,  until  1735,  when  the  holder,  dying  without  issue, 
it  devolved  on  the  second  Duke  of  Athol,  who  was  de- 
scended from  Lady  Amelia  Sophia,  the  younger  daughter 
of  the  seventh  Earl  of  Derby.    By  John,  his  successor, 
the  sovereignty  of  the  island  was  surrendered  to  the  Bri- 
tish crown,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1765,  for  seventy  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  'n  annuity  for  himself  and  duchess  of 
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two  thousand  pounds  afterwards  granted ;  the  duke  re- 
serving his  territorial  property,  the  patronage  of  the  bishop- 
ric, and  of  ecclesiastical  preferments.  Since  that  period, 
a  further  sum  has  been  granted  by  parliament  to  the  duke 
as  a  compensation. 


ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

Tins  island  is  situated  opposite  the  coast  of  Hampshire, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  channel,  varying  in  breadth 
from  two  to  seven  miles  ;  it  is  considered  as  part  of  the 
county  of  Southampton,  and  is  within  the  diocese  of 
Winchester.  Its  greatest  length,  extending  from  east  to 
west,  measures  nearly  twenty-three  miles  ;  its  breadth  from 
north  to  south  above  thirteen.  The  air  is  in  general  healthy, 
particularly  the  southern  parts:  the  soil  is  various,  but  so 
great  is  its  fertility,  that  it  was  many  years  ago  computed, 
that  more  wheat  was  grown  here  in  one  year  than  could 
be  consumed  by  the  inhabitants  in  eight  years;  and  it  is 
supposed  that  its  present  produce,  under  the  great  im- 
provements of  agriculture,  and  the  additional  quantity  of 
land  recently  brought  into  tillage,  has  more  than  kept  pace 
with  the  increase  of  population.  A  range  of  hills,  which 
affords  fine  pasture  for  sheep,  extends  from  east  to  west, 
through  the  middle  of  the  island.  Domestic  fowls  and 
poultry  are  here  in  great  numbers ;  the  outward-bound 
ships  and  vessels  at  Spilhcad,  the  Motherbank,  and  Cowes, 
commonly  furnishing  themselves  from  this  island. 

Such  are  the  purity  of  the  air,  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  landscapes  of  this  island, 
that  it  has  obtained  the  appellation  of  the  garden  of  Eng- 
land :  it  has  some  very  fine  gentlemen's  seats ;  and  it 
is  often  visited  by  parties  of  pleasure,  on  account  of  its 
delightful  scenes,  which  are  equally  beautiful  and  pic- 
turesque. 

The  island  is  divided  into  thirty  parishes.  Most  of  the 
farm-houses  are  built  with  stone,  and  even  the  cottages 
appear  neat  and  comfortable,  having  each  its  little  garden. 

The  town  of  Newport  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  island,  of  which  it  may  be  considered  as  the  capital. 
The  liver  Medina  empties  itself  into  the  Channel  at  Cowes 
Ilaibour,  distant  about  five  miles,  and  being  navigable  up 
to  the  quay,  renders  it  commodious  for  trade.  The  three 
principal  streets  of  Newport  extend  from  east  to  west, 
and  are  crossed  at  right  angles  by  three  others,  all  of 
which  are  spacious,  clean,  and  well  paved. 

Carisbrook  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  has  been  ren- 
dered remarkable  by  the  confinement  of  King  Charles  1., 
who,  taking  refuge  here,  was  detained  a  prisoner,  from 
November  lG 47,  to  September  1G48.  After  the  execu- 
tion of  the  king,  this  castle  was  converted  into  a  place  of 
confinement  for  his  children ;  and  his  daughter,  the 
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Princess  Elizabeth,  died  in  it.  There  are  several  other 
forts  in  this  island,  which  were  all  erected  about  the  thirty- 
sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  many  other 
forts  and  blockhouses  were  built  in  different  parts  of  the 
coast  of  England. 


THE  ISLE  OF  GUERNSEY. 

Guernsey  is  situate  between  forty-nine  degrees  twen- 
ty-one minutes  and  forty-nine  degrees  thirty  minutes  of 
north  latitude,  and  between  two  degrees  thirty-five  mi- 
nutes and  two  degrees  fifty  minutes  of  west  longitude.  It 
is  about  thirty-eight  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains 
thirty  -seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land, 
one  town,  ten  parishes,  and  a  population  of  about  fifteen 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  land  is  low  on  the  northern 
side,  but  gradually  rises  towards  the  south,  and  is  plea- 
santly diversified  by  hill  and  valley,  and  well  supplied  with 
water.  On  the  northern  and  western  sides  it  is  defended  by 
rocks,  where  accessible.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  well  cul- 
tivated, yielding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  corn  for  the  con- 
sumption of  its  inhabitants,  a  quantity  of  excellent  apples, 
which  are  made  into  cider,  and  abundant  pasture  for  cattle 
and  sheep.  Such  of  the  inhabitants  as  are  unconcerned 
with  trade  or  navigation  live  wholly  a  rural  life,  dispersed 
in  separate  dwellings  over  the  country.  Guernsey  is  fa- 
mous for  a  beautiful  lily,  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
island. 

This  island,  as  well  as  those  adjacent,  is  governed  by 
its  own  laws,  which  are  administered  by  a  governor,  a 
bailiff,  and  twelve  jurats,  who  judge  in  all  cases,  civil  and 
criminal,  those  of  high-treason  only  excepted.  The  go- 
vernor receives  tythes  of  all  grain;  and  under  him  is  a 
lieutenant-governor,  called  the  constable  of  the  castle. 
The  porter  of  the  castle  is  keeper  of  the  prison. 

The  only  town  on  the  island  is  that  of  St.  Pierre,  or  St. 
Peter's  le  Port,  which  is  the  residence  of  the  governor, 
and  enjoys  a  considerable  portion  of  trade,  particularly  in 
wines;  those  from  Porto  being  sent  hi'.her  to  be  blended 
with  the  cheaper  wines  brought  from  France  and  Spain. 
Before  the  heavy  duty  imposed  on  wines  originated  in 
England  the  permission  from  government  of  bonding  them, 
without  paying  the  duty,  until  wanted,  the  merchants  were 
accustomed  to  house  their  w hies  and  brandies  here,  whence 
they  could  readily  receive  them  as  needed.  This  circum- 
stance was  a  source  of  gain  to  the  town,  which  is  now  in 
a  great  measure  lost,  no  wines  being  warehoused  here  ex- 
cept those  intended  to  be  mixed.  Greater  vigilance  and 
stricter  regulations  have  also  tended  to  lessen  the  smug- 
gling-trade carried  on  from  this  port  and  from  Jtrsey; 
whence  St.  Pierre  le  Port  enjoys  at  present  but  a  portion 
of  its  former  prosperity.    The  mouth  of  the  harbour  is 
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defended  by  rocks,  and  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  is  a 
castle;  the  one  called  the  Old  Castle,  the  other  Castle 
Cornet :  the  latter  lies  on  a  rock,  separated  by  an  arm  of 
the  sea,  sixty  yards  wide,  and  fordable  at  low  water.  The 
harbour  has  a  very  good  road,  whence  vessels  may  sail 
with  any  wind,  and,  from  the  road,  pass  under  the  guns 
of  the  castle  to  the  town.  The  pier  is  a  noble  structure, 
flagged  and  guarded  by  parapets.  About  a  mile  distant 
from  the  town  stands  a  strong  fortress,  recently  erected  for 
the  protection  of  the  island. 


THE  ISLE  OF  JERSEY. 

This  island  is  situate  between  forty-nine  degrees  eleven 
minutes  and  forty-nine  degrees  eighteen  minutes  of  north 
latitude,  and  between  two  degrees  four  minutes  and  two 
degrees  twenty  minutes  of  west  longitude;  at  the  distance 
of  about  five  leagues  from  Guernsey,  three  from  Sark, 
and  nine  from  Alderney.  It  is  about  twelve  miles  in 
length  by  six  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  contains  about 
fifty  thousand  acres,  with  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  It 
is  divided  into  twelve  parishes,  which  are  in  the  diocese 
of  Winchester  and  province  of  Canterbury. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  island,  the  cliffs  rise  to  the 
height  of  about  forty  fathoms ;  but  the  ground  afterwards 
declines;  and  the  middle  of  the  island  is  prettily  variegated 
with  hills  and  valleys.  On  the  south,  near  the  sea,  is  a 
flat.  The  air  is  temperate  and  salubrious.  The  soil,  on 
the  uplands,  consists  of  sand,  gravel,  and  vegetable  mould, 
of  various  depths.  Springs  are  numerous,  owing  to  the 
impenetrable  nature  of  the  base  of  the  soil.  When  viewed 
from  the  south,  the  island  resembles  one  entire  forest ; 
but,  in  traversing  it,  scarcely  a  coppice  is  seen,  but  abun- 
dance of  hedge-rows  and  orchards.  Thick  mounds  of 
earth,  from  two  to  three  yards  high,  form  the  inclosures, 
which  are  planted  with  trees.  The  chief  produce  of  the 
country  is  apples,  to  the  growth  of  which  the  soil  and 
climate  are  peculiarly  congenial.  The  number  of  orchards 
is  so  great,  that  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  hogsheads  of 
cider  have  sometimes  been  made  from  the  fruit  in  one 
season.  Corn,  until  of  late  years,  was  not  cultivated  in 
sufficient  quantity  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants, 
notwithstanding  much  land  on  the  island  is  well  adapted 
to  the  culture  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats.  The  principal 
manufactures  are  stockings,  caps,  &c.  made  from  the  wool 
of  sheep.  The  trade  of  the  island  is  inconsiderable, 
compared  with  that  of  Guernsey:  some  ships,  however, 
are  employed  in  the  Newfoundland  fishery.  The  chief 
officer  is  the  governor,  who  has  the  command  of  the  mi- 
litary, the  castle,  and  garrisons.  The  civil  magistracy 
and  the  laws  resemble  those  of  Guernsey;  but  there  is 
occasionally  an  assembly  of  the  states,  as  in  Sweden.  No 
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act  of  the  British  parliament  has  effect  in  this  island,  un- 
less approved  by  the  bailiff  and  jurats.  The  language 
spoken  is  chiefly  French. 

Jersey  contains  only  two  towns,  viz.  St.  Helier  and 
St.  Aubin.  The  principal  of  these  is  St.  Helier,  or  St. 
Hilary,  situated  on  a  plain  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
island,  at  the  foot  of  a  large  hill,  with  others  on  the 
north,  which  protect  it  from  the  cold  winds.  Through  the 
level  in  which  it  stands  flows  a  rivulet,  which  laves  the 
streets,  and  supplies  the  inhabitants  with  an  abundance  of 
water.  The  harbour  is  capacious,  but  difficult  of  approach, 
owing  to  shoals,  rocks,  and  the  violence  of  the  current 
south  of  the  bay.  It  is  defended  by  a  very  strong  castle, 
the  residence  of  the  governor,  surrounded  by  deep  trenches 
and  strong  walls.  The  town  consists  of  several  good 
streets,  with  the  court-house,  a  stately  edifice,  in  the  centre, 
and  near  it  the  parish-church,  in  which  service  is  per- 
formed in  French  and  English.  It  has  also  a  corn-mar- 
ket with  handsome  piazzas,  supported  by  pillars  of  the 
Tuscan  order.  The  number  of  houses  is  about  six 
hundred. 

About  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  town  in  the 
bay  stands  Elizabeth  Castle,  a  strong  fort  on  an  insu- 
lated rock.  This  town  was  surprised,  in  1781,  by  the 
French ;  but,  after  an  obstinate  conflict  in  the  streets,  the 
whole  of  the  invading  party  were  either  killed  or  taken 
prisoners. 

St.  Aubin  is  situate  on  the  western  side  of  the  bay, 
three  miles  from  St.  Helier,  and  is  a  market-town,  with  a 
port,  which  will  admit  vessels  of  moderate  burthen  at  half- 
flood.  The  port  is  defended  by  a  pier,  at  the  extremity 
of  which  is  a  battery.  The  town  is  well-built,  and  enjoys 
a  tolerable  trade.  As  the  church  lies  at  a  distance  from 
the  town,  beyond  a  bleak  mountain,  a  chapel  of  ease  has 
been  constructed  by  the  inhabitants. 

Various  remains  of  Druidical  structures  are  observable 
on  this  island.  On  the  coast  between  Grenville  Bay,  in 
which  is  good  anchorage,  and  that  of  St.  Catherine,  on  a 
rock,  stands  Orgueil  Castle,  once  the  pride  of  Jersey,  and 
still  majestic,  though  in  ruins.  The  other  principal  re- 
mains of  antiquity  are  Grosnez  Castle,  in  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  island,  and  Seymour  Castle,  in  the  south-east. 
A  number  of  martello-towers  have  recently  been  erected 
on  those  parts  of  the  coast  where  an  enemy  might  attempt 
to  land. 


THE  ISLE  OF  SARK. 

About  five  miles  distant  from  the  south-eastern  angle 
of  Guernsey  lies  the  Island  of  Sark,  three  miles  in  length 
by  about  one  in  breadth,  and  joined  by  a  narrow  isthmus 
to  an  islet  of  smaller  dimensions  on  the  south.  The  north- 
ern extremity  of  Sark  is   situate  in  forty-nine  degrees 
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twenty-four  minutes  of  north  latitude,  and  two  degrees 
twenty-eight  minutes  of  west  longitude.  This  island  rises 
to  a  considerable  elevation  from  the  sea,  and  is  surrounded 
by  steep  rocks.  The  air  is  serene,  healthy,  and  free  from 
vapours.  The  soil,  a  sandy  loam,  of  little  depth  to  the 
rock,  produces  a  sufficiency  of  grain  for  the  inhabitants. 
The  island  contains  about  two  thousand  acres,  and  the 
population,  consisting  of  about  three  hundred,  employ 
themselves  in  agriculture  and  knitting  of  stockings,  gloves, 
and  jackets  for  sailors,  which  are  sent  to  St.  Pierre's  in 
Guernsey,  chiefly  for  the  Bristol  market.  Wild  ducks, 
mallards,  woodcocks,  and  a  variety  of  wild  fowl,  abound 
in  this  island,  and  rabbits  are  very  numerous. 


THE  ISLE  OF  ALDERNEY. 

Tins  island  is  situated  in  forty-nine  degrees  forty-two 
minutes  of  north  latitude,  and  two  degrees  seventeen  mi- 
nutes of  west  longitude,  twenty  leagues  distant  from  Berry 
Head,  in  Devonshire,  and  four  leagues  west  of  Cape  la 
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Ilogue,  in  Normandy.  It  is  about  four  miles  in  length, 
by  from  one  to  two  in  breadth;  and,  although  considerably 
elevated,  is  very  fertile,  and  the  air  is  particularly  salu- 
brious. Much  grain  is  grown,  and  the  surplus  of  what 
is  required  for  its  inhabitants  is  exported.  The  cows  of 
this  island  are  celebrated  for  their  beauty  and  the  quantity 
of  milk  they  yield.  The  government  of  the  island  assi- 
milates with  that  of  the  others  of  this  group  ;  and  the 
language,  as  in  Jersey,  is  chiefly  French.  The  only 
town  is  La  Ville,  a  small  place  in  the  centre  of  the 
island ;  the  buildings  much  inferior  to  those  of  the  towns 
in  Guernsey  and  Jersey.  From  this  island  a  ridge  of 
rocks  extends  westward,  called  Les  Casquets  (the  Cas- 
kets); and  eastward  is  the  strait,  between  La  Ilogue  and 
the  island,  called  Le  Ras  de  Blanchart,  or  The  Race  of 
Alderney,  the  navigation  of  which  is  intricate  and  dan- 
gerous, particularly  in  stormy  weather.  In  11  1<J,  Henry, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  son  of  Henry  L,  on  the  way  to  his 
duchy,  together  with  many  of  his  nobility,  perished  in  a 
storm  oil  the  Caskets. 


CHAPTER  XXI IL 


SCOTLAND. 


S Situation,  Extent,  and  Boundaries. 
COTLAND  is  situate  between  tifty-five  and  fifty-nine 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  between  one  and  six  de- 
grees of  west  longitude;  extending  about  two  hundred  and 
ieventy  miles  in  length,  by  one  hundred  and  sixty  in 
>readth,  and  containing  about  27,790  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded,  on  the  south,  by  England  ;  and  on  the  east,  north, 
and  west,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 


Divisions  and  Subdivisions.'}  Some  w  riters  have  divided 
this  country  into  Highlands  and  Lowlands,  on  account  of 
the  different  habits,  customs,  and  manners,  of  the  inhabi- 
tants; but  it  seems  more  naturally  divided  into  the  shires 
or  counties  on  the  north  and  south  of  the  River  Forth  ; 
which  are  subdivided  into  sheriffdoms,  stewartries,  and 
bailiwicks,  as  in  the  following  table  : 


S hires. 


1.  Edinburgh   

2.  Haddington.  

3.  Merse,  anciently  Berwick 

4.  Roxborough  


5.  Selkirk 

6.  Peebles 


7.  Lanark  

8.  Dumfries... 
9-  Wigtown  

10.  Kircudbright 


Sheriffdoms  and  other  Subdivisions. 


Mid  Lothian 
East  Lothian 


Chief  Towns 


The  Merches  and  Lauderdale 
Tiviotdale,  Lidisdale,  Eskdale,  and 

Ewesdal  e  ..  .  

Ettrick  Forest  

Tvveedale.  .  _   


Clydesdale   .  - 

Nithisdale,  Annandale 
Gallowav,  west  part  . 
Galloway,  east  part  -- 


Edinburgh,   Musselburgh,  Leith,  and 
Dalkeith. 

Dunbar,  Haddington,  and  North  Ber- 
wick. 
Dunse  and  Lauder. 

Jedburgh,  Kelso,  and  Melross. 

Selkirk. 
Peebles. 

Glasgow,  Hamilton,  Lanark,  and  Ruth- 

erglen. 
Dumfries,  Annan. 

Wigtown,  Stranraer,  and  Whitehorn. 
Kircudbright. 
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Shires. 


11.  Avr 


12. 
IS. 
14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 


Dunbarton 
Bute  } 
Caithness  S 


Renfrew 

Stirling  

Linlithgow 


18.  Argyle 


19.  Perth  

20.  Kincardine,  or  Mearns  _ , 

21.  Aberdeen  , 


22.  Inverness 


23. 
24. 


Nairns,  and 
Ciomartie 


25.  Fife 


26.  Forfar  or  Angus 


27.  Banff 


28. 
29- 

30. 


Sutherland 
Clacma 

and 
Kinross 


31.  Ross 


32. 

33. 


Elgin  or  Murray 
Oikney  ....... 


Sheriffdoms  aud  other  Subdivisions. 


Kyle,  Carrick,  and  Cunningham., 

Lenox  ....  ......... 

Bute,  Arran,  and  Caithness  

Renfrew  .-  ............ 

Stirling  ...   

West  Lothian  .   


Chief  Towns. 


Argyle,  Cowal,  Knapdale,  Kintire, 
and  Lorn,  with  part  of  the  West- 
ern Isles  .-  

Perth,  Athol,  Gowry,  Broadalbin, 
Monteith,  Strathein,  Stormont, 
Glenshield,  and  Raynock  .... 

Mearns  .  ... 

Mar,  Buchan,  Garioch,  and  Strath- 
bogie    

Aird,  Strathglass,  Sky, Harris, Bade- 
nock,Lochaber,and  Glenmorison 

Western  part  of  Murray,  and  Cro- 
martie  ......  ....  


Fife 


Forfar,  Angus  

Banff,  Strathdovern,  Boyne,  Euzy, 
Balveny,  Strathawin,  and  part  of 
Buchan  

Strathnaver  and  Sutherland  


Fife  part 


Eastern  and  Western  Ross,  Isles  of 
Lewis,  Lochbroom,  Lochcarren, 
Ardmeanach,  Redcastle,  Ferrin- 
tosh,  Strathpeffer,  and  Ferrin- 

donald  .  ... 

Murray  and  Strathspey  

Isles  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  ... 


Ayr,Kilmainock,  Irvine,  Maybole,  Stew- 

arton,  and  Saltcots. 
Dunbarton. 

Rothsay,  Wick,  and  Thurso. 

Renfrew,  Paisley,  Greenock,  and  Poit 

Glasgow. 
Stirling  and  Falkirk. 
Linlithgow,  Burroughstonness,  and 
I     Queen's  Ferry. 

}  Inverarv,  Dunstaffnage,  Kilionmer,  and 
i  Cambeltown. 

(Perth,  Scone,  Dumblane,  Blair,  and 
C  Duukeld. 

Bervie,  Stonehive,  and  Kincardine. 
C  Old  Aberdeen,  New  Aberdeen,  Frasers- 
<     burgh,  Peterhead, Kintore,Strathbogie, 
C     Inverarv,  and  Old  Meldrum. 
S  Inverness,  Inverlochy,  Fort  Augustus, 
{  Beauley. 

£  Nairns,  Cromartie. 

St.  Andrew's,  Cowper,  Falkland,  Kirk- 
aldy,  lnnerkythen,  Ely,  Burnt  Island, 
Dumfermline,  Dysart,  Anstruther,  and 
Aberdour 

Montrose,  Forfar,  Dundee,  Arbroth,aud 
Brechin. 

•Banff  and  Cullen. 

Strathey  and  Dornoch. 

Culross,  Clacmannan,  Alloa,  and  Kinross. 


Taine,  Dingwall,  Fortrose,  Rosemarkie, 
and  New  Kelso. 


Elgin  and  Forres. 

Kirkwall,  Lerwick,  Scalloway. 


In  all,  thirty-three  shires,  which  select  thirty  members  to  sit  in  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain;  Bute  and 
Caithness  choosing  alternately,  as  do  Nairns  and  Ciomartie,  and  Clacmannan  and  Kinross. 


The  royal  Boroughs  which  i 

Edinburgh    ..........  .  .  .... 

Kirkwall,  Wick,  Dornoch,  Dingwall,  and  Tayne.... 
Fortrose,  Inverness,  Naire,  and  Forres  ........... 

Elgin,  Cullen,  Banff,  Inverary,  and  Kintore   

Aberdeen,  Bervie,  Montrose,  Aberbrothe,  and  Brechin 
Forfar,  Perth,  Dundee,  Cowper,  and  St.  Andrew's  .. 
Crail,  Kilrenny,  Anstruther  East  and  West,  and  Pit- 

tenween  ...  .    ....  . 

Dysart,  Kirkaldy,  Kinghorne,  and  Burnt  Island  .... 


wse  Representatives  are  cs  follow  : 

1    lnnerkythen,  Dumfermlin,  Queen's-ferry,  Culross,  and 

1       Stirling   1 

1    Glasgow,  Renfrew,  Rutherglen,  and  Dumbarton  ...  1 
1    Haddington,  Dunbar,  New  Berwick,  Lauder,  and  Jed- 
1        burgh  ; — Selkirk,  Peebles,  Linlithgow,  and  Lanark  1 
1    Dumfries,  Sanquehar,  Annan,  Lochmaban,  and  Kir- 
cudbright  ...........   r 

1  Wigtown,  New  Galloway,  Stranraer,  and  Whitehorn  ,  1 
1    Ayr,  Irvine,  Rothsay,  Cambeltown,  and  Inverary..--  1 
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Climate,  Seasons,  fyc]  Scotland  enjoys  a  much  more 
temperate  climate  than  countries  under  a  similar  parallel 
of  latitude  upon  the  continent.  The  south-west  winds 
prevailing  during  two-thirds  of  the  year,  and  bringing  with 
them  the  vapours  of  the  Atlantic,  which  are  broken  against 
the  western  mountains,  that  division  is  consequently  very 
humid,  yet  mild  in  winter  ;  while  the  eastern  part,  from 
the  previous  dissipation  of  the  heavier  clouds,  is  less  sub- 
ject to  wet,  but  much  colder  during  the  w  inter.  The  har- 
vest in  general  is  a  month  backwarderin  this  part  of  Great 
Britain  than  in  the  midland  counties  of  England  ;  the  wea- 
ther equally  variable.  In  the  south  and  south-east,  the 
climate  varies  but  little  from  that  of  Yorkshire;  and  in 
some  spots  in  the  west,  where  the  valleys  are  sheltered, 
corn  ripens  as  early  as  in  the  south.  The  .'.urora  borealis 
is  more  frequent  than  in  England  ;  but  thunder  and  light- 
ning are  less  common,  and  earthquakes  are  very  rare. 

Face  of  the  Country,  Soil,  $t\]  The  traveller  who, 
journeying  northward,  turns  his  back  on  the  rich  and  va- 
riegated scenery  of  England,  discovers,  on  entering  Scot- 
land, a  bleak  and  open  country,  mostly  unadorned  w  ith  wood, 
where  the  naked  mountains,  which  occupy  three-fourths 
of  its  surface,  aspire  to  a  towering  elevation,  and  present 
a  cold,    but  yet  romantic    picture,   varied  by  frequent 
streams  and  waterfalls,  between  the  rocks.    "The  whole 
of  the  northern  part  of  Scotland,  beyond  Loch  Linhe  and 
the  Caledonian  Canal,"  says  a  modern  writer,  u  is  covered 
with  clusters  of  high  mountains,  except  the  shire  of  Caith- 
ness, the  coast  of  Sutherianrishirc,  and  the  eastern  part  of 
Rosshire,  where  some  levels  occur.    The  centre  is  also 
filled  by  clusters  of  mountains,  which,  however,  have  vi- 
sible directions,  and  intervening  valleys  of  some  extent, 
and  terminate  eastw  ard,  before  they  reach  the  sea,  in  the 
plains  of  the  shires  of  Nairn,  Moray,  Banff,  and  Aber- 
deen.   South  of  Locb   Earn,  the  country  is  tolerably 
level,  and  what  mountains  there  are,  soar  to  inferior  height, 
except  where  a  chain  crosses  the  kingdom  from  Glenluce 
Bay  to  the  Cheviot  Hills.   Through  the  intervals  between 
the  mountains  rush  numerous  precipitous  streams,  form- 
ing frequent  lakes,  the  waters  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the 
rivers,  owing  to  the  rocky  channels  in  which  they  run,  are 
extremely  limpid,  and  abundantly  stored  with  fish.  The 
general  complaint  of  the  nakedness  of  a  Scotch  landscape, 
owing  to  the  annihilation  of  its  ancient  woods,  although 
still  merited  in  a  great  degree,  is  every  day  becoming  less 
so.    Those  sterile  spots,  in  many  parts,  particularly  in  the 
extensive  domains  of  the  Earl  of  Murray,  and  of  Lord 
Reay  in  the  north,  till  lately  wholly  unproductive,  have, 
within  the  last  fifty  years,  been  thickly  set  with  trees;  and 
the  practice  of  forming  plantations,  increasing  throughout 
this  portion  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  probable  that  succeed- 
ing generations  may  see  this  country  almost  vie  in  cheer- 
fulness of  prospect  w  ith  England.  The  sea-coast  is  much 
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indented,  and  many  inlets  run  to  a  considerable  distance 
in-shore,  while  chains  of  lakes  in  several  parts,  stretching 
across  the  kingdom,  form  so  many  natural  divisions.  The 
moor  of  Rannoch,  in  an  unfrequented  part  of  the  coun- 
try, is  a  level  and  uninhabited  morass,  about  twenty  miles 
square,  between  the  hills  of  Glenlvon  and  Ben  Nevis,  in 
Lochaber.  From  its  diversified  surface,  Scotland  pos- 
sesses many  beautiful  sites,  in  a  few  of  which  the  mansions 
of  the  nobility  are  advantageously  placed  ;  the  good  taste 
of  their  owners  having  mostly  accommodated  the  style  of 
building  to  the  rude  magnificence  of  the  country." 

Agriculture.']  Agriculture  was  anciently  much  neg- 
lected in  Scotland.  Under  th°  feudal  system,  the  pea- 
sants were  accustomed  to  till  merely  such  portions  of  land 
as  were  requisite  to  answer  their  necessities  ;  whence  much 
of  the  soil  remained  uncultivated.  At  present,  this 
branch  of  industry  is  in  a  flourishing  state  ;  and  the  Scotch 
farmers,  from  being  some  of  the  worst,  may  now  rank  with 
the  most  diligent  in  Europe.  In  Eifeshire,  and  in  the  Lo- 
thians  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  the  farms 
are  large,  the  soil  excellent,  and  the  rents  even  higher  than 
in  England.  In  many  of  the  other  par's  of  Scotland,  a 
practice  formerly  prevailed  of  letting  farms  too  small  to 
enable  the  tenants  to  support  themselves  with  comfort,  or 
to  do  justice  to  the  soil,  owing  to  their  poverty  ;  but,  in 
consequence  of  the  recommendations  of  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair, this  custom  is  fast  wearing  aw  ay,  and  the  consequent 
improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the  country  demon- 
strates the  propriety  of  extending  farms  on  this  quarter,  at 
least  in  a  moderate  degree.  In  the  highlands,  even  where, 
from  the  scarcity  of  soil,  the  place  of  the  plough  is  fre- 
quently supplied  by  the  mattock  and  the  spade,  the  encou- 
ragement afforded  by  the  highland  society  has  considerably 
increased  the  number  of  cultivated  acres. 

Roads  and  Canals.]  The  roads  of  Scotland  are  in  ge- 
neral very  good;  and  those  cut  through  the  rocks  into  the 
highlands  by  the  military  may  compare  with  live  works  of 
this  description'  effected  by  the  Romans.  The  most  re- 
markable canals  of  Scotland  are  that  w  hich  joins  the  Frith 
of  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  and  the  Caledonian  Canal,  which 
is  designed  to  unite  the  western  sea  with  the  German 
Ocean,  by  connecting  the  Murray  Frith  with  the  Lake 
Linhe. 

The  canal  joining  the  Forth  to  the  Clyde  was  opened  in 
1790,  and  is  upon  a  much  larger  scale  than  the  generality 
of  canals  in  England.  "  The  depth  of  it,"  says  a  respectable 
geographer,  "  is  about  eight  feet,  and  the  brearMi  fifty-six 
at  the  surface,  and  twenty-eight  at  the  bottom.  Every  lock 
is  seventy-four  feet  long,  and  twenty  wide.  From  the  river 
Carron,  in  an  extent  of  ten  miles,  the  water  is  raised  by 
twenty  locks  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-six 
feet  above  high-water  mark.  The  level  on  the  summit  is 
eighteen  miles  long.    The  fall  from  the  level,  in  seven 
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miles,  making  the  whole  course  thirty-five  miles,  is  effected 
by  nineteen  locks.  This  canal  admits  the  navigation  of 
vessels  sixty-eight  feet  long,  drawing  seven  feet  water.  In 
its  course  it  passes  over  ten  large  aqueducts,  and  three  of 
inferior  size  :  the  largest  being  that  over  the  river  Loggie, 
near  its  confluence  with  the  Kelvin.  The  bridge  is  three 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  fifty-seven  in  breadth, 
of  which  twenty-eight  are  occupied  by  the  canal.  The 
height,  from  the  surface  of  the  Loggie  to  the  top  of  the 
parapet-wall,  is  fifty-seven  feet.  The  canal  in  its  course 
is  crossed  by  thirty-three  drawbridges,  and  is  supplied  with 
water  by  seven  reservoirs;  covering  four  hundred  and  nine 
acres  of  ground,  and  containing  water  sufiicient  to  fill 
twelve  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-nine  locks.  The 
company  have  also  in  their  power  to  add  two  other  reser- 
voirs, holding  a  supply  fcr  fifteen  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  forty-eight  locks.  The  expenditure  on  this  magnificent 
and  useful  work,  in  the  beginning  of  January,  1791,  when 
yet  not  altogether  finished,  had  already  amounted  to  three 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds.  The  revenue  in  the 
first  year  was  fourteen  thousand  pounds.  The  dues  per 
ton  exacted  are  two  pence  for  each  mile  ;  but  lime,  manure, 
and  sundry  other  articles,  pass  free  of  toll.  From  this  ca- 
nal there  is  a  collateral  cut  to  Glasgow,  two  miles  and  three 
quarters  long ;  and  another  of  a  mile,  from  Port  Dundas, 
to  join  the  Monkland  Canal. 

"The  Caledonian  Canal  was  begun  in  1806.  The  di- 
mensions projected,  and  upon  which  the  work  is  carried 
on,  which  is  already  done,  is  as  follows.  Its  width  one 
hundred  and  ten  feet  at  top,  and  fifty  at  bottom  ;  its  depth 
twenty  feet.  The  number  of  requisite  locks  is  twenty- 
five  ;  their  depth  twenty  feet,  breadth  forty,  length  one 
hundred  and  seventy.  The  length  of  the  canal  upon  the 
river  Ness  is  eight  miles,  upon  the  Oich  five  miles,  on  the 
summit  two  miles,  on  the  Lochy  seven  miles  and  a  half ; 
total  to  be  cut  or  deepened,  twenty-two  miles  and  a  half. 
The  navigable  lakes  are — Ness,  twenty-two  miles,  and  forty- 
five  feet  above  high  water;  Oich,  four  miles,  one  hundred 
feet  above  high  water ;  Lochy,  ten  miles  and  a  half,  eighty 
feet  above  high  water ;  collective  length  thirty-six  miles 
and  a  half.  When  finished,  the  canal  will  admit  frigates 
of  thirty-two  guns.  Fort  George,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Murray  Frith;  Fort  Augustus,  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  Loch  Ness ;  and  Fort  William,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Linhe  Lock,  north-west  of  Ben  Nevis,  form  a  line  of  de- 
fence along  these  locks  and  canals." — The  other  canals  are 
of  minor  importance. 

Mountains,  Forests,  <$c]  The  principal  mountains  in 
Scotland  are  the  Grampian  Hills,  which  run  from  east  to 
west,  from  near  Aberdeen  to  Cowal  in  Argyleshire,  almost 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  country.  Another  chain  of 
mountains,  called  the  Pentland  Hills,  runs  through  Lo- 
thian, and  joins  those  of  Tvveedale.  A  third,  called 
160.       vol.  ii. 
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Lammer-Muir,  rises  near  the  eastern  coast,  and  runs  west- 
ward through  the  Merse.  Beside  those  continued  chains, 
among  which  we  may  reckon  the  Cheviot  Hills  on  the 
borders  of  England,  Scotland  contains  many  detached 
mountains,  many  of  which  are  stupendously  high,  and 
of  beautiful  forms,  but  too  numerous  to  be  particularised 
here. 

The  Sylvia  Caledonia,  or  Caledonian  Forest,  the  re 
mains  of  which  are  now  thought  to  be  Ettrick  Wood,  in 
the  south  of  Scotland,  is  famous  in  antiquity  for  being  the 
retreat  of  the  Caledonian  wild  uoars ;  but  these  animals 
are  not  now  to  be  seen  in  Scotland.  Several  woods,  how- 
ever, still  remain  in  the  country  ;  and  many  attempts  have 
been  made  for  reducing  them  into  charcoal,  for  the  use  of 
furnaces  and  founderies  ;  but  lying  at  a  great  distance  from 
water-carriage,  though  the  works  succeeded  in  the  execu- 
tion, it  was  found  impracticable  to  continue  them.  Fir- 
trees  grow  in  great  perfection  almost  all  over  Scotland, 
and  form  beautiful  plantations.  The  Scotch  oak  is  ex- 
cellent in  the  Highlands,  where  some  woods  reach  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  four  or  five  in  breadth ;  but, 
through  the  inconveniency  already  mentioned,  without 
being  of  much  emolument  to  the  proprietors. 

Rivers,  Lakes,  $$c.~\  The  largest  river  in  Scotland  is  the 
Forth,  which  rises  in  Monteith  near  Callendar,  and  pass- 
ing by  Stirling,  after  a  number  of  beautiful  meanders,  dis- 
charges itself  near  Edinburgh  into  that  arm  of  the  German 
Sea  to  which  it  gives  the  name  of  Frith  of  Forth.  Se- 
cond to  the  Forth  is  the  Tay,  which  issues  out  of  Loch- 
Tay,  in  Breadalbin,  and,  running  south-east,  passes  the 
town  of  Perth,  and  disembogues  into  the  sea  at  Dundee. 
The  Spey,  which  is  called  the  most  rapid  river  in  Scot- 
land, issues  from  a  lake  of  the  same  name  in  Badenoch, 
and,  running  from  south-west  to  north-east,  falls  into  the 
sea  near  Elgin  ;  as  do  the  rivers  Dee  and  Don,  which  run 
from  west  to  east,  and  fall  into  the  sea  at  Aberdeen.  The 
Tweed  rises  on  the  borders  of  Lanerkshire,  and,  after 
many  beautiful  serpentine  turnings,  disembogues  into  the 
sea  at  Berwick,  where  it  serves  as  a  boundary  between 
Scotland  and  England,  on  the  eastern  side.  The  Clyde 
is  a  large  river  on  the  west  of  Scotland,  which  rises  in 
Annandale,  runs  north-west  through  the  valley  of  that 
name,  and,  after  passing  by  Lanerk,  Hamilton,  the  city 
of  Glasgow,  Renfrew,  Dumbarton,  and  Greenock,  falls 
into  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  opposite  to  the  Isle  of  Bute. 
Besides  these  principal  rivers,  Scotland  contains  many 
others,  which  are  well  provided  with  salmon,  trout,  and 
other  fish. 

The  lakes  of  Scotland,  called  Lochs,  are  very  mime 
rous.    Loch-Tay,  Loch-Lomond,  Loch-Ness,  Loch-Au, 
and  one  or  two  more,  afford  such  picturesque  scenes 
as  are  scarcely  equalled  in  Europe.    Several  of  these 
lakes  are  prettily  fringed  with  woods,  and  contain  an 
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abundance  of  fresh-water  fish.  The  Scotch  sometimes 
give  the  name  of  a  loch  to  an  arm  of  the  sea ;  for  ex- 
ample, Loch-Fvn,  which  is  sixty  miles  long,  and  four 
broad,  and  is  famous  for  its  excellent  herrings.  The  Loch 
of  Spinie,  near  Elgin,  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
swans  and  cygnets,  which  often  darken  the  air  with  their 
flights ;  owing,  as  some  think,  to  the  plant  oforina,  which 
grows  in  its  waters,  with  a  straight  stalk,  and  a  cluster  of 
seeds  at  the  top.  Near  Loch-Ness  is  a  hill,  almost  two 
miles  perpendicular,  on  the  top  of  w  hich  is  a  lake  of  cold 
fresh  water,  about  thirty  fathoms  in  length,  and  which 
never  freezes.  The  ancient  pro\ince  of  Lochaber  receives 
that  name  from  being  the  mouth  of  the  lochs,  by  means 
of  which  the  ancient  Caledonians  were  probably  enabled 
to  preserve  themselves  unmixed  with  the  Lowlanders. 

Metals  and  Minerals.]  Though  Scotland  does  not  at 
present  boast  of  its  gold-mines,  yet  it  is  certain  that  it 
formerly  afforded  a  considerable  quantity  of  that  metal 
for  its  coinage.  James  V.  and  his  father  contracted  wuh 
certain  G  ermans  for  working  the  mines  of  Craw  ford-M  oor : 
and  it  is  au  undoubted  fact,  that,  when  James  V.  married 
the  French  king's  daughter,  a  number  of  covered  dishes, 
filled  with  coins  of  Scotch  gold,  were  presented  to  the 
guests  by  way  of  dessert.  The  civil  wars  which  followed, 
under  his  daughter,  in  the  minority  of  his  grandson,  drove 
those  foreigners  from  their  works,  which  since  that  time 
lmve  never  been  resumed.  Some  small  pieces  of  gold 
have  been  found  in  those  parts,  washed  down  by  thelloods. 
Jt  also  appears,  by  the  public  records,  that  those  beautiful 
coins,  sliuck  by  James  V.,  called  bonnet-pieces,  were 
fabricated  of  gold  found  in  Scotland,  as  were  other  medals 
of  the  same  metal. 

Some  landlords  in  Scotland  derive  a  large  profit  from 
their  lead-mines,  which  are  said  to  be  very  rich,  and  to 
produce  large  quantities  of  silver;  but  we  know  of  no 
silver-mines  that  are  worked  at  present.  Some  copper- 
mines  have  been  found  near  Edinburgh  ;  and  many  parts 
of  Scotland,  in  the  east,  west,  and  northern  counties, 
produce  excellent  coal  of  vaiious  kinds,  immense  quanti- 
ties of  which  are  expoited. 

No  country  produces  a  greater  plenty  of  iron-ore,  both 
in  mines  and  stones,  than  Scotland,  of  which  the  pro- 
prietors now  begin  to  reap  the  profits,  in  their  founderies, 
as  at  Carron,  and  other  metalline  manufactures. 

Vegetables  and  Animals]  Scotland  produces  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  oats,  hemp,  flax,  hay,  and  pasture.  In  the 
southern  counties,  the  finest  garden-fiuits,  particularly 
apricots,  nectarines,  and  peaches,  are  said  to  fall  little,  if 
at  all,  short  of  those  in  England :  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  common  fruits.  The  uncultivated  parts  of  the 
Highlands  abound  in  various  kinds  of  salubrious  and  plea- 
sant-tasted berries ;  though  many  extensive  tracts  are  en- 
tirely covered  with  a  strong  heath.    The  sea-coast  pro- 
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duces  the  alga-marina  dnlse,  a  most  wholesome  nutritive 
weed,  in  great  quantities,  and  other  marine  esculent  plants. 

The  red-deer  and  roe-buck  are  found  in  the  Highlands; 
but  their  flesh  is  not  comparable  to  English  venison.  Hares, 
and  all  other  kinds  of  game,  are  here  plentiful  ;  as  are 
the  grouse  and  heath-cock,  w  hich  is  a  most  delicious  bird, 
as  likewise  the  cappeikaily,  and  the  ptarmigan,  which  is 
of  the  pheasant  kind  ;  but  these  birds  are  scarce  even  in 
the  Highlands,  and,  when  discovered,  are  very  shy.  The 
numbers  of  black  cattle  that  cover  the  hills  of  Scotland 
towards  the  Highlands,  and  sheep  that  are  fed  upon  the 
mountains  of  Tweedale,  and  other  parts  of  the  south,  are 
almost  incredible. 

Of  birds,  the  ring-tailed  eagle,  the  peregrine  falcon,  and 
the  goshawk,  breed  in  the  mountains  ;  and  the  hills  abound 
with  grouse  and  ptarmigans.  Green  plovers,  whhnbrels, 
and  snowflakes,  also  breed  here ;  the  latter  assembliuj: 
dining  winter  in  immense  flocks.  Partridges,  snipes,  the 
common  plover,  and  other  birds,  are  frequent  in  the  Low- 
lands. Swans  resort  in  October  to  the  lochs  of  Hemprigs 
and  Waster,  and  remain  there  till  March.  Abundance  of 
landrails  are  found  throughout  the  country  ;  and  multitudes 
of  sea-fowl,  of  numerous  descriptions,  among  which,  the 
shearwater,  or  Mank's  petrel,  breeds  in  the  clilTs.  The 
solan  goose  is  very  plenteous,  and  is  sold  at  Edinburgh  at 
a  moderate  price.  The  Royston  crow  is  very  common  in 
the  Highlands,  and  exceedingly  injurious. 

Fish  of  various  kinds  abound  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  of 
Scotland,  and  are  caught  in  great  quantities  off  its  shores. 
The  whale  sometimes  appears  near  the  land,  and  the  bask- 
ing shaik  frequently  plays  in  the  western  inlets.  The 
fishery,  which  has  recently  received  much  encourage- 
ment in  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  employs  now 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  population;  the  herring- 
fishery,  in  particular,  off  the  coast  of  Sutherland  and 
Caithness,  has  become  an  object  of  great  national  import- 
ance. Many  beautiful  zoophytes  are  found  on  the  north- 
ern shores. 

Antiquities,  Curiosities,  <5;c.]  The  course  of  the  Roman 
wall,  between  the  Clyde  and  the  Forth,  which  was  first 
marked  out  by  Agricola,  and  completed  by  Antoninus 
Pius,  is  still  discernible,  and  is  called,  by  tiie  peasantry, 
Graham's  Dyke,  from  a  tradition  that  a  Scottish  warrior 
of  that  name  first  broke  over  it. 

Near  the  western  extremity  of  this  wall,  at  Duntocher 
in  Dumbartonshire,  a  person,  in  digging  a  trench  on  the 
declivity  of  a  hill,  upon  which  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
fort,  -turned  up  several  uncommon  tiles;  which  exciting 
the  curiosity  of  the  peasantry  in  that  neighbourhood,  it 
was  not  long  before  they  broke  in  upon  an  entire  subter- 
raneous building,  from  which  they  dug  out  a  cart-load  of 
these  materials.  A  traveller,  who  was  then  passing  through 
that  part  of  Scotland,  found  means,  upon  the  second  day, 
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to  stop  all  further  proceedings,  in  hopes  that  some  public- 
spirited  persons  would,  by  taking  off  the  surface,  explore 
the  whole  without  demolishing  it.  The  tiles  are  of  seven 
different  sizes;  the  smallest  being  seven,  and  the  largest 
twenty-one  inches  square.  They  are  from  two  to  three 
inches  in  thickuess,  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  perfectly 
sound.  The  small  tiles  composed  several  rows  of  pillars, 
forming  a  labyrinth  of  passages  about  eighteen  inches 
square ;  and  the  large  ones,  being  laid  over  the  whole, 
served  as  a  roof  to  support  the  earth  above,  which  was 
found  to  be  two  feet  in  depth.  The  building  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  subterraneous  wall  of  hewn  stone.  The 
bones  and  teeth  of  animals,  with  a  sooty  kind  of  earth, 
were  found  in  the  passages ;  from  which  some  have  con- 
jectured this  building  to  have  been  occupied  as  a  hot-bed 
for  the  use  of  the  neighbouring  garrison. 

Agricola's  camp,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Grampian  Hills, 
is  a  striking  remain  of  Roman  antiquity.  It  is  situated  at 
Ardoch,  in  Perthshire,  and  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  the  camp  occupied  by  Agricola,  before  he  fought 
the  sanguinary  battle,  so  well  recorded  by  Tacitus,  with 
the  Caledonian  king,  Galgacus,  who  was  defeated.  Some 
writers  think  that  this  remain  of  antiquity  at  Ardoch  was, 
on  account  of  the  numerous  Roman  coins  and  inscriptions 
found  near  it,  a  Roman  castellum  or  fort.  However,  it 
is  certainly  the  most  entire  of  any  Roman  antiquity  of 
that  kind  in  North  Britain,  having  no  less  than  five  rows 
of  ditches,  and  six  ramparts  on  the  south  side;  and  of 
the  four  gates  which  lead  into  the  area,  three  are  very 
distinct. 

The  Roman  temple,  in  the  form  of  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  at  London,  stood  upon  the  banks  of  the 
river  Carron,  in  Stirlingshire;  but  has  been  barbarously 
demolished,  for  the  purpose  of  mending  a  mill-pond.  Its 
height  was  seventy-two  feet,  and  its  external  circumference 
at  the  base  was  eighty-eight  feet ;  so  that  it  was  one  of  the 
most  complete  Roman  antiquities  in  the  world.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Agricola,  or  some  of  his 
successors,  as  a  temple  to  the  god  Terminus,  as  it  stood 
near  the  pretenture  which  bounded  the  Roman  empire  in 
Britain  to  the  north.  Near  it  are  some  artificial  conical 
mounds  of  earth,  which  still  retain  the  name  of  Uuni-pace, 
or  Duni-pacis ;  which  intimate  that  there  was  a  kind  of 
solemn  compromise  between  the  Romans  and  the  Cale- 
donians, that  the  former  should  not  extend  their  empire 
farther  to  the  northwards 

Great  quantities  of  coins,  urns,  utensils,  and  other  re- 
mains of  the  Romans,  have  been  found  in  different  parts 
of  Scotland  :  some  of  them  to  the  north  of  the  wall,  w  here, 
however,  it  does  not  seem  that  they  made  any  establish- 
ment. The  inscriptions  found  near  the  wall  record  the 
names  of  the  legions  that  built  it,  and  how  far  they  carried 
it  on. 
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Danish  camps  and  fortifications  are  visible  in  several  of 
the  northern  counties,  and  are  known  by  their  square  figures 
and  difficult  situations.  Some  stupendous  fabrics  remain 
in  Rosshire ;  but  whether  these  are  Danish,  Pictish,  or 
Scottish,  does  not  appear.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  they 
are  Norwegian  or  Scandinavian  structures,  and  built  about 
the  fifth  century.  Near  Brechen,  in  Angusshire  is  a  round 
tower,  eighty  feet  high,  exclusive  of  the  octagonal  spire 
of  twenty-three  feet  by  which  it  is  surmounted.  The 
interior  is  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  exterior  fortv- 
eight  in  circumference.  The  date  of  this  building,  though 
very  ancient,  is  uncertain ;  and  the  object  of  its  erection  is 
equally  questionable.  A  similar  structure  is  observable  at 
Abernethy  in  Perthshire,  seventy-four  feet  high,  and  forty- 
eight  in  circumference. 

"  The  vestiges  of  erections  by  the  ancient  Scots,"  says 
a  respectable  geographer,  "  are  not  only  curious  but  in- 
structive, as  they  regard  many  important  events  of  their 
history.  That  people  had  amongst  them  a  rude  notion  of 
sculpture,  in  which  they  transmitted  the  actions  of  their 
kings  and  heroes.  At  a  place  called  Aberlemno,  near 
Brechin,  four  or  five  ancient  obelisks  are  still  to  be  seen, 
called  the  Danish  stones  of  Aberlemno.  They  are  erected 
as  commemorations  of  the  Scotch  victories  over  that 
people;  and  are  adorned  with  bas-reliefs  of  men  on  horse- 
back, and  many  emblematical  figures  and  hieroglyphics, 
not  intelligible  at  this  day."  Many  other  historical  monu- 
ments of  the  Scots  may  be  discovered;  but  the  most  re- 
maikable  is  Swin's  Stone,  near  the  town  of  Forres,  in 
Elgin.  It  is  twenty-three  feet  above  ground,  and  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  below,  four  feet  broad,  and  fifteen  inches 
thick.  What  is  above  ground  is  divided  into  seven  com- 
partments. The  second  division  contains  several  figures, 
much  defaced ;  the  third,  figures  of  men,  and  of  beasts 
with  human  heads;  the  fourth,  ensigns  and  weapons  of 
war:  in  the  other  compartments,  the  figures  are  scarcely 
visible.  On  the  reverse  are  two  gigantic  figures  and  a 
cross. 

At  Sandwich,  in  Rosshire,  is  a  splendid  ancient  obelisk, 
surrounded  at  the  base  with  large  flag-stones,  formed  like 
steps.  Both  sides  of  the  column  are  covered  with  va- 
rious ornaments  in  well-executed  carved  work.  The  one 
face  presents  a  sumptuous  cross,  with  a  figure  of  St. 
Andrew  on  each  hand,  and  some  uncouth  animals  and 
flowers  underneath.  The  central  division  on  the  reverse 
exhibits  a  variety  of  curious  figures,  birds,  and  animals. 

Among  the  remains  of  ancient  castles  may  be  mentioned 
Kildrumy  Caslle,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  which  was 
formerly  a  place  of  great  strength  and  magnificence,  and 
often  used  as  an  asylum  to  noble  families  in  times  of  civil 
war.  lnverugie  Castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  earl-mare- 
schals  of  Scotland,  is  also  a  large  and  lofty  pile,  situated 
on  a  steep  bank  of  the  river ;  two  very  high  towers  bound 
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the  front,  and,  even  in  their  decaying  state,  give  the  castle 
an  air  of  much  grandeur  and  antiquity.  Vast  rows  of  ve- 
nerable trees,  inclosing  the  adjoining  garden,  add  to  the 
effect  of  the  decayed  buildings.  Near  the  town  of  Huntly 
are  the  ruins  of  Iluntly  Castle.  On  the  avenue  that  leads 
to  it  are  two  large  square  towers,  which  formerly  defended 
the  gateway.  The  caotie  seems  to  be  very  old,  and  a  great 
part  of  it  is  demolished  ;  but  there  is  a  massy  building  of 
a  more  modern  date,  in  which  some  of  the  apartments, 
and,  in  particular,  the  curious  ceilings,  are  still  in  tolerable 
preservation.  They  are  painted  with  a  great  variety  of 
subjects,  in  small  divisions,  in  which  are  contained  many 
emblematical  ligures. 

Besides  these  remains  of  Roman,  Pictish,  Danish,  and 
Scottish  antiquities,  many  Druidical  monuments  and  tem- 
ples are  discernible  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  as 
well  as  in  the  isles,  where  we  may  suppose  that  paganism 
took  its  last  refuge.  They  are  easily  perceived  by  their 
circular  forms ;  but,  though  they  are  equally  regular,  yet 
none  of  them  are  so  stupendous  as  the  Druidical  erections 
in  South  Britain.  There  is  in  Perthshire  a  barrow,  which 
seems  to  be  a  British  erection,  and  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  kind  peihaps  in  the  world.  It  exactly  resembles  the 
figure  of  a  ship,  with  the  keel  uppermost.  The  common 
people  call  it  Temay,  which  some  interpret  to  be  terra 
tiavis,  the  ship  of  earth.  It  seems  to  be  of  the  most  re- 
mote antiquity,  and  perhaps  was  erected  to  the  memory  of 
some  British  prince,  who  acted  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Ro- 
mans ;  for  it  lies  near  Auchterarder,  not  many  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  grer.t  scene  of  Agricola's  operations. 

Traces  of  ancient  volcanoes  are  not  unfrequent  in  Scot- 
land. The  hill  of  Pinehaven  is  one  instance;  and  the  hill 
of  Bergonium  is  another,  yielding  vast  quantities  of  pu- 
mice of  different  kinds,  many  of  which  are  of  the  same 
species  with  those  of  the  Icelandic  volcanoes.  Among 
other  natural  curiosities  of  this  country,  mention  is  made 
of  a  heap  of  white  stones,  most  of  them  clear  like  crystal, 
together  with  oyster  and  other  sea-shells:  they  are  found 
on  the  top  of  a  mountain  called  Scoma  Eappich,  in  Ros- 
shire,  twenty  miles  distant  from  the  sea.  Slains,  iir  Aber- 
deenshire, is  said  to  be  remaikable  for  a  petrifying  cave, 
called  the  Dropping  Cave,  where  water,  oozing  through 
a  spongy  porous  rock  at  the  top,  quickly  consolidates 
after  it  drops  to  the  bottom.  Some  caverns  of  cxtia- 
ordinary  dimensions,  that  are  found  in  Fifeshire,  arc  pro- 
bably natural,  and  have  been  the  scenes  of  inhuman 
cruelties. 

Religion  and  Ecclesiastical  Government.]  The  esta- 
blished religion  of  Scotland  is  the  presbyterian  ;  and  the 
church-government  is  founded  on  an  equality  of  ecclesias- 
tical authority  among  its  pastors,  as  in  Geneva.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  authorities  is  stated  by  an  eminent  writer 
to  be  as  follows : 
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"  The  parishes,  of  which  there  are  nine  hundred  and 
thirty-live,  have  each  their  kirk-session,  composed  of  the 
minister  or  ministers,  (for  thirty-one  of  the  churches  are 
collegiate,  and  in  such  tlie  cure  is  served  by  more  than 
orre  minister,)  of  the  elders,  and  deacons.  The  ministers 
are  ordained  by  the  presbyteries,  and  exercise  their  pas- 
toral charge  at  discretion,  with  responsibility,  severally,  to 
that  presbytery  alone  to  which  they  belong.  The  elders 
are  laymen,  selected  by  the  minister  from  the  most  intel- 
ligent of  the  parishioners:  their  province,  like  that  of  the 
pastor,  is  to  inspect  into  the  morals  of  the  people,  to  ca- 
techize, and  visit  the  sick.  The  deacons  also  are  laymen, 
who  have  the  care  of  the  poor,  and  of  other  parish  affairs. 
The  minister  alone,  of  the  kiik  session,  can  preach,  ad- 
minister the  sacrament,  pronounce  church-censure,  or  ap- 
point elders  and  deacons. 

u  The  presbytery  is  composed  of  an  indefinite  number 
of  ministers  from  adjoining  parishes,  with  one  ruling  elder 
chosen  half-yearly  out  of  every  kirk-session.  There  are 
seventy-eight  presbyteries  which  meet  in  the  principal 
towns  of  their  divisions,  and  take  cognizance  of  all  eccle- 
siastical matters  within  their  limits.  They  ordain  all  mi- 
nisters, attest  the  nomination  of  patrons  to  livings,  and, 
in  case  of  a  vacancy  being  suffered  to  continue  for  six 
months  from  want  of  presentation,  except  in  the  instances 
of  the  royal  buighs,  they  fill  it  from  their  individual  au- 
thority. 

"  Three  or  more  presbyteries,  adjacent  to  each  other, 
form  a  synod.  These  synods,  of  which  there  are  fifteen, 
meet  twice  within  the  year.  Their  jurisdiction  extends 
over  the  presbyteries;  but  their  decisions  are  reversible  by 
the  general  assembly. 

"  The  last  is  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority  of  Scot- 
land. Its  members  are  commissioners,  or  representatives, 
consisting  of  ministers  and  ruling  ciders  from  the  different 
presbyteries,  royal  burghs,  and  universities.  Each  pres- 
bytery, composed  of  less  than  twelve  persons,  sends  two 
ministers  and  one  ruling  elder;  if  of  more  than  twelve, 
and  less  than  eighteen  persons,  three  and  one  ruling  cider; 
if  of  from  eighteen  to  tw  enty-four,  four  ministers  and  two 
ruling  elders;  where  of  twenty-four,  the  like  number  of 
elders  are  sent  with  five  ministers.  Each  royal  burgh 
sends  one  ruling  elder,  and  Edinburgh  two,  the  election 
of  whom  must  be  duly  attested  by  the  kirk-sessions  of 
their  several  buighs.  In  the  general  assembly,  the  king 
presides  by  his  commissioner,  who  is  always  a  nobleman. 
The  assembly  meets  annually,  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
after  forty  days'  notice  of  the  convocation,  and  sits  ten 
days.  All  the  transactions  of  the  inferior  ecclesiastical 
courts  are  liable  to  its  revision;  and  from  its  award  lies 
no  appeal,  unless  to  pailiament.  The  different  synods 
and  the  number  of  presbyteries,  parishes,  Sec,  of  which 
each  is  composed,  are  as  follow  : — 
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Synod  v  Prcsb. 

"  Lothian  and  Tweedale    7 

Merse  or  Berwick  ;  and  Tiviotdale.  .  .  6 

Dumfries      5 

Galloway   3 

Glasgow  and  Ayr  ...   7 

Perth  and  Stirling     5 

Fife   4 

Forfar  and  Mearns  -   6 

Aberdeen    9 

Murray    --  7 

Ross  ,  -  --  3 

Sutherland  and  Caithness   ...  ..  3 

Argyle  _  -   5 

Glenely    5 

Orkney   4 

79 
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Parishes. 

.  107 

.  67 

.  54 

.  37 

.  123 

.  79 

.  65 

.  81 

.  103 

.  53 

.  24 

.  23 

.  52 

-  29 

.  3S 
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In  1732,  a  considerable  secession  occurred  from  the 
established  presbyterian  church  ;  and,  among  the  seceders, 
a  second  division,  in  1747;  the  parties  of  which  are  de- 
nominated Burghers  and  Anti-burghers,  from  the  former 
conceiving  the  oath  taken  by  the  burghers  of  some  of  the 
royal  burghs  to  be  loyal  and  proper ;  and  the  others  ob- 
jecting to  it,  and  maintaining  a  contrary  opinion.  The 
number  of  the  former  is  considerable,  the  aggregate  being 
computed  at  not  less  than  thirty  thousand,  and  their  mi- 
nisters at  one  hundred.  There  are  also  various  other  sects, 
all  of  which  enjoy  perfect  toleration. 

The  clergy  in  Scotland  are  generally  men  of  enlightened 
minds,  well  educated,  and  exemplary  in  their  morals. 

Lazes  and  Constitution.]  "  The  ancient  constitution  and 
government  in  Scotland,"  says  a  contemporary  writer, 
"  have  been  highly  applauded,  as  excellently  adapted  to 
the  preservation  of  liberty  :  and  it  is  certain  that  the  power 
of  the  king  was  greatly  limited,  and  that  there  were  many 
checks  in  the  constitution  upon  him,  which  were  well  cal- 
culated to  prevent  his  assuming  or  exercising  a  despotic 
authority.  But  the  Scottish  constitution  of  government 
was  too  much  of  the  aristocratic  kind  to  afford  to  the 
common  people  that  equal  liberty  which  they  had  a  right 
to  expect.  The  king's  authority  was  sufficiently  restrained  ; 
but  the  nobles,  chieftains,  and  great  landholders,  had  it 
too  much  in  their  power  to  tyrannise  over  and  oppress  their 
tenants  and  the  common  people. 

"  The  ancient  kings  of  Scotland,  at  their  coronation, 
took  the  following  oath: — 

"  '  In  the  name  of  Christ,  I  promise  these  three  things 
to  the  Christian  people  my  subjects.  First,  that  I  shall 
give  order,  and  employ  my  force  and  assistance,  that  the 
church  of  God,  and  the  Christian  people,  may  enjoy  true 
peace,  during  our  time,  under  our  government.  Secondly, 
160.       vol.  n. 


1  shall  prohibit  and  hinder  all  persons,  of  whatever  de- 
gree, from  violence  and  injustice.  Thirdly,  in  all  judg- 
ments I  shall  follow  the  prescriptions  of  justice  and  mercy, 
to  the  end  that  our  clement  and  merciful  God  may  shew 
mercy  unto  me  and  to  you.' 

"  The  parliament  of  Scotland  anciently  consisted  of  all 
who  held  any  portion  of  land,  however  small,  of  the 
crown,  by  military  service.  This  parliament  appointed 
the  time  of  its  own  meetings  and  adjournment,  and  com- 
mittees to  superintend  the  administration  during  the  inter- 
vals of  parliament;  it  had  a  commanding  power  in  all 
matters  of  government;  it  appropriated  the  public  money, 
ordered  the  keeping  of  it,  and  called  for  the  accounts;  it 
armed  the  people,  and  appointed  commanders  ;  it  named 
and  commissioned  ambassadors;  it  granted  and  limited 
pardons;  it  appointed  judges  and  courts  of  judicature;  it 
named  officers  of  state  and  privy-counsellors ;  it  annexed 
and  alienated  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  and  restrained 
giants  by  the  king.  The  king  of  Scotland  had  no  nega- 
tive voice  in  parliament ;  nor  could  he  declare  war,  make 
peace,  or  conclude  any  other  public  business  of  impor- 
tance, without  the  advice  and  approbation  of  parliament. 
The  royal  prerogative  was  so  bounded,  that  the  king  was 
not  even  entrusted  with  the  executive  part  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and,  so  late  as  the  minority  of  James  IV.,  who  was 
son-in-law  to  Henry  VII.  of  England,  the  parliament 
pointed  out  to  him  his  duty,  as  the  first  servant  of  his 
people,  as  appears  by  the  act  still  extant.  In  short,  the 
constitution  was  rather  aristocratical  than  monarchical. 
The  abuse  of  these  aristocratical  powers,  by  the  chieftains 
and  great  landholders,  gave  the  king,  however,  a  consider- 
able interest  among  the  lower  ranks ;  and  a  prince  who 
had  sense  and  address  to  retain  the  affections  of  his  people 
was  generally  able  to  humble  the  most  overgrown  of  his 
subjects;  but  when,  on  the  other  hand,  a  king  of  Scot- 
land, like  James  III.,  showed  a  disrespect  to  his  parlia- 
ment, the  event  was  commonly  fatal  to  the  crown.  The 
kings  of  Scotland,  notwithstanding  this  paramount  power 
in  the  parliament,  found  means  to  weaken  and  elude  its 
force  ;  and  in  this  they  were  assisted  by  the  clergy,  whose 
revenues  were  immense,  and  who  had  very  little  depend- 
ence upon  the  pope,  and  were  always  jealous  of  the 
powerful  nobility.  This  was  done  by  establishing  a  select 
body  of  members,  w  ho  were  called  the  lords  of  the  articles. 
These  were  chosen  out  of  the  clergy,  nobility,  knights, 
and  burgesses.  The  bishops,  for  instance,  chose  eight 
peers ;  ^nd  the  peers,  eight  bishops ;  and  these  sixteen 
jointly  chose  eight  barons,  (or  knights  of  the  shire,)  and 
eight  commissioners  for  burghs;  and  to  all  these  were 
added  eight  great  officers  of  state ;  the  chancellor  being 
president  of  the  whole. 

"  Their  business  was  to  prepare  all  questions  and  bills, 
and  other  matters  brought  into  parliament ;  so  that,  in 
12  B 
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fact,  though  the  king  could  give  no  negative,  yet  being, 
by  his  clergy  and  the  places  he  had  to  bestow,  always 
sure  of  the  lords  of  the  articles,  nothing  could  come  into 
parliament  that  could  call  for  his  negative.  It  must  be 
acknowledged  that  this  institution  seems  to  have  prevailed 
by  stealth;  nor  was  it  ever  brought  into  any  regular  sys- 
tem; even  its  modes  varied;  and  the  greatest  lawyers  are 
ignorant  when  it  took  place.  The  Scots,  however,  uever 
lost  sight  of  their  original  principles ;  and  though  Charles  I. 
wanted  to  form  these  lords  of  the  articles  into  regular 
machines  for  his  own  despotic  purposes,  he  found  it  im- 
practicable;  and  the  melancholy  consequences  are  well 
known.  At  the  Revolution,  the  Scots  gave  a  fresh  in- 
stance how  well  they  understood  the  principles  of  liberty, 
by  omitting  all  pedantic  debates  about  abdication,  and 
the  like  terms,  and  voting  King  James  at  once  to  have 
forfeited  his  crown  ;  which  they  gave  to  the  Prince  and 
Piincess  of  Orange. 

"  This  spirit  of  resistance  was  the  more  remarkable,  as 
the  people  of  Scotland  had  groaned  under  the  most  in- 
suppoi  table  ministerial  tyranny  ever  since  the  Restoration. 
If  it  be  asked,  Why  did  they  submit  to  that  tyranny  ? — 
the  answer  is,  In  order  to  preserve  that  iiidepeniknty  upon 
England,  which  Cromwell  and  his  parliament  endeavoured 
to  destroy,  by  uniting  them  with  England.  They,  there- 
fore, chose  rather  to  submit  to  a  temporary  evil;  but 
they  took  the  fiist  opportunity  to  get  lid  of  their  op- 
pressors. 

"  Scotland,  when  it  was  a  separate  kingdom,  cannot 
be  said  to  have  had  many  peers,  in  the  English  sense  of 
the  word.  The  nobility,  who  were  dukes,  niarquisses, 
eails,  and  lords,  were  by  the  king  made  hereditary  mem- 
bers of  parliament;  but  they  formed  no  distinct  house; 
for  they  sat  in  the  same  room  with  the  commons,  who  had 
the  same  deliberative  and  decisive  vote  with  them  in  all 
public  matters.  A  baron,  though  not  a  baron  of  parlia- 
ment, might  sit  upon  a  lord's  assize  in  matters  of  life  and 
death  ;  nor  was  it  necessary  for  the  assizers,  or  jury,  to 
be  unanimous  in  their  verdict.  The  feudal  customs,  even 
at  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  were  so  prevalent,  and  the 
rescue  of  a  great  criminal  was  commonly  so  much  ap- 
prehended, that  seldom  above  two  days  passed  between 
the  sentence  and  execution. 

u  Great  uncertainty  occurs  in  the  Scotch  history,  by 
confounding  parliaments  with  conventions  :  the  difference 
was,  that  a  parliament  could  enact  laws  as  well  as  lay  on 
taxes  ;  a  convention,  or  meeting  of  the  states,  only  met 
for  the  purpose  of  taxation.  Before  the  Union,  the  kings 
of  Scotland  had  four  great  and  four  lesser  officers  of  state; 
the  great  were,  the  lord-high-chancellor,  .high-treasurer, 
privy-seal,  and  secretary ;  the  four  lesser  were,  the  lords- 
register,  advocate,  treasurer-depute,  and  justice-clerk. 
Since  the  Union,  none  of  these  continue,  excepting  the 
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lords-privy-seal,  register,  advocate,  and  justice-clerk ;  a 
third  secretary  of  state  has  occasionally  been  nominated 
by  the  king  for  Scottish  affairs,  but  under  the  same  deno- 
mination as  the  other  two  secretaries.  The  above  officers 
of  state  sat  in  the  Scotch  parliament  by  virtue  of  their 
offices. 

"  The  officers  of  the  crown  were,  the  high-chamberlain, 
constable,  admiral,  and  marshal.  The  offices  of  con- 
stable and  marshal  were  hereditary.  *'  A  nobleman  has  still 
a  pension  as  admiral ;  and  the  office  of  marshal  is  exercised 
by  a  knight-marshal. 

**  The  office  of  chancellor  of  Scotland  differed  little 
from  the  same  in  England.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
lords-treasurer,  privy-seal,  and  secretary.  The  lord-re- 
gister was  head-clerk  to  t'.ie  parliament,  convention,  trea- 
sury, exchequer,  and  session,  and  keeper  of  all  public  re- 
cords. Though  this  office  was  only  during  the  king's 
pleasure,  yet  it  was  very  lucrative,  by  disposing  of  his  de- 
putation, which  lasted  during  life.  He  acted  as  teller  to 
the  parliament ;  and  it  was  dangerous  for  any  member  to 
dispute  his  report  of  the  numbers  upon  division.  The 
lord-advocate's  office  resembles  that  of  the  attorney-ge- 
neral in  England,  only  his  powers  are  far  more  extensive; 
because,  by  the  Scotch  laws,  he  is  the  prosecutor  of  all 
capital  crimes  before  the  justiciary,  and  likewise  concurs 
in  all  pursuits  before  sovereign  courts,  for  breaches  of 
the  peace,  and  in  all  civil  matters,  wherein  the  king  or 
his  donator  has  interest.  Two  solicitors  are  named  by 
his  majesty,  by  way  of  assistants  to  the  lord-advocate. 
The  office  of  justice-clerk  entitles  the  possessor  to  preside 
in  the  criminal  court  of  justice,  while  the  justice-general 
is  absent." 

The  ancient  constitution  of  Scotland  admitted  of  many 
other  offices  both  of  the  crown  and  state ;  but  they  are 
either  now  extinct,  or  too  inconsiderable  to  be  described 
here.  That  of  Lyon  king  at  arms,  or  grand  herald  of 
Scotland,  is  still  in  being;  and  it  was  formerly  an  office 
of  great  splendor  and  importance,  insomuch  that  the 
science  of  heraldry  was  preserved  there  in  greater  purity 
than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe.  He  was  even 
crowned  solemnly  in  parliament  with  a  golden  w  reath ; 
and  his  authority  in  all  armorial  affairs  might  be  carried 
into  execution  by  the  civil  law. 

Previous  to  the  Revolution,  the  privy-council  of  Scot- 
land assumed  inquisitorial  powers,  even  that  of  torture; 
but  it  is  now  merged  in  the  parliament  and  privy-council 
of  Great  Biitain;  and  the  civil  and  criminal  causes  in 
Scotland  are  chiefly  cognizable  by  two  courts  of  judica- 
ture. 

The  first  is  that  of  the  college  of  justice,  instituted  by 
James  V.,  after  the  model  of  the  French  parliament,  to 
supply  an  ambulatory  committee  of  parliament,  who  styled 
themselves  tf»e  lords  of  council  and  session,  which  the 
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present  members  of  the  college  of  justice  still  retain. 
This  court  consists  of  a  president  and  fourteen  ordinary 
members,  besides  extraordinary  ones  named  by  the  king, 
who  may  sit  and  vote,  but  have  no  salaries,  and  are  not 
bound  to  attend.  This  court  may  be  considered  as  a 
standing  jury  in  all  matters  of  property  that  lie  before 
them. 

The  highest  criminal  tribunal  in  Scotland  is  the  jus- 
tice-court, which,  in  its  present  form,  was  instituted  so  late 
as  the  year  1672,  when  a  lord-justice-general  was  ap- 
pointed, removable  at  the  king's  pleasure.  This  office 
still  exists  in  the  person  of  one  of  the  chief  nobility  ;  but 
the  ordinary  members  of  the  court  are  the  justice-clerk 
and  five  other  judges,  who  are  always  nominated  from  the 
lords  of  session.  In  this  court,  the  verdict  of  a  jury  con- 
demns or  acquits  ;  but  without  the  necessity  of  thtir  being 
unanimous. 

Besides  these  two  great  courts  of  law,  Scotland  has,  by 
t-he  articles  of  the  union,  a  court  of  exchequer.  This 
court  has  the  same  authorily,  privilege,  and  jurisdiction, 
over  the  revenue  of  Scotland,  as  the  court  of  exchequer 
in  England  has  over  the  revenue  there ;  and  all  matters 
competent  to  the  court  of  exchequer  in  England  relating 
thereto,  are  also  competent  to  the  exchequer  of  Scotland. 
The  judges  of  the  exchequer  in  Scotland  exercise  certain 
powers  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  treasury,  and  are 
still  vested  in  that  of  England. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  court  of  admiralty  in 
Scotland  was  declared,  by  act  of  parliament,  to  be  a  su- 
preme court,  in  all  causes  competent  to  its  own  jurisdic- 
tion :  and  the  lord-high-admiral  was  declared  to  be  the 
king's  lieutenant  and  justice-general  upon  the  seas,  and 
in  all  ports,  harbours,  and  creeks  of  the  same ;  and  upon 
fresh  waters  and  navigable  rivers,  below  the  first  bridge,  or 
within  flood-mark;  so  that  no  persons  could  interfere  with 
any  matters  competent  to  its  jurisdiction,  in  the  fiist  in- 
stance, but  '.he  lord-high-adrniral  and  the  judges  of  his 
court.  Sentences  passed  in  all  inferior  courts  of  admi- 
ralty may  be  brought  again  before  this  court:  but  no  ap- 
peal lies  from  it  to  the  lords  of  the  session,  or  any  other 
judicatory,  unless  in  cases  not  maritime.  Causes  are  tried 
in  this  court  by  the  civil  law,  which  in  some  cases  is  also 
the  common  law  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  by  the  laws  of 
Oleron,  Wisby,  and  the  Hanse-Towns,  and  other  mari- 
time practices  and  decisions  common  upon  the  continent. 
The  place  of  lord-admiral  of  Scotland  is  little  more  than 
nominal :  but  the  salary  annexed  to  it  is  said  to  be  worth 
one  thousand  pounds  a  year;  and  the  judge  of  the  admi- 
ralty is  commonly  a  lawyer  of  distinction,  with  consider- 
able perquisites  pertaining  to  his  office. 

The  college  of  advocates,  which  answers  to  the  Eng- 
lish inns  of  court,  may  be  considered  as  the  seminary  of 
Scotch  lawyers.    They  are  within  themselves  an  orderly 
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court,  and  require  the  strictest  examination  to  qualify  candi- 
dates for  admission.  Subordinate  to  them  is  a  body  of  attor- 
neys, who  call  themselves  writers  to  the  signet,  because 
they  alone  can  subscribe  the  writs  that  pass  the  signet  ; 
they  likewise  have  by-laws  for  their  own  regulation. 

Sheriffdoms  in  Scotland  were  formerly  hei  editable  ;  but 
they  are  now  all  vested  in  the  crown;  it  being  enacted, 
that  all  liigh-sheriffs  or  stewards  shall,  in  future,  be  no- 
minated and  appointed  annually  by  his  majesty,  his  heirs, 
and  successors.  In  regard  to  the  sheriff-deputes  and 
steward-deputes,  it  is  enacted,  that  there  shall  only  be  one 
in  each  county  or  stewartry,  who  must  be  an  advocate  of 
three  years  standing  at  least.  For  the  space  of  seven 
years,  these  deputies  are  to  be  nominated  by  the  king,  with 
such  continuance  as  his  majesty  shall  think  fit;  after 
which  they  are  to  enjoy  their  office  for  life,  unless  guilty 
of  some  offence. 

Stevvartries  formerly  constituted  a  part  of  the  ancient 
royal  domain;  and  the  stewards  had  much  the  same  power 
in  them  as  the  sheriff  had  in  his  county.  Courts  of  regality 
were  held  by  virtue  of  a  royal  jurisdiction  vested  in  the 
lord,  with  certain  privileges  and  immunities :  but  these 
were  so  dangerous  and  so  extravagant,  that  all  the  Scotch 
legalities  are  now  dissolved  by  act  of  parliament. 

Baron-courts  belong  to  all  persons  holding  a  barony  of 
the  king.  In  civil  matters,  they  extend  to  causes  not  ex- 
ceeding forty  shillings  sterling  ;  and  in  criminal  cases,  to 
petty  actions  of  assault  and  battery;  but  the  punishment 
must  not  exceed  a  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  sterling,  or 
setting  the  delinquent  in  the  stocks  for  three  hours. 

The  Scottish  courts  of  commissaries  answer  to  those  of 
the  English  diocesan  chancellors,  the  highest  of  which  is 
held  at  Edinburgh.  Here  actions  are  pleaded  before  four 
judges,  concerning  matters  relating  to  wills  and  testaments; 
the  right  of  patronage  to  ecclesiastical  benefices,  tithes, 
divorces,  and  similar  causes :  but  in  almost  all  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  only  one  judge  decides  on  these  causes. 

Justices  of  the  peace  in  Scotland,  according  to  the 
present  institution,  exercise  nearly  the  same  powers  as 
those  in  England.  In  former  times,  their  office,  though  of 
ancient  standing,  was  very  insignificant,  being  cramped 
by  the  powers  of  the  great  feudal  tyrants,  who  obtained  an 
act  of  parliament,  that  they  were  not  to  take  cognisance 
of  riots  till  fifteen  days  after  the  fact. 

The  office  of  coroners  was  instituted  in  the  reign  of 
Malcolm  II.  the  great  legislator  of  Scotland,  who  lived 
before  the  Norman  invasion  of  England.  They  took  cog- 
nisance of  all  breaches  of  the  king's  peace ;  and  were 
required  to  have  clerks  to  register  depositions  and  matters 
of  fact,  as  well  as  verdicts  of  jurors  :  this  office,  however, 
has  nearly  sunk  into  disuse. 

The  royal  burghs  in  Scotland  form  a  sort  of  commer- 
cial parliament,  which  meet  annually  at  Edinburgh,  con- , 
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sisting  of  a  representative  from  each  burgh,  to  consult 
upon  the  common  good  of  the  whole.  Their  powers  are 
extensive;  and  before  the  Union  they  enacted  laws  relat- 
ing to  shipping,  manufactures,  the  curing  and  packing  of 
fish,  salmon,  and  herrings,  and  the  import  and  export  of 
various  commodities.  The  trade  between  Scotland  and  the 
Netherlands  is  subject  to  their  regulation  :  they  fix  the 
staple  port,  which  was  formerly  at  Dort,  and  is  now  at 
Campvere.  Their  conservator  is  appointed  by  the  crown; 
but  their  convention  regulates  his  power,  approves  his  de- 
puty, and  appoints  his  salary  :  so  that  the  whole  staple 
trade  is  subjected  to  their  management.  This  institution 
assumed  its  present  form  in  the  reign  of  James  HI.,  in  the 
year  1487- 

The  practice  of  the  civil  law  of  Scotland  and  that  of 
England  is  very  similar.  The  English  law-reports  are  of 
the  same  nature  with  the  Scotch  practice;  and  their  acts 
of  sederunt  answer  to  the  English  rules  of  court;  the 
Scottish  wadsets  and  reversions  to  the  English  mortgages 
and  defeasances;  their  poinding  of  goods,  after  letters  of 
horning,  is  much  the  same  as  the  English  executions  upon 
outlawries ;  and  an  appeal  against  the  king's  pardou,  in 
cases  of  murder,  by  the  next  of  kin  to  the  deceased,  is 
admitted  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  England. 

Punishments  are  nearly  the  same  in  Scotland  as  in 
England,  <»nly  that  of  beheading  is  performed  by  an  in- 
strument called  the  maiden  ;  the  model  of  which,  as  we 
have  stated  in  a  preceding  chapter,  was  brought  from 
Halifax  in  England,  by  the  regent,  Earl  Morton,  and  was 
first  used  for  his  own  execution. 

Order  of  Knighthood.]  There  is  but  one  order  of  knight 
hood  in  Scotland,  that  of  the  Thistle,  said  to  tiave  been 
instituted  in  the  ninth  century  by  King  Achaius,  upon  his 
concluding  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  Char- 
lemagne. It  consists  of  the  sovereign  and  twelve  com- 
panions; and  the  ordinary  badge  is  a  green  riband  sup- 
porting a  golden  thistle,  with  the  significant  motto,  Nemo 
me  impune  lacessit — "  None  shall  provoke  me  with  impu- 
nity." The  collar  is  of  gold,  interwoven  with  thistle- 
flowers  and  sprigs  of  rue;  and  from  the  collar  depends  a 
medal  with  the  ligure  of  St.  Andrew  and  the  above-men- 
tioned motto. 

Manufactures  and  Commerce.']  The  principal  manufac- 
ture of  Scotland  was  formerly  linen  ;  but  that  of  cotton 
has  of  late  years  been  so  greatly  increased  as  to  be  more 
than  in  a  treble  propoition  to  the  ancient  staple  manufac- 
ture. In  1805,  the  cotton  goods  manufactured  and  ex- 
ported from  the  Clyde  alone,  amounted  to  twenty-four 
millions  six  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty  yards.  The  value  of  the  linen  goods  at  pre- 
sent manufactured  in  this  country  is  computed  at  one 
million  two  hundred  thousand  pounds;  of  the  cotton,  at 
u     vgrds  ?C  four  millions.    Cottons,  muslius,  linens,  Stc. 
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are  made  to  a  considerable  amount  at  Glasgow  and  Paisley, 
in  Lanark  and  Renfrewshires ;  and  much  cotton  and 
coarse  linen,  sail-cloth,  and  osnaburghs,  with  shoes  and 
other  articles  of  leather,  are  manufactured  at  Dundee, 
Eorfar,  &c.  Iron  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Scot- 
land, but  the  chief  works  are  in  Fife,  on  the  Clyde,  and 
at  Carron  in  Stirlingshire.  Leith  and  Dumbarton  are 
famous  for  glass-works  ;  Roxburghshire  for  carpets ;  Dum- 
fermline,  in  Eifeshire,  for  its  table-linen;  and  Aberdeen- 
shire for  knit  stockings,  printed  cottons,  and  woollen 
cloths.  Potteries,  paper-mills,  distilleries,  and  sugar- 
houses,  have  been  erected  in  different  parts.  The  fisheries 
off  the  coast  for  herrings,  cod,  turbot,  and  lobsters ;  in 
the  bays  and  rivers  for  salmon  ;  and  at  a  distance  from  the 
shore  for  whales,  employ  an  immense  number  of  hands, 
and  are  of  the  greatest  imporlance.  Coal,  which  affords 
an  article  of  commerce  highly  productive,  abounds  in  the 
south,  to  which  part,  until  lately,  it  was  thought  to  be  con- 
fined; but  as  it  has  been  found  in  Sutherlandshhe,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  it  may  exist  in  other  counties. 

The  trade  carried  on  by  the  Scots  wiih  England  is 
chiefly  from  Leith,  and  the  eastern  ports  of  the  kingdom; 
but  Glasgow  was  the  great  emporium  for  American  com- 
merce, before  the  unhappy  breach  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies.  The  junction  of  the  Forth  to  the  Clyde 
will  render  the  benefits  of  trade  mutual  to  both  parts  of 
Scotland.  In  short,  the  more  that  the  seas,  the  situation, 
the  soil,  the  harbours,  and  rivers,  of  this  country  come  to 
be  known,  the  better  adapted  it  appears  for  all  the  purposes 
of  commerce,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 

(  iiiicrsities.]  The  universities  of  Scotland  are  four — 
that  of  St.  Andrew's,  founded  by  Bishop  Warlaw,  in  1411: 
it  consists  of  three  colleges,  two  of  which  are  now  united, 
and  in  which,  some  years  ago,  the  number  of  students 
was  said  to  be  only  one  hundred  ;  that  of  Glasgow,  founded 
by  Bishop  Turnbull,  in  1453,  containing  between  five  and 
six  hundred  students;  that  of  Aberdeen,  consisting  of  two 
colleges,  one  in  the  old  town,  founded  by  Bishop  Elphin- 
stone,  in  the  year  1500,  and  one  in  the  new  town,  founded 
by  George  Keith,  fifth  earl-marshal,  in  1593:  and  that  of 
Edinburgh,  founded  by  James  VI.,  in  1580,  which  usually 
contains  about  one  thousand  students. 

The  buildings  of  the  latter  university  having  fallen  to 
decay,  a  subscription  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  was  raised, 
and  the  first  stone  of  a  new  building  was  laid  in  1789; 
but  after  the  expenditure  of  the  sum  subscribed,  its  com- 
pletion was  interrupted  for  want  of  funds:  the  north  and 
pait  of  the  east  divisions  alone  being  completed. 

Literature  and  Learned  Men.]  This  subject  has  been 
placed  in  so  luminous  a  point  of  view  by  a  geographer  of 
deserved  celebrity,  that  we  shall  lay  it  before  our  readers 
in  his  own  words: — 

"The  western  parts  aud  isles  of  Scotland  produced 
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St.  Patrick,  the  celebrated  apostle  of  Irelaud,  and  many 
others,  whose  names  alone  would  make  along  article.  The 
writings  of  Adamnai  us,  and  other  authors  who  lived  before 
and  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  invasion,  which  are  still 
extant,  are  specimens  of  their  learning.  Charlemagne 
most  unquestionably  held  a  correspondence  by  letters  with 
the  kings  of  Scotland,  with  whom  he  formed  a  league  ; 
and  employed  Scotchmen  in  planning,  settling,  and  ruling, 
his  favourite  universities,  and  other  seminaries  of  learning, 
in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  It  is  an  undoubted  truth, 
though  a  seeming  paradoxical  fact,  that  Barbour,  a  Scotch 
poet,  philosopher,  and  historian,  though  prior  in  time  to 
Chaucer,  having  flourished  in  the  year  1568,  wrote,  ac- 
cording to  the  modern  ideas,  as  pure  English  as  that  bard, 
and  his  versification  is  perhaps  more  harmonious.  The 
destruction  of  the  Scotch  monuments  of  learning  and  an- 
tiquity has  rendered  their  eaily  annals  imperfect,  and 
often  fabulous ;  but  the  Latin  style  of  Buchanan's  history 
is  equal  in  classical  purity  to  that  of  any  modern  produc- 
tions. The  letters  of  the  Scotch  kings  to  the  neighbour- 
ing  piinces  are  incomparably  the  finest  compositions  of 
the  times  in  which  they  were  written,  and  are  free  from  the 
barbarisms  of  those  sent  them  in  answer.  This  has  been 
considered  as  a  proof  that  classical  learning  was  more 
cultivated  at  the  court  of  Scotlaud  than  at  any  other  in 
Europe. 

"  The  discovery  of  the  logarithms,  a  discovery  which, 
in  point  of  ingenuity  and  utility,  may  vie  with  any  that 
has  been  made  in  modern  times,  is  the  indisputable  right 
of  Baron  Napier,  of  Merchiston.  And,  since  his  time, 
the  mathematical  sciences  have  been  cultivated  in  Scotland 
with  great  success.  Keil,  in  his  physico-mathematical 
works,  to  the  clearness  of  his  reasoning,  has  sometimes 
added  the  colouring  of  a  poet.  Of  all  writers  on  astro- 
nomy, Gregory  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  most  perfect 
and  elegant.  Maclaurin,  the  companion  and  friend  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  was  endowed  with  all  that  precision 
and  force  of  mind  which  rendered  him  peculiarly  fitted  for 
bringing  down  the  ideas  of  that  great  man  to  the  level  of 
ordinary  apprehensions,  and  for  diffusing  that  light  through 
the  world  which  Newton  had  confined  within  the  sphere 
of  the  learned.  His  Treaties  on  Fluxions  is  regarded  by 
the  best  judges  in  Europe  as  the  clearest  account  of  the 
most  refined  and  subtile  speculations  on  which  the  human 
mind  ever  exerted  itself  with  success.  While  Maclaurin 
pursued  this  new  career,  a  geometrician,  no  less  famous, 
distinguished  himself  in  the  almost  deserted  tract  of  anti- 
quity. This  was  Dr.  Simpson,  so  well  known  for  his  il- 
lustrations of  the  ancient  geometry.  His  Elements  of 
Euclid,  and,  above  all,  his  Couic  Sections,  are  sufficient 
of  themselves  to  establish  the  scientific  reputation  of  his 
native  country. 

"  This,  however,  does  not  rest  on  the  character  of  a 
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few  mathematicians  and  astronomers :  the  fine  arts  have 
been  called  sisters,  to  denote  their  affinity.  There  is  the 
same  connexion  between  the  sciences,  particularly  those 
which  depend  on  observation.  Mathematics  and  physics, 
properly  so  called,  were,  in  Scotland,  accompanied  by  the 
other  branches  of  study  to  which  they  are  allied.  In  me- 
dicine, particularly,  the  names  of  Pitcairn,  Arbuthnot, 
Monro,  Smellie,  Whytt,  Cullen,  Brown,  and  Gregory, 
hold  a  distinguished  place. 

"  Nor  have  the  Scots  been  unsuccessful  in  cultivating 
the  belles  lettres.  Foreigners,  who  inhabit  warmer  climates, 
and  conceive  the  northern  nations  incapable  of  tenderness 
and  feeling,  are  astonished  at  the  poetic  genius  and  deli- 
cate sensibility  of  Thomson,  and  the  various  powers  of 
Burns,  Beattie,  and  Armstrong." 

In  the  arts,  Scotlaud  is  defective  ;  she  can  produce  few 
painters  of  notoriety,  and  in  statuary  she  is  without  excel- 
lence; but  in  typography  and  engraving  she  equals  her 
neighbours;  and  her  national  music,  peculiar  to  herself, 
is  excelled  by  none. 

Cities,  Chief  Tuzois,  §c.~\  Edinhurch,  the  metropolis 
of  Scotland,  is  situate  on  three  eminences,  in  fifty-five 
degrees  fifty-eight  minutes  of  north  latitude,  and  three 
degrees  twelve  minutes  of  west  longitude,  at  the  distance 
of  three  hundred  and  seventy  miles  from  London,  by  Cat- 
terick  and  Jedburgh.  The  Old  Town  is  built  on  the  sum- 
mit and  sides  of  an  immense  sloping  rock,  of  precipitous 
height  at  the  upper  extremity,  and  declining  rapidly  on 
each  side  into  the  plain.  It  occupies  a  space  of  about  a 
mile  from  east  to  west,  and  has  a  very  magnificent  ap- 
pearance. All  the  conspicuous  buildings  which  form  the 
upper  part  of  the  High  Street  are  of  stone,  and  generally 
six  or  seven  stories  in  front;  but,  owing  to  the  steep  de- 
clivity of  the  hill,  much  higher  backwards.  Each  house 
has  a  common  staircase  ;  and  every  story  is  the  habitation 
of  a  distinct  family.  This  mode  of  constructing  the 
houses  had  its  origin  in  the  turbulence  of  the  times  when 
they  were  raised,  every  person  being  anxious  to  get  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  castle  for  protection.  The  castle 
is  an  ancient  fortress,  situate  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  at 
the  edge  of  a  precipice,  which  is,  in  some  parts,  three 
hundred  feet  perpendicular  from  its  base.  This  edifice 
occupies  about  six  acres,  and  commands  a  complete  view 
of  the  city  and  the  adjacent  country.  On  the  south  and 
east  are  the  public  walks,  Herriot's  Hospital,  the  stupen- 
dous rocks  of  Arthur's  Seat  and  Salisbury  Craigs ;  at  a 
few  miles  distant,  the  Pentland  Hills  and  those  of  Muirfoot. 
On  the  north  is  a  full  view  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  from 
Queensferry  to  its  mouth,  with  its  southern  bank  covered 
with  towns  and  villages.  In  the  Castle  Street  is  a  reser- 
voir for  supplying  the  city  with  water,  supplied  by  pipes 
from  the  Pentland  Hills,  and  conveyed  to  the  several 
conduits,  disposed  at  proper  intervals  in  the  principal 
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streets.  To  the  east  of  the  castle,  in  a  delightful  plain, 
called  the  King's  Park,  stands  the  palace  of  Holyrood 
House,  founded  by  David  I.,  in  1128,  for  regular  canons 
of  St.  Augustine,  but  built  in  its  present  form,  according 
to  a  plan  furnished  by  Sir  William  Bruce,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  architects  of  the  last  century.  Tlie  chapel,  be- 
longing to  the  palace,  was  a  noble  piece  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture; but  the  walls  and  roof  gave  way  in  17GS,  and 
it  now  lies  in  ruins. 

The  New  Town  occupies  an  elevated  site  on  the  north- 
west of  the  old  one,  and  was  founded  in  the  year  1 767- 
It  is  regularly  built,  and  consists  of  three  parallel  streets, 
with  two  smaller,  extending  nearly  a  mile  from  east  to 
west,  and  intersected  by  cross  streets  at  convenient  dis- 
tances. Queen  Street,  the  most  northerly  of  these,  is 
about  one  hundred  feet  broad,  and  commands,  from  the 
south  side,  a  charming  view  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  and  of 
the  county  of  Fife.  Prince's  Street  faces  the  Old  Town 
and  the  castle.  George's  Street,  between  these,  is  ter- 
minated, on  the  east,  by  St.  Andrew's  Square,  and,  on  the 
west,  by  Charlotte  Square.  The  New  Town  is  separated 
from  the  Old  by  a  valley,  which  was  formerly  a  putiid 
lake,  but,  having  been  drained,  is  now  converted  into 
gardens.  To  remedy  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the 
steep  declivity,  to  the  intercourse  between  the  different  di- 
visions, a  handsome  bridge,  called  the  North  Budge,  was 
thrown  over  the  valley,  in  1772;. and  this  unites  the  rising 
ground  on  the  north  to  the  middle  of  the  High  Street.  In 
like  manner,  the  South  Bridge  was  erected,  between  the 
years  1785  and  1788,  over  the  valley,  in  which  the  division 
called  Cowgate  is  situate,  to  unite  the  south  division  with 
the  Old  Town  ;  and  on  this  houses  and  shops  are  built,  on 
both  sides,  excepting  the  middle  arch.  Between  the  Old 
and  the  New  Town,  there  has  also  been  raised  a  mound 
of  earth,  eight  hundred  feet  in  length,  four  hundred  in 
breadth,  and  ninety-two  in  height. 

The  principal  edifices,  besides  the  castle  and  the  palace, 
are  the  Parliament  House,  in  Parliament  Square;  the  ad- 
vocate's library ;  and  the  high-church  of  St.  Giles,  a  Go- 
thic building,  divided  into  four  churches,  with  a  tower 
supported  by  arches,  formed  into  an  imperial  crown.  The 
college,  at  the  south  end  of  the  Scotch  Bridge,  was 
founded  in  the  reign  of  James  VI.,  and,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  has  been  partly  rebuilt.  It  has  a  principal, 
three  professors  of  theology,  four  of  law,  eight  of  medi- 
cine, seven  of  arts,  and  one  of  agriculture  and  rural 
affairs  recently  established.  The  students  wear  no  parti- 
cular dress ;  but  the  professors  are  distinguished  by  black 
gowns.  Herriot's  Hospital  is  a  noble  fabric,  designed  by 
Inigo  Jones,  and  completed  in  1650.  The  revenue, 
amounting  to  between  three  and  four  thousand  pounds  per 
annum,  is  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  building  and 
the  maintenance  of  one  hundred  aud  forty  boys  belonging 
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to  the  citizens.  Watson's  Hospital  has  a  revenue  of 
nearly  two  thousand  pounds  for  maintaining  and  appren- 
ticing the  children  of  decayed  merchants.  The  Royal 
Infirmary,  founded  in  1738,  admits  two  thousand  patiems 
annually.  The  Exchange  is  a  handsome  edifice,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  feet  long,  supported  by  live  co- 
lumns, and  has  on  the  west  side  a  row  of  shops.  Here 
are  held  the  quarter-sessions,  the  election  for  city-officers, 
Jcc.  The  ancient  walls  of  the  city  are  in  tolerably  good 
preservation.  They  are  rather  more  than  a  mile  and  three 
quarters  in  circumference,  and  broad  enough  at  the  top 
to  admit  of  twelve  persons  walLing  abreast.  The  name 
of  Canongate  is  given  to  a  continuation  of  High  Street, 
a  large  suburb  irregularly  built,  consisting  of  one  long 
street. 

Edinburgh  contains  a  theatre,  sanctioned  by  act  of  par- 
liament; and  concerts,  assemblies,  balls,  music-meetings, 
and  other  polite  amusements,  are  as  frequent  aud  bril- 
liant here  as  in  any  part  of  his  majesty's  dominions,  Lon- 
don and  Bath  excepted.  In  the  new  town  are  several 
handsome  and  convenient  hotels,  and  the  coffee-houses 
and  taverns  in  the  old  town  are  much  improved. 

Edinburgh  is  governed  by  a  lord-provost,  four  bailiffs, 
a  dean  of  guild,  and  a  treasurer,  annually  chosen  from  the 
common-council.  The  lord-provost  is  colonel  of  the 
town-guard, —  a  military  institution  to  be  found  in  no  other 
part  of  his  majesty's  dominions  :  they  serve  for  the  city 
watch,  and  patrole  the  streets,  are  useful  in  suppressing 
commotions,  and  attend  the  execution  of  criminals. 

Leith,  the  sea-port  of  Edinburgh,  has  a  commodious 
harbour,  formed  by  a  noble  stone  pier,  constructed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century.  At  its  entrance  is  a  light- 
house, with  reflecting  lamps;  and  about  a  mile  distant  is 
a  beacon,  on  a  rock.  On  the  north-side  of  the  harbour 
are  a  convenient  quay,  and  a  w  et  dock,  completed  in  1800, 
the  interior  of  which  occupies  about  five  acres.  The 
town  is  joined  to  Edinburgh  by  a  handsome  walk,  with  a 
row  of  gardens  and  houses  on  each  side.  Many  large  ves- 
sels are  built  here,  and  there  are  various  manufactures 
connected  with  ship-building.  Here  are  also  manufacto- 
ries of  soap,  bottles,  glass,  leather,  sugar,  carpets,  &c. 
with  some  distilleries,  flour-mills,  and  iron-foundries.  The 
shipping  of  these,  with  an  abundance  of  coals  from  the 
neighbouring  mines,  and  the  import-trade  from  the  Baltic, 
Holland,  Norway,  Portugal,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
West-India  islands,  with  the  Greenland  fishery,  give  em- 
ployment to  a  vast  number  of  vessels  of  considerable  bur- 
then. The  register  tonnage  belonging  to  the  port  exceeds 
one  hundred  aud  fifty  thousand  tons  ;  and  the  number  of 
ships  which  entered  the  port  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1804,  was  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-two.  The 
streets  of  the  town  are  narrow  aud  confined,  except  the 
new  ones,  which  are  built  upon  an  uniform  plan,  and 
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have  greatly  improved  the  appearance  of  the  town,  within 
the  last  thirty  years.  The  citadel  in  North  Leith  was  for- 
tified in  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  but  at  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  II.  the  works  were  demolished. 

Glasgow  is  a  handsome  and  well-built  city,  plea- 
santly situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Clyde ;  and,  in 
respect  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  is  the  first  place 
in  Scotland.  The  Clyde,  by  which  it  is  laved,  was  for- 
merly so  shallow,  that  vessels  of  no  more  than  thirty 
tons  burthen  could  come  up  to  its  quays  ;  but,  since  the 
year  1771,  its  bed  has  been  deepened  so  as  to  admit  the 
navigation  of  ships  of  from  seventy  to  ninety  tens.  It 
has,  also,  a  canal  which  connects  the  basin  of  Port 
Dundas  with  Airdrie  and  the  river  Calder,  and  this  canal 
is  joined  to  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  by  a  cut  about  a 
mile  long  from  the  basin.  The  breadth  of  the  canal  to 
Airdrie,  called  the  Monkland  Canal,  is  every  where,  ex- 
cept at  the  locks,  twenty-five  feet  broad,  and  five  feet 
deep.  "  The  trade  of  Glasgow,"  says  a  contemporary 
writer,  u  is  immense,  and  connects  it  with  almost  every 
part  of  the  globe,  by  means  of  its  port  of  Greenock;  its 
merchants  sharing  with  the  metropolis  largely  in  the  trade 
to  the  West-Indies,  America,  Spain,  Portugal,  the  Black 
Sea,  and  the  Baltic,  with  various  other  parts,  and  largely 
participating  in  the  different  fisheries ;  while  such  is  the 
extent  of  its  manufactures,  that,  in  1805,  no  less  than 
twenty-four  millions  six  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  sixty  yards  of  cotton  goods,  exclusive 
of  immense  quantities  consumed  in  the  neighbourhood,  or 
forwarded  by  land-carriage,  were  exported  from  the 
Clyde  ;  and  of  linen,  three  millions  two  hundred  and  nine- 
teen thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-five ; — a  quantity 
which,  however  great,  was  still  surpassed  by  the  export 
of  1808-9'  Cotton-mills,  bleach-fields,  print-fields,  and 
other  establishments  connected  with  the  manufactures  of 
cotton,  are  found  on  all  the  rivulets,  and  other  situations, 
in  the  whole  of  the  neighbouring  districts  ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  diminution  of  labour,  occasioned  by  the  in- 
troduction of  machinery,  there  are  in  the  western  part  of 
Scotland,  immediately  contiguous,  at  least  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  persons  employed  in  these  manufac- 
tures. The  rival  of  Manchester  in  many  articles,  Glas- 
gow, in  some  particular  branches,  enjoys  an  exclusive 
trade.  By  adopting  the  Adrianople  mode  of  dying  red, 
Pulicat  handkerchiefs  are  here  made  equal  to  those  im- 
ported from  the  East-Indies;  and  the  different  dyes  ex- 
tracted from  various  lichens,  which  for  some  time  had 
been  a  secret  with  the  Swedes,  have  here  been  employed 
with  great  success.  In  the  imitations  of  cambric,  and  other 
fine  linen  goods,  this  city  stands  pre-eminent.  There  are 
here  also  several  sugar-refineries,  distilleries,  breweries, 
glass-houses  for  flint  and  crystal  glass,  plain,  cut,  and 
ground  ;  tanneries,  potteries  of  fine  and  coarse  ware ;  and 
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fabrics  of  carpets,  woollens,  and  inkle.  In  printing  they 
have  long  been  conspicuous ;  and  Wilson's  type-foundry 
belongs  to  those  of  the  first  class.  Much  profit  also  ac- 
crues to  the  town  from  the  herring-fishery  ;  above  two 
millions  of  fresh  herrings  being,  in  some  year's,  brought  to 
the  quays,  between  the  months  of  July  and  November,  of 
which  great  quantities  are  pickled  and  sent  to  America  and 
the  West-Indies." 

The  university,  on  the  east-side  of  High  Street,  was 
founded  by  Bishop  Turnbull,  in  1450,  and  consists  at 
present  of  a  chancellor,  a  rector,  dean  of  faculty,  a 
principal,  and  sixteen  professors :  the  number  of  stu- 
dents is  generally  about  six  hundred.  An  elegant  edifice 
has  been  recently  erected  for  the  reception  of  Hunter's 
valuable  museum  of  anatomical  preparations,  natural 
curiosities,  books,  coins,  and  medals ;  the  observatory  is 
fitted  up  with  the  most  approved  instruments  for  the  prac- 
tice of  astronomy  ;  and  the  library  contains  a  choice  col- 
lection of  books.  The  college  buildings  are  neat  and  com- 
inodious,  and  the  professors  have  houses  contiguous  to  the 
building,  the  whole  being  surrounded  by  a  garden  of  about 
ten  acres.  Here  is,  also,  an  academical  institution, 
founded  in  1790,  by  Mr.  Anderson,  professor  of  natural 
philosophy,  and  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  de- 
signed to  afford  a  regular  course  of  instruction  to  those 
who  do  not  enter  at  the  universities  ;  and  to  which  ladies 
are  admitted. 

The  cathedral,  or  high- church,  founded  by  Achaius, 
Bishop  of  Glasgow,  in  1123,  is  the  most  perfect  Gothic 
building  in  North-Britain.  It  is  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  feet  long,  sixty-five  broad,  and  ninety  feet  high 
within  the  walls,  with  two  large  towers,  on  one  of  which 
a  spire  was  erected  in  1420.  The  beauty  of  the  interior 
is  spoiled  by  its  being  divided  into  three  distinct  places  of 
worship.  The  town-house  is  an  elegant  building :  oppo- 
site to  it  is  the  exchange,  with  an  equestrian  statue  of  Wil- 
liam III.  iu  the  centre;  the  Guildhall,  in  Bridge-street, 
has  an  elegant  spire,  two  hundred  feet  high  ;  and  the  same 
street  contains  several  well-endowed  charitable  institutions. 
Here  are  also  a  theatre,  assembly  and  concert  rooms,  pub- 
lic libraries,  &c.  . 

Glasgow  was  formerly  but  indifferently  supplied  with 
water,  but,  by  means  of  an  extensive  work  begun  in  1 806, 
this  inconvenience  is  remedied,  by  bringing  the  water  of 
the  Clyde,  from  two  miles  and  a  half  distant  above  the 
town,  beyond  the  spot  whither  the  tide  flows,  which  is 
seldom  above  Dalmarnock.  This  city  is  governed  by  a 
provost,  three  bailiffs,  a  dean  of  guild,  deacon-convener, 
and  a  treasurer ;  assisted  by  a  council  of  thirteen  mer- 
chants, and  twelve  tradesmen  or  mechanics.  It  is  four 
hundred  and  two  miles  and  a  half  distant  from  London, 
by  Boroughbridge  and  Moffatt. 

Aberdeen,  the  third  city  in  Scotland  for  improve- 
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mcnt  and  population,  is  the  seat  of  a  presbytery,  and  a 
flourishing  university,  and  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new 
town.    The  former  lies  about  a  mile  from  the  latter,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Don,  over  which  is  a  gothic  bridge 
of  one  arch.    Of  the  cathedral  situate  here,  nothing  re- 
mains but  two  antique  spires,  and  one  aisle,  the  latter  of 
which  is  used  for  divine  worship.    King's  College,  on  the 
south  of  the  town,  built  in  form  of  a  square,  is  a  large 
and  stately  edifice.    |  The  new  town  is  irregularly  but 
neatly  built  on  three  gentle  eminences  upon  the  north  bank 
of  the  Dee,  and,  for  extent,  trade,  and  opulence,  exceeds 
any  in  the  north  of  Scotland.    South  of  it,  the  Dee  forms 
a  small  bay,  deep  enough  to  admit  of  vessels  of  two  hun- 
dred tons,  and  upwards  of  two  miles  in  circuit.  Over 
the  Dee  is  a  bridge  of  seven  arches.    The  houses  are 
built  of  granite  from  the  neighbouring  quarries,  and  are 
generally  five  stories  high,  with  gardens  behind  them.  In 
the  middle  of  Castle  Street,  is  an  octagonal  structure, 
adorned  with  basso-relievos  of  the  Scottish  monaichs,  from 
James  I.  to  James  VII.    The  buildings  most  worthy  of 
notice  are — Marischal  College,  founded  in  1.3JJJ,  and  ge- 
nerally containing  about  one  hundred  and  forty  students; 
the  town-house,  a  handsome  edifice,  with  a  spire  in  the 
middle;  the   grammar-school;   and  Gordon's  hospital. 
The  manufactures  of  Aberdeen  are  knit  stockings,  linen, 
thread,  and  cotton.    The  harbour  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  erection  of  a  pier,  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred feet  long,  six  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base  of  the 
rounding,  and  thirty-eight  feet  high.    It  is  built  with 
granite.    South  of  the  bar  there  are  seventeen  fathoms  at 
low  water.    Aberdeen  is  live  hundred  and  eight  milcj  dis- 
tant from  London,  by  Boroughbridge  and  Dundee. 

Montrose,  in  Angusshire,  is  a  roval  borough  and  sea- 
port town,  situate  on  a  sandy  peninsula,  which  runs  south 
from  the  main  between  a  large  basin  formed  by  the  Esk, 
almost  dry  at  low  water,  and  the  sea.  The  harbour  is  very 
commodious,  admits  vessels  of  considerable  burthen,  and 
has  w  et  and  dry  docks  for  ship-building.  The  manufac- 
tures are  of  linen  yarn,  thread,  sheeting,  and  sail-cloth  ; 
there  are  here  also  several  tanneries  and  rope-walks.  The 
houses  are  generally  well-built,  but  the  gable-ends  being 
next  the  street,  give  them  a  very  awkward  appearance. 
Over  the  south  Esk  is  a  bridge,  seven  hundred  feet  long, 
four  hundred  of  which  in  the  middle  is  of  w-ood,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  at  each  end  of  stone.  Another  bridge, 
entirely  of  stone,  unites  the  island  of  Inchbrayock  to  the 
parish  of  Craig.  At  the  end  of  it  a  new  street  has  been 
formed  to  the  middle  of  the  town,  by  cutting  through  the 
Fort-hill.  Montrose  is  a  gay  and  lively  place,  and  is  the 
residence  of  many  persons  of  opulence,  for  whose  amuse- 
ment there  are  a  theatre,  monthly  assemblies,  &c.  The 
hills,  which  rise  gently  from  the  bay,  are  covered  w  ith  ele- 
gant seats,  and  there  are  several  chalybeate  and  sulphu- 
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reous  springs  in  the  vicinity.  Montrose  is  four  hundred 
and  seventy-one  miles  from  London. 

Di  ndf.e,  a  royal  borough,  thirty-seven  miles  north  by 
east  of  Edinburgh,  and  four  hundred  and  forty-one  and  a 
half  distant  from  London,  is  a  well-built  town,  with  se- 
veral good  streets  diverging  from  the  market-place,  situate 
in  the  midst  of  a  spacious  square.  It  stands  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Tay,  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill,  ten  miles 
west  of  13utton-ness,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The 
principal  buildings  are  the  town-house,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  square;  the  trade-hall,  on  the  east;  and  St.  An- 
drew's Church,  w  ith  a  spire  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
feet  high.  The  manufactures  of  this  town  are  linen  of 
different  descriptions,  coloured  thread,  cotton,  cordage 
for  shipping,  boots,  and  shoes;  besides  which  there  are 
several  soap-houses,  sugar-houses,  distilleries,  tanneries, 
and  foundries.  The  Tay,  opposite  tlie  town,  is  tw  o  miles 
and  a  half  broad,  and  affoids  a  safe  road  for  vessels  of 
large  burden;  whence  the  trade  of  the  place  is  so  consi- 
derable, that,  in  the  year  1809,  net  less  than  one  hundred 
and  sixty  ships  belonged  to  the  tow  n,  the  burthen  of  which 
exceede'd  fourteen  thousand  tons.  The  environs  of  Dundee 
consist  of  gently-sloping  hills  of  great  fertility.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  town  is  a  conical  hill,  five  hundred  and 
twenty-five  fect  above  the  Tay.  Along  the  shores  of  this 
liver  a  great  variety  of  Scotch  pebbles  are  found,  and  large 
rocks  of  porphyry.  Broughty  Castle  is  a  ruin  on  a  low 
promontory,  three  miles  eastward  ;  and  four  miles  below 
thai  castle  are  two  light-houses,  to  direct  the  navigation 
through  the  shoals  and  sand-banks  in  the  channel. 

I.\  v  i.kn  r.ss,  a  royal  borough,  the  seat  of  a  presbytery, 
and  the  capital  of  Inverness-shire,  is  a  well-built  manu- 
facturing and  trading  town  and  sea-poit,  situate  on  both 
sides  the  river  Ness.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  stands 
the  court-house,  connected  with  the  tolbooth,  a  handsome 
modern  edifice,  with  a  tower  and  an  elegant  spire.  The 
academy,  built  in  1790,  is  a  commodious  public  edifice; 
and  the  stone-bridge,  of  seven  arches,  over  the  Ness,  is 
also  a  fine  structure.  The  tow  n  is  governed  by  a  provost, 
four  bailiffs,  and  a  dean  of  guild,  assisted  by  fifteen  coun- 
sellors, who  annually  elect  new  ones  at  the  expiration  of 
their  term.  The  manufactures  consist  of  hemp,  thread, 
flax,  and  some  cotton  and  woollen :  there  are  also  several 
tanneries  and  brick-woiks.  The  principal  trade  of  the 
tow  n,  however,  consists  in  the  export  of  its  manufactures, 
and  in  the  import  of  corn,  articles  of  grocery,  and  East 
and  West  India  produce.  The  harbour  is  safe  and  com- 
modious, admitting  vessels  of  two  hundred  tons  to  approach 
the  quay,  and  those  of  five  hundred  tons  to  ride  in  secure 
anchorage  one  mile  from  the  town.  Here,  on  a  hill, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  said  to  be  that  in  which  Duncan 
was  murdered;  and  near  the  town  are  the  vestiges  of  a 
fort,  constructed  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  which  w  as  destroyed 
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by  the  rebels  in  1745.  At  that  time,  the  town  consisted 
chiefly  of  granaries,  kilns,  &c,  aad  was  little  more  than 
a  heap  of  ruinous  houses  ;  but  it  has  since  been  almost 
wholly  rebuilt.  The  famous  battle  of  Culloden  was 
fought  on  a  moor  of  that  name,  three  miles  from  the  town. 
Tomman  Heurich,  or  The  Hill  of  Fairies,  is  an  insu- 
lated mount  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  nearly  resembles 
iu  form  the  bottom  of  a  ship  inverted.  It  is  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  eighty-four  feet  long  at  top,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  covered 
with  trees.  The  vitrified  fort,  as  it  is  called,  of  Craig 
Phatric,  a  few  miles  westward,  is  composed  of  two  walls, 
embracing  a  space  of  seventy-five  yards  by  thirty;  the 
inner  wall  low,  the  outer  of  greater  elevation. 

Stirling,  the  capital  of  the  shire  of  that  name,  is 
situated  much  like  the  Old  Town  of  Edinburgh,  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Forth,  and  on  the  sloping  ridge  of  a 
rock,  the  precipitous  end  of  which,  towards  the  west,  is 
occupied  by  a  fortress.  The  great  street,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill,  is  broad  and  spacious,  with  elegant  houses; 
but  the  other  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular.  The  town- 
house  is  a  large  building,  with  convenient  apartments  for 
the  town  and  county  courts.  In  the  council-chamber  is 
kept  the  jugg,  appointed  by  law  to  be  the  standard  for  dry- 
measure  in  Scotland.  There  are  three  hospitals  :  the  first 
endowed  by  Robert  Spittal,  in  1530,  for  the  support  of 
poor  tradesmen,  with  an  annual  revenue  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty-one  pounds  sterling  ;  the  second  was  founded 
by  John  Cowan,  in  \639,  for  twelve  decayed  guild  bre- 
thren, with  an  income  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
pounds  sterling  ;  and  the  third  was  founded  by  John  Al- 
lan, for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  the  children  of 
decayed  tradesmen.  There  are  two  churches,  called, 
from  their  situation,  the  East  and  West  Kirks.  The  for- 
mer is  a  very  fine  building,  erected  by  Cardinal  Beaton  ; 
the  latter  is  also  a  beautiful  piece  of  architecture,  but  of 
much  older  date,  having  been  founded  in  the  time  of  king 
Alexander  III.  to  serve  as  a  chapel  for  a  monastery  of 
Franciscans. 

Stirling  has  long  been  famous  for  its  grammar-school, 
and  can  boast  of  giving  birth  to  some  eminent  lite- 
rary characters.  Amongst  these  we  may  mention  Dr. 
Robert  Rollock,  first  principal  of  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  a  celebrated  writer  of  his  age ;  and  the  late 
Dr.  John  Moore,  well  known  for  his  H  Travels  in  France, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,"  and  as  author  of  "  Me- 
dical Essays,"  and  several  excellent  novels.  As  far  back 
as  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Stirling  carried  on  a 
considerable  manufacture  of  shalloons  for  exportation ; 
but,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  this  trade  al- 
most dropt.  Of  late,  it  has  again  revived  ;  and,  for  seve- 
ral years  past,  upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand  yards 
have  been  annually  manufactured.    The  carpet  manufac- 
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ture  has,  of  late,  been  introduced ;  and  the  cotton-trade 
is  very  flourishing.  Besides  a  branch  of  the  bank  of 
Scotland,  there  are  three  private  banking-companies. 

Stirling  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity.  The  most 
ancient  of  the  town's  charters  is  granted  by  king  Alex 
ander  1.,  and  is  dated  at  Kincardine,  the  18th  of  Au- 
gust, in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  (i.  e.  A.  D.  1 120.) 
About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  it  became  a  royal 
residence.  David  I.  kept  his  court  in  it,  probably  that  he 
might  be  near  the  abbacy  of  Cambuskenneth,  which  he 
founded,  and  on  which  he  bestowed  many  marks  of  his 
favour.  It  is  probable  that  the  town  grew  to  its  pre- 
sent size  very  soon  after  it  became  the  temporary  resi- 
dence of  royalty ;  and,  from  the  most  accurate  accounts, 
it  appears  to  have  undergone  very  little  change,  either 
in  size  or  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  for  the  last  six 
hundred  years,  till  very  lately,  when  the  introduction 
of  the  cotton  and  carpet  manufactures  caused  a  number 
of  new  buildings  to  be  erected.  It  holds  a  fifth  rank 
among  the  Scottish  royal  boroughs,  and  was  one  of  the 
curia  quatuor  burgorum;  a  court  which  gave  rise  to  the 
present  convention  of  royal  boroughs. 

The  municipal  government  consists  of  a  provost,  four 
bailiffs,  a  dean  of  guild,  treasurer,  and  fourteen  other 
counsellors,  making  the  whole  town-council  twenty-one ; 
fourteen  of  whom  are  merchants,  and  seven  represen- 
tatives of  the  incorporated  trades.  Besides  the  ordinary 
jurisdiction  in  civil  causes,  which  is  common  to  the  ma- 
gistrates of  all  royal  boroughs,  the  magistrates  of  this 
town  have  also  an  extensive  criminal  jurisdiction  confer- 
red on  them  by  their  charters,  equal  to  the  power  of 
sheriffs  within  their  territories. 

The  castle,  which  is  situated  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  rock  on  which  the  town  is  built,  is  of  great  anti- 
quity; but,  previous  to  the  ninth  century,  there  are  no 
accounts  of  it.  When  the  Scots,  under  Kenneth  II.,  over- 
threw the  Pictish  government,  they  endeavoured  to  obli- 
terate every  memorial  of  that  people.  They  not  only 
changed  the  names  of  the  Pictish  towns  and  provinces, 
but,  with  all  the  rage  of  barbarians,  demolished  many 
magnificent  and  useful  structures  which  had  been  reared 
by  the  Picts,  and  this  fortress  amongst  the  others.  It 
was  soon,  however,  rebuilt;  for,  in  the  succeeding  reign 
of  Donald  V.,  the  kingdom  was  invaded  by  Osbright  and 
Ella,  two  Northumbrian  princes,  and  the  Scottish  mo- 
narch was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace  on  the  most  abject 
terms ;  no  less  than  yielding  up  to  the  conquerors  all  his 
dominions  south  of  the  Forth.  The  Northumbrians, 
taking  possession  of  the  territory  ceded  to  them  by  that 
treaty,  rebuilt  the  castle  of  Stirling,  and  planted  in  it  a 
strong  garrison  to  preserve  their  new  conquests,  on  the 
frontiers  of  which  it  was  situated.  It  is  also  reported, 
that  they  erected  a  stone  bridge  over  the  Forth,  upon  the 
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summit  of  which  a  cross  was  raised,  with  the  following 
inscription  in  monkish  rhyme  : 

"  Anglos  a  Scoti.i  srparat  crux  i.ita  rcmotis ; 
"  Armis  hie  stuut  liruti,  Scott  slant  hie,  cruce  tuti 

which  is  thus  translated  by  an  ancient  writer : 

I  am  fret-  marche,  as  passenger  is  may  ken, 
To  Scotiis,  to  liritoiiis,  and  to  Inglismen. 

None  of  the  English  historians  relate  this  circumstance; 
and,  indeed,  the  whole  story  beais  much  of  the  character 
of  monkish  fable  ;  yet  its  authenticity  is  not  a  little  con- 
firmed by  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  town  of  Stirling, 
upon  which  is  a  bridge  and  a  cross,  with  the  last  line  of 
the  Latin  distich,  as  a  motto  around  it.  We  must  not, 
however,  imagine  that,  in  those  times,  the  fortress  of  Stir- 
ling bore  any  resemblance  to  its  present  state,  which  is 
adapted  to  the  use  of  fire-arms.  Its  size  and  form  more 
probably  resembled  those  castles  which,  under  the  feudal 
system,  the  greater  barons  erected  for  their  dwelling- 
houses.  In  the  tenth  century  it  again  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Scots  :  and,  during  the  Danish  invasion  in 
1009,  it  was  the  place  of  rendezvous  of  the  Scottish 
army.  In  the  twelfth  century,  it  was  one  of  the  most 
important  fortresses  in  the  kingdom,  and  was  one  of  the 
four  which  were  delivered  up  to  the  English,  as  part  of 
the  ransom  of  William  the  Lion,  who,  iit<1174,  had  been 
taken  captive  near  Alnwick,  in  Northumberland.  Though 
it  had  been  some  time  a  regal  residence  before  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Stuart  family,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
fitted  up  with  great  magnificence,  until  it  became  the 
favourite  residence  of  James  I.  It  was  the  birth-place 
of  J  ames  II ;  and  in  it  he  perpetrated  that  atrocious  deed, 
which  stains  his  character  and  reign,  the  murder  of  his 
kinsman  William  earl  of  Douglas,  whom  he  stabbed  with 
his  own  hand.  The  room  where  the  deed  was  committed 
still  goes  by  the  name  of  Douglas's  room.  James  111. 
was  very  fond  of  this  palace,  and  built  within  it  a  mag- 
nificent hall  for  the  meetings  of  parliament.  This  is  now 
stripped  to  its  bare  walls,  and  converted  into  a  riding- 
school.  Adjoining  to  the  parliament-house  is  the  chapel- 
royal,  which  was  erected  by  Pope  Alexander  VI.  It  had 
considerable  landed  property,  and  was  accounted  the 
richest  collegiate-church  of  the  kingdom.  The  chapel 
has  undergone  a  similar  reverse  of  fortune  with  the  par- 
liament-house, and  is  now  converted  into  a  store-room 
and  armoury.  James  V.  was  crowned  here  ;  and  the  pa- 
lace was  the  work  of  that  prince.  It  is  a  stately  building, 
in  the  form  of  a  square,  with  a  small  court  in  the  centre. 
Its  inside  is  totally  without  form  or  regularity;  but,  exter- 
nally, it  is  very  richly  and  curiously  ornamented  with  gro- 
tesque figures,  upon  singular  pillars  or  pedestals,  each  of 
which  rests  on  a  figure  lying  on  its  breast,  which  appears 
a  very  painful  position,  especially  when  encumbered  with 
such  a  load  ;  and  some  of  the  figures  seem  to  wish  to  be 
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freed  from  it,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  contortions  of  the 
muscles  of  their  faces.  The  ground-story  of  the  palace 
is  now  converted  into  barrack-wards  for  the  soldiers  of 
the  garrison  ;  and  the  upper-s'.ory  affords  a  house  to  the 
governor,  and  rooms  for  the  inferior  officers.  A  strong 
battery  was  erected  about  the  year  1559,  during  the  re- 
gency of  Mary  of  Lorraine,  called  the  French  battery. 
In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  castle  was  enlarged  and 
repaired  ;  and  a  fianking-battery,  named  Queen  Anne's 
battery,  with  barracks  bomb-proof,  was  erected  on  the 
south  side.  Since  that  period,  no  alteration  or  repairs  of 
any  consequence  have  been  made.  About  thirty-six 
guns  are  mounted  on  the  ramparts.  Stirling  castle  is 
commanded  by  a  governor,  deputy-governor,  fort-major, 
and  three  subalterns.  It  is  one  of  the  Scottish  forts, 
which,  by  the  articles  of  Union,  are  always  to  be  kept 
in  repair.  Upon  the  rock,  and  on  the  south-side  of 
the  castle,  is  a  flat  piece  of  ground,  inclosed,  which  was 
the  place  of  the  tournaments;  and,  011  one  side,  is  a 
place  where  the  ladies  used  to  sit  and  observe  the  address 
and  valour  of  the  combatants,  still  named  the  Ladies' 
Rock.  As  this  fortress  was  frequently  (he  scene  of  san- 
guinary contention,  it  is  customary  to  point  out  to  every 
stranger  twelve  fields  of  battle  within  view  of  its  walls. 
The  prospect  from  the  Castle-hill  is  most  delightful,  as 
well  as  extensive  ;  being  greatly  beautified,  especially  to- 
wards the  east,  by  the  w  indings  of  the  Forth,  the  ruinous 
abbey  of  Cambuskenneth,  the  Abbey  Craig,  the  house  of 
Colonel  Callender  of  Craigforth,  and  the  numerous  seats 
and  populous  villages  which  adorn  the  Carse,  of  Stirling. 
Between  the  castle  and  the  town  are  seen  the  palace  of 
the  Earl  of  Argyll,  called  Argyll's  lodging;  and  the  house 
of  the  Earl  of  Marr,  which  was  begun  in  1570,  during 
the  regency  of  that  nobleman,  but  uever  finished.  The 
parish  of  Stirling  is  confined  to  the  borough,  and  a  small 
territory  round  it,  in  which  is  a  small  village  called  the 
Abbey.  Stirling  unites  with  the  boroughs  of  Culross, 
[nverkeithing,  Dumfermline,  and  Queensferry,  in  send- 
ing a  representative  to  the  British  parliament. 

Car uon,  a  village  in  Stirlingshire,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Carron,  about  three  miles  from  its  en- 
trance into  the  Forth,  and  two  miles  north  of  the  town 
of  Falkirk,  celebrated  for  the  most  extensive  iron-foun- 
dery  in  Europe.  These  works  employ  about  sixteen 
hundred  workmen,  and,  on  an  average,  the  furnaces  con- 
sume annually  100,000  tons  of  coals,  400,000  tons  of 
ironstone  and  ore,  and  100,000  tons  of  limestone,  and 
130,000/.  is  employed  in  paying  the  working  people. 
There  are  five  blast  or  smelling  furnaces,  three  cupolas, 
and  fifteen  air-furnaces;  and,  besides  the  machinery,  which 
is  driven  by  water,  there  is  a  steam-engine  of  ninety  horses 
power.  All  kinds  of  cast-iron  goods  are  manufactured 
here;  not  only  the  instruments  of  war,  but  various  imple- 
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ments  of  agriculture,  of  the  arts,  and  for  domestic  use ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  these  commodities,  whether  of 
utility  or  ornament,  can  be  furnished  at  one-third  of  the 
price  they  cost  elsewhere.  To  a  stranger,  the  approach 
to  the  works  is  striking  and  terrible.  The  illumination  of 
the  atmosphere  produced  by  the  burning  matter,  the  roar- 
ing blasts  of  the  immense  bellows,  and  the  noise  of  the 
weighty  hammers  striking  upon  resounding  anvils,  recalls 
to  the  imagination  the  idea  of  Vulcan  and  his  cyclops 
occupied  in  preparing  thunder-bolts,  or  raises  doubts  in 
the  mind  whether  it  is  not  a  volcano  in  actual  eruption, 
ready  to  pour  forth  its  melted  bowels.  The  works  are  car- 
ried on  by  a  chartered  company,  with  a  capital  of  150,000/. 
sterling,  which  is  divided  into  six  hundred  shares. 

Inverary,  a  royal  borough,  and  the  county-town  of 
Argyleshire,  is  situated  on  a  small  bay  at  the  head  of 
Loch  Fyne,  where  the  river  Aray  falls  into  that  arm  of 
the  sea.  It  is  a  small  town,  consisting  chiefly  of  one 
row  of  houses  facing  the  lake,  built  with  great  uniformity. 
The  houses  are  well-built,  and  covered  with  slate.  The 
old  town,  which  was  a  dirty  ill-built  village,  situated  on 
the  north  side  of  the  bay,  on  the  lawn  before  the  castle  of 
Inverary,  was  removed  to  its  present  situation,  and  the 
greater  part  rebuilt  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  is  pro- 
prietor of  the  whole  town.  It  was  erected  into  a  royal 
borough  by  a  charter  from  Charles  I.,  dated  at  Caris- 
brook-castle,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  28th  January,  1(348. 
It  is  governed  by  a  provost,  two  bailiffs,  and  a  council 
nominated  by  the  duke.  Its  only  revenues  arise  from 
the  petty  customs,  and  the  rent  of  a  common,  which, 
upon  the  first  erection  of  the  borough,  was  bestowed  on 
it  by  the  family  of  Argyle  :  both  these  produce  about 
thirty  pounds  sterling  annually.  The  inhabitants  are  em- 
ployed in  various  manufactures  of  linen,  woollen,  iron, 
and  carpentry  ;  but  the  chief  support  of  the  place  is  from 
the  numerous  shoals  of  herrings  which  annually  visit  Loch 
Fyne.  Its  harbour  was  anciently  called  Sclochk  Ichopper, 
"  the  gullet  where  vessels  bought  or  bartered  fish ;"  and 
the  arms  of  the  town  represent  a  net  with  a  herring,  with 
the  motto  "  semper  tibi  pendeat  halec"  In  the  year 
1754,  a  company  from  Lancashire  erected  a  furnace  not 
far  from  the  town,  for  smelting  iron  ore  by  means  of 
wood  charcoal,  and  the  establishment  has  latelv  been  in- 
creased. At  a  short  distance  from  the  town  is  the  castle 
of  Inverary,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle. 
It  is  a  square  building,  with  a  round  tower  at  each  cor- 
ner ;  and  a  high  glazed  pavilion,  shooting  up  above  the 
towers  in  the  centre,  gives  it,  upon  the  whole,  a  heavy 
appearance.  The  Aray  with  its  beautiful  cascades ; 
the  expanded  bay  of  Loch  Fyne ;  the  hill  of  Duni- 
coich  (rising  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid  to  the  height 
of  seven  hundred  feet,  clothed  to  the  summit  with  a  thick 
wood  of  ornamental  trees,  and  surmounted  with  a  Gothic 


watch-tower,  or  observatory) ;  the  banks  towards  Essa- 
chossan,  and  the  distant  hills  and  mountains  ;  form  such 
an  assemblage  of  grand  and  beautiful  objects  as  are  rarely 
to  be  seen.  Inverary  joins  with  Ayr,  Irvine,  Rothsay,  and 
Campbelltown,  in  sending  one  member  to  parliament. 

St.  Andrews  ;  an  ancient  royal  borough  in  Fifeshire, 
once  the  metropolis  of  Scotland,  an  archiepiscopal  see, 
and  still  the  seat  of  the  oldest  Scotch  university.  This 
town  is  about  a  mile  in  circuit,  pleasantly  situated  on  a 
bay,  into  which  the  rivers  Eden  and  Kenlowie  empty 
themselves.  It  was  erected  into  a  royal  borough  by 
David  II,  and  the  confirmation  of  its  privileges,  by  a 
charter  from  Malcolm  II.  is  still  preserved  in  the  town- 
house.  Here  are  also  kept  the  silver  keys  of  the  city ; 
and  in  this  place  is  to  be  seen  the  monstrous  axe  which 
took  off  the  heads  of  Sir  Robert  Spottiswood  and  other 
distinguished  loyalists.  The  town  underwent  a  siege  iu 
1337,  while  in  possession  of  the  English  ;  but  the  loyal- 
ists, under  the  Earls  of  March  and  Fife,  made  themselves 
masters  of  it  in  three  weeks,  by  the  help  of  their  batter- 
ing machines.  It  once  possessed  an  extensive  foreign 
trade;  and  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  had  thirty 
or  forty  trading  vessels  belonging  to  it.  At  present  the 
chief  manufactures  are  of  sail-cloth  and  osnaburgs.  The 
harbour  is  safe  and  commodious  ;  but  not  easily  taken 
when  the  wind  is  easterly. 

The  university  of  St.  Andrew's,  the  oldest  in  Scotland, 
was  founded  in  1411,  by  Bishop  Wardlaw.  It  formerly 
consisted  of  three  colleges,  viz.  St.  Salvator's,  founded  in 
1458,  by  James  Kennedy,  bishop  of  St.  Andrew's ;  St. 
Leonard's,  founded  in  1512,  by  Prior  Hepburn;  and  St. 
Mary's,  founded  by  bishop  John  Hamilton,  in  1553.  In 
each  of  these  colleges,  theology,  philosophy,  literature, 
and  other  branches  of  science,  were  taught  by  able  pro- 
fessors. About  the  year  1579,  under  the  direction  of  the 
celebrated  George  Buchanan,  the  university  was  com- 
pletely new  modelled,  St.  Mary's  College  being  appro- 
priated to  the  study  of  divinity,  and  denominated  Divinity 
or  New  College.  In  1747,  by  an  act  of  parliament,  St. 
Leonard's  and  St.  Salvator's  were  conjoined,  under  the 
name  of  the  United  College.  The  two  colleges  thu3 
formed  are  perfectly  distinct,  and  independent  of  one  an- 
other; but  have  the  library  in  common.  The  senatus  aca- 
demicus,  or  university  meeting,  is  composed  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  both  colleges.  To  this  court,  in  matters  of 
discipline,  an  appeal  lies  from  the  sentence  of  either 
college.  The  professors  of  both  colleges  are  under  one 
chancellor,  with  a  principal  to  each.  The  united  college 
has  two  professors  of  philosophy,  one  of  mathematics,  of 
humanity,  Greek,  logic,  civil  history,  and  medicine.  The 
new  college  has  professors  of  Hebrew,  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, and  divinity.  The  students  have  apartments  in  each 
of  the  colleges ;  and  there  is  a  public  table  for  the  bur- 
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sars  on  the  foundation.  The  session  lasts  about  six  months 
and  a  half.  The  annual  average  number  of  students  at 
both  colleges  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  retired 
situation  of  St.  Andrew's,  its  distance  from  all  places  of 
fashionable  resort,  and,  above  all,  the  celebrity  of  the  uni- 
versity, as  a  school  of  morals  and  philosophy,  renders  it 
perhaps  the  most  eligible  place  of  education  for  students 
which  Scotland  affords.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  reli- 
gious establishments  still  shew  a  part  of  the  former  mag- 
nificence of  this  ancient  city.  The  cathedral  was  founded 
in  1  l6l,  and  destroyed  in  15.59  by  the  reformers.  The 
chapel  of  St.  Regulus,  with  its  lofty  spire,  rising  one 
hundred  and  three  feet,  is  still  nearly  entire  ;  but  the  arches 
and  architecture  afford  undoubted  pruofs  of  its  great  an- 
tiquity. The  Augustine  priory,  founded  in  1122,  by 
Alexander  I.,  was  endowed  with  immense  revenues  and 
extensive  dependencies.  The  Dominican  Abbey  was 
founded,  in  1274,  by  Bishop  Wishart.  The  abbey  of 
Observantines,  founded  by  Bishop  Kennedy,  and  finished 
by  his  successor,  Patrick  Graham,  in  1478,  was,  accord- 
ing to  many,  a  Carmelite  monastery.  Immediately  above 
the  harbour  stood  the  church  of  Kirkheugh,  founded 
by  Constantiue  111.,  who  here  retired,  from  the  cares  of 
royalty  and  the  world,  in  the  habit  of  an  Augustine 
monk. 

The  castle  was  the  residence  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  who 
was  here  murdered  by  Lesly  and  others.  The  entrance 
to  it  is  still  entire ;  and  the  window  is  shewn  out  of  which 
the  cardinal  looked,  to  glut  his  eyes  with  the  cruel  mar- 
tyrdom of  George  Wishart,  who  was  burnt  on  a  spot 
beneath.  Not  many  jears  ago,  a  secret  apartment  was 
discovered  in  the  castle,  of  a  conical  figure,  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock.  It  was  no  doubt  a  place  of  confinement, 
where  the  unfortunate  victims  perished  ;  for  several  cart- 
loads of  human  bones  were  dug  out  of  it.  It  is  now  used 
as  a  powder-magazine.  In  the  church  of  St.  Salvator  is 
Bishop  Kennedy's  tomb,  of  exquisite  workmanship.  A 
few  years  ago,  six  magnificent  silver  maces  were  disco- 
vered within  the  iomb,  exact  models  of  it.  One  was 
presented  to  each  of  the  other  three  Scottish  universities, 
and  three  are  retained  here.  With  these  are  shewn  some 
silver  arrows,  having  silver  plates  affixed,  with  the  arms 
and  names  of  the  noble  youth,  victors  in  the  annual  com- 
petitions in  archery,  which  were  dropt  but  a  few  years 
ago.  Golf  is  now  the  favourite  amusement  here.  In 
the  town-church,  which  was  lately  rebuilt,  is  Bishop 
Sharp's  tomb,  representing  the  assassination  of  that  un- 
fortunate bishop  on  Magus-muir.  The  library  is  esteem- 
ed one  of  the  best  in  the  kingdom.  The  population  in  the 
town  does  not  exceed  two  thousand ;  but  the  country  part 
of  the  parish  being  populous,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
amounted,  in  1801,  to  four  thousand  two  hundred  and 
three. 
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Paisley,  a  large  manufacturing  town  in  Renfrew- 
shire, seated  on  the  banks  of  the  White  Cart,  about  seven 
miles  and  a  half  west  of  Glasgow.  It  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity ;  but  only  of  late  years  has  it  risen  to  be  a  place 
of  importance,  and  may  now  be  considered  next  to  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  Dundee,  and  Aberdeen,  as  the  largest 
and  most  populous  town  of  Scotland.  The  Old  Town, 
which  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Cart,  runs  in  a 
direction  from  east  to  west,  upon  the  south  slope  of  a 
ridge  of  hills,  from  whence  there  is  a  delightful  prospect 
of  the  city  of  Glasgow  and  the  adjacent  country.  The 
New  Town  and  Abbey,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river, 
communicates  with  the  Old  Town  by  three  handsome 
bridges.  This  part  was  feued  forty  years  ago  by  the  Earl 
of  Abercorn,  and  now  consists  of  a  number  of  handsome 
buildings.  The  streets  are  laid  out  in  a  regular  manner, 
but  (unfortunately  for  the  convenience  and  elegance  of 
some  of  the  houses)  not  at  right  angles.  Near  the  centre 
of  the  New  Town,  the  earl  built,  at  his  own  expense, 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  commodious  inns  in  the 
kingdom.  At  the  foot  of  the  abbey  close,  on  the  left 
hand,  is  the  abbey  church,  the  only  one  which  Paisley 
formerly  required.  This  church,  when  entire,  has  been  a 
most  noble  building,  and  consisted  of  several  distinct 
and  separate  places  of  worship  ;  and  what  now  remains 
of  that  magnificent  Gothic  structure  is  still  worthy  of 
notice  and  admiration. 

Paisley  has  been  long  celebrated  on  account  of  some 
of  its  branches  of  manufacture,  particularly  in  all  kinds 
of  fancy  goods,  which,  for  elegance  and  beauty,  are  al- 
together unrivalled.  Its  commercial  importance  is  easily 
to  be  traced  from  very  small  beginnings;  but  its  progress, 
at  some  periods,  has  been  rapid  and  astonishing.  The 
manufacture  of  shawls,  both  of  silk  and  cotton,  i9  carried 
on  to  a  very  great  extent.  Paisley  is  governed  by  three 
bailiffs,  of  which  the  oldest  is  commonly  in  the  commis- 
sion of  the  peace,  a  treasurer,  town-clerk,  and  seventeen 
counsellors,  who  are  annually  elected.  It  enjoys  all  the 
privileges  and  powers  necessary  for  government  and  po- 
lice, without  any  of  the  burdens  to  which  royal  boroughs 
are  subjected,  and  which  always  retard  their  prosperity. 

Gkeenock,  a  large  town  and  sea-port,  twenty-two 
miles  west  of  Glasgow,  and  thirty-five  north-east  of  Ir- 
vine. It  is  situated  on  a  narrow  stripe  of  land,  between 
a  high  bank  to  the  south,  and  the  sea  on  the  north. 
Greenock  is  a  well-built  town,  and  contains  a  great  num- 
ber of  elegant  buildings.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a 
square,  on  the  south  of  which  is  a  neat  church  with  a 
spire ;  a  theatre,  an  infirmary,  a  bridewell,  and  a  large 
house  for  a  coffee-room,  assembly-rooms,  &c.  have  been 
lately  built.  The  tow  n-house  is  to  the  west  of  the  square, 
but  it  does  not  deserve  any  particular  notice.  Greenock 
was  erected  into  a  borough  of  barony  by  Charles  I.  in 
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1642,  with  the  privilege  of  a  weekly  market  on  Friday. 
It  is  governed  by  two  bailiffs  and  nine  counsellors ;  the 
revenue  is  about  2000/.  per  annum.  The  harbour  is  very 
spacious  and  commodious :  within  these  few  years  the 
quays  have  been  removed  farther  out  to  a  greater  depth 
of  water,  and  new  quays  have  been  built  to  the  eastward 
of  the  old  harbour,  at  which  there  is  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  feet  water,  and  from  five  to  seven  at  low  water, 
it  is  now  capable  of  containing  five  hundred  sail  of  ships, 
and  has  been  completed  at  the  expense  of  60,000/.  The 
trade  of  this  port  is  very  considerable  :  there  were  entered 
inwards,  for  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1810, 
from  Ireland  and  foreign  parts,  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  vessels,  containing  60,936  tons;  coasters,  three 
hundred  and  sixty-three,  of  19,168  tons;  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one  fishing-vessels,  containing  5486  tons. 
For  the  same  period  outwards  to  foreign  parts,  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  vessels,  of  58,943  tons ;  coasters, 
four  hundred  and  fifty,  of  23,082  tons  ;  and  one  hundred 
and  forty-two  fishing-vessels,  of  4868  tons,  employing 
5749  men.  Greenock  is  deeply  engaged  in  the  herring 
and  Newfoundland  fisheries ;  has  five  houses  for  refining 
6Ugar,  which  boil  3500  tons  annually ;  four  large  rope- 
works,  where  are  yearly  manufactured  1000  tons  of  cord- 
age of  various  sizes,  besides  a  few  on  a  small  scale ;  two 
dry-docks,  in  which  ships  of  five  hundred  tons  can  be  re- 
paired ;  three  ship-builders'  yards,  where  vessels  of  eight 
hundred  tons  have  been  built,  a  tan-work,  the  largest  in 
Scotland ;  and  two  iron-founderies  ;  and  also  two  bank- 
ing companies.  It  contains  three  parish-churches,  and  a 
Gaelic  chapel  of  ease  ;  and,  besides,  has  a  burgher,  anti- 
burgher,  relief,  and  missionary  meeting-houses. 

Dunbar,  a  royal  borough  and  parish  in  the  county  of 
Haddington,  is  centrically  situated  between  Edinburgh 
and  Berwick-on-Tweed,  being  distant  twenty-seven  miles 
from  each.  It  stands  on  a  gentle  eminence,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  small  bay  or  harbour  of  Dunbar.  The  principal 
street  is  broad  and  spacious,  and  the  houses,  which  are 
mostly  new,  have  an  elegant  appearance.  It  is  well  sup- 
plied with  soft  water,  brought  about  two  miles  by  leaden- 
pipes.  Dunbar  was  erected  into  a  royal  borough  by  a 
charter  from  David  II.  some  time  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  all  the  privileges  of  which  it  still  en- 
joys. It  is  governed  by  a  provost,  three  bailiffs,  a  trea- 
surer, and  fifteen  counsellors  ;  and  the  revenue  amounts 
to  nearly  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  It  has  a  suburb 
or  village,  within  the  royalty,  called  Belhaven,  near  which 
the  harbour  was  originally  built.  The  east-pier  of  the 
present  harbour  was  begun  during  the  usurpation  of  Crom- 
well, who  granted  three  hundred  pounds  towards  defraying 
the  expense.  It  was  still,  however,  very  imperfect,  ca- 
pable only  of  receiving  a  few  small  vessels  ;  and  though 
it  has  since  been  much  improved,  at  incredible  labour 
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and  expense,  yet  it  is  small  and  of  difficult  access.  It 
is  defended  by  a  battery  of  twelve  guns,  of  nine,  twelve, 
and  eighteen-pounders.  It  has  been  proposed  by  govern- 
ment to  improve  the  harbour  still  farther,  and  to  make 
Dunbar  the  station  of  a  fleet,  for  the  defence  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  Scotland ;  Leith-roads  having  this  incon- 
venience, that,  with  an  easterly  wind,  no  vessel  can  get 
out  of  the  Frith.  If  this  should  be  accomplished,  Dun- 
bar would  soon  rival  many  of  the  greatest  towns  in  the 
kingdom. 

The  principal  trade  carried  on  at  present  is  the  expor- 
tation of  corn,  of  which  there  are  exported  annually 
about  ten  thousand  quarters.  There  is  a  rope-work  in 
the  town,  and  another  at  West  Barns,  about  a  mile  dis- 
tant, where  about  one  hundred  tons  of  ropes  are  annually 
manufactured.  There  is  also  a  large  and  convenient  dry 
dock.  A  number  of  fishing-boats  are  fitted  out  from  this 
town.  Dunbar,  with  the  boroughs  of  Haddington,  North 
Berwick,  Jedburgh,  and  Lauder,  sends  one  member  to 
the  British  parliament.  The  venerable  ruins  of  the  castle 
of  Dunbar  are  justly  esteemed  a  remarkable  piece  of  an- 
tiquity ;  but  the  date  of  its  erection  is  quite  unknown.  It 
has  been  extensive,  is  built  upon  several  rocks,  within  sea- 
mark, and,  before  the  use  of  artillery,  was  deemed  impreg- 
nable. It  was  always  esteemed  a  place  of  great  national 
importance,  as  the  key  of  Scotland  on  the  eastern  border  ; 
and  has  often  been  besieged,  and  often  bravely  defeuded. 
Here  Edward  of  England  took  refuge  after  his  total  de- 
feat at  Bannockburn ;  and  to  this  castle  Bothvvell  fled,  and 
left  Mary  after  the  battle  of  Carberry-hill.  The  castle 
was  afterwards  demolished  by  order  of  the  Scottish  par- 
liament. 

Perth,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same  name, 
is  a  large,  agreeable,  and  populous  town,  situated  on  the 
south-west  bank  of  the  river  Tay,  about  twenty-eight  miles 
from  the  place  where  that  river  enters  the  German  ocean. 
The  streets  and  houses  are  for  the  greater  part  disposed  in 
a  regularity  of  plan,  which  proves  them  not  to  be  of  the 
most  remote  antiquity.  Three  of  the  principal  streets 
run  in  a  direction  east  and  west  from  the  river,  which  are 
intersected  by  others  extending  from  north  to  south. 
The  houses  of  the  street  which  runs  next  to  and  pa- 
rallel with  the  Tay,  called  the  Water-gate,  are  mostly 
old  buildings,  at  the  south  end  of  which  is  the  palace 
of  the  Gowrie  family,  built  by  the  Countesi  of  Huntly, 
about  the  year  1520,  and  now  occupied  as  artillery- 
barracks.  This  house  is  noted  for  an  attempt  said  to 
have  been  made  by  the  Earl  of  Gowrie  and  his  brother, 
on  the  5th  of  August,  1600,  to  assassinate  James  VT., 
who  called  for  help  out  of  a  window,  and  was  rescued 
by  his  attendants  rushing  into  the  room.  Among  all  the 
doubtful  facts  which  history  has  attempted  to  develope, 
this  is  one  of  the  most  mysterious.    Whether  the  Earl  of 
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Gowrie  intended  to  assassinate  the  king,  or  that  James 
intended  to  get  rid  of  the  earl,  or  whether  assassination 
were  intended  on  any  side,  is  equally  doubtful. 

The  town-house  and  tol-booth  are  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  High-street ;  but  the  rooms  are  small  and  incon- 
venient. The  guildhall  is  a  large  building,  about  the 
middle  of  the  High-street.  Several  of  the  incorporated 
trades  also  have  halls  for  their  meetings,  of  which  the 
Glovers  is  the  most  elegant.  The  church  in  which  John 
Knox  preached  the  reformed  religion  in  Perth,  still  stands, 
and  is  divided  into  three  places  of  worship,  named  the 
East,  West,  and  Middle  Kirks,  which  have  been  moder- 
nized. At  the  head  of  the  High-street,  terminating  it 
towards  the  west,  is  a  chapel  of  ease,  which  is  perhaps 
inferior  to  none  iu  Scotland,  in  point  of  elegance  of  de- 
sign and  execution.  There  are  also  chapels  for  dissent- 
ing congregations  in  almost  every  part  of  the  town.  A 
little  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  New  Chapel  is  an  old 
hospital,  a  considerable  building,  the  foundation  of  which 
is  ascribed  to  James  VI.  From  the  foot  of  the  High- 
street,  a  new  street  goes  off  in  a  northerly  direction,  called 
GeorgeVstreet,  leading  towards  the  bridge,  Charlotte- 
street,  and  the  New  Town.  The  New  Town  is  built  on 
the  ground  where  once  stood  the  monastery  of  Black  Friars, 
in  which  James  I.  was  murdered  by  the  Earl  of  Athol 
and  his  accomplices.  The  town  was  formeily  provided 
with  a  wooden  bridge  over  the  river;  but  this  being  very 
unsuitable  to  the  depth  and  width  of  the  river,  and  the 
throng  of  passengers  that  had  occasion  to  pass  it,  a  new 
one  of  stone  was  erected,  the  most  beautiful  structure  of 
the  kind  in  North-Britain.  This  bridge  consists  of  ten 
arches,  one  of  which  is  a  land-arch.  The  clear  water- 
wav  is  five  hundred  and  eighty-nine  feet  nine  inches  ;  the 
extent  of  the  arches  seven  hundred  and  thirty  feet  nine 
inches;  the  wing-walls  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  feet; 
so  that  the  whole  length  of  the  bridge  is  nine  hundred 
and  six  feet  nine  inches ;  its  breadth  is  twenty-two  feet 
within  the  parapets.  The  piers  are  founded  ten  feet  be- 
neath the  bed  of  the  river,  upon  oaken  and  beechen  piles, 
and  the  stones  laid  in  puzzalane,  and  cramped  with  iron. 
This  noble  work,  which  opens  a  communication  with  the 
different  roads  of  the  kingdom,  was  completed  in  1771, 
at  the  expense  of  twenty-six  thousand  pounds  sterling.  A 
little  to  the  north-west  of  the  New  Town,  large  and  con- 
venient cavalry-barracks  have  been  erected,  where  generally 
about  half  a  regiment  of  horse  is  stationed.  The  scenery 
around  Perth  is  truly  delightful ;  but  most  of  the  estates 
in  the  neighbourhood  being  entailed,  there  are  few  seats. 

The  town  divides  a  spacious  plain  into  what  are  called 
the  North  and  South  Inches,  each  of  which  is  about  a 
mile  and  an  half  in  circumference.  The  town  is  of  sreat 
antiquity,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  existence  at  the 
time  when  the  Romans  extended  their  arms  to  the  banks  of 
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the  Tay ;  though  it  may  be  presumed,  from  the  rude  state 
of  the  arts,  and  the  wandering  manner  of  life  led  by  the 
inhabitants,  that  it  could  consist  of  nothing  more  than  an 
irregular  collection  of  huts,  scarce  deserving  the  name  of 
a  town.  It  would  appear  from  the  Itinerary  of  Richard  of 
Cirencester,  that  there  were  three  Roman  towns  iu  this 
neighbourhood,  called  "  Alauna,  Lindum,  and  Victoria 
or  Perth,  the  last  of  which  was  built  by  Agricola,  on  the 
river  Tay,  twenty-eight  miles  from  the  exit  of  that  river 
into  the  sea."  Mr.  Henry  Adamson,  in  his  "  Metrical 
History  of  Perth,"  relates  the  same  in  these  words: 
"  When  Agricola  and  his  army  first  saw  the  river  Tay, 
and  the  adjacent  plain  on  which  Perth  is  now  situated, 
they  cried  out  with  one  consent,  '  Ecce  Tiber !  Ecce  cam- 
pus Martins'— behold  the  Tiber!  behold  the  field  of 
Mars  !'  comparing  what  they  saw  to  their  own  river,  and 
to  the  extensive  plain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome. 
The  Italians,  many  ages  after,  used  to  give  to  the  Tay 
the  name  of  New  Tiber;  and  Fordun  gave  the  name  Ti- 
bermore  (now  Tibbermuir)  to  an  extensive  moor  which 
lies  west  from  the  town  of  Perth.  As  the  field  at  Rome 
was,  by  the  early  Romans,  consecrated  to  Mars,  so  their 
descendants  found,  in  the  field  adjoining  the  Tay,  an  old 
temple,  which,  say  the  British  and  Welsh  historians,  was 
built  many  ages  before  by  one  of  the  British  kings,  and 
dedicated  to  Mars.  The  Romans  performed  worship 
here  to  that  heathen  deity,  in  hopes  of  their  expedition's 
being  favoured  iu  the  new  country  into  which  they  were 
come.  Agricola  pitched  his  camp  in  the  middle  of  that 
field,  on  the  spot  where  Perth  stands.  He  proposed  to 
make  it  a  winter-camp,  and  afterwards  built  what  he  in- 
tended to  be  a  colonial  town.  He  fortified  it  with  walls, 
and  with  a  strong  castle,  and  supplied  the  ditches  with 
water  by  an  aqueduct  from  the  Almond.  Also,  with  much 
labour  to  his  soldiers,  and  probably  to  the  poor  natives, 
a  large  wooden  bridge  was  constructed  over  the  river  at 
Penh."  The  Picts,  after  their  conversion  to  Christianity, 
consecrated  the  church  they  had  built  in  Perth  to  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  whom  they  chose  as  the  tutelar  saint  of  the 
town,  which,  from  this  circumstance,  received  the  name 
of  St.  John's-town.  Boethius,  and  his  follower  Bu- 
chanan, relate,  that  Perth  (at  that  time  called  Bertha) 
was  formerly  situated  higher  up  the  Tay,  and  was  swept 
away  by  a  flood  in  the  year  1210;  and  that  it  was  after- 
wards rebuilt  on  the  spot  where  it  now  stands,  and  re- 
ceived its  charter  of  erection  into  a  royal  borough  from 
William  the  Lion  in  that  year;  but  there  is  every  reason 
to  reject  their  accounts  as  fabulous.  It  is  true  that,  in 
1210,  King  William  renewed  the  charter  of  Perth,  at 
Stirling,  on  the  10th  of  October;  and  therein  it  is  ex- 
pressly said,  that  he  confirms  the  privileges  which  the 
borough  enjoyed  in  the  time  of  his  grandfather  King 
David,  who  died  in  1 153,  and  adds  to  it  new  privileges , 
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and  besides,  there  are  many  charters  extant,  concerning 
the  town,  from  the  year  1106  to  the  year  1210,  which 
confute  the  account  given  by  Boethius,  some  of  them  ex- 
pressly describing  the  present  situation.  At  that  period 
it  was  strongly  fortified,  and  was  reckoned  the  capital 
city  of  the  Scottish  kingdom.  It  now  holds  next  in 
priority  to  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  In  several  of  the 
public  writs,  particularly  about  the  time  of  James  VI, 
it  is  called  the  city  of  Perth,  and  still  bears  that  title. 
Prior  to  the  reign  of  the  Stuart  family,  it  was  the  usual 
residence  of  'the  Scottish  monarch  ;  and  the  Parliament- 
house,  and  many  of  the  houses  of  the  nobility,  still  re- 
main, modernized  and  converted  into  dwelling-houses. 
There  were  formerly  a  great  many  religious  houses  and 
establishments,  which  were  mostly  destroyed  at  the  Re- 
formation. Among  these  may  be  enumerated  the  Domi- 
nican or  Black  Friars'  monastery,  founded  in  1231  by 
Alexander  II  ;  the  monastery  of  the  Carmelites  or  White 
Friars,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  III ;  the  Char- 
ter-house or  monastery  of  the  Carthusians,  founded  by 
James  I.  in  1429  ;  and  the  Franciscan  or  Grey  Friars' 
monastery,  founded  by  Lord  Oliphant,  in  14G0;  besides 
a  number  of  chapels  and  nunneries,  which  shared  the  fate 
of  the  monasteries  during  the  Reformation.  The  quays 
are  very  convenient  for  unloading  the  vessels  which  come 
up  to  Perth  ;  but  the  largest  vessels  belonging  to  the 
town  are  obliged  to  unload  at  Newburgh,  the  Tay  being 
rather  shallow  for  large  vessels  above  that  port. 

An  extensive  commerce  was  long  carried  on  between 
Perth  and  the  Netherlands  ;  and  many  Flemish  merchants, 
after  trading  with  Perth  for  a  considerable  time,  seem  to 
have  settled  there.  Perth  was  considerably  benefited  also 
by  the  civil  wars;  for  a  great  number  of  Cromwell's  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  settled  in  it,  and  taught  the  citizens  of 
Perth  to  improve  their  modes  of  life  by  the  English  arts, 
and  excited  amongst  them  a  spirit  of  industry. 

The  salmon-fishery  on  the  Tay,  near  Perth,  is  very  ex- 
tensive, and  the  annual  rent  may  be  estimated  at  about 
seven  thousand  pounds,  of  which  the  community  of  Perth 
draws  about  one  thousand  pounds.  The  salmon  are  sent 
to  London,  packed  in  ice  or  pickled ;  a  smack  sailing 
every  third  or  fourth  day  during  the  season.  The  staple- 
manufacture  of  Perth  is  linen  ;  but,  of  late,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  cotton  goods  has  been  manufactured;  which 
last  branch  is  daily  increasing.  There  are  upwards  of 
fifteen  hundred  looms  employed  in  the  town,  which  ma- 
nufacture linen  and  cotton  goods  annually  to  the  amount 
of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  Besides  this, 
there  is  at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds 
more  in  value  of  linen  manfactured  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  is  purchased  in  the  Perth  market  by  the  dealers. 
Besides  these,  there  are  extensive  manufactures  of  lea- 
ther, boots,  shoes,  and  gloves,  the  value  of  which  is  esti-  • 
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mated  at  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  pounds.  The 
printing  business  has  also  been  carried  on  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent.  In  a  town  of  so  great  opulence,  it  may 
naturally  be  concluded  that  it  would  be  well  provided 
with  banks.  A  respectable  banking-company,  under  the 
title  of  the  Perth  Bank,  has  been  established  for  many 
years ;  and  there  is  also  a  branch  of  the  bank  of  Scot- 
land. But,  while  so  much  attention  has  been  paid  to 
commerce  and  trade,  the  important  business  of  education 
has  not  been  neglected.  The  grammar-school  of  Perth 
has  long  been  accounted  one  of  the  best  in  Scotland,  and 
has  produced  many  eminent  statesmen  and  scholars;  of 
these  we  may  only  mention  the  admirable  Crichton,  and 
the  late  Earl  of  Mansfield.  There  is  also  an  academy, 
upon  an  excellent  plan,  where  every  branch  of  natural 
philosophy,  drawing,  the  French  and  Italian  languages, 
are  taught.  A  Literary  and  Antiquarian  Society  has  also 
been  established  for  some  time,  and  has  made  a  consider- 
able collection  of  books,  manuscripts,  &c.  connected  with 
the  institution.  The  manners  of  Perth  are  gay,  and  the 
inhabitants  have  their  players,  their  regular  assemblies, 
and  other  places  of  amusement.  The  Perth  Hunt  have 
their  meetings  here,  and  fill  the  town  with  bustle  during: 
the  continuance  of  the  meeting.  In  its  municipal  capa- 
city Perth  is  a  royal  borough,  and  joins  with  Dundee, 
Forfar,  Cupar-Fife,  and  St.  Andrew's,  in  sending  a  mem- 
ber to  the  imperial  parliament.  It  is  governed  by  a  pro- 
vost, who  exercises  the  office  of  sheriff  and  coroner  within 
the  town ;  three  bailiffs,  a  dean  of  guild,  treasurer,  and 
town-council,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  elected  from 
the  trades.  The  funds  of  the  town  are  very  considerable, 
and  have  been  laid  out  with  great  judgment  in  making  dif- 
ferent improvements. 

Linlithgow  is  a  royal  borough,  and  chief  town  in 
the  county  of  West-Lothian,  to  which  shire  it  gives  its 
name.    It  consists  of  one  street,  about  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  in  length  from  east  to  west,  with  bye-lanes.  About 
the  middle  it  is  contracted  and  gloomy ;  but,  towards  each 
end,  it  becomes  more  spacious.    Many  of  the  houses 
have  a  mean  appearance,  and  are  ruinous ;  but  several 
have  been  lately  rebuilt.    But,  while  Linlithgow  wants 
that  elegance  and  regularity  which  distinguishes  modern 
towns,  it  possesses  a  variety  of  objects,  which  cannot 
fail  to  impress  the  mind  of  an  attentive  observer  with  an 
idea  of  its  ancient  grandeur.    Among  these  are  the  mag- 
nificent ruius  of  its  royal  palace ;  the  »enerable  church 
adjoining ;  the  grand  terrace  on  which  both  edifices  are 
erected ;  the  beautiful  lake  ;  the  lofty  trees,  and  sheltered 
avenues ;  and  the  plantations  severed  over  the  pleasure- 
grounds  of  the  ancient  palac-    The  chief  manufacture 
is  leather  and  shoe-makings  the  former  of  which  employs 
about  fi/cy>  ar|d  the  ktter  one  hundred  persons.  The 
,voollen  trade  is  aJ*o  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent; 
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and,  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  a  bleach-field  and  print- 
field,  on  a  large  scale,  has  been  established,  which  em- 
ploys from  two  to  three  hundred  persons. 

Though  the  time  that  Linlithgow  became  a  royal  bo- 
rough cannot  be  exactly  ascertained,  it  certainly  existed 
in  that  capacity  as  early  as  the  reign  of  David  I. ;  for,  at 
that  time,  it  was  constituted  by  act  of  parliament  one  of 
the  principal  boroughs  of  the  kingdom  ;  and,  since  that 
period,  it  has  received  several  charters,  which  were  con- 
firmed in  1540,  by  a  writ  of  novodamus  from  James  V., 
by  which  the  government  of  the  borough  was  vested  in  a 
provost,  four  bailiffs,  a  dean  of  guild,  a  treasurer,  twelve 
merchant-counsellors,  and  the  deacons  of  the  eight  incor- 
porated trades.  Linlithgow  was  anciently  a  place  of 
great  trade  and  opulence,  and  had  first  the  harbour  of 
Blackness,  and  afterwards  Queensferry,  assigned  to  it  as 
its  port;  but,  when  the  Union  took  place,  it  declined  in 
every  respect. 

The  palace,  built  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  station,  forms 
a  square,  with  towers  at  the  corners,  and  stands  on  an 
eminence  to  the  west  of  the  town.  It  was  one  of  the 
noblest  of  the  royal  residences ;  and,  even  in  ruins,  it  ex- 
hibits the  most  majestic  appearance.  It  was  greatly  or- 
namented by  James  V.,  and  one  side  of  the  square  was 
entirely  built  by  James  VI.,  and  kept  in  good  repair  till 
1746,  when  it  was  accidentally  set  on  fire  by  the  royal 
soldiers,  who  had  been  accommodated  with  lodgings  in 
the  hall.  The  other  sides  of  the  square  are  far  more  an- 
cient, with  long  halls  and  galleries  communicating  with 
the  rooms.  In  one  of  these,  on  the  8th  of  December, 
3542,  was  born  the  unfortunate  Queen  Mary.  Her  fa- 
ther, James  V.,  then  dying  of  a  broken  heart  for  his  mis- 
fortunes at  Solway-moss,  predicted  the  miseries  which 
hung  over  her  and  Scotland :  "  The  kingdom/'  said  he, 
"  came  with  a  lass,  and  it  will  be  lost  with  one."  One 
of  the  houses  in  the  street  is  pointed  out  as  the  place 
from  whence  the  regent  Murray  was  shot  by  Hamilton  of 
Bothwell-haugh.  On  the  north  side  of  the  High-street, 
almost  adjoining  to  the  palace,  stands  St.  Michael's 
Church,  the  age  of  which  is  unknown.  It  is  a  noble 
piece  of  Gothic  architecture,  with  a  fine  spire,  ornament- 
ed with  an  imperial  crown.  The  town-house  is  also  an 
elegant  building,  erected  in  1668  ;  and  immediately  oppo- 
site to  it  is  the  cross-well,  built  in  1620,  with  eight  spouts 
of  water  from  grotesque  figures,  and  ornamented  at  the 
top  with  a  crown.  In  the  town,  also,  there  were  con- 
vents of  Carmelite;  and  Dominicans,  and  an  hospital  de- 
dicated to  St.  Mary  Magdalen.  The  lake  of  Linlithgow 
abounds  with  eels,  pike,  ?nd  perch;  the  former  of  which 
are  frequently  brought  to  *he  market  of  Edinburgh  for 
sale. 

Linlithgow  is  distant  nearly  sixtt^n  miles  wtav  Edin- 
burgh, and  contains  about  two  thousand  two  hundred  h> 
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habitants.  It  ranks  as  the  sixth  among  the  Scottish  bo- 
roughs, and  joins  with  Lanark,  Selkirk,  and  Peebles,  in 
sending  a  representative  to  the  imperial  parliament.  The 
family  of  Livingstone,  who  took  the  title  of  earl  from 
this  place,  were  hereditary  keepers  of  the  palace,  bailiffs 
of  the  royal  demesne,  and  constables  of  Blackness  Castle  ; 
but,  by  their  concern  in  the  rebellion  of  1715,  all  these 
honours,  and  their  estates,  were  forfeited  to  the  crown, 
and  the  king  granted  them  to  the  family  of  Hamilton. 

Dumfries,  a  royal  borough,  and  county-town  of  the 
shire  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the  river  Nith,  about 
nine  miles  above,  where  it  discharges  itself  into  the  Solway 
Frith.  In  the  twelfth  century  it  was  a  place  of  some 
consideration.  A  bridge  was  thrown  over  the  Nith,  some 
religious  houses  were  established,  and  a  castle  was  built; 
and  thus  the  fishing  of  the  river,  the  concourse  of  passen- 
gers drawn  hither  by  the  bridge,  the  religious  establish- 
ments, and  the  security  afforded  by  the  castle,  concurred 
to  draw  together  a  community,  and  to  form  a  city.  While 
England  and  Scotland  were  separate  kingdoms,  Dumfries 
was  a  place  of  strength,  where  the  Scots  borderers  retired 
from  the  hostile  incursions  of  the  English.  The  noble 
family  of  Maxwell,  Lords  Herries,  and  Earls  of  Niths 
dale,  were  possessors  of  the  castle,  and,  in  some  measure, 
lords  of  the  town  ;  and  when  this  last  family  was  attaint- 
ed, through  mistaken  loyalty  and  religion,  the  town  seemed 
to  have  suffered  for  a  while,  by  its  decline.  With  the 
advantages  of  situation  which  it  possesses,  it  could  never 
siuk  into  a  very  low  condition.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  it  has  made  gradual  advances  in  wealth 
and  population. 

The  principal  street  extends  full  three-quarters  of  a 
mile,  the  whole  length  of  the  town,  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  the  Nith.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  town  it  is  nearly 
one  hundred  feet  in  width.  Besides  this,  there  are  eight 
other  streets,  with  bye-lanes,  making  the  breadth  of  the 
town  from  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  a  mile.  The  houses 
are  in  general  handsome,  and  have  a  light  and  airy  appear- 
ance. The  situation  of  the  town,  rising  gradually  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  river,  is  beautiful  and  advantageous. 
Except  the  Infirmarv,  Dumfries  can  boast  of  a  few  re- 
markable or  magnificent  public  buildings.  In  a  square, 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  a  handsome  Doric  co- 
lumn perpetuates  the  memory  of  the  late  Duke  of  Queens- 
berry,  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  town.  The 
industry  of  the  place  is  employed  chiefly  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  inhabitants  and  the  circumjacent  country. 
It  possesses  no  considerable  manufacture,  nor  extensive 
commercial  transactions,  though  almost  every  branch  of 
mechanical  and  commercial  industry  is  practised.  Dum- 
fries has  two  annual  fairs,  which  are,  perhaps,  more  re- 
sorted to  than  any  markets  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  Nith  is  a  large  village  called  Bridge- 
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end,  which  is  connected  to  the  town  by  two  bridges. 
Dumfries  is  governed  by  a  provost,  three  bailiffs,  and 
merchants  and  trades  counsellors,  annually  elected.  The 
assizes  for  the  county  of  Dumfries  and  the  stewartry  of 
Kirkcudbright  are  held  in  the  town  twice  a-year ;  and  it 
is  the  seat  of  the  commissary  court,  of  the  sheriff  court, 
and  the  seat  of  the  presbytery  and  synod.    Dumfries  is 
perhaps  a  place  of  higher  gaiety  and  elegance  than  any 
other  town  of  its  size  in  Scotland.    The  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  are  descended  of  respectable  fami- 
lies, and  have  received  a  liberal  education,  is  greater  here 
than  any  other  place  in  this  part  of  the  island ;  and  these 
give  in  consequence  a  more  elevated  and  polished  tone 
to  the  manners  and  general  character  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  citizens  of  Dumfries  are  fond  of  polite  amusements. 
They  have  a  well-attended  theatre,  and  regular  assem- 
blies.   The  amusements  of  the  town,  the  advantages 
which  its  excellent  schools  afford  for  education,  its  con- 
venient and  healthy  situation,  allure  many  of  the  inferior 
gentry  from  the  neighbouring  counties,  to  spend  in  it  a 
great  part  of  the  year.    The  Dumfries  and  Galloway 
hunt  meet  annually  here,  and  rouse  the  town  to  festivity; 
and  the  Caledonian  hunt  sometimes  hold  their  gay  ca- 
rousals in  this  place.    King  James  VI.,  in  one  of  his 
joumies  to  England,  presented  to  the  trades  of  Dumfries 
a  small  silver  tube,  like  a  pistol-barrel,  called  the  silver 
gun,  with  his  royal  license  to  shoot  for  it  every  year. 
At  that  festival  they  are  mustered  in  bands,  under  the 
colours  of  their  respective  corporations,  and  march  to  a 
convenient  spot  without  the  town  to  shoot  at  a  mark. 
The  person  who  hits  or  shoots  nearest  it,  returns  to 
town  decorated  with  the  gun,  and  other  insignia  of  vic- 
tory, and  the  day  concludes  with  a  social  entertainment. 
Dumfries  give  title  of  earl  to  the  chief  of  the  family  of 
Crichton.    It  is  situated  seventy-five  miles  south-west  of 
Edinburgh,  and  contains  about  six  thousand  inhabitants. 
It  joins  with  Sanquhar,  Annan,  Lochmabeii,  and  Kirkcud- 
bright, in  sending  a  member  to  the  British  parliament. 

Inverkeithing,  a  royal  borough,  and  sea-port  town 
in  Fifeshire,  is  pleasantly  situated  upon  a  rising  ground, 
on  the  north  coast  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  at  the  head  of 
the  bay  which  bears  its  name.  It  consists  of  one  street 
of  considerable  length,  with  bye-lanes  crossing  it  nearly 
at  right  angles.  The  houses  have  an  ancient  appear- 
ance, and  almost  every  one  has  a  piece  of  garden- 
ground  belonging  to  it.  There  is  a  neat  town-house, 
built  in  1770,  containing  a  prison,  rooms  for  the  town- 
clerk  and  bailiff-courts,  and  for  public  meetings  and 
entertainments.  It  is  a  very  old  borough,  having  re- 
ceived its  first  charter  from  William,  surnamed  the 
Lion ;  since  which  time  several  kings  of  Scotland 
granted  charters  at  different  periods  ;  and  king  James 
VI.  by  a  writ  of  novodamus,  dated  4th  of  May,  1598, 
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ratified  and  confirmed  them  all,  and  declared,  "that 
their  rights  and  privileges  extend  from  the  water  of 
Devon  to  that  of  Leven,  and  as  far  north  as  Kinross." 
It  is  governed  by  a  provost,  two  bailiffs,  a  dean  of 
guild,  and  treasurer,  annually  elected  by  the  counsel- 
lors and  the  deacons  of  the  trades.  The  number  of 
counsellors  is  so  unlimited,  that  the  whole  burgess  in- 
habitants might  be  made  counsellors;  and,  what  is 
more  singular,  they  continue  in  office  during  life  and 
residence.  The  revenue  is  upwards  of  two  hundred 
pounds.  It  joins  with  Dunfermline,  Culross,  Queens- 
ferry,  and  Stirling,  in  sending  a  member  to  parliament, 
Before  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  is  the  bay  of  Inver- 
keithing, affording  safe  anchorage  to  vessels  of  any 
burden  in  all  winds.  Here  the  ships  of  war  from 
Leith  roads  generally  ride  during  the  winter  storms, 
and  it  is  the  place  appointed  for  vessels  to  perform 
quarantine.  The  harbour  is  very  commodious,  having- 
at  spring-tides  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  feet  water,  with 
a  good  quay  for  the  accommodation  of  the  shipping. 
There  is  very  little  trade  carried  on,  the  exportation  of 
coal  being  the  chief  employment  of  the  vessels,  twenty- 
five  thousand  tons  being  shipped  annually.  There  are 
several  salt-pans  that  annually  make  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  thousand  bushels.  In  the  time  of  David  I., 
Inverkeithing  became  a  royal  residence.  Within  these 
seventy  years,  plain  vestiges  of  the  house  where  the 
king  resided  were  to  be  seen. 

Lanark,  a  royal  borough,  and  county-town  of  La- 
narkshire, is  twenty-five  miles  south-east  of  Glasgow, 
and  thirty  west  of  Edinburgh,  seated  on  a  slope  of 
rising  ground,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  river  Clyde, 
about  six  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  is  a  very  ancient  borough,  having  received 
its  charter  from  Alexander  I.,  which,  together  with  the 
subsequent  ones  from  Robert  I.  and  James  V.,  was 
finally  ratified  by  Charles  I.,  on  the  20th  of  February, 
\G32.  It  is  governed  by  a  provost,  two  bailiffs,  a  dean 
of  guild,  thirteen  merchant-counsellors,  and  seven 
deacons  of  trades  ;  and  unites  with  Linlithgow,  Selkirk, 
and  Peebles,  in  sending  a  representative  to  parliament. 
There  are  five  neat  streets,  besides  lanes  and  closes ; 
and,  since  the  introduction  of  the  cotton  manufacture, 
many  new  houses  have  been  built.  It  appears  to  have 
been,  in  former  times,  a  place  of  considerable  note  ; 
for  we  find  that,  in  978,  Kenneth  II.  held  in  it  an  as- 
sembly or  parliament,  the  first  mentioned  in  Scottish 
history.  The  castle,  which  was  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence a  little  below  the  town,  on  the  same  spot  where 
the  bowling-green  now  is,  sustained  several  sieges  in 
the  wars  with  England,  but  scarcely  a  vestige  of  it 
remains.  In  1244,  it  was  burnt  to  the  ground  ;  but 
Fordun,  who  relates  the  circumstance,  does  not  men- 
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tion  the  particulars.  It  was  the  scene  of  Sir  William 
Wallace's  first  great  military  exploit,  having-  in  this 
town  defeated  and  put  to  death  William  de  Hesilrig,  or 
Hesliope,  the  English  sheriff  of  Lanarkshire,  who  had 
murdered  li is  wife.  This  borough  has  the  custody  of 
the  standard-weights  for  Scotland.  Here  was  a  monas- 
tery belonging  to  the  Franciscans,  or  Grey  Friars, 
founded  by  king  Robert  Bruce,  in  1314,  and  St.  Leo- 
nard's Hospital,  the  lands  of  which  are  now  the  pro- 
perty of  the  borough. 

Ayr,  a  royal  borough  of  great  antiquity,  the  county 
town  of  Ayrshire,  and  the  seat  of  a  circuit  court,  is 
seventy-five  miles  south-west  of  Edinburgh,  and  thirty- 
four  miles  south  from  Glasgow.  It  was  erected  into  a 
royal  borough  by  William  the  Lion,  about  the  year 
1202;  and  the  privileges  granted  by  that  charter  are 
still  en  joyed  by  the  town.  It  is  situated  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  at  its  influx  into 
the  frith  of  Clyde.  The  principal  street  is  a  broad 
spacious  way,  with  a  row  of  houses  on  each  side,  com- 
posed of  a  motley  group  of  elegant  structures  and 
mean  wretched  houses,  with  fronts,  gables,  and  cor- 
ners, projecting  to  the  street,  as  chance  or  caprice  di- 
rected. Its  shape  is  somewhat  of  the  form  of  a  cres- 
cent, having  the  tolbooth  and  town-hall  in  the  centre, 
with  a  spire,  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  high. 

In  ancient  times,  we  find  Ayr  to  have  been  a  town 
of  considerable  trade.  The  merchants  imported  a 
great  quantity  of  wine  from  France,  and  exported  corn 
and  other  produce  of  the  country.  The  rising  trade 
of  Glasgow  proved,  however,  very  injurious  to  the 
trade  of  this  town  ;  but,  of  late,  it  has  very  much  re- 
vived. The  sea-shore  is  flat  and  shallow,  and  the  en- 
trance of  the  river  Ayr,  which  forms  the  harbour,  is 
subject  to  the  inconvenience  of  a  bar  of  sand,  which  is 
often  thrown  quite  across  the  river,  especially  with  a 
strong  north-west  wind.  The  water  never  rises  above 
twelve  feet.  There  are  erected  two  reflecting  light- 
houses to  conduct  vessels  safely  into  the  harbour.  The 
principal  trade  carried  on  is  the  exportation  of  coal  to 
Ireland,  about  fifty  thousand  four  hundred  tons  an- 
nually. The  other  exports  are  pig-iron  from  Mu  rkirk 
and  Glenbuck,  one  thousand  tons  ;  coal-tar,  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  casks  ;  brown  paint,  four  hundred  and 
seventy  casks;  lamp-black,  seven  hundred  barrels; 
coal-oil,  twenty-six  puncheons;  Soaper's-salts,  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  tons;  also  water  of  Ayr-stone.  About 
sixty  vessels  belong  to  the  place,  amounting  to  five 
or  six  thousand  tons,  and  employing  five  hundred  sea- 
men. The  imports  are,  hides  and  tallow,  from  South- 
America  ;  beef,  butter,  barley,  yarn,  linen,  &c.  from 
Ireland ;  spars  and  deals  from  our  American  colonies, 
hemp  and  iron  from  the  Baltic,  kc.    There  are  great 


plenty  of  salmon  in  the  two  rivers  of  Ayr  and  Doon, 
the  fishings  of  which  rent  at  upwards  of  four  hundred 
pounds.  Besides  the  salmon-fishery,  the  sand-banks 
on  the  coast  abound  with  all  kinds  of  while  fish,  and 
one  or  two  companies  are  established  here  for  curing 
them.  There  is  an  extensive  manufacture  of  leather 
and  soap.  Ayr  was,  in  ancient  times,  however,  not 
only  distinguished  for  trade,  but  also  military  streno-th. 
It  possesses  a  good  academy,  in  which  all  the  branches 
of  education  necessary  for  a  commercial  life  are  taught 
by  able  masters ;  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  lan- 
guages, experimental  philosophy,  chemistry,  astro- 
nomy, &c.  The  number  of  scholars,  in  1810,  were  five 
hundred  and  forty.  Here  the  heroic  exploits  of  Sir 
William  Wallace  began,  and  here  Edward  I.  fixed  one 
of  his  most  powerful  garrisons.  Oliver  Cromwell,  too, 
judging  it  a  proper  place  to  build  a  fortress,  took  pos 
session  of  the  old  church,  and  converted  it  and  the 
neighbouring  ground  into  a  regular  citadel.  On  one 
of  the  mounts,  within  the  walls  of  this  fortress,  stood 
the  old  castle  of  Ayr,  mentioned  in  ancient  histories, 
and  the  old  church,  the  tower  of  which  still  remains, 
noted  for  the  meeting  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  when 
Robert  Bruce's  title  to  the  throne  was  unanimously 
confirmed.  Ayr  is  a  very  gay  and  fashionable  place. 
It  has  well-attended  races,  and  is  sometimes  the  seat 
of  the  Caledonian  Hunt. 

Forfar,  a  royal  borough  of  considerable  antiquity, 
and  the  county  town  of  Angus-shire,  where  the  sheriff 
has  held  his  courts  for  upwards  of  two  centuries.  The 
ground  on  which  it  stands,  with  that  for  a  considerable 
way  around,  is  uneven  ;  but,  though  low  with  respect 
to  the  circumjacent  country  on  every  side,  except  the 
west,  it  is  high  in  comparison  to  the  general  level  of 
the  country.  The  original  charters  of  the  erection  of 
Forfar  into  a  royal  borough  are  lost ;  but  there  is  ex- 
tant a  writ  of  novodamus,  with  parliamentary  ratifica- 
tion, dated  16(>9,  which  confirms  all  the  ancient  char- 
ters, rights,  and  privileges,  of  the  borough.  Is  is  govern- 
ed by  a  provost,  two  bailiffs,  and  nineteen  counsellors, 
annually  elected.  The  revenue,  arising  from  lands,  cus- 
toms, &c.  is  supposed  to  be  upwards  of  one  thousand 
pounds  sterling  per  annum.  Forfar  joins  with  Perth, 
Dundee,  Sr.  Andrew's,  and  Cupar-Fife,  in  sending  a 
member  to  the  British  parliament.  The  streets  are 
irregular,  but  many  of  the  houses  are  neat,  and  well 
built.  The  church,  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  is  elegant  and  commodious,  but  is  disfigured 
by  an  old  steeple  at  the  west  end,  the  spire  of  which  is 
scarcely  higher  than  the  roof  of  the  church.  Nearly 
opposite,  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  is  a  small  emi- 
nence, on  which  king  Malcolm  Caumore  had  a  castle, 
and  resided  occasionally :  some  fragments  of  the  walls 
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are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  west  side  of  the  hill.  The 
magistrates  removed  the  cross  from  the  street  some 
years  ago  to  the  top  of  this  hill,  to  mark  the  place 
where  the  king  resided.  The  town-house  is  newly  re- 
built; the  front  towards  the  market-place  has  a  good 
effect ;  but  the  rooms  for  prisoners  are  dark  and  un- 
comfortable, and  the  utility  of  the  whole  fabric  seems 
to  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  attainment  of  a  large 
upper  room  for  public  meetings  and  amusements.  A 
considerable  manufacture  of  osnaburgs  and  coarse  li- 
nens is  carried  on  in  Forfar;  and  the  making  of  coarse 
shoes,  or  brogues,  as  they  are  called,  employs  a  con- 
siderable number  of  hands.  The  great  drawback  on 
the  manufactures  here  is  the  want  of  fuel,  which  is 
both  scarce  and  dear,  and  the  distance  from  a  sea-port, 
Dundee  being  the  nearest. 

In  the  steeple  of  the  church  is  shown  a  relic  of 
the  superstition  of  former  times.  This  is  an  engine 
of  torture,  called  u  A  witch's  bridle,"  which  is  an  iron 
hoop  going  round  the  head,  and  fixed  behind  with 
a  forelock  :  in  the  fore  part  of  this  hoop  is  a  piece 
of  iron  about  an  inch  long,  with  two  pikes,  one  above 
and  the  other  below :  this  goes  into  the  mouth,  and 
prevents  speaking,  and  causes  great  pain :  at  the  back 
part  is  an  iron  chain,  by  which  the  unfortunate  wretches 
were  fixed  to  a  stake  and  burnt.  In  the  records  of 
the  borough  are  still  preserved  the  proces  verbal  of  a 
man  who  suffered  death  for  sorcery,  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  burnt  a  little  to  the  north 
of  the  town,  with  his  head  in  this  infernal  hoop.  After 
various  methods  of  torture  had  been  tried  to  make  him 
confess,  without  effect,  he  was  at  last  suspended  by 
the  genitals,  which  produced  a  confession! 

Graitney,  a  village  in  Dumfries-shire,  is  the  first 
"stage  in  Scotland  on  the  road  from  England  by  Moffat  to 
Edinburgh,  and  has  been  long  famous  in  the  annals  of 
matrimonial  adventure,  for  the  clandestine  marriages  of 
fugitive  lovers  from  England  which  have  been  celebrated 
here.  These  are  performed  by  several  persons,  none  of 
whom  are  clergymen;  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  trade  is 
monopolized  by  a  tobacconist,  and  not  a  blacksmith,  as  is 
generally  believed.  It  is  nearly  seventy  years  since  these 
marriages  began  to  be  solemnized  here ;  and,  on  the 
lowest  computation,  sixty  or  sixty-five  couple  are  an- 
nually joined,  which,  estimated  at  fifteen  guineas  each, 
bring  in  about  nine  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum. 
The  ceremony,  when  any  form  is  used,  is  that  of  the 
church  of  England  ;  and  the  certificate  is  signed  by  the 
pretended  parson  and  two  witnesses,  under  fictitious 
names.  It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  insert  a  copy  of 
one  of  these  certificates  in  the  original  spelling  : — "  This 
ts  to  sartfay  all  persons  that  my  be  comcrnid,  that  A.  B. 
from  the  parish  of  C.  and  in  county  of  D,  and  E.  F. 


from  the  parish  of  G.  and  in  the  county  of  H.  and  both 
comes  before  me,  and  declayred  themselfs  both  to  be  single 
persons,  and  now  mayried  by  the  form  of  the  kirk  of 
Scotland,  and  agreible  to  the  church  of  England,  and 
given  ondre  my  hand  this  sixth  day  of  March,  1806." 
Graitney-hall  has  been  lately  fitted  up  as  a  commodious 
stage-inn  by  the  Earl  of  Hopetown,  the  proprietor.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  is  the  elegant  mansion- 
house  of  Springkell.  At  Graitney  Mains  are  the  remains 
of  an  oval  druidical  temple,  inclosing  about  half  an  acre 
of  ground. 

Rents,  valued  and  real.]  In  the  Statistical  Account 
of  Scotland,  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  we  have  a  table  of  the 
valued  rent  in  Scots  money,  and  of  the  real  rent  in  ster- 
ling money,  by  counties,  drawn  up  on  so  apparently  ac- 
curate a  calculation,  that  we  have  taken  the  liberty  cf 
inserting  it  for  the  reader's  information.  By  that  table, 
the  valued  rent  of  Scotland  is  ^  3,802,547..  10s. .5d.  Scots, 
equal  to  j£.3l6,8S1..4s..2<7.  one-twelfth  sterling;  and  the 
real  rent,  including  houses,  2,937,500,  or,  in  round 
numbers,  three  millions  sterling. 


The  Real  and  Valued  Ren 

Real  Rent,  Sterling. 

Aberdeen  £.135,652 

Argyll   112,752 

Ayr   165,800 

Banff   43,490 

Berwick   118,800 

Bute  and  Arran   9,000 

Caithness   19,960 

Clackmannan   14,200 

Cromarty   7,000 

Dumbarton   34,250 

Dumfries   109,700 

Edinburgh   151,500 

Elgin   41,420 

Fife   174,900 

Forfar   122,000 

Haddington   86,960 

Inverness   70,530 

Kincardine   38,500 

Kinross   12,710 

Kirkcudbright   96,730 

Lanark   127,000 

Linlithgow    44,330 

Nairn   8,000 

Orkney  and  Shetland   18,500 

Peebles   29,820 

Perth   230,900 

Renfrew   63,950 

Ross   38,711 

Roxburgh   102,350 

Selkirk   26,320 

Stirling  '  .......  ■  86,720 

Sutherland   9,754 

Wigton   53,890 

Total,    £. 2,406,099 


t  of  Scotland,  by  Counties. 


Valued  Rent,  Scots 

£.235,665 

8 

11 

149,595 

10 

0 

,  191,605 

0 

7 

79,200 

0 

0 

.  178,365 

7 

15,022 

13 

8 

.  37,256 

2 

10 

26,482 

10 

10 

12,897 

2 

8 

33,327 

19 

0 

,  158,627 

10 

0 

.  191,054 

3 

9 

65,603 

0 

5 

.  362,584 

7 

5 

171.636 

0 

0 

168,878 

5 

10 

73,188 

9 

0 

74,321 

1 

4 

,  20,192 

11 

2 

114,571 

19 

3 

162,118 

16 

11 

74,931 

19 

0 

15,163 

10 

12 

.  56,551 

9 

1 

.  51,937 

3 

10 

.  339,S18 

5 

8 

68,076 

15 

2 

75,040 

10 

3 

.  315,594 

14 

6 

80,307 

15 

6 

108,518 

8 

9 

26,193 

9 

9 

67,646 

17 

0 

.3,802,574 

10 

5 

£.316,8S1 

4 

I 
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The  foregoing  table  was  made  out  by  ascertaining  the 
proportion  the  real  rent  bore  to  the  valued  rent  in  the 
different  parishes.  In  two  or  three  counties,  however, 
a  deviation  was  made  from  that  general  rule  of  compu- 
tation. As  the  real  rent  of  several  parishes  has  consider- 
ably increased  since  the  Statistical  Accounts  of  them 
were  drawn  up,  the  total  rental  of  Scotland  (exclusive  of 

houses)  must  now  exceed   £.<i} 500,000 

Add  rent  of  houses,  at  the  moderate  compu- 
tation of  twenty-six  shillings  to  each  family, 
and  estimating  the  number  of  families  in 
Scotland  at  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  (112,500 

Total  ^.3,112,500 


Population."]  The  population  of  Scotland  has  been 
pretty  accurately  ascertained,  at  different  periods:  first, 
about  1755,  by  Dr.  Webster,  when  engaged  in  establish- 
ing the  fund  for  the  widows  of  the  clergy  :  secondly,  in 
1790-8,  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  the  returns  from  the  dif- 
ferent clergymen  of  their  parishes  :  and,  thirdly,  by  the 
returns  made  in  1801  by  the  different  schoolmasters,  in 
conformity  to  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  that  year. 
We  shall  therefore  insert  the  population  of  the  counties 
at  the  three  different  periods  above  mentioned,  with  a 
comparative  view  of  the  whole  kingdom  to  the  year  1811. 

Comparative  View  of  the  Population  of  Scotland,  in 


the  Years 

1755,  1790-8, 

and  1M)1. 

1755. 

1790-8. 

1801. 

1. 

Aberdeen  

122,921 

123,071 

2. 

76,101 

75,700 

3. 

75,544 

84,300 

4. 

Banff  

38,487 

35,807 

5. 

30,875 

30,206 

6. 

10,563 

11,791 

7. 

24,802 

22,009 

8. 

Clackmannan  

8,749 

10,858 

9. 

Cromarty  

5,284 

3,052 

10. 

Dumbarton  

18,408 

20,710 

11 

Dumfries  

53,729 

54,597 

12. 

122,655 

122,954 

13. 

26,080 

26,705 

14. 

Fife  

67,250 

93,743 

15. 

91,001 

99,127 

16. 

Haddington  

28,966 

29,986 

17. 

73,979 

74,292 

18. 

Kincardine  .... 

26,799 

26,349 

19. 

5,302 

6,725 

20. 

Kirkcudbright . . 

26,959 

29,211 

21. 

125,254 

147,796 

22. 

Linlithgow  . 

17,570 

17,844 

23. 

Nairn  ...  . 

6,054 

8,257 

24. 

Orkney  and  Shetland 

43,239 

46,824 

25. 

Peebles  

8,107 

8,717 

26. 

Perth  

133,274 

136,366 
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27. 

TipnfrfW              •                   0£  tiA  £ 

62,853 

78,056 

28. 

1?  im                                AO  a  no 

50,146 

53,525 

29. 

Ilnvruirofi                           *i1  0"7*> 

32,020 

33,712 

30. 

Selkirk  .....  4,368 

4,314 

5,070 

31. 

46,663 

50,825 

32. 

Sutherland                  °0  774 

23,117 

33. 

20,983 

22,916 

Total,  1,265,380 

1,527,892 

1,604,826 

Population  of  Scotland  in  1811 

1,865,000 

(1755  to  1790-8  

262,512 

Increase  from  <  1790-8  to  1801  

86,934 

(1801  to 

1811  

260,17J 

Total  increase  in  fifty-six 

609,620 

Military  Establishment.]  The  military  establishment 
of  Scotland  consists  of  a  lieutenant-general,  thiee  major- 
generals,  and  the  staff  of  North  Britain,  who  are  under 
the  command  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  Britain. 
There  are  four  forts,  which,  by  the  articles  of  Union,  are 
to  be  kept  constantly  in  repair,  viz.  Edinburgh,  Stirling, 
Dumbarton,  and  Blackness  ;  and  there  are  several  other 
forls  which  are  kept  in  repair,  rather  as  barracks  for  sol- 
diers, than  as  objects  of  military  strength.  These  are, 
Forts  George,  Augustus,  William,  and  Charlotte,  &c. 
By  a  late  act  of  parliament  the  military  establishment 
has  been  extended  to  Scotland ;  and,  in  this  respect, 
North  Britain  is  now  on  the  same  footing  with  the  sister- 
kingdom. 

Picturesque  Falls,  #c]  "The  Falls  or  Clyde," 
says  Mr.  Lockhart,  in  his  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland, 
u  principally  interest  the  stranger,  and  we  shall  begin 
with  the  uppermost  one,  although  to  come  at  it  we  are 
obliged  to  pass  the  second  fall,  or  Corra  linn  The  upper- 
most one  is  somewhat  above  two  miles  and  a  quarter 
from  Lanark,  and,  from  the  estate  in  which  it  is  situated, 
is  called  the  Bonniton  fall  or  linn.  From  Bonniton- 
House,  a  very  neat  and  elegant  modern  building,  you 
arrive  at  the  Jinn,  by  a  most  romantic  walk  along  the 
Clyde,  leaving  the  Pavilion  and  Corra-linn  on  your  right 
hand.  At  some  little  distance  from  the  fall,  the  walk, 
leading  to  a  rock  that  juts  out  and  overhangs  the  river, 
brings  you  all  at  once  within  sight  of  this  beautiful  sheet 
of  water ;  but  no  stranger  rests  satisfied  with  this  view  ; 
he  still  presses  onward  along  the  walk,  till,  from  the  rock 
immediately  above  the  linn,  he  sees  the  whole  body  of 
the  river  precipitate  itself  into  the  chasm  below.  The 
rock  over  which  it  falls  is  upwards  of  twelve  feet  of  per- 
pendicular height,  from  which  the  Clyde  makes  one  pre- 
cipitate leap  or  tumble  into  a  hollow  den ;  whence  some 
of  it  recoils  in  froth  and  smoking  mist.  Above,  the  river 
exhibits  a  broad,  expanded,  and  placid  appearance,  beau- 
tifully environed  with  plantations  of  forest-trees.  This 
appearance  is  suddenly  changed  at  the  fall  ;  and  below  it 
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the  river  is  narrow,  contracted,  and  angrily  boils  and 
thunders  among  rocks  and  precipices.  The  same  beau- 
tiful and  romantic  walk  conducts  you  back  again,  along 
the  precipice  that  overhangs  the  river,  both  sides  of  which 
are  environed  by  mural  rocks,  equidistant  and  regular, 
forming,  as  Mr.  Pennant  expresses  it,  *  a  stupendous  na- 
tural masonry/  from  whose  crevices,  choughs,  daws,  and 
other  wild-birds,  are  incessantly  springing.  You  descend 
along  the  river  for  about  half  a  mile,  till  you  arrive  at 
the  Corra-linn,  so  called  from  an  old  castle  and  estate 
upon  the  opposite  bank.  The  old  castle,  with  Corra- 
House,  and  the  rocky  and  woody  banks  of  the  Clyde, 
form  of  themselves  a  beautiful  coup  d'oeil ;  but  nothing 
can  equal  the  striking  and  stupendous  appearance  of  the 
fall  itself,  which,  when  viewed  from  any  of  the  seats 
placed  here  and  there  along  the  walks,  must  fill  every 
unaccustomed  beholder  with  astonishment.  The  tremen- 
dous rocks  around,  the  old  castle  upon  the  opposite  bank, 
a  corn-mill  on  the  rock  below,  the  furious  and  impatient 
stream  foaming  over  the  rock,  the  horrid  chasm  and 
abyss  underneath  your  feet,  heightened  by  the  hollow 
murmur  of  the  water,  and  the  screams  of  wild-birds, 
form  at  once  a  spectacle  both  tremendous  and  pleasing. 
A  summer-house  or  pavilion  is  situated  over  a  high  rocky 
bank  that  overlooks  the  linn,  built  by  Sir  James  Carmi- 
chael,  of  Bonniton,  in  1708.  From  its  uppermost  room 
it  affords  a  very  striking  prospect  of  the  fall;  for,  all  at 
once,  on  throwing  your  eyes  towards  a  mirror,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room  from  the  fall,  you  see  the 
whole  tremendous  cataract  pouring,  as  it  were,  upon  your 
head.  The  Corra-linn,  by  measurement,  is  found  to  be 
eighty-four  feet  in  height.  The  river  does  not  rush  over 
in  one  uniform  sheet  like  the  Bonniton-linn,  but  in  three 
different,  though  almost  imperceptible  precipitate  leaps. 
On  the  southern  bank,  and  when  the  sun  shines,  a  rain- 
bow is  perpetually  seen  forming  itself  upon  the  mist  and 
fogs,  arising  from  the  violent  dashing  of  the  waters. 

"  The  next  curiosity,  on  descending  the  Clyde,  that 
attracts  the  stranger,  is  New  Lanark,  or  the  cotton-mills. 
The  situation  of  this  village  is  at  the  western  extremity  of 
the  Bonnitfcn-ground,  in  a  low  den,  and  within  view  of 
another  beautiful  and  romantic  fall,  called  Dundaff-linn, 
signifying,  in  Gaelic,  Black-castle  leap;  and,  no  doubt, 
formerly  some  fortress  has  been  situated  hereabouts,  al- 
though no  traces  now  remain,  excepting  in  tradition, 
which  still  points  out  a- rock  called  Wallace's  chair,  where 
the  patriot  is  said  to  have  concealed  himself  from  the 
English.  This  fall  is  about  three  or  four  feet  high,  and 
trouts  have  been  observed  to  spring  up  and  gain  the  top 
of  it  with  ease.  This  fall,  the  village,  four  lofty  cotton- 
mills,  and  their  busy  inhabitants,  together  with  the  wild 
and  woody  scenery  around,  must  attract  the  notice  of 
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every  stranger.  Below  these  are  the  romantic  rocks  and 
woods  of  Braxfield,  the  seat  of  the  late  Lord  Justice- 
Clerk,  who,  influenced  by  the  good  of  his  country,  very 
frankly  feued  the  site  of  the  village  and  cotton-mills  to 
the  late  Mr.  David  Dale,  at  a  very  moderate  feu-duty. 

"The  next  fall  of  consequence  is  the  Stonebyres-linn, 
situated  about  two  miles  below  the  Corra-linn.  It  is  so 
called  from  the  neighbouring  estate  of  Stonebyres,  be- 
longing to  Daniel  Vere,  Esq.;  but  the  grounds  adjacent 
to  the  fall,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  have  lately  been 
feued  or  purchased  by  Mr.  Dale.  This  cataract,  which 
is  about  eighty  feet  in  height,  is  the  tie  plus  ultra  of  the 
salmon,  as  none  can  possibly  get  above  it,  although  their 
endeavours,  in  the  spawning-season,  are  incessant  and 
amusing.  It  is  equally  romantic  with  the  others;  and, 
like  the  Corra-linn,  has  three  distinct,  but  almost  preci- 
pitate, falls.  Wild  rugged  rocks  are  equally  visible  here, 
and  they  are  equally  fringed  with  wood  ;  the  trees,  how- 
ever, are  by  no  means  so  tall  and  stately,  being  composed 
of  coppice-wood.  Salmon,  pars  (samlets),  horse-muscle, 
or  the  pearl-oyster,  though  numerous  below,  are  never 
seen  above  this  fall.  The  next  piece  of  natural  curiosity 
is  Cart-lane  Craigs,  upon  the  river  Mouss,  which  enters 
Clyde  about  a  mile  below  the  town  of  Lanark.  This  is 
a  curious  and  romantic  den,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
length,  bounded  on  either  side  by  a  reef  of  lofty,  preci- 
pitous, and  rugged  rocks,  which  are  fringed  with  coppice- 
wood  and  thriving  plantations  on  the  south.  The  rocky 
bank,  on  the  north  side,  is  about  four  hundred  feet  in 
height,  and  is  not  much  lower  upon  the  south  side.  Both 
banks  are  finely  varied  with  the  different  appearances  of 
rock,  wood,  and  precipice.  At  the  bottom  runs  the 
river  Mouss,  which  scarcely  leaves  room  for  the  lonely 
traveller  to  traverse  the  den :  however,  here  the  celebrated 
botanist,  Mr.  Lightfoot,  clambered  in  search  of  plants, 
and  discovered  some  rare  and  uncommon  ones,  as  may 
be  seen  in  his  1  Flora  Scotica.'  At  every  reach  of  the 
Mouss,  of  which  there  are  many,  the  scenery  varies,  and 
wherever  you  find  a  prominent  rock  upon  the  one  side, 
you  are  sure  to  meet  with  a  regular  recess  on  the  other. 
Caverns  in  the  rock  are  here  and  there  observable,  but 
none  of  them  worthy  of  any  particular  description.  One, 
still  called  Wallace's  Cove,  tradition  tells  us,  was  the 
hiding-hole  of  that  patriot.  Another,  equally  trifling,  but 
which  bears  evident  marks  of  the  chisel,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  abode  of  a  hermit  in  former  times,  but  must 
have  been  a  miserable  habitation,  hardly  affording  room 
to  lie  down  in.  Considerable  veins  of  the  spatum  pon- 
derosum  run  through  these  rocks ;  but  no  other  mineral 
has  hitherto  been  traced  in  this  dreary  den  of  foxes,  bad- 
gers, and  wild-birds.  It  is  somewhat  singular  how  the 
Mouss,  instead  of  following  its  direct  course,  by  Ba- 
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ronald-House,  where  the  ground  is  lower  and  unob- 
structed by  rocks,  should  have  penetrated  the  lull  of 
Cartlane,  and  formed  a  bed  through  solid  rock.  It  seems 
presumable  that  this  vast  chasm  has  originally  been 
formed  by  some  earthquake,  which,  rending  the  rocks, 
allowed  the  water  to  pass  that  way." 

Falls  of  Dovan. — The  river  Dovan,  which  takes 
its  rise  in  the  parish  of  Alva,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ochil 
Hills,  forms,  in  its  course,  some  striking  and  romantic 
waterfalls  and  cascades,  known  by  the  names  of  the 
Devil's  Mill,  the  Rumbling  Bridge,  and  the  Caldron 
Linn.  Dr.  Garnett,  who  visited  these  falls  in  17.08, 
thus  describes  them:  "At  the  distance  of  about  six 
miles  from  Kinross,  we  left  the  road,  in  order  to  see 
some  waterfalls  on  the  river  Dovan.  The  first  we 
visited  is  what  is  not  improperly  called  the  Caldron 
Linn,  about  eight  miles  from  Kinross.  Here  the  Dovan, 
which  we  saw  murmuring  along  its  pebbly  bed,  sud- 
denly enters  a  deep  linn  or  gully,  and,  there  finding 
itself  confined,  by  its  continual  effort  against  the  sides, 
has  worked  out  a  cavity  resembling  a  large  caldron,  in 
which  the  water  has  so  much  the  appearance  of  boil- 
ing, that  it  is  difficult  to  divest  one's  self  of  the  idea 
that  it  is  really  in  a  state  of  violent  ebullition.  From 
the  caldron,  through  a  hole  below  the  surface,  the 
water  slowly  finds  its  way  under  the  rock  into  a  cir- 
cular cavity,  in  which  it  is  carried  round  and  round, 
though  with  much  less  violent  agitation  :  this  second 
caldron  is  always  covered  with  a  foam  or  froth.  From 
this  boiler  the  water  runs  in  the  same  manner  by  an 
opening  in  the  rock  below  its  surface  into  another, 
which  is  larger  than  either  of  them,  the  diameter  of  it 
being  twenty-two  feet.  The  water  in  this  cavity  is  not 
agitated  like  the  others,  but  calm  and  placid.  From 
this  cavern  the  water  rushes  perpendicularly  over  a 
rock  into  a  deep  and  romantic  glen,  forming  a  fine  cas- 
cade, particularly  when  viewed  from  the  bottom  of  the 
glen,  to  which  there  is  access  by  a  zigzag  path.  This 
cascade  is  forty-four  feet  in  height,  and  the  rocks  which 
compose  the  linn  are  about  twice  as  high  ;  so  that  it 
appears  as  if  the  water  had  worn  its  way  from  the  top 
to  its  present  situation,  which  most  probably  has  been 
the  case.  It  falls  in  one  unbroken  sheet,  without  touch- 
ing the  rock,  and  the  whiteness  of  the  dashing  water 
is  finely  opposed  to  the  almost  black  colour  of  the 
rocks,  which  are  formed  of  coarse-grained  basaltes. 
While  we  were  contemplating  this  beautiful  scene,  the 
sun  happened  to  shine  upon  it,  and  the  spray,  which 
arises  from  it  to  a  considerable  height,  by  refracting 
the  rays  of  light,  exhibited  the  appearance  of  a  lumi- 
nous vapour,  in  which  the  different  prismatic  colours 
were  easily  discernible.  Leaving  the  Caldron-linn,  we 
walked  about  a  mile,  or  rather  more,  up  the  banks  of 
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the  Dovan,  and  came  to  another  linn  or  ravine,  over 
which  an  arch  is  thrown.  The  rocks  on  each  side  ap- 
proach so  near,  that  an  arch  of  twenty-two  feet  span  is 
sufficient  to  form  a  communication  between  the  different 
banks  of  the  river;  but  the  depth  from  the  bridge  to 
the  water  is  no  less  than  eighty-six  feel,  and  the  want 
of  a  parapet  prevents  even  the  steadiest  head  from 
looking  down  this  frightful  chasm  without  a  degree  of 
terror.  The  water,  both  above  and  below  the  bridge, 
rushing  from  rock  to  rock,  and  forming  a  number  of 
little  falls,  produces  a  constant  rumbling  kind  of  noise, 
which  is  much  increased  when  the  water  is  swollen  by 
rains:  on  this  account  the  common  people  call  it  the 
Runiblinrg  Bridge.  When  this  bridge  is  viewed  from 
the  river  below,  it  is  a  very  sublime  object.  The  sides 
of  the  chasm  are  formed  by  bold  irregular  rocks,  con- 
sisting of  a  kind  of  pudding-stone,  which  are,  in  many 
places,  finely  covered  with  brushwood:  above  the 
bridge,  the  water  is  seen  running  along,  in  some  places 
concealed  from  the  eye  by  the  jutting  rocks  and  fo- 
liage, and  in  others  appearing  again.  In  short,  the 
whole  forms  a  very  romantic  scene.  About  two  hun- 
dred yards  above  the  Rambling-bridge',  we  came  to 
another  fall,  though  but  a  small  one,  with  a  kind  of 
caldron,  in  which  the  water  has  the  appearance  of 
boiling.  In  this  cavity  the  water  is  continually  tossed 
about  with  «reat  violence,  constantly  dashing  against 
the  sides  of  the  rock:  this  produces  a  noise  somewhat 
similar  to  that  made  by  a  mill,  and,  on  this  account,  ft 
is  called  by  the  common  people  the  Devil's  Mill,  be- 
cause it  pays  no  regard  to  Sunday,  but  works  every 
day  alike." 

Falls  of  Fyers. — Dr.  Garnett,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  preceding-  description  of  the  falls  of 
the  Dovan,  describes  the  falls  of  Fyers  or  Foyers  with 
equal  accuracy  and  elegance.  "  Having  left  our 
horses,"  says  he,  "  at  General's  Hut,  we  were  con- 
ducted by  our  landlord  to  the  falls.  We  first  visited 
the  upper  one,  which  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  house,  and  nearly  half  a  mile  above  the  lower  fall. 
Llere  the  river,  being-  confined  on  each  side  by  steep 
rocks,  precipitates  itself  with  great  velocity,  forming 
a  very  fine  cataract.  A  little  below  the  fall,  a  bridge 
has  been  thrown  over  by  the  proprietor,  from  which 
the  fall  is  seen  ;  but,  in  order  to  obtain  a  proper  view 
of  it,  we,  with  some  difficulty,  scrambled  down  the 
steep  banks  to  the  rocks  below,  from  whence  we  be- 
held this  romantic  scene  in  perfection.  The  bridge 
and  rocks  formed  a  fine  frame  or  fore-ground,  behind 
which,  at  the  distance  of  perhaps  twenty  yards,  ap- 
peared the  first  part  of  the  fall  :  the  second  and  most 
important  break  was  a  few  yards  nearer,  and  the 
lowest  almost  under  the  arch.    Our  guide  was  pre- 
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sent  when  very  accurate  measurements  were  taken  of 
these  falls.  The  following  particulars  are  therefore  put 
down  from  his  information  : 

Feet. 

From  the  arch  of  the  bridge  to  the  surface  of  the 

water,  after  the  lowest  part  of  the  fall  —  200 

Height  of  the  fall   70 

The  bridge  was  built  about  twelve  years  ago;  before 
which  time,  the  only  passage  over  this  torrent  was  a 
rude  alpine  bridge,  consisting  of  some  sticks  thrown 
over  the  rocks,  and  covered  with  turf.  It  was  crossed 
by  the  peasantry  on  foot,  but  must  certainly  have  turned 
giddy  the  steadiest  head,  unaccustomed  to  such  scenes. 
About  three  years  before  the  present  bridge  was  built, 
a  neighbouring  farmer,  on  his  way  home  from  Inverness, 
had  called  at  the  General's  Hut  to  shelter  himself  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  storm,  and  drive  out  the  invading 
cold  by  reinforcing  the  garrison  in  the  stomach.  Here 
he  met  with  some  old  acquaintance,  with  whom  he  con- 
versed of  former  times,  without  observing  the  fre- 
quency of  the  circulating  glass.  The  snow  continued 
to  fall  in  thick  flakes,  and  they  were  sitting  by  a  com- 
fortable fire :  At  last,  when  the  fumes  of  the  whisky 
had  taken  possession  of  his  brain,  and  raised  his  spirits 
to  no  ordinary  pitch,  he  determined  to  go  home.  W  hen 
he  came  to  this  place,  having  been  accustomed  to  cross 
the  bridge  on  foot,  he  habitually  took  this  road,  and 
forced  his  horse  over  it.  Next  morning  he  had  some 
faint  recollection  of  the  circumstance,  though  the  seem- 
ing impossibility  of  the  thing  made  him  suspect  that  it 
was  a  dream;  but,  as  the  ground  was  covered  with 
snow,  it  was  very  easy  to  convince  himself:  he  accord- 
ingly went,  and  when  he  perceived  the  tracks  of  his 
horse's  feet  along  the  bridge,  he  fell  ill,  and  died  shortly 
afterwards.  In  our  way  to  the  lower  fall,  our  guide 
shewed  a  cave  of  considerable  size,  near  the  river, 
where  the  freebooters  used  to  shelter  themselves  in 
turbulent  times.  There  was  a  way  of  escape  towards 
the  water,  should  the  main  entry  be  discovered.  Our 
next  object  was  the  lower  fall.  When  we  came  to  the 
two  rude  pillars  before  mentioned,  we  left  the  road, 
and  went  down  the  side  of  the  hill.  The  descent  to 
the  point  of  view  is  difficult,  but  we  were  amply  repaid 
for  our  trouble.     The  following  particulars  are  put 


down  from  the  information  of  our  guide : 

Feet. 

From  the  top  of  the  rocks  to  the  surface  of  the 

water    470 

Height  of  the  fall,  in  one  continued  stream   207 

From  the  surface  of  the  smooth  water  above,  to 
the  beginning  of  the  uninterrupted  fall ......  5 

So  that  the  height  of  the  fall  may  properly  be 
called    212 
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Down  this  precipice  the  river  rushes  with  a  noise  like 
thunder  into  the  abyss  below,  forming  an  unbroken 
stream  as  white  as  snow.  From  the  violent  agitation 
arises  a  spray,  which  envelopes  the  spectator,  and 
spreads  to  a  considerable  distance.  The  following 
beautiful  description  of  this  fall  was  written  by  Burns, 
as  he  was  standing  by  it: 

"  Among  the  heathy  hills  and  ragged  woods, 
The  roaring  Fyers  pours  his  mossy  floods, 
Till  full  he  dashes  on  the  rocky  mounds, 
Where,  thro'  a  shapeless  beach,  his  stream  resounds, 
As  high  in  air  the  bursting  torrents  flow, 
As  deep  recoiling  surges  foam  below, 
Prone  down  the  rock  the  whitening  sheet  descends. 
And  viewless  echo's  ear,  astonish'd  rends. 
Dim-seen,  through  rising  mists  and  careless  show'rs, 
The  hoary  cavern,  wide  surrounding,  low'rs. 
Still  thro'  the  gap  the  struggling  river  toils, 
And  still,  below,  the  horrid  caldron  boils." 

This  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  highest  falls  in  the 
world,  and  the  quantity  of  water  is  sufficient  to  give  it 
consequence.  The  scene  is  awful  and  grand,  and  1 
suppose  that  any  person  who  has  once  beheld  it  will 
readily  agree,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  travel  from  Fort 
William  to  this  place  merely  to  see  the  fall.  Though 
an  immense  body  of  water  falls  down  the  celebrated 
cascade  of  Niagara,  in  North-America,  yet  its  height  is 
not  much  more  than  half  the  height  of  this,  being  only 
one  hundred  and  forty  feet." 

Inhabitants,  Manners,  and  Customs.']  The  natives  of 
Scotland  are  generally  distinguished  by  high  cheek- 
bones, and  characteristic  features  :  they  are  lean,  but 
clean-limbed,  and  can  endure  incredible  fatigue.  Their 
adventurous  spirit  was  chiefly  owinp;  to  their  laws  of 
succession,  which  invested  the  elder  brother,  as  head 
of  the  family,  with  the  inheritance,  and  left  but  a  very 
scanty  portion  for  the  other  sons.  This  obliged  the 
latter  to  seek  their  fortunes  abroad,  though  no  people 
have  more  affection  for  their  native  soil  than  the  Scotch 
have  in  general.  It  is  true,  disparity  of  fortune  among 
the  sons  of  one  family  prevails  in  England  likewise; 
but  the  resources  which  younger  brothers  have  in  Eng- 
land are  numerous,  compared  to  those  of  a  country  so 
narrow,  and  so  little  improved,  either  by  commerce  or 
agriculture,  as  Scotland  was  formerly. 

The  peasantry  have  their  peculiarities;  but  no  people 
can  form  their  tempers  better  to  their  stations.  They 
are  taught  from  infancy  to  bridle  their  passions,  to  be- 
have submissively  to  their  superiors,  and  to  live  within 
the  bounds  of  the  most  rigid  economy.  Hence  they 
save  their  money  and  their  constitutions ;  and  few  in- 
stances of  murder,  perjury,  or  other  atrocious  vices, 
occur  in  Scotland.  They  seldom  enter  singly  upon 
any  daring  enterprise ;  but,  when  they  act  in  concert, 
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the  secrecy,  sagacity,  and  resolution,  with  which  they 
carry  on  any  desperate  undertaking,  is  not  to  be  pa- 
ralleled ;  and  their  fidelity  to  each  other,  under  the 
strongest  temptations  arising  from  their  poverty,  is  still 
more  extraordinary. 

They  affect  a  remarkable  fondness  for  the  memory 
and  language  of  their  ancestors ;  but  this  attachment 
is  never  carried  into  any  thing  that  is  indecent  or  dis- 
gusting, though  they  retain  it  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home. 

In  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  the  superior  classes  rival 
the  English  ;  several  national  dishes,  formerly  served 
up  at  the  best  tables,  and  originating  from  the  French 
cooking,  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  being  now  vulgar  or 
neglected,  such  as  the  haggis,  or  hachis;  cock-a-leekie, 
or  a  capon  boiled  down  with  leeks;  crapped  heads,  or 
haddocks  stewed,  the  heads  being  stuffed  with  a  kind 
of  forced-meat  balls,  &c.  The  chief  diet  of  the  lower 
classes  is  parich,  or  thick  poltage,  formed  with  oatmeal 
and  water,  and  eaten  with  milk,  ale,  or  butter;  in  a 
hard  lumpy  form  it  is  called  brose.  With  this  the  la- 
bourer is  generally  contented,  twice  or  thrice  in  the 
day,  with  a  small  portion  of  meat  for  Sunday. 

The  sobriety  of  the  lower  classes  is,  in  general,  ex- 
emplary ;  and  the  Scottish  manufacturer  or  labourer, 
instead  of  wasting  his  weekly  gains  at  an  ale-house,  is 
ambitious  to  appear  with  his  family  in  decent  apparel 
on  the  sabbath  and  other  holydays.  This  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  striking  characteristic  of  the  Scottish  pea- 
santry, who  prefer  the  lasting  decencies  of  life  to  mo- 
mentary gratifications.  To  this  praise  may  be  added 
that  of  intelligence,  arising  from  the  diffusion  of  edu- 
cation, which  is  such,  that  even  the  miners  in  the 
south,  possess  a  circulating  library. 

"  The  lower  people  in  Scotland,"  says  a  respectable 
w  riter,  "  are  not  so  much  accustomed  as  the  Eng  lish 
are  to  clubs,  dinners,  and  other  convivial  entertainments; 
but,  when  they  partake  of  them,  for  that  very  reason, 
they  seem  to  enjoy  them  more  completely.  One  insti- 
tution there  is,  at  once  social  and  charitable,  and  that 
is,  the  contributions  raised  for  celebrating  the  weddings 
of  people  of  an  inferior  rank.  Those  festivals  partake 
of  the  ancient  Saturnalia;  but  though  the  company 
consists  promiscuously  of  the  high  and  low,  the  enter- 
tainment is  as  decent  as  it  is  jovial.  Each  guest  pays 
according  to  his  inclination  or  ability,  but  seldom  under 
a  shilling  a-head,  for  which  they  have  a  wedding-din- 
ner and  dancing.  When  the  parties  happen  to  be  ser- 
vants in  respectable  families,  the  contributions  are  so 
liberal,  that  they  often  establish  the  young  couple  in 
the  world. 

"  The  common  people  of  Scotland  retain  the  solemn 
manner  of  their  ancestors  at  burials.    When  a  relation 
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dies  in  a  little  town,  the  parish-beadle  is  sent  round 
with  a  passing-bell ;  he  stops  at  certain  places,  and, 
with  a  slow  melancholy  tone,  announces  the  name  of 
the  party  deceased,  and  the  time  of  his  interment,  to 
which  he  invites  all  his  fellow-countrymen.  At  the 
hour  appointed,  if  the  deceased  were  beloved,  vast 
numbers  attend.  The  procession  is  sometimes  preceded 
by  the  magistrates  and  their  officers,  as  the  deceased  is 
carried  in  a  coffin,  covered  by  a  velvet-pall,  with  chair 
poles,  to  the  grave,  w  here  it  is  interred,  without  any 
prayers,  or  address  to  the  people;  or  farther  ceremony, 
than  the  nearest  relation  thanking  the  company  for  their 
attendance.  The  funerals  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
are  performed  in  much  the  same  manner  as  in  England, 
but  without  any  funeral-service. 

"Dramatic  entertainments  are  much  encouraged  in 
Scotland  ;  and  dancing  is  a  favourite  amusement.  But 
the  Scotch  have  two  diversions  almost  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. One  of  these  is  the  golff,  w  hich  requires  an 
equal  degree  of  art  and  strength :  it  is  played  by  a 
club  and  a  leathern  ball;  the  latter  is  smaller  and 
harder  than  a  cricket-ball ;  the  club  is  of  a  taper  con- 
struction, till  it  terminates  in  the  part  that  strikes  the 
ball,  which  is  loaded  with  lead,  and  faced  with  horn. 
An  expert  player  will  send  the  ball  an  amazing  dis- 
tance at  one  stroke;  each  party  follows  his  ball  upon 
an  open  heath,  and  he  who  strikes  it  in  fewest  strokes 
into  a  hole  wins  the  game. 

"The  diversion  of  hurling,  which  is  also  peculiar  to 
the  Scotch,  is  performed  upon  the  ice,  with  large 
smooth  stones,  of  considerable  weight,  which  they 
propel  from  a  common  stand  to  a  mark  at  a  certain 
distance  ;  and  whoever  is  nearest  the  mark  is  the  vic- 
tor. These  two  may  be  called  the  standing  winter  and 
summer  diversions  in  Scotland.  The  natives  are,  also, 
expert  at  most  of  the  other  diversions  common  in  Eng- 
land." 

The  following  account  of  manners,  &c.  in  Edinburgh, 
is  extracted  from  a  work  of  great  respectability: 

"  In  a  capital  like  Edinburgh,  which  is  making  rapid 
improvement,  and  in  a  country  where  trade,  agricul- 
ture, and  commerce,  are  so  much  on  the  increase,  the 
manners  of  the  people  cannot  be  stationary,  nor  their 
style  of  living  long  the  same.  The  higher  ranks  spend, 
now  and  then,  a  portion  of  their  time  in  London,  and 
fall  into  the  fashions  of  that  metropolis.  As  the  infe- 
rior ranks  always  copy  the  manners  of  their  superiors, 
these  are  gradually  communicated  from  one  circle  to 
another,  till  a  change  is  produced  in  the  whole  com- 
munity ;  wealth  affording  the  means,  luxury  creeps  in 
apace.  We  shall  contrast  our  account  of  the  present 
manners,  with  that  given  by  an  Englishman  who  visited 
Edinburgh  in  1598,  as  quoted  by  Mr  Arnot.    "  My- 
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self,"  says  he,  "  was  at  a  knight's  house,  who  had  many 
servants  to  attend  him,  that  brought  in  his  meat,  with 
their  heads  covered  with  blue  caps,  the  table  being 
more  than  half  furnished  with  great  platters  of  por- 
ridge, each  having  a  little  piece  of  sodden  meat;  and, 
when  the  table  was  served,  the  servants  sat  down  with 
us  ;  but  the  upper  mess,  instead  of  porridge,  had  a 
pullet,  with  some  prunes  in  the  broth :  and  1  observed 
no  art  of  cookery,  or  furniture  of  household-stuff,  but 
rather  rude  neglect  of  both,  though  myself  and  my 
companions,  sent  from  the  governor  of  Berwick,  about 
bordering  affairs,  were  entertained  after  their  best 
manner.  The  Scots,  living  then  in  factions,  used  to 
keep  many  followers,  and  so  consumed  their  revenue 
of  victuals,  living  in  some  want  of  money.  They  vul 
garly  eat  hearth-cakes  of  oats,  but  in  cities  have  also 
wheaten  bread,  which,  for  the  most  part,  was  bought 
by  courtiers,  gentlemen,  and  the  best  sort  of  citizens. 
They  drink  pure  wines,  not  with  sugar  as  the  English; 
yet,  at  feasts,  they  put  comfits  in  the  wines,  after  the 
French  manner;  but  they  had  not  our  vintners'  fraud 
to  mix  their  wines.  I  did  never  see  nor  hear  that  they 
have  any  public  inns  with  signs  hanging  out ;  but  the 
better  sorts  of  citizens  brew  ale,  their  usual  drink, 
(which  will  distemper  a  stranger's  body)  ;  and  the  same 
citizens  will  entertain  passengers  upon  acquaintance  or 
entreaty.  Their  bedsteads  were  then  like  cupboards 
in  the  wall,  with  doors  to  be  opened  and  shut  at  plea- 
sure, so  as  we  climbed  up  to  our  beds.  They  used 
but  one  sheet,  open  at  the  sides  and  top,  but  close  at 
the  feet,  and  so  doubled.  When  passengers  go  to  bed, 
their  custom  was  to  present  them  with  a  sleeping  cup 
of  wine  at  parting.  The  country  people  and  merchants 
used  to  drink  largely;  the  gentlemen  somewhat  more 
sparingly ;  yet,  the  courtiers,  by  night-meetings,  and 
entertaining  any  stranger,  used  to  drink  healths  not 
without  excess;  and,  to  speak  truth  without  offence, 
the  excess  of  drinking  was  then  far  greater  in  general 
among  the  Scots  than  the  English.  Myself  being  at 
the  court,  invited  by  some  gentlemen  to  supper,  and 
being  forewarned  to  fear  this  excess,  would  not  pro- 
mise to  sup  with  tbem,  but  upon  condition  that  my  in- 
viter  would  be  my  protection  from  large  drinking, 
which  I  was  many  times  forced  to  invoke,  being  cour- 
teously entertained,  and  much  provoked  to  carousinw; 
and  so,  for  that  time,  avoided  any  great  intemperance. 
Remembering  this,  and  having  since  observed,  in  my 
conversation  at  the  English  court,  with  the  Scots  of  the 
better  sort,  that  they  spend  great  part  of  the  night  in 
drinking  not  only  wine,  but  even  beer;  as  myself  can- 
not accuse  them  of  any  great  intemperance,  so  I  cannot 
altogether  free  them  from  the  imputation  of  excess, 
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wherewith  the  popular  voice  chargeth  them.  The  bus 
bandmen  in  Scotland,  the  servants,  and  almost  all  the 
country,  did  wear  coarse  cloth,  made  at  home,  of  gray 
or  sky-colour,  and  flat  blue  caps,  very  broad.  The 
merchants  in  cities  were  attired  in  English  or  French 
cloth,  of  pale  colour,  or  mingled  black  and  blue.  The 
gentlemen  did  wear  English  cloth  or  silk,  or  light  stuffs, 
little  or  nothing  adorned  with  silk  lace,  much  less  with 
lace  of  silver  or  gold ;  and  all  followed  at  this  time  the 
French  fashion,  especially  in  court.  Gentlewomen, 
married,  did  wear  close  upper-bodies,  after  the  German 
manner,  with  large  whalebone  sleeves  after  the  French 
manner,  short  cloaks  like  the  Germans,  French  hoods, 
and  large  falling  bands  about  their  necks.  The  un- 
married, of  all  sorts,  did  go  bare-headed,  and  wear 
short  cloaks,  with  most  close  linen  sleeves  on  their 
arms,  like  the  virgins  of  Germany.  The  inferior  sort 
of  citizens'  wives,  and  the  women  of  the  country,  did 
wear  cloaks  made  of  a  coarse  stuff,  of  two  or  three  co- 
lours, in  checker-work,  vulgarly  called  yladden.  To 
conclude,  in  general,  they  would  not,  at  this  time,  be 
attired  after  the  English  fashion  in  any  sort ;  but  the 
men,  especially  at  court,  follow  the  French  fashion ; 
and  the  women,  both  in  court  and  city,  as  well  in  cloaks 
as  naked  heads,  and  close  sleeves  on  the  arms,  and  all 
other  garments,  follow  the  fashion  of  the  women  in 
Germany." 

About  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  the  generality  of  the 
people  of  Edinburgh  were  in  use  to  dine  at  two  o'clock. 
Shopkeepers  were  wont  to  lock  their  shops  at  one  for 
dinner,  and  open  them  again  at  two  o'clock;  business 
was  attended  to  by  all  ranks  after  dinner.  A  simple 
dinner,  consisting  of  one  or  two  plain  dishes,  was  the 
usual  fare ;  wine  was  seldom  or  never  seen  at  the  tables 
of  the  middle  ranks.  The  intercourse  of  the  sexes 
was  kept  up  chiefly  at  tea-visits,  at  five  o'clock.  The 
people  of  Edinburgh  were  exemplary  for  their  regular 
attendance  at  church.  Public  places  were  little  fre- 
quented :  excepting  at  the  theatre,  the  middling  ranks 
seldom  appeared  at  any  public  amusements.  Families 
had,  in  general,  only  one  or  two  maid-servants ;  a 
livery-servant  was,  it  is  believed,  unknown  in  the  mid- 
dling station.  The  wages  of  a  maid-servant,  in  gene- 
ral, was  from  three  to  four  pounds  a-year;  they  dressed 
in  red  cloaks  or  tartan  plaids,  and  seldom  wore  shoes 
but  on  Sundays.  The  taverns  and  lodging-houses  were 
poor  and  dirty;  there  was  no  such  place  as  a  hotel. 
At  this  period,  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  were 
greatly  incommoded  for  lodging;  and  people  of  rank 
and  fashion  were  obliged  to  submit  to  small,  dull,  and 
unhealthy  habitations.  As  a  proof  of  this,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  mention,  that,  even  so  late  as  the  year 
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1783,  the  house  which,  in  17G3,  the  then  Lord  Justice- 
Clerk  inhabited,  was  possessed  by  a  French  teacher ; 
the  Lord  President  Craigie's  house  by  a  rouping-wife 
(saleswoman  of  old  furniture)  ;  and  Lord  Drummore's 
house  was  left  by  a  chairman  for  want  of  accommoda- 
tion. Of  late,  the  change  is  also,  in  every  other  re- 
spect, remarkable.  The  tables  of  the  middling'  ranks 
not  only  exhibit  varieties  of  dishes,  but  wines  are  al- 
most universally  drunk;  and  where  a  party  go  to  dine, 
there  they  also  spend  the  afternoon.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  that  the  ladies  are  so  much  neglected  in 
these  parties,  the  gentlemen,  in  general,  preferring  the 
bottle  to  the  drawing-room.  That  softness  and  ele- 
gance of  manners,  which  can  only  be  acquired  in  the 
company  of  the  ladies,  is  much  on  the  decline.  The 
hour  of  dinner  is  now  four,  and  often  five  o'clock,  and 
business  is  but  seldom  attended  to  in  the  evening. 
Sunday  is  now  the  principal  day  for  seeing  company ; 
of  course  the  churches  are  but  badly  attended.  The 
dress  of  the  people  of  fashion  was  formerly  costly  and 
elegant  ;  it  was  accounted  absolutely  necessary  |o  be  in 
dress  at  a  public  place.  This  part  of  ceremony  is  much 
given  up,  and  people  go  to  assemblies,  plays,  and  con- 
certs, much  in  the  same  way  as  they  go  to  dinner.  Hos- 
pitality is  a  leading  feature  of  the  inhabitants.  There 
were  very  few  instances  (if  any)  of  a  citizen  of  Edin- 
burgh keeping  his  carriage  thirty  years  since;  now 
there  are  many.  The  lodgings,  particularly  of  the 
New  Town,  and  other  newly-erected  buildings,  are 
elegant  and  healthy.  In  general,  furniture  is  to  be 
seen  corresponding  to  the  houses.  The  wages  of  ser- 
vants of  every  description  have  been  nearly  doubled 
within  these  thirty  years;  and,  at  present,  in  their 
dress,  they  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  their 
masters. 

"The  Highlanders,  or,  as  they  are  generally  termed 
by  their  ancient  authors,  the  Caledonians,  were  always 
a  brave,  warlike,  and  hardy  race  of  people,  and,  in  the 
remotest  times,  seem  to  have  possessed  a  degree  of  re- 
finement in  sentiments  and  manners,  then  unknown  to 
the  surrounding  nations.  This  appears  not  only  from 
their  own  traditions  and  poems,  but  also  from  the  testi- 
mony of  many  ancient  authors.  This  civilization  was 
probably  owing  to  the  religious  order  of  the  Bards  or 
Druids,  of  the  temples  of  which  order  there  are  re- 
mains in  every  part  of  the  district.  Before  the  reign  of 
Fingal,  one  of  their  kings,  who  lived  about  the  middle 
of  the  second  century,  the  inhabitants  seem  to  have 
lived  chiefly  in  a  hunting  state,  and  in  a  state  of  war- 
fare with  the  surrounding  powers,  particularly  with  the 
kings  of  Lochlin,  (supposed  Denmark,)  and  of  Inistore, 
(supposed  Orkney,)  the  petty  kings  of  Ireland,  and  the 
Roman  invaders,  especially  under  Caracalla,  who  is 


styled  by  Ossian  "  the  son  of  the  king  of  the  world." 
After  the  reign  of  Fingal,  they  turned  their  attentioti 
to  the  pastoral  life,  as  affording  a  less  precarious  sub- 
sistence ;  but,  till  of  late,  neither  in  the  practice  of  hus- 
bandry, nor  in  the  management  of  cattle,  had  they 
made  great  improvement.  About  this  period,  also,  ex- 
isted the  Picts,  a  nation  who  inhabited  the  eastern  and 
southern  parts  of  Scotland.  They  were  named  Picts, 
either  from  their  custom  of  painting  their  bodies,  or  as 
a  term  of  reproach  applied  to  them  by  their  Celtic 
neighbours,  for  their  predatory  incursions,  Pictich,  in 
the  Gaelic,  signifying  pilferers  or  plunderers.  This 
nation  had  always  a  king  of  their  own,  and  the  seat  of 
the  government  was  successively  at  Beregonium,  Aber- 
nethy,  Dunkeld,  Forte viot,  and  Inverness.  In  845, 
however,  Kenneth  II.  having  conquered  the  Pictish 
kingdom>  deprived  it  of  its  independence  and  of  its 
government.  The  event  proved  unfortunate  for  the 
virtues  of  the  Highlanders,  which,  from  this  period, 
began  to  decline.  The  country,  DO  longer  awed  by  the 
presence  of  the  sovereign,  fell  into  anarchy;  the  chief- 
tains extended  their  authority,  began  to  form  factions, 
and  to  foment  divisions  and  hostile  feuds  between  con- 
tending clans;  and  the  laws  were  either  too  feeble  to 
bind  them,  or  they  were  too  remote  from  the  seat  of 
government  to  be  restrained  from  their  excesses  with- 
out a  strong  military  power.  Hence  sprung  those  evils 
which  long  disgraced  the  country,  and  disturbed  the 
peace  of  its  inhabitants.  Robbery  or  plunder,  provided 
it  was  practised  on  another  clan,  was  countenanced, 
and  the  robber  protected:  the  reprisals  of  the  other 
clan  increased  the  feud,  and  the  quarrel  was  often 
handed  from  one  generation  to  another,  through  many 
ages.  Thus  the  genius  of  the  people  was  greatly  al- 
tered ;  and,  instead  of  the  heroes  of  Ossian,  celebrated 
for  their  exalted  virtues,  a  lawless  banditti  made  their 
appearance,  divested  of  honour,  of  every  characteristic 
of  their  ancestors,  except  the  feudal  attachment  and 
clanship,  which  gave  so  much  scope  and  power  to  their 
predatory  incursions.  But,  since  the  abolition  of  the 
feudal  system,  and  the  regular  establishment  of  the 
laws,  by  which  safety  and  property  is  secured  to  the 
vassal,  the  genius  of  the  people  begins  to  shine  forth 
in  its  genuine  colours,  decorated  with  the  lustre  of 
their  aucient  virtues.  Justice,  hospitality,  generosity, 
benevolence,  and  friendship,  are  no  where  more  culti- 
vated than  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  Cale- 
donians have  always  been  addicted  to  poetry  and  mu- 
sic; and  the  poems  of  Ossian,  if  authentic,  are  a  strong 
proof  of  their  proficiency  in  the  poetical  art.  Even  at 
this  day,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  they  labour 
under,  the  most  illiterate  of  either  sex  frequently  dis- 
cover a  genius  for  poetry,  which  often  breaks  forth  in 
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the  most  natural  and  simple  strains,  when  love,  grief, 
joy,  or  any  other  subject  of  song1,  demands  it.  When 
their  work  is  over,  and  when  the  weather  does  not 
permit  the  usual  labours  of  the  field,  especially  in  the 
long  winter-nights,  they  devote  a  portion  of  their  time 
to  the  tale  and  the  song1.  The  former  of  these  compo- 
sitions is  of  the  romance  kind,  composed  by  the  bards 
of  ancient  times,  and  banded  down  by  tradition.  Of 
old,  it  was  the  office  of  the  bards  to  sing-  to  the  harp 
the  tales  of  their  own  composition,  and  every  chieftain 
retained  one  of  these  in  his  family.  Since  the  extinc- 
tion of  that  order,  the  Gaelic  poems  and  tales  are  in  a 
great  measure  lost  or  adulterated.  The  genius  and 
character  of  the  Gaelic  poetry  is  well  known:  tender, 
beautiful,  sublime,  and  wild,  as  the  scenes  which  it 
celebrated. 

"  The  language  of  the  Highlanders  is  still  the 
Gaelic,  which  has  been  secured  to  them  by  their 
mountains  and  almost  impregnable  fastnesses,  amidst 
the  revolutions  which  have  agitated  the  rest  of  the 
island,  and  produced  the  mixed  and  varied  language 
of  the  low  country.  To  a  stranger,  the  Gaelic  is  harsh 
and  disagreeable,  from  its  numerous  quiescent  conso- 
nants, and  the  guttural  pronunciation;  but,  when  tho- 
roughly understood,  it  is  found  to  be  highly  expres- 
sive, containing  a  great  variety  of  inflexions;  to  be 
harmonious,  and,  though  strong  and  masculine,  yet 
well  suited  to  tender  expressions.  In  the  more  an- 
cient times,  the  harp  was  the  chief  instrument  of  mu- 
sic; its  simplicity  suited  the  mildness  of  their  manners; 
and  its  wild  notes  were  well  adapted  to  the  poetical 
effusions  of  the  bards.  In  a  later  period,  when  the 
quarrels  of  the  chieftains  embroiled  them  in  a  state  of 
almost  constant  warfare,  the  harp  yielded  to  the  bag- 
pipe, an  instrument  of  the  most  warlike  kind,  which 
still  continues  to  be  used.  The  dress  of  the  High- 
landers is  different  from  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
country,  bearing  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
ancient  Romans,  and  is  undoubtedly  more  picturesque 
and  beautiful  than  the  formal,  stiff",  close,  habit  of  the 
English,  and  the  Europeans  in  general.  It  consists  of 
a  short  jacket  or  coat,  of  tartan  or  woollen  cloth, 
woven  in  squares  of  various  colours,  in  which  red, 
green,  and  blue,  are  the  chief.  The  feil-beg  or  kilt 
is  a  short  petticoat  of  the  same  stuff,  reaching  to  the 
knee;  and  the  hose  or  short  stockings  are  wove  in 
diamond  figures  of  red  and  white,  and  tied  under  the 
knee  with  carters.  They  have  generally  a  pouch,  made 
of  the  skin  of  a  deer,  fox,  or  other  animal,  hanging 
before,  to  keep  their  tobacco  and  money,  and  this  part 
of  their  dress  is  often  ornamented  with  silver  buttons 
and  tassels.  Their  plaid  is  also  of  tartan,  consisting  of 
Jwelve  or  thirteen  yards  of  cloth,  wrapt  round  them  in 
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the  most  graceful  manner,  fastened  round  the  middle 
by  a  belt,  falling  to  the  knees  behind,  and  fastened 
by  a  broach  or  silver  pin  to  the  top  of  the  left  shoulder. 
This  was  often  their  only  covering,  both  within  doors, 
and  when  obliged  to  repose  in  the  fields.  The  truis 
or  trews,  which  are  a  sort  of  tartan  pantaloons,  were 
worn  by  the  gentry,  instead  of  the  hilt.  They  gene- 
rally affected  to  have  their  dress  of  the  colour  of  the 
heath  on  which  they  reposed,  probably  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  security  in  the  time  of  war,  or  that  they  may 
not  be  discovered  while  they  lie  in  the  heaths  waiting 
for  their  game.  Their  ancient  arms  were  the  broad 
sword  and  target,  Lochaber  axes,  (now  only  used  by 
the  town-guard  of  Edinburgh,)  and  a  dirk,  (short  dag- 
ger,) to  which,  before  the  act  of  parliament  for  disarm- 
ing the  Highlanders,  in  1748,  the  pistol  stuck  in  the 
girdle  had  been  added. 

"  The  amusements  of  the  Highlanders  are  of  a 
manly  nature,  every  game  being  gained  by  feats  of 
dexterity  or  strength.  They  have  many  superstitions, 
which,  however,  are  fast  wearing  away  with  their  an- 
cient manners. 

"  In  many  places  the  funeral-dances  are  kept  up,  and 
certain  festivals  are  regularly  kept.  The  cottages  are 
generally  miserable  habitations.  They  are  built  of 
round  stones,  cemented  with  alternate  layers  of  turf, 
thatched  with  sods,  and  often  with  heath  :  these  are 
sometimes,  but  not  always,  divided  by  a  wicker  parti- 
tion into  two  apartments,  in  the  smallest  of  which  the 
cattle  and  poultry  lodge,  and  the  other  serves  as  the 
sitting  and  sleeping-room  of  the  whole  family.  In  the 
middle  of  this  room  is  a  fire,  over  which  is  suspended 
a  hook,  to  sustain  the  pot  for  cooking  their  victuals. 
There  is  generally  a  hole  in  the  roof  to  let  out  the 
smoke;  but,  as  this  is  not  directly  over  the  fire,  on  ac- 
count of  the  rain,  very  little  of  the  smoke  finds  its  way 
to  that  aperture,  but  spreads  through  the  whole  hut  to 
the  door.  'At  home,'  says  Buchannan,  *  they  lie  on 
the  ground,  having  under  them  fern  or  heath,  (covered 
(with  a  sheet  or  blanket,)  the  latter  laid  with  the  roots 
undermost,  so  that  it  is  almost  equal  to  feathers  for 
softness,  but  far  more  healthful.  They  affect  this  hard 
way  of  sleeping;  and  if,  at  any  time,  they  come  into 
other  places  of  the  country  where  there  is  better  ac- 
commodation, they  pull  the  coverings  off"  their  beds, 
and  lie  down  upon  them  wrapped  in  their  plaids,  lest 
they  should  be  spoiled  by  this  barbarous  effeminacy, 
as  they  call  it.'  Their  food  is  as  simple  as  their  man- 
ners, being  chiefly  oat-meal,  milk,  &c.  with  a  sheep,  or 
a  quantity  of  beef,  for  a  mart  at  Christmas,  which  the 
poorest  cottager  always  endeavours  to  procure.  Before 
the  introduction  of  sheep-farming,  the  inhabitants  were 
at  no  loss  for  employment;  but  that  practice,  which 
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converted  many  small  farms  into  one  extensive  sheep- 
walk,  threw  many  families  out  of  their  usual  line  of 
life,  and  forced  them  to  emigrate.  Many  thousands, 
in  consequence,  departed  from  their  native  homes,  and, 
disposing  of  their  all  to  procure  a  passage  to  America, 
left  their  country  never  to  return.  Those  who  remain, 
have  of  late  years  begun  to  apply  themselves  to  learn- 
ing, agriculture,  and  especially  to  commerce,  for  which 
their  country,  indented  with  arms  of  the  sea  and  navi- 
gable lakes  and  rivers,  is  peculiarly  favourable.  Cattle 
is  the  staple  commodity  of  the  country;  but  it  pro- 
duces grain  sufficient  for  the  inhabitants,  even  allow- 
ing for  the  immense  quantity  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  whisky,  of  which  spirit  they  are  rather  too  fond  ; 
perhaps  it  may,  in  some  measure,  be  necessary  to  coun- 
teract the  bad  effects  of  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  a  low 
and  poor  diet.  The  general  character  of  the  High- 
landers is  excellent :  they  are  quick  and  penetrating, 
anxious  after  knowledge,  and  exceedingly  docile;  they 
are  active,  persevering,  industrious,  and  economical; 
remarkably  hold  and  adventurous;  and  are  esteemed 
the  best  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  British  army  and 
navy.  They  are  generally  of  the  middle  size,  mus- 
cular, and  well  made.  Their  countenance  is  open,  and, 
if  the  science  of  physiognomy  may  be  trusted,  the  vir- 
tues of  their  life  are  well  delineated  in  their  face.  To 
this  general  character  there  are,  no  doubt,  numerous 
exceptions;  and  many  are  to  be  found  in  the  High- 
lands without  a  single  lineament  of  the  picture  we 
have  drawn.  The  Highlanders  are  only  beginning  to 
avail  themselves  of  their  mines,  their  woods,  their  wool, 
and  their  fisheries;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose, that,  by  continuing  their  exertions,  with  due  en- 
couragement from  government,  the  Highlands  will 
soon  become  one  of  the  most  valuable  districts  of  the 
British  isles. 

"  Throughout  the  whole  Highlands  there  arc  various 
songs  sung  by  the  women  to  suitable  airs,  or  played  on 
musical  instruments,  not  only  on  occasions  of  merri- 
ment and  diversion,  but  also  during  almost  every  kind 
of  work  which  employs  more  than  one  person,  such  as 
milking  cows,  watching  the  folds,  fulling  cf  cloth, 
grinding  of  corn  with  the  hand-mill,  hay-making,  and 
reaping  of  corn.  These  songs  and  tunes  re-animate 
for  a  time  the  drooping  labourer,  and  make  him  work 
with  redoubled  ardour.  In  travelling  through  the 
Highlands  in  the  season  of  autumn,  the  sounds  of  little 
bands  of  music  on  every  side,  joined  to  a  most  romantic 
scenery,  has  a  very  pleasing  effect  on  the  mind  of  a 
stranger.  The  favourite  instrument  of  the  Scotch  mu- 
sicians is  the  bagpipe,  introduced  into  Scotland,  at  a 
very  early  period,  by  the  Norwegians.  The  large  bag- 
pipe is  the  instrument  of  the  Highlanders  for  war,  for 


marriage,  for  funeral-processions,  and  other  great  oc- 
casions. A  certain  species  of  this  wind-music  rouses 
the  native  Highlander  in  the  same  way  that  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet  does  the  war-horse,  and  even  produces 
effects  little  less  marvellous  than  those  recorded  of  the 
ancient  music.  At  the  battle  of  Quebec,  in  April,  1760, 
while  the  British  troops  were  retreating  in  great  con- 
fusion, the  general  complained  to  a  field-officer  of 
Fraser's  regiment,  of  the  bad  behaviour  of  his  corps : 
'Sir,'  answered  he  with  warmth,  '  you  did  wrong  in 
forbidding  the  pipes  to  play  this  morning;  nothing  en- 
courages Highlanders  so  much  in  a  day  of  action.  Nay, 
even  now  they  would  be  of  use.'  1  Let  them  blow, 
then,'  replied  the  genera!,  *  if  it  will  bring  back  the 
men.'  The  pipes  were  ordered  to  play  a  favourite  mar- 
tial air,  and  the  Highlanders,  the  moment  they  heard 
the  music,  returned  and  formed  with  alacrity  in  the 
rear." 

Of  the  various  anecdotes  which  serve  to  illustrate  the 
personal  courage  of  the  Highland  soldiers,  the  follow- 
ing are  related  in  our  "History  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, and  the  Wars  produced  by  that  memorable 
event." 

"The  intelligence  of  Buonaparte's  movements  reach- 
ed Brussels  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  June,  1815, 
at  which  time  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  most  of 
his  officers  were  at  a  ball  given  by  the  Duchess  of 
Richmond,  Orders  were  immediately  issued  that  the 
garrison  of  Brussels  should  move  out  to  meet  the  ene- 
my ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  cavalry,  artillery,  and 
guards,  who  were  stationed  at  Enghien,  were  directed 
to  move  in  the  same  direction.  Among  the  Jirst  to 
muster  in  Brussels  were  the  forty-second  and  ninety- 
second  Highland  regiments,  which  had  become  great 
favourites  in  that  city.  They  were  so  domesticated  in 
the  houses  where  they  were  quartered,  that  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing  to  see  a  Highland  soldier  taking  care 
of  the  children,  or  keeping  the  shop,  of  his  host.  They 
thus  gained  on  the  affections  of  the  honest  Flemings, 
who  had  been  60  little  accustomed  to  experience  such 
mildness  and  good  behaviour  in  soldiers,  that  they 
could  not  believe  they  would  be  a  match  for  the  fero- 
cious troops  of  Buonaparte  ;  and  tbey  grieved  to  think 
that  men  to  whom  they  had  become  so  attached  should 
be  exposed  to  the  almost  certain  destruction  to  which 
they  were  marching.  The  Highlanders,  however,  soon 
proved  that,  if  they  were  gentle  as  Iambs  in  their  quar- 
ters, they  were  fierce  and  unconquerable  as  lions  in 
the  field.  They  assembled  with  the  utmost  alacrity  to 
the  well-known  martial  air,  4  Come  to  me,  and  I  will 
give  you  flesh,' — an  invitation  to  the  wolf  and  to  the 
raven,  for  which  they  were  going  to  prepare  an  ample 
feast. 
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"  In  the  battle  of  Quatre  Bras,  a  major  of  the  forty-se- 
cond Highland  regiment  choosing  to  fight  on  foot,  in  front 
of  his  troops,  had  given  his  horse  into  the  care  of  a  little 
drummer-boy.  After  an  obstinate  conflict  with  the  French 
lancers  aTid  cuirassiers,  and,  after  being  repeatedly  wounded, 
he  fell,  from  loss  of  blood,  near  a  private  named  Donald 
M'Intosh,  who  received  a  mortal  wound  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. The  drummer-lad  had  left  the  horse  to  assist  Donald, 
and  a  French  lancer  immediately  seized  the  animal  as  a 
fair  prize.  The  dying  Highlander,  perceiving  this  move- 
ment, exclaimed,  in  his  national  brogue,  *  Hoot,  mon,  ye 
manna  tak  that  beast :  it  belangs  to  our  captain  here.'  The 
lancer,  however,  seized  the  reins,  upon  which  Donald 
loaded  his  musket,  and  shot  him  dead, — and  then  fell  back 
and  expired. 

"An  officer  of  the  cuirassiers,  at  this  time,  rode  up  to 
the  major,  and,  on  perceiving  him  to  be  alive,  stooped 
from  his  horse  to  despatch  him  with  his  sabre  :  the  major, 
however,  resolutely  seized  him  by  the  leg,  and,  after  a 
short  struggle,  dragged  him  from  the  saddle.  Another' 
lancer  now  galloped  up,  and  endeavoured  to  relieve  his 
officer  by  spearing  the  major.  The  latter,  however,  by 
a  sudden  jerk,  placed  the  Frenchman  before  him,  so  that 
he  received  the  fatal  thrust  below  his  cuirass,  and  in  this 
state  remained  lying  upon  his  enemy,  for  nearly  ten  mi- 
nutes, with  his  sabre  in  his  hand.  At  length  he  raised 
himself  with  difficulty,  staggered  a  few  paces,  and  then 
fell  dead  on  the  field. 

14  A  private  of  the  forty-second  regiment  now  came  up, 
and  asked  his  major  what  assistance  lie  could  render  him. 
'  None,'  .he  replied,  '  but  that  of  loading  your  piece 
and  despatching  me.'  '  But,'  said  the  private,  '  your  eye 
appears  lively,  and,  if  you  could  be  removed  to  the 
ninety-second,  who  are  fighting  at  a  short  distance,  I 
think  you  might  yet  recover.'  This  proposal  was  agreed 
to,  and  the  major  was  carried  to  the  ninety-second,  where 
his  intimate  friend,  Colonel  Cameron,  immediately  ordered 
him  every  assistance.  While  the  men  were  placing  him 
in  a  blanket,  to  carry  him  to  the  rear,  the  colonel  exclaimed, 
*God  bless  you;  I  must  be  off: — the  devils  (the  French 
lancers)  are  at  us  again,  and  I  must  oppose  them  in  per- 
son.' He  did  so,  and  soon  received  a  wound,  which 
stretched  him  lifeless  on  the  bed  of  honour. 

"  The  reader  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  the  Highland 
major  recovered,  and  is  still  alive,  bearing  the  marks  of 
sixteen  severe  wounds  received  in  this  memorable  battle, 
besides  a  serious  wound  previously  received  at  the  siege 
of  Badajoz." 

History.]  Scotland  appears,  from  the  concurrent  testi- 
monies of  the  best  authors,  to  have  been  formerly  inhabited 
by  different  people.  The  Caledonians  were  probably  the 
first  inhabitants ;  the  Picts  undoubtedly  were  the  Britons 
who  were  forced  northwards  by  the  Belgic  Gauls,  about 
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eighty  years  before  the  descent  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  who, 
fettling  in  Scotland,  were  joined  by  great  numbers  of 
their  countrymen  that  were  driven  northwards  by  the  Ro 
mans.  The  Scots  most  probably  were  a  nation  of  adven- 
turers from  the  ancient  Scythians,  who  had  served  in  the 
armies  on  the  continent,  and,  after  subjugating  the  other 
inhabitants,  gave  their  own  name  to  the  country.  The 
tract  lying  southward  of  the  Forth  appears  to  have  been 
inhabited  by  the  Saxons  and  by  the  Britons,  who  formed 
the  kingdom  of  Alcuith,  the  capital  of  which  was  Dum- 
barton :  but  these  people  in  process  of  time  were  subdued 
by  the  Scots. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Caledonians,  the  ancient 
Celtic  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  were  attacked  by  any  of 
the  Roman  generals  before  Agricola,  in  the  year  79-  The 
name  of  the  prince  he  fought  with  was  Galdus,  whom 
Tacitus  calls  Galgacus;  and  the  history  of  that  war  is  not 
only  transmitted  with  great  precision,  but  corroborated  by 
the  remains  of  the  Roman  encampments  and  forts,  raised 
by  Agricola  in  his  march  toward  Dunkeld,  the  capital  of 
the  Caledonians.  The  noble  stand  made  by  Galdus  against 
that  general  does  honour  to  the  valour  of  both  people; 
and  the  sentiments  of  the  Caledonian,  concerning  the  free- 
dom and  independency  of  his  country,  appear  to  have 
warmed  the  noble  historian  with  the  same  generous  passion. 
Tacitus,  however,  evidently  thought  it  for  the  honour  of 
Agricola  to  conceal  some  part  of  this  war;  for  though  he 
makes  his  countrymen  victorious,  yet  they  appear  to  have 
returned  southward  to  the  province  of  the  Horesti,  the 
present  county  of  Fife,  without  improving  their  advan- 
tage. 

Galdus,  according  to  the  Scotch  historians,  was  the 
twenty-first  king  in  a  lineal  descent  from  Fergus  I.,  the 
founder  of  their  monarchy  ;  and  though  this  genealogy  has 
been  disputed,  yet  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  from  the 
Roman  histories,  than  that  the  Caledonians,  or  Scots, 
were  governed  by  a  succession  of  brave  and  wise  princes, 
during  the  abode  of  the  Romans  in  Britain.  Their  gal- 
lant resistance  compelled  Agricola  himself,  and,  after 
him,  the  Emperors  Adrian  and  Severus,  to  build  two  pre- 
tentures,  or  walls,  one  between  the  Friths  of  Clyde  and 
Forth,  and  the  other  between  the  Solway-Frith  and  Tin- 
mouth,  to  defend  the  Romans  from  the  Caledonians  and 
Scots ; — a  circumstance  which  evinces  that  the  independ- 
ence of  the  latter  was  never  annihilated. 

About  the  year  201,  Christianity  was  introduced  into 
Scotland  by  Donald  I.  The  Picts  had  at  this  time  gained 
a  footing  in  Scotland ;  and,  being  often  defeated  by  the 
ancient  inhabitants,  they  joined  the  Romans  against  the 
Scots  and  Caledonians,  who  were  of  the  same  origin,  and 
considered  themselves  as  one  people  ;  so  that  the  Scottish 
monarchy  suffered  a  temporary  eclipse  ;  but  it  broke  out 
with  augmented  lustre  under  Fergus  II.,  who  recovered 
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his  crown  ;  and  his  successors  gave  many  severe  overthrows 
lo  the  Romans  and  Britons. 

On  the  departure  of  the  Romans  from  Britain  in  448, 
the  Scots  were  a  powerful  nation,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Picts,  invaded  the  Britons;  and,  having  forced 
the  Roman  walls,  drove  them  to  the  very  sea,  so  that  the 
Britons  applied  to  the  Romans  for  relief;  and  in  the  letter 
which  they  expressively  called  their  groans,  they  state  that 
they  had  no  alternative,  but  that  of  being  swallowed  up  by 
the  sea,  or  perishing  by  the  swords  of  the  barbarians;  for 
so  all  nations  were  called  who  were  not  Romans,  or  under 
the  Roman  protection. 

Dongard  was  at  this  time  king  of  Scotland  :  and  it  ap- 
pears, from  the  oldest  histories,  that  the  succession  to  the 
crown  of  Scotland  continued  in  the  family  of  Fergus,  but 
generally  descended  collaterally  ;  till  the  inconveniences 
of  that  mode  of  succession  were  so  sensibly  felt,  that  it 
gradually  fell  into  disuse,  and  was  at  last  settled  iu  the 
descending  line. 

About  the  year  7{V),  the  Scots  were  governed  by  Achaius, 
a  prince  so  highly  respected,  that  his  friendship  was  courted 
by  Charlemagne,  and  a  league,  offensive  and  defensive, 
was  concluded  between  them.  The  Ficts  still  remained 
in  Scotland,  as  a  separate  nation,  and  were  powerful 
enough  to  make  war  upon  the  Scots,  till  about  the  rear 
843,  when  Kenneth  Mac  Alphin,  king  of  Scotland,  finally 
subdued  them,  and  obliged  them  to  incorporate  themselves 
with  their  conquerors,  by  assuming  their  name,  and  adopt- 
ing their  laws.  The  successors  of  Kenneth  Mac  Alphin 
maintained  almost  perpetual  wars  with  the  Saxons  on  the 
south,  and  the  Danes  and  other  barbarous  nations  towaids 
the  east ;  who,  being  masters  of  the  sea,  harassed  the 
Scots  by  powerful  invasions.  The  latter,  however,  were 
more  fortunate  than  the  English  :  for  while  the  Danes  were 
erecting  a  monarchy  m  England,  they  were  everywhere 
(iefeated  in  Scotland,  and  eventually  driven  out  of  tlie  king- 
dom. The  Saxon  and  Danish  monarchs  who  then  gov<  rued 
England  were  not  more  successful  against  the  Scots,  who 
maintained  their  independence,  not  only  against  foreigners, 
but  against  their  own  kings,  when  they  thought  it  endan- 
gered. The  feudal  law  was  introduced  among  them  by 
Malcolm  IE 

Malcolm  III.,  surnamed  Canmnre,  from  two  Gaelic 
nords,  which  signify  a  /urge  head,  was  the  eighty-sixth 
king  of  Scotland  from  Fergus  E,  the  founder  of  the 
monarchy;  the  forty-seventh  from  its  restorer,  Fergus  II., 
and  the  twenty-second  from  Kenneth  III.,  who  subjugated 
the  kingdom  of  the  Picts.  He  was  a  wise  and  magnani- 
mous prince,  and  in  no  respect  inferior  to  his  cotemporary, 
the  Norman  conqueror,  with  whom  he  was  often  at  war. 
He  married  Margaret,  daughter  to  Edward,  surnamed  the 
Outlaw,  son  to  Edmund  Ironside,  king  of  England.  By 
the  death  of  her  brother,  Edgar  Alheliug;  the  Saxonright 
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to  the  crown  of  England  devolved  upon  the  posterity  of 
that  princess,  who  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  worthiest 
women  of  the  age;  and  her  daughter,  Maud,  or  Matilda, 
was  accordingly  married  to  Henry  I.  of  England.  Mal- 
colm, after  a  glorious  reign,  was  killed,  with  his  son,  at 
the  siege  of  Alnwick. 

Malcolm  III.  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Donald  VII., 
and  he  was  dethroned  by  Duncan  II.,  whose  legitimacy 
was  disputed.  Edgar,  the  son  of  Malcolm  HI.,  who 
was  a  wise  and  valiant  prince,  next  assumed  the  reins  of 
government;  he  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  I.,  and, 
upon  his  decease,  David  I.  ascended  the  throne. 

David  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  princes 
of  his  age,  whether  he  be  considered  as  a  man,  a  w  arrior, 
or  a  legislator.  The  noble  actions  he  performed  in  the 
service  of  his  niece,  the  Empress  Maud,  in  her  competi- 
tion with  King  Stephen  for  the  English  crown,  give  us  the 
highest  idea  of  his  virtues,  as  they  could  be  the  result 
only  of  duty  and  principle.  To  him  Henry  II.,  the  great- 
est prince  of  his  age,  owed  his  crown;  and  Ins  possessions 
in  England,  joined  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  raised  the 
power  of  David  nearly  to  an  equality  with  that  of  Eng- 
land. His  actions  and  adventures,  and  the  resources  he 
always  found  in  his  own  courage,  prove  him  to  have  been 
a  hero  of  the  first  rank  ;  and  the  laws  which  he  drew  up 
reflect  immortal  honour  on  his  memory.  They  are  said  to 
have  been  compiled  under  his  inspection  by  learned  men, 
whom  he  assembled  from  all  parts  of  Europe  in  his  mag- 
nificent abbey  of  Melross.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
grandson,  Malcolm  IV,  and  he  by  William,  surnamed, 
from  his  valour,  The  Lion.  William's  son,  Alexander  II., 
was  succeeded,  in  1249,  by  Alexander  HI.,  who  was  a 
good  king.  He  married,  first,  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Henry  HI.  of  England,  by  whom  he  had  Alexander,  the 
piince  who  married  the  Earl  of  Flanders's  daughter; 
David,  and  Margaret,  who  married  Hangowan,  or,  as 
some  call  him,  Erec,  son  of  Magnus  IV.,  king  of  Nor- 
wav,  who  bore  him  a  daughter  named  Margaret,  com- 
monly called  the  Maid  of  Norway;  in  whom  King  Wil- 
liam's whole  posterity  failed ;  and  the  crown  of  Scotland 
returned  to  the  descendants  of  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon, 
brother  to  King  Malcolm  IV.  and  King  William. 

L'pon  the  demise  of  Alexander  III.,  John  Baliol,  who 
was  great-grandson  to  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  by  his 
eldest  daughter  Margaret,  and  Robert  Bruce,  grandson  to 
the  same  Earl  of  Huntingdon  by  his  youngest  daughter, 
Isabel,  became  competitors  for  the  crown  of  Scotland. 
The  laws  of  succession,  w  hich  w  ere  not  so  well  established 
in  Europe  as  they  are  at  present,  rendered  the  case  very 
difficult.  Both  parties  were  almost  equally  matched  m 
interest;  but,  after  a  confused  interregnum  of  some  years, 
the  nobility  agreed  in  referring  the  decision  to  Edward  I. 
of  England,  the  most  politic  and  ambitious  prince  of  bis 
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age.  He  accepted  the  office  of  arbiter;  but  having  long 
had  an  eye  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  he  revived  some  ob- 
solete claims  of  its  dependency  upon  that  of  England  ; 
and,  finding  that  Baliol  was  disposed  to  hold  it  by  that 
disgraceful  tenure,  Edward  awarded  it  to  him  ;  but  after- 
wards dethroned  him,  and  treated  him  as  a  slave. 

After  this,  Edward  used  many  endeavours  to  annex  the 
Scottish  crown  to  his  own,  and  for  a  short  time  made 
himself  master  of  Scotland  ;  but  the  Scots  were  ready  to 
revolt  against  him  on  every  favourable  opportunity.  Those 
of  them  who  were  so  zealously  attached  to  the  indepen- 
dency of  their  country  as  to  be  resolved  to  hazard  every 
thing  for  it,  were  indeed  but  few,  compared  with  those 
in  the  interest  of  Edward  and  Baliol,  which  was  the  same; 
and  for  some  time  they  were  obliged  to  temporise.  Ed- 
ward availed  himself  of  their  weakness  and  his  own  power. 
He  accepted  of  a  formal  surrender  of  the  crown  of  Ba- 
liol, to  whom  he  allowed  a  pension,  but  detained  him  in 
England,  and  sent  every  nobleman  in  Scotland,  whom  he 
in  the  least  suspected,  to  different  prisons  in  or  near  Lou- 
don. He  then  forced  the  Scots  to  sign  instruments  of 
their  subjection  to  him,  and  barbarously  carried  off  or  de- 
stroyed all  the  monuments  of  their  history,  and  the  evi- 
dences of  their  independency,  particularly  the  famous 
prophetic  stone,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

These  tyrannic  proceedings,  while  they  rendered  the 
Scots  sensible  of  their  subjugation,  rekindled  in  their 
breasts  the  flame  of  freedom  ;  and  Edward,  finding  their 
spirits  were  not  to  be  broken,  affected  to  treat  them  on  a 
footing  of  equality  with  his  own  subjects,  by  projecting  a 
union,  the  chief  articles  of  which  have  subsequently  taken 
place  between  the  two  kingdoms.  The  Scotch  patriots 
treated  this  project  with  disdain,  and  united  under  the 
brave  William  Wallace  to  expel  the  English.  In  executing 
this  scheme,  Wallace  performed  actions  that  entitled  him 
to  eternal  renown;  but  his  popularity  excited  apprehen- 
sions in  some  of  the  Scotch  nobility,  who  began  to  sus- 
pect Jiat  he  had  an  eye  upon  the  crown,  especially  after 
he  had  defeated  the  Eail  of  Surry,  Edward's  viceroy  of 
Scotland,  in  the  battle  of  Stirling,  and  had  reduced  the 
garrisons  of  Berwick  and  Roxburgh,  and  was  declared  by 
the  states  of  Scotland  their  protector.  Their  jealousy 
operated  so  far,  that  they  formed  violent  cabals  against  the 
brave  Wallace.  Edward,  upon  this,  once  more  invaded 
Scotland,  at  the  head  of  the  most  numerous  and  best- 
disciplined  army  England  had  ever  seen ;  for  it  consisted 
of  eighty  thousand  foot,  three  thousand  horsemen  com- 
pletely armed,  and  four  thousand  light-armed  ;  and  was 
attended  by  a  fleet  to  supply  it  with  provisions.  These, 
besides  the  troops  who  joined  him  in  Scotland,  formed 
an  irresistible  body;  Edward,  however,  was  obliged  to 
divide  it,  reserving  the  command  of  forty  thousand  of  his 
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best  troops  to  himself.  With  these  he  attacked  the  Scotch 
army  under  Wallace  at  Falkirk;  while  their  disputes  ran  so 
high,  that  the  brave  protector  was  deserted  by  dimming, 
the  most  powerful  nobleman  in  Scotland,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  best  division  of  his  countrymen.  Wallace,  whose 
troops  did  not  exceed  thirty  thousand,  being  thus  betrayed, 
was  defeated  with  immense  loss,  but  made  an  orderly  re- 
treat, during  which  he  found  means  to  have  a  conference 
with  Robert  Bruce,  and  to  convince  him  of  his  error  in 
joining  with  Edward.  Wallace  still  continued  in  arms, 
and  performed  many  gallant  actions  against  the  English : 
but  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Edward,  who  basely 
put  him  to  death  at  London,  as  a  traitor.  Edward  died 
as  he  was  preparing  to  renew  his  invasion  of  Scotland, 
with  a  still  more  desolating  spirit  of  ambition,  after  hav- 
ing destroyed  one  hundred  thousand  of  her  inhabitants. 

Bruce  died  soon  after  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  but  not 
before  he  had  inspired  his  son,  who  was  a  prisoner  at  large 
about  the  English  court,  with  the  resolution  of  vindicating 
his  own  rights,  and  the  independence  of  his  country.  Ac- 
cordingly he  escaped  from  London,  and  with  his  own  hand 
killed  Camming,  for  his  attachment  to  Edward;  and,  after 
collecting  a  few  patriots,  among  whom  were  his  own  four 
brothers,  he  assumed  the  crown,  but  was  defeated  by  the 
English  at  the  battle  of  Methven.  After  his  defeat,  he 
fled  with  one  or  two  friends  to  the  western  isles  of  Scot- 
land, where  his  fatigues  and  sufferings  were  only  exceeded 
by  the  courage  with  which  he  and  his  few  friends  bore 
them.  Though  his  wife  and  daughters  were  sent  prisoners 
to  England,  where  the  best  of  his  friends,  and  two  of  his 
brothers,  were  put  to  death,  yet  such  was  his  persevering 
spirit,  that  he  recovered  all  Scotland,  excepting  the  castle 
of  Stirling,  and  improved  every  advantage  that  was  given 
him  by  the  dissipated  conduct  of  Edward  II.,  who  raised 
an  army  more  numerous  and  better  appointed  than  that  of 
his  father,  to  make  a  total  conquest  of  Scotland.  It  is 
s;ud,  that  it  consisted  of  one  hundred  thousand  men, 
though  this  is  supposed  to  bean  exaggerated  computation; 
however,  it  is  admitted,  that  the  army  of  Bruce  did  not 
exceed  thirty  thousand  ;  but  all  of  them  veterans,  who  had 
been  bred  up  in  a  detestation  of  tyranny. 

Edward,  who  was  not  deficient  in  point  of  courage,  led 
his  army  towards  Stirling,  then  besieged  by  Bruce,  who 
had  judiciously  chosen  a  camp  near  Bannockburn.  The 
principal  officers  under  Edward  were,  the  Earls  of  Glou- 
cester, Hereford,  Pembroke,  and  Sir  Giles  Argenton. 
Those  under  Bruce  were  his  own  brother,  Sir  Edward, 
who,  next  to  himself,  was  reckoned  to  be  the  best  knight 
in  Scotland  ;  his  nephew,  Randolph,  Earl  of  Murray  ;  and 
the  young  Lord  Walter,  high-steward  of  Scotland.  P.d- 
ward's  attack  of  the  Scotch  army  was  exceedingly  furious, 
and  required  all  the  courage  and  firmness  of  Bruce  and 
his  friends  to  resist  it;  which  they  did  so  effectually,  that 
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they  gained  one  of  the  most  complete  victories  that  is  re- 
corded in  history.  The  great  loss  of  the  English  fell  upon 
the  bravest  part  of  their  troops,  who  were  led  on  by  Ed- 
ward IB  person  against  Bruce  himself.  The  Scottish 
writers  make  the  loss  of  the  English  to  amount  to  fifty 
thousand  men.  There  certainly  never  was  a  more  total 
defeat,  though  the  conquerors  lost  about  four  thousand. 
The  flower  of  the  English  nobility  were  either  killed  or 
taken  prisoners.  Their  camp,  which  was  immensely  rich, 
and  calculated  rather  for  the  purpose  of  a  triumph  than  a 
campaign,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots ;  and  Edward 
himself,  with  a  few  followers,  were  pursued  by  Douglas 
to  the  gates  of  Berwick,  whence  he  escaped  in  a  fishing- 
boat.    This  memorable  battle  happened  in  the  year  1314. 

The  remainder  of  Robert's  reign  was  a  series  of  bril- 
liant successes;  and  so  well  did  his  nobility  understand 
the  principles  of  liberty,  that,  in  a  letter  which  they  sent 
to  the  pope,  they  acknowledged  that  they  had  set  aside 
Baliol  for  debasing  the  crown,  by  holding  it  of  England  ; 
and  that  they  w  ould  do  the  same  by  Robert,  if  he  should 
make  a  similar  attempt.  Robert,  having  thus  delivered 
Scotland,  sent  his  brother  Edward  to  Ireland,  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  with  which  he  conquered  the  greatest  part  of 
that  kingdom ;  but,  by  exposing  himself  too  much,  he  was 
killed.  Robert,  before  his  death,  made  an  advantageous 
peace  with  England,  and  died  in  1328,  with  the  character 
of  being  the  greatest  hero  of  the  age. 

David  II.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Robert  Bruce,  was 
a  virtuous  prince;  but  his  abilities,  both  in  war  and  peace, 
were  eclipsed  by  Edward  III.  of  England,  whose  sister  he 
married.  Edward,  who  was  as  anxious  as  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors to  effect  the  conquest  of  Scotland,  espoused 
the  cause  of  Baliol,  son  of  Baliol  the  original  competitor. 
His  progress  was  at  first  amazingly  rapid  ;  and  he  and 
Edward  defeated  the  royal  party  in  many  sanguinary  bat- 
tles;  but  Baliol  was  at  last  driven  out  of  his  usurped  king- 
dom by  the  Scotch  patriots.  David  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  taken  prisoner  by  the  English  at  the  battle  of  Dur- 
ham; and,  after  remaining  above  eleven  years  in  captivity, 
paid  one  hundred  thousand  marks  for  his  ransom,  and 
died  without  issue  in  the  year  1371- 

The  crown  of  Scotland  now  devolved  to  the  family  of 
Stuart,  by  its  head  having  been  married  to  the  daughter 
of  Robert  I.  The  first  king  of  that  name  was  Robert  II., 
a  wise  and  brave  prince.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Robert  III.,  whose  age  and  infirmities  disqualified  him 
from  reigning ;  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  trust  the  govern- 
ment to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Albany,  an  ambitious 
prince,  who  seems  to  have  had  an  intention  to  procure  the 
crown  for  his  own  family,  Robert,  upon  this,  attempted 
to  send  his  second  son  to  France ;  but  he  was  ungenerously 
intercepted  by  Henry  IV.  of  England;  and,  after  suffer- 
ing a  long  captivity,  ht  procured  his  liberty  by  the  pay- 
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ment  of  an  exorbitant  ransom.  During  the  imprisonment 
of  James  in  England,  the  military  glory  of  the  Scots  was 
carried  to  its  greatest  height  in  France,  where  they  sup- 
ported that  tottering  monarchy  against  England,  and  their 
generals  obtained  some  of  the  first  titles  of  the  kingdom. 

James,  the  first  of  that  name,  upon  his  return  to  Scot- 
land, discovered  great  talents  for  government,  enacted 
many  wise  laws,  and  was  beloved  by  the  people.  He  had 
received  an  excellent  education  in  England  during  the 
reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  V.,  where  he  saw  the  feudal 
system  refined  frcm  many  of  the  imperfections  which  still 
adhered  to  it  in  his  own  kiugdom;  he  determined,  there- 
fore, to  abridge  the  overgrown  power  of  the  nobles,  and 
to  recover  such  lands  as  had  been  unjustly  wrested  from 
the  crown  during  his  minority  and  the  preceding  reigns. 
The  execution  of  these  designs,  however,  was  so  disagree- 
able to  some  of  the  nobles,  that  they  caused  him  to  be 
murdered  in  his  bed,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

A  long  minority  succeeded;  but  James  II.  would  pro- 
bably have  equalled  the  greatest  of  his  ancestors,  both  in 
warlike  and  civil  virtues,  had  he  not  been  suddenly  killed 
by  the  accidental  bursting  of  a  cannon,  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  age,  as  he  was  besieging  the  castle  of  Rox- 
burg,  which  was  defended  by  the  English. 

The  character  of  James  III.  is  stained  by  suspicion,  in- 
dolence, and  an  immoderate  attachment  to  women  ;  and  his 
turbulent  reign  was  closed  by  a  rebellion  of  his  subjects, 
in  which  he  was  slain  in  battle  in  1488,  aged  thirty-five. 

His  son,  James  IV.,  was  the  most  accomplished  prince 
of  the  age :  naturally  generous  and  brave,  he  loved  mag- 
nificence, delighted  in  war,  and  was  eager  to  obtain  fame. 
He  encouraged  and  protected  the  commerce  of  his  sub- 
jects, so  that  they  greatly  increased  in  riches ;  and  the 
court  of  James,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  Henry  VII.  of  England,  was  splendid  and  re- 
spectable. This  alliance,  however,  did  not  cure  him  of  his 
predilection  for  the  French,  in  whose  cause  he  rashly  en- 
tered, and  was  killed,  with  the  flower  of  his  nobility,  by 
the  English,  in  the  battle  of  Flodden,  anno  1513,  and  the 
fortieth  year  of  his  age. 

The  minority  of  his  son,  James  V.,  was  long  and  tur- 
bulent; and,  when  he  grew  up,  he  successively  married 
two  French  ladies  ;  the  first  being  daughter  to  the  King  of 
France,  and  the  latter  of  the  house  of  Guise.  He  insti- 
tuted the  court  of  session,  enacted  many  salutary  laws, 
and  greatly  promoted  the  trade  of  Scotland,  particularly 
the  working  of  the  mines.  At  this  time  the  balance  of 
power  was  so  equally  poised  between  the  contending 
princes  of  Europe,  that  James's  friendship  was  courted 
by  the  pope,  the  emperor,  the  king  of  France,  and  his 
uncle  Henry  VIII.  of  England;  from  all  of  whom  he  re- 
ceived magnificent  presents.  But  James  took  little  share 
in  foreign  affairs;  he  seemed  rather  to  imitate  his  prede- 
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cessors  in  their  attempts  to  humble  the  nobility  :  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  reformation  beginning  to  be  propagated 
in  Scotland,  he  permitted,  at  the  instigation  of  the  clergy, 
a  religious  persecution;  though  it  is  generally  believed, 
that,  had  he  lived  longer,  he  would  have  seized  all  the 
church-revenues,  in  imitation  of  Henry.  Having  slighted 
some  friendly  overtures  made  to  him  by  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, and  thereby  given  great  umbrage  to  that  prince,  a 
war  broke  out  between  them.  A  large  army,  under  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  entered  Scotland,  and 
ravaged  the  country  north  of  the  Tweed.  After  this  short 
expedition,  the  English  army  retired  to  Berwick.  Upon 
this  the  king  of  Scotland  sent  ten  thousand  men  to  the  wes- 
tern borders,  who  entered  England  at  Solway  Frith,  and 
he  himself  followed  at  a  small  distance  ready  to  join 
them.  But  he  soon  after  gave  great  offence  to  the  nobi- 
lity and  the  army,  by  imprudently  depriving  their  general, 
Lord  Maxwell,  of  his  commission,  and  conferring  the 
command  on  Oliver  Sinclair,  a  private  gentleman,  who 
was  his  favourite.  The  army  were  so  much  disgusted  with 
this  alteration,  that  they  were  ready  to  disband,  when  a 
small  body  of  English  cavalry  appeared,  not  exceeding 
five  hundred.  A  panic  seized  the  Scotch,  who  immedi- 
ately took  to  flight,  supposing  themselves  to  be  attacked  by 
the  whole  body  of  the  English  army.  The  English  horse, 
seeing  them  flee  with  such  precipitation,  closely  pursued 
them,  and  slew  great  numbers,  taking  seven  lords,  two 
hundred  gentlemen,  and  eight  hundred  soldiers,  prisoners, 
with  twenty-four  pieces  of  artillery. 

This  disaster  so  much  affected  James,  that  it  threw  him 
into  a  fit  of  illness,  of  which  he  died  on  the  14th  of  De- 
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cember,  1542,  leaving  the  throne  to  bis  daughter  Mary, 
who  was  then  an  infant, 

The  beauty,  imprudence,  and  misfortunes,  of  Mary,  are 
alike  famous  in  history.  During  her  minority,  she  mar- 
ried the  dauphin,  afterwards  Francis  II.  of  France,  and  was 
called  to  the  throne  of  her  ancestors  while  a  widow.  She 
then  married  her  cousin-german,  Lord  Darnley,  who  was 
cruelly  murdered.  The  consequence  of  his  death,  and  of 
her  marriage  with  Bothwell,  who  was  considered  as  _  his 
murderer,  was  an  insurrection  of  her  subjects,  from  whom 
she  fled  into  England,  where  she  was  ungenerously  detained 
a  prisoner  for  eighteen  years ;  and  afterwards,  on  motives 
of  state-policy,  beheaded  by  queen  Elizabeth,  in  1587,  in 
the  forty-sixth  year  of  her  age. 

Mary's  son,  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  succeeded,  in  right 
of  his  descent  from  Henry  VII.,  upon  the  death  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  to  the  English  crown,  after  shewing  consi- 
derable abilities  in  the  government  of  Scotland.  This 
union  of  the  two  crowns  destroyed  the  independency,  as  it 
impoverished  the  people,  of  Scotland ;  for  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment being  removed  to  England,  their  trade  was  checked, 
their  agriculture  neglected,  and  their  gentry  obliged  to 
seek  for  bread  in  other  countries.  James,  after  a  splendid, 
but  troublesome,  reign  over  his  three  kingdoms,  left  there 
in  1625,  to  his  son,  the  unfortunate  Charles  I. 

During  the  usurpation  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  in  the 
successive  reigns,  Scotland  continued  to  possess  a  dis- 
tinct parliament ;  but,  at  the  succession  of  queen  Anne, 
the  Scots,  being  offered  their  own  terms,  agreed  to  the 
union  as  it  now  stands ;  since  which  time  the  history  of 
Scotland  is  inseparably  connected  with  that  of  England. 


Chapter  xxiv. 


SCOTTISH  ISLES. 
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HESE  isles  consist  of  three  clusters,  the  Hebrides, 
or  Western  Islands ;  the  Orkneys ;  and  the  Isles  of  Shet- 
land; to  each  of  which  we  shall  assign  a  distinct  section. 


SECTION  I. 
THE  HEBRIDES. 

These  islands  are  situate  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
Scotland,  between  fifty-five  and  fifty-nine  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  and  are  supposed  altogether  to  amount  to  nearly 
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three  hundred  ;  but  only  a  few  of  them  are  deserving  no- 
tice, viz.  those  of  Bute,  Arran,  Isla,  Jura,  Mull,  I-coira- 
kill,  StafFa,  and  Hirta,  or  St.  Kilda. 

Bute,  situate  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  the 
shore  of  Cowall,  in  Argyleshire,  is  about  fourteen  miles 
in  length,  and  from  two  and  a  half  to  five  in  breadth,  and 
contains  thirty-five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty 
acres.  The  country  rises  into  small  hills,  and  is  highest 
at  the  south  end.  The  shore  appears  to  have  encroached 
on  the  sea,  as,  half  a  mile  from  the  present  rise  of  tide 
inland,  are  beds  of  coral,  and  shells  mingled  with  sea- 
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weed.  The  inhabitants  are  much  exposed  to  wind  and 
rain ;  but  the  air  is  temperate,  and  snow  seldom  lies  on 
the  ground.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  land  on  the 
pastern  side  is  cultivated,  and  many  of  the  fields  are  in- 
closed. The  island  is  destitute  of  coal ;  yet  much  lime  is 
burnt,  and  shipped  at  a  cheap  rate  for  Greenock  and  Port 
Glasgow.  There  are  several  lochs  in  the  island,  each  of 
which  has  its  river. 

Rothsay,  the  capital,  is  a  small  well-built  town,  on  the 
north-eastern  part  of  the  island,  containing  about  six  hun- 
dred houses.  Much  yarn  is  spun  here  by  the  female  in- 
habitants, and  several  manufactures,  particularly  of  cot- 
ton, have  been  recently  introduced  ;  the  fishery  also  gives 
employment  to  many  hands.  The  ancient  castle,  which  is 
the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  is  now  in  ruins,  and 
so  completely  covered  with  ivy,  that  little  of  the  walls 
can  be  seen.  Mount  Stewart,  a  seat  of  the  marquis, 
stands  on  an  eminence  in  the  south-east  extremity  of  the 
island. 

Arran,  seven  miles  distant  from  the  Island  of  Bute, 
and  five  from  the  shores  of  Cantyre,  is  twenty  miles  long, 
by  a  breadth  of  from  six  to  ten,  and  comprises  one  hun- 
dred and  four  thousand  two  hundred  acres.  The  popula- 
tion, said  to  amount  to  nearly  five  thousand  two  hundred, 
is  distributed  chiefly  along  the  coast,  the  interior  being" 
rendered  uninhabitable  by  vast  and  barren  mountains. 
One  of  these,  called  Gaoil-bheinn,  or  the  Mountain  of 
Winds,  is  composed  of  immense  piles  of  moor-stone,  in 
form  of  woolpacks,  clothed  only  with  lichens,  and  inha- 
bited by  eagles  and  ptarmigans.  This  island  has  four 
rivets  and  several  lakes,  abounding  with  salmon,  eels,  2cc. 

The  climate  is  very  severe,  snow  lying  for  many  weeks 
in  winter,  and  the  winds  beiri"  extremelv  violent  In 
summer,  however,  the  air  is  very  salubrious,  and  many 
invalids  resort  hither  to  drink  goats'  milk.  The  land  near 
the  shores  is  tolerably  fertile,  but  all  the  farms  are  open, 
mclosurea  not  having  yet  been  introduced.  A  number  of 
black  cattle  and  sheep  are  fed  in  the  pastures  and  on  the 
mountains;  and  about  five  or  six  hundred  of  the  former 
are  annually  exported,  together  with  kelp,  butter,  cheese, 
nets,  wool,  and  fish.  Numerous  monuments,  and  some 
druidical  remains,  are  found  on  the  island,  where  the  in- 
habitants still  retain  traditions  of  Fingal,  the  son  of  Cum- 
hal,  and  father  of  Ossian;  and  caves  which  bear  his 
name  are  still  shewn.  One  of  the  caverns  is  one  hundred 
and  twelve  feet  long,  and  thirty  high,  narrowing  to  the  top 
like  a  Gothic  arch.  Brodwick  Castle  is  seated  on  an 
eminence  amid  flourishing  plantations,  above  a  small  bay- 
open  to  the  east,  is  now  modernized,  and  is  the  residence 
of  the  agent  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  is  the  chief 
proprietor  of  the  island.  The  village  of  Lamloch,  six 
miles  from  Brodwick  Castle,  has  a  beautiful  harbour  in 
the  'orm  of  a  crescent,  secured  on  the  east  by  a  lofty 
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cognominal  island,  consisting  of  one  vast  mountain,  co- 
vered mostly  with  heath,  but  in  parts  affording  pasture, 
and  admitting  of  tillage.  The  Cock  of  Arran,  towards  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  island,  is  a  noted  landmark. 

Isla,  situate  between  fifty-five  degrees  tlurtv-ei-h'  mi- 
nutes and  fifty-six  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  betwee*n 
five  degrees  fifty-six  minutes  and  six  degrees  twenty  five 
minutes  of  west  longitude,  is  about  eighteen  miles  in  length 
by  fifteen  in  breadth,  and  contains  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
thousand  two  hundred  acres.  The  coast  is  rocky,  but 
has  many  small  bays.  Loch-in-daal  is  a  good  harbour, 
formed  by  a  spacious  inlet  of  the  sea  on  the  southern  side, 
which  nearly  meets  another  from  the  west.  The  number 
of  fresh-water  lakes  is  very  considerable,  and  springs 
abound  in  every  part.  The  face  of  the  island  is  hilly,  but 
the  hills  are  of  no  great  elevation.  The  sod  in  many 
parts  is  good;  and  near  Freeport,  on  the  northern  side, 
are  abundance  of  rock  and  pit  marl,  which  form  an  ex- 
cellent manure.  Wheat  is  grown  in  inclosures;  and  a 
quantity  of  flax,  which,  after  being  made  into  vam,  is  sold 
out  of  the  island.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  h'reeport  are 
mines  of  lead,  the  veins  of  which  run  to  the  surface,  and 
contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  copper.  The  veins  are 
of  various  thickness,  the  branches  numerous,  and  con- 
duct to  large  bodies,  which,  however,  are  quickly  ex- 
hausted. The  lead-ore  is  good ;  and  the  copper-ore  yields 
about  thirty-three  per  cent,  of  metal.  Forty  ounces  of 
silver  are  extracted  from  each  ton  of  ore.  At  a  short 
distance  from  these  mines  are  vast  strata  of  the  species 
of  iron  called  bog-ore,  of  the  concrete  kind  ;  and  vitriolic 
mundic  is  found  beneath  it.  Quicksilver  has  occasionally 
been  found  in  the  moors.  Near  Ktllarow  is  the  .seat  of 
Mr.  Campbell,  the  propiietor  of  the  island,  above  Loch- 
in-daar-  in  which  loch,  ships  of  three  hundred  tons  can 
ride  in  perfect  security.  In  Loch-guirm,  a  shallow  lake, 
four  miles  in  circumference,  in  the  north-east  part  of  Isla, 
on  a  small  island,  are  the  ruins  of  a  fort  of  the  Macdo- 
nalds,  formerly  lords  of  the  isles.  On  another  island,  in 
Loch  Finlagan,  a  narrow  lake  about  three  miles  in  circuit, 
are  some  remains  of  a  palace  of  these  sovereigns,  and  a 
chapel,  together  with  a  stone,  on  which  they  used  to  stand, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Scandinavians,  at  their  coronation. 
In  another  island,  called  Ulan-na-Coille,  or  the  Island  of 
Council,  contiguous  to  the  preceding,  the  council  was 
assembled,  and  thirteen  judges  sat  to  determine  differ- 
ences among  the  subjects.  Great  numbers  of  cattle  are 
reared  on  the  island,  and  about  two  thousand  head  are  an- 
nually exported  ;  sheep  have  been  recently  introduced,  and 
are  now  numerous.  Weazels,  otters,  and  hares,  are  found 
on  the  island ;  as  are  also  eagles,  falcons,  black  and  red 
g;ime,  ptarmigans,  goosanders,  wild  geese,  and  herons. 
Vipers  swarm  in  the  heaths;  and  the  lakes  contain  various 
species  of  fish. 
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About  one  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in 
working  the  mines  and  in  fishing:  the  residue  are  agri- 
culturists, gentlemen,  sub-tenants,  and  servants.  The 
people  are  temperate  in  their  habits,  fond  of  music  and 
dancing,  and  exceedingly  hospitable  to  strangers. 

Jura,  the  most  rugged  of  the  Hebrides,  is  separated 
from  lsla  by  a  strait  about  ten  miles  long,  and  from  half  a 
mile  to  two  miles  broad.  Its  length  is  twenty-six  miles, 
its  mean  breadth  about  six;  and  it  is  said  to  contain  one 
hundred  and  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres. 
This  island  is  composed  chiefly  of  mountains  and  inter- 
vening lakes  ;  a  portion  of  the  south,  and  the  eastern  part, 
near  the  sea,  alone  admitting  of  cultivation.  On  the 
western  side  is  a  ridge  of  mountains  running  along  the 
coast;  and  those  called  the  Paps  tower  so  high  above  the 
rest,  that  they  are  distinguishable  from  a  considerable 
distance  at  sea.  They  are  composed  of  vast  stones, 
slightly  covered  with  various  lichens  near  the  base,  but 
naked  above,  and  unconnected  with  each  other.  From  the 
west  side  of  one  of  them,  called  Bein-an-air,  or  the  Moun- 
tain of  Gold,  runs  a  narrow  strip  of  rock,  terminating  in  the 
sea,  which  has  every  appearance  of  a  bed  of  lava,  formed 
at  a  period  when  some  volcanic  eruption  filled  up  the  fis- 
sures below,  and  formed  the  raised  bed  which  now  exists. 

Jura  contains 'several  rivulets,  springs,  and  lakes;  of 
the  springs,  the  Toubir  in  Lechkin,  or  the  Well  in  the 
Stony  Steep,  is  remarkable  for  its  singular  lightness.  The 
Bay  of  Meill,  on  the  eastern  side,  is  highly  picturesque. 
It  is  defended  by  islets,  which  allow  but  a  narrow  entrance 
north  and  south;  and  has  about  three  fathoms  and  a  half 
of  water.  Loch  Tarbet  on  the  west  coast  is  a  deep  inlet 
of  the  sea,  studded  with  rocks  and  islets,  but  possesses 
safe  anchorage  for  vessels  even  of  eight  hundred  tons. 
There  is  also  good  anchorage-ground  on  each  side  of  the 
island. 

The  ordinary  return  for  corn  sowed  on  this  island  is 
no  more  than  three  or  four  for  one ;  but  oats  and  potatoes 
are  grown  in  a  sufficient  quantity  for  the  consumption 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  only  fruits  are  sloes  and  the 
berries  of  the  mountain-ash,  with  which  the  natives  acidu- 
late their  whisky.  About  one  hundred  horses  are  annu- 
ally exported,  together  with  three  or  four  hundred  head 
of  black  cattle,  and  some  sheep  and  goats.  A  worm, 
called  the  JiUian,  is  here  very  mischievous,  eating  into 
the  skin  in  the  same  manner  as  the  furia  infernalis 
of  Linnasus,  and  causing  acute  pain.  The  remedy  used 
is  a  poultice  of  cheese  and  honey.  Necessity,  the  parent 
of  invention,  has  instructed  the  natives  in  the  use  of  dif- 
ferent productions  of  the  island.  From  the  young  heath 
they  brew  ale,  and  distil  spirituous  liquor;  and  various 
vegetable  substances  yield  them  dyes.  The  tops  of  heath 
boiled  afford  a  yellow;  the  roots  of  the  white  water-lily  a 
dark  brown ;  those  of  the  yellow  water-iris  a  black ;  and 
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the  galium  verum  a  fine  red,  not  inferior  to  that  extracted 
from  madder. 

The  inhabitants  are  more  healthy  than  those  of  Jura, 
and  longevity  is  common.  Martin,  in  his  description  of 
the  Western  Isles,  asserts,  that  one  Gillour  Macrain,  who 
died  in  this  island  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  had  kept 
Christmas  one  hundred  and  eighty  times  in  his  own  house; 
and  this  remarkable  fact  was-  confirmed  by  Mr.  Pennant 
on  his  tour. 

Mull,  separated  from  Argyleshire  by  the  Sound  of 
Mull,  a  narrow  strait,  twenty-two  miles  in  length,  and 
from  one  to  two  in  breadth,  is  a  large  island,  thirty  miles 
long,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty-eight  broad.  The  south, 
west,  and  northern  coasts  are  deeply  indented  with  bays, 
three  of  which  project  far  inland.  The  interior  is  moun- 
tainous, and  covered  with  heath.  In  many  places  along 
the  coast  the  rocks  are  basaltic,  and  assume  a  regular  co- 
lumnar appearance.  Excellent  coal  has  been  discovered 
in  some  places,  under  a  stratum  of  basaltes;  but,  owing 
to  the  badness  of  the  roads,  and  the  want  of  a  spirit  of 
adventure  in  the  proprietors,  this  source  of  wealth  is 
neglected.  The  island  is  divided  into  four  parishes,  and 
is  generally  so  rocky  as  to  present  little  surface  capable 
of  cultivation.  The  parish  of  Torosay  contains  several 
woods,  usually  cut  for  making  charcoal,  and  makes  from 
ninety  to  a  hundred  tons  of  kelp  per  annum.  In  the 
mountains  are  some  red  deer.  In  this  district  stands  the 
village  of  Tobermory,  or  Tobermory  Bay,  at  the  north 
end  of  Mull  Sound.  The  bay  is  a  fine  circular  basin,  well 
sheltered,  and  of  moderate  depth.  The  village  was  built 
by  the  British  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fish- 
eries. Upon  a  bold  headland  projecting  into  the  sea,  on 
the  east  coast,  stands  Dow  art  Castle,  formerly  the  seat  of 
the  M'Leans,  proprietors  of  one-half  of  the  island  ;  but  the 
greatest  part  of  it  is  now  in  ruins.  The  parish  of  Kilni- 
nian  annually  makes  from  one  hundred  and  seventy  to  one 
hundred  and  eighty  tons  of  kelp.  The  oats  cultivated 
yield  but  three  for  one.  In  the  joint  parishes  of  Kil- 
vieuen  and  Kilfinvachan,  coal  and  free-stone  are  found, 
and  sheep  have  been  recently  introduced.  The  exports 
of  Mull,  besides  kelp,  consist  of  about  one  thousand  five 
hundred  head  of  black  cattle.  Agriculture  has  but  little 
encouragement  from  the  soil  of  the  island,  and  is  in  the 
most  wretched  state.  At  Balphetrisb,  in  this  island,  is 
the  Ringing  Stone,  seven  feet  long,  six  broad,  and  four 
and  a  half  thick,  of  a  dull  grey  colour,  spotted  with  stars 
of  black  mica:  when  struck,  it  yields  a  sound  like  brass 
or  cast  iron.  In  Loch  Scrieban,  a  glen  near  Ard'an  Head, 
are  numerous  basaltic  columns,  some  erect,  olheis  bend- 
ing as  if  under  a  superincumbent  weight,  with  lava  and 
vitrified  matter.  At  the  extremity  of  the  glen  is  also  a 
rock  of  lava  with  recumbent  pillars  of  basalt,  which  ou 
one  side  reach  the  summit  of  the  rock. 
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I-coi.M-Kii.T.,  or  the  Cell  of  Columb,  is  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  islands  among  the  Hebrides.  It  is  situate 
on  the  south-west  of  Mull,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
a  narrow  channel.  It  is  about  three  miles  long,  by  one 
in  breadth,  and  contains  about  three  hundred  and  eighty 
inhabitants,  of  whom  three  hundred  and  thirty  live  in  a 
small  village  of  sixty  houses.  The  western  part  is  rocky, 
the  middle  elevated,  but  extremely  fertile ;  the  eastern, 
flat,  cultivated  and  productive.  On  the  south-west  is  a 
small  bay  with  a  pebbly  beach.  St.  Columb  landed  here 
from  Ireland  in  the  year  565,  and  is  said  to  have  erected 
various  religious  edifices,  the  ruins  of  which  yet  remain. 
As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  this  island 
became  the  seat  of  the  regular  clergy  of  the  order  of  St. 
Columb,  and  so  continued  till  the  Reformation.  Of  the 
monastery  founded  here,  St.  Culumb  was  the  first  abbot. 
He  and  his  successors  had  a  jurisdiction  over  all  the  mo- 
nasteries which  branched  from  this ;  and,  according  to  Bede, 
"  this  abbot  presbyter,  governor  of  the  island,  not  only 
possessed  power  over  all  these  and  the  whole  province, 
but  held  subject  to  his  jurisdiction,  by  an  uncustomary 
privilege,  even  the  bishops  themselves."  An  inclosed  ce- 
metery, here,  contains  the  tombs  of  forty-eight  Lings  of 
Scotland,  four  of  Ireland,  eight  of  Norway,  and  one  of 
France,  who  chose  this  spot  for  their  place  of  sepulture, 
as  much  from  its  reputed  sanctity  as  from  a  tradition  which 
formerly  existed,  that  "  seven  years  before  the  end  of  the 
world  a  deluge  shall  overwhelm  all  countries;  the  sea  at 
one  tide  shall  cover  Ireland,  and  the  Green  Headed  lsla; 
but  Columha's  isle  shall  swim  above  the  flood."  Of  the 
tombs  themselves  some  vestiges  still  remain,  but  the  in- 
scriptions are  entirely  obliterated.  North  of  the  inclosure 
lies  the  cathedral,  in  form  of  a  cross;  the  length  from  east 
to  west  is  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet;  the  breadth  twenty- 
three,  the  length  of  the  transept  seventy.  Over  the  centre 
is  a  handsome  tower,  with  windows  of  different  forms  in 
each  side.  On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  are  some 
Gothic  arches,  supported  by  pillars,  nine  feet  eight  inches 
high,  including  the  capitals,  and  eight  feet  nine  inches  in 
circumference.  The  figures  on  the  capitals  are  extremely 
singular ;  one  in  particular  representing  an  angel  weighing 
of  souls.  The  cathedral,  built  of  granite,  is  yet  almost 
entire.  Two  parallel  walls  of  a  covered  way,  about 
twelve  feet  high  and  ten  wide,  extend  from  the  south-east 
corner  to  the  sea.  St.  Oran's  Chapel,  environed  by  the 
burial-ground,  still  likewise  remains.  Part  of  St.  Mary's 
Chapel  is  in  ruins;  but  most  of  the  cloisters  are  yet  stand- 
ing, at  the  east  of  which  were  the  gardens  and  offices  of  the 
abbot.  The  bishop's  palace  is  a  small  edifice.  The  nun- 
nery-church is  entire,  but  the  cloisters  are  demolished. 
In  the  abbey  of  this  island  were  preserved  the  archives  of 
Scotland,  of  which  many  were  destroyed  at  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  part  were  carried  to  Douay  College,  in  France. 
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Staffa,  about  seven  miles  distant  from  1-colm-kill, 
and  equi  distant  from  the  shores  of  Mull,  is  about  one 
mile  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth  ;  and  is  noted 
for  the  basaltic  pillars  which  support  the  major  part  of  the 
island,  and  for  the  magnificent  spectacle  afforded  by  the 
Cave  of  Fingal,  one  of  the  most  splendid  works  of  na- 
ture. 

It  is  a  curious  tact,  that,  notwithstanding  the  contiguity 
of  this  islaud  to  Mull  and  I-colm-kill,  it  was  imknown  to 
the  world  in  general,  and  even  to  most  of  the  neighbour- 
ing islanders,  until  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  when 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  then  on  his  voyage  to  Iceland,  was  in- 
duced to  sail  thither. 

The  basaltic  pillars  to  which  we  have  alluded,  stand  in 
natural  colonnades,  mostly  above  fifty  feet  high,  in  the 
south-western  part  of  the  island,  upon  a  firm  basis  of  solid 
unshakeu  rock;  above  these,  the  stratum  which  reaches  to 
the  soil  varies  in  thickness,  in  proportion  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  surface  into  hill  and  valley.  The  pillars  are  of 
three,  four,  and  more  sides,  but  the  number  of  those  with 
five  and  six  exceeds  that  of  the  others;  one  of  seven  sides, 
measured  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  was  four  feet  five  inches 
in  diameter. 

On  the  west  side  of  Staffa  is  a  small  bay,  the  spot 
where  boats  usually  land.  In  this  neighbourhood  occurs 
the  first  group  of  pillars;  they  are  small,  and,  instead  of 
being  placed  erect,  are  recumbent  on  their  sides,  and 
form  a  segment  of  a  circle.  Further  on  is  a  small  cave, 
above  which  more  pillars  are  seen,  of  somewhat  larger 
dimensions,  which  incline  in  all  directions ;  in  one  place 
in  particular,  a  small  group  of  them  nearly  resembles  the 
ribs  of  a  ship.  Beyond  the  cave  is  a  continued  range  of 
pillars,  larger  than  the  former ;  and  opposite  to  them  is  a 
small  island,  called  Bhuachaile,  or  the  Herdsman's  Isle, 
separated  from  the  main  by  a  \ery  narrow  channel.  The 
whole  of  this  islet  is  composed  of  pillars  without  any 
strata  above  them ;  they  are  small,  but  the  neatest  of  any 
m  this  quarter. 

The  first  division  of  this  islet  (for  at  high  water  it  is 
divided  into  two  parts)  forms  a  sort  of  cone,  the  pillars 
converging  together  towards  the  centre.  On  the  other, 
the  pillars  are  generally  recumbent;  and  in  the  front,  next 
the  main,  the  beautiful  manner  in  which  they  are  joined  is 
visible  even  from  their  extremities ;  all  these  have  their 
transverse  sections  exact,  and  their  surfaces  smooth ;  but 
the  larger  pillars  are  cracked  in  all  directions. 

The  main  island  opposite  the  Bhuachaile,  and  thence 
towards  the  north-west,  is  entirely  supported  by  ranges 
of  pillars,  pretty  erect,  which,  although  not  apparently 
lofty,  from  their  not  being  uncovered  to  the  base,  are  of 
large  diameter;  at  their  base  is  an  irregular  pavement, 
formed  by  the  upper  sides  of  such  as  have  been  broken  off. 
This  extends  as  far  under  the  water  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
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The  superb  cavern,  to  which  the  Highlanders  by  whom 
it  is  known  have  given  the  name  of  the  Cave  of  Fingal, 
is  supported  on  each  side  by  ranges  of  columns,  and  is 
roofed  by  the  bottoms  of  such  as  have  been  broken  away. 
From  the  interstices  of  the  roof,  a  yellow  stalactitic  matter 
has  exuded,  which  defines  the  different  angles  with  great 
precision ;  and,  varying  the  colour,  tends  to  augment  the 
elegance  of  its  appearance.  To  augment  the  grandeur 
of  the  scene,  the  whole  cave  is  lighted  from  without,  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  farthest  extremity  is  plainly  dis- 
tinguished ;  while  the  air  within,  being  constantly  in  mo- 
tion, owing  to  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tides,  is  per- 
fectly dry  and  salubrious.     The  following  are  its  di- 


mensions : 

Feet  Id. 

Length  of  the  cave  from  the  rock  without   371  6 

from  the  pitch  of  the  arch .  .  250  0 

Breadth  of  ditto  at  the  mouth    53  7 

at  the  farther  end   20  0 

Height  of  the  arch  at  the  mouth  _.   117  6 

at  the  end  .   70  0 

Height  of  an  outside  pillar     39  6 

one  at  the  north-west  comer  .   54  0 

Depth  of  water  at  the  mouth  _  _  18  0 

at  the  extremity   9  0 


The  highest  range  of  pillars  is  found  on  the  north- 
west of  the  cave.  Here  they  are  bare  to  their  base,  and 
the  subjacent  stratum  is  visible,  as  it  rises  several  feet 
above  the  water.  The  surface  of  it  is  rough,  with  large 
pieces  of  stone  sticking  in  it,  as  half  immersed.  The 
base,  when  broken,  seems  to  be  composed  ef  many  he- 
terogeneous parts,  and  bears  a  near  resemblance  to  lava. 
Many  of  the  floating  stones  are  of  similar  substance  with 
tiSs  pillars,  a  coarse  basaltes,  the  colour  a  dirty  brown. 
The  whole  of  this  stratum  dips  gradually  to  the  south- 
east. 

The  thickness  of  the  stratum  of  lava-like  matter  below 
the  pillars,  the  height  of  the  pillars,  and  the  thickness 
of  the  superincumbent  stratum  at  three  different  places 
westward  of  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  beginning  with  the 
corner  pillar  of  the  cave,  are  thus  described  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks. 

Feet   Id.  Feet  Id.  Feet  Id. 

Stratum  below ......  11    0    ..    17    l    _„    19  8 

Height  of  pillars          54    0  50   O    ..    55  1 

Stratum  above  .  6l    6  51    1    ..    54  7 

The  stratum  above  the  columns  uniformly  consists  of 
innumerable  small  pillars,  bending  and  inclining  in  all 
directions,  sometimes  so  irregularly,  that  the  stones  can 
only  be  said  to  have  an  inclination  to  assume  a  columnar 
form ;  in  others,  more  regularly,  but  never  breaking  into 
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the  stratum  of  large  pillars,  whose  tops  every  where  pre- 
serve an  uniform  line.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  islaud 
is  a  cavern,  called  Oua-na-scarve,  or  the  Cormorants'  Cave : 
here  the  stratum  under  the  pillars  is  lifted  up  very  high, 
and  the  pillars  are  considerably  less  than  on  the  north- 
west side.  Beyond,  a  bay  cuts  deep  into  the  island,  ren- 
dering it  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  across.  Ou 
the  sides  of  this  bay,  especially  beyond  a  little  valley 
which  almost  divides  the  island,  are  two  stages  of  small 
pillars,  with  a  stratum  between,  exactly  resembling  that 
above,  formed  of  numberless  little  pillars,  shaken  out  of 
their  places,  and  leaning  in  all  directions.  Beyond  this, 
the  pillars  totally  cease.  The  rock  consists  of  a  dark 
brown  stone,  without  regularity,  from  the  bay  along  the 
south-east  end  of  the  island;  beyond  which,  a  disposition 
to  columnar  formation  again  as  far  as  appears  on  the  west 
side,  but  in  an  irregular  manner,  to  the  bending  pillars 
first  described. 

Hirta,  or  St.  Kilda,  the  most  western  island  of  the 
Hebrides,  is  three  miles  long,  and  about  two  broad.  The 
soil  is  very  fertile;  but  the  arable  land  scarcely  exceeds 
eighty  acres.  The  whole  island  is  surrounded  by  tremen- 
dous rocks ;  and  that  of  Congaia  is  accounted  the  Tene- 
riffe  of  the  British  Islands,  its  elevation  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  being  five  thousand  four  hundred  feet.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island  is  a  small  village,  containing 
about  twenty-seven  families. 

Hirta  and  the  adjacent  isles  are  frequented  by  immense 
flocks  of  solan  geese,  which  will  sometimes  fly  above 
thirty  leagues  to  fish  for  herrings,  and  return  to  their  nests 
with  five  or  six  entire  in  their  gorges,  which  they  cast  up 
to  feed  their  young.  Their  fat  is  accounted  a  good  vul- 
nerary ;  and  the  St.  Kildians  eat  their  eggs  with  a  keen  ap- 
petite, even  after  they  have  lain  till  they  smell  most  of- 
fensively. 

The  nest  of  the  solan  goose  is  a  large  collection  made 
up  of  very  different  materials;  she  carries  any  thing  that 
is  fit  for  her  purpose,  whether  at  land  or  floating  on  the 
waters,  to  the  place  where  she  builds;  grass,  sea-weeds, 
shavings  of  timber,  pieces  of  cloth,  &c. ;  yet  such  i9  the 
difficulty  in  furnishing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  these  dif- 
ferent materials  for  building,  that  they  often  encroach  on 
their  neighbour's  property ;  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
do  it  shews  that  want  has  given  them  notions  of  property 
unknown  among  fowls  which  have  plenty:  thus,  if  a  solan 
goose  find  her  neighbour's  nest  at  any  time  vacant,  she 
takes  advantage  of  the  circumstance,  steals  as  much  of 
the  materials  as  she  can  conveuiently  carry,  and,  as  if 
sensible  of  the  injustice  she  has  done,  flies  directly  towards 
the  ocean ;  when,  if  the  lawful  owner  do  not  discover  the 
injury  before  the  thief  be  out  of  sight,  she  escapes  with 
impunity,  and  soon  returns  with  her  burden,  as  if  she  had 
made  a  foreign  purchase. 
12  G 
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It  has  been  said,  that  one  of  the  body  acts  the  part  of 
a  centinel,  while  the  other  geese  are  asleep,  and  gives  the 
alarm,  if  an  enemy  should  approach;  and,  that  a  general 
massacre  might  be  easily  made,  if  this  centine]  were  sur- 
prised and  despatched.  But  the  St.  Kildians  deny  that 
the  safety  of  the  whole  flock  depends  so  entirely  on  the 
vigilance  of  the  watch.  The  solan  geese  repair  to  St. 
Kilda  in  the  month  of  March,  and  continue  there  till  after 
\\l9  beginning  of  November,  when  they  migrate  to  some 
other  favourite  regions. 

The  tulmer,  another  sea-fowl  which  frequents  this 
island,  is  nearly  of  the  same  size  as  a  barn-door  fowl; 
but  the  legs  and  wings  are  much  larger.  Over  the  back, 
wings,  and  tail,  the  feathers  are  of  a  light  grey ;  but 
round  the  breast  and  neck,  more  inclined  to  white.  The 
head  is  round,  the  neck  thick  and  short,  and  the  bill,  which 
is  about  an  inch  and  an  half  in  length,  bends  inwards, 
and  is  pointed  like  that  of  an  eagle.  It  is  extremely  ra- 
venous, and  feeds  only  on  sorrel  and  the  fat  of  fish;  pieces 
of  whale  and  sea-blubber  are  frequently  found  in  its  nest. 
The  people  of  St.  Kilda  bestow  the  highest  encomiums 
on  this  bird  ;  nor  are  their  praises  ill  founded;  for  it  fur- 
nishes oil  for  the  lamp,  down  for  the  bed,  a  salubrious 
article  of  food,  and  a  useful  ointment. 

The  tulmer  lays  no  more  than  oue  egg  in  a  season,  it 
being  peculiarly  steril ;  and,  therefore,  to  plunder  its  nest 
is  reckoned  a  great  crime  among  the  St.  Kildiaus.  It  is 
remaikable,  that  the  young  tulmer,  when  of  the  proper 
size,  is  no  sooner  attacked  in  Ins  nest  than  he  endeavours 
to  disconcert  his  enemv,  by  spouting  out  a  quantity  of  spi- 
rituous oil,  from  his  nostrils,  into  the  face  and  eyes  of  the 
fowler  ;  and  this  instinctive  stratagem  frequently  enables 
him  to  make  his  escape.  But  those  who  are  versed  in 
this  diversion,  take  all  possible  precautions  to  surprise  him, 
and  the  more  so,  as  they  esteem  the  oil  incomparably 
precious,  and,  for  that  reason,  exert  all  their  skill  and 
dexterity  to  save  it.  Every  tulmer  yitlds  nearly  a  pint  of 
this  liquid  substance,  which  drops  out  of  the  nostrils  of 
the  fowl,  while  warm;  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
it  is  preserved  in  the  island.  Every  family  has  also  a 
great  number  of  tulmers  salted  iu  casks  for  winter  pro- 
visions. 

Another  extraordinary  species  of  birds  which  resorts  to 
this  island  is  the  lavie,  which  in  size  resembles  a  duck, 
though  it  is  rather  longer,  and  hardly  so  thick.  The  plu- 
mage is  black  above,  but  white  on  the  breast  and  belly, 
with  a  circle  of  the  same  colour  round  the  neck;  the  bill 
is  black  and  sharp  at  the  point ;  and  the  egg,  w  hich  is 
larger  than  that  of  a  duck,  is  beautifully  variegated  with 
a  diversity  of  colours,  as  black,  white,  red,  yellow,  blue, 
and  green ;  and  scarcely  any  two  of  them  resemble  each 
other.  The  female  builds  no  nest,  but  lays  her  egg  on  the 
ledge  of  a  bare  rock,  where  she  plants  it  in  so  very  nice 
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a  manner,  that,  if  once  touched,  it  will  be  found  impos- 
sible to  fix  it  in  the  same  place  again;  and  so  slender  is 
the  hold  the  eggs  have  of  the  rock,  that,  if  the  fowls  are 
surprised,  so  as  to  start  from  them  in  a  hurry,  they  fall 
into  the  sea  in  thick  showers. 

The  lavies  are  no  sooner  discovered  on  the  coast,  than 
the  fowlers  descend,  with  the  help  of  ropes,  into  the 
shelves  of  the  rocks,  each  having  a  broad  piece  of  linen, 
or  any  thing  remarkably  white,  fixed  on  his  breast.  This 
is  done  iu  the  night-time,  when  the  bird,  mistaking  an 
object  so  conspicuous  for  a  part  of  the  rock,  endeavours 
to  cling  to  it,  upon  which  he  is  instantly  caught  and  de- 
spatched. In  this  situation  the  fowler  continues  till  about 
day-break,  and  then  makes  the  usual  signal,  by  pulling 
the  rope  on  which  his  life  is  suspended:  his  companion, 
who  stands  above,  takes  care  in  the  first  place  to  secure 
the  prey?  which  sometimes  consists  of  no  less  than  four 
hundred  lavies ;  and,  when  that  is  done,  hauls  up  the 
adventurer,  who  is  highly  extolled  for  his  prowess. 

Before  we  dismiss  this  subject,  it  may  be  proper  to 
give  a  further  account  of  the  manner  of  catching  fowl  in 
general,  which  is  here  an  affair  of  the  utmost  importance. 
The  men  of  St.  Kilda  are,  upon  these  occasions,  divided 
into  fowling  parties,  each  of  which  generally  consists  of 
four  persons,  distinguished  by  their  skill  and  agility.  Each 
party  has  at  least  one  rope,  about  a  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  in  length,  made  of  raw  cow-hide,  salted  and  cut  cir- 
cularly into  three  thongs,  all  of  equal  length,  closely 
twisted  together;  by  this  means,  they  are  capable  of  sus- 
taining a  great  weight,  and  are  very  durable.  Bv  the  help 
of  these  ropes,  they  traverse  and  examine  rocks  of  a  pro- 
digious height;  linked  together  in  couples,  each  having 
an  end  of  the  cord  fastened  round  his  waist.  When  one 
of  the  two  descends,  his  colleague  plant*  himself  on  a 
strong  shelf,  and  lakes  care  to  have  suchrBUre  footing,  that 
if  his  companion  make  a  false  Step,  he  mav  be  able  to 
save  him.  "These,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Macauly,  "are 
stupendous  adventures,  equal  to  anv  thing  in  the  feats  of 
chivalry  .  I  was  present  at  an  operation  of  this  kind  :  my 
curiosity  led  me  to  see  so  uncommon  a  trial  of  skill;  but, 
before  it  was  half  over,  I  was  greatly  shocked.  Two  noted 
heroes  being  drawn  out  from  among  the  ablest  men  of 
the  community,  one  of  them  fixed  himself  on  a  craggy 
shelf:  his  companion  went  down  a  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  bi  low  him ;  and,  after  having  darted  away  from  the 
face  of  a  most  alarming  precipice,  hanging  over  the  ocean, 
he  began  to  play  his  gambols,  singing  and  laughing  very 
heartily.  The  crew  appeared  greatly  delighted  ;  but,  for 
my  part,  I  was  all  the  while  in  the  greatest  distress  of 
mind.  The  fowler,  after.having  performed  several  antic 
tricks,  and  given  us  all  the  entertainment  his  art  could 
afford,  returned  in  triumph,  with  a  large  string  of  fowls 
round  his  neck,  aud  a  number  of  eggs  in  his  bosom.." 
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SECTION  11. 
THE  ORKNEY  ISLANDS. 

The  Orkney  Islands,  anciently  styled  the  Orcades,  are 
situate  between  fifty-eight  degrees  forty-two  minutes  and 
fifty-nine  degrees  twenty-five  minutes  of  north  latitude, 
and  between  two  degrees  thirty-five  minutes  and  three  de- 
grees twenty-five  minutes  of  west  longitude;  being  sepa- 
rated from  Caithness  by  Pentland  Frith,  which  is  about 
two  leagues  and  a  half  in  breadth  and  four  in  length.  They 
are  fifty-seven  in  number,  but  only  twenty-four  of  them  are 
inhabited.  Collectively,  they  comprise  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  acres;  of  which  there  are  said  to  be 
ninety  thousand  in  heaths,  marshes,  common  land,  and 
pastures ;  thirty  thousand  in  meadows  and  upland  in- 
cisures; twenty-four  thousand  in  arable  land;  two  thou- 
sand in  houses  and  gardens;  and  four  thousand  in  fresh 
water. 

The  climate  is  very  variable.  The  most  prevalent  winds 
are  the  south-east  and  south-west;  the  latter  accompanied 
by  heavy  showers  of  rain.  The  north-east  and  north-west 
bring  dry  and  cold  weather.  Snow  generally  comes  from 
the  north-west  and  south-east,  but  never  lies  long  on  the 
ground.  Towards  Midsummer,  cold  winds  from  the 
north  blow  generally  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  and  are 
sometimes  accompanied  with  snow  or  hail. 

The  general  appearance  of  these  islands  is  hilly  and 
reeky ;  but  barley  arid  oats  are  produced  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  the  consumption  of  more  than  the  present 
population,  notwithstanding  agriculture  is  in  a  backward 
state.  Oats  are  sown  late  in  March,  or  early  in  April, 
and  barley  in  the  beginning  of  May.  The  summer  is  em- 
ployed in  preparing  turf  and  peat  for  fuel,  and  collecting 
materials  for  kelp  ;  the  harvest  is  gathered  from  the  end  of 
August  to  September:  the  cluef  occupation  of  the  in- 
habitants in  winter  is  the  fishery. 

Of  kelp,  %\  hich  is  the  staple  commodity  of  these  islands, 
about  three  thousand  tons  are  annually  made.  This 
branch  of  industry  employs  some  thousands  of  the  inha- 
bitants. In  1799,  fifty  thousand  yards  of  linen  were 
stamped  ;  and,  exclusive  of  large  quantities  of  yarn  bar- 
tered, fifty  thousand  bundles  were  sold,  and  as  many  sent 
to  Montrose  for  the  thread-manufactories.  Besides  va- 
rious other  methods,  the  islanders  take  the  water-fowl  with 
nets,  which  are  hoisted  up  on  poles  in  front  of  the  rocks 
where  they  make  their  nests,  and  into  which  they  fly  upon 
being  alarmed  by  rattles  sprung  for  the  purpose. 

Pomona,  the  largest  of  these  islands,  and  situated  in 
the  middle  of  the  group,  is  of  a  very  irregular  form,  and 
rhuch  indented  by  the  sea.  It  is  twenty-four  miles  in 
length,  by  a  various  breadth  of  from  fourteen  to  two.  The 
land  is  very  high  on  the  western  side,  whence  the  hills  di- 
minish in  height  towards  the  east.    The  sides  and  sum- 
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mits  of  them  are  covered  with  grass  and  heath,  and,  where 
cultivated,  are  tolerably  fertile;  between  them  are  many 
swamps  and  bogs.  The  most  considerable  havens  of  the 
island  are  Schapa,  Deersound,  andStromness  Bay. 

Kirkwall,  the  principal  town,  and  a  royal  borough, 
is  situate  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  bay  of  the  same 
name,  and  a  small  creek  of  the  sea,  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  island.  It  consists  of  one  narrow  street,  about  a 
mile  long;  badly  paved,  and  of  an  awkward  appearance, 
the  ends  of  the  houses  being  placed  next  the  street.  It 
contains  about  four  hundred  and  seventeen  houses,  and  is 
governed  by  a  provost,  four  bailiffs,  a  treasurer,  a  dean  of 
guild,  and  a  council,  elected  annually.  The  harbour  is 
excellent,  with  good  anchorage  in  the  outer  read,  com- 
manded by  a  fortification,  erected  in  the  time  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  and  rampart  mounted 
w  ith  cannon.  The  trade  of  this  place  is  considerable  : 
the  exports  are — beef,  pork,  butter,  tallow,  hides,  calves' 
skins,  rabbit-skins,  salt-fish,  oil,  feathers,  linen-yarn,  coarse 
linen-cloth,  kelp,  and  occasionally  corn.  The  imports 
are — wood,  flax,  coal,  grocery,  tobacco  and  snuff,  hard- 
ware, and  printed  linens  and  cottons.  The  cathedral  of 
St.  Magnus,  named  after  king  Magnus  of  Norway,  and 
built  by  Reginald,  earl  of  Orkney,  in  1138,  is  a  gothic 
edifice,  in  tolerable  preservation.  It  is  two  hundred  and 
twenty-six  feet  long,  fifty-six  broad,  and  the  steeple  is  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three  feet  high.  The  roof  is  supported 
by  arches  aud  fourteen  pillars,  besides  four  which  uphold 
the  steeple. 

Stromness  is  a  village  and  sea-port,  of  some  trade,  on 
the  south-western  side  of  the  island,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
bay,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Hoy.  It  contains  about 
two  hundred  and  twenty  houses,  and  has  an  excellent 
harbour,  with  depth  of  water  for  vessels  of  one  thousand 
tons,  and  secure  from  all  winds.  Near  this  village  are 
mines  of  lead  and  iron,  which  were  formerly  worked,  but 
are  now  abandoned  for  want  of  capital. 

In  the  north-west  corner  of  the  island  are  the  remains  of 
a  palace,  erected  by  one  of  the  earls  of  Oikney,  in  1574, 
ou  the  model  of  Hoivrood  House. 

North  Ronaldshay  is  the  most  remote  in  the 
group  of  the  Orkney  Islands.  It  is  about  four  miles  in 
length  by  one  in  breadth,  and  is  said  to  contain  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  inhabitants.  The  soil  is  tolerably  pro- 
ductive of  grass  and  corn.  Liiiklet's  Bay  on  the  east,  and 
that  of  Stromness  on  the  south,  are  its  two  roads.  On  the 
north-east  point,  a  light-house,  seventy  feet  high,  was 
erected  in  1790,  the  shores  having  previously,  from  their 
being  so  low,  been  frequently  fatal  to  mariners.  About 
one  hundred  tons  of  kelp  are  annually  gathered  by  the 
natives. 

San  day,  an  irregularly  shaped  island,  with  long  pro- 
jecting promontories,  about  fourteen  miles  in  length,  and, 
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exclusive  of  projections,  about  one  mile  in  breadth,  is  se- 
parated from  the  foregoing  by  a  dangerous  channel,  three 
miles  broad.  Sanday  has  two  harbours,  separated  by  a 
plain,  the  one  on  the  south,  called  Kettletoft,  and  Otters- 
wick  on  the  north.  On  the  western  projection,  the  hills 
rise  to  three  hundred  feet;  the  rest  of  the  island  is  Mat.  A 
lighthouse,  with  a  strong  revolving  light,  appearing  every 
minute,  was  erected  on  the  island  in  \SOi),  as  the  shoals 
and  rocks  on  the  north  and  north-west  had  formerly  ren- 
dered navigation  extremely  dangerous. 

Soith  Ron  aldshay,  eight  miles  in  length,  and  from 
two  to  four  in  breadth,  is  situate  six  miles  north  of  Dun- 
cansby-head,  and  seven  miles  and  a  half  south  of  Kirk- 
wall.  The  soil  is  shallow,  on  a  rocky  or  gravelly  bottom. 
Veins  of  lead-ore  exist  near  Grimness-head,  and  at  Wide- 
wall,  on  the  north-western  coast.  The  surface  of  the 
island  is  tolerably  level,  but  on  the  shore  are  three  bold 
headlauds,  each  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
height,  called  Berwick-head,  Hallerow-head,  and  Stows- 
head.  it  has  several  excellent  harbours,  particulaily  St. 
Margaret's  Hope  on  the  north,  and  Widewall  Bay  on  the 
north-western  coast. 

The  other  principal  islands  of  this  group,  are — Eday, 
Westray,  Rowsay,  Stronsay,  Shapinshay,  and  Hoy;  but 
-they  do  not  merit  a  particular  description. 

SLCTIOy  III. 

THE  SHETLAND  ISLES. 

These  islands,  which  derive  their  name  from  a  Norse 
word,  signifying  sea  lands,  are  situate  between  fifty-nine 
degrees  forty-eight  minutes,  and  sixty  degrees  forty-lour 
minutes  of  north  latitude,  and  between  one  degree  and 
one  degree  lifty  minutes  of  west  longitude.  They  are 
eighty-six  in  number,  of  which  nearly  forty  are  inhabited  : 
they  comprise  twenty-one  parishes,  and,  in  1801,  con- 
tained three  thousand  live  hundred  and  forty-one  houses, 
and  twenty-two  thousand  three  huudrcd  and  seventy-nine 
inhabitants. 

The  air  of  these  islands,  though  cold  and  piercing,  ap- 
pears to  be  salubrious ;  extraordinary  instances  of  longevity 
having  occurred  in  them,  particularly  in  one  Lawrence, 
who,  according  to  Buchanan,  lived  to  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  years  of  age  in  full  health,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  bodily  vigour;  and  in  another  person  of  the 
name  of  Fairville,  who,  by  tradition  of  the  inhabitants, 
reached  the  patriarchal  age  of  one  hundred  and  eighty. 
The  longest  day  is  of  nineteen  hours  duration,  and  the 
twilight  in  summer  is  so  strong  as  to  admit  of  reading 
print  at  midnight.  Proportionately  short  in  winter,  the 
day  is  constantly  clouded,  involved  in  fogs  and  dark.  In 
summer,  intercourse  takes  place  between  the  different 
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islands,  with  the  Orkneys  and  Caithness ;  but,  in  winter, 
the  swell  of  the  sea  is  so  great  that  the  islanders  cannot  ven- 
ture upon  it  but  with  the  greatest  danger.  Owing  to  the 
particular  position  of  the  islands,  the  frosts  are  not  very 
sharp,  nor  is  the  snow  of  any  long  continuance  ;  but  the 
weather  is  very  variable,  and  sudden  gusts  and  hurricanes 
are  frequent.  The  aurora  borealis  is  seen  here  as  early  as 
August. 

The  chief  parts  of  the  islands  are  mossy,  and  most 
cultivated  on  the  shore;  in  the  interior  they  are  mountain- 
ous, and  covered  with  heath,  but  not  a  tree  nor  a  shrub 
can  be  seen.  The  ground  frequently  is  so  boggy  as  to 
make  riding  impracticable,  and  even  travelling  on  foot 
dangerous. 

The  little  eminence  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
chief  island,  and  the  small  dimensions  of  the  rest,  prevent 
their  having  any  rivers;  but  they  contain  several  rivulets 

and  springs* 

Freestone,  limestone,  slate,  and  marl,  are  found  in 
many  spots  ;  and,  in  Fetlar,  iron-ore  occurs,  possibly  in 
great  abundance,  as,  on  vessels  approaching  the  western 
side  of  the  island,  the  needle  of  the  compass  is  sensibly 
disordered.    There  are  also  indications  of  copper. 

Oats,  rye,  and  potatoes,  are  cultivated  here,  and  might 
be  to  a  siill  greater  extent;  but  at  present  the  population 
draw  the  major  part  of  the  com  they  use  from  the  Orkney 
Islands,  from  Caithness,  and  other  quarters.  A  small 
quantity  of  flax  is  giown.  There  is  abundance  of  pas- 
tille; and  herbs  and  esculent  vegetables  flourish,  spon- 
taneously, or  from  cultivation.  Cochlearia  is  very  abund- 
ant, and  would  be  well  employed,  were  it  more  generally 
used,  the  inhabitants  being  much  afflicted  with  the  scurvy, 
especially  with  a  species  of  this  distemper  called  the  bas- 
tard scurvy,  the  symptoms  of  which  are  the  falling  off  of 
the  hair  and  eye-brows,  and,  in  a  more  advanced  stage,  the 
ulceration  and  loss  of  the  nose.  As  the  inhabitants  deem  the 
malady  contagious,  persons  ailhcted  are  removed  to  small 
houses,  constructed  for  the  purpose,  in  the  fields.  The 
jaundice  is  common  here :  as  a  remedy,  the  powder  of  snails 
dried  is  constantly  given,  and  usually  effects  a  cure  in  a 
few  days. 

The  food  of  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  in  winter 
consists  of  fish  and  potatoes ;  and  in  the  summer,  of  sea- 
fowl  and  eggs.  Their  usual  beverage  is  bland,  a  potation 
made  of  butter-milk,  and  water;  for  the  quantity  of  corn 
which  is  raised  is  too  small  to  admit  of  the  inhabitants 
making  beer  or  distilling  spirits. 

The  animals  of  these  islands  are  small  horses,  called 
Shetland  ponies,  which  are  hardy  and  strong,  and  live  to 
thirty  years.  These,  however  rigorous  the  season,  are 
never  housed,  and,  when  provender  is  scarce,  are  fed  on 
sea-weed.  The  cattle  are  black  and  small.  The  sheep, 
of  which  there  are  numerous  flocks,  are  very  delicate,  and 
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have  a  fine  wool.  The  ewes  are  very  prolific,  frequently 
yeaning  two,  and  even  three,  at  a  birth ;  but  great  ravages 
are  committed  by  the  eagles  and  hawks  upon  the  lambs. 
Rats  are  numerous,  and  very  destructive  in  the  granaries. 

The  exports  from  the  Shetland  Islands  consist  of  fish 
and  fish-oil ;  feathers,  stripped  from  numerous  sea-fowl ; 
sheep,  wool,  black  cattle,  and  butter.  These  are  mostly 
bartered  for  corn,  spirits,  beer,  and  wine. 

"  The  common  people,"  says  a  contemporary  writer, 
"  are  very  dexterous  in  climbing  rocks  in  quest  of  sea-fowl, 
on  which  occasions  they  are  extremely  venturesome,  es- 
pecially on  visiting  an  insulated  rock,  perpendicular  on  all 
sides,  off  the  Noss  of  Brassa.  This  rock  is  about  sixteen 
fathoms  from  the  Noss,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
high.  To  two  stakes,  which  were,  in  the  first  instance, 
fastened  on  the  Noss  by  a  daring  individual  who  climbed 
the  cliff,  ropes  are  tied,  and  drawn  tight  to  other  stakes 
on  the  opposite  cliff  of  the  Noss,  two  hundred  and  forty 
feet  in  height.  Upon  the  ropes  is  hung  a  kind  of  cradle, 
in  which  the  man  sits  who  is  about  to  visit  the  rock,  and 
in  which,  as  he  descends,  he  reaches  it  with  ease.  After 
amply  furnishing  himself  with  fowls  and  eggs,  which  are 
drawn  by  a  companion  to  the  other  side  in  the  cradle,  as 
often  as  it  is  filled,  the  cradle  being  pulled  back  by  a  cord, 
he  returns  himself.  The  top  of  the  rock  is  flat,  and  af- 
fords good  pasture;  whence  sheep  are  conveyed  thither, 
by  the  same  means,  to  graze. 

"  To  take  the  eggs  and  fowls,  met  with  in  greatest 
abundance  in  the  sides  of  the  high  cliffs,  some  of  them 
two  hundred  fathoms  above  the  sea,  the  adventurer,  with 
a  bag  to  put  them  in,  descends  by  a  rope  fastened  round 
his  middle,  and  a  pole  to  push  himself  from  the  crags, 
which  might  otherwise  cut  the  rope ;  and,  after  filling  his 
bag,  is  drawn  up  by  his  companions. 

"  The  inhabitants  manufacture  a  coarse  cloth  for  their 
use,  and  a  small  portion  of  linen;  but  their  chief  trade 
is  the  barter  of  stockings,  with  the  ships  which  resort 
hither,  made  from  the  fine  wool  of  their  sheep  and  lambs. 
Many  of  the  ships  employed  in  the  Greenland  fishery,  and 
vessels  trading  to  Hudson's  Bay,  touch  at  these  islands  on 
their  passage  thither  and  return. 

"  On  approaching  the  Shetland  Isles,  the  bottom,  which 
always  consists  of  large  sand,  becomes  more  mixed  with 
gravel  and  stones.  All  around  them,  at  four  leagues  dis- 
tant, there  are  seventy-five  fathoms  water ;  but  on  the 
eastern  side  there  are  three  or  four  pits,  or  wells,  one  hun- 
dred fathoms  deep.  Twelve  leagues  east  of  the  island, 
in  1767-8,  the  variation  was  found,  by  Mr.  De  Kerguelan 
Tremarec,  to  be  eighteen  degrees  forty-two  minutes." 

Shetland,  the  chief  island,  extends  seventeen  leagues 
from  north  to  south,  its  breadth  varying  from  four  to 
twenty-four  miles.  It  includes  more  ports  and  anchor- 
ages than  jhe  whole  of  the  islets  which  surround  it ;  these 
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being  so  numerous,  that  no  one  of  the  creeks  by  which  it 
is  indented  is  five  miles  distant  from  the  next.  The  best 
of  these,  in  the  southern  part,  is  near  Samburg  Head,  on 
the  north  of  Pard  Islet.  On  the  western  side  there  is  but 
one  good  road,  which  can  receive  large  vessels,  called 
Magnifiord,  or  Magnus's  Bay,  three  leagues  north  of  Cape 
Fitzul.  On  the  eastern  side,  Hamburger  Haven  is  an 
excellent  harbour,  with  eight  fathoms  water;  but  the  best 
roads  are  those  of  Lerwick,  which  will  contain  a  whole 
fleet,  with  anchorage  in  five,  ten,  and  fifteen  fathoms 
water.  'North  of  Brassa  Island  are  four  good  anchorages; 
but  the  most  northerly,  called  Catford  Woe,  is  the  prin- 
cipal, forming  three  creeks,  which  afford  as  many  good 
ports,  capable  of  receiving  the  largest  vessels,  and  offering 
shelter  from  all  winds,  in  from  three  to  fifteen  fathoms 
water. 

The  hills  in  the  interior  are  black,  craggy,  and  barren, 
and  exteud  the  whole  length  of  the  island.  Though  gene- 
rally of  moderate  elevation,  they  may  be  seen  ten  leagues 
off  at  sea;  and  the  height  of  Rona  on  the  north-western 
coast  is  a  good  landmark  for  vessels  employed  in  fishing. 
On  the  western  side,  the  cliffs  are  abrupt,  and  excavated 
by  the  sea  ;  on  the  opposite  side,  the  shore  is  occasionally 
low.  This  island  contains  several  fresh-water  lakes,  and 
some  chalybeate  springs.  Here  are  many  houses  still  en- 
tire, built  by  the  Norwegian  colonists,  called  pioghts ; 
the  height  of  the  largest  does  not  exceed  twenty  or  thirty 
feet,  and  their  length  is  about  equal  to  the  elevation.  The 
entrance  is  low,  the  windows  are  long  and  narrow,  and 
the  stairs  are  between  the  walls.  These  houses  were  de- 
signed for  watch-towers,  to  give  notice  of  an  approaching 
enemy  ;  each  of  them  is  built  within  sight  of  the  next, 
so  that  a  fire  made  at  the  top  of  any  one  house,  and  re- 
peated by  those  in  succession,  communicates  the  desired 
signal  with  great  promptitude  through  the  whole  chain, 

Lerwick,  the  chief  town  of  the  island,  is  the  general 
rendezvous  of  the  fishing  busses  from  all  parts;  and  in 
the  month  of  June,  when  immense  shoals  of  herrings 
make  their  appearance  off  the  island,  their  number  is  so 
considerable  as  to  occasion  a  very  brisk  trade.  Vessels 
also  of  burden,  going  to  Hudson's  Bay,  or  the  whale- 
fishery,  sometimes  touch  here  to  take  in  provisions.  On 
a  rising  ground,  to  the  north  of  the  town,  is  a  fort,  origi- 
nally constructed  by  Oliver  Cromwell.  It  was  destroyed 
by  Jean  Bart,  a  French  commander,  but  rebuilt  in  1781. 

Scalloway  is  a  small  but  meanly-built  town,  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  island,  about  eight  miles  from  Lerwick, 
in  a  gulf  of  the  same  name,  with  a  tolerably  safe  harbour. 
This  was  the  ancient  capital  and  seat  of  justice;  but  the 
chief  courts  are  now  held  at  Lerwick,  although  all  public 
papers  are  still  issued  from  the  castle  of  Scalloway. 

Unst,  the  most  northern  and  pleasant  of  the  Shetland 
Islands,  is  about  eight  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south, 
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and  four  in  breadth.  It  contains  three  churches,  as 
many  harbours,  and  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  housei>. 
The  surface  is  prettily  diversified  by  valleys  and  mode- 
rately-sized hills,  of  which  the  loftiest  do  not  exceed  six 
}T  seven  hundred  feet.  Between  them  are  small  plains 
#nd  lakes  of  fresh-water.  Iron-stone,  lime-stone,  and  grey 
slate,  are  found  here,  together  with  jasper  and  rock-crys- 
tal ;  but  no  mines  or  quarries  have  hitherto  been  worked. 
The  current  is  so  strong  off  the  north-east  point,  in  spring- 
tides, as  to  prove  dangerous  to  fishermen,  even  in  calm 
weather. 

Fair  Island,  situate  m  fifty-nine  degrees  twenty- 
seven  minutes  of  north  latitude,  and  one  degree  nine  mi- 
nutes of  west  longitude,  is  moderately  elevated,  and  may 
be  discerned  ten  leagues  away  in  fair  weather.  It  is  four 
miles  in  length  by  two  in  breadth,  and  lies  between  Shet- 
land and  Orkney,  thirty  miles  distant  from  Saniburg 
Head.  On  the  north  and  western  sides  are  some  rocks 
near  the  shore.  On  the  south  is  a  beautiful  verdant  plain, 
studded  with  white  houses.  It  afiords  good  pasture,  and 
produces  some  oats,  beans,  and  potatoes.  rl  his  island  is 
fatuous  for. being  the  spot  where,  in  15SS,  the  Duke  of 
Mediua  Suionia,  who  commanded  the  Spanish  armada, 
was  shipwrecked. 

The  other  islands  of  this  group  present  nothing  which 
merits  a  paiticular  desciiplion. 

Inhabitants,  Customs,  Population,  Language,  and  Re- 
ligion.] The  inhabitants  of  Shetland  and  Orkney  were 
formerly  subject  to  the  Normans,  who  subjugated  them  in 
1099,  a  few  years  after  they  landed  in  England,  under 
William  the  Conqueror.  In  the  year  \'2&3,  they  were  in 
possession  of  Magnus  of  Norway,  who  sold  them  to  Alex- 
ander, king  of  Scots,  by  whom  they  were  given  as  fiefs 
to  a  nobleman  of  the  name  of  Speire.  After  this,  they 
became  subject  to  the  crown  of  Denniaik.  Christian  1., 
in  the  reign  of  James  III.,  conveyed  them  in  property  to 
the  crown  of  Scotland,  as  a  marriage-portion  with  his 
daughter  Maigaret;  and  all  tuture  pretensions  were  ceded 
on  the  marriage  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland  with  Anne  of 
Denmark.  The  isles  of  Shetland  and  Orkney  form  a 
stewartry,  01  shire,  which  sends  a  member  to  parliament. 
The  people  in  general  differ  little  from  the  Low  landers 
of  Scotland,  except  that  their  manners  are  more  simple, 
and  their  minds  less  cultivated.  Men  of  fortune  there 
have  improved  their  estates  wonderfully  of  late  years,  and 
have  introduced  into  their  families  many  elegancies.  They 
build  their  houses  in  a  modern  sty  le,  and  are  remarkable 
for  the  fineness  of  their  linen.  In  some  of  the  northern 
islands,  the  Norwegian,  which  is  called  the  Norse,  lan- 
guage is  still  spoken.  Their  intercourse  with  the  Dutch, 
during  the  fishing-season,  renders  that  language  common 
in  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  Islands.  Their  religion  is 
the  Protestant,  and  according  to  the  discipline  of  the 
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church  of  Scotland;  and  their  civil  institutions  are  much 
the  same  with  those  of  the  country  to  which  they  belong. 

Nothing  can  be  affirmed  with  certainty  as  to  the  popu- 
lation of  these  three  divisions  of  islands.  We  have  the 
most  undoubted  evidences  of  history,  that,  about  four 
centuries  ago,  they  were  much  more  populous  than  they 
are  now  :  for  the  Hebrides  alone  were  known  often  to  send 
ten  thousand  fighting  men  into  the  field,  without  preju- 
dice to  their  agriculture.  At  present  their  numbers  are 
said  not  to  exceed  forty-eight  thousand.  The  people  of 
the  Hebrides  are  clothed  and  live  like  the  Scotch  high- 
landers.  They  are  similar  in  persons,  constitutions,  cus- 
toms, and  prejudices  ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  the 
more  polished  manners  of  the  Lowlanders  are  every  day 
gaining  ground  in  the  islands. 

The  Hebrides  retain  the  ancient  usages  of  the  Celts, 
but  with  a  strong  tincture  of  the  feudal  constitution.  Their 
shanachies,  or  story-tellers,  supply  the  place  of  the  ancient 
bards,  so  famous  in  history ;  and  are  the  genealogists,  as 
well  as  poets,  of  the  nation  and  family.  The  chief  is 
likewise  attended,  when  he  appears  abroad,  with  his  mu- 
sician, who  is  generally  a  bagpiper,  and  dressed  in  the 
manner  of  the  English  minstrels  of  former  times.  Many 
of  the  Celtic  rites,  some  of  which  were  too  barbarous  to 
be  retained,  are  now  abolished.  The  common  people  are 
but  little  better  lodged  than  the  Norwegians  and  Lap- 
landers, though  they  certainly  fare  better ;  for  they  have 
oatmeal,  plenty  of  fish  and  fowl,  cheese,  butter,  milk,  and 
whey ;  and  also  mutton,  beef,  goat,  kid,  and  venison. 
They  indulge  themselves,  like  their  ancestors,  in  a  ro- 
mantic poetical  turn;  and  the  agility  of  both  sexes  in  the 
exercises  of  the  field,  and  in  dancing  to  their  favourite 
music,  is  remarkable. 

Many  learned  men  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  He- 
brides being  the  most  westerly  islands  where  the  Celts 
settled,  their  language  must  remain  there  in  its  greatest 
puiity.  This  opinion,  however,  though  very  plausible, 
has  failed  in  experience.  Many  Celtic  words,  it  is  true, 
as  well  as  customs,  are  there  found ;  but  the  great  inter- 
course which  the  Hebrides  had  with  the  Danes,  the  Nor- 
wegians, and  other  northern  people,  whose  language  is 
mixed  with  the  Sclavonian  and  Teutonic,  which  last  has 
no  affinity  with  the  Celtic,  has  rendered  their  language  a 
compound  ;  so  that  it  approaches  in  no  degree  to  the  pu- 
rity of  the  Celtic,  commonly  called  Erse,  which  was 
spoken  by  their  neighbours  in  Lochaber,  and  the  opposite 
coasts  of  Scotland,  the  undoubted  descendants  of  the 
Celts,  among  whom  their  language  remains  more  un- 
mixed. 

The  religion  protessed  in  the  Hebrides  is  chiefly  Pres- 
byterian, as  established  in  the  church  of  Scotland  ;  but 
popery  and  ignorance  still  prevail  among  some  of  the 
islanders. 
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Curiosities,  artificial  and  natural.]  These  islands  ex- 
hibit many  proofs,  in  their  churches,  the  vestiges*  of  old 
forts,  and  other  edifices,  that  they  were  formerly  more 
populous  than  they  are  at  present.  The  use  and  construc- 
tion of  some  of  these  works  are  not  easily  accounted  for  at 
present.  In  a  gloomy  valley  belonging  to  Hoy,  one  of  the 
western  islands,  is  a  kind  of  hermitage,  cut  out  of  a  stone 
called  a  dwarf-stone,  thirty-six  feet  long,  eighteen  broad, 
and  nine  thick,  in  which  is  a  square  hole,  about  two  feet 
high,  for  an  entrance,  with  a  stone  of  the  same  size  for 
a  door.  Within  this  entrance  is  the  resemblance  of  a 
bed,  with  a  pillow  cut  out  of  the  stone,  large  enough  for 
two  men  to  lie  on  ;  at  the  other  end  is  a  couch  ;  and  in 
the  middle  a  hearth,  with  a  hole  cut  out  above  for  a 
chimney.  It  would  be  endless  to  recount  the  various  ves- 
tiges of  the  Druidical  temples  remaining  in  these  islands, 
some  of  which  have  required  prodigious  labour,  and  are 
stupendous  erections,  of  the  same  nature  as  Stonehenge 
on  Salisbury  Plain ;  others  seem  to  be  memorials  of  par- 
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ticular  persons  or  actions,  consisting  of  one  large  stone 
standing  upright;  some  of  them  have  been  sculptured,  and 
others  have  served  as  sepulchres,  and  are  composed  of 
stones  cemented  together.  Barrows,  as  they  are  called  in 
England,  are  frequent  in  these  islands;  and  the  monu-, 
ments  of  Danish  and  Norwegian  fortifications  are  very 
numerous.  The  gigantic  bones  found  in  many  burial- 
places  here  give  room  to  believe,  that  the  former  inha- 
bitants were  of  larger  size  than  the  present.  It  is  also 
probable,  from  some  ancient  remains,  particularly  cata- 
combs, and  some  silver  fibulae  or  clasps,  found  at  Stennis, 
one  of  the  Orkneys,  that  the  Romans  w  ere  well  acquainted 
with  these  parts. 

The  Hebrides  are  still  more  distinguished  than  the 
Orkney  or  Shetland  Isles  for  their  remains  of  antiquity;  and 
it  would  far  exceed  the  bounds  allotted  to  this  article, 
were  we  even  to  mention  every  remarkable  monument 
found  in  them,  dedicated  to  civil,  religious,  or  warlike 
purposes. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
IRELAND. 


I Situation,  Exteni,  and  Boundaries. 
RELAND  is  situate  between  fifty-one  degrees  thirty 
minutes  and  fifty-five  degrees  twenty  minutes  of  north  la- 
titude, and  between  five  degrees  twenty  minutes  and  ten 
degrees  fifteen  minutes  of  west  longitude;  extendinr;  two 
hundred  and  eighty  miles  in  length,  and  about  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  in  breadth,  and  containing  a  surface  of 
twenty-seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-seven  square 


miles.  On  the  east,  it  is  bounded  by  St.  George's  Chan- 
nel, the  Irish  Sea,  and  the  North  Channel ;  and  on  the 
north,  west,  and  south,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Divisions.']  Ireland  is  divided  into  four  provinces  : 
Leinster,  Ulster,  Connaught,  and  Munster,  which  are 
subdivided  into  thirty-two  counties.  The  following  table 
will  aff  ord  a  view  of  the  provinces  and  counties,  with  their 
area,  and  the  principal  town  of  each  county. 


Provinces. 

Counties. 

Area. 

Chief  Towns.  » 

Leinster, 
Twelve  Counties. 

fDublin   

Carlow   ... 

Wickiow  

Meath   

Wexford   

230,097 
486,517 
221,998 
504,740 
383,495 
381,147 
457,117 
375,072 
531,143 
551,441 
}  79,396 
217,300 

Dublin. 

Kilkenny.  ; 

Carlow.  ! 

WickJow.  ! 

Naas  and  Athy.  j 

Maryborough.  ] 

Phiiipstown.  ; 

Mullingar.  j 

Trim.  ] 

Wexford.  j 

Drogheda  j 

Longford. 
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Provinces. 


Counties. 


Llsteii, 
Nine  Counties. 


Con  NAUGHT, 
five  Counties. 


Ml'NSTF.R, 

Six  Counties. 


"Cavan  

Monaghan 
Fermanagh 
Armagh   .  . 
Down 


Tyrone  .... 
Antrim 
Londonderry 

w  Donegal  

s  Gal  way  

VM;.vo   

/Sligo  

k  Roscominoo  . 
v  Leitiim  ... . 
r  Cork  ...... 

y  Kerry   

/  Limerick   .  . 

\  Clare  

/  Tipperary  -  - 
^  V\  aterford    .  . 


Area. 


Chief  Towns. 


48 7,  5  70 
290,922 
459,142 
293,919 
564,593 
751,115 
G'.!7,200 
£15,917 
1,150,758 
1,003,555 
1,280,041 
408,342 
501,515 
414,590' 
1  ,«9S,802 
1,049,085 
G20\472 
771,305 
898,844 
425,092 


Cavan. 

Monaghan. 

Inniskellin. 

Armagh. 

Down  Patrick. 

Omagh. 

Carrickfergus. 

Derry. 

Lifford. 

Gal  way. 

Ballinrobe. 

Sligo. 

Roscommon. 

Carrick. 

Cork. 

Tralee. 

Limerick. 

Lnnis. 

Clonmel. 

VVaterford. 


Climate,  Face  of  the  Country,  Suil,  &c]  In  conse- 
quence of  its  western  position,  and  exposure  to  the  clouds 
driven  from  the  Atlantic,  the  climate  of  Ireland  is  far  more 
humid  than  in  England  ;  for  although  the  quantity  of  rain 
that  falls  is  not  greater  than  in  several  counties  of  the 
sister-kingdom,  the  dews  are  always  heavy,  and  the  atmos- 
phere so  replete  with  moisture,  that  damped  leather  left 
in  a  room,  even  in  the  midst  of  summer,  will  not  become 
dry  in  many  days.  The  winters  are  mild,  the  snow  laying 
*ipon  the  ground  but  for  a  short  time,  even  in  the  most 
rigorous  seasons,  -so  that  the  straw-yard,  or  housing  for 
cattle,  is  never  requisite. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  north  is  about  forty-eight 
degrees,  of  the  middle  fifty,  and  of  the  south  fifty-two,  of 
Fahrenheit.  Thunder  and  lightning  are  less  frequent 
than  in  England  ;  and  the  aurora  borealis  is  seldom  seen. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  entirely  opposite  to 
that  of  Scotland.  Comparatively  it  is  level ;  the  chains 
of  mountains  being  of  no  great  length,  and  the  elevation 
of  them  slight.  Numerous  beautiful  lakes  and  streams 
diversify  the  landscape,  and  many  of  them  are  of  sufficient 
depth  to  admit  of  navigation.  Bogs  still  occupy  a  con- 
siderable part  of  this  country;  but  of  these,  by  strewing 
limestone-gravel  on  the  surface,  many  are  reclaimed,  and 
the  facility  of  rendering  them  subservient  to  agriculture  is 
very  greatly  promoted  by  their  lying  almost  generally  on 
strata  of  that  material.  So  prevalent  indeed  is  stone  in 
this  island,  as  to  be  blended  with  every  description  of  soil, 
and  form  a  stony  clay,  a  stony  loam,  and  a  gravelly  sand. 
Friable  sandy  loams,  dry,  but  fertile,  are  the  most  common 


soils,  and  form  the  best  for  tillage  aud  pasture.  Sand  is 
rarely  seen,  unless  in  narrow  slips  of  hillocks  near  the  sea- 
coast ;  clay,  but  in  nine  counties  hitherto  surveyed,  and 
chalky  soil,  is  almost  unknown. 

Mountains  ]  The  mountains  of  Ireland,  though  few  in 
number,  give  a  pleasing  variety  to  its  appearance.  They 
are  tit  in  general  connected  for  any  great  length,  nor  is 
there  in  the  island  any  long-continued  upland. 

"  In  the  province  of  Munster,"  says  a  respectable  geo- 
grapher,  "  the  Shehy  Mountains    form  several  short 
chains,  thrown  out  from  one  main  slicbh,  or  mountain. 
This  is  situate  above  the  lake  that  gives  source  to  the  river 
Lee,  on  the  western  part  of  the  countv  of  Cork.  The 
first  of  the  branches,  after  running  southward  for  fifteen 
British  miles,  diverges  to  the  west-south-west,  and  forms 
the  promontory  of  Mizeu-head.    About  ten  miles  from 
the  central  mountain,  a  ridge  runs  parallel  to  the  bend, 
terminating  with  Sheep's-head  ;  and  between  this  projec- 
tion and  the  bend  is  Dunmanus  Bay.    A  third  branch, 
parallel  to  the  two  former,  proceeds  from  the  centre  to 
Crew-head,  forty  miles  distant,  and  forms  the  inlet  called 
Bantry  Bay.  A  fourth  projection  is  thrown  out  to  the  east 
for  fifteen  miles,  and  to  the  north-east  and  north-west,  a 
cluster  which  unites  it  with  intervals  to  the  Bogra  Moun- 
tains, to  Clarehill,  and  Mangenton,  the  loftiest  of  the 
mountains  which  inclose  the  beautiful  lake  of  Killarney. 
From  Mangenton,  lines  of  small  eminences,  running  west 
south-west,  form,  on  the  south,  the  mouth  of  Kenmare 
River;  and,  northward,  Dingle  Bay.  From  Mangenton,  a 
chain  of  mountains,  the  most  continuous  of  any  in  Ire- 
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land,  is  projected  ninety  miles,  terminating  eighteen  miles 
west  of  Waterford.  This  chain,  in  different  parts,  has  various 
appellations.  Clare  Hill,  in  the  chain,  is  one  of  the  most 
lofty  ;the  Bogra  and  Nagles  mountains  beyond,  laved  during 
great  part  of  their  extent  by  the  Blackwater  River,  are  of 
inconsiderable  elevation,  and  covered  with  herbage.  The 
Galtie  mountains,  of  volcanic  appearance,  run  parallel 
with  these  for  the  space  of  forty  miles,  about  twelve  miles 
to  the  north,  their  eastern  termination  being  the  river  Suir, 
at  Cahir.  From  Clare  Hill,  a  branch  takes  a  northern 
course,  occasionally  sinking,  to  Kilfarboy :  and  between 
Dingle  Bay  and  Tralee  Bay  the  country  is  also  moun- 
tainous. 

"  In  the  province  of  Leinster,  south  of  Dublin,  is  an 
auriferous  group,  called  the  Wicklow  Mountains.  This 
group  extends  twenty-eight  miles  in  length,  from  north  to 
south,  and  about  twelve  in  breadth,  except  in  the  middle, 
where  it  reaches  to  Wicklow-head,  the  extremities  are 
about  twelve  miles  from  the  coast.  The  Sliebh  Bloom  is 
a  narrow  ridge  on  the  west  of  these,  on  the  borders  of 
King's  County,  extending  twenty-five  miles  north-east  and 
south-west.  These,  with  Leinster,  and  two  other  insulated 
mountains  of  little  eminence  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
county  of  Carlow,  make  up  the  enumeration  of  the  few 
contained  in  the  province. 

"  In  Connaught,  the  only  mountains  are  Sliebh  Baughta, 
west  of  Lough  Derg,  a  group  twelve  miles  by  ten;  those 
in  the  western  parts  of  Mayo,  among  which,  Croagh  Pa- 
trick, a  large  cone-shaped  insulate  mountain,  south  of  New- 
port, or  Clew  Bay,  is  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  feet  above  high  water,  and  discernible  for  sixty  miles  at 
sea;  and  Mount  Nephin,  west  of  Lake  Conn,  in  the  south- 
east part  of  the  same  county,  which  rises  to  two  thousand 
six  hundred  and  forty  feet.  Here  also  are  the  Mamtrasna 
Mountains,  a  group  on  the  north-west  of  Lough  Mask; 
with  the  Twelve  Pins  in  Ballinahinch,  a  line  of  so  many 
narrow  peaks. 

"  In  Ulster  is  a  long  group,  which  fills  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  county  of  Antrim;  another  in  the  centre  of 
the  province,  spreading  into  the  counties  of  Londonderry 
and  Tyrone  ;  with  a  lofty  and  picturesque  group  of  Mourne 
and  Iveagh,  in  the  south  of  the  county  of  Down,  near  the 
coast,  one  of  which,  Sliebh  Donard,  is  reputedly  the 
highest  in  the  island,  attaining  the  elevation  of  three  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  fifty  feet." 

Rivers,  Bays,  and  Lakes.]  The  numerous  rivers,  lakes, 
bays,  havens,  harbours,  and  creeks,  with  which  Ireland 
abounds,  greatly  enrich  and  beautify  this  island.  The 
Shannon  issues  from  Lough  Allen,  in  the  county  of  Lei- 
trim,  serves  as  a  boundary  between  Connaught  and  the 
three  other  provinces,  and,  after  a  course  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  forming  in  its  progress  many  beautiful 
lakes,  falls  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  Kerry-point 
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and  Loop-head,  where  it  is  nine  miles  broad.  The  Bann 
falls  into  the  ocean  near  Coleraine;  the  Boyne  falls  into 
St.  George's  Channel  at  Drogheda,  as  does  the  Liffey  at 
the  Bay  of  Dublin,  and  is  only  remarkable  for  watering 
that  capital,  where  it  forms  a  spacious  harbour.  The 
Barrow,  the  Nore,  and  the  Suir,  water  the  south  part  of 
the  kingdom,  and,  after  uniting  their  streams  below  Ross, 
fall  into  the  Channel  at  Waterford  Haven. 

But  the  bays,  havens,  harbours,  and  creeks,  which  every 
where  indent  the  coast,  form  the  chief  boast  of  Ireland, 
as  being  so  admirably  adapted  for  foreign  commerce.  The 
most  considerable  are  those  of  Carrickfergus,  Strangford, 
Dundrum,  Carlingford,  Dundalk,  Dublin,  Waterford, 
Dungarvan,  Cork,  Kinsale,  Baltimore,  Glandore,  Dun- 
mantis,  Bantry,  Kenmare,  Dingle,  Shannonmouth,  Gal- 
way,  Sligo,  Donegall,  Killebegs,  Lough  Foyle,  and  Lough 
Swilly.t 

Ireland  contains  a  vast  number  of  lakes,  or,  as  they  were 
formerly  called,  loughs,  particularly  in  the  provinces  of 
Ulster  and  Connaught.  Many  of  them  produce  large 
quantities  of  fine  fish  ;  and  the  great  lake  Neagh,  between 
the  counties  of  Antrim,  Down,  and  Armagh,  is  remark- 
able for  its  petrifying  quality.  Some  of  the  Irish  lakes 
afford  the  most  beautiful  and  romantic  prospects,  parti- 
cularly that  of  Killarney,  which  takes  its  name  from  a 
small  town  in  the  county  of  Kerry.  This  lake,  which 
may  be  divided  into  three,  is  completely  surrounded  by 
mountains,  rocks,  and  precipices,  the  immense  declivities 
of  which  are  covered  with  woods,  intermixed  with  ever- 
greens, from  near  their  tops  to  the  lakes  themselves : 
among  which  are  a  number  of  rivulets  rolling  over  the 
precipices,  some  from  heights  of  little  less  than  three 
hundred  feet.  On  the  top  of  one  of  the  surrounding 
mountains  is  a  small  circular  lake,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  diameter,  called  the  Devil's  Punch-bowl.  From 
the  surface  of  the  lake  to  the  top  of  the  cavity,  or 
brim  of  the  bowl,  may  be  about  six  hundred  feet;  and, 
when  viewed  from  the  circular  top,  it  has  a  most  astonish- 
ing appearance.  The  depth  of  it  is  very  great,  but  not 
unfathomable,  as  some  pretend.  The  discharge  of  the 
superfluous  water  of  this  bowl,  through  a  chasm  into  the 
middle  lake,  forms  one  of  the  finest  cascades  in  the  world, 
visible  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  The  echoes 
among  the  hills  surrounding  the  southern  parts  of  the  lake, 
which  is  mostly  inclosed,  are  equally  delightful  and  sur- 
prising. The  proprietor  has  placed  some  cannon  in  the 
most  proper  places,  for  the  amusement  of  travellers  ;  and 
the  discharge  of  these  pieces  resembles  a  violent  peal  of 
thunder,  which  seems  to  die  away  among  the  distant 
mountains.  Here  also  musical  instruments,  especially  the 
horn  and  trumpet,  afford  the  most  delightful  entertain- 
ment, and  raise  a  concert  superior  to  that  of  a  hundred 
performers.    Among  the  vast  and  craggy  heights  that  sur- 
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round  the  lalce  is  one  stupendous  rock,  the  front  of  which, 
towards  the  water,  is  a  frightful  precipice,  called  the 
eagle  s  nest,  from  the  number  of  those  birds  which  build 
their  nests  in  that  place. 

Canals.]  Under  this  head,  we  may  observe,  that,  al- 
though much  remains  to  be  effected,  in  order  to  augment 
the  prosperity  of  the  different  branches  of  industry  of  the 
country,  yet  much  has  already  been  accomplished. 

The  Grand  Canal,  connecting  Dublin  with  the  Shan- 
non above  Banagher,  has  been  happily  completed.  In 
the  year  1800,  the  expense  of  this  work,  with  its  different 
branches,  had  amounted  to  one  million  two  hundred  and 
eighty-one  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  pounds; 
but  this  has  been  already  more  than  compensated  by  the 
benefits  arising  from  it.  In  the  first  three  years  the  average 
of  the  revenues  from  the  tolls  was  forty-one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-two  pounds  ;  and  in  1807,  they  amounted 
to  seventy  thousand  four  hundred  and  seven  pounds.  The 
length  of  this  canal  is  eighty  miles  from  Dublin  to  the 
Shannon,  and  with  that  of  its  branches,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three.  Its  tirst  direction  is  for  twenty-three  miles, 
by  Clondalkin,  New  Castle,  and  Kill.  From  near  the 
Liffey,  a  cut  of  two  miles  and  a  half  southward  joins  it 
to  Naas,  in  the  county  of  Kildare.  Hence  it  runs  by 
Prosperous,  seven  miles  north-west  by  west.  From  op- 
posite this  place  a  QT.t  of  nearly  thiity  miles  long  passes  the 
Barrow  River  at  Monastereven,  and  joins  it  again  at  Athv; 
another  cut,  six  miles  and  a  half  in  length,  proceeds  from 
this  branch  to  four  miles  east  of  Kildare;  again,  a  short 
cut,  northward,  joins  it  to  Prosperous;  and  another  to 
Carbury. 

The  Royal  Canal,  intended  to  terminate  at  Tarmonburv 
on  the  Shannon,  eighty-seven  miles  from  Dublin,  and  thus 
open  a  communication  with  Lough  Allen,  a  line  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  miles,  was  commenced  in  1789,  and 
is  already  navigable  for  several  miles,  and  the  trade  upon 
it  has  gradually  increased,  owing  to  the  very  moderate  tolls 
exacted  by  the  company,  and  the  liberal  bounty  of  the  di- 
rectors-general of  inland  navigation  in  Ireland,  who,  by 
the  act  of  union,  have  the  sum  of  live  hundred  thousand 
pounds  at  their  disposal,  for  the  improvement  of  navi- 
gation. 

The  navigation  of  the  river  Boyne  has  also  been  deep- 
ened, and  rendered  complete  to  Navan,  twenty-three  miles, 
whence  it  is  to  be  extended  to  Trim,  ten  miles  farther. 
That  also  of  the  river  Barrow  has  been  rendered  perfect 
by  its  union  with  the  Grand  Canal. 

The  Lagan  Canal,  which  joins  the  cognommal  river 
with  Lake  Neagh,  forms  a  communication  between  Bel- 
fast and  the  lake;  and  the  Newry  Canal  and  the  South 
Bann  complete  the  union  of  the  lake  with  Newry.  The 
Blackwater  River,  which  is  navigable  for  ten  miles,  and 
the  intended  improvement  on  the  northern  Bann,  when 
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completed,  will  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  respect  of 
Aater-carnage  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Ireland. 

Forests,  #c]  The  forests  with  which  Ireland  formerly 
aboundei),  having  been  made  the  refuge  of  insurgents 
during  the  different  attempts  of  its  inhabitants  to  throw  off 
the  English  yoke,  and  the  security  of  a  retreat,  in  case 
of  necessity,  multiplying  the  instances  of  insurrection; 
many  forests  were  destroyed  by  order  of  the  British  go- 
vernment. And,  in  order  to  diminish  the  remainder,  such 
encouiagement  to  the  working  of  mines,  by  withdrawing 
all  duty  on  the  importation  of  iron  from  Ireland,  was 
given  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  no  less 
than  eight  thousand  iron-forges  were  employed;  the  con- 
sumption of  wood  in  which,  with  the  timber  exported  to 
England,  nearly  completed,  within  the  period  of  a  few 
years,  the  annihilation  of  many  of  the  woods.  At  pre- 
sent, the  chief  forests  in  Ireland  lie  in  Leinster,  the  King's 
and  Queen's  counties,  and  those  of  Wexford  and  Carlow. 
In  Ulster  there  are  some  forests,  as  also  in  the  county  of 
Donegal!,  and  in  the  north  part  of  Tyrone;  also  in  the 
county  of  Fermanagh,  along  Lough-Eurne,  and  in  the 
north  part  of  the  county  of  Down,  wherein  is  some  good 
timber;  and  the  oak  is  esteemed  as  good  as  any  of  the 
English  grow  th. 

Metals  and  Minerals.']  Several  of  the  mines  of  Ireland 
contain  silver  and  lead;  and  it  is  said  that  thirty  pounds  of 
the  lead-ore  will  produce  a  pound  of  silver  ;  but  the  richest 
silver-mine  is  at  Wicklow  ;  where  some  gold-ore  has  like- 
wise been  discovered.  Copper  and  ieaci-mmes  have  been 
discovered  at  Tipperary  ;  as  likewise  iron-ore,  and  excellent 
freestone  for  building.  In  one  part  of  the  kingdom  is  a 
stream  of  water,  strongly  impregnated  with  copper,  which 
yields  great  quantities  of  that  metal.  The  method  taken 
to  obtain  it  is  by  putting  broad  plates  of  iron  into  a  place 
where  the  water  falls  from  some  height,  so  that  they  may 
receive  the  whole  power  of  the  falling  water.  The  acid, 
which  holds  the  copper  in  solution,  lets  it  fall,  in  order  to 
dissolve  the  iron,  to  which  it  has  a  stronger  affinity.  On 
the  iron  the  other  metal  appears  in  its  proper  form,  incrust- 
ing  the  plate,  and  gradually  penetrating  it ;  so  that  at  last  a 
plate  of  copper  is  left  instead  of  iron.  Hence  it  is  said  by 
the  vulgar,  that  this  water  has  a  power  of  changing  iron  into 
copper  :  but  this  is  a  mistake  ;  for  the  iron  is  all  dissolved, 
and  carried  down  the  stream  by  the  acid,  which  formerly 
held  the  copper  in  solution;  while  the  latter,  deprived  of 
its  solvent,  which  then  rendered  it  invisible,  only  makes 
its  appearance  where  the  water  lets  it  fall.  Some  of  the 
Irish  marble-quarries  contain  a  kind  of  porphyry,  being 
red  striped  with  white.  Quarries  of  fine  slate  are  found  in 
most  of  the  counties.  The  coals  that  are  dug  at  Kilkenny 
emit  very  little  smoke  ;  and  it  contains  a  crystalline  stream 
which  has  no  sediment.  Those  peculiarities,  with  the  se- 
renity of  the  air  in  that  place,  have  given  rise  to  the  well- 
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known  proverb,  "  that  Kilkenny  contains  fire  without 
smoke,  water  without  mud,  and  air  without  fog." 

Vegetable  and  Animal  Productions.']  The  vegetables  of 
this  island  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  England  and 
Scotland.  Ireland  affords  excellent  turf  and  moss,  which 
are  of  great  service  for  fuel,  where  wood  and  coals  are 
scarce.  A  few  wolves  were  formerly  found  here;  but  they 
have  long  since  been  exterminated  by  the  wolf-dogs,  which 
are  much  larger  than  mastiffs,  shaped  like  greyhounds, 
and  as  gentle  as  spaniels.  The  great  Irish  exportation  of 
salt  provisions  sufficiently  evinces  the  prodigious  numbers 
of  hogs  and  sheep,  as  well  as  black  cattle,  bred  in  that 
country.  Rabbits  are  said  to  be  more  plentiful  there  than 
in  England.  The  fish  that  are  caught  upon  the  coasts  of 
Ireland  are  likewise  in  greater  plenty  than  on  those  of 
England,  and  some  of  them  larger  and  more  excellent  in 
their  kind. 

Antiquities  and  Curiosities.]  At  Ballvcastle,  in  the 
county  of  Antrim,  unexpected  evidence  of  the  high  de- 
gree <>t  civilization  existing  among  the  inhabitants  at  a  very 
distant  period  was  accidentally  discovcied  ahout  the  year 
1772,  when  ihe  workmen  in  the  collieries,  pushing  for- 
ward a  new  adit  along  the  side  of  a  cours«  of  hard  rock, 
which  cuts  all  the  layers  of  coal  running  north  and  south 
in  a  hoiizonial  direction,  broke  through  the  rock  into  a 
cavein.  Two  young  lads  were  made  to  enter  the  hole  with 
candles  10  explore  this  new  region,  who,  on  proceeding, 
entered  an  extensive  labyrinth,  branching  into  numerous 
apartments;  in  wandering  through  which  they  were  at  last 
completely  lost.  Alarmed  for  their  safety,  the  yvoikinen 
enlarged  the  hole  so  as  to  admit  their  entrance,  and  at 
length  exiucated  the  two  adventurers,  altera  whole  night's 
confinement.    On  examining  this  subterranean  region, 
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they  found  that  it  was  a  complete  gallery,  driven  forward 
many  hundred  yards  to  the  bed  of  coal; — that  it  branched 
off  into  several  chambers,  where  the  miners  had  carried 
on  their  different  works; — that  pillars  were  left  at  due  in- 
tervals to  support  the  roof :  in  short,  that  it  was  an  exten- 
sive mine,  wrought  by  a  set  of  people  at  least  as  expert  in 
the  business  as  the  present  generation.  Some  remains  of 
the  tools,  and  even  the  baskets  used  in  the  works,  were 
discovered,  but  in  such  a  state  that  on  being  touched  they 
immediately  crumbled  into  dust. 

The  antiquity  of  this  work  must  necessarily  be  very 
great ;  for,  exclusive  of  the  natural  evidence  adduced  by 
stalactitic  pillars  having  been  generated,  reaching  from  the 
roof  of  the  pit  to  the  floor,  and  from  the  sides  and  sup- 
ports being  found  covered  with  sparry  incrustations,  which 
have  not  been  observed  by  colliers  to  be  deposited  in  any 
definite  portion  of  time ;  neither  the  memory  of  man,  or 
tradition,  point  out  the  circumstance  of  these  mines  having 
been  wrought  at  any  modern  period ;  neither  could  they 
have  been  opened  by  the  Danes.,  who  were  never  in  peace- 
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able  possession  of  the  island.  They  must,  therefore,  have 
been  worked  at  an  earlier  period,  and  previous  to  the  erec- 
tion of  the  ancient  fortress  in  the  island  of  Raghery, 
known  by  the  name  of  Robert  Bruce's  Castle;  the  lime 
used  in  which  was  evidently  burnt  with  sea-coal ;  and, 
from  the  strong  resemblance  of  the  cinders  found  in  the 
lime  to  those  of  the  Ballycastle  coal,  no  doubt  can  arise 
of  their  having  been  brought,  at  the  uncertain  period 
of  the  erection  of  the.  castle,  from  this  mine,  especi- 
ally as  it  could  not  have  been  sent  from  England,  since, 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  on  coal  being  shipped 
for  London,  its  value  was  so  little  known,  that,  on  being 
tried,  it  was  prohibited,  from  a  hastily-founded  opinion  of 
its  vapours  being  injurious  to  health. 

There  are  three  or  four  old  castles  along  the  coast  of 
Antrim;  but  that  of  Dunluce,  at  present  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Antrim  family,  situated  on  a  rock  projected 
into  the  sea,  and  seeming  as  if  split  off  from  the  main,  is 
a  singular  curiosity.  The  rock  on  which  it  stands  is  per- 
forated by  the  waves,  that  have  formed  under  it  a  spacious 
cavern,  and  is  approached  only  by  a  long  narrow  wall, 
built  somewhat  like  a  bridge,  which  connects  it  with  the 
adjoining  land. 

In  the'  neighbourhood  of  Slane,  in  the  county  of  Meath, 
is  a  .subterranean  building,  supposed  a  temple;  which 
attord>  decisive  proof  of  the  aichitectural  skill  and  me- 
chanical genius  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
This  curious  building  is  at  a  short  distance  from  the  river 
Boyne.  Its  external  appearance  is  that  of  a  large  earthen 
tumulus,  similar  to  those  frequent  on  the  chalky  hilleof 
Dorsetshire  and  Wiltshire,  but  not  so  neat  or  uniform  in  it3 
outline.  It  differs,  however,  from  them,  in  having  been 
sin  rounded  by  huge  unshapen  stonesj  erected  in  the  same 
state  as  they  were  taken  from  the  native  quany  ;  some  of' 
which  still  remain  in  their  original  positions.  The  entrance 
to  the  cavern  beneath  is  so  low  as  to  allow  admission  but 
by  crayyling  on  the  ground,  oyving  to  one  of  the  side- 
stones  having  fallen  across  the  passage,  but  after  passing, 
beneath  this,  the  avenue  is  sufficiently  lofty  to  admit  a 
person  walking  erect.  The  length  of  the  gallery  from  its 
opening  to  the  dome  is  sixty-two  feet,  the  breadth  at  the 
entrance  is  three  feet,  the  height  two  ;  at  thirteen  feet  from 
the  entrance  the  width  is  two  feet  two  inches.  The  dome 
forms  an  octagon  twenty  feet  high,  with  an  area  about  se- 
venteen in  diameter.  There  are  three  recesses)  from  the 
area,  one  facing  the  gallery,  and  one  on  each  side,  so 
that  the  yvhoie  building  has  the  form  of  a  cross.  In  the 
recess  on  the  right  is  a  rock-basin,  about  three  feet  six 
inches  in  diameter,  and  three  feet  two  inches  deep :  and 
in  the  opposite  recess  are  the  fragments  of  another. 
Within  the  basin,  on  the  right  hand,  are  two  circular  ca- 
vities near  each  other,  about  the  size  of  a  child's  head. 
Several  of  the  rude  stones  composing  this  recess  are  de- 
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corated  with  a  variety  of  devices,  supposed  to  be  ancient 

characters. 

The  avenue,  or  gallery  leading  to  the  are?,  is  formed 
by  large  upright  stones,  supporting  others  which  are  flat, 
and  form  the  roof.  These  stones  and  their  covering  rise 
gradually  to  the  dome.  This  is  formed  after  the  manner 
of  our  stair-cases,  each  long  stone  projecting  a  little  be- 
yond the  end  of  that  immediately  beneath,  a  large  flat  one 
making  the  cover  of  the  centre.  The  tallest  of  the  stones 
at  the  entrance  to  the  octagonal  building,  is  seven  feet  six 
inches  high. 

Between  Cahir  and  Mitchelstown,  on  Lord  Kingsbo- 
rough's  estate  at  Sheheenrinky,  is  a  remarkable  cavern. 
The  opening  to  it  is  a  cleft  of  rock,  in  a  limestone-hill,  so 
narrow  as  to  be  difficult  to  pass  through.  Descending  this 
entry  twenty  steps,  a  vault  presents  itself  one  hundred  feet 
long  by  from  fifty  to  sixty  in  height.  A  small  aperture 
from  the  left  leads  from  this  into  a  winding  gallery,  not 
less  than  half  a  mile  in  length,  which  exhibits  a  great  va- 
riety of  appearance.  In  some  places,  where  it  expands 
to  a  considerable  breadth,  when  well  lighted-up  with  can- 
dles, it  resembles  a  vaulted  cathedral  supported  by  massy 
columns.  The  floor,  pillars,  walls,  and  cieiing,  are,  by 
turns,  composed  of  every  fantastic  form,  and  often  of 
very  beautiful  incrustations  of  spar,  some  of  which  glitter 
so  much  as  to  make  them  appear  powdered  with  dia- 
monds; and  the  cieiing  is  formed  of  that  sort  which,  from 
its  likeness,  is  denominated  the  cauliflower.  The  spar, 
formed  into  columns  by  the  dropping  of  water,  has  taken 
some  very  regular  forms,  but  in  other  parts  is  different, 
being  folded  in  plaits  of  light  drapery,  which  hang  from 
their  support  in  a  very  pleasing  manner.  The  angles  of 
the  walls  seem  fringed  with  icicles.  One  very  long  branch 
of  the  cave,  which  turns  to  the  north,  is  in  some  places 
so  narrow  and  so  low  as  to  oblige  the  visitor  to  crawl 
through,  when  it  suddenly  breaks  into  large  vaulted  spaces 
of  a  thousand  different  forms.  The  whole  of  the  spar  in 
this  cave  is  very  brilliant,  and  almost  equal  to  Bristol 
stone.  For  several  hundred  yards  in  the  larger  branch 
there  is  a  deep  water,  at  the  bottom  of  the  declivity  to  the 
right,  which  the  common  people  call  the  river. 

The  Curragh,  or  Plain  of  Kildare,  in  the  words  of  Gi- 
raldus  Cambrensis,  "  was  in  ancient  times  the  site  of  a 
wonderful  collection  of  stones,  called  the  Giants'  Choir, 
from  their  having  been  transported  thither  from  the  ex- 
treme parts  of  Africa  by  giants,  and  erected  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  excite  admiration  as  much  at  the  ingenuity  of  the 
founders  as  their  strength.  And  on  the  same  spot  cer- 
tain stones,  much  resembling  others  in  their  nature,  and  in 
the  manner  of  their  erection,  are  to  be  seen  to  this  day. 
According  to  the  British  history,  Aurelius  Ambrosius, 
king  of  the  Britons,  by  means  of  the  skill  of  Merlin, 
caused  them  to  be  transported  from  Ireland  to  Britain." 
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Although  this  tale"  be  improbable,  the  stones  at  Amesbury, 
on  Salisbury  Plain,  called  Stonehenge,  bear  no  resem- 
blance to  those  of  this  neighbourhood.  On  the  Curragh 
are  many  tumuli;  but  they  do  not  appear,  like  those  in  the 
west  of  England,  to  have  excited  a  due  portion  of  curi- 
osity in  the  antiquary. 

Fertagh,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  is  famous  for  its 
round  tower,  and  ruins.  Its  ancient  name  was  Fartu  va 
Geiragh,  a  corruption  possibly  of  Farta  na  Ancoiragh, 
the  burial-place  of  the  Anchorites,  or  Culdee  monks. 
Here  still  remains  a  small  ancient  chapel,  in  which  is  a 
large  raised  tomb,  with  the  figure  of  a  man  in  armour 
rudely  engraved  thereon,  his  hands  in  the  posture  of 
prayer,  and  a  dog  at  his  feet.  The  tomb  bears  the  date 
of  148Q  i  but  the  inscription  has  become  illegible.  A  few 
yards  west  of  the  chapel  stands  a  round  tower,  much  de- 
cayed, being  cracked  quite  up  from  the  door,  and  wanting 
the  top.  According  to  Mr.  Tighe,  it  is  ninety-six  feet 
high,  with  eight  stories  and  se\en  floors;  the  door  opening 
iu  the  first,  twelve -feet  from  the  ground,  looks  towards 
the  church  ;  the  wall  at  the  door  is  three  feet  two  inches 
thick;  the  upper  story  has  four  windows,  whose  tops  are 
angular,  and  formed  by  two  stones. 

The  antiquities  worthy  of  notice  in  the  county  of  Cork 
consist  chiefly  of  round  towers.  Of  these  are  the  re- 
maius  of  one  at  Bally  beg,  near  Buttevant,  north  of  Mallow  ; 
another  at  Cork  ;  again  one  at  Kinneigh,  near  Enniskean, 
six  miles  west  of  Bandon,  seventy  feet  high;  and  another 
at  Brigowne,  under  the  Galties,  in  the  north-eastern  part 
of  the  county.  There  are  also  numerous  ancient  castles 
dispersed  over  the  country;  and  between  Rostynnan,  the 
seat  of  the  Inchiquin  family,  and  Cloyne,  at  Castle  Mary, 
the  residence  of  the  Longliclds,  is  a  Druidical  monument, 
supposed  to  be  an  altar,  consisting  of  a  large  stone,  fifteen 
feet  long  and  eight  broad,  of  a  rough  irregular  figure  ap- 
proaching to  an  oval,  supported  by  three  other  great 
stones.    Adjoining  is  a  large  round  flagstone  or  table. 

At  Drunibo,  in  the  county  of  Down,  is  a  round  tower; 
and,  near  the  church,  is  a  monument,  supposed  Druidical. 
It  consists  of  a  rough  stone,  seven  feet  by  six  and  a  half, 
supported  by  ranges  of  rude  pillars  from  two  to  three  feet 
and  a  half  high  ;  and  close  to  it  some  fixed  stones  yet  re- 
main of  considerable  size.  Around  this  altar  a  circle  is 
formed  by  a  raised  inclosure,  one-third  of  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference, and  wide  enough  at  the  top  to  admit  of  two 
persons  riding  abreast.  The  surrounding  rampart  is  of 
such  eminence  as  to  limit  the  view  of  a  person  placed  near 
the  altar  to  the  inclosure  and  the  sky,  and  is  hence  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  temple,  the  founder  of  which,  by 
this  plan,  contrived  to  prevent  the  diversions  of  the  mind, 
by  the  sight  of  any  worldly  object,  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  Divinity. 

Adair,  eight  miles  south-west  of  Limerick,  the  demesne 
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of  Lord  Adair,  upon  the  river  Maig,  is  rich  in  ruins,  two 
being  situate  within  and  two  without  the  park.  That  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  road  near  the  bridge  is  highly 
interesting ;  the  nave  and  choir  are  decorated  with  many 
sepulchral  niches  and  confessional  stalls ;  and  on  the 
northern  side  are  the  cloisters,  of  good  pointed  architec- 
ture. From  the  hardness  of  the  limestone  with  which  it 
is  built,  the  whole  is  in  a  high  state  of  preservation. 

The  most  interesting  curiosity  in  Ireland,  however,  is 
that  called  the  Giants'  Causeway,  in  the  county  of  An- 
trim; of  which  the  following  is  the  best  description  hi- 
therto laid  before  the  public  : — 

"  The  term  Giants'  Causeway  appears  to  have  been 
applied  to  this  stupendous  work,  from  an  idea  indulged  in 
dark  and  ignorant  times,  that  it  was  an  artificial  production, 
the  vast  labour  of  giants  that  formerly  inhabited  the  coun- 
try :  a  little  a'.cention,  however,  to  the  following  descrip- 
tion will  abundantly  prove  that  this,  and  every  similar 
mineralogical  mass,  is  the  work  of  nature  alone;  and  that 
art  neither  has  nor  could  have  been  the  cause  of  them. 

"The  principal  or  grand  causeway  (for  there  are  seve- 
ral less  considerable  and  scattered  fragments)  consists  of  a 
most  irregular  arrangement  of  many  hundred  thousands 
of  columns  :  almost  all  of  them  are  of  a  pentagonal 
figure,  but  so  closely  and  compactly  situated  on  their  sides, 
though  perfectly  distinct  from  top  to  bottom,  that  scarcely 
any  thing  can  be  introduced  between  them.  The  columns 
are  of  an  unequal  height  and  breadth  :  some  of  the  highest, 
visible  above  the  surface  of  the  strand,  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  impending  angular  precipice,  perhaps  about  twenty 
feet ;  they  do  not  exceed  this  height,  at  least  none  of  the 
principal  arrangement.  How  deep  they  are  fixed  in  the 
strand  was  never  yet  discovered.  This  grand  arrangement 
extends  nearly  two  hundred  yards,  visible  at  low  water; 
how  far  beyond  is  uncertain.  From  its  declining  appear- 
ance, however,  at  low  water,  it  is  probable  it  does  not 
extend  under  water  to  a  distance  any  thing  equal  to  what 
is  seen  above.  The  breadth  of  the  principal  causeway, 
which  runs  out  in  one  continued  range  of  columns,  is,  in 
general,  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet ;  at  one  place  or  two 
it  may  be  nearly  forty  for  a  few  yards.  In  this  account 
are  excluded  the  broken  and  scattered  pieces  of  the  same 
kind  of  construction  that  are  detached  from  the  sides  of 
the  grand  causeway,  as  they  do  not  appear  to  have  ever 
been  contiguous  to  the  principal  arrangement,  though 
they  have  frequently  been  taken  into  the  width ;  which  has 
been  the  cause  of  such  wild  and  dissimilar  representations 
of  this  causeway,  which  different  accounts  have  exhibited. 
The  highest  part  of  this  causeway  is  the  narrowest,  at  the 
very  spot  of  the  impending  cliff  whence  the  whole  pro- 
jects, where,  for  four  or  five  yards,  it  is  not  above  ten  or 
fifteen  wide.  The  columns  of  this  narrow  part  incline 
from  a  perpendicular  a  little  to  the  westward,  and  form  a  I 
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slope  on  their  tops,  by  the  unequal  height  of  the  columns 
on  the  two  sides;  by  which  a  gradual  ascent  is  made  at 
the  foot  of  the  cliff,  from  the  head  of  one  column  to  the 
next  above,  in  regular  order,  to  the  top  of  the  great  cause- 
way, which,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  dozen  yards  from  die 
cliff,  obtains  a  perpendicular  position;  and,  lowering  in 
its  general  height,  widens  to  about  twenty  or  between 
twenty  and  thirty  feet,  and  for  nearly  one  hundred  yards 
is  always  above  water.  The  tops  of  the  columns  for  this 
length  being  nearly  of  an  equal  height,  they  form  a  grand 
and  singular  parade,  that  may  be  easily  walked  on,  rather 
inclining  to  the  water's  edge.  But  from  high-water  mark, 
as  it  is  perpetually  washed  b  >•  the  beating  surges  on  every 
return  of  the  tide,  the  platform  lowers  considerably,  and 
becomes  more  and  more  uneven,  so  as  not  to  be  walked 
on  but  with  the  greatest  care.  At  the  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  cliff,  it  turns  a  little  to 
the  east  for  twenty  or  thirty  yards,  and  then  sinks  into 
the  sea.  The  figure  of  these  columns  is  almost  unex- 
ceptionably  pentagonal,  or  composed  of  five  sides;  there 
are  but  very  few  of  any  other  figure  introduced  :  some  few , 
there  are  of  three,  four,  and  six  sides:  but  the  generality  of 
them  are  five-sided ;  and  the  spectator  must  look  very 
nicely  to  find  any  of  a  different  construction:  yet,  what  is 
very  extraordinary,  and  particularly  cuiious,  there  are  not 
two  columns  in  ten  thousand  to  be  found,  that  either  have 
their  sides  equal  among  themselves,  or  whose  figures  are 
alike. 

"Nor  is  the  composition  of  these  columns  less  deserv- 
ing the  attention  of  the  cuiious  spectator.  They  are  not 
of  one  solid  stone  in  an  upright  position,  but  composed 
of  several  short  lengths,  curiously  joined,  not  with  flat 
surfaces,  but  articulated  into  each  other  like  a  ball  and 
socket,  or  like  the  joints  in  the  vertebra;  of  some  of  the 
larger  kind  of  fish;  the  one  end  at  the  joint  having  a  ca- 
vity into  which  the  convex  end  of  the  opposite  is  exactly 
fitted.  This  is  not  visible  but  by  disjoining  the  two  stones. 
The  depth  of  the  concavity  or  convexity  is  generally  about 
two  or  three  inches.  And  what  is  still  more  remarkable 
of  the  joint,  the  convexity  and  the  correspondent  conca-., 
vity  are  not  conformed  to  the  external  angular  figure  of 
the  column,  but  exactly  round,  and  as  large  as  the  size 
or  diameter  of  the  column  will  admit;  and  consequently, 
as  the  angles  of  these  columns  are  in  general  extremely 
unequal,  the  circular  edges  of  the  joint  are  seldom  coin- 
cident with  more  than  two  or  three  sides  of  the  pentago- 
nal, and  from  the  edge  of  the  circular  part  of  the  joint 
to  the  exterior  sides  and  angles  they  are  quite  plain.  It 
is  very  remarkable,  likewise,  that  the  articulations  of  these 
joints  are  frequently  inverted ;  in  some  the  concavity  is 
upwards,  in  others  the  reverse.  This  occasions  that  va- 
riety and  mixture  of  concavities  and  convexities  on  the 
tops  of  the  columns,  which  is  observable  throughout  the 
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platform  of  this  causeway,  jet  without  any  discoverable 
design  or  regularity  Wttfc  respect  to  the  number  of  either. 
The  length,  also,  of  these  particular  stones,  from  joint  to 
joint,  is  various;  in  general,  they  are  from  eighteen  lo 
twentv-four  inches  long;  and,  for  the  most  part,  longer 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  columns  than  nearer  the  top, 
and  the  articulation  of  the  joints  something  deeper.  The 
size  or  diameter  likewise  of  the  columns  is  as  different  as 
their  length  and  figure:  in  general,  they  are  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  inches  in  diameter.  There  are  no  traces  of  uni- 
formity or  design  discovered  throughout  the  whole  combi- 
nation, except  in  the  form  of  the  joint,  which  is  invari- 
ably by  an  articulation  of  the  convex  into  the  concave  of 
the  piece  next  above  or  below  it ;  nor  are  there  any  traces 
of  a  finishing  in  any  part,  either  in  height,  length,  or 
breadth,  of  this  curious  causeway.  Jf  there  be  here  and 
there  a  smooth  top  to  any  of  the  columns  above  water, 
there  are  others  just  by,  of  equal  height,  that  are  more 
or  less  convex  or  concave,  which  show  them  to  have  been 
joined  to  pieces  that  have  been  washed,  or  by  other  means 
taken  off.  And  undoubtedly  those  parts  that  are  always 
above  water  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  made  as  even 
as  might  be;  and  the  remaining  surfaces  of  the  joints 
must  naturally  have  been  worn  smoother  by  the  constant 
friction  of  weather  and  walking,  than  where  the  sea,  at 
every  tide,  is  beating  upon  it,  and  continually  removing 
some  of  the  upper  stones,  and  exposing  fresh  joints. 
And  farther,  as  these  columns  preserve  their  diameters 
from  top  to  bottom,  in  all  the  exterior  ones,  which  have 
two  or  three  sides  exposed  to  view,  the  same  may  with 
reason  be  inferred  of  the  interior  columns,  whose  tops 
only  are  visible. 

"Vet,  what  is  very  extraordinary  and  equally  curious 
in  tl<:s  phenomenon  is,  that  notwithstanding  the  universal 
dissimilitude  of  the  columns,  both  as  to  their  figure  and 
diameter,  and  though  perfectly  distinct  from  top  to  bottom, 
yet  is  the  whole  arrangement  so  closely  combined  at  all 
points,  that  hardly  a  knife  can  be  introduced  between 
them,  either  upon  the  sides  or  angles.  And  it  is  no  small 
entertainment  to  examine  the  close  contexture  and  nice 
insertion  of  such  an  infinite  variety  of  angular  figures  a* 
are  exhibited  on  the  surface  of  this  grand  parade.  From 
the  infinite  dissimilarity  of  the  figure  of  these  columns, 
this  will  appear  a  most  surprising  circumstance  to  the  cu- 
rious spectator ;  and  would  incline  him  to  believe  it  a 
work  of  human  art,  were  it  not,  on  the  other  hand,  incon- 
ceivable that  the  genius  or  invention  of  man  should  con- 
struct and  combine  such  an  infinite  number  of  columns, 
which  should  have  a  general  apparent  likeness,  and  yet  be 
so  universally  dissimilar  in  their  figure,  as  that,  from  the 
minutest  examination,  not  two  in  ten  or  twenty  thousand 
should  be  found,  whose  angles  and  sides  are  equal  among 
themselves,  or  of  the  one  column  to  those  of  the  other. 
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That  it  is  the  work  of  nature  there  can  be  no  doubt  to  an 
attentive  spectator,  who  carefully  surveys  the  general  form 
and  situation,  with  the  infinitely  various  confirm ation  «f 
the  several  parts  of  this  causeway.    There  are  no  traces 
of  regularity  or  design  in  the  outlines  of  this  curious  phe- 
nomenon; which,  including  the  broken  and  detached 
pieces  of  the  same  kind  of  winkmanship,  are  extremely- 
scattered  and  confused;  and,  whatever  they  might  be  ori- 
ginally, do  not  at  present  appear  to  have  any  connection 
with  the  grand  causeway,  as  to  any  supposable  design 
or  use  in  its  first  construction,  and  as  little  design  can  be 
inferred  from  the  figure  or  .situation  of  the  several  consti- 
tuent parts.    The  whole  exhibition  is,  indeed,  extremely 
confused,  and  destitute  of  every  appearance  of  use  or 
design  in  its  original  construction.     But  what,  beyond 
dispute,  determines  its  origin  to  have  been  from  nature  is, 
that  the  very  cliffs,  at  a  great  distance  from  the  causewav, 
especially  in  the  bay  to  the  eastward,  exhibit  at  many 
places  the  same  kind  of  columns,  figuietl  and  jointed  in 
all  respects  like  those  of  the  grand  causewav  ;  some  of 
them  are  seen  near  to  the  top  of  the  cliff,  which,  in  ge- 
neral, in  these  bays  to  the  east  and  west  side  of  the  cause- 
way, is  near  three  hundred  feet  in  height  ;  others  again 
are  seen  about  midway,  and  at  different  elevations  from 
the  strand.     A  very  considerable  exposure  of  them  is  seen 
in  the  very  bottom  of  the  bay  to  the  eastward,  near  one 
hundred  roods  from  the  causeway,  where  the  earth  has 
evidently  fallen  away  lrom  them  upon  the  strand,  and  ex- 
hibits a  most  curious  arrangement  of  many  of  these  pen- 
tagonal columns,  in  a  pei pendicular  position,  supporting, 
in  appearance,  a  cliff  of  different  strata  of  eaith,  clay, 
rock,  &c,  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  or 
more,  above.    Some  of  these  columns  are  between  thirty 
and  forty  feet  high,  from  the  top  of  the  sloping  bank 
below  them  ;  and,  being  longest  in  the  middle  of  the  ar- 
rangement, shortening  on  either  hand  in  view,  they  have 
obtained  the  appellation  of  organs,  from  a  rude  likeness 
to  the  front  of  that  instrument;  and,  as  there  are  few 
b:oken  pieces  on  the  strand  near  it,  it  is  probable  that  the 
outside  range  of  columns  that  now  appear  is  really  the 
original  exterior  line,  toward  the  sea,  of  this  collection, 
lint  how  far  they  extend  internally  into  the  bowels  of  the 
incumbent  cliff  is  unknown.    The  very  substance,  indeed, 
of  that  part  of  the  cliff  which  projects  to  a  point,  between 
the  two  bays  on  the  east  and  west  of  the  causeway,  seems 
composed  of  this  kind  of  materials;  for,  besides  the  many 
pieces  that  are  seen  on  the  sides  of  the  cliff  that  circulate 
to  the  bottom  of  the  bays,  particularly  the  eastern  side, 
there  is,  at  the  very  point  of  the  cliff,  and  just  above  the 
narrow  and  highest  part  of  the  causeway,  a  long  collection 
of  them  seen,  whose  heads  or  tops,  just  appearing  without 
the  /roping  bank,  p!  unly  show  them  to  be  in  an  oblique 
position,  and  about  half-way  between  the  pexpendicula* 
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and  horizontal.  The  head  of  these,  likewise,  are  of 
mixed  surfaces,  convex  and  concave,  and  the  columns 
evidently  appear  to  have  been  removed  from  their  original 
upright  to  their  present  inclining  or  oblique  position,  by 
the  sinking  or  falling  of  the  cliff." 

Religion,  and  Ecclesiastical  Division.']  The  established 
religion  of  Ireland  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  church  of 
England;  but  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  is  by  far  the  most 
prevalent,  the  proportion  of  persons  professing  the  latter 
not  being  less  than  eight  to  one.  In  consequence,  how- 
ever, of  the  great  exertions  which  are  now  making,  by  the 
Hibernian  and  Irish  Evangelical  societies,  it  may  be 
hoped,  that  the  dark  clouds  of  error  which  have  so  long 
overshadowed  this  island  will  be  gradually  dispersed,  and 
that  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  will  be  divinely  illumined 
by  the  pure  light  of  the  everlasting  gospel. 

Of  the  Protestant  inhabitants,  many  are  descendants  of 
the  Scots,  who  founded  a  colony  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
in  the  north,  (which  was  subsequently  increased  by  num- 
bers flying  from  the  persecutions  of  the  subsequent 
reigns,)  and  who  established  in  the  country  the  grand  staple 
of  Ireland,  the  linen  manufacture.  These  are  chiefly  dis- 
senters of  different  persuasions,  and  form  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  present  population. 

The  Protestant  ecclesiastical  division  of  Ireland  forms 
four  archbishoprics  and  twenty  bishoprics,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  tabular  view  : — 

KilHare. 

Leighlin  and  Fe"rus. 
Ossory. 

Meath. 


The  archbishopric  of 
Dublin  comprises  the 
sees  of  .  ...... 


That  of  Armagh 


Kilmore. 
Di  omore. 
Clogher. 
Raphoe. 

Down  and  Connor. 
Derry. 

Waterford  and  Lismore. 
Limerick  and  Ardfert. 

That  of  Cashel.  <^  Killala  and  Kinfeuora. 

Cork  and  Ross. 
Cloyne. 

C  Elphin. 

That  of  Tuam  ^  Killala  and  Achonry. 

{  Clonfert  and  Kilmacduagh. 


The  archbishops  and  bishops  are  appointed  by  the 
king  under  the  great  seal.  The  number  of  deaneries  in 
Ireland  is  thirty-three  ;  of  archdeaconries,  thirty-four. 

The  Roman  Catholic  church  of  Ireland  is  composed 
of  four  archbishops  and  twenty-two  bishops.  The  title 
of  the  archbishops  are  the  same  as  in  the  established 
church.  The  dioceses  of  Armagh  are  the  same  in  each ; 
but  there  is  a  separate  bishop  of  Armagh,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy.    Those  of  Dublin  are  also  the  same. 
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The  dioceses  of  Cashel  are  &ix,  viz. — those  of  Cloyne 
and  Ross,  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe,  Cork,  Killaloe,  Waterford, 
Limerick,  and  Lisinore.  Those  of  Tuam  are  Achonry, 
Elphin,  Clonfert,  and  Killala.  There  is  likewise  the 
united  diocese  of  Kilmacduagh  and  Kilfenora,  the  one 
in  Connaught,  the  other  in  Munster,  which  is  alternately 
vested  in  the  suffragans  of  Tuam  and  Cashel. 

Each  bishop  appoints  a  vicar-general,  who  holds  his 
office  during  the  life  or  pleasure  of  the  prelate.  Every 
diocese  has  also  a  dean,  appointed  by  the  cardinal  pro- 
tector at  Rome  ;  and  an  archdeacon,  nominated  by  the 
bishop ;  but  these  dignities  are  merely  nominal  and  ho- 
norary, no  power  or  emolument  being  attached  to 
either. 

"  The  bishop,"  says  a  contemporary  w  riter,  "  is  ap- 
pointed ultimately  by  the  pope.  On  the  death  of  any  one, 
the-  clergy  of  the  diocese  elect  a  vicar  capitular,  wlio, 
during  the  vacancy  of  the  see,  is  invested  with  episcopal 
jurisdiction.  If,  however,  the  appointment  should  fail  of 
taking  place  w  ithin  a  specific  number  of  days,  the  suffragan 
may,  of  his  own  authority,  appoint  a  vicar.  In  the  mean- 
time the  clergy  assemble  and  make  choice  of  an  individual 
to  till  (with  the  pope's  permission)  the  vacant  see.  The 
bishops  also  of  the  province  hold  a  council,  and  unite  in 
presenting  one,  two,  or  three,  persons  of  merit.  The 
presentation  of  the  clergy  and  the  bishops,  are  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  congregation  de  propaganda  jide  at  Rome, 
on  a  Monday  ;  and  the  person  selected,  on  the  succeeding 
Sunday,  is  by  their  secretary  stated  to  the  pope,  who  may 
confirm  or  annul  the  nomination  at  pleasure. 

"  The  emolument,  of  the  bishop  arise  from  his  indi- 
vidual parish,  which  is  usually  the  best  in  the  diocese,  from 
licenses,  and  the  cathedraticum.  The  licence  is  a  dis- 
pensation granted  by  the  bishop  from  the  publication  of 
banns ;  for  which  from  a  crown  to  a  guinea  is  paid.  As 
few  parties  have  the  banns  published,  most  individuals 
being  married  by  license,  this  dispensation  is  a  source  of 
considerable  revenue.  The  cathedraticum  is  an  annual 
sum  of  from  two  to  ten  guineas  given  by  each  parish- 
priest  to  the  bishop  to  support  the  episcopal  dignity.  It 
is  not  an  obligation  binding  on  the  priest,  but  has  so  long, 
had  the  sanction  of  custom  that  it  is  never  omitted. 

"The  parish-priests  are  appointed  solely  by  the  bishop; 
and  when  collated,  or  after  three  years  peaceable  posses- 
sion of  tiieir  benefice,  cannot  be  removed.  A  collation 
is  a  written  appointment,  by  which  the  bishop  confides  a 
parish  to  the  eare  of  a  priest.  Coadjutors,  or  curates,  are 
also  appointed  by  the  bishop. 

"  The  parish-priest  is  supported  by  contributions,  which 
are  established  by  ancient  custom  and  ger/eral  prevalence. 
These  consist  of  Easter  and  Christmas  dues,  paid  by  the 
head  of  each  family  ;  weddings  ;  christenings  ;  visitations 
of  the  sick.;  and  saying.,  mass*.    The  curate  is  usually  paid 
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a  third  part  of  the  general  receipt  from  the  parish  ;  in  some 
cases,  where  the  duty  is  mostly  performed  by  himself,  one 
half." 

Education,  literature,  and  Layiguttge.]  For  the  chil- 
dren of  Protestants  there  are  many  foundations  in  different 
parts  of  Ireland,  with  liberal  endowment,  as  well  those 
established  by  the  crown  as  by  charitable  individuals  :  there 
are  also  many  parish-school5,  in  which,  in  the  year  1807, 
the  number  of  scholars  collectively  amounted  to  upwards 
of  sixteen  thousand  three  hundred.  There  are  also,  in 
almost  every  parish,  Catholic  schools  without  endowment. 
Their  abundance,  indeed,  is  even  greater  than  the  propor- 
tion which  the  individuals  of  this  faith  bear  to  those  of 
the  Protestant  religion. 

Besides  the  free  grammar-schools,  the  royal  free  schools, 
the  Hibernian,  and  the  marine  schools,  and  King  Charles 
the  Second's  hospital,  to  which  the  children  of  superior 
classes  are  sent,  there  are  academies  in  Ireland  on  the 
same  plan  as  in  England. 

"  When  the  dark  veil  of  ignorance,"  says  a  modern 
historian,  "  again  overshadowed  the  remainder  of  Europe, 
and  the  polish  it  had  attained  from  the  conquests  of  the 
Romans  was,,  on  the  irruption  of  the  northern  nations,  re- 
placed by  pristine  barbarism,  learning  found  an  asylum  in 
Ireland;  and  numerous  seminaries,  dispersed  over  the 
island,  preserved  from  extinction  the  almost  smothered 
flame.  To  this  country  does  Scotland  owe  the  first  seeds 
of  science.  St.  Column,  who  left  Ireland  in  the  seventh 
century,  established  first  those  colleges  which  were  long 
the  only  schools  of  instruction  for  the  whole  of  the  clergy 
of  that  country,  and  for  centuries  were  the  focus  of  lite- 
rature. As  early  as  the  first  or  second  century,  works  treat- 
ing of  the  lives  of  saints,  and  exhortations  to  discipline 
and  piety,  were  issued  hence  to  the  world.  Nor  in  after- 
times  was  Scotland  alone  benefited  by  their  diffusion  of 
knowledge;  from  them  the  Anglo-Saxons  received  their 
earliest  instructions  ;  and,  in  the  seventh  century,  persons 
of  all  ranks  resorted  hither,  who  were  gratuitously  fur- 
nished, not  only  with  books  and  education,  but  also  with 
maintenance  ;  nay,  such  was  the  prevalence  of  study,  that, 
if  credit  be  due  to  the  Irish  historians,  the  later  fame  ol 
the  extensive  university  of  Salamanca  in  Spain  must  have 
been  eclipsed  by  that  of  Armagh,  where  the  number  of 
students  is  said  to  have  been  seven  thousand. 

"  In  the  ninth  century,  when  so  many  of  the  schools 
of  this  island  were  ruined  by  Scandinavian  depredations, 
the  honour  of  Irish  literature  was  still  maintained  abroad 
by  the  native  students  of  the  country,  whose  exertions 
were  instrumental  in  dispelling  the  darkness  which  at  that 
time-enveloped  the  continent. 

"  Albinus  and  Clement,  patronized  by  the  Emperor 
Charlemagne,  became  first  professors  of  the  universities 
of  Paris  and  Pavia ;   and  Johannes  Scotus  Erigena,  at 
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the  close  of  the  ninth  century,  was  much  favoured  in  the 
French  court  of  Charles  the  Bald,  whence  he  was  invited 
by  Alfred  the  Great  to  England,  to  become  a  professor  in 
the  university  of  Oxford.  Renowned  for  intelligence, 
brilliancy  of  wit,  and  a  solid  judgment,  Johannes  was 
author  of  several  works  of  high  repute,  especially  a  treatise, 
De  Divisione  NdtUfa,  against  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation. 

"  But  if  honour  be  due  to  the  Irish  for  having  been  the 
preservers  of  learning,  while  ignorance  pervaded  the  other 
states  of  Europe,  they  have  not  less  to  pride  themselves 
upon  those  illustrious  literary  characters  who  have  adorned 
their  nation  in  modern  times.  In  history,  they  boast  an 
Usher,  whose  works  are  an  honour  to  learning  itself;  in 
satire,  and  in  works  of  humour,  Swift  stands  unrivalled  ; 
the  Spectator  of  Sir  Richard  Steele  is  its  own  encomium; 
the  strength  of  mind  and  solid  reasoning  of  Bishop  Berke- 
ley are  only  paralleled  by  those  displayed  in  another  de- 
partment by  the  late  eloquent  orator  Burke  ;  and  the  poems 
of  Goldsmith  and  Parnell  need  only  a  perusal  to  secuie 
the  admiration  of  the  reader. 

"  Ireland  is  not  conspicuous  for  progress  in  the  arts. 
She  has  no  school  of  statuary  or  painting  ;  such  of  her  sons 
as  follow  these  professions,  studying  and  practising  abroad. 
The  music  of  the  country  is  chiefly  plaintive,  but  lively 
tunes  are  not  uncommon." 

"  The  Irish  language/'  says  Mr.  Dewar,  "  is  a  dialect 
of  what  has  been  generally  called  the  Celtic ;  and  some 
antiquarians  of  note  have  maintained  that  it  is  a  root  of 
that  ancient  and  venerable  tongue.  It  is  certain,  that 
there  is  very  little  difference  between  it  and  the  Gaelic  ; 
and  that  an  Highlander  can  converse  easily  with  an  Irish- 
man. This  remaik  holds  true  in  some  parts  of  Ireland 
more  than  in  others.  It  becomes  not  a  mountaineer  of 
Scotland  to  say  which  is  the  more  polished  and  copious: 
but,  if  1  may  be  permitted  to  give  my  opinion,  I  must 
maintain  that,  whilst  the  Irish  seems  to  be  more  cultivated 
than  the  Gaelic,  it  retains  less  of  its  original  simplicity. 
I  refer  particularly  to  the  conjugation  of  the  verb.  In 
the  dark  acres,  the  monks  seem  to  have  laboured  to  make 
the  flexion  of  the  verb  in  their  own  tongue  similar  to  that 
of  the  Latin.  This  alteration,  for  I  cannot  call  it  an  im- 
provement, which  is  adhered  to  by  all  the  grammarians, 
does  not  seem  natural,  nor  at  all  suited  to  the  genius  of 
a  language  that  is  otherwise  beautifully  simple. 

"  It  is  altogether  idiomatic  in  its  construction,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  its  idioms  are  different  from  those 
of  all  the  languages  of  Europe.  It  is  extremely  copious, 
especially  on  any  subject  connected  with  the  passions: 
though  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  good  vehicle  for 
philosophy.  No  tongue  can  better  suit  the  purpose  of 
the  orator,  whose  object  is  to  make  an  impression  on  a 
popular  assembly,  and  who,  regardless  of  precision,  seeks 
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only  to  accomplish  his  end.  Hence,  also,  it  is  admirably 
adapted  to  poetry. 

u  Every  one  has  remarked  the  readiness  with  which  an 
Irishman  applies  the  language  of  endearment  to  all  his  as- 
sociates ;  and  though  I  had  never  heard  him  speak,  I  should 
conclude  this  to  be  the  case  from  an  investigation  of  his 
dialect.  It  abounds  with  terms,  which,  if  literally  trans- 
lated, would  appear  to  a  native  of  either  part  of  this 
island  excessively  extravagant. 

*'  The  number  of  people  who  speak  this  language  is 
much  greater  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  is  spoken 
throughout  the  province  of  Connaught  by  all  the  lower 
orders,  a  great  part  of  whom  scarcely  understand  any 
English;  and  some  of  those  who  do,  understand  it  only 
so  as  to  conduct  business  :  they  are  incapable  of  receiving 
moral  or  religious  instruction  through  its  medium.  The 
Irish  is  spoken  very  generally  through  the  other  three  pro- 
vinces, except  among  the  descendants  of  the  Scotch  in 
the  north.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  calculations  on 
this  subject  should  be  perfectly  accurate;  but  it  has  been 
concluded,  on  good  grounds,  that  there  are  about  two  mil- 
lions of  people  in  Ireland  who  are  incapable  of  under- 
standing a  continued  discourse  in  English." 

University .]  The  only  university  of  Ireland  is  Trinity 
College,  Dublin;  which  consists  of  two  squares,  com- 
prising thirty-three  buildings  of  eight  rooms  each.  A 
great  part  of  the  books  on. one  side  were  collected  by 
Archbishop  Usher,  who  was  one  of  the  original  members 
of  this  body.  The  new  square,  three  sides  of  which  have 
been  built  by  parliamentary  bounty,  and  from  thence  called 
Parliament  Square,  is  of  hewn  stone ;  and  the  front  of  it, 
next  the  city  of  Dublin,  is  ornamented  with  pilasters, 
festoons,  &c.  The  provost's  house  has  an  elegant  front, 
entirely  of  Portland  stone.  The  chapel  is  a  mean  struc- 
ture, as  is  also  the  old  hall,  wherein  college-exercises 
are  performed ;  but  the  new  hall,  in  which  the  members 
of  the  college  dine,  is  a  large  and  handsome  room 

This  seminary  was  founded  and  endowed  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  ;  but  the  original  foundation  consisted  only  of  a 
provost,  three  fellows,  and  three  scholars;  which  has 
from  time  to  time  been  augmented  to  twenty-two  fellows, 
seventy  scholars,  and  thirty  sizers.  However,  the  whole 
number  of  students  is  at  present  about  four  hundred,  who 
are  of  three  classes — fellow-commoners,  pensioners,  and 
sizers  or  servitors.  Of  the  fellows,  several  are  called  se- 
niors ;  and  the  annual  income  of  each  of  these  is  about 
seven  hundred  pounds.  The  provostship  is  supposed  to 
be  worth  three  thousand  pounds  a  year.  Trinity  College 
has  a  power  of  conferring  degrees  of  bachelors,  masters, 
and  doctors,  in  all  the  arts  or  faculties.  The  visitors 
are — the  chancellor  or  vice-chancellor,  and  the  archbishop 
of  Dublin. 

Constitution  and  Government.]  Ireland  formerly  was 
163.       vol.  ii. 
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only  entitled  the  lordship  of  Ireland;  and  the  king's  style 
was  no  other  than  Dominus  Hibernian,  Lord  of  Ireland, 
till  the  thirty-third  year  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  when  he  as 
sumed  the  title  of  king,  which  is  recognised  by  act  of  par- 
liament in  the  same  reign.  But  as  England  and  Scotland 
are  now  one  and  the  same  kingdom,  and  yet  differ  in  their 
municipal  laws ;  so  England  and  Ireland,  previous  to  the 
union,  were  distinct  kingdoms,  and  yet,  in  general,  agreed 
in  their  laws.  For,  after  the  conquest  of  Ireland  by  King 
Henry  II.,  the  laws  of  England  were  received  by  the 
Irish  nation,  assembled  at  the  council  of  Lismore.  And 
as  Ireland,  thus  conquered,  planted,  and  governed,  con- 
tinued in  a  state  of  dependence,  it  was  thought  necessary 
that  it  should  conform  to  such  laws  as  the  superior  state 
thought  proper  to  prescribe. 

But  this  state  of  dependence  being  almost  forgotten  by 
the  Irish  nation,  it  was  thought  necessary,  some  years 
ago,  to  declare  how  that  matter  stood  :  and,  therefore,  by 
statute  6th  of  George  I.,  it  was  declared  "  that  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland  ought  to  be  subordinate  to,  and  dependent 
upon,  the  imperial  crown  of  Great  Britain,  as  being  in- 
separably united  thereto ;  and  that  the  king's  majesty,  with 
the  consent  of  the  lords  and  commons  of  Great  Britain  in 
parliament,  hath  power  to  make  laws  to  bind  the  people 
of  Ireland."  This  determination  of  the  British  parliament, 
however,  occasioned  much  dissatisfaction  among  the  Irish, 
who,  at  length,  after  many  struggles,  obtained,  in  the  year 
1782,  a  formal  repeal  of  the  above  statute,  which  was 
considered  as  a  renunciation  on  the  part  of  the  parliament 
of  Great  Britain  of  every  claim  of  legislation  over  Ireland. 

For  the  administration  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  a  chief  go- 
vernor, styled  the  lord-lieutenant,  is  sent  over  from  England 
by  the  king,  whom  he  represents.  On  his  entering  upon 
this  honourable  office,  his  letters-patent  are  publicly  read 
in  the  council-chamber;  and,  having  taken  the  usual  oaths 
before  the  lord-chancellor,  the  sword,  which  is  to  be 
carried  before  him,  is  delivered  into  his  hands,  and  he  is 
seated  in  the  chair  of  state,  attended  by  the  lord-chancel- 
lor, the  members  of  the  privy-council,  the  peers  and 
nobles,  the  king-at-arms,  a  serjeant-at-mace,  and  other 
officers  of  state ;  and  he  never  appears  publicly  without 
being  attended  by  a  body  of  horse-guards.  Hence,  with 
respect  to  his  authority,  his  train,  and  splendor,  there  is 
no  viceroy  in  Christendom  that  comes  nearer  to  the  gran 
deur  and  majesty  of  a  king.  He  has  a  council  composed 
of  the  great  officers  of  the  crown;  namely,  the  chancel- 
lor, treasurer,  and  such  of  the  archbishops,  bishops,  earls, 
barons,  judges,  and  gentlemen,  as  his  majesty  is  pleased 
to  appoint.  For  the  regular  distribution  of  justice  there 
are,  in  Ireland,  four  terms  held  annually  for  the  decision 
of  causes,  and  four  courts  of  justice — the  chancery, 
king's  bench,  common  pleas,  and  exchequer.  The  high- 
sheriffs  of  the  several  counties  were  formerly  chosen  by 
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the  people,  but  are  now  nominated  by  the  lord-lieutenant. 
The  parliament  here,  as  well  as  in  England,  was  the  su- 
preme court,  convened  by  the  king's  writ,  and  sat  every 
year.  It- consisted,  as  in  England,  of  a  house  of  lords 
and  commons.  Of  the  former,  many  were  English  peers 
or  commons  of  Great  Britain.  Since  the  accession  of  his 
present  majesty,  the  Irish  parliament  was  rendered  octen- 
nial. The  acts  passed  by  the  houses  of  lords  and  com- 
Hions  were  sent  to  England  for  the  royal  approbation ; 
when,  if  approved  of  by  his  majesty  and  council,  they 
passed  the  great  seal  of  England,  and  were  returned.  An 
union  with  Great  Britain  was  voted  by  both  houses  of  par- 
liament in  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  the  former  kingdom,  in 
the  year  1800,  and  carried  into  effect  in  the  beginning  of 
1801  ;  so  that,  from  that  period,  the  form  of  government 
became  identically  the  same. 

Population]  The  population  of  Ireland  is  computed, 
both  by  Cooke  and  Guthrie,  at  four  millions;  but,  in  a 
more  recent  publication,  it  is  said  to  amount  to  nearly  live 
millions  seven  hundred  thousand;  and  the  editor  has 
adduced  the  most  satisfactory  particulars  in  proof  of  that 
assertion. 

Revenues.']  The  public  revenues  of  Ireland  were  com- 
puted by  Arthur  Young,  in  the  year  1778,  at  about  one 
million  sterling,  or  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  a  head, 
when  those  of  England  stood  at  one  pound  nine  shillings. 
But  great  changes  have  since  taken  place.  In  the  year 
ending  5th  January,  1805,  according  to  an  account  laid 
before  the  [louse  of  Commons,  the  sum  raised  for  Ireland 
exceeded  ten  millions,  of  which  four  millions  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  thousand  four  hundred  and  six 
pounds  was  the  net  produce  of  the  ordinary  revenue,  and 
the  rest  was  procured  by  a  loan.  By  the  terms  of  the 
Union,  Ireland  pays  two-seventeenths  of  the  general  ex- 
penses of  the  empire;  and  this  sum,  in  the  same  year, 
amounted  to  five  millions  eighty-one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  seventy-four  pounds. 

Order  of  Knighthood]  The  order  of  St.  Patrick  was 
instituted  on  the  5di  of  February,  and  the  installation  of 
the  first  knights  was  performed  on  the  17th  of  March, 
1783.  It  consists  of  the  sovereign  and  fifteen  other 
knights-companions.  The  lord-lieutenants  of  Ireland  for 
the  time  being  officiate  as  grand  masters  of  the  order, 
and  the  archbishop  of  Armagh  is  the  prelate,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  the  chancellor,  and  the  dean  of  St.  Pa- 
trick the  register  of  the  order.  The  knights  are  installed 
in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Patrick,  Dublin.  Their  robes  are 
splendid,  and  the  badge  is  three  crowns  united  together 
on  a  cross,  with  the  motto  round,  Quis  separabit't  fas- 
tened by  an  Irish  harp  to  the  crown  imperial.  A  star  of 
eight  points  encircles  it  on  the  coat. 

Manufactures  and  Commerce.]  The  manufacture  of 
liuen,  first  introduced  into  this  island  by  Scotch  protestaMs 
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who  fled  hither  from  persecution,  has  been,  for  upwards 
!  of  a  century,  the  staple  manufacture  of  the  country,  and 
has  gradually  increased  from  its  commencement.  The 
extent  to  which  this  branch  of  industry  is  now  carried  is 
very  considerable.  • 

The  manufacture  of  cotton-goods  is  comparatively  a 
recent  establishment.  The  first  yarn  was  imported  in 
1784;  and  in  the  following  year  rive  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  hundred  weight  of  cotton-wool  was 
introduced.  Since  that  time,  the  consumption  of  wool 
and  yarn  has  increased  in  a  proportion  equal  to  that  of 
linen.  The  superior  advantages,  indeed,  whicn  are  pos- 
sessed by  Ireland,  owing  to  the  greater  cheapness  of  living, 
and  the  consequent  inferiority  of  wages  paid  to  the  ma- 
nufacturer, reuder  it  highly  probable,  that,  in  a  short  pe- 
riod of  years,  she  will  possess  manufacturing  towns  in 
this  department,  which  may  rival  those  of  Manchester, 
Paisley,  and  Glasgow. 

The  woollen  manufacture  of  Ireland  is  not  so  flourishing 
as  that  of  linen,  nor  has  its  improvement  kept  pace  with 
that  of  cotton.  Indeed,  it  must  be  recollected,  that,  in 
its  earliest  stage,  it  met  with  decided  opposition  from  the 
British  government;  and  successive  acts  of  parliament 
almost  threatened  its  annihilation.  Since  the  year  1792, 
however,  this  branch  of  industry  appears  to  have  received 
both  increase  and  improvement;  as  the  number  of  fleeces 
is  far  more  considerable  now  than  at  that  period ;  and 
there  has  been  a  considerable,  though  fluctuating,  impor- 
tation of  Spanish  and  English  wool. 

The  manufacture  of  leather  is  carried  on  to  some  ex- 
tent; and  the  fine  gloves  of  Limerick  are  unequalled  even 
by  the  French  ;  yet  the  export  of  untanned  hides  is  very 
considerable. 

The  abundance  of  kelp  produced  in  Ireland  is  very  fa- 
vourable for  the  manufacture  of  glass;  but  in  the  infancy 
of  the  glass-manufactory  impediments  were  thrown  in  the 
way  of  its  prosperity  by  act  Geo.  II.  cap.  12,  which 
prohibited  the  expoit  of  glass  from  Ireland  to  any  place 
whatsoever;  and  the  import  of  this  article  from  any  part 
but  Great  Butain.  Hence,  although  glass  is  made  for 
the  consumption  of  the  country  at  VVaterford  and  other 
places,  the  manufacture  is  not  carried  on  to  the  extent 
of  which  it  is  susceptible. 

The  silk-inaimfaciures  of  Ireland  have  attained  a  degree 
of  high  perfection  in  their  handkerchiefs;  and  in  articles 
mixed  with  wool,  such  as  tabbinets,  &.c,  they  rival  those 
of  Paisley,  Norwich,  or  Spitaltields. 

Sugar  is  well  refined  in  Ireland;  ale  and  porter  are 
brewed  of  excellent  quality;  and  the  spirits  distilled  are 
found  of  late  years  to  be  equal  to  the  best  malt-spirits  of 
England.  Articles  of  inferior  consequence  are  also  ma- 
nufactured nearly  as  well  as  in  England. 

What  has  been  said  of  England  under  the  head  of  com- 
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merce,  is  in  a  great  measure  applicable  to  Ireland.  Her 
exports  are  linen-cloth,  yarn,  lawns,  and  cambric  ;  horses, 
and  black  cattle,  beef,  pork,  green  hides,  tanned  leather, 
calf-skins  dried,  tallow,  butter,  candles,  cheese,  ox  and 
cow-horns,  ox-hair,  horse-hair,  lead,  copper-ore,  herrings, 
dried  fish,,  rabbit-skins  and  fur,  otter-skins,  goat-skins, 
salmon,  and  some  other  articles. 

Cities  and  Principal  Towns.']  Dublin,  the  metropolis 
of  the  kingdom,  and  an  archiepiscopal  see,  is  situate  in 
fifty-three  degrees  twenty-three  minutes  of  north  latitude, 
and  in  six  degrees  nineteen  minutes  of  west  longitude,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Liffey,  at  the  bottom  of  a  harbour, 
which  has  from  one  and  a  half  to  five  fathoms  water,  with 
a  sandy  bottom.  The  form  of  the  city  approaches  a 
square,  and  is  two  miles  and  a  half  each  way.  According 
to  Dr.  Whitelaw's  survey,  it  contains  sixteen  thousand 
and  twenty-three  houses,  and  is  said  to  contain  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  inhabitants.  The  streets 
and  squares  are  planned  upon  an  extensive  scale ;  but, 
wanting  symmetry  and  neatness,  they  form  a  striking  con- 
trast with  the  public  buildings,  which  almost  universally 
unite  great  elegance  of  design  with  good  execution.  The 
streets  are,  however,  well  paved  and  lighted;  and  the 
houses  supplied  with  water  by  means  of  pipes.  St.  Ste- 
phen's Square  is  considered  the  largest  in  Europe,  its  cir- 
cumference being  little  short  of  an  English  mile.  It  is 
separated  from  the  street  by  a  low  wall,  within  which  is  a 
broad  gravel-walk,  parted  from  the  green  by  a  ditch  of 
stagnant  water,  shaded  by  trees.  The  green  presents  the 
level  surface  of  a  meadow,  and  is  ornamented  with  an 
equestrian  statue  of  King  George  II.  in  the  centre. 
The  situation  of  Merion  Square  is  extremely  pleasant,  as 
it  commands  an  extensive  view  of  Dublin  Bay  and  the 
Wicklow  Mountains.  The  centre  is  occupied  by  a  neat 
shrubbery,  inclosed  within  an  iron  palisade  on  a  handsome 
stone  plinth  and  base.  The  buildings  in  this  square  are 
more  uniform  than  in  St.  Stephen's  Green  ;  and,  although 
inferior  in  extent,  it  has  a  very  superior  appearance.  Rut- 
land Square,  from  its  lofty  trees  and  handsome  walks,  si- 
tuated upon  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  adds  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  the  city. 

Dublin  contains  two  cathedrals,  eighteen  parish-churches, 
and  two  chapels  of  ease ;  a  Danish,  a  Dutch,  and  a  French 
church;  fifteen  Roman  Catholic  chapels;  a'  Jews' syna- 
gogue ;  and  numerous  meeting-houses.  Of  the  churches, 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Patrick  and  Christ  Church  are  re- 
markable for  their  antiquity,  and  on  that  account  alone; 
for  the  cathedral  is  in  a  state  so  dangerous,  as  to  require 
the  whole  nave  to  be  propped,  to  prevent  it  from  falling; 
and  the  approach  to  either  is  by  the  very  worst  part  of 
the  city.  The  cathedral,  originally  intended  for  a  colle- 
giate church,  was  built  by  John  Comyn,  archbishop  of 
Dublin,  in  1190,  and  erected  into  a  cathedral  about  the 
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year  1225 ;  its  first  ecclesiastical  establishment  being 
changed  by  Henry  Loundres,  who  united  it  with  the  Holy 
Trinity  of  Christ  Church.  St.  Werburgh's  Church  has  a 
front  and  steeple  much  admired  for  their  lightness  and 
elegance :  the  spire  is  a  fine  octagon,  supported  by  eight 
pillars,  and  terminated  by  a  gilt  ball  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  from  the  ground.  This  and  the  cathedral  are 
the  only  churches  which  have  steeples.  St.  Catherine's, 
in  Thomas's  Street,  is  a  neat  edifice;  and  St.Thomas's,  on 
the  western  side  of  Marlborough  Street,  forms  an  elegant 
termination  to  Gloucester  Street:  the  remaining  churches 
present  nothing  worthy  of  description. 

Of  the  other  public  buildings,  the  castle,  which  is  the 
residence  of  the  lord-lieutenant,  is  a  handsome  and  com- 
modious edifice.  The  custom-house  is  a  very  fine  build- 
ing, its  external  appearance  magnificent,  and  the  minu- 
tiae of  its  decorations  correctly  appropriate.  The  key- 
stones over  the  arches,  being  ornamented  with  emblema- 
tical representations  of  the  different  rivers  of  Ireland,  de- 
serve particular  attention;  the  rivers,  except  the  Liffey, 
are  personified  by  male  heads ;  and  the  whole  are  admira- 
bly executed.  This  noble  piece  of  architecture,  which 
was  raised  at  an  expense  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-one  pounds  nineteen 
shillings  and  seven  pence  halfpenny,  was  begun  in  the  year 
178T,  and  opened  in  1791;  but  was  not  completed  till 
several  years  afterwards.  The  law-courts,  on  the  same 
side  of  the  river  as  the  custom-house,  form  a  noble  pile  of 
buildings.  The  structure,  however,  is  defective,  from 
the  too  great  elevation  of  the  base  that  supports  the  dome 
surrounded  by  columns,  which  lessens  the  effect  of  the 
elegant  portico  beneath.  The  exchange  on  Cork  Hill, 
winch  was  opened  in  1779,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
buildings  in  Dublin.  Twelve  fluted  pillars  of  the  com- 
posite order,  thirty-two  feet  in  height,  are  circularly  dis- 
posed in  the  centre  of  a  square  area,  covered  by  a  highly- 
ornamented  entablature.  Above  this  is  a  beautiful  cylin- 
drical lantern,  about  ten  feet  high,  perforated  by  twelve 
circular  windows,  ornamented  with  festoons  of  laurel- 
leaves.  The  whole  is  crowned  with  a  handsome  dome, 
divided  into  hexagonal  compartments,  well  proportioned, 
and  lighted  from  the  centre  by  a  large  circular  sky-light. 
Opposite  the  north  entrance  is  a  bronze  statue  of  his  ma- 
jesty George  III.,  on  a  marble  pedestal.  The  linen-hall, 
erected  in  1728,  for  the  reception  of  linen-cloths  brought 
to  the  Dublin  market,  is  a  handsome  edifice,  and  of  late 
years  has  been  much  enlarged.  The  Bank,  formerly  the 
parliament-house,  presents  a  front  of  beautiful  architec- 
ture; and,  being  placed  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the 
west  front  of  Trinity  College,  produces  a  very  fine  effect. 
Trinity  College  is  a  handsome  pile  of  building,  whose 
widely-extended  front  is  a  great  ornament  to  the  city.  On 
entering  through  the  gateway  in  the  centre,  the  eye  is 
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struck  with  the  general  appearance  of  the  inclosed  area, 
but  especially  by  two  elegant  stone-buildings  with  Co- 
rinthian porticos,  facing  each  other  on  the  right  and  left. 
The  library  is  a  magnificent  apartment,  second  only  to 
that  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  its  dimensions  being 
two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  feet  long,  fifty  broad,  and 
forty  high. 

The  charitable  institutions  of  Dublin  are  numerous. 
Here  is  a  hospital  for  the  support  of  invalids  of  the  Irish 
army,  founded  by  Charles  II.  upon  the  model  of  that  of 
Chelsea,  and  called  Kilmainham  Hospital ;  Dr.  Stevens's 
and  Dr.  Nicholas's  Hospitals;  one  for  lunatics,  founded 
by  Dean  Swift;  the  Foundling  and  the  Magdalen  Hospi- 
tals; the  House  of  Industry,  and  the  Hospital  for  Incu- 
rables. 

Dublin  has  six  handsome  bridges  over  the  Liffey,  of 
which  Queen's  Bridge,  erected  in  1768,  is  finished  in  a 
superior  style,  with  three  arches ;  and  the  New  Bridge, 
completed  in  1790,  is  an  elegant  structure.  The  bar- 
racks, which  are  large,  commodious,  and  handsomely 
built  of  stone,  consist  of  four  squares,  situate  at  the  west 
end  of  the  town,  and  are  capable  of  accommodating  three 
thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  cavalry.  Around  the  city 
is  a  circular  road  of  twelve^niles,  which  is  the  boundary 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  police-guard,  consisting  of  forty 
horsemen  and  four  hundred  foot,  regularly  armed,  who 
patrole  the  streets  in  small  parties,  and  have  centinels  at 
proper  stations. 

The  civil  government  of  the  city  is  vested  in  a  lord- 
mayor,  recorder,  two  sheriffs,  twenty-four  aldermen,  and 
a  common-council. 

Cork,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  that  name,  a  sea- 
port and  episcopal  see,  is  situate  in  fifty-one  degrees  fifty- 
four  minutes  of  north  latitude,  and  in  eight  degrees  twenty- 
eight  minutes  of  west  longitude,  one  hundred  and  forty- 
two  British  miles  south-west  of  Dublin,  and  fifteen  from 
the  sea.  It  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Lee,  by 
which  it  is  intersected,  and  over  which  it  has  several 
biidges;  the  principal  one,  a  very  elegant  structure,  re- 
sembling the  Ponte  della  Trinita  at  Florence.  The  prin- 
cipal streets  are  well  built,  wide,  and  airy ;  and  one  of  them, 
called  the  Parade,  is  ornamented  with  an  equestrian  statue 
of  George  II.  Besides  the  cathedral,  which  was  built 
between  the  years  1725  and  1735,  from  the  produce  of  a 
duty  on  coals,  there  are  several  handsome  parish-churches; 
the  bishop's  palace,  a  neat  edifice;  an  elegant  exchange  ; 
a  new  and  beautiful  custom-house;  a  town-hall;  and  se- 
veral fine  hospitals  and  other  public  structures.  The 
theatre  is  small  but  well  built;  the  barracks,  situate  on  a 
rocky  mountain  which  overlooks  the  city,  are  very  fine 
buildings,  and  on  an  extensive  scale.  According  to  a  re- 
cent census,  the  .population  of  Cork  consists  of  eighty 
thousand  one  hundred  and  ten  inhabitants,  of  whom  sixty- 
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two  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty  are  Roman  Catholics, 
and  seventeen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty  Pro- 
testants. The  harbour  is  opposite  to  Cove,  seven  miles 
below  the  town,  where  the  heaviest  ships  can  t  ide  :  those 
of  great  draught  can  proceed  no  higher  than  Passage, 
where  they  lighten  their  cargoes;  the  Lee  admitting  vessels 
of  moderate  tonnage  only  up  to  the  town.  The  trade  of 
Cork  is  very  considerable  ;  exclusive  of  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  grocery,  spices,  hardware,  potters'  ware,  fish, 
cloth,  and  various  other  articles  from  England;  with  brandy, 
wines,  oil,  &c,  timber,  shingles,  staves,  tar,  turpentine, 
rum,  and  sugar,  from  the  continental  states,  America,  and 
the  \Yest-lndie9  :  in  the  year  ending  5th  January,  1807, 
it  imported  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-four 
hogsheads  of  flax-seed ;  and  exported  fifty-seven  thousand 
one  hundred  and  fifty-six  barrels  of  different  kinds  of 
grain,  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-six  hundred 
weight  of  flour  and  meal,  thirty-one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  barrels  of  beef,  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
thousand  and  eighty-four  hundred  weight  of  butter,  sixty- 
four  'thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety  barrels  of  pork, 
four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirteen  flitches  of  bacon, 
two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty  bullocks  and  cows, 
eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  eight  hogs,  and  one 
million  four  hundred  and  forty-three  thousand  one  hundred 
and  eighty-one  yards  of  plain  and  coloured  linen.  The  cir- 
cumjacent country  is  extremely  pleasing,  chequered  with 
lull  and  dale,  wood  and  water,  and  highly  cultivated.  Cork 
sends  two  members  to  parliament. 

Limekick,  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  south-west  by 
west  of  Dublin,  and  fifty-three  north  of  Cork,  is  a  con- 
siderable city  on  an  island  of  the  river  Shannon,  near  its 
bend  towards  the  north,  and  fifty-five  miles  from  its  mouth. 
This  town  is  admirably  well  situated  for  commerce,  the 
useful  establishments  for  which  have  supplanted  the  mo- 
nastic buildings  it  formerly  contained.  Of  these,  few 
vestiges  now  remain  :  its  cathedral  is  in  ruins,  and  a  stately 
round  tower,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high,  which 
stood  near  the  west  front  of  the  cathedral,  fell  in  1771. 
It  is  a  county  of  itself,  a  borough  which  returns  one  mem- 
ber to  the  imperial  parliament,  and  is  divided  into  the 
English  and  Irish  town;  the  former,  the  most  ancient, 
but  much  of  which  has  been  rebuilt,  being  surrounded  by 
the  river.  The  Irish  town  consists  principally  of  new 
houses  well  built,  and  capital  warehouses.  Limerick  con- 
tains several  handsome  public  structures,  and  excellent 
hospitals ;  its  barracks,  also,  are  on  a  large  scale,  and  a 
great  improvement  to  the  appearance  of  the  town.  The 
number  of  houses  is  said  to  be  about  three  thousand  four 
hundred ;  which,  at  ten  persons  for  each  house,  will  give 
for  its  population  thirty-four  thousand.  Vessels  of  tolerable 
burthen  come  up  to  the  quays,  the  river  having  from  seven 
to  eight  feet  on  mud  at  low  water,  while  at  the  mouth,  and 
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in  the  reach,  from  below  Scattery  Island  to  the  bay,  formed 
by  the  river  Fergus,  there  are  several  excellent  places  of 
anchorage,  with  deep  water.  In  the  year  ending  5th  of 
January,  1808,  the  exports  from  Limerick  consisted  of 
thirty-three  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-eight  barrels 
of  barley  and  wheat,  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  sixty-five  of  oats,  eight  thousand 
five  hundred  and  ninety-nine  hundred  weight  of  flour, 
seventeen  thousand  and  thirteen  barrels  of  beef,  thirty-six 
thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-one  of  pork,  eight 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty  flitches  of  bacon, 
twenty-six  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  hundred 
weight  of  butter,  and  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  yards  of  linen.  Besides  a  quantity  of  goods  from 
the  West-Indies,  some  from  America,  much  East  and 
West  India  produce  from  London  and  other  parts,  it  im- 
ported in  the  same  year  three  thousand  six  hundred  and 
fifty  hogsheads  of  flax-seed.  The  industry  of  the  place 
is  not,  however,  confined  to  commerce  alone;  several 
linen,  cotton,  and  woollen  manufactures,  established  here, 
employ  a  number  of  the  lower  classes. 

Cashel,  the  capital  of  Tipperary,  and  an  arcbiepis- 
copal  see,  ninety-five  miles  south-west  of  Dublin,  is  plea- 
santly situated  on  an  elevated  ground,  three  miles  east  of 
the  river  Suir.  It  was  once  the  residence  of  the  kings 
of  Minister,  was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  with  five  gates, 
and  is  still  a  considerable,  populous,  and  tolerably  well- 
built  town,  with  a  population  of  between  four  and  five 
thousand.  In  its  venerable  cathedral,  situate  on  an  emi- 
nent part  of  the  rock  of  Cashel,  divine  service  was  per- 
formed until  the  year  1751,  when  Archbishop  Price  un- 
roofed the  choir,  and,  by  thus  exposing  it  to  the  effects  of 
the  weather,  speedily  converted  it  into  a  ruin.  On  a  more 
recent  survey,  by  order  of  Archbishop  Agar,  it  was  found 
to  be  in  such  a  dilapidated  condition  as  to  render  any  re- 
paration useless  ;  upon  which  a  new  church  was  constructed 
in  the  town,  in  a  more  commodious,  though  less  command- 
ing, situation.  Grouped  with  the  cathedral  are  a  stone- 
roofed  chapel  of  great  antiquity,  and  a  round  tower  fifty- 
five  feet  in  circumference,  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of 
which  is  four  feet  eight  inches,  and  the  height  of  the  door 
from  the  ground  eleven  feet.  It  consists  of  five  stories, 
each  of  which,  from  the  projecting  layers  of  stones,  ap- 
1  pears  to  have  had  its  window.  The  stone  roof  of  the 
chapel  is  groined  with  square  ribs,  springing  from  short 
Saxon  pillars,  with  varied  capitals.  It  contains  some  cu- 
rious ancient  sculpture,  and  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth,  or  beginning  of  the  tenth, 
century,  by  Cormac,  son  of  Culinan,  king  of  Munster, 
and  archbishop  of  Cashel.  The  archbishop's  palace  is  a 
plain,  but  commodious,  building;  and  the  new  church  is  a 
neat  edifice.  Here  are  a  handsome  market-house,  sessions- 
house,  county-infirmary,  charter-school,  and  barracks. 
U)3.       vol.  ti. 
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Kilkenny,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same 
name,  is  one  of  the  neatest  and  most  pleasant  cities  in 
Ireland,  situate  on  the  river  Nore,  which  divides  it  into 
two  portions,  called  the  English  and  Irish  towns.  There 
are  two  bridges  over  this  rive"r,  and  the  walks  on  its  banks 
are  delightful.  On  the  eastern  side,  in  St.  Keuniilg's,  or 
Irish  town,  stands  the  church  dedicated  to  the  saint  who 
gives  name  to  the  place,  which  was  a  bishop's  see  until  it 
was  translated  to  Ossory,  about  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  This  little  cathedral  stands  on  a  hill  of  gentle 
ascent,  commanding  a  beautiful  view  of  the  city,  the  river, 
and  circumjacent:  country.  It  is  a  venerable  Gothic  struc- 
ture, and  contiguous  to  it  is  a  round  tower.  Here  is  a 
college,  originally  founded  in  1682,  by  James,  duke  of 
Ormond;  but  the  present  edifice  was  erected  in  1784,  at 
the  expense  of  five  thousand  pounds,  granted  by  parlia- 
ment. The  number  of  students  are  about  seventy,  fifty 
of  whom  are  boarded  in  the  house.  The  presentation  of 
the  master  is  in  the  provost  and  senior  fellows  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  The  town  has  a  neat  little  theatre, 
which  is  a  private  property,  and  in  which  amateurs  per- 
form, for  about  a  month  during  the  summer-season,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  place,  hiring 
the  female  performers  of  the  Dublin  theatre.  Within  the 
city  are  the  ruins  of  three  monasteries — St.  John's,  St. 
Francis's,  and  the  Black  Abbey :  the  windows  in  the  last 
are  very  curious.  The  number  of  houses  in  Kilkenny,  in 
1800,  was  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-eight,  and 
the  computed  population  from  twelve  to  fourteen  thousand. 
The  trade  of  the  town  is  considerable  ;  the  chief  manu- 
factures are  coarse  woollens,  blankets  of  a  very  fine  quality, 
and  starch.  Ormond  Castle,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  in 
the  neighbourhood,  is  an  ancient  and  noble  mansion,  hav- 
ing two  large  unequal  towers  flanking  the  entrance. 

Armagh,  seventy  miles  distant  from  Dublin,  is  the  see 
of  the  primate  of  all  Ireland.  This  city,  fifty  years  back, 
wore  a  very  different  aspect  from  that  which  it  now  ex- 
hibits :  its  cathedral  was  dilapidated ;  it  wanted  churches, 
and  schools  for  the  instruction  of  youth  ;  the  streets  were 
bad,  the  houses  mud-cabins,  and  the  people  dirty  and  in- 
dolent. The  worthy  suffragan  of  the  province,  however, 
by  unremitted  pertinacity,  and  by  the  generous  sacrifice 
of  a  large  part  of  his  fortune,  effected,  in  the  short  space 
of  seven  years,  a  complete  metamorphosis.  He  repaired 
the  cathedral,  and  built  three  churches  at  his  own  expense, 
exclusive  of  a  very  handsome  one  of  white  stone,  with  a 
tall  spire,  to  the  erection  of  which  he  was  instrumental. 
He  also  constructed  a  school  of  considerable  extent,  and 
most  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose.  It  has  apart- 
ments for  the  master,  a  school-room,  fifty-six  feet  by 
twenty-eight,  a  large  refectory,  and  spacious  airy  dormi- 
tories, with  every  other  requisite.  He  built  and  endowed 
a  public  library,  with  apartments  for  a  librarian,  and  was 
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lie  means  of  raising  an  infirmary.  He  constructed,  also, 
at  his  own  charge,  a  market-house  and  shambles,  and  the 
present  handsome  appearance  of  the  town  is  entirely 
owing  to  his  plans.  The  streets  were  paved;  and,  in 
granting  leases,  he  stipulated  for  the  demolition  of  the  old 
wooden  and  mud  houses,  and  the  rebuilding  of  them  with 
stone  and  slate.  The  barracks,  likewise,  erected  in  the 
neighbourhood,  were  built  and  situated  so  as  to  prove  a 
great  ornament  to  the  city,  at  the  special  suggestion  of 
his  Grace.  This  excellent  man  furthermore  encouraged 
industry,  and  promoted  as  well  the  worldly  as  the  spiritual 
interest  of  his  flock,  which  loved  him  as  much  for  his 
virtues  as  for  the  prosperity  they  derived  from  his  munifi- 
cence. Armagh  is  at  present  a  handsome  and  populous 
city,  and  one  of  the  best  linen-markets  of  the  province. 
The  see  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Patrick  ;  and 
was  constituted  an  archbishopric  in  1 142,  by  Cardinal 
Papyreo.  The  kings  of  Lister  resided  upou  a  rising  hill 
near  this  city,  where  formerly  stood  a  castle,  called  Owen 
Maugh.  Here,  also,  was  anciently  a  famous  monasteiy, 
built  by  St.  Coluinb,  and  the  first  public  school  in  Ireland. 

Londonderry,  an  episcopal  see,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  distant  from  Dublin,  and  twenty  from  the 
sea,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  livu 
Foyle,  at  the  extremity  of  a  rich  and  beautiful  valley. 
The  city  contains  four  main  streets  within  the  walls, 
each  commencing  at  a  public  square,  called  the  Dia- 
mond and  terminating  at  a  gate  to  which  it  gives 
name.  The  length  of  the  city  within  the  walls,  is  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  feet;  the  breadth, 
from  Ferry-Quay  Gate  to  Butcher's  Gate,  six  hundred 
and  thirty-live.  The  main  streets  cross  at  right  augles,  and 
the  smaller  ones,  in  general,  form  a  similar  arrangement. 
The  streets  are  paved  and  lighted,  but  are  so  uneven  as  to 
render  the  use  of  carriages  iucouveuient.  The  cathedral, 
founded  in  1033,  has  a  beautiful  spire  of  freestone,  first 
erected  about  the  year  178'2,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Earl  of  Biistol,  on  the  tower  of  the  original  steeple;  but 
since  then  taken  down,  in  consequence  of  its  pressing  too 
much  ou  the  gathering  of  the  arches ;  and  aftcrw  ards  re- 
editied  on  the  base  being  rendered  secure.  The  houses 
are  chiefly  built  of  brick;  the  bishop's  palace  is  in  the 
principal  streets,  and  the  dean's  residence  nearly  opposite. 
Within  the  town  are  manufactures  of  various  articles  for 
domestic  use,  besides  linen;  anc»  die  trade  with  the  interior, 
and  the  coasting  trade,  are  collectively  very  considerable. 
The  long  wooden  bridge  over  the  river,  constructed  by 
Lemuel  Cox,  of  Boston,  in  North-America,  is  one  thou- 
sand and  sixty-eight  feet  in  length,  by  forty  in  breadth ; 
the  piers  consist  of  oak.  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  inches 
square,  and  from  fourteen  to  fifty-eight  feet  long;  the  head 
of  each  post  is  tenanted  into  a  cap-piece,  fourteen  inches 
square  and  fortv  feet  long,  stiDDorted  bv  three    ets  of 
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girths  and  braces ;  the  piers,  which  are  distant  from  each 
other  sixteen  feet  and  a  half,  are  bound  together  by  thir- 
teen string-pieces,  equally  divided,  and  transversely  bolted. 
On  the  string-pieces  the  flooring  is  laid.  To  each  side  of 
the  platform  is  affixed  a  railing  four  feet  and  a  half  high  ; 
inside  railings  are  also  erected  to  guard  the  foot-passen- 
gers. Twenty-six  lamp-posts  are  arranged  along  the  sides 
of  the  bridge.  Between  the  middle  of  the  bridge  and  the 
end  next  the  city,  a  drawbridge  has  been  constructed,  of 
which  all  the  machinery  is  worked  under  the  floor  of  the 
bridge.  The  greatest  depth  of  the  river  at  low  water  is 
thirty-one  feet,  and  the  rise  of  the  tide  from  eight  to  ten 
feet.  Tliis  bridge  is  said  to  have  been  completed  in  thir- 
teen months. 

Br.  m  as  l  ,  situate  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lagan  Water, 
where  it  falls  into  Carrickfergus  Bay,  is  the  most  consi- 
derable and  opulent  town  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  There 
being  no  stone-quarry  in  the  immediate  neighbouihood, 
the  houses  are  built  of  brick.  The  streets  are  broad, 
straight,  well  paved,  and  lighted.  The  public  buildings 
are  not  either  numerous  or  striking.  Over  the  exchange 
there  is  a  handsome  assembly-room,  sixty  feet  long,  thirty 
broad,  and  tw  enty-four  feet  high,  with  a  card  and  tea-room 
proportionate,  built  by  the  late  Lord  Donegal,  who  also 
erected  a  new  church,  seventy-four  feet  by  fifty-four,  and 
thirty  high,  the  aisles  separated  by  a  double  row  of  columns, 
lkreare  a  linen-hall,  and  manufactories  of  linen,  cotton, 
sail-cloth,  glass,  and  earthenware,  exclusive  of  breweries, 
distilleiies,  and  sugar-refineries.  Over  the  river  Lagan 
is  a  stately  biidge  of  twenty-one  arches,  which,  including 
the  dead  work,  as  it  is  styled,  at  each  extremity,  mea- 
sures nearly  half  a  mile  in  length.  The  neighbourhood 
is  thickly  studded  with  merchants'  and  gentlemen's  seats. 

Gai.way  is  situate  in  fifty-three  degrees  sixteen  minutes 
of  north  latitude,  and  in  eight  degrees  fifty-eight  minutes 
of  west  longitude,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Clare,  and 
on  the  north  side  of  Galway  Bay,  in  a  most  advantageous 
position  for  foreign  trade,  and  with  such  a  dispositicn  of 
the  surface  of  the  interior  as  allows,  at  a  very  trifling  ex- 
pense, the  opening  of  a  communication  by  water  with 
Sligo  on  the  north,  and  with  great  part  of  Ireland  on  the 
east.  The  latter  is  in  effect  projected  by  a  canal  to  join 
Lough  Rea  to  the  Shannon  at  Ballynasloe.  The  harbour 
is  defended  by  a  strong  fort,  but,  close  to  the  town,  admits 
only  of  small  vessels.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  strong 
walls,  and  contains  several  large  and  straight  streets.  The 
houses  are,  in  general,  well  built  of  stone,  and  are  said  to 
exceed  twelve  hundred.  The  salmon  and  herring  fishery 
employ  a  number  of  the  inhabitants ;  much  kelp  is  made 
and  exported,  with  some  corn.  The  linen-manufacture  is 
likewise  carried  on  with  some  degree  of  spirit. 

Wexford,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  that  name, 
and  a  sea-port,  is  situate  under  a  hill  on  the  southern  shore 
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of  a  haven  of  considerable  extent,  entirely  enclosed,  ex- 
cept at  its  mouth.  The  harbour  is  six  miles  broad  and  as 
many  long,  but  divided  into  two ;  the  inuer  harbour  being 
four  miles  long  by  one  in  breadth  ;  the  soundings  from  one 
to  five  fathoms  at  low  water.  The  river  Slaney,  which 
falls  into  the  western  side  of  the  port,  and  is  navigable  to 
Enniscorthy,  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles,  conduces  ma- 
terially to  the  prosperity  of  the  town.  Wexford  was  one 
of  the  earliest  colonies  of  the  English,  and  is  still  peopled, 
in  a  great  measure,  from  their  descendants.  The  trade  of 
the  town  is  respectable,  and  its  commerce  with  England 
considerable.  The  exports  to  foreign  parts,  in  the  year 
ending  January  5,  180B,  weie  forty-eight  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  tbirty-eight  barrels  of  grain  and  corn,  one 
hundred  and  two  hundred  weight  of  flour  and  oatmeal, 
one  hundred  and  fifty-six  barrels  of  beef,  seventy-three  of 
pork,  fifteen  of  hams,  eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  one 
flitches  of  bacon,  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty 
bullocks  and  cows,  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  hogs,  and 
six  hundred  and  seven  yards  of  linen.  In  the  town  and 
neighborhood  are  some  extensive  woollen-manufactures. 

Lihabilants,  Manners,  Customs,  #c]  The  only  divisions 
which  a  traveller  would  be  Ukely  to  make  of  the  people 
of  Ireland,  would  be  into  those  of  considerable  fortune, 
and  those  without  any  political  consequence.  But,  to  a 
resident  in  that  kingdom,  another  very  considerable  class 
would  present  itself,  viz.  those  of  small  fortunes,  and 
renters  of  land.  The  manners,  habits,  and  customs,  of 
the  people  of  large  property  are  much  the  same  every 
where  :  between  those  in  England  and  Ireland  there  is  but 
little  diffe  rence.  To  the  common  people,  therefore,  we 
must  look  for  distinguished  traits  of  a  national  character. 

"  The  common  Irish,"  says  a  modern  geographer,  '*  are 
cheerful  and  lively,  indolent  at  work,  but  so  spiritedly 
active  at  play,  that,  at  hurling,  they  exhibit  the  greatest 
feats  of  agility.  Their  love  of  society  is  as  remarkable  as 
their  curiosity  is  insatiable ;  and  their  hospitality  to  all 
visitors,  be  their  own  property  ever  so  pinching,  has  too 
much  merit  to  be  forgotten.  Warm  friends  and  revengeful 
enemies,  they  are  inviolable  in  their  secrecy  and  implacable 
in  their  resentment.  They  are  hard  drinkers,  and  quarrel- 
some; but  civil,  submissive,  and  obedient. 

"  Dancing  is  almost  universal  in  every  cabin,  for  such 
is  the  name  given  to  their  cottages.  Dancing-masters  of 
their  own  rank  travel  through  the  country  from  cabin  to 
cabin,  with  a  piper  or  blind  fidler,  and  their  pay  is  about 
sixpence  a  quarter.  It  is  with  the  Irish  a  system  of  edu- 
cation. Weddings  are  always  celebrated  with  dancing; 
and  a  Sunday  rarely  passes  without  a  dance ;  indeed,  there 
are  few  among  them  who  will  not,  after  a  hard  day's  work, 
cheerfully  walk  six  or  seven  miles  to  a  dance.  There  is  a 
very  ancient  custom  here: — a  number  of  country-neighbours 
among  the  poor  people  fix  upon  some  young  woman  that 
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ought,  as  they  think,  to  be  married  ;  and  they  agree,  also, 
upon  a  young  fellow  as  a  proper  husband  :  this  being  de- 
termined, they  send  to  the  fair  one's  cabin  to  inform  her, 
that  on  the  Sunday  following  she  is  to  be  horsed,  that  is, 
carried  on  men's  backs.  She  must  then  provide  whisky 
and  cyder  for  a  treat,  as  all  will  pay  her  a  visit,  after  mass, 
for  a  hurling-match.  As  soon  as  she  is  horsed,  the  hurling 
begins,  in  which  the  young  fellow  appointed  for  her  hus- 
band has  the  eyes  of  the  company  fixed  on  him ;  if  he 
come  off  conqueror,  he  is  married  to  the  girl,  but  if  an- 
otherprove  victorious,  she  is  the  prize  of  the  victor.  These 
trials  are  not  always  finished  on  one  Sunday;  they  take 
sometimes  two  or  three;  and  the  common  expression, 
when  the  contest  is  over,  is,  that  such  a  girl  is  goaled. 
Sometimes  one  barony  hurls  against  another,  but  a  mar- 
riageable young  woman  is  always  the  prize.  Hurling  is 
a  sort  of  cricket;  but,  instead  of  throwing  the  ball  in 
order  to  knock  down  the  wicket,  the  aim  is  to  pass  it 
through  a  bent  stick,  the  ends  of  which  are  stuck  into  the 
ground. 

"  The  common  people  of  Ireland  are  in  general  clothed 
very  indifferently  :  and  formerly  shoes  and  stockings  were 
scarcely  ever  found  on  children  of  either  sex.  Their  ca- 
bins are  the  most  miserable  hovels  that  can  be  imagined; 
they  consist  of  but  one  room,  six  or  seven  feet  high, 
having  a  door,  which  serves  also  to  admit  the  light.  The 
smoke  from  their  tires  they  confine  in  the  house,  as  it  serves- 
to  keep  them  warm,  though  it  is  very  injurious  to  their 
eyes. 

u  The  roofs  of  the  cabins  are  rafters  raised  upon  the 
tops  of  mud-walls,  and  the  covering  is  sometimes  straw, 
sometimes  potatoe-stalks,  and  sometimes  sods  of  turf," 
which  frequently  give  them  the  appearance  of  a  dunghill, 
out  of  which  weeds  grow  ;  and  it  often  happens,  when  the 
roof  is  supported  by  the  banks  of  a  broad  dry  ditch,  that 
pigs  are  feeding  at  the  top  of  the  house,  while  the  inha- 
bitants are  regaling  themselves  within.  The  furniture  of 
many  of  these  cabins  consists  only  of  a  pot  for  boiling  their 
potatoes,  a  wretched  table,  and  one  or  two  broken  stools  : 
beds  are  not  universally  used;  but  the  family  sometimes 
herd  together  with  their  cows  and  pigs  on  the  same  straw. 
There  are  exceptions,  indeed,  in  which  the  cabins  of  Ire- 
land are  as  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants 
as  the  cottages  in  England ;  and  it  is  said,  that  the  appa- 
rent poverty  of  the  common  Irish  is  greater  than  the 
real ;  for  the  house  of  a  man  possessing  four  or  five  cows 
is  often  no  better  furnished  than  that  of  the  poorest  la- 
bourer. In  England,  a  man's  cottage  will  be  adorned 
with  superfluities  before  he  possesses  a  cow ;  but  in  Ire- 
land, the  house  and  furniture  are  objects  of  no  considera- 
tion ;  the  possession  of  a  cow  and  a  pig  is  of  the  first  conse- 
quence. Marriage  is  much  more  common  in  Ireland  than 
in  England ;  Mr. Young  says,  he  scarcely  remembers  having 
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seen  a  farmer  or  cottager  unmarried;  and  what  is  very 
rare  in  England,  is  common  here,  viz.  most  of  the  servants 
in  gentlemen's  families  are  married  people. 

"The  food  of  the  natives  being  potatoes,  which  arc 
easily  raised,  the  Irish  poor  are  well  fed;  and  milk  being 
so  common  in  the  cabins,  their  infants  are  easily  reared. 

"  In  the  higher  classes,  prodigality  is  the  prevailing  dis- 
position of  the  Irish  :  their  apparel,  their  houses,  their 
attendants,  their  tables,  their  equipages,  are  all  in  a  style 
beyond  their  means.  Every  one  aspires  to  a  rank  above 
his  6vvn,  and  presses  on  tire  class  beyond  him,  aping  its 
manners,  and  vying  with  it  in  dissipation.  The  country 
'squire,  tired  of  cultivating  his  demesne,  and  leading  the 
life  of  unassuming  ease  and  plenty  that  his  ancestors  led 
before  him,  mortgages  part  of  his  estate,  buys  a  seat  in 
parliament,  and,  like  a  true  Sir  Francis  V\  ronghead,  brings 
his  family  on  the  pave  of  Dublin,  rigs  himself  nut  in 
clumsy  finery  and  second-hand  airs,  haunts  levees  like  a 
ghost,  besieges  the  doors  of  secretaries  and  under-secre- 
taries,  and  thinks  himself  well  rewarded  with  a  place  of 
five  hundred  pounds  a  year  during  the  continuance  of  his 
parliamentary  existence.  Foolish  man !  he  never  stops  to 
consider  that  the  sum  paid  for  his  return  for  a  borough, 
together  with  what  he  might  have  accumulated  by  econo- 
my and  decent  frugality,  would  have  purchased  the  fee- 
simple  of  an  income  as  great  as  that  for  which  he  sacri- 
fices his  independence,  his  character,  and  the  morals  of 
his  family. 

"The  merchant  or  shopkeeper  commences  business 
with,  perhaps,  two  thousand  pounds,  which  is  considered 
as  a  handsome  capital.  The  greater  part  of  this  capital 
he  expends  on  a  house  and  furniture;  his  stock  in  trade 
he  obtains  on  credit;  he  keeps  a  pair  of  hunters  and  a 
lady;  he  indulges  himself  m  ail  the  pleasures  of  the  table; 
he  frequents  the  gaming-house  ;  and,  in  short,  he  lives  in 
the  style  of  a  man  who  has  already  acquired  an  ample 
fortune.  He  flatters  himself  that,  by  frequent  entertain- 
ments and  conviviality,  he  shall  acquire  friends  and  con- 
nexions. His  credit  totters;  he  gets  a  wife  with  some 
money,  which  wards  off  the  evil  day  for  a  season,  only  to 
return  with  greater  certainty ;  for  the  wife  is  not  less  ex- 
travagant than  the  husband.  The  man  becomes  a  bank- 
rupt, and  is  happy  if  he  can  become  a  tide-waiter,  a 
guager,  a  hearth-money  collector,  or  an  ensign  of  militia. 
He  dies,  and  leaves  a  race  of  iudolent  uneducated  chil- 
dren to  burthen  the  community.  Such  is  the  history  of 
many  a  merchant  and  master-manufacturer  in  Ireland. 

"  The  national  music  of  the  Irish  is  the  bagpipe ;  but 
their  tunes  are  generally  of  a  melancholy  strain ;  though 
some  of  their  modern  airs  are  lively,  and,  when  sung  by 
an  Irishman,  are  extremely  diverting.  In  the  interior 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  some  of  the  ancient  uncouth  cus- 
toms still  prevail,  particularly  the  fur«ral-h'uvlings.  The 
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custom  of  placing  a  dead  corpse  before  the  doors,  having 
a  plate  upon  the  body,  to  excite  the  charity  of  passengers, 
is  also  said  to  be  practised  even  in  the  skirts  of  Dublin. 
Their  convivial  meetings  on  Sunday  afternoon,  with  danc- 
ing to  the  bagpipe,  and  more  often  quarrelling  among 
themselves,  are  offensive  to  every  stranger.  But  these 
customs  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  more  unpolished  pro- 
vinces of  the  kingdom,  where  their  tyrannical  landlords, 
or  leaseholders,  oppress  the  poor  without  mercy." 

11/stori/.]  The  history  of  Ireland  has  been  carried  to  a 
very  remote  antiquity,  and  must  be  distinguished  into  the 
legendary  and  authentic.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  an 
Ulster  prince  boasted  to  the  pope  of  an  uninterrupted 
succession  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  kings  of  Ire- 
land, to  the  year  1 170.  Even  the  more  moderate  Irish  an- 
tiquaries carry  their  history  up  to  five  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era ;  at  which  time,  they  assert,  that  a 
colony  of  Scythians,  from  Spain,  settled  in  Ireland,  and 
introduced  the  Phoenician  language  into  this  island;  and 
that,  how  ever  it  might  have  been  peopled  still  earlier  from 
Gaul  or  Britain,  yet  Heber,  Heremon,  and  Ith,  the  sons 
of  Milesius,  gave  a  race  of  kings  to  the  Irish,  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Gadelians  and  Scuits,  or  Scots.  But  as 
our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enlarge  on  the  dark  and 
contested  parts  of  the  Irish  history,  we  shall  only  observe, 
that  it  was  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  that  the 
great  apostle  of  Ireland,  St.  Patrick,  was  employed  in 
the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  this  country,  though 
there  had  been  missionaries  here  long  before.  After  this 
period,  Ireland  was  occasionally  invaded  by  the  Saxon 
kings  of  England;  but,  in  the  years  795  and  798,  the 
Danes  and  Norwegians,  or  Scandinavians,  invaded  the 
coasts  of  Ireland,  and  were  the  first  who  erected  stone- 
edifices  in  that  kingdom.  The  common  habitations  of 
the  Irish  till  that  time  were  hurdles  covered  with  straw 
arid  rushes,  and  but  very  few  of  solid  timber.  The  na- 
tives defended  themselves  bravely  against  these  invaders, 
who  built  Dublin,  Waterford,  Limerick,  Wexford,  and 
Cork  :  but  they  resided  chiefly  at  Dublin,  or  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, which,  by  the  old  Irish  was  called  Fingal,  or 
the  Land  of  Strangers.  The  natives,  about  the  year  962, 
seem  to  have  called  to  their  assistance  the  Anglo-Saxon 
king  Edgar,  who  had  then  a  considerable  maritime  power ; 
and  this  might  have  given  occasion  for  his  clergy  to  call 
him  king  of  great  part  of  Ireland.  It  is  certain  that 
Dublin  was  about  that  time  a  flourishing  city,  and  that 
the  native  Irish  gave  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  several 
defeats,  though  supported  by  their  countrymen  from  the 
continent,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  Hebrides. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  Henry  II.  of  England  formed  a 
design  of  annexing  Ireland  to  his  dominions.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  induced  to  this  by  the  provocation  he  had  re- 
ceived from  some  of  the  Irish  chieftains,  who  had  afforded 
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assistance  to  his  enemies.  His  design  was  patronised  by 
the  pope,  and  a  fair  pretext  of  attacking  Ireland  offered 
about  the  year  1168.  Dermot  Mac  Murrough,  king  of 
Leinster,  and  an  oppressive  tyrant,  quarrelled  with  all  his 
neighbours,  and  carried  off  the  wife  of  a  petty  prince, 
O'Roirk.  A  confederacy  being  formed  against  him,  under 
Roderick  O'Conner,  (who  it  seems  was  the  paramount 
king  of  Ireland,)  he  was  driven  from  his  country,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  court  of  King  Henry  II.,  who  pro- 
mised to  restore  him,  upon  taking  an  oath  of  fidelity  to 
the  crown  of  England,  for  himself,  and  all  the  petty 
kings  depending  on  him,  who  were  very  numerous.  Henry, 
who  was  then  in  France,  recommended  Mac  Dermot's 
cause  to  the  English  barons,  and  particularly  to  Strong- 
bow,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Robert  Fitz  Stephen,  and  Mau- 
rice Fitzgerald.  These  noblemen  undertook  the  expedition 
upon  much  the  same  principles  as  the  Norman  and 
Breton  lords  did  the  conquest  of  England,  under  Wil- 
liam I.;  and  Strongbow  was  to  marry  Mac  Dermot's  daugh- 
ter Iva.  In  11 6<J,  the  adventurers  reduced  the  towns  of 
Wexford  and  Waterford ;  and,  the  uext  year,  Strongbow 
arriving  with  a  powerful  reinforcement,  his  marriage  was 
celebrated. 

The  descendants  of  the  Danes  continued  still  possessed 
of  Dublin,  which,  after  some  ineffectual  opposition  made 
by  King  O'Connor,  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the 
English  soldiers;  but  Mac  Turkil,  the  Danish  king,  es- 
caped to  his  shipping.  Upon  the  death  of  Dermot, 
Henry  II.  became  jealous  of  Earl  Strongbow,  seized  upon 
his  estates  in  England  and  Wales,  and  recalled  his  subjects 
from  Ireland.  The  Irish,  about  the  same  time,  to  the 
amount  of  above  sixty  thousand,  besieged  Dublin,  under 
King  O'Connor  ;  but  though  all  Strongbow's  Irish  friends 
and  allies  had  now  deserted  him,  and  the  city  was  re- 
duced to  great  extremity,  he  forced  the  Irish  to  raise  the 
siege  with  great  loss;  and,  going  over  to  England,  he 
appeased  Henry,  by  swearing  fealty  to  him  and  his  heirs, 
and  resigning  into  his  hands  all  the  Irish  cities  and  forts 
he  held.  During  Strongbow's  absence,  Mac  Turkil  re- 
turned with  a  great  fleet,  and  attempted  to  retake  the 
city  of  Dublin,  but  was  killed  at  the  siege ;  and  in  him 
ended  the  race  of  the  Scandinavian  princes  in  Ireland. 

In  1172,  Henry  landed  at  Waterford,  with  four  hun- 
dred knights  and  four  thousand  veteran  soldiers,  and  re- 
ceived homage  from  all  the  petty  princes  of  the  kingdom, 
the  sovereign  of  Ulster  excepted ;  but,  notwithstanding 
this  exception,  Roderic  O'Connor  having  made  his  sub- 
mission, the  king  claimed  supremacy  over  the  whole  coun- 
try. In  1173,  he  established  in  Dublin  a  British  colony 
from  Bristol,  to  which  he  granted  equal  immunities  and 
privileges  to  those  possessed  by  the  citizens  of  that  town. 
Dublin,  which  was  previously  a  place  of  no  importance, 
from  this  period  began  to  flourish. 
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Henry  conferred  the  title  of  Lord  of  Ireland  upon  Iris 
son  John ;  who,  making  a  bad  use  of  his  power,  became 
hateful  to  the  inhabitants.  He  introduced  English  laws 
and  customs  throughout  those  parts  of  Leinster  and  Mun- 
ster  which  were  within  the  English  pale,  and  which  he 
divided  into  twelve  provinces ;  but,  in  the  remaining  part 
of  Ireland,  the  princes  of  which  paid  only  a  nominal  obe- 
dience to  John,  and  exercised  all  acts  of  sovereignty  within 
their  respective  states,  the  old  Breton  laws  continued  to 
prevail. 

The  Irish  viewed  impatiently  their  subjection  to  foreign 
lords,  who  too  frequently  proved  tyrannical;  and,  as  often 
as  the  distracted  state  of  England  afforded  them  favourable 
opportunities,they  manifested  a  disposition  to  revolt.  Hence 
after  the  successes  of  Robert  Bruce,  they  called  in  the 
Scots  to  assist  them  in  throwing  off  the  yoke;  and,  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  forces  of  this  latter  nation,  after  giving 
the  English  several  defeats,  Edward,  the  brother  of  Ro- 
bert Bruce,  was  actually  crowned  king  of  Ireland,  at 
Dundalk,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century;  but, 
elated  by  the  victories  he  had  obtained,  he  ventured  tc 
encounter  the  English  army,  led  by  Birmingham,  and 
sustained  a  defeat,  in  which  he  was  slain. 

The  moderation  of  Edward  II.  after  this  victory  seemed 
to  promise  the  perpetuity  of  peace;  but,  during  the  mi- 
nority of  Edward  III.,  new  commotions  took  place,  which 
were  not  quelled  without  much  difficulty.  At  this  time, 
the  administration  of  the  government  appears  to  have  been 
bad  ;  for,  in  1333,  a  rebellion  again  broke  out,  in  which 
the  English  inhabitants,  outraged  by  the  misconduct  of 
the  rulers,  bore  a  considerable  share.  The  insurgents, 
however,  were  overpowered,  and  the  army  in  the  country 
was  increased.  In  1361,  Prince  Lionel,  the  son  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  having  espoused  the  heiress  of  Ulster,  was  sent 
over  to  govern  Ireland,  and  to  promote,  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power,  the  extension  of  the  English  Jaws  over  the 
whole  island.  In  this  he  made  a  considerable  progress; 
quiet  was  perfectly  restored ;  and  Ireland  appears  for 
some  time  to  have  been  in  a  highly  flourishing  state ;  the 
people  being  satisfied  with  the  government  of  a  prince  of 
the  royal  family,  who  was  also  allied  to  their  ancient  so- 
vereigns. 

In  1394,  Richard  II.  landed  in  this  country  with  thirty- 
four  thousand  troops ;  but,  as  he  observed  the  strictest 
discipline,  aud  conducted  himself  with  much  courtesy, 
the  inhabitants  regarded  his  visit  as  a  compliment  to  their 
nation.  They  were  struck  by  the  magnificence  of  his 
court,  and  charmed  with  his  munificence,  and  the  ho- 
nours that  he  conferred  on  their  chiefs,  many  of  whom  he 
knighted.  That  open  and  friendly  demeanour,  which  af- 
terwards caused  his  ruin  in  England,  won  the  affections 
of  his  Irish  subjects ;  and  the  partiality  which  he  then 
excited  was  continued  in  favour  of  his  house;  so  that, 
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although  thty  w«re  constrained  to  do  homage  to  his  mur- 
derer, and  his  successors,  the  fifwi  and  sixth  Henrys, 
they  gladly  embraced  the  cause  of  the  house  of  York,  and 
hailed  the  accession  of  Edward  IV.  to  the  throne. 
Henry  VII.  was  unable  to  reconcile  them  to  the  house  of 
Lancaster;  for,  as  long  as  any  pretender  of  the  other 
house  appeared,  he  met  with  numerous  and  powerful  ad- 
herents. The  exposure  of  the  two  impostors,  Lambeit 
Simnel  and  Perkin  Warbeck,  however,  and  the  lenity  of 
Henry,  who,  notwithstanding  they  had  espoused  the  cause 
of  these  pretenders,  was  content  with  requiring  a  new  oath 
of  allegiance  from  the  i;ish  noMlity,  preserved  peace. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
in  furtherance  of  his  views  of  reducing  England,  formed 
a  party  in  Ireland;  but  a  rebellion,  excited  through  his 
means,  in  1540,  was  speeJily  crushed,  and  the  leader  of 
the  insurgents  was  hung  at  Tyburn.  In  this  reign, 
James  V.  of  Scotland  made  pretensions  to  the  crown  of 
Ireland,  and  gained  some  partisans;  but  his  death  pre- 
vented an  appeal  to  arms.  Henry,  conceiving  that,  by 
assuming  a  more  eminent  title,  and  by  displaying  greater 
magnificence  in  the  country,  lie  might  gratify  the  pride  of 
a  people  who  thought  no  allegiance  due  to  a  lord,  while 
they  had  a  paramount  King,  declared  himself  king  of 
Ireland.  The  consequence  was  a  more  ample  submission 
on  the  part  of  the  natives  to  Henry's  government  than 
ever  had  been  known  in  the  reign  of  his  predecessors ; 
even  O'Neil,  the  successor  to  the  last  paramount  king, 
did  homage  to  Henry,  who  created  him  Earl  of  Tyrone. 

The  sou  of  Charles  V.  continued  the  intrigues  of  his 
father  in  Ireland,  in  which,  owing  to  the  quarrels  between 
Henry  and  the  Pope,  he  was  joined  by  the  latter,  who 
dreaded  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  down- 
fall of  his  authority  in  the  British  Isles.  The  Earl  of 
Tyrone  espoused  his  cause;  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
Kinsale  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Spaniards.  Tyrone 
outwitted  and  baflied  Essex,  the  favourite  of  Elizabeth  : 
but  the  Lord  Deputy  Mountjoy  rendered  all  the  projects 
of  Philip  of  Spain  abortive,  by  defeating  his  forces,  united 
to  those  of  die  Irish,  before  Kinsale,  and  taking  Tyrone 
prisoner,  who  was  brought  to  England  in  1602,  but  par- 
doned by  Elizabeth. 

Forgetful  or  regardless  of  Elizabeth's  clemency,  Tyrone, 
arthe  instigation  of  the  pope  and  the  Spaniards,  planned 
with  Tyrconnel  a  new  rebellion,  and  attempted  to  seize 
Dublin;  but  their  project  being  discovered,  they  fled 
beyond  seas.  By  their  persuasion,  Sir  Calim  O'Dogherty 
was  induced  to  a  fresh  rebellion.  He  was  killed  in  a  con- 
test with  the  royal  forces,  and  his  adherents,  being  taken, 
were  executed.  The  different  attainders  which  followed 
ut.  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  vested  in  the  crown 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  four  hundred  and 
eigbly-eight  English  acres  in  the  counties  of  Tyrone, 
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Donegal,  Antrim,  Fermanagh,  and  Cavan ;  and  enabled 

King  James  to  colonize  with  protestants  those  several 
counties,  which,  in  consequence,  from  the  most  rebellious, 
became  the  most  peaceable  and  industrious  in  the  king- 
dom. 

In  the  succeeding  reign,  the  Irish,  who  were  mostly 
Roman  Catholics,  and  who  were  influenced  by  their 
priests,  entered  into  a  horrid  conspiracy  to  exterminate 
the  Protestants,  and  restore  the  Catholic  religion  to  its 
ancient  predominance.  The  season  chosen  for  this  mas- 
sacre w  as  that  when  the  force  of  England  was  paralyzed 
in  a  great  degree  by  the  civil-wars  between  Charles  and 
his  parliament.  The  treason  fortunately  was  discovered 
in  time  to  prevent  Dublin  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  rebels;  but,  in  1641,  the  sanguinary  scheme  was 
partly  carried  into  effect,  and  upwards  of  ten  thousand 
persons  perished.  This  savage  cruelty  was  retaliated 
upon  the  barbarians  by  Ciomwell.  Quiet  reigned  during 
the  life  of  Charles  II.;  but  the  cause  of  James  II.  was 
espoused  by  the  Irish,  although  ineffectually ;  for  the  Irish 
and  French  forces  being  defeated  by  William  II.  on  the 
banks  of  the  Boyne,  the  dominion  of  die  victorious  prince 
was  acknowledged. 

Ireland,  whose  trade  and  manufactures  now  bejran  to 
flourish,  possessed,  from  the  conduct  of  its  population 
for  the  previous  half  century,  few  claims  to  the  regard  of 
government;  and,  at  the  request  of  his  English  subjects, 
William  sanctioned  several  acts  of  parliament,  w  hich  tended 
to  discourage  the  infant  prosperity  of  commerce  and  the 
manufacture  of  wool.  But  industry,  diverted  from  one 
object,  turned  its  attention  to  another;  and  proportionate 
to  the  decay  of  the  woollen  manufacture  was  the  growth 
of  that  of  linen,  which  rose  from  its  ashes. 

The  war  between  Great  Britain  and  her  American  co- 
lonies was  attended  with  very  important  consequences  in 
Ireland.  By  this  contest,  her  attention  was  excited  to  the 
restrictions  on  her  own  manufactures  and  commerce.  In 
1779,  therefore,  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  in  their  ad- 
dress to  the  throne,  demanded,  in  strong  language,  the 
restoration  of  their  commercial  freedom.  Hopes  were 
repeatedly  held  out  to  them  of  some  partial  compliance 
with  this-  requisition;  but  when  the  people  of  Ireland  saw 
that  nothing  effectual  was  likely  to  be  done,  and  that  an 
opposition  to  any  relaxation  of  the  commercial  laws  was 
pretty  general  in  England,  resolutions  were  entered  into 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  trading-towns  to  prevent  the  im- 
portation of  British  manufactures;  and  associations  were 
entered  into  of  a  more  effective,  but  more  dangerous,  na- 
ture. The  dread  of  an  invasion  from  France,  added  to 
the  circumstance  of  the  military  force  of  Ireland  being 
continually  drained  for  the  support  of  the  American  war, 
furnished  a  plausible  pretext  for  forming  military  associ- 
ations; avowedly  lot  the  defence  of  the  country  against 
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foreign  enemies  :  this  spirit  90on  became  general  through- 
out the  kingdom  :.  the  numbers  thus  associated  and  armed 
are  said  at  last  to  have  amounted  to  upwards  of  sixty  thou- 
sand men. 

Government  contemplated  these  proceedings  with  asto- 
nishment and  alarm  :  to  offer  the  least  resistance  was  vain  ; 
and  a  proposal  to  bring  them  to  act  under  authority  was 
rejected  with  scorn.  Having  provided  for  the  defence  of 
the  country,  they  soon  began  to  extend  their  views.  A 
free  and  unlimited  commerce  with  all  the  world  was  the 
first  object,  for  which  they  said  no  compensation  could 
be  admitted.  The  state  of  things,  joined  to  the  alarming 
situation  of  Great  Britain,  left  to  her  ministers  no  alterna- 
tive :  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  yielding  to  that 
spirit  which  they  were  unable  to  repress.  Accordingly, 
on  the  13th  of  December,  the  ministers  laid  before  the 
house  three  propositions  for  granting  relief  to  Ireland  : 
they  were  unanimously  agreed  to;  and  bills,  founded  upon 
them,  were  immediately  brought  in  and  passed. 

These  conciliatory  measures,  however,  produced  but 
a  momentary  quiet  among  the  people  ;  who  soon  began 
to  proceed  farther,  and  to  declare  all  authority  assumed 
by  the  British  parliament  over  them  to  be  a  gross  usurp- 
ation. The  parliament  of  Ireland  not  being  so  forward 
in  acceding  to  these  views  as  they  had  expected,  a  meeting 
of  the  volunteer-corps  took  place  on  the  loth  of  Febru- 
ary 1782,  when  the  most  violent  resolutions  were  adopted, 
and  they  declared  that,  in  every  situation,  they  would 
maintain  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  the  constitutional 
right  iff  the  kingdom  to  be  governed  only  by  the  king  and 
parliament  of  Ireland  ;  and  similar  sentiments  were  soon 
avowed  throughout  the  kingdom.  A  change  liaving  taken 
place  in  the  British  ministry  in  the  spring  of  1782,  the 
Duke  of  Portland  came  over  as  lieutenant ;  and  in  the 
month  of  April  the  declaratory  act,  asserting  and  securing 
the  sovereignty  of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  over 
Ireland,  was  repealed ;  and  that  all  doubts  and  jealousies 
might  be  effectually  removed,  a  bill  was  passed  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  by  the  British  legislature,  containing,  in  the 
most  express  terms,  a  relinquishment  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain  of  all  right  to  interfere  with  the  judgment  of  the 
Irish  courts,  or  to  rriake  laws  to  bind  Ireland  in  time  to 
come. 

These  concessions,  great  and  important  as  they  were  to 
Ireland,  did  not  produce  a  permanent  calm.  Agitated  by 
the  spirit  of  political  innovation,  and  flushed  by  success, 
the  minds  of  the  people  were  not  easily  tranquillized. 
During  their  apparent  inaction,  they  seem  only  to  have 
been  in  search  of  an  object  suited  to  their  perturbed  ima- 
ginations :  and  such  was  the  subject  of  parliamentary  re- 
form. The  volunteers  perceiving,  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment, some  indications  of  a  design  to  get  rid  of  them, 
eagerly  fixed  upon  this  popular  topic  as  a  centre  of  union, 
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A  grand  national  contention  of  delegates  from  the  whole 
volunteer  army  was  assembled  at  Dublin  on  the  10th  of 
November,  1783;  the  Earl  of  Charlemont  was  elected 
president,  and  on  the  following  day  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  a  specific  plan  of  parliamentary  re- 
form :  by  them  a  number  of  resolutions  were  digested, 
which  were  submitted  to  the  convention  at  large,  on  the 
28th  of  November. 

On  the  following  day,  in  the  house  of  commons,  Mr. 
Flood  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  more  equal 
representation  of  the  people  in  parliament.  The  motion 
however,  was  received,  by  a  great  majority  of  the  house, 
with  the  strongest  marks  of  disapprobation;  and  on  the 
attorney-general  observing,  that  the  house  could  not,  with- 
out yielding  to  a  disgraceful  pusillanimity,  consent  to  re- 
ceive propositions  tendered  to  them  at  the  point  of  the  bay- 
onet, by  a  body  of  armed  men,  it  was  rejected  by  a  great 
majority.  The  house  then  came  to  a  resolution,  that  they 
would  support  the  rights  and  privileges  of  parliament 
against  all  encroachments.  An  address  was  also  ordered 
to  be  presented  to  the  king,  expressing  the  happiness  they 
enjoyed  under  the  established  government,  and  assuring 
him  of  their  determination  to  support  the  present  consti- 
tution with  their  lives  and  fortunes.  This  address  being 
sent  up  to  the  lords,  received  their  concurrence. 

Thus,  by  the  firmness  of  the  legislature,  the  pursuit 
of  an  object,  which  had  greatly  agitated  the  minds  of 
the  people,  and  which  in  its  further  progress  threat- 
ened the  most  serious  mischief  to  the  country,,  was  for 
the  present  repressed.  The  subject  of  parliamentary  re- 
form made  some  noise  in  Great  Britain  about  this  period; 
but  in  Ireland  the  speeches  and  resolutions  of  the  re- 
formeis  were  distinguished  by  the  particular  indecency 
of  their  expressions,  and  the  virulence  of  their  reflections 
against  the  existing  laws  and  constitution.  In  these  violent 
proceedings,  we  may  now  trace  the  secret  fermentation 
"of  that  mighty  mischief,  which  afterwards  burst  forth  in 
all  the  horrors  of  treason  and  rebellion. 

During  the  course  of  the  proceedings  relative  to  par- 
liamentary reform,  interests  of  a  more  pressing  nature  fre- 
quently divided  the  attention  of  the  people,  and  were  pur- 
sued with  the  utmost  violence.  They  seem  to  have  ex- 
pected, that,  by  the  restitution  of  commercial  freedom,, 
they  were  immediately  to  arrive  at  the  possession  of  that 
prosperity  and  opulence,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by 
slow  progress,  and  as  the  reward  of  patient  and  persevering 
'  industry.  Disappointed  in  these  visionary  hopes,  their 
situation  was  rendered  more  calamitous  by  the  indolence 
of  the  lower  class  of  people,  and  the  neglect  of  their 
proper  occupations  by  the  better  sort;  both  of  which  were 
to  be  attributed  to  the  general  disposition  to  political  spe- 
culations. In  order  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  their  own 
manufacturers,  it  was  proposed  to  lay  heavy  duties  on  the 
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manufactures  of  other  countries  imported  into  Ireland  ;  a 
measure  dictated  by  a  narrow  and  short-sighted  policy,  but 
for  which  the  people  had  become  extremely  clamorous. 
The  legislature,  however,  with  equal  wisdom  and  firm- 
ness, rejected  the  motion.  In  consequence  of  this  disap- 
pointment of  their  hopes,  the  people  were  thrown  into 
the  most  violent  fermentation ;  and  as  there  was  reason  to 
believe  that  these  commotions  were  either  excited  or  con- 
tinued by  the  seditious  and  inflammatory  libels  which  were 
daily  circulated  in  the  public  papers,  prosecutions  were 
commenced  against  several  of  the  printers,  and  a  bill  was 
brought  into  parliament  for  securing  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  by  preventing  the  publication  of  libels,  which,  after 
receiving  several  modifications,  passed  with  a  general  con- 
currence. 

Soon  after  this,  a  plan  for  regulating  and  finally  ad- 
justing the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  na- 
tions excited  a  very  general  interest  both  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland;  but,  after  having  exercised  the  attention  of 
the  legislature  of  both  kingdoms  for  upwards  of  seven 
months,  it  was  frustrated  bv  the  violence  of  that  mis- 
guided  zeal  which  then  pervaded  the  Irish  nation.  The 
unfortunate  indisposition  of  his  majesty  happened  soon 
after  the  rejection  of  the  commercial  propositions.  This 
event  was  no  sooner  known  in  Ireland,  than  the  rage  of 
theoretical  innovation,  and  all  the  angry  passions  which 
bad  agitated  the  minds  of  parties,  were  rekindled;  as  if 
on  the  watch  for  an  object  of  sufficient  force  to  set  them 
in  motion,  they  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  afforded 
them  by  the  question  of  the  regency  to  exhibit  a  practical 
proof  of  their  newly-acquired  independence,  and  perhaps 
indirectly  to  point  at  other  aims,  which,  at  that  period, 
were  not  ripe  for  developement. 

To  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  measures  adopted  on  this 
occasion  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  limits  prescribed 
to  this  article  ;  suffice  it  therefore  to  observe,  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  Irish  parliament  in  the  whole  of  this  business 
was  strongly  marked  by  precipitation,  and  that  the  argu- 
ments by  which  the  leaders  in  both  houses  supported  their 
views,  were  such  as,  in  their  ultimate  application,  evi- 
dently tended  to  dissolve  the  connexion  between  the  two 
kingdoms.  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  the  attorney-general,  stre- 
nuously opposed  the  measures  of  the  majority  in  par- 
liament, contending  for  the  constitutional  connexion  be- 
twixt the  two  kingdoms,  and  concluded  his  speech  by 
the  solemn  warning,  that,  if  the  tw  o  houses  of  parliament 
should,  in  a  moment  of  phrenzy,  sacrifice  their  connex- 
ion with  the  crown  in  pursuit  of  paradoxical  phantoms, 
they  might  perhaps  live  to  see  Ireland  once  more  indebted 
for  the  restoration  of  her  civil  and  religious  liberties  to 
a  British  armv.  But  while  these  matters  were  drawing 
to  a  conclusion,  their  necessity  was  happily  superseded  by 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  recovery  of  the  king. 
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But  the  spirits  of  the  people  of  Ireland  were  now,  and 
had  been  for  some  time  past,  in  such  a  state  of  agitation, 
that  no  tranquillity  was  lastiug:  "  The  fire  of  political  dis- 
cord," says  a  respectable  historian,  "  sometimes  ceased  to 
blaze,  but  the  smoking  embers  were  ever  ready  to  burst 
forth  into  a  flame,  upon  the  smallest  communication  with 
any  inflammable  matter.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  Irish 
nation  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the  dreadful  explosion 
which  nearly  set  Europe  on  :ire,  should  have  almost  de- 
stroyed that  country.  The  principles  of  those  who  over- 
turned the  old  government  of  France  have  been  justly 
considered  as  the  signal  for  revolt  to  the  discontented,  to 
the  unprincipled,  and  to  the  profligate  of  all  nations.  In 
Britain  they  spread  with  rapidity,  and  their  progress  at 
one  time  was  so  considerable,  and  the  intentions  of  the 
faction  was  so  obvious,  as  to  excite  no  small  degree  of  ap- 
prehension; but  the  firmness  of  the  executive  government, 
supported  by  the  good  sense  and  energy  of  the  British  na- 
tion, happily  weathered  the  storm.  In  Ireland  these  prin- 
ciples took  an  immediate  and  firm  hold  of  the  minds  of 
the  people ;  inflamed  by  political  speculation,  and  irritated 
by  groundless  jealousies  and  discontents,  they  were  urged 
into  the  very  last  stage  of  crime  with  a  precipitation,  which, 
but  among  that  people  whose  example  they  designed  to 
copy,  has  no  parallel." 

It  appears  that,  soon  after  the  French  Revolution,  a 
conspiracy  was  formed  in  Ireland,  whose  aim  was  to  over- 
throw the  constitution  and  government  of  the  country,  to 
separate  Ireland  from  Great  Britain,  and  to  establish  a 
republic  after  the  example  of  France,  on  the  destruction 
of  all  religious  establishments,  the  abolition  of  all  ranks, 
and  the  confiscation  of  property.  The  must  efficient  engine 
of  this  treasonable  combination  was  the  Society  of  United 
Irishmen.  This  society  was  established  in  the  year  1791: 
for  some  time  their  attention  was  entirely  directed  to  the 
drawing  into  their  society  persons  of  activity  and  talent ; 
and  the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform,  either  as  a  step 
to  the  attainment  of  their  ultimate  object,  or  as  a  cover  to 
their  real  designs,  was  revived  and  prosecuted  with  re- 
doubled energy;  affiliated  clubs  and  societies  were  spread 
over  the  whole  country;  writings  of  the  most  treasonable 
tendency  were  circulated  with  indefatigable  perseverance; 
and  the  lower  classes  of  the  population  were  thus  trained 
to  be  instruments  of  the  most  horrid  barbarity.  No  efforts 
were  left  untried  for  bringing  their  designs  to  maturity,  and 
for  giving  to  the  societies  the  strength  and  consistency  of  a 
revolutionary  army :  every  mean  was  employed,  which 
malignant  cunning  could  devise,  for  eradicating  from  the 
minds  of  the  people  all  the  principles  of  public  and  pri- 
vate duty;  the  soldier  was  incited  to  betray  his  king;  the 
tenant  was  armed  against  his  landlord  ;  and  the  servant  was 
taught  to  conspire  with  the  assassin  of  his  master ;  thus 
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blasting  the  security  of  private  life  in  its  very  sanctuary, 
and  effacing  every  law  of  truth,  justice,  and  gratitude. 
Nor  was  any  artifice  omitted,  which  could  either  weaken 
or  embarrass  the  government;  the  well-affected  were  inti- 
midated from  joining  the  yeomanry  corps ;  magistrates, 
witnesses,  jurors,  in  a  word,  every  class  and  description 
of  people,  who  ventured  to  support  the  laws,  were  marked 
for  destruction,  and  the  assassinations  perpetrated  by 
ruffians,  who  issued  from  their  dens  during  the  darkness 
of  midnight,  sparing  neither  sex  nor  age,  spread  terror 
and  dismay  over  the  whole  face  of  the  country. 

In  the  summer  of  1796,  great  numbers  had  enrolled 
themselves  ;  and  about  this  period  a  direct  communication 
with  the  enemy  was  opened  by  the  heads  of  the  party, 
and  French  assistance  was  solicited  and  promised  to  be 
speedily  sent  to  the  disaffected  in  that  kingdom  ;  directions 
were  in  consequence  issued  by  the  leaders  of  the  societies, 
to  form  themselves  into  military  bodies,  and  to  be  provided 
with  arms  and  ammunition  :  these  directions  were  speedily 
obeyed  ;  the  societies  assumed  a  military  form,  and  it  ap- 
pears, by  the  original  papers  seized  at  Belfast,  on  April, 
1797,  that  their  numbers,  at  that  period,  in  the  province 
of  Ulster  alone,  amounted  to  nearly  one  hundred  thou- 
sand. 

Lord  Fitzgerald  was  soon  after  sent  to  the  French  di- 
rectory, acquainting  them  with  their  preparations ;  and, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  O'Connor,  his  lordship  proceeded 
to  Switzerland,  and  had  an  interview  near  the  French  fron- 
tier with  General  Hoche ;  on  which  occasion  every  thing 
was  settled  with  a  view  to  the  invasion. 

In  the  month  of  October,  an  accredited  messenger  ar- 
rived from  the  French  republic,  who  came  to  communi- 
cate to  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  union  the  intention  of  the 
French  speedily  to  invade  Ireland,  with  fifteen  thousand 
men,  and  a  great  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition  :  this 
attempt  was  accordingly  made  in  December  following, 
when  the  French  fleet  took  advantage  of  a  thick  fog,  and 
escaped  from  Brest  unobserved  by  Admiral  Colpoys,  who 
had  been  blockading  them  for  several  months.  Heaven, 
however,  frowned  on  this  unhallowed  expedition  ;  a  violent 
storm  overtook  them  in  their  passage ;  the  fleet  was  dis- 
persed; and  though,  on  the  24th,  part  of  them,  consisting 
of  eight  two-deckers,  and  nine  of  different  classes,  anchored 
in  Bantry  Bay,  the  fury  of  the  tempest  rendered  any  attempt 
to  land  impossible,  and  they  quitted  their  station  on  the 
27th  in  the  evening  :  an  officer  and  seven  men  were  driven 
on  shore  in  a  boat  belonging  to  one  of  the  French  ships  : 
this  gentleman,  upon  examination,  stated  that  the  fleet, 
upon  its  leaving  Brest,  consisted  of  about  fifty  sail,  having 
on  board  twenty-five  thousand  men,  commanded  by  Ge- 
neral Hoche,  and  that  it  was  destined  to  attack  Ireland. 
The  appearance  of  this  armament  excited  a  considerable 
degree'of  alarm;  but  the  greatest  loyalty  manifested  itself 
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throughout  this  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  as  will  appear  fronj 
the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  his  Excellency  the 
Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  dated  Dublin  Castle,  January  10,  1797- 

"  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  acquaint  your  grace,  that, 
since  the  information  transmitted  to  Mr.  Greville,  that  the 
French  had  entirely  left  Bantry  Bay,  there  has  been  no 
re-appearance  of  them  upon  the  coasts ;  so  that,  I  trust, 
from  the  violence  of  the  tempest,  and  from  their  ships 
being  ill-found  and  ill-victualled,  their  expedition  is  for  the 
present  frustrated. 

"  Upon  reviewing  what  has  passed  during  this  expe- 
dition of  the  enemy,  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  reflect,  that 
the  best  spirit  was  manifested  by  his  majesty's  regular  and 
militia  forces;  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that,  if 
a  landing  had  taken  place,  they  would  have  displayed  the 
utmost  fidelity.  When  the  flank-companies  of  the  Antrim 
regiment  were  formed,  the  whole  regiment  turned  out,  to 
a  man,  with  expressions  of  the  greatest  eagerness  to 
march;  and  the  Downsnire  regiment,  to  a  man,  declared 
they  would  stand  and  fall  by  their  officers. 

"  At  the  time  the  army  was  ordered  to  march,  the 
weather  was  extremely  severe:  I,  therefore,  ordered  them 
a  proportion  of  spirits  upon  their  route,  and  directed  an 
allowance  of  four-pence  a  day  to  their  wives  until  their 
return.  During  their  march  the  utmost  attention  was  paid 
them  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  villages  through 
which  they  passed  ;  so  that  in  many  places  the  meat  pro- 
vided by  the  commissaries  was  not  consumed.  The  roads, 
w  hich  in  parts  had  been  rendered  impassable  by  the  snow, 
were  cleared  by  the  peasantry.  The  poor  people  often 
shared  their  potatoes  with  them,  and  dressed  their  meat 
without  demanding  paymeut;  of  which  there  was  a  very 
particular  instance  in  the  town  of  Banagher,  where  no 
gentleman  or  principal  farmer  resides  to  set  them  the 
example.  At  Carlow,  a  considerable  subscription  was 
made  for  the  troops  as  they  passed ;  and  at  Limerick  and 
Cork  every  exertion  was  used  to  facilitate  the  carriage  of 
artillery  and  baggage,  by  premiums  to  the  carmen ;  and 
in  the  town  of  Galway,  which  for  a  short  time  was  left 
with  a  very  inadequate  garrison,  the  zeal  and  ardour  of  the 
inhabitants  and  yeomanry  was  peculiarly  manifested,  and 
in  a  manner  to  give  me  the  utmost  satisfaction.  In  short, 
the  general  good  disposition  of  the  people  through  the 
south  and  west  was  so  prevalent,  that,  had  the  enemy 
landed,  their  hope  of  assistance  from  the  inhabitants  would 
have  been  totally  disappointed. 

"  From  the  armed  yeomanry,  government  derived  the 
most  honourable  assistance.  Noblemen  and  gentlemen 
of  the  first  property  vied  in  exerting  themselves  at  the  head 
of  their  corps.  Much  of  the  express  and  escort  duty 
was  performed  by  them.  In  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Gal- 
way, they  took  the  duty  of  the  garrison.  Lord  Shannou 
12  O 
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informs  rue,  tbat  men  oi  three  and  four-  thousand  pounds  a 
year  were  employed  in  escorting  baggage  and  carrying 
expresses.  Mr.  John  Latouche,  who  was  a  private  in  his 
son's  corps,  rode  twenty-five  miles  in  one  of  the  severest 
•nights,  with  an  express,  it  being  his  turn  for  duty.  The 
merchants  of  Dublin,  many  of  them  of  the  first  eminence, 
marched  sixteen  Irish  miles  with  a  convoy  of  arms  to  the 
North,  whither  it  was  conducted  by  reliefs  of  yeomanry. 
The  appearance  in  this  metropolis  has  been  highly  meri- 
torious. The  corps  have  been  formed  of  the  most  re- 
spectable barristers,  attorneys,  merchants,  geutlemen,  aud 
citizens ;  and  their  number  is  so  considerable,  aud  their 
zeal  in  mounting  guard  so  useful,  that  1  was  enabled 
greatly  to  reduce  the  garrison  with  perfect  safety  to  the 
town.  The  numbers  of  yeomanry  fully  appointed  and  dis- 
ciplined in  Dublin  exceed  two  thousand;  above  four  hun- 
dred of  whom  are  horse.  The  whole  number  of  corps 
approved  by  government  amount  to  four  huudred  aud 
forty,  exclusive  of  the  Dublin  corps.  The  gross  number 
is  nearly  twenty-five  thousand.  There  are  also  ninety-one 
offers  of  service  under  consideration,  and  one  hundred 
ar*d  twenty-five  proposals  have  been  declined ;  and,  in 
reply  to  a  circular  letter  written  to  the  commandants  of 
the  respective  corps,  their  auswers  almost  universally  con- 
tained a  general  offer  of  service  in  any  part  of  the  king- 
dom. 

M  Many  prominent  examples  of  individual  loyalty  and 
i-pirit  have  appeared.  A  useful  impression  was  made 
upon  the  minds  of  the  lower  Catholics  by  a  judicious 
address  from  Dr.  Moylan,  the  titular  Bishop  of  Cork.  I 
cannot  but  take  notice  of  the  exertions  of  Lord  Kenmare, 
who  spared  no  expense  in  giving  assistance  to  the  com- 
manding officer  iu  his  neighbourhood;  and  who  took  into 
his  own  demesne  a  great  quantity  of  cattle  which  had 
been  driven  from  the  coast.  Nor  could  any  thing  exceed 
the  ardour  of  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  who,  when  his  regiment 
of  militia  was  retained  as  part  of  the  garrison  of  Dublin, 
solicited  with  so  much  zeal  a  command  in  the  flank  com- 
panies, that  I  thought  it  a  measure  due  to  his  majesty's 
service  to  encourage  his  lordship's  request." 

The  failure  of  the  expedition  under  Hoche  did  not, 
however,  discourage  the  members  of  the  Irish  Union. 
On  the  contrary,  they  endeavoured  more  firmly  to  cement 
their  alliance  with  France,  and  established  a  regular  cor- 
respondence with  that  country.  New  arrangements  were 
1  .ade  for  an  invasion  ;  and  about  this  time  Dr.  M'Nevin 
transmitted  to  the  French  government  a  memorial,  in  which 
he  stated  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  United 
Irishmen  were  enrolled  •  and  organized  in  the  province  of 
Ulster.  During  the  summer  of  J 797,  great  preparations 
were  therefore  made  for  a  second  attempt,  both  at  Brest 
abul  in  the  Texel ;  it  having  been  determined  that  the 
Dmcli  should  supply  a  Meet  aud  laud-^'ces  to  co-operate 
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in  this  design.  But  this  plan  was  happily  rendered  abor- 
tive by  the  memorable  victory  of  Lord  Duncan  over  the 
Dutch  fleet,  on  the  11th  of  October. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1798,  Mr.  O'Connor  came 
to  England,  with  an  intention,  as  it  afterwards  appeared, 
of  going  over  to  France,  in  conjunction  with  John  Binns, 
au  active  member  of  the  London  Corresponding  Society, 
James  Coigley,  an  Irish  priest,  and  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Allen.  Being,  however,  suspected,  they  were  appre- 
hended, and  tried  at  Maidstone,  where  they  were  all  ac- 
quitted except  Coigley,  on  whom  had  been  found  a  treason- 
able paper,  purporting  to  be  an  address  from  the  "Secret 
Committee  of  England  to  the  Executive  Directory  of 
France."  He  was,  therefore,  convicted  and  executed. 
O'Connor,  after  his  acquittal,  was  detained  on  another 
charge  of  treason  preferred  against  him,  aud  sent  back  to 
Ireland. 

Iu  the  course  of  the  different  negotiations  with  the 
enemy,  the  violence  of  some  of  the  disaffected  partv  in 
Ireland  could  scarcely  be  restrained  from  breaking  out 
into  opeu  insurrection,  without  waiting  for  the  promised 
assistance  from  the  Gallic  republic;  but  they  were  over, 
ruled  by  those  who  had  more  coolness  aud  caution.  The 
government  of  Ireland,  in  the  mean  time,  received  only 
obscure  and  perplexed  intelligence  of  these  proceedings, 
which  appear  to  have  been  conducted  with  so  much  art 
and  secresy  as  to  prevent  administration  from  discovering, 
for  a  considerable  time,  the  real  views  and  conduct  of  the 
society.  But,  at  length,  they  received  information  that  a 
seditious  meeting  was  to  be  held  at  the  house  of  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Alexander,  at  Belfast,  on  the  1 4th  of 
April,  1797;  and,  in  consequence,  Colonel  Barber,  with 
a  detachment  of  soldiers,  proceeded  on  that  day  to  the 
place  of  meeting,  where  he  found  two  committees  actu- 
ally sitting ;  and  seized  their  papers  and  minutes,  among 
which  were  the  printed  declaration  and  constitution  of 
the  United  Irishmen,  various  reports  from  provincial  and 
county  committees,  and  several  other  important  docu- 
ments, which  fully  explained  the  extent  and  the  views  of 
this  formidable  conspiracy.  About  the  same  time,  like- 
wise, the  magistrates  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  dis- 
covered other  papers  that  were  circulated  by  the  society, 
and  which  served  to  confirm  the  discoveries  already  made, 
and  to  throw  additional  light  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
conspirators. 

The  most  active  and  vigorous  measures  were  now 
adopted  by  government ;  a  very  considerable  addition  was 
made  to  the  military  force  of  the  kingdom;  a  bill  was 
passed,  prohibiting  seditious  meetings ;  the  habeas  corpus 
act  was  suspended  ;  whole  counties  were  proclaimed  out 
of  the  king's  peace;  and  great  quantities  of  concealed 
arms  were  seized.  If  some  acts  of  severity  appear  to  have 
been  committed  by  the  agents  of  government  it  should 
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be  at  the  same  time  remembered,  that  numerous  acts  of 
atrocious  barbarity  were  committed  by  the  rebels.  The 
loyalists  knew,  that  if  the  schemes  of  their  enemies  proved 
successful,  the  plunder  and  confiscation  of  their  property 
was  the  least  evil  they  had  to  fear.  The  concealment 
and  obscurity  of  the  danger  they  knew  to  be  imminent 
might  well  excite  a  dread  which  rendered  them  incapable 
of  listening  to  the  dictates  of  moderation. 

These  rigorous  measures  were,  likewise,  further  justi- 
fied by  the  more  complete  discovery  which  government 
soon  after  made  of  the  traitorous  designs  and  proceedings 
of  the  society.  Among  other  members  of  it,  was  a 
Mr.  Reynolds,  who  had  formerly  been  a  silk-manufacturer 
of  some  note  in  the  city  of  Dublin.  He  had  been  sworn 
an  United  Irishman  in  February,  1797,  and  in  the  winter 
following  appointed  treasurer  for  the  county  of  Kildare, 
in  which  he  resided,  and  also  a  colonel  in  the  rebel-army. 
This  person  disclosed  to  government,  about  the  latter  end 
of  February,  1798,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  conspi- 
racy ;  and  a  meeting  of  delegates  being  summoned  for  the 
12th  of  March,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Oliver  Bond,  he  guve 
information  of  it ;  in  consequence  of  which,  fourteen  of  the 
delegates  were  apprehended,  with  their  secretary,  M'Can ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  Dr.  M'Nevin,  Counsellor  Emmett, 
and  some  other  active  members  of  the  societies,  were 
taken  into  custody,  A  warrant  had  been  issued  against 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  who  had  escaped;  but  was  af- 
terwards discovered  in  the  place  of  his  concealment ;  when, 
on  the  police-officers  entering  the  room,  the  unhappy  no- 
bleman made  a  desperate  defence:  he  wounded  two  of 
the  principal  of  them,  Mr.  Justice  Swan,  and  Captain 
Ryan,  dangerously;  and  was  himself  so  severely  wounded, 
that  he  languished  but  a  few  days  before  he  expired. 

The  seizure  of  the  delegates  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  all 
the  plans  of  the  United  Irishmen.  A  new  directory  was 
chosen.;  but  their  proceedings  were  soon  disclosed  by  an- 
other informer,  a  Captain  Armstrong,  who  had  pretended 
to  enter  into  the  conspiracy,  with  the  intention  of  disco- 
vering their  schemes,  and  betraying  them  to  government. 
The  confusion  into  which  the  rebels  were  thrown  by  the 
discovery  of  their  plots,  and  the  apprehending  of  their 
leaders,  determiued  them  to  make  a  desperate  effort ;  and 
a  general  insurrection  was  resolved  on  by  the  military 
committee,  to  take  place  on  the  23d  of  March.  But  go- 
vernment being  perfectly  informed  of  the  intentions  of  the 
conspirators,  caused  several  of  the  principal  of  them  to 
be  apprehended.  On  the  19th  and  21st,  the  city  and 
county  of  Dublin  were  proclaimed,  by  the  lord-lieutenant 
and  council,  in  a  state  of  insurrection;  the  guards  of  the 
castle,  and  all  the  principal  objects  of  attack  were  trebled, 
and  the  whole  city,  in  fact,  converted  into  a  garrison. 
The  infatuated  multitude,  however,  implicitly  obedient  to 
the  directions  thev  had  received  from  their  leaders,  rose, 
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at  the  time  appointed,  in  various  parts  of  the  country ; 
and,  on  the  25th,  appeared  in  great  force,  their  numbers 
amounting  to  not  less  than  fifteen  thousand,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Wexford  and  Enniscortby ;  and  attacked  and 
cut  in  pieces  the  whole  of  a  party  of  the  North  Cork 
militia,  except  Colonel  Foote  and  two  privates.  They 
then  made  an  attack,  on  the  28th,  on  the  town  of  En- 
niscorthy,  which  they  carried  sword  in  hand ;  and,  on 
the  30th,  made  themselves  masters  of  Wexford,  where 
they  liberated  from  prison  Mr.  Beauchamp  Harvey,  who. 
was  afterwards  nominated  to  the  chief  command  of  their 
army.  Under  him,  as  their  general,  they  attacked  the 
town  of  New  Ross,  but  were  repulsed  with  great  slaugh- 
ter. They  were  likewise  repulsed  in  their  attacks  upon 
some  other  places.  The  royal  forces,  however,  suffered 
a  check  on  the  4th  of  Jane  ;  when  the  strong  post  of  the 
rebels  being  attacked  by  Colonel  Walpole,  he  was  un- 
fortunately killed  in  the  beginning  of  the  action,  and  his 
corps,  being  in  a  situation  in  which  it  was  unable  to  act, 
was  forced  to  retire  to  Arklow.  Encouraged  by  this 
success,  the  rebel  army,  on  the  9th,  presented  itself  be- 
fore Arklow,  where  General  Needham  commanded  a  con- 
siderable body  of  the  king's  troops  :  but  the  position  that 
general  had  taken,  and  the  dispositions  he  made,  were 
such  that  they  were  defeated  with  considerable  loss. 

On  the  21st  of  June,  General  Lake  made  his  grand 
attack  on  the  strong  position  of  the  rebels  on  Vinegar 
Hill,  near  Enniscorthv,  having  gradually  collected  troops 
from  every  part  till  he  had  almost  surrounded  them.  They 
maintained  their  ground  obstinately  for  an  hour  and, a 
half;  but  at  length  fled  with  precipitation,  leaving  behind 
them  a  great  number  of  killed  and  wounded,  ar.d  thirteen 
small  pieces  of  ordnance  of  different  calibres. 

Immediately  after  this  action,  a  large  body  of  the  king's 
forces  advanced  to  Wexford,  which  General  Moore  en- 
tered so  opportunely,  as  to  prevent  the  town- from  being 
laid  in  ashes.  The  rebels,  before  thev  evacuated  the 
town,  offered  to  treat ;  but  General  Lake  refused  to  sign 
any  terms  with  rebels  with  arms  in  their  hands;  though  to 
the  deluded  multitude  he  promised  pardon,  on  condition 
of  delivering  up  their  leaders,  and  returning  to  their  alle- 
giance. The  rebel  troops  immediately  evacuated  the 
town:  their  general,  Harvey,  had  quitted  them  soon  after 
the  battle  of  New  Ross;  but,  being  discovered  and  taken 
with  some  others  in  a  cave,  he  was  tried  by  a  court-martial, 
and  executed  on  the  bridge  of  Wexford. 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  alarming  commotions  took 
place  in  the  North  of  Ireland;  and  the  insurrection  soon 
became  almost  general  in  the  counties  of  Down  and  An- 
trim ;  but,  on  the  12th,  the  rebels  were  completely  de- 
feated at  Ballynahinch,  with  the  loss  of  upwards  of  four 
hundred  men.  Their  leader,  Muuro,,  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  afterwards  executed. 
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The  English  government,  in  the  mean  time,  though  not 
dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  Lord  Camden,  resolved  to 
give  Ireland  a  military  lord-lieutenant;  and  the  Marquis 
Coruwallis  arrived  at  Dublin  in  that  capacity  on  the  20th 
■of  June,  and  immediately  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. The  conduct  of  his  lordship  was  temperate  and 
judicious.  On  the  17th  of  July,  he  sent  a  message  to  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  intimating  that 
he  had  received  his  majesty's  commands  to  acquaint  them, 
"  that  he  had  signified  his  gracious  intention  of  granting  a 
general  pardon  for  all  offences  committed  on  or  before  a 
certain  day,  upon  such  conditions,  and  with  such  excep- 
tions, as  might  be  compatible  with  the  general  safety." 
But  "  these  offers  of  mercy  to  the  repentant  were  not  to 
preclude  measures  of  vigour  against  the  obstinate." 

A  special  commission  was  now  opened  in  Dublin  for 
the  trial  of  the*  principal  delinquents,  several  of  whom 
were  tried  and  executed.  Among  them,  Oliver  Bond  was 
tried,  convicted,  -and  condemned  ;  and,  in  his  fate,  the  other 
conspirators  began  to  foresee  their  own.  The  rebellion 
appeared  to  be  completely  crushed  :  the  fugitive  rebels 
were  every  where  returning  to  their  allegiance,  and  deli- 
vering up  their  arms  ;  and  no  hope  remained  of  any  effec- 
tual assistance  from  France.  In  this  situation,  a  nego- 
tiation was  opened  between  the  Irish  government  and  the 
state-prisoners  ;  the  issue  of  which  was,  that  government 
consented  to  pardon  Bond,  and  desist  from  any  farther 
prosecution  of  the  other  leaders  of  the  conspiracy ;  who, 
on  their  parts,  engaged  to  make  a  full  confession  of  ail  the 
proceedings  and  plans  of  the  society ;  after  whieh,  they 
were  to  be  permitted  to  transport  themselves  to  any  coun- 
try not  at  war  with  his  'Britannic  majesty.  Oliver  Bond 
survived  his  pardon  only  a  few  days;  and  Arthur  O'Con- 
nor, Dr.  M'Nevin,  and  the  rest,  after  having  been  a  con- 
siderable time  confined  in  Ireland,  were  removed  to  pri- 
sons in  Scotland. 

About  the  end  of  August,  some  frigates  and  transports 
from  France  appeared  in  Killala  Bay,  and  landed  about  one 
thousand  men,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  arms  and 
ammunition.  But,  as  the  strength  of  the  rebellion  was 
now  broken,  the  numbers  who  joined  them  were  incon- 
siderable; and,  on  the  8th  of  September,  being  attacked 
by  General  Lake,  they  surrendered  at  discretion:  the 
rebels  who  had  joined  them  were  also  dispersed  ;  and  a  great 
proportion  of  them  killed,  or  taken  prisoners. 

Another  effort  was  made  by  the  French  to  rekindle  the 
flames  of  rebellion  in  Ireland.  On  the  17th  of  Septem- 
ber, a  fleet  sailed  from  France,  destined  for  that  country, 
consisting  of  a  ship  of  eighty  guns,  eight  heavy  frigates, 
a  schooner,  and  a  brig :  these  vessels  were  all  entirely 
new,  full  of  troops  and  stores,  with  every  thing  necessary 
for  the  establishment  of  their  views.  On  the  11th  of  Oc- 
tober, this  fleet  was  discovered  by  th«  squadron-  under  Sir 
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J.  B.  Warren,  who  immediately  gave  chase  ;  next  morning 
he  came  up  with  them,  attacked,  and  defeated  them ;  and 
captured  the  whole  fleet,  except  one  or  two  frigates.  Nu- 
merous hordes  of  banditti  continued  for  some  time  after 
this  to  infest  Ireland,  particularly  the  county  of  Wexford: 
property  to  a  great  amount  was  in  a  short  time  destroyed, 
in  the  phmder  of  houses  and  houghing  of  cattle  ;  scarcely 
a  night  passed  in  which  groups  of  fifty  or  sixty  of  these 
miscreants  did  not  assemble  in  the  horrible  occupation  of 
burning,  murdering,  and  plundering,  the  industrious  and 
well-affected  inhabitants  ;  but,  by  the  vigilance  and  ac- 
tivity of  the  king's  troops,  they  were  pursued  to  their  lurk- 
ing holes,  and  either  dispersed,  taken,  or  destroyed 

The  consolidation  of  the  empire,  by  the  union  of  Ire- 
land with  Great  Britain,  seemed  now  to  be  the  only  thing 
wanting  to  complete  her  security.  This  subject  was 
laid  before  the  British  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Pitt ; 
whose  speech  on  this  occasion  was  eloquent,  perspicuous, 
and  argumentative.  With  his  usual  firmness  and  accu- 
rac «,  he  completely  refuted  all  the  calumnies,  the  misrepre- 
sentations, and  false  assertions,  of  its  opponents,  both  as 
to  the  principle  of  the  measure,  the  terms  to  be  proposed 
for  adoption,  and  the  means  of  carrying  it  into  execution. 
By  the  opposition,  it  was  vigorously  combated  ;  but,  after 
undergoing  an  ample  discussion,  it  received  the  approba- 
tion of  a  great  majority  in  both  houses.  When  the  sub- 
ject came  to  be  considered  in  the  Irish  parliament,  its  re- 
ception was  such  as  was  unworthy  of  a  deliberative  body  : 
adversity  had  not  yet  calmed  their  furious  spirits;  and  on 
this  occasion  they  distinguished  themselves  by  a  renewal 
of  the  same  intemperate  violence  which  had  characterized 
their  debates  on  former  occasions  :  dazzled  and  bewil- 
dered by  a  phantom,  they  were  incapable  of  clearly  per- 
ceiving and  fully  appreciating  a  subject  of  such  magni- 
tude, in  all  its  hearings  and  relations. 

"  When  two  countries,"  says  an  intelligent  writer, 
"  exist  as  separate  and  independent  nations  under  the 
same  sovereign,  the  question  respecting  the  expediency  of 
a  complete  legislative  union,  abstractedly  considered,  seems 
to  be  attended  with  no  difficulties,  nor  to  admit  of  any 
doubt.  Among  the  important  benefits  that  may  naturally 
be  expected  to  flow  from  such  a  measure,  may  be  reckoned 
an  increase  of  energy  and  vigour,  a  consolidation  of 
strength  and  resources,  a  perfect  coincidence  of  views  and 
interests,  and  the  gradual  decay  of  all  national  preference 
and  distinction,  by  which  animosities  are  produced  and  fo; 
mented.  The  circumstances  must,  therefore,  be  very  strong 
which  can  justify  a  conclusion  against  its  expediency ;  and 
more  so  w  hich  can  warrant  its  total  reprobation  ;  but  so  far 
was  this  measure,  in  its  particular  application  to  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  from  being  attended  with  any  such  circum- 
stances, that  the  situation  of  both  countries  had  rendered  it 
absolutely  necessary  for  their  mutual  prestation  and  proi- 
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perity ;  and  clearly  pointed  it  out  as  the  only  barrier  which 
could  be  opposed  to  the  efforts  of  our  inveterate  foes,  and 
the  only  means  by  which  their  unremitting  machinations 
to  effect  the  separation  of  both  countries  could  be  effec- 
tually counteracted.  The  rancorous  severity,  therefore, 
with  which  it  was  opposed  in  the  Irish  parliament,  when 
first  submitted  to  their  consideration,  must  appear  highly 
reprehensible.  Instead  of  employing  sober  argument  and 
sound  reasoning,  or  entering  into  a  cool  investigation  of 
a  subject  of  such  high  importance,  their  speeches  were 
mere  declamatory  harangues,  rather  calculated  to  inflame 
the  passions,  than  to  direct  or  to  enlighten  the  under- 
standing." 

Though  this  indecent  warmth  had,  during  the  recess  of 
parliament,  in  some  degree  abated,  and  great  part  of  the 
country,  listening  to  the  voice  of  sober  reason,  now  viewed 
the  measure  with  approbation,  it  nevertheless  continued 
to  be  condemned  by  the  opposite  party  with  intemperate 
violence.  On  the  motion  for  the  address  in  the  Irish  par- 
liament, the  subject  was  introduced  by  Sir  L.  Parsons : 
his  speech  was  distinguished  by  its  violent  abuse  of  the 
measure,  which  he  considered  as  a  plan  of  the  British 
minister  to  enslave  Ireland,  to  deprive  her  of  her  consti- 
tution, and  to  subject  that  kingdom  to  the  unlimited  con- 
troul  of  the  British  parliament;  and  he  concluded  with  a 
motion,  whose  tendency,  had  it  been  carried,  was  to  close 
the  door  against  all  future  discussion  of  this  subject ;  and 
thereby  bring  upon  the  legislature  the  disgrace  of  having 
acted  sO  unworthy  of  a  deliberative  body,  as  to  refuse  even 
to  take  under  their  consideration  a  measure  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  security  and  happiness  of  both  coun- 
tries. 

He  was  answered  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  who,  in  a  for- 
cible and  eloquent  speech,  shewed  that  the  whole  of  the 
honourable  baronet's  declamation,  if  it  proved  any  thing, 
tended  to  prove  this  absurd  position,  that  it  never  could 
be  consistent  with  the  liberties  of  two  independent  nations 
to  unite  under  any  form  of  government  whatever;  that  his 
reasoning  tended  to  shake  to  the  very  foundation  that  con- 
nexion betwixt  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, which  he  affected 
so  highly  to  prize,  as  superseding  the  necessity  of  a  legis- 
lative union  ;  that  the  question  had  gone  abroad  among 
the  people ;  that  it  had  occupied  a  portion  of  every  man's 
thoughts  ;  and,  involving  as  it  did  the  liberties  and  security 
of  the  country,  could  not  now  be  allowed  to  rest  without 
the  most  ample  and  deliberate  discussion  ;  that  their  own 
honour  and  their  duty  to  their  constituents  imperiously  de- 
manded this  of  them,  as  well  as  respect  for  the  common 
sovereign  of  both  countries,  who  had  recommended  this 
important  subject  to  their  consideration. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  debate,  Mr.  G  rattan  entered, 
and  addressed  the  house  in  a  speech  distinguished  by  its 
rancour  and  virulence  against  the  British  government,  and 
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by  a  complete  reprobation  of  the  measure.  The  amend- 
ment of  Sir  L.  Parsons  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
forty-two,  and  a  call  of  the  house  was  moved  for  by  Lord 
Castlereagh,  on  Wednesday,  February  5th,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  laying  before  them  a  message  from  his  majesty  on 
that  subject.  When  the  house  met,  he  accordingly  stated, 
that  he  had  it  in  command  from  his  majesty  to  lay  before 
them  the  resolutions  of  the  British  parliament,  upon  the 
subject  of  a  more  intimate  union  of  the  two  countries, 
and  to  express  his  majesty's  earnest  recommendation,  that' 
they  would  take  these  resolutions  into  their  serious  consi- 
deration. The  message  concluded  with  expressing  his 
mojesty's  firm  reliance  on  the  wisdom  of  his  parliament 
and  the  loyalty  of  his  people  for  the  completion  of  such 
a  system  as  might  establish  the  power  of  the  empire  on  a 
foundation  not  to  be  shaken  either  by  foreign  or  domestic 
enemies.  Lord  Castlereagh  then  opened  the  plan  of  the 
union,  consisting  of  eight  articles,  in  a  speech  of  great 
length  and  detail:  a  very  warm  debate  ensued,  which  wa3 
prolonged  to  a  very  late  hour,  when  the  house  divided,  and 
there  appeared  a  majority  of  forty-three  in  favour  of  the 
union;  the  numbers  being  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  and 
one  hundred  and  fifteen. 

The  house  then  in  a  committee  entered  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  the  particular  articles,  to  which  a  consider- 
able opposition  continued  to  be  made;  but  they  were  all 
carried  in  both  houses,  without  any  material  alteration ; 
and  an  address  was  presented  to  his  majesty,  stating  that, 
in  conformity  to  the  message  of  his  excellency,  they  had 
taken  into  their  consideration  the  subject  of  a  legislative 
union,  and  had  agreed  to  the  resolutions  which  accom- 
panied the  address ;  that,  sensible  of  the  efforts  of  the 
common  enemy  to  separate  the  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain 
and  Irelaud,  and  thereby  to  overthrow  the  empire,  they 
cordially  embraced  the  principle  of  a  legislative  union,  as 
the  surest  protection  against  the  intrigues  of  foreign  and 
domestic  enemies,  and  the  firmest  pledge  for  the  strength 
and  integrity  of  the  empire. 

On  the  2d  of  April,  Lord  Grenville  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  House  of  Commons,  brought 
a  message  from  the  king,  informing  them,  that  he  felt  the 
most  sincere  satisfaction  in  communicating  to  them  the 
joint  address  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Ireland,  laying 
before  his  majesty  certain  resolutions,  containing  the  terms 
proposed  by  them  for  an  entire  union  of  the  two  king- 
doms, and  earnestly  recommending  to  both  houses  to 
take  all  such  future  steps  as  might  tend  to  the  speedy  exe- 
cution of  a  work  so  interesting  to  the  security  and  hap- 
piness of  his  subjects  in  both  kingdoms.  This  message 
was  referred  to  the  consideration  of  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house.  As  the  principle  of  the  measure  had  been 
fully  discussed  in  the  former  session,  little  opposition  was 
made  to  the  house  going  into  a  committee.  The  several 
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articles,  after  undergoing  a  most  ample  and  deliberate  dis- 
cussion, were  all  agreed  to,  with  very  little  alteration,  and 
then  reported  to  the  house. 

The  resolutions  were  also  carried  in  the  House  of 
Lords  ;  a  few  alterations  were  suggested,  which  were 
agreed  to  by  the  commons,  and  an  address  was  presented 
to  his  majesty  by  both  houses,  expressive  of  their  concur- 
rence in  the  object  recommended  by  his  majesty's  mes- 
sage. The  resolutions,  as  amended  by  the  British  par- 
liament, were  then  laid  before  the  parliament  of  Ireland, 
and  icceived  their  approbation;  and  an  address  to  that 
purpose  was  presented  to  the  lord-lieutenant.  A  bill  was 
then  brought  in,  founded  upon  the  articles  of  union,  as 
agreed  upon  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. This  bill,  after  encountering  even  in  this  last  stage 
a  considerable  degree  of  opposition,  was  finally  passed  in 
both  houses.  A  similar  bill  was  brought  into  the  British 
parliament  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville,  which  passed 
without  much  opposition,  and  on  the  2d  of  July,  1800, 
both  bills  received  the  royal  assent. 

Notwithstanding  the  union,  however,  a  spirit  of  dis- 
affection continued  to  rankle  in  the  breasts  of  the  lower 
orders  in  Ireland ;  and  of  this  circumstance  Buonaparte, 
the  inveterate  foe  of  England,  insidiously  endeavoured  to 
avail  himself,  during  the  short  interval  of  peace,  by  re- 
kindling the  latent  flame  of  rebellion  in  this  island. 

The  unfortunate  men  who  acted  the  most  conspicuous 
parts  in  the  fatal  scenes  we  have  now  to  relate,  were  two 
of  those  who  had  experienced  the  clemency  of  the  British 
government  after  the  rebellion  of  1798,  and  had  retired  to 
France.  The  one,  Thomas  Russell,  had  been  a  military 
officer  of  some  reputation  in  his  profession,  but  whose 
mind  had  been  soured  by  envy  and  disappointment,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  advancement  having  proved  too  tardy  for 
his  ambition.  He  was  a  man  of  a  singular  turn  of  mind. 
Unlike  the  majority  of  those  who  had  imbibed  the  prin- 
ciples of  jacobinism,  he  had  applied  himself  particularly 
to  the  reading  of  the  prophetical  writings ;  and,  possibly,  his 
visionarv  speculations  in  this  course  of  study  might  have 
been  applied  to  the  confirmation  of  those  wild  notions 
which  he  had  formed  on  political  'opics.  He  had  been 
deeply  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  of  1798,  had  been  con- 
fined with  the  rest  of  the  traitors  in  Kilmainham  gaol,  and 
had  been  afterwards  removed  with  them  to  Fort  George 
in  Scotland.  It  is  well  known  that  they  were  pardoned, 
on  condition  of  transporting  themselves  out  of  his  ma- 
jesty's dominions  ;  and  Russell  remained  till  the  spring 
of  1803,  when  he  returned  with  the  commission  of  gene- 
ral-in-chief;  but  remained  in  obscurity  till  after  the  event 
which  we  shall  have  presently  to  relate. 

Robert  Emmett  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  physician 
in  Dublin,  and  was  the  younger  brother  of  a  barrister  of 
that  name,  Mr.  Thomas  Adis  Emmett,  who  had  been  one 
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of  the  rebel  directory  in  the  year  1798.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  fine  talents  rather  than  of  great  solidity  of  judg- 
ment; he  possessed  uncommon  eloquence,  and  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  courage  and  activity.  He  was  uot 
unqualified  for  the  part  he  had  undertaken;  and  for  a 
service  so  pregnant  with  difficulty  and  danger,  his  san- 
guine temperament  was  a  necessary  requisite.  He  had 
quitted  Ireland  shortly  after  the  unfortunate  termination 
of  the  former  conspiracy,  and  had  resided  in  different 
parts  of  the  continent,  but  principally  in  France,  till 
Christmas  1802,  when  he  returned  to  his  native  country. 
It  has  been  stated  upon  the  most  respectable  authority, 
that  he  was  either  forced  or  allured  by  Buonaparte  to  un- 
dertake the  dangerous  service  of  exciting  his  countrymen 
to  insurrection.  We  are  aware  that,  previous  to  his  death, 
Emmett  strenuously  cautioned  his  countrymen  against 
French  connexion.  But  it  appeared  upon  his  trial,  that, 
during  his  retreat  in  the  country,  both  he  and  his  friend 
and  associate  Dowdall  represented  themselves  as  French 
officers  and  emissaries  of  Buonaparte,  and  declared  that 
the  first-consul  meditated  a  landing  in  Ireland.  It  is,  in- 
deed, not  improbable  that  his  indignation  against  the  French 
government  might  be  in  part  the  result  of  disappoint- 
ment; and  in  the  very  communication  to  which  we  allude, 
Emmett  himself  made  use  of  these  remarkable  expres- 
sions, that,  ■  when  he  left  his  country,  it  was  at  a  period 
when  a  great  portion  of  the  public  mind,  particularly  that 
of  the  party  to  whom  he  attached  himself,  had  been  vio- 
lently exasperated  by  certain  harsh  proceedings  attributed 
to  the  administration  which  presided  there  for  some  time 
previous  to  the  last  rebellion.  On  his  recent  arrival  in 
the  kingdom,  he  conceived  that  the  measures  of  the  pre- 
sent government  must  have  been  nearly  similar,  until  ex- 
perience convinced  him  of  his  mistake."  It  is,  therefore, 
natural  to  suppose  that  he  might  be  induced  by  the  tyrant 
of  France,  or  his  agents,  under  the  influence  of  menaces 
or  persuasion,  to  undertake  the  expedition  ;  that  he  might, 
in  the  course  of  his  proceedings,  discover  that  he  had 
been  duped  and  betrayed,  and  that  the  government  of  his 
countrv,  under  the  mild  administration  of  Mr.  Addington, 
was  no  longer  the  system  of  tyranny  his  perverted  imagina- 
tion had  pourtrayed  it.  He  might,  therefore,  at  the  last 
moments  of  his  life,  with  perfect  consistency,  have  ex- 
ecrated French  connexion,  and  lamented  the  late  error 
into  which  he  had  been  betrayed. 

On  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  in  December,  1802,  he  at 
first  resided  in  the  greatest  privacy  at  the  house  of  a 
Mrs.  Palmer,  at  Harold's  Cross,  under  the  assumed  name 
of  Hewitt.  The  nature  of  his  mission,  however,  did  not 
admit  of  his  remaining  in  this  retreat  longer  than  was  ne- 
cessary to  mature  his  plans,  and  form  his  connexions.  On 
the  24th  of  March,  in  company  with  Dowdall,  who  had 
been  formerly  secretary  to  the  whig  club,  he  contracted 
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for  a  house  near  Rathfarnham,  in  a  place  called  Butter- 
field  Lane;  but  their  continuance  in  this  situation  excited 
some  suspicion,  nor  did  the  place  prove  in  all  respects 
commodious  for  their  purposes.  About  the  end  of  April, 
a  house  and  premises  of  some  extent,  formerly  a  malt- 
house,  and  which  had  been  long  unoccupied,  were  taken 
in  Marshall's  Alley,  Thomas  Street,  sufficiently  obscure 
to  escape  detection,  and  yet  near  enough  to  the  heart  of 
the  city  to  effect  the  most  desperate  purposes.  In  this 
place  Emmett  lodged  for  nearly  two  months,  with  no  bet- 
ter accommodation  than  a.  paillasse,  and  surrounded  by 
from  fourteen  to  twenty  associates.  A  depot  of  arms  was 
here  formed  on  a  large  scale ;  muskets  and  other  wea- 
pons were  procured  from  time  to  time  to  a  considerable 
amount,  and  a  large  manufacture  of  pikes  was  secretly 
carried  on.  The  conspirators  occasionally  pressed  both 
horses  and  men  into  their  service,  and  forced  the  latter  to 
work  at  different  employments  necessary  for  the  object  in 
view,  while  confined  in  the  depot.  At  the  same  time, 
stores  of  arms  and  gunpowder  were  deposited  at  the  resi- 
dences of  others  of  their  accomplices,  in  convenient 
stations  of  the  city.  The  whole  of  the  conspiracy  had 
indeed  been  nearly  overthrown  and  developed  by  an  ex- 
plosion which  took  place  in  Patrick  Street;  but,  by  the 
ability  of  the  conspirators,  or  the  security  of  their  adver- 
saries, the  accident  was  overlooked,  or,  at  least,  repre- 
sented as  unconnected  with  any  treasonable  design. 

At  length,  the  preparations  were  completed,  or  the  funds 
of  the  conspirators  exhausted;  and  the  23d  of  July  was 
appointed  for  a  general  insurrection.  Though  the  per- 
sons immediately  connected  with  Emmett,  Dowdall,  and 
Quigley,  the  principals  in  the  plot,  did  not  exceed  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  persons,  they  were  so  far  misled  as 
to  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  that  they  expected  the 
spirit  of  rebellion  would  pervade  the  whole  kingdom.  The 
stopping  of  the  mail-coaches  was  to  be  the  signal  of  re- 
volt in  the  country.  The  immediate  object  of  the  insur- 
gents in  the  metropolis  was  the  castle;  and  the  vicinity  of 
the  depot  in  Thomas  Street  was  calculated  to  favour  the 
intended  enterprise  against  this  seat  of  the  government. 
Various  rumours  had  been  afloat  for  a  few  days  previous, 
that  "a  rising,"  as  it  was  termed,  was  intended;  but  the 
reports  were  so  contradictory,  that  the  government  was 
unable  to  adopt  any  measures  of  precaution,  further  than 
the  doubling  of  patroles  in  certain  stations. 

On  Saturday  evening,  the  23d  of  July,  at  nine  o'clock, 
the  signal  was  given  by  the  firing  of  rockets,  and  the  doors 
of  the  depot  were  opened;  when  Emmett, Quigley,  Dow- 
dall, and  Stafford,  rushed  out  of  the  depftt,  at  the  head 
of  their  followers,  and  took  their  station  in  Thomas  Street. 
The  conspirators  assembled  previously  in  the  depot  did 
not  exceed  fifty  ;  but  pikes  and  other  weapons  were  libe- 
rally dispersed  among  the  mob,  and  the  numbers  of  the 
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insurgents  soon  swelled  to  about  five  hundred.  The  night 
was  dark,  and  the  scene  tremendous;  groups  of  pikemen 
and  other  insurgents  were  dispersed  in  various  parts  of 
the  vicinity  of  the  scene  of  action,  while  others  were  call- 
ing out  for  arms,  and  led  in  crowds  to  the  grand  dep6t. 
The  malignity  of  some  of  the  conspirators  had  induced 
them  to  despatch  a  forged  summons  to  Lord  Kilwarden, 
the  lord-chief-justice  of  the  king's  bench,  to  attend  a 
council  on  the  evening  of  the  23d.  It  was  during  the 
height  of  the  insurrection  that  the  venerable  magistrate, 
accompanied  by  his  daughter,  Miss  Wolfe,  and  his  ne- 
phew, a  clergyman,  arrived  in  Thomas  Street,  on  his  way 
from  his  country-house  to  the  castle.  Lord  Kilwarden 
and  Mr. Wolfe,  his  nephew,  were  inhumanly  dragged  from 
the  carriage,  and  pierced  with  innumerable  wounds  by  the 
pikemen.  Before  he  expired,  he  was  rescued  by  a  party 
of  the  military  and  of  the  police;  and,  hearing  some  vio- 
lent expressions  employed  as  to  the  punishment  of  the 
rebels,  he  had  only  time,  before  he  breathed  his  last,  to- 
prefer  a  petition  "  that  no  man  might  suffer  but  by  the 
laws  of  his  country."  Miss  Wolfe,  by  the  heedlessness  of 
the  mob,  effected  her  escape,  and,  on  foot  and  unattended, 
was  one  of  the  first  who  arrived  at  the  castle  to  give  no- 
tice of  the  horrors  of  the  night.  Colonel  Browne,  a  gen- 
tleman highly  respected,  was  another  victim  of  the  multi- 
tude, and  was  assassinated  in  the  same  brutal  manner.  On 
the  first  alarm,  he  repaired  to  join  his  regiment;  but,  un- 
informed of  the  precise  station  which  was  occupied  by 
the  rebels,  he  unfortunately,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
fell  in  with  the  main  body;  he  received  a  shot  from  a 
blunderbuss,  and  was  almost  immediately  cut  to  pieces. 

Every  casual  passenger,  who  was  not  murdered,  was 
forced  to  join  the  insurgents,  and  armed  with  a  pike. 
This  happened  even  to  some  gentlemen  of  rank  and  cha- 
racter. The  first  check  which  the  rebels  experienced  was 
from  Mr.  Edward  Wilson,  a  police-magistrate,  who,  at 
the  head  of  only  eleven  men,  had  the  courage  to  approach 
the  scene  of  insurrection.  He  had  hardly  arrived  at  the 
spot,  before  he  found  his  little  party  surrounded  by  a  body 
of  nearly  three  hundred  pikemen.  Undismayed  by  their 
hostile  appearauce,  he  called  upon  them  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  or  he  would  fire.  The  rebels  appeared  somewhat 
confused ;  but  one  of  them,  bolder  than  the  rest,  ad- 
vanced, and  with  his  pike  wounded  Mr.  Wilson  in  the 
belly,  but  was  instantly  shot  dead  by  the  courageous  ma- 
gistrate. The  fire  from  his  men  threw  the  rest  of  the 
assailants  into  some  confusion;  but  they  presently  opened 
to  the  right  and  left,  to  make  way  for  such  of  their  party 
as  had  fire-arms  ;  when  Mr.  Wilson  thought  it  prudent  to 
retreat  towards  the  Coombe.  The  rebels  soon  after  met 
with  a  more  formidable  assailant  in  Lieutenant  Brady,  of 
the  twenty-first  fusileers ;  who,  at  the  head  of  only  forty 
men  had  the  gallantry  to  advance  to  the  attack.   He  sub- 
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divided  his  little  force  into  smaller  parties,  and,  though 
assailed  by  bottles  and  stones  from  the  houses,  and  with 
shot  from  the  alleys  and  entries,  he  kept  up  so  warm  and 
well-directed  a  fire,  that  the  insurgents,  numerous  as  they 
were,  soon  fled  in  different  directions.  Lieutenant  Colt- 
man,  of  the  ninth  regiment  of  foot,  also,  at  the  head  of 
only  four  men  of  his  own  regiment,  and  some  yeomanry 
of  the  Barrack  division  in  coloured  clothes,  in  all  only 
twenty-eight  persons,  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action,  and 
was  successful  in  dispersing  the  mob,  and  securing  some 
of  the  most  desperate  of  the  offenders. 

The  military  now  poured  in  from  all  quarters ;  the  re- 
bels were  routed  with  considerable  slaughter ;  and  before 
twelve  o'clock  the  insurrection  was  completely  quelled. 
The  depot,  no  longer  inviolable  from  the  sight  of  the  pub- 
lic, was  rifled  of  its  contents.  A  considerable  store  of 
arms  and  accoutrements,  at  first  magnified  by  report  to 
the  number  of  thirty  thousand  pikes,  and  regimentals  for 
ten  thousand  men,  was  discovered,  with  some  thousand 
copies  of  a  proclamation,  purporting  to  be  issued  by  the 
provisional  government  of  Ireland.  This  paper  was  in  the 
inflated  style  which  had  been  popular  in  Trance  during  the 
violence  of  the  revolution,  but  was  not  drawn  up  with 
sufficient  simplicity  to  make  an  impression  on  the  illiterate 
peasantry  of  Ireland.  It  stated,  among  other  assertions, 
that  "  the  present  effort  was  the  developement  of  a  system 
which  had  been  organized  within  the  last  eight  months 
u  proof  that  the  conspiracy  had  been  formed  during  the 
peace.  It  obscurely  intimated,  that  the  conspiracy  of 
Colonel  Despard  was  a  branch  of  the  same  system;  and 
laid  down,  as  the  basis  of  the  whole,  an  eternal  separation 
from  British  connexion.  It  concluded  with  a  declamatory 
invective  against  what  it  termed  the  tyranny  of  England, 
and  with  enumerating  the  topics  so  often  urged  by  the 
Irish  incendiaries.  The  troops  of  the  line  were  to  be 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war ;  but  summary  trial  and  exe- 
cution, with  confiscation  of  property,  were  denounced 
against  the  militia,  the  volunteer  forces,  and  those  indi- 
viduals who  should  be  found  active  in  opposition  to  the 
provisional  authority. 

"  Though  many  of  the  rebels  were  secured,  and  though 
a  still  greater  number  fell  in  the  conflict,  yet  the  darkness 
of  the  night  favoured  the  escape  of  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  their  leaders,  as  Emmett,  Dowdall,  Quigley, 
aud  Stafford.  The  two  former  escaped  to  the  Wicklow 
mountains,  but  soon  found  it  necessary  to  separate.  Em- 
mett proceeded  to  his  old  retreat  at  Harold's  Cross.  Here 
he  lay  in  concealment  for  about  a  month,  but  was  de- 
tected by  the  vigilance  of  Major  Sirr,  and  perhaps  by  the 
treachery  of  some  person  in  whom  he  had  reposed  con- 
fidence. 

While  such  were  the  proceedings  and  the  fate  of  the 
rebels  in  the  metropolis,  Ilussel  had  proceeded  to  the 
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I  north  of  Ireland,  where  he  had  formerly  resided,  in  the 
hope  of  successfully  erecting  the  standard  of  insurrection. 
Here,  however,  his  views  were  completely  frustrated  ;  as 
it  does  not  appear,  from  the  evidence  on  his  trial,  that  he 
ever  was  able  to  collect  more  than  twelve  associates,  even 
of  the  lowest  rank  and  most  desperate  character.  The 
principal  scenes  of  his  exertions  were  the  counties  of 
Down  and  Antrim  ;  and  that  he  acted  in  concert  with 
Emmett,  and  the  other  conspirators,  is  evident,  from  the 
same  night,  the  23d  of  July,  being  appointed  for  the  in- 
surrection in  the  north.  His  connexion  with  the  French 
government  was  also  proved  by  several  expressions;  pai- 
ticularly  a  declaration  which  he  made  on  the  22d  of  July, 
at  Annedorn,  while  exhorting  his  associates  to  take  arms  : 
"  That  he  doubted  not  but  the  French  were  fighting  in 
Scotland  at  that  moment."  Discouraged  by  the  cool  re- 
ception he  every  where  experienced,  he  returned  to  Dub- 
lin, almost  immediately  after  the  23d  of  July,  where  he 
remained  concealed  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Mulet,  a  gun- 
maker,  in  Parliament-street,  till  the  9th  of  September  ; 
when  he  was  apprehended,  and  the  following  day  com- 
mitted to  prison. 

It  will  descend  to  posterity  as  a  lasting  proof,  not  only 
of  the  moderation  and  virtue,  but  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
then  existing  administration,  that,  though  armed  by  par- 
liament with  extraordinary  powers,  they  regarded  them  as 
no  other  than  a  deposit  to  be  employed  only  in  a  case  of 
the  utmost  emergency.  No  courts-martial  were  held,  no 
unconstitutional  examinations  by  torture  were  permitted. 
The  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act  was  not  resorted 
to  in  a  single  instance.  The  prosecutions  and  trials  pro- 
ceeded in  the  ordinary  constitutional  forms.  A  commis- 
sion was  issued,  in  the  usual  manner,  for  the  trial  of  the 
offenders.  Due  notice  was  given  them,  in  the  legal 
forms,  of  their  approaching  trials;  three  weeks  were  al- 
lowed for  preparation;  they  had  the  ablest  counsel  as- 
signed them  by  the  court  ;  and  every  possible  indulgence 
was  allowed  them  in  the  whole  course  of  their  trials. 
Some,  against  whom  the  evidence  was  deemed  incom- 
petent,  were  acquitted  ;  and  not  a  single  man  was  exe- 
cuted who  did  not  acknowledge  his  guilt. 

The  special  commission  proceeded  first  to  the  trial  of 
such  of  the  more  active  insurgents  as  had  been  apprehended 
on  the  spot.  It  opened,  on  the  31st  of  August,  with  the 
trial  of  Edward  Kearney,  a  calender,  who  was  proved,  on 
the  testimony  of  M'Cabe,  an  accomplice,  and  others,  not 
only  to  have  been  active  in  organizing  the  conspiracy,  but 
to  have  been  actively  engaged  in  the  insurrection  of  the 
23d  of  July  ;  having  been  one  of  the  first  who  was  appre- 
hended by  the  party  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Brady. 
His  trial  was  followed,  on  the  1st  of  September,  by  that 
of  Thomas  Maxwell  Roche,  an  old  man  of  about  seventy. 
Both  were  found  guilty,  and  were  executed  in  Thomas- 
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Street,  the  scene  of  their  criminality.  Emmett,  Russell, 
and  several  other  prisoners,  were  afterwards  tried  and  ex- 
ecuted, all  of  whom  died  penitent. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  1811,  a  meeting  of  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland  was  held  in  Dublin,  at  which  resolutions  to  the 
following  purport  were  passed  : — "  That  a  committee  of 
Catholics  be  appointed,  in  order  to  frame  petitions  for 
the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws,  and  to  procure  signatures 
thereto  in  all  parts  of  Ireland  ;  that  this  committee  consist 
of  the  Catholic  peers,  of  their  eldest  sons,  the  Catholic 
baronets,  the  prelates  of  the  Catholic  church  in  Ireland, 
and  also  ten  persons  to  be  appointed  by  each  county  in 
Ireland;  and  that  it  be  recommended  to  the  committee 
to  resort  to  all  legal  and  constitutional  means  for  main- 
taining a  communication  of  sentiment  and  co-operation  of 
conduct  amongst  the  Catholics  of  Ireland." 

In  consequence  of  this  meeting  and  these  resolutions,  a 
proclamation  was  issued  by  the  lord-lieutenant  and  council 
of  Ireland,  staling  the  intention  of  government  to  enforce 
the  penalties  of  the  law  against  such  persons  as  should 
proceed  to  elect  deputies,  managers,  or  delegates,  to  the 
Catholic  committee. 

On  the  day  subsequent  to  the  appearance  of  the  pro- 
clamation, however,  a  special  meeting  of  the  general  com- 
mittee of  the  Catholics  was  held  in  Capel  Street,  Dublin; 
the  Earl  of  Fingal  in  the  chair;  when  it  was  resolved, — 
u  That  this  extraordinary  meeting  is  held  in  consequence 
of  the  proclamation ;  that  the  committee,  relying  on  the 
constitutional  right  of  the  subject  to  petition,  and  con- 
scious that  they  are  not  transgressing  the  laws,  do  now  de- 
termine to  persevere  in  the  course  they  have  adopted,  for 
the  sole,  express,  and  specific  purpose  of  preparing  a 
petition  to  parliament,  for  their  full  participation  of  the 
rights  of  the  constitution ;  that  the  committee  will  never 
meet  under  the  pretence  of  preparing  or  presenting  peti- 
tions, but  for  that  purpose  alone;  and  that  the  last 
clause  of  the  conveution-act  recognises  the  right  of  pe- 
titioning, secured  by  the  bill  of  rights  in  these  words: 
"  Provided  also  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  con- 
strued in  any  manner  to  prevent  or  impede  the  undoubted 
right  of  his  majesty's  subjects  of  this  realm  to  petition 
his  majesty,  or  both  houses  or  either  house  of  parlia- 
ment, for  redress  of  any  public  or  private  grievance." 

After  these  resolutions  passed  in  consequence  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  lord-lieutenant  and  council  of  Ireland, 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  members  of  the  Irish 
committee  would  regularly  meet,  and  proceed  as  if  no  such 
proclamation  had  been  issued:  as  they  doubted  of  the 
application  of  the  convention-act  to  their  case,  they  ap- 
peared determined  to  try  the  question:  it  is  indeed  not 
improbable  that  they  might  imagine  the  Irish  government 
would  not  act  upon  their  proclamation.  If  this  were 
their  idea,  however,  they  were  mistaken ;  for  on  the  Qth 
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of  August,  five  gentlemen,  who  were  present  at  the  elec- 
tion of  delegates  in  Liffey  Street  Chapel,  were  arrested, 
and  carried  before  the  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench, 
on  the  charge  of  being  elected  delegates,  or  being  present 
at  the  election,  and  aiding  and  assisting  therein. 

The  meeting  of  the  general  committee  of  delegated 
Catholics  took  place  in  Dublin  on  the  1  Qth  of  October; 
when  three  hundred  delegates  were  assembled  from  all 
parts  of  the  kiugdom.  Lord  Fingal  was  called  to  the 
chair.  A  petition  to  parliament  was  moved  by  Lord 
Netterville :  after  it  was  read,  Lord  Fingal  put  the  ques- 
tion, whether  it  should  be  received  as  the  petition  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  ?  which  was  carried  unanimously.  A 
motion  was  then  made,  that  the  meeting  should  adjourn 
until  one  fortnight  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  imperial 
parliament ;  which  was  also  carried  unanimously.  Imme- 
diately afterwards,  the  members  began  to  disperse;  when 
two  magistrates  entered :  but  finding  that  the  assembly 
was  dissolved,  they  could  not  act. 

On  the  21st  of  November,  the  trial  of  Dr.  Sheridan, 
one  of  the  Catholic  delegates,  came  on  in  the  court  of 
king's  bench.  Thirty-three  jurymen  answered  to  their 
names,  and  appeared  in  the  jury-box  ;  of  these  twenty-two 
were  challenged  by  the  crown,  and  none  by  the  traverser. 
As  this  was  a  trial  of  the  utmost  importance,  not  merely 
as  bringing  to  issue  the  disputed  point  respecting  the  ap- 
plication of  the  convention-act  to  the  Catholic  delegated 
meeting,  but  as  forming  a  most  material  feature  in  the 
history  of  Ireland,  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers  the 
speech  of  the  attorney-general,  and  of  the  counsel  for  Dr. 
Sheridan,  in  order  that  the  arguments  for  and  against 
the  point  in  dispute  may  be  accurately  known. 

After  the  junior  counsel  for  the  crown  had  opened  the 
pleadings,  the  attorney-general  addressed  the  jury  to  the 
following  effect : — 

u  I  congratulate  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  the 
long-expected  day  of  justice  has  at  last  arrived ;  and  am 
sanguine  that  the  result  of  this  day's  proceedings  will 
frustrate  the  designs  of  treason,  and  give  a  check  to  the 
disguise  of  faction  and  folly.  The  case  itself  lies  in  a 
narrow  compass,  both  with  respect  to  the  law  and  the 
fact:  it  is,  however,  connected  with  such  a  variety  of 
matter,  that  I  must  trespass  upon  your  patience  much 
longer  than  I  could  wish.  I  hope  the  issue  of  it  will 
restore  our  peace,  allay  the  discontents,  and  abate  the 
ferment  which  prevail  in  this  country.  Treason  and  dis- 
affection, gentlemen  of  the  jury,  have  been  but  too  suc- 
cessfully exerted,  in  influencing  the  minds  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland;  and  the  project  of  a  convention  was 
detailed  in  resolutions  of  a  certain  aggregate  meeting  as- 
sembled in  this  city  on  the  9th  of  July  last.  The  aggre- 
gate meeting  .sprang  from  a  resolution  of  a  committee, 
which  for  eighteen  months  had  acted  a  distinguished  par^ 
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under  the  name  of  the  general  committee  of  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland. 

"  When  I  talk  of  treasonable  views,  bottomed  in  trea- 
son and  rebellion,  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  A  great 
proportion  of  Roman  Catholics  are  loyal,  and  amenable  to 
the  laws;  and  look  with  alarm  and  dismay  at  the  unwar- 
rantable proceedings  which  have  taken  place  in  the  name 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  I  do  declare,  that  a 
great  proportion  of  them  are  loyal,  and  take  no  part  in 
these  projects:  some  of  them  are  misled,  and  are  made 
the  instruments  of  designs  which  they  would  abominate,  if 
they  were  to  know  them.  Young  men,  in  particular,  of  ar- 
dent minds,  have  engaged  in  these  political  pursuits,  merely 
desiiing  to  raise  themselves  to  notice,  and  to  make  speeches. 
Some  of  these  speeches  are  most  dangerous  and  unwar- 
rantable;— the  work  of  united  Irishmen  labouring  for  a  se- 
paration of  this  country;  from  England.  Others  are 
made  merely  for  the  gratification  of  vanity;  the  authors  not 
seeing  that  they  are  acting  averse  to  the  public  peace,  and 
contrary  to  the  success  of  that  very  Catholic  emancipation 
they  pretend  to  be  the  advocates  of.  I  will  now  call 
your  attention  to  the  resolutions  of  the  aggregate  meet- 
ing of  the  9th  of  July." 

The  attorney-general  having  read  the  resolution*,  of 
which  we  have  already  given  a  summary,  proceeded  as 
follows : — 

"  These  resolutions  were  merely  to  throw  dust  into  the 
eyes  of  the  loval  Catholics.  Fully  aware  of  the  law  they 
were  about  to  offend,  they  professed  obedience  to  it 
while  they  were  actually  disobeving  it.  Observe,  they 
appoint  managers  to  conduct  Catholic  affairs,  until  a  new 
committee  is  elected;  an  interim  government  was  ap- 
pointed, not  confined  to  a  petition  to  parliament,  but  to 
manage  Cathoiic  affairs  generally.  By  the  constitution, 
the  management  of  the  public  affairs  is  intrusted  to  the 
lawful  government  of  the  country  :  but  this  is  a  disdain  of 
all  government,  and  such  proceedings  are  hostile  to  go- 
vernment. It  is  said  that  an  assembly  so  constituted  would 
not  act  contrary  to  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  coun- 
try; but  a  few  respectable  loyal  men  in  such  an  assembly 
could  be  no  guarantee  for  its  conduct:  the  intemperate 
men,  in  all  such  meetings,  govern  the  rest.  This  committee 
took  its  rise  from  the  last.  Look  what  their  proceedings 
had  been.  Their  language  had  been  so  seditious,  treason- 
able,  and  indecent,  that  their  press,  wicked  and  daring  as 
it  had  been,  was  alarmed,  and  would  not  venture  to  insert 
some  parts  of  their  speeches,  but  left  blanks  in  their 
paper  for  that  which  they  dared  not  tell.  Every  Catholic 
of  respectability  felt  himself  scandalized  by  such  wicked 
and  dangerous  proceedings.  Every  loyal  man  was  calling 
out  against  such  barefaced  sedition.  Government  was 
blamed  for  not  interfering.  In  February,  however,  they 
were  about  to  terminate  their  sittings:  a  circular  letter 
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was  issued  from  the  committee,  to  call  a  renovation  of 
itself:  then,  and  not  before,  government  interposed,  not 
by  a  measure. against  law  ;  it  merely  signified  to  the  ma- 
gistrates throughout  Ireland,  that  the  intended  elections 
were  against  statute-law,  and  should  be  prevented.  This 
had  the  desired  effect;  for  a  time  it  was  abandoned.  Se- 
veral respectable  members  of  the  committee,  who  had 
left  it,  however,  went  back  to  it,  believing,  peihaps,  that 
its  existence  was  useful  to  the  cause:  their  presence  was 
a  restraint  upon  the  rest,  and  the  committee  was  not  in- 
terfered with  until  the  close  of  their  sittings.  The  meet- 
ing of  the  yth  of  July  was  composed  of  some  of  the 
members  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  greatest  excesses. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  conceive,  however,  that  there  was 
a  portion  of  well-meaning  men  amongst  them.  It  was 
then  held  out  to  the  loyal  Catholics  of  Ireland,  that  their 
attention  was  merely  called  to  the  petition  ;  and  for  that 
purpose  it  was  necessary  to  elect  a  Catholic  convention  : 
but  see  what  the  substance  of  the  petition  is  Which  was 
made  a  pretence  of  assembling  this  convention.  In  order 
to  show  what  little  deliberation  is  necessary  to  frame  a 
petition,  I  will  state  to  you  what  the  state  of  the  Catho- 
lics was  in  the  year  1778,  and  what  it  is  now.  [Here  the 
attorney-general  went  into  a  statement  of  what  the  penal 
laws  were  at  that  period,  and  their  gradual  repeal;  and 
what  the  restrictions  were  which  still  continue]  Let  it 
not  be  understood  that  I  mean  to  speak  lightly  of  those 
matters.  1  acknowledge  the  repeal  of  them  is  a  laudable 
object  for  men  of  rank  and  talents  to  pursue  :  but  what 
is  the  drift  of  the  petition?  These  restrictions  can  be 
expressed  in  a  narrow  compass.  Persons  capable  of 
reading  and  writing  could  form  a  petition  at  once,  and 
without  difficulty \\  and,  therefore,  to  talk  of  collecting  a 
national  convention  together  for  the  purpose,  is  an  impo- 
sition upon  common  sense.  Their  petition  has  been 
again  and  again  presented  to  parliament;  it  has  been  dis- 
cussed by  parliament,  and  has  never  beeu  rejected  for  want 
of  form.  Why  has  it,  therefore,  been  now  thought  ne- 
cessary to  summon  a  convention  to  deliberate  upon  it;  to 
call  a  convention  of  live  hundred  persons,  to  act  in  the 
capital,  day  after  day,  and  month  after  month?  Because 
there  is  a  rebel  party  at  w  ork,  who  now  endeavour  to  effect 
by  artifice  what  they  could  uot  do  by  force  in  1798  and 
1803.  They  may  have  an  object  in  calling  a  national  con- 
vention; because  such  desperate  and  factious  persons 
always  sway  such  assemblies.  How  was  this  convention 
to  act,  but  by  the  example  of  that  committee,  out  of 
which  were  to  spring  what  rules  or  orders  were  to  govern 
them  r  Our  parliament  cannot  meet  but  by  the  order  of 
the  king,  and  cannot  sit  a  moment  longer  than  he  pleases; 
but  this  convention,  self-created,  has  no  law  but  its  own 
discretion.  Such  an  assembly  can  never  be  tolerated 
under  any  form  of  government.    This  is  no  contest  be- 
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tween  the  government  and  the  Catholics. — I  deny  it:  it  is 
a  contest  between  the  law  and  the  violation  of  the  public 
peace.  Government  would  be  unable  to  stand,  if  it  were 
obliged  to  submit  to  such  things.  The  press  says,  '  the 
right  to  petition  is  attacked.'  It  is  no  such  thing.  Be- 
cause government  stop  a  national  convention,  can  it  be 
said  they  stop  petitioning?  Because  the  Catholics  cannot 
have  a  parliament  of  their  own,  do  they  complain  of  not 
having  the  right  to  petition  ?" 

The  attorney-general  then  adverted  to  the  origin  and 
necessity  of  the  convention-act,  which,  he  contended, 
was  to  prevent  delegation :  the  magistrate  was  directed  to 
disperse  them,  without  waiting  to  ascertain  whether  their 
purpose  was  legal  or  illegal,  at  the  moment  when  he  saw 
them  acting  under  or  for  a  delegation.  The  present  in- 
dictment, he  stated  to  be  framed  on  the  second  section 
of  the  act.  The  only  ground  of  cavil  is,  that  they  met, 
not  under  a  pretence  of  petitioning,  but  for  its  purpose. 
He  then  argued,  that  the  word  pretence,  as  used  in  the 
statute,  does  not  intend  a  fake  pretence ;  but  the  claim, 
the  plea  of  petitioning,  for  the  purpose  of  some  other 
object. 

"  There  are  true  pretences,"  said  he,  "as  well  as  false 
pretences.  The  30th  of  Cliarles  II.  is  conclusive  on  this 
point.  This  is  a  preventing  statute  :  its  title  is  very  like 
that  of  the  convention-act :  it  forbids  more  than  ten  per- 
sons presenting  a  petition  ;  and  it  uses  the  word  pretence 
in  the  same  sense  as  a  claim,  a  plea,  an  assumption  of 
actual  petitioning  for  some  otlier  purpose.  A  delegated 
assembly  overawing  the  legislature  is  unlawful,  whether  it 
meet  to  petition  or  not.  Nothing  can  better  show  the 
intention  of  the  convention-act  than  its  exceptions;  it 
excepts  the  elections  into  parliament,  and  the  houses  of 
convocation."  The  attorney-general  proceeded  to  infer 
from  the  exceptions  of  the  act,  that  the  people  have 
still  the  right  of  petitioning,  if  they  choose  to  petition 
in  the  legal  and  accustomed  way,  as  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, who  made  a  stand  for  their  rights,  are  contented 
to  do.  "  The  Catholics  of  England,"  said  he,  "are  as 
great  and  as  noble  as  those  of  Ireland,  and  lie  under 
greater  grievances ;  yet  they  have  not  delegated  to  petition. 
The  parliament  alone  have  a  right  to  do  away  the  test- 
act ;  they  have  not  thought  it  right  to  repeal  it;  and  the 
question  rests  with  them  only.  If  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
think  they  can  attain  their  object  by  force,  whoever  of 
them  makes  the  attempt  is  a  traitor  to  his  allegiance.  They 
have  among  them  several  orators,  who,  active  as  they 
are,  do  not  yet  think  that  the  time  is  come." 

On  the  sec€  .d  day  of  the  trial,  Mr.  Burrowes,  counsel 
for  the  traverser,  commenced  a  speech  which  lasted  up- 
wards of  three  hours;  and,  after  arraigning  the  conduct 
of  the  crown  with  respect  to  the  formation  of  the  jury, 
which   consisted   exclusively  of  Protestants,   he  ob- 
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served,  thai  he  should  first  address  himself  to  the  facts, 
then  to  the  law, — next  to  the  history  of  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  and  finally  to  the  policy  of  the  Irish  administra- 
tion.   He  said,  that  the  offence  created  by  the  statute 
under  which  the  traverser  was  indicted,  was,  "  the  repre- 
senting the  people  under  pretence  of  petitioning  the  legis- 
lature, or  any  branch  of  it,  for  alteration  of  matter  esta- 
blished by  law,  in  church  and  state  ;"  and  he  argued,  that 
the  representing  of  the  people  intended  by  the  statute 
must  be  such  an  assumption  or  exercise  of  authority  as 
would  amount  to  a^wencroachment  upon  those  privileges 
which  were  exercised  by  the  parliament,  the  only  legal 
representatives  of  the  people  :  and  he  insisted,  that  it  was 
such  an  assumption  only  as  exercised  by  the  Dungannon 
meeting  in  1793,  who  acted  in  their  own  name,  and  as- 
sumed a  legislative  capacity,  that  this  statute  was  intended 
to  put  down;  but  that  the  right  of  petitioning  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  affected  by  it,  as  appeared  by  the  fourth 
section,  which  expressly  provide,  that  nothing  therein 
contained  should  be  construed  in  any  manner  to  prevent 
or  impede  the  undoubted  right  of  the  subject  to  petition 
any  branch  of  the  legislature  for  the  redress  of  any  public 
or  private  grievance.    He  then  showed,  that,  for  the  last 
sixty  years,  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  had  exercised  the  right 
of  petitioning,  and  communicated  with  the  government 
in  the  manner  now  sought  to  be  impeached,  that  is,  by 
deputation,  and  this,  too,  with  the  knowledge  and  appro- 
bation of  that  government.    In  1757,  when  a  French  in- 
vasion was  apprehended,  and  Conflans  actually  on  our 
coast,  two  of  the  Catholic  deputies  were  called  forward, 
and  thanked,  on  behalf  of  their  whole  body,  by  speaker 
Ponsonby,  in  the  name  of  the  Commons  House  of  Par- 
liament, for  their  unshaken  loyalty;  and,   in  1793,  the 
royal  assent  was,  on  one  and  the  same  day,  given  to  the 
act  under  which  the  traverser  was  now  indicted,  and  to  the 
act  for  removing  that  great  mass  of  disabilities  under  which 
the  Catholics  had  previously  laboured ;  which  latter  act 
had  been  obtained  through  Catholic  deputation,  first  to 
the  castle,  and  afterwards  to  his  majesty  ;  and,  what  is* 
still  stronger,  the  legislature,  instead  of  questioning  the 
means  by  which  it  was  attained  as  being  illegal  or  suspici- 
ous, in  the  very  preamble  in  which  it  recites  that  the  con- 
cessions were  made  in  consequence  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
Catholic  body,  removes  all  doubts  of  the  legality  and  fair- 
ness of  their  proceedings.     Mr.  Burrowes  then  argued, 
that  the  attorney-general,  feeling  conscious  that  the  only 
object  of  the  Catholic  was  to  petition,  and  that  he  could 
not  show  that  petitioning  was  merely  a  pretext,  was  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  contending,  that  pretext  and 
purpose  were  synonymous  terms;  but  Mr.  B.  insisted  they 
were  not,  in  common  sense  or  in  legal  construction.  Mr. 
Burrowes  then  showed,  that  the  object  of  the  Catholic 
body  in  the  appointment  of  the  traverser,  in  any  point  of 
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view,  could  not  be  an  alteration  of  the  constitution  in 
church  or  state  ;  they  sought  only  to  be  admitted  to  a  par- 
ticipation of  it  as  it  stood  :  and  he  concluded  by  lamenting, 
that  whilst  the  jury-box,  on  any  question  where  civil  pro- 
perty, to  however  grsat  an  amount,  was  involved,  was 
crowded  with  enlightened  Catholics,  upon  the  present  oc- 
casion no  member  of  that  community  appeared  upon  the 
pannel ;  and  finally  implored  the  God  of  all  power  so  to 
enlighten  the  understandings,  and  to  touch  the  hearts  of 
the  jurors,  as  that  they  might  bring  in  a  verdict,  at  once 
the  result  of  a  conscience  without  eyjmisii,  and  a  judg- 
ment without  a  cloud. 

After  the  chief-justice  had  recapitulated  the  evidence, 
and  defined  the  law  in  a  charge  which  occupied  an  hour 
and  a  half,  the  jury  retired  ;  and  during  then  absence  the 
public  anxiety  was  indescribable.  Although  it  was  nine 
o'clock  at  night,  yet  the  hall  of  the  four  courts,  the  court 
of  king's  bench,  all  the  avenues  leading  to  the  courts,  and 
the  very  attic  windows  at  the  top  of  the  courts,  were 
erowded  with  people. 

W  hen  it  was  announced  that  the  jury  had  agreed  to  then- 
verdict,  after  deliberating  an  hour  and  a  half,  there  was  a 
deep  silence  for  about  a  minute.  Mr.  Byrne,  the  clerk  of 
the  crown,  then  called  over  the  names  of  the  jury:  they 
having  answered,  Mr.  Geale,  the  foreman,  handed  down 
the  issue — Not  guitlj/. 

The  word  was  scaicely  pronounced,  when  a  peal  of  huzza- 
ing and  shouting  rung  through  the  couit  and  galleries,  and 
shook  the  judicial  bench.  It  was  caught  by  the  anxious 
auditors  in  the  hall.  The  judges  attempted  to  speak — 
the  officers  attempted  to  act — but  the  enthusiasm  deafened 
and  destroyed  every  attempt.  The  judges  waited  for 
some  minutes,  and  the  chief-justice  attempted  to  address 
the  court,  but  he  could  not  be  heard — nothing  could  be 
heard  but  the  loud,  the  overw  helming,  torrents  of  popular 
enthusiasm.  As  the  jurors  passed  through  the  hall,  they 
were  greeted  with  waving  of  hats  and  clapping  of  hands. 
Sheriff  Robert  tiarty,  in  particular,  was  received  with  the 
jnost  unbounded  tssinultsof  approbation  and  applause. 
The  acquittal  of  Dr.  Sheridan  having,  in  the  opinion 
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of  the  attorney-general,  been  the  result  of  a  defect  of 
evidence  only,  while  the  law  had  been  distinctly  laid  down 
by  the  chief-justice  as  applying  to  the  convention  of  the 
Catholics,  it  was  thought  proper  by  government  not  to 
proceed  with  the  trial  of  the  other  arrested  delegates.  By 
the  Catholics,  this  determination  not  to  proceed  with  the 
trials  was  regarded  as  the  consequence  of  an  apprehension 
that  the  other  supposed  delegates  would  also  be  acquitted  : 
and  as  they  regarded  the  acquittal  of  Dr.  Sheridan  as  the 
result  of  a  conviction,  on  the  part  of  the  jury,  that  the 
law  did  not  apply  to  this  case,  they  resolved  to  continue 
their  delegated  meetings.    The  attorney-general  had  ex- 
pressed a  hope,  that,  as  by  the  decision  of  the  judges  the 
convention-act  did  apply,  and  as,  of  course,  the  delegated 
meetings  were  illegal,  they  would  no  longer  be  held.  In 
this  hope  he  was  mistaken.  On  the  23d  of  December,  the 
committee  of  the  Catholic  delegates  met  again.    The  se- 
lect committee  met  first  at  a  tavern  in  Earl  Street,  and 
aftei  wards  proceeded  to  the  theatre,  where  a  great  number 
of  delegates  attended.    Here  they  were  dispersed  by  the 
magistrates,  who  arrested  Lords  Fingal  and  Netterville, 
the  two  chairmen.     At  the  first  meeting  of  the  delegates, 
they  assembled  before  the  hour  appointed  ;  so  that,  when 
Lhe  magistrates  made  their  appearance,  the  chairman  had 
left  the  chair,  and  the  meeting  of  course  was  virtually 
dissolved.    At  this  meeting,  Lord  Fingal,  when  he  was 
asked  by  the  magistrates  whether  it  was  a  meeting  of  the 
Catholic  committee,  and  what  was  their  object,  declined 
giving  any  answer  to  the  first  part  of  the  inquiry  ;  and,  with 
respect  to  the  latter  part,  contented  himself  with  stating, 
that  they  were  met  for  the  legal  and  constitutional  purpose 
of  petitioning  parliament. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  the  continued  agitation 
of  the  question  relative  to  Catholic  emancipation,  which 
has  been  repeatedly  brought  before  parliament  without 
success,  has  tended  to  keep  up  an  inflamed  state  of  party- 
feeling  in  Ireland;  and  has  hitherto  presented  a  formidable 
obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  that  tranquillity  which  was 
expected  to  have  resulted  from  the  union  of  this  island 
with  Great  Britain. 
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AaR,  a  river  of  Switzerland,  vol.  ii.  page  322. 
Abada,  an  animal  of  Benguela,  440. 

Abba  Thulle,  king  of  the  Pelew  Islands,  his  first  interview  with  the 
crew  of  the  Antelope,  275— solicits  Captain  Wilson's  assistance  against 
his  enemies,  277 — invests  the  captain  with  the  order  of  the  bone,  283 
— and  entrusts  his  son,  Prince  Le  Boo,  to  his  care,  284 — his  affecting 
parting  from  the  Europeans,  285 — visited  by  Captain  M'Cluer,  293. 

Abbaye  des  Vignerons,  a  rural  festival  of  the  Swiss,  ii.  332. 

Abbeville,  reception  of  Louis  XVIII.  at,  ii.  702. 

Abbey  of  Mont  St.  Michael,  in  France,  described,  ii.  525 — anecdotes  of 
persons  confined  there,  526. 

Abdallah,  commander  of  the  caravan  of  Mecca,  instances  of  his  ava- 
rice, 24. 

Abdication  of  the  throne  of  Spain  by  the  emperor  Charles  V,  ii.  261 — 
of  the  throne  of  Holland  by  Louis  Buonaparte,  ii.  372 — of  the  thrones 
of  France  and  Italy  by  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  683 — second  abdication 
by  ditto,  717. 

Abcncerrages,  anecdote  of  the  murder  of  the,  ii.  233. 

Aberconway,  the  town  of,  described,  ii.  998. 

Abercrombie,  Sir  Ralph,  death  of,  ii.  934. 

Aberdeen,  the  city  of,  described,  ii.  1023. 

Abcrlemno,  Danish  stones  of,  ii.  1015. 

Abex,  or  Habesh,  a  country  of  Upper  Ethiopia,  457— conduct  of  the 

king  of,  towards  the  Portuguese  missionaries,  ib. 
Abo,  the  capital  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Finland,  ii.  108. 
Abolition  of  royalty  in  France,  ii.  596 — of  the  slave-trade  enacted  by 

the  British  parliament,  ii.  941. 
Abury,  a  Druidical  remain  of  antiquity,  on  Marlborough  Downs,  ii. 

736. 

Abyssinia,  extent  and  boundaries  of,  445— climate,  ib. — vegetables,  446 
— animals,  447 — towns,  cities,  &c.  ib. 

Abyssinians,  different  classes  of  the,  453 — persons,  complexion,  and 
dress,  ib. — habitations  and  food,  ib. — mode  of  computing  and  de- 
scribing time,  455 — funeral  ceremonies,  456. 

Acacia,  or  Egyptian  thorn,  described,  352. 

Academy  of  sciences  in  Russia,  ii.  139— established  by  Peter  the  Great, 

at  Petersburgh,  ii.  150 — of  arts  at  New  York,  595. 
Acapulco,  a  town  of  Spanish  America,  623. 
Accident,  dreadful,  at  a  public  execution,  ii.  772. 
Accidents  in  the  royal  parks,  at  the  celebration  of  the  peace,  ii.  966. 
Accommodations,  indifferent,  in  the  city  of  Lausanne,  ii.  330. 
Achaius,  king  of  Scotland,  some  account  of,  ii.  1030. 
Achmet,  mosque  of  the  sultan,  described,  ii.  188. 

Act  of  mediation,  by  Buonaparte,  relative  to  the  affairs  of  Switzer- 
land, ii.  335. 

Adansonia,  or  monkey-bread  tree,  a  phenomenon  in  vegetation,  501. 
Address  of  Buonaparte  to  the  legislative  body  and  the  tribunate,  after 

the  peace  of  Tilsit,  ii.  636. 
Aden,  a  city  of  Arabia,  122. 

Adherence,  conscientious,  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  to  his  coronation 
oath,  ii.  941. 

Admiralty,  the  court  of,  in  Scotland,  described,  ii.  1019. 
Adour,  a  river  of  France,  course  of  the,  ii.  511. 
Adowa,  a  town  of  Abyssinia,  448. 
Adrianople,  a  city  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  ii.  195. 
Adrian's  pillars,  description  of,  ii.  185. 
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Adventure,  a  humorous,  of  General  Putnam,  in  Connecticut,  569— 
perilous,  of  Mr.  Janson,  578 — curious,  of  Dr.  Ramcke,  in  America, 
606— of  the  buccaneer,  Captain  Morgan,  708— of  Alexander  Selkirk, 
733 — of  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  in  Amazonia,  756. 

Adventures  of  Theodore,  king  of  Corsica,  ii.  501. 

Advertisements,  curious,  in  Paris,  ii.  537. 

Advocates,  college  of,  described,  ii.  1019. 

Africa,  extent  and  boundaries  of,  342— chief  rivers,  ib. — mountains, 

capes,  &c.  343 — religion  and  population,  ib.— divisions,  344. 
African  islands,  description  of  the,  486. 
Agility,  feats  of,  performed  by  an  Indian  girl,  76. 
Agincourt,  battle  of,  ii.  572. 
Agon,  a  poisonous  tree  of  Negroland,  407. 
Agows,  a  people  of  Abyssinia,  456. 
Agra,  a  city  of  India,  70. 

Agricola's  camp,  remains  of,  in  Perthshire,  ii.  1015. 

Ahuehute,  an  enormous  tree,  in  Spanish  North-America,  618. 

Aix  la  Chapelle,  baths  of,  ii.  382 — the  city  of,  described,  385. 

Albuera,  battle  of,  ii.  289,  948. 

Alcala,  the  university  of,  described,  ii.  255. 

Alcazar  of  Segovia,  description  of  the,  ii.  246. 

Alderney,  the  isle  of,  described,  ii.  1010. 

Aleppo,  the  city  of,  described,  18. 

Alexander,  emperor  of  Russia,  accession  of,  ii.  179— marches  into 

Prussia,  ii.  662 — his  reception  at  Paris,  680. 
Alexandria,  the  city  of,  described,  371. 
Alfred,  surnamed  the  Great,  outline  of  his  reign,  ii.  869. 
Algerincs,  persons,  complexion,  and  disposition  of  the,  396— dress,  ib.— 

marriage,  treatment  of  the  sick,  and  mourning,  397. 
Algiers,  extent  and  boundaries  of,  387 — city  of,  394 — particulars  of  the 

expedition  agaimt,  under  Lord  Exmouth,  ii.  985— terras  of  the  con 

elusion  of  peace  with,  987. 
Alhambra,  at  Grenada,  description  of  the,  ii.  229-234. 
Ali  Bey,  sketch  of  the  adventures  of,  385. 
Alicuda,  one  of  the  Lipari  Islands,  ii.  491. 
Alkmaar,  a  city  of  Holland,  ii.  345. 

Alliance,  treaty  of,  concluded  between  the  French  king  and  the  United 

States  of  America,  ii.  909. 
Allied  sovereigns,  reception  of  the,  at  Paris,  ii.  680. 
Almai,  account  of  the  Egyptian,  380. 
Almonry  at  Westminster,  for  what  remarkable,  ii.  752. 
Alpe,  the  Rhoetian,  or  Tyrolese,  ii.  398. 
Altaian  mountains,  7. 
Altin,  a  lake  of  Siberia,  142. 
Altona,  a  city  in  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  ii.  40. 
Alvenew,  baths  of,  in  the  Grisons,  ii.  324. 

Amazonia,  a  country  of  South-America,  boundaries,  extent,  climate, 

soil,  and  productions  of,  755— customs,  manners,  &c.  ib. 
Ambassador,  the  Shrove-Monday,  of  Switzerland,  ii.  332. 
Amedabad,  a  city  of  India,  71. 
Amelia,  death  of  the  princess,  ii.  946. 

America,  discovery  of,  515 — North,  general  description  of,  529— conti- 
nental divisions  of,  ib. — principal  islands  of,  530— climate  and  inland 
seas,  ib. — rivers,  531 — mountains,  533 — mineral  and  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, 534. 

American  colonies  declare  themselves  free  and  independent  states,  ii.  90S. 
12  R 
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Amiens,  a  city  of  France,  described,  ii.  524 — outline  of  the  peace  of,  ii. 
935., 

Amphitheatre,  remains  of  a  spacious,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  388 — 
of  Verona,  description  of  the,  ii.  446— remains  of  an  ancient,  at  Sy- 
racuse, ii.  486. 

Amsterdam,  the  capital  of  Holland,  described,  ii.  339. 

Amur,  a  river  of  Chinese  Tartary,  130. 

Amusements,  description  of  the,  in  the  royal  parks,  at  the  national 
jubilee,  ii.  962. 

Andaman  Islands,  extent  and  productions  of  the,  202— customs  and 
manners  of  the  inhabitants,  ib. 

Anderson,  Mr.,  journey  of,  to  the  volcanic  mountain  of  Monte  Garou,685 

Andes,  a  chain  of  mountains  in  South- America,  706. 

Andover  Canal,  course  of  the,  ii.  818. 

Audronicus,  remains  of  the  tower  of,  at  Athens,  ii.  186. 

Anecdote  of  the  stork,  11— of  a  Turkish  officer,  19 — of  Turkish  avarice, 
24— -of  Chinese  knavery,  56 — of  the  force  of  filial  piety  in  China,  57 
—of  an  Indian  bramin,  73— of  a  Hindoo  woman  buried  alive,  78— of 
two  Hindoo  widows  burned  on  the  funeral-piles  of  their  husbands,  79 
—of  an  Arab's  attachment  to  his  horse,  120— of  the  vindictive  spirit 
of  the  Arabs,  126 — of  the  domestic  economy  of  the  Tartars,  133 — 
of  Count  Platoff,  the  hetman  of  the  Cossacks,  162 — of  Mahomet  and 
his  cat,  353— of  some  English  captains  at  Pompey's  Pillar,  306— of 
M.  Pages  and  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  380 — of  M.  de  St.  Germain,  381 — 
of  a  love-adventure  in  Egypt,  3*2— of  the  power  of  imagination  in  a 
native  of  Congo,  437— of  a  priest  of  Adowa  in  Abyssinia,  452— of  the 
predilection  uf  tl.-e  Abyssinians  for  raw  flesh,  454— of  the  hospitality 
of  an  African  female,  468  1  pf  Mr.  Campbell's  providential  deliverance 
in  Africa,  4b5— of  a  pirate  in  the  island  of  Bourbon,  4i»8— of  the  dis- 
covery of  a  female  dog-ribbed  Indian,  537— of  the  affection  of  the 
Indians  for  their  children,  538 — of  the  cataract  of  Niagara,  548— of 
General  Putnam  and  a  wolf,  509 — of  bear-hunting  in  America,  577 — 
of  deev. hunting  in  do.',  576— of  bee-hunting  in  do.  581— of  American 
Credulity  and  superstition,  589,  590— disgraceful,  of  the  students  of 
an  American  college,  602— of  American  gangers,  603— of  the  punish- 
ment of  a  licentious  negro,  606— of  emigration  to  America,  607— of 
American  liberty  and  equality,  608— of  an  American  judge,  610— of 
the  maternal  affection  of  a  Greenland  bear,  664— of  Columbus  and 
the  caci.jues  of  Jamaica,  671— of  the  discovery  of  the  silver-mines 
near  Potosi,  722— of  a  free  negro  in  Biazil,  743— of  a  Spanish  actor, 
ii.  249  —  of  religious  mummery  in  Portugal,  297  —  of  the  danger 
of  chasiug  the  chamois,  325— of  the  preservation  of  the  exchange  of 
Amsterdam,  340— of  the  unsociable  disposition  of  the  Dutch,  347 — 
of  Quiniiu  Masseys,  35  — laughable,  of  a  German  lady,  301 — of  a 
Bavarian  party,  392— of  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  ii.  38— of  the 
punishment  of  an  act  of  inhumanity,  108— of  a  Russian  uoblemai. 
and  his  tradesman,  167  — of  a  Jew  and  a  Turkish  mufti,  1**7 — of 
Turkish  resignation,  201 — of  the  murder  of  the  Abencerrages  iu 
Spain,  233— of  the  superstition  of  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  247 — of  Spa- 
nish flagrllumn,  24S — of  an  exile  in  the  mines  of  ldria,  ii.  400— of 
Marshal  S<  Ir.verin,  415 — relative  to  the  town  of  St.  Michael,  in  Frauce, 
627— of  a  French  lover  and  his  betrothed  lady,  539— of  the  return  of 
a  village  rector  to  Fiance,  5 42 — of  a  man  condemned  to  die  by  the 
guillotine,  610 — laughable,  of  an  Elbese  peasant,  690— of  the  Duke 
de  Berri,  792— of  the  weaith  of  Sir  Kichard  Whittington,  741 — of  Sir 
Stephen  Forster,  776 — of  ki' ig  John  and  a  Jew,  875 — of  a  Highland 
major  at  the  battle  of  Quatre  Bras,  1029. 

Anecdotes,  of  Matilda,  quet-n  of  Denmark,  ii,  46-48— of  Peter  the  Great 
of  Russia,  172— of  the  exec,  s  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  170,  177 — of 
Turkish  insolence,  200— of  the  superstition  of  the  Spaniards,  C47- 
2 19 — of  the  impunity  with  which  crimes  are  committed  by  the  Spa- 
nish ecclesiastics,  255— of  the  laconic  answers  of  the  Spaniards,  262 — 
of  the  battle  of  Albuera,  289— of  the  battle  of  Vimiera,  317— of  Hol- 
land, 337 — of  Gaffori,  the  Corsican  patriot.  502— of  persons  confined 
in  the  abbey  of  Mont  St.  Michael,  526. 

Anglo-Nortnaaic  monuments,  numerous  in  England,  ii.  737. 


Anglo-Saxons,  description  of  the,  ii.  870. 

Angola,  a  kingdom  of  Lower  Guinea,  described,  437. 

Angoulcme,  conduct  of  the  Duchess  of,  at  Bourdeaux,  ii.  703 — 705. 

Anguilla,  an  island  of  the  West-Indies,  described,  6ts9. 

Aniari,  the  island  of,  described,  206. 

Anjou,  the  Duke  of,  public  entry  of,  into  Antwerp,  ii.  364. 

Annapolis,  the  capital  of  Maryland,  597. 

Aune,  empress  of  Russia,  reign  and  deposition  of,  ii.  173. 

 ,  queen  of  England,  sketch  of  the  reign  of,  ii.  895. 

Answer,  gallant,  of  General  Miloradovitch  to  Murat,  ii.  658. 
Ant,  curious  species  of  the,  iu  Carolina,  581. 
Anta-opolis,  ruins  of  the  city  of,  365. 

Antelope  packet  wrecked  upon  one  of  the  Pcletv  Islands,  272. 
Antibes,  repulse  of  Buonaparte  at,  ii.  695. 
Antidote  against  the  bite  of  the  rattle-snake,  725. 
Antigua,  one  of  the  West-India  Islands,  described,  684. 
Antiuoe,  ruins  of  the  city  of,  365. 

Antiparos,  a  famous  grotto  in  the  Archipelago,  described,  ii.  181-183. 

Ants  of  New  Holland,  214. 

Antwerp,  the  city  of,  described,  ii.  351. 

Apalachian  mountains  of  North-America,  described,  534. 

Apollo,  remains  of  a  colossal  statne  of,  at  Delos,  ii.  167. 

Apology,  ingenious,  of  a  Siamese  despot,  93. 

Appleby,  the  county-town  of  Westmoreland,  described,  ii.  803. 

Aqueduct,  ancient,  at  Segovia,  ii.  228 — near  Lisbon,  ii.  299. 

Aqueducts,  ancient,  at  Constantinople,  ii.  185. 

Arabia,  situation,  extent,  and  boundaries  of,  118— divisions,  ib— cli- 
mate, soil,  &c.  119 — seas,  rivers,  and  mountains,  ib. — vegetables,  ib. 
— animals,  120 — minerals,  121 — antiquities,  ib.— cities  and  towns,  ib. 
government,  122 — manufactures,  and  commerce,  123 — language  and 
literature,  ib  — customs,  manners,  &.c.  ib. — history,  128. 

Arabians,  persons,  complexions,  and  dress  of  the,  123 — articles  of  food, 
ib. — salutation,  124— vivacity,  ib.— observations  of  the  Abbe  Poire t, 
125—  instauces  of  irritability,  125,  120 — mode  of  education,  126— 
feast  of  the  Ramadan,  127 — mode  of  performing  phlebotomy,  ib.— 
funeral  ceremonies,  ib. 

Arabs,  description  of  the,  123— of  the  Desert,  124 — of  Tunis,  397. 

Araean,  a  city  of  the  Birman  empire,  85. 

Araguaya,  a  river  of  Brazil,  739. 

Aral,  lake  or  sea  of,  in  Independent  Tartary,  139. 

Araudahl,  a  town  in  Norway,  ii.  26. 

Aranjuez,  a  city  of  Spain,  described,  ii,  241. 

Ararat,  Mount,  described,  10. 

Archangel,  a  city  of  Russia,  ii.  159. 

Arches,  triumphal,  in  China,  36. 

.Arctic  Ocean,  description  of  the,  ii.  2. 

Ardanger,  a  mountain  of  Norway,  ii.  6. 

Ardrah,  the  kingdom  of,  described,  420. 

Arcthusa,  the  celebrated  spring  of,  at  Syracuse,  ii.  486. 

Arlon,  the  city  of,  described,  352. 

Armagh,  the  city  of,  described,  ii.  1057. 

Armour  fish,  description  of  the,  34. 

Arms,  the  royal,  of  the  United  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

ii.  848. 

Army,  revolutionary,  of  France,  picture  of  the,  ii.  609 — discontent  of 

the  French,  under  Louis  XVIII.,  ii.  090. 
Aruheim,  a  town  of  Holland,  ii.  346. 
Arpenaa,  cascade  of,  in  Switzerland,  ii.  325. 

Arra  kooker,  brother  of  the  king  of  the  Pelew  Islands,  some  account 

of,  274. 

Arran,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  description  of,  ii.  1034. 
Art,  works  of,  removed  from  the  Louvre,  ii.  718. 
Artist,  curious  application  of  the  term,  iu  Paris,  ii.  540. 
Aruacas,  a  people  of  Amazonia,  756. 
Asbestos,  description  of  the  Norwegian,  ii.  13. 
Askby-de-la-Zouch  Canal,  course  of  the,  ii.  818. 
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Asia,  its  claims  to  pre-eminence  in  a  geographical  work,  5 — situation, 
extent,  ami  boundaries,  il). — table  of  its  divisions,  6 — seas,  gulfs, 
lakes,  and  rivers,  7 — mountains,  ib. — government,  religion,  and  lan- 
guage, ib. — inhabitants,  ib. 

Asiatic,  or  East-India,  Company,  of  Denmark,  ii.  30. 

Asiatic  Islands,  table  of,  6. 

Ascension,  Islaud  of,  described,  500. 

Aspera,  battle  of,  ii.  6-45. 

Aspbaltites,  the  lake,  8. 

Assassination  of  Gustavus  III.,  King  of  Sweden,  ii.  125 — of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  ii.  365— of  the  Right  Hon.  Spencer  Perceval,  in  the  lobby 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  ii.  950. 

Assembly,  the  general,  of  the  church  of  Scotland  described,  ii.  1016. 

Astracan,  a  city  of  Asiatic  Russia,  145. 

Astronomy  cultivated  by  the  Chinese  at  a  very  early  period,  47— sup- 
posed to  have  been  invented  by  the  Egyptians,  375. 

Atabalipa,  Emperor  of  Peru,  seized  and  put  to  death  byPizarro,  527. 

Athelstan,  King  of  England,  sketch  of  his  reign,  ii.  870. 

A  thus,  Mount,  description  of,  ii.  180. 

Atooi,  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  300. 

Attachment  of  the  Arabs  to  their  horses,  120. 

Attack,  an  atrocious,  upon  his  Britannic  Majesty,  in  1795,  ii.  921. 

Attempt  upon  the  life  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
ii.  945. 

Audience  of  a  British  ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Constantinople,  ii. 

202—204. 
Augsburg,  a  city  of  Germany,  ii.  386. 
Auguast  Rauricoruin,  ruins  of,  ii.  326. 
Augusta,  a  city  of  Sicily,  described,  ii.  482. 
Australasia,  description  of,  209. 

Austria,  the  Emperor  of,  proposes  an  armistice  between  Buonaparte  and 
the  allies,  ii.  665 — but  afterwards  joins  the  latter,  666. 

Austrian  dominions,  situation  and  extent  of  the,  ii.  397 — face  of  the 
country,  soil,  climate,  and  vegetable  productions,  ib. — rivers,  lakes, 
and  mountains,  398  —  forests,  metals,  and  minerals,  399 — animals, 
401— natural  and  artificial  curiosities,  ib. — cities  and  chief  towns,  402 
— universities,  language,  and  religion,  404 — government,  laws,  popu- 
lation, army,  and  revenue,  405 — manufactures  and  commerce,  ib. — 
inhabitants,  customs,  and  manners,  ib.— history,  4 10. 

Austrian  Netherlands,  conquest  of  the,  by  the  French  republicans,  ii.  596. 

Austrians,  manners  and  dress  of  the,  ii.  405. 

Auto-da-fe,  narration  of,  published  in  Spain,  ii.  249-  a  particular,  at 

llerena,  250 — a  more  recent  one,  254. 
Ava,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Birman  empire,  85. 
Avalanches,  of  Switzerland,  described,  ii.  321. 
Avis,  the  order  of,  ii.  297. 
Axum,  a  city  of  Abyssinia,  448. 
Aylesbury,  the  town  of,  described,  ii.  809. 
Azem,  a  country  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  99. 
Azores,  description  of  the,  514. 

Baba,  an  aquatic  bird  of  Asiatic  Russia,  143. 
Babelmandel,  straits  of,  486. 

Bacchus,  remains  of  the  temple  of,  at  Athens,  ii.  185. 
Badajoz,  capture  of,  by  Lord  Wellington,  ii.  951.. 
Badakshan,  a  city  of  Independent  Tartary,  139. 
Bagdad,  the  city  of,  described,  19. 

Bagnios,  or  baths,  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  27 — of  Constantinople,  description 

of  the,  ii.  201. 
Bahia,  a  province  of  Brazil,  737. 
Baikal,  lake  of,  in  Siberia,  142. 

Bajazet,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Tamer- 
lane, ii.  208. 

 i  II.  sketch  of  the  reign  of,  ii.  210. 

Balalaika,  a  musical  instrument  of  Russia,  ii.  157. 
Balbec,  antiquities  of,  20. 


Balbiani,  address  of,  to  the  Elbese,  on  the  arrival  of  Buonaparte,  ii.  496. 
Ball,  description  of  a  public,  at  Moscow,  ii.  157. 
Balls,  public,  of  Paris,  described,  ii.  538. 

Ba-loo-der-ry,  a  native  of  New  Holland,  death  and  interment  of,  226. 

Baltic,  description  of  the,  ii.  2. 

Baltimore,  defeat  of  the  Americans  near,  ii.  979. 

Banana-tree  of  Negroland,  407. 

Banda  Isles,  description  of  the,  189. 

Bangor,  the  city  of,  described,  ii.  997. 

Banians,  or  Hindoo  merchants,  73. 

Banian  tree  of  India,  67. 

Banjareens,  Mahometan  natives  of  Borneo,  description  and  manners  of 
the,  184. 

Bank  of  Amsterdam,  account  of  the,  ii.  339. 

  England,  description  of  the,  ii.  760 — history  and  affairs  of  the, 

839. 

Banks,  Mr.,  visit  of,  to  Terra  del  Fuego,  767. 
Banksia  serrata,  a  plant  of  New  Holland,  211. 
Bannockburn,  the  battle  of,  ii.  1031. 
Banquet,  a  fatal,  at  Versailles,  ii.  591. 

Banquetting-house,  at  Whitehall,  some  account  of  the,  ii.  "54. 
Bantry  Bay,  appearance  of  a  French  armament  in,  ii.  1067 — loyal  co« 

duct  of  the  Irish  on  that  occasion,  ib. 
Baobab.    See  Adansonia. 
Baptism,  ceremony  of,  in  Abyssinia,  451. 
Baptists,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  584. 

Barbadoes,  (one  of  the  West-India  Islands,)  situation  and  climate  of, 
676 — face  of  the  country,  and  natural  curiosities,  ib. — vegetables  and 
animals,  677 — chief  town,  679 — inhabitants,  commerce,  and  popula 
tion,  ib. 

Barbary,  extent  and  boundaries  of  the  states  of,  387 — climate,  soil,  and 
produce,  ib.— animals,  388 — antiquities,  ib. — cities  and  towns,  390— 
manufactures  and  commerce,  394 — military  and  marine  force,  ib.— 
constitution  and  government,  395 — revenues  and  religion,  ib. — lan- 
guage, 396 — customs,  manners,  &c.  ib. —  history,  398. 

Barbuda  and  the  adjacent  isles,  described,  689 

Bareges,  mineral  waters  of,  ii.  51 1. 

Barges  first  used  by  the  lord-mayor  of  London,  in  the  procession  to 

Westminster,  ii.  742. 
Barina,  a  national  dance  in  Russia,  ii.  157. 
Barn's  Hole,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  described,  ii.  739. 
Barnsley  Canal,  course  of  the,  ii.  818. 
Baronets,  English,  some  account  of,  ii.  851 . 
Barrossa,  battle  of,  ii.  288. 
Barrens  of  America  described,  561 . 
Barrows,  or  sepulchral  tumuli,  in  Wiltshire,  ii.  736. 
Basaltine  columns  in  the  islands  of  Ferro,  ii.  30 — in  the  island  of  Staffs, 

1036. 

Basil,  a  city  of  Switzerland,  ii.  329. 
Basilius,  czar  of  Muscovy,  reign  of,  ii.  169. 
Basilius  Demetrius,  sketch  of  the  reign  of,  ii.  169. 
Basingstoke  Canal,  course  of  the,  ii.  818. 
Bassenthwaite  Lake,  description  of,  ii.  728. 
Bastia,  the  capital  of  Corsica,  ii.  501. 
Bastile,  destruction  of  the,  ii.  591. 
Bastinado,  a  Chinese  punishment,  41. 

Batavia,  the  capital  of  Java,  taken  by  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty,  ii.  949. 
Bath,  mineral  springs  of,  ii.  734 — the  city  of,  described,  ii.  789 — Roman 

antiquities  discovered  at,  790 — order  of  the,  ii.  849 — txteuded  by  the 

prince-regent,  ib. 
Baths,  hot,  of  Baden,  in  Switzerland,  ii-.  323. 
Bats,  enormous,  in  Madagascar,  492. 
Bautzen,  battle  of,  ii.  664. 
Bavaria,  the  king  of,  joins  the  allies,  ii.  671. 

Bavarians,  description  aud  manners  of  the,  ii.  392 — curious  anecdote 
of,  ib. 
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Bazars  of  Constantinople  described,  ii.  194. 

Beards,  frozen,  of  the  Russian  peasants,  resemble  a  lump  of  ice,  ii.  135. 

Beau,  picture  of  a  Parisian,  ii.  537. 

15.  .#>•    .  is,  a  town  in  the  isle  of  Anglesea,  ii.  997. 

Beaver,  description  and  habits  of  the,  535. 

Becket,  Thomas,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  some  account  of,  ii.  873. 

Beckwith,  Mr.,  attack  upon  the  shop  of,  ii.  988. 

Bedford,  the  town  of,  described,  ii.  809. 

Bedouins,  or  Arabs  of  the  Desert,  121,  379. 

Bee-eater,  the  wattled,  a  bird  of  New  Holland,  213. 

Bees,  curious  management  of,  in  Egypt,  376 — of  Guadaloupe,  701. 

Beggars  of  Naples,  remarks  of  Kotzcbue  on  the,  ii.  460. 

Belfast,  the  most  considerable  town  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  ii.  1058. 

Belgium,  or  the  Netherlands,  situation  and  lioundaries  of,  ii.  349 — di- 
vision, face  of  the  country,  climate,  seasons,  and  agriculture,  ib. — 
rivers,  minerals,  and  mineral  waters,  ib. — vegetables,  animals,  curi- 
osities, and  antiquities,  350 — language,  literature,  religion,  commerce, 
and  manufactures,  ib. — cities,  towns,  &c.  351 — national  character, 
manners,  &c.  354 — history,  355. 

Bell,  the  great,  of  Moscow,  described,  ii.  138. 

Belle,  picture  of  a  Parisian,  ii.  537. 

Belt,  the  irregular,  a  chain  of  mountains  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  473. 
Beluga,  a  fish  found  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Russia,  ii.  137. 
Btlus,  mountains  of,  in  Independent  Tartary,  139. 
Bcmlxa,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Angola,  437. 
Benga,  a  province  of  Angola,  439. 

Bengucla,  a  country  of  Angola,  described,  410 — the  city  of,  441. 

Benin,  the  kingdom  of,  described,  421 — the  city  of,  4-23. 

Ben-nil-loug,  a  native  of  New  Holland,  captured,  aud  conducted  to  Go- 
vernor Philip,  236— effects  his  escape,  237 — returns,  and  has  a  hut 
erected  for  his  residence  at  Sydney  Cove,  238— accompanies  the  Gover- 
nor to  England,  239 — returns  with  Governor  Hunter,  240— disco  vers 
die  infidelity  of  his  wife,  and  beats  his  rival,  241 — wounds  one  of  the 
soldiers,  243— death  and  sepulture  of  his  wife,  224. 

Bergen,  a  city  of  Norway,  ii.  22. 

Bergeu-op-Zoom,  the  fortress  of,  described,  ii.  354. 

Berlin,  the  capital  of  Prussia,  described,  ii.  414. 

Bermudas,  or  summer  islands,  6!  0. 

Bern,  a  city  of  Switzerland,  ii.  329. 

Bernadotte  elected  crown-prince  of  Sweden,  ii.  130 — biographical  sketch 
of,  131. 

Bcrri,  anecdote  of  the  Duke  de,  ii.  702. 
Berwick-upon-Tweed,  description  of,  ii.  803. 
Bcthclsdorp,  a  missionary  station  in  Africa,  484. 
Bethlehem,  present  state  of,  18. 
Bethlem  Hospital,  description  of,  ii.  767. 
Bevieux,  salt-works  of,  in  Switzerland,  ii.  324. 
Bezistan,  or  exchange,  at  Constantinople,  described,  ii.  189. 
Bice,  or  Banians,  the  third  cast  among  the  Hindoos,  74. 
Birduien  of  Norway,  interesting  account  of  the,  ii.  9,  10. 
Bird  of  music,  described,  433. 
Birds,  catacomb  of,  in  Egypt,  359. 

Birman  empire,  climate,  soil,  and  productions  of  the,  84 — cities,  85 — 
government,  ib. — revenues,  86 — military  aud  naval  force,  ib. — laws, 
language,  and  literature,  ib. — manufactures  and  commerce,  ib.  reli- 
gion, 87 — customs,  manners,  &c.  ib. — history,  88. 

Birmans,  persons,  complexion,  and  disposition  of  the,  87— degrading 
state  of  the  females,  ib.— houses,  ib. — diversions,  88. — treatment  of 
the  sick,  aud  funerals,  ib. 

Birmingham,  the  town  of,  described,  ii.  806 — riots  at,  ii.  918. 

 canal,  course  of  the,  ii.  8 18. 

 and  Fazely  ditto,  ib. 

Bituminous  lake,  a  curious,  in  the  island  of  Trinidad,  described,  680. 
Black  eagle,  Prussian  order  of  the,  ii.  419, 
Blackfriars  bridge,  description  of,  ii.  746. 
Bleuheira,  memorable  victory  of,  ii.  895. 


Blind  security  of  the  French  cabinet,  ii.  695. 

Blood-hounds,  mode  of  rearing  and  exercising,  in  .St.  Domingo,  699. 
Blowing  cave,  in  Virginia,  account  of  the,  570. 

Blucher,  General,  admirable  retreat  of,  after  the  battle  of  Jena  ii.  626. 

Blue-coat  Hospital.    See  Christ's  Hospital. 

Boecamela,  or  honey-mouth,  of  Sardinia,  described,  ii.  492. 

Bodies,  human,  preserved  without  embalming,  ii.  383. 

Bohemia,  sketch  of  the  history  of,  ii.  411. 

Bohemians,  description  and  manners  of  the,  ii.  407. 

Boiling  spring  in  Barbados,  description  of  a,  677. 

Bois  de  Boulogne,  description  of  the,  ii.  530. 

Bois  le  Due,  the  fortress  of,  described,  ii.  354. 

Bokhara,  a  city  of  Independent  Tartary,  139. 

Bolchetskoiostrog,  the  capital  of  Ivamsehatka,  145. 

Bologna,  a  city  of  Italy,  described,  ii.  467. 

Bolton  and  Bury  canal,  course  of  the,  ii.  818. 

Bombardment  of  Copenhagen,  ii.  48. 

Bombay,  description  of,  71. 

Bondou,  a  country  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  467. 
Bone-well,  in  Herefordshire,  description  of,  ii.  737. 
Bonifacio,  a  town  of  Corsica,  ii.  501. 
Booths  of  the  water-sellers  in  Naples,  dt  scribed,  ii.  459. 
Hordoe,  one  of  the  l'eroe  Islands,  ii.  79. 

Borneo,  extent,  boundaries,  aud  climate  of,  1S2 — minerals,  vegetables, 
and  animals,  183 — cities  and  towns,  ib. — government  and  commerce, 
ib. — customs  and  manners,  184. 

Bornon,  the  city  of,  described,  108 — a  kingdom  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
466. 

Borodino,  battle  of,  ii.  655. 

Borough  English,  custom  of,  ii.  833. 

Bos  gruniens,  or  grunting-ox  of  Tartary,  130. 

Boshiesmen,  a  tribe  of  Hottentots,  480. 

Bosphorus,  for  w  hat  famous,  ii.  180. 

Boston,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  507. 
Botanical  garden  of  Paris  described  by  Kotzebue,  ii.  521. 
Boulac,  the  port  of  Grand  Cairo,  370. 
Boulogne,  a  sea-port  of  Fraucc,  described,  ii.  528. 
Bourbon,  the  island  of,  described,  498. 

 ,  the  Duke  of,  vain  attempt  of  the,  in  La  Vendee,  ii.  703. 

Bourdtaux  declares  in  favour  of  the  Bourbons,  ii.  955. 

Bourgoing,  M.,  remarks  of,  on  the  riches  of  New  Spain,  617. 

Bouro,  one  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  191. 

Boxing-matches  of  the  Russians,  described,  ii.  163. 

Boy  bishop,  ancient  election  of  a,  ii.  866. 

Brabiuski  Tartars,  description  of  the,  156. 

Bramins,  the  most  noble  cast,  or  tribe,  among  the  Hindoos,  74. 

Bratski  Tartars,  description  of  the,  155. 

Brazil,  a  country  of  South-America,  situation,  extent,  and  boundaries 
of,  735 — provinces,  ib. — climate,  soil,  &c.  740 — vegetables  and  animals, 
ib. — minerals,  741 — revenue-,  744 — cities,  ib. — customs  and  maimers, 
747— history,  749. 

Brecon,  or  Brecknock,  the  capital  of  Breconshire,  described,  ii.  998. 

Breda,  a  city  of  the  Netherlands,  ii.  354 . 

Breeches,  a  Frenchman's,  made  of  his  wife's  skin,  ii.  150. 

Breslau,  the  capital  of  Silesia,  ii.  418. 

Brest  fleet  defeated  by  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  ii.  901. 

Bridewell  Hospital,  description  of,  ii.  764. 

Bridge  of  Essick,  in  Hungary,  described,  ii.  401. 

Bridges,  curious,  in  China,  36 — natural,  in  the  United  States,  570,  571 — 

Norwegian,  ii.  8. 
Bridge  Town,  the  capital  of  Barbadoes,  679. 
Brienne,  battle  of,  ii.  676. 

Brighton,  or  Brighthelmstone,  description  of,  ii.  781. 
Bristol,  the  capital  of  Somersetshire,  ii.  788 — the  hot-wells  at,  described, 
734. 

British  Museum,  description  of  the,  ii.  7M. 
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Britons,  state  of  the,  at  Julius  Caesar's  invasion,  ii.  867. 
Broken  bones,  Turkish  method  of  setting,  ii.  201. 
Bruges,  the  city  of,  described,  ii.  352. 
Brunswick,  imprudent  memorial  of  the  Duke  of,  ii.  594. 
Brunswick  Oels,  Duke  of,  slain  at  Quatre  Bras,  ii.  710. 
Brussels,  the  city  of,  described,  ii.  351. 
Brutal  barbarity,  instances  of,  in  the  Americans,  603. 
Bubbles  and  cheating  projects,  numerous,  in  the  reign  of  George  I,  ii. 
897. 

Buckingham,  the  town  of,  described,  ii.  809. 

.  House,  description  of,  ii.  752. 

Buda,  the  capital  of  Hungary,  described,  ii.  403. 

Buenos  Ayres,  a  viceroyalty  of  South-America,  extent  and  provinces  of, 
724 — bays,  lakes,  and  rivers,  725 — manners  and  customs,  ib. — cities, 
&c.  726. 

Buen  Retiro,  the  palace  of,  described,  ii.  235. 
Buffalo  of  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  475. 
Building,  general  mode  of,  in  the  West-Indies,  679. 
Bull-baiting,  Parisian,  described,  ii,  52.5. 
Bull-fights  of  Spain,  described,  ii.  264-266. 
Bull-frogs  of  America,  580. 
Bunker's  Hill,  battle  of,  ii.  907. 

Buonaparte,  Joseph,  crowned  at  Madrid,  but  soon  compelled  to  retire 
in  disgrace,  ii.  283. 

 ,  Napoleon,  victories  of,  in  Italy,  ii.  616 — seizes  the  island 

of  Malta,  and  invades  Egypt,  617,  618 — is  repulsed  by  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  and  escapes  to  France,  ib. — effects  a  revolution,  and  procures 
himself  to  be  nominated  first  consul  of  the  French  republic,  619,  620 
—his  treacherous  conduct  towards  Toussaint,  the  negro  chief  of  St. 
Domingo,  621 — concludes  peace  with  Great  Britain,  but  renders  a 
fresh  appeal  to  arms  unavoidable,  622 — banishes  Moreau,  and  assumes 
the  imperial  dignity,  ib.— -causes  the  Duke  D'Enghien  to  be  seized  on 
a  neutral  territory  and  shot,  ib. — places  his  brother  Joseph  on  the 
throne  of  Naples,  and  erects  Holland  into  a  kingdom  for  his  brother 
Louis,  623 — takes  possession  of  Berlin,  627 — adopts  Eugene  Beau- 
harnois  as  his  son,  and  settles  the  kingdom  of  Italy  upon  him  and  his 
male-descendants,  639 — takes  possession  of  Vienna,  643 — repulsed  in 
the  battle  of  Aspern,  645 — out-generals  the  Archduke  Charles,  647 — 
compels  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  conclude  a  disgraceful  peace,  648 
—divorces  Josephine,  and  marries  the  archduchess  of  Austria,  649 — 
seizes  the  dominions  of  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  650 — invades  Russia, 
652— checked  in  his  career  by  the  conflagration  of  Moscow,  656 — 
compelled  to  retreat,  659 — dreadful  sufferings  of  his  troops,  660 — his 
disgraceful  flight  to  Paris,  661 — opens  the  campaign  in  Germany,  663 
is  critically  situated,  670— completely  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Leipsic, 
and  forced  to  retreat  to  Paris,  672,  673 — deposed  by  the  senate,  681— 
abdicates  the  thrones  of  France  and  Italy,  683 — particulars  of  his 
journey  from  Fontainbleau  to  Paris,  687 — arrival  and  mode  of  life  at 
Elba,  687-690 — escapes  from  Elba,  and  lands  in  France,  695— his 
progress  from  Cannes  to  Paris,  695-701  —  fortifies  Paris,  705 — 
publishes  an  additional  "act  to  the  constitutions  of  the  empire,  706 — 
his  address  at  the  Champ  de  Mai,  707 — joins  the  army  at  Avesnes,  and 
attacks  the  Prussian  posts  on  the  Sambre,  708 — is  completely  defeated 
in  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  forced  to  retreat,  716 — narrowly  escapes 
capture  at  Gemappc,  and  retires  to  Paris,  where  he  signs  his  second 

abdication,  717— endeavours,  but  in  vain,  to  escape  to  America,  718  

surrenders  to  the  British  government,  and  is  sent  to  the  island  of  St. 
Helena,  ib. 

Burdett,  Sir  Francis,  committal  of,  to  the  Tower,  and  consequent  riots 
ii.  945. 

Burghs,  the  royal,  of  Scotland,  ii.  1019. 
Burgos,  the  capital  of  Old  Castile,  ii.  244. 
Burlington  Heights,  the  battle  of,  ii.  974. 

Burning  of  Hindoo  women  on  the  funeral-piles  of  their  deceased  hus- 
bands, 79. 

Burning  spring  of  Da.iphine,  description  of  the,  ii.  515. 
165        vox,,  ii. 


Burning  the  corpse  of  a  native  of  New  Holland,  224. 

Burning-well  of  Ancliff,  in  Lancashire,  ii.  737. 

Burnt  Column,  a  remain  of  antiquity,  at  Constantinople,  ii.  184. 

Burrampooter,  a  river  of  Hindoostan,  63. 

Bury  St.  Edmund's,  description  of,  ii.  785. 

Bute,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  description  of,  ii.  1033. 

Butler,  ludicrous  lines  of,  relative  to  Holland,  ii.  337 

Butting,  a  brutal  mode  of  assault  in  Carolina,  603. 

Buxton,  mineral  waters  of,  described,  ii.  734. 

Byajos,  Pagan  natives  of  Borneo,  description  and  manners  of  the,  184. 

Cabinet  of  natural  history,  at  Bern,  in  Switzerland,  ii.  326. 

Cabins  of  Ireland,  description  of  the,  ii.  1059. 

Cachao,  the  capital  city  of  Tonquin,  99. 

Cadiz,  an  ancient  city  of  Spain,  described,  ii.  243. 

Caermarthen,  an  ancient  town  of  South-Wales,  ii.  999. 

Caernarvon,  the  town  of,  described,  ii.  997. 

Caffraria,  soil,  climate,  and  produce  of,  471 — customs  and  manners,  ib. 

Caffres,  persons,  features,  and  decorations  of  the,  471 — habitations,  em- 
ployments, and  government,  ib. — picture  of  CafTrarian  royalty,  472 — 
principal  weapon,  and  punishments,  ib. — confined  knowledge,  473 — 
disposal  of  their  dead,  ib. 

Cagliari,  the  capital  of  Sardinia,  described,  ii.  493. 

Cairo,  Grand,  the  city  of,  described,  367. 

Calcutta,  the  chief  city  of  Bengal,  68 — sufferings  of  British  subjects  i:i 

the  Black-hole  of,  69. 
Caledonian  canal,  some  account  of  the,  ii.  1013. 

Calendar,  a  new,  introduced  it. to  France,  ii.  608 — design  of  that  [.'.nova- 
tion, ib. 

Calf  of  Man,  description  of  the,  ii.  1005. 

Calmar,  the  capital  of  Smaland,  in  Sweden,  ii.  106 — the  famous  union 

of,  projected  by  Margaret  of  Sweden,  111. 
Cambodia,  a  country  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  101. 
Cambodians,  description  of  the,  101. 
Camboya,  a  city  of  Hindoostan,  71. 
Cambozzo,  a  province  of  Angola,  438. 

Cambridge,  the  town  and  university  of,  described,  ii.  785,  786. 

Camel,  great  utility  of  the,  388. 

Camels,  dancing,  of  Egypt,  381. 

Camelcon,  description  of  the,  11. 

Campbell,  Mr.,  sketch  of  his  travels  in  Africa,  484. 

Camphire  trees  of  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  475. 

Campo  Grande,  or  the  great  square,  of  Valladolid,  described,  ii.  245. 

Camps,  remains  of  Roman,  in  England,  ii.  736. 

Canada,  situation,  boundaries,  and  extent  of,  546— climate,  seasons,  soil, 
&c.  ib. — rivers,  lakes,  and  cataracts,  547 — vegetables  and  animals, 
549 — divisions,  population,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  560 — lan- 
guage, ib. — religion  and  government,  551— cities,  towns,  &c.  ib. — 
customs  and  manners,  554 — history,  556. 

 ,  invasion  of,  by  the  Americans,  ii.  951. 

Canaria,  Grand,  description  and  manners  of  the  original  inhabitants  of, 
511. 

Canary  Islands,  situation,  climate,  and  soil  of  the,  505 — vegetables,  ib. 
— animals,  506 — mountains,  &c.  ib. — sepulchral  caves,  510 — popula- 
tion, manufactures,  and  commerce,  ib. — customs  and  manners,  ib. 

Candia,  the  ancient  Crete,  description  of,  ii.  218. 

Candy,  the  capital  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  captured  by  the  British,  ii. 

983. 

Cangoxima,  a  sea-port  in  Japan,  167. 

Cannel  coal,  of  Lancashire,  description  of  the,  ii.  733. 

Cannes,  unexpected  appearance  of  Buonaparte  at,  ii.  695. 

Canterbury,  the  city  of,  described,  ii.  780. 

Canton,  a  city  of  China,  38. 

Cape  Breton,  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Laurence,  557. 
Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  description  of  the,  501. 
Capella,  or  hooded  snake,  of  India,  65. 
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Cape  Francois,  the  capital  of  St.  Domingo,  701. 

Cape  of  Good-Hope,  situation,  climate,  and  soil  of,  473 — mountains,  ib. 

— vegetables,  474 — animals,  475— principal  town,  478. — customs  and 

manners,  ib. 
Cape  Town,  description  of,  478. 
Capitulation  of  Paris  to  the  allies,  ii.  680. 
Capture  of  a  Spanish  squadron  by  Captain  Moore,  ii.  271. 
Cara,  an  esculent  plant,  of  Brazil,  740. 

Caraccas,  a  country  of  South- America,  general  description  of,  711 — 
population,  ib.— lakes,  ib. — face  of  the  country,  productions,  &c.  712 
principal  towns,  714— customs  and  manners,  715. 

 ,  the  capital  of  the  country  so  called,  714. 

Caraibe,  a  fish  of  South-America,  713. 

Caravan,  account  of  the  annual,  from  Cairo,  370. 

Cardiff,  the  town  of,  described,  ii.  998. 

Cardigan,  the  capital  of  Cardiganshire,  described,  ii.  999. 

Caribbees,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  West-India  islands,  account  of 
the,  602. 

Carisbrook  castle,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  for  what  remarkable,  ii.  1008. 

Carlisle,  the  capital  of  Cumberland,  described,  ii.  802. 

Carloviugian  race  supplanted,  in  the  throne  of  France,  by  Hugh  Capet, 

ii.  558. 

Carlscrona,  a  city  of  Sweden,  ii.  101. 
Carlton-House,  description  of,  ii.  753. 

Carnicobarians,  persons,  complexion,  and  dress  of  the,  200 — festivals 
and  habitations,  ib. — language  and  superstition,  201 — funeral  cere- 
monies, ib. — annual  ceremony  in  honour  of  the  dead,  201. 

Carolines,  a  range  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  294. 

Carpathian  Mountains,  description  of  the,  ii.  399. 

Carthage,  account  of  the  ruins  of,  388. 

Carthagena,  a  city  of  Terra  Firma,  710. 

 — ,  a  city  of  Spain,  described,  ii.  244. 

Cascata  del  Marmorc,  a  cataract  of  Italy,  described,  ii.414. 

Casbel,  the  capital  of  Tippcrary,  described,  ii.  1057. 

Cashna,  a  kingdom  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  466. 

Cassia  fistula,  or  pudding-pipe-tree,  352. 

Cassimere,  a  city  of  Hindoostan,  70. 

Cassowary  of  New  Holland  described,  213. 

Casteggio,  battle  of,  ii.  621. 

Castello  Arragonese,  a  city  of  Sardinia,  ii.  494. 

Castle  Place,  at  Petersburgh,  description  of  the,  ii  14U. 

Castletown,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  described,  ii.  1005. 

Cat,  a  remarkable,  described  by  Professor  Pallas,  ii.  136. 

Catacombs  of  Egypt,  359 — of  Naples,  ii.  448 — of  Syracuse,  486. 

Catania,  a  city  of  Sicily,  described,  ii.  482. 

Cataract,  of  the  Gutpurba  River,  67 — a  beautiful,  in  Hindoostan,  ib. — 

of  the  Rivei  Dahl,  in  Sweden,  ii.  88. 
Cataracts  in  Switzerland,  ii.  324. 

Catherine  II.,  empress  of  Russia,  sketch  of  the  reign  of,  ii.  175. 

 de  Medicis,  regency  of,  in  France,  ii.  585. 

Cathedral  of  Cordova,  description  of  the,  ii.  228. 

 St.  Peter  and  Paul,  at  Petersburgh,  ii.  149. 

Cats,  veneration  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  for,  353. 
Cavalcade,  a  splendid,  of  the  citizens  of  London,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 
ii.  741. 

Cave  of  Fingal,  in  the  Isle  of  Staffa,  description  of  the,  ii.  1037. 

Cavern,  a  remarkable,  in  Norway,  ii.  7 — in  Iceland,  70 — in  the  Archi- 
pelago, 183 — in  Hungary,  401 — in  Dauphine,  515— in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Btsaucon,  516 — in  Ireland,  1048. 

Caverns,  a  suit  of,  in  Essex,  ii.  739 — in  Cumberland,  ib. 

Caves,  singular,  in  Germany,  ii.  383. 

 ,  sepulchral,  in  the  Canary  Islands,  510. 

Cavite,  one  of  the  Philippine  Isles,  described,  188. 

Cayman,  a  species  of  lizard,  in  South- America,  713. 

Cefalonia,  the  island  of,  described,  ii.  219. 

Celebration  o£  Buonaparte's  birth-day,  at  Paris,  ii.  542. 


Celebration,  grand,  of  the  peace  between  England  and  France,  ii.  962. 
Ceremonial  of  swearing  in  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  Regent  of  the  United 

Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  ii.  94(>. 
Ceremony,  curious,  observed  by  the  natives  of  New  Holland,  215. 
Cerigo,  the  ancient  Cytherea,  described,  ii.  220. 
Cervera,  the  university  of,  described,  ii.  255. 
Cevennes,  the  mountains  of,  described,  ii.  510. 

Ceylon,  situation,  extent,  climate,  and  soil  of,  174 — vegetable  produc- 
tions, ib. — animals,  175 — minerals,  pearl-fishery,  and  antiquities,  177 
— towns,  180 — manufactures,  religion,  and  government,  181 — military, 
ib. — penal  laws,  ib.— customs,  maimers,  &c.,  182. 

Chaconese,  a  people  of  Paraguay,  725. 

Chader,  a  bird  of  Sweden,  described,  ii.  90. 

Chair  of  Tycho  Brahe  preserved  at  Copenhagen,  ii.  38. 

Chamois,  a  species  of  antelope,  described,  ii.  325— unecdote  of  the  dan- 
ger of  chasing  it,  ib. 

Champ  de  Mai,  grand  assembly  of  the,  ii.  706. 

Chancery,  the  court  of,  described,  ii.  830. 

Chapels,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  description  of  the,  ii.  750. 

Charbag,  a  public  walk  at  Ispahan,  108. 

Charlemagne,  sketch  of  the  reign  of,  ii.  552. 

Charles  Martel,  some  account  of,  ii.  550. 

Charles  I  ,  King  of  England,  sketch  of  the  reign  of,  ii.  885— interesting 
account  of  his  last  moments  and  character,  887. 

  II.,  King  of  England,  restoration  and  reign  of,  ii.  891— cha- 
racter of,  892. 

  III.,  King  of  Spain,  reign  of,  ii.  270— order  of,  261. 

  IV.,  King  of  Spain,  abdicates  the  throne  in  favor  of  his  son, 

ii.  273 — but  afterwards  transfers  it  to  Buonaparte,  277— is  sent  into 

the  interior  of  France,  279. 

  IV.,  King  of  France,  reign  of,  ii.  562. 

  V  ,  King  of  France,  suruaimd  the  Wise,  ii.  568. 

  V.,  the  emperor,  abdication  and  retirement  of,  ii.  268. 

  VI.,  Kiug  of  France,  surnamcd  the  Well-beloved,  ii.  569. 

  VII.,  of  France,  ii.  573. 

  VIII.,  of  France,  ii.  580. 

 IX.,  of  France,  ii.  585. 

— —  IX.,  King  of  Sweden,  military  successes  of,  ii.  116. 

 XII.,  of  Sweden,  reign  and  exploits  of,  ii.  119-123— remarks 

of  Mr.  Wraxall  on  his  death,  123. 

 the  Bald,  King  of  France,  reign  of,  ii.  556. 

 the  Gross,  ii.  557. 

 the  Simple,  ii.  557. 

Charlestown,  in  South-Carolina,  described,  598. 
('barque,  or  jug-boef,  how  prepared,  735. 

Charter,  the  constitutional,  of  France,  drawn  up  by  the  senate,  ii.  682. 
(  barter-House,  description  of  the,  ii.  768. 
Chase,  order  of  the,  ii.  388. 

Chateaubriand,  M.,  remarks  of,  on  the  aspect  of  Judea,  8 — on  the  Lake 

Asphaltites  and  the  River  Jordan,  9— on  Jerusalem,  16 — 24. 
Chatham,  description  of,  ii.  780. 
Chauderies,  or  Chinese  caravauseras,  75. 
Chaunccy,  Dr.,  a  summary  of  the  sentiments  of,  587. 
Cheese,  Parmesan,  method  of  making,  ii.  442. 
Chelsea  Hospital,  description  of,  ii.  778. 

 Royal  Military  Asylum,  779. 

Chelmsford,  the  county-town  of  Essex,  described,  ii.  804. 
Cheltenham,  the  town  of,  described,  ii.  805. 
 waters,  some  account  of  the,  ii.  734. 

Chesapeake  frigate,  captured  by  the  Shannon  in  eleven  minutCE,  ii.  975. 
Chester,  description  of  the  city  of,  ii.  817. 

  Canal,  course  of  the,  818. 

Chesterfield  Canal,  course  of  the,  ii.  818. 

Cheviot  Hills,  description  of  the,  ii.  729. 

Chichester,  the  chief  town  of  Sussex,  described,  ii.  780. 

Chickens,  Egyptian  method  of  hatching,  in  ovens,  376. 
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Child  buried  alive  with  its  mother,  in  New  Holland,  225. 

Chili,  a  country  of  South-America,  situation,  extent,  and  boundaries  o»" 
727 — provinces,  climate,  and  productions,  ib. — lakes  and  rivers,  ib.— 
cities  and  towns,  728 — manners,  customs,  &c,  730. 

Chilmanar,  or  the  Forty  Pillars,  a  remain  of  antiquity  in  Persia,  106. 

Chiloe,  an  island  of  South-America,  735. 

Chilperic,  king  of  Soissons,  some  account  of,  ii.  517. 

Chimborazo,  the  highest  mountain  of  the  Andes,  706. 

China,  situation,  extent,  and  boundaries  of,  31— divisions  and  popula- 
tion, ib.— climate,  soil,  and  agriculture,  32 — mountains,  33 — rivers, 
lakes,  canals,  &c,  ib. — animals  and  vegetables,  31 — minerals,  35— 
curiosities,  natural  and  artificial,  36 — public  roads,  ib.— cities,  &c.  37 
— government,  39 — laws,  punishments,  &c,  41 — revenue,  42 — mili- 
tary and  marine  force,  43 — religion,  ib. — superstition,  45— language, 
learning,  &c.,  40 — manufactures  and  commerce,  48 — manners,  cus- 
toms, &c,  49 — history,  59. 

Chinese,  persons  and  complexion  of  the,  49— confinement  of  the  feet 
of  their  female  infants,  ib. — dress,  ib. — marriage-ceremonies,  50 — 
concubines,  ib.— divorces  and  illegal  marriages,  51 — pursuits  of  the 
ladies,  and  education  of  children,  ib.— food  and  beverage,  52 — visits 
of  ceremony,  ib. — mode  of  salutation,  53 — plays,  ib  — hunting,  54 — 
vernal  festival,  ib. — taking  leave  of  the  old  year,  ib. — feast  of  lanterns, 
55— feast  of  the  ancients,  ib. — instances  of  knavery,  56 — filial  piety, 
57— ceremonies  observed  on  new  year's  day,  ib. — funeral  rites,  58 — 
places  of  sepulture,  59 — annual  entertainment  in  the  hall  of  ances- 
tors, ib. 

Chinese  lanterns,  exhibition  of,  in  the  Green  Park,  ii.  964. 

Chingu,  a  river  of  Brazil,  739- 

Chin  Yong,  the  capital  of  Chinese  Tartary,  130. 

Chiquin,  an  animal  of  South- America,  713. 

Chirigriquas,  a  tribe  of  Hottentots,  457. 

Chissama,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Angola,  437. 

Christian,  King  of  Denmark,  called  to  the  throne  of  Sweden,  ii.  112. 

Christiana,  the  capital  of  Norway,  ii.  16. 

Christiansand,  a  city  of  Norway,  ii.  25. 

Christ's  Hospital,  London,  description  of,  ii.  763. 

Ciboa-tree,  of  Negroland,  407. 

Cicero's  villa,  ruins  of,  near  Puzzoli,  ii.  449. 

Cingulays,  or  natives  of  Ceylon,  description  and  manners  of  the,  182. 
Cinque  ports  of  England,  ii.  832. 

Circassians,  beauty  and  education  of  the  female,  28 — dress,  ib.— habi- 
tations and  pursuits,  29 — their  observance  of  the  laws  of  hospitality 
and  revenge,  30 — singular  customs,  ib. — funerals,  31. 

Cirknitz,  the  lake  of,  described,  ii.  401. 

Ciror,  or  chegoe,  an  insect  of  Jamaica,  674. 

Citrul,  or  water-melon  of  Egypt,  352. 

Citta  Vccchia,  a  city  of  Malta,  ii.  505. 

 Vittoriosa,  a  city  of  Malta,  ii.  505. 

City,  ruins  of  a  large,  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  389. 

Ciudad  Rodrigo  captured  by  Lord  Wellington,  ii.  289. 

Civil  war,  commencement  of,  in  North-America,  ii.  907. 

Clarke,  Dr.,  remarks  of,  on  the  city  of  Moscow,  ii.  154. 

Cleopatra's  needles  described,  365. 

Clotaire,  King  of  France,  sketch  of  his  reign,  ii.  546. 

Cloth,  mode  of  manufacturing,  in  the  Friendly  Islands,  334. 

Clovis,  the  first  Christian  kiug  of  the  Franks,  sketch  of  his  reign,  ii. 
545,  546. 

Coal,  a  singular  species  of,  in  Devonshire,  ii.  732. 

Coal-mine,  an  ancient,  discovered  at  Ballycastle,  in  Ireland,  ii.  1047, 

Coalition,  the  unfortunate,  of  the  year  1805,  ii.  622,  623.  ' 

Coasts  of  England,  description  of  the,  ii.  724-727. 

Cobalt,  a  mine  of,  in  Norway,  described,  ii.  15. 

Cochin,  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  72. 

Cochin  China,  a  kingdom  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  95— situation, 
extent,  and  boundaries,  ib.— climate,  ib.— vegetables,  animals,  and 
minerals,  ib.— chief  city,  ib.— manufactures,  arts,  and  sciences,  96 — 
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commerce,  government,  religion,  and  laws,  ib.— customs  and  man 
ners,  ib. 

Cochin  Chinese,  persons,  complexion,  and  dress  of  the,  97 — entertain. 

ments  and  amusements,  ib.— boats,  ib. 
Cochrane,  Lord,  trial  and  sentence  of,  for  a  conspiracy,  ii.  958. 
Cock-of-the-wood,  the  Norwegian,  described,  ii.  9. 
Codes  Argentius,  an  ancient  manuscript  preserved  in  the  university  at 

Upsal,  ii.  103. 
Cod-fishery  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  ii.  11. 
Cohoes  falls  of  the  Mohawk  river  described,  549. 
Colair,  lake  of,  in  Hiudoostan,  63. 
Colchester,  the  town  of,  described,  ii.  804. 
Cold,  curious  effects  of  the,  in  Russia,  ii.  135. 

Cole-be,  a  native  of  New  Holland,  his  cowardly  conduct  in  a  contest  with 
another  native,  212 — is  rescued  from  death  by  the  soldiers,  ib. — fresh 
attack  upon,  243 — buries  his  child  alive  in  the  grave  of  his  wife,  225. 

Coligni,  Admiral,  murder  of,  ii.  585. 

Colin,  the  battle  of,  ii.  422. 

Coliseum,  remains  of  the,  at  Rome,  described  by  Kotzebue,  ii.  445. 

Collar,  wooden,  an  instrument  of  punishment  in  China,  41. 

College  of  Justice,  in  Scotland,  described,  ii.  1018. 

Colleges,  the  imperial,  of  Russia,  described,  ii.  142. 

Colossal  statue  in  a  cavern  in  Switzerland,  ii.  326. 

Colossus  of  Rhodes,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  described,  208. 

Columbus,  Christopher,  conceives  the  project  of  sailing  to  India  by  an 
untried  route,  516 — sails  from  Spain,  with  only  three  vessels,  in  quest 
of  a  new  world,  ib.— discovers  San  Salvador,  one  of  the  Bahama  Is- 
lands, 517 — proceeds  to  Cuba  and  Hayti  or  Hispaniola,  518 — loses  one 
of  his  ships  upon  the  rocks,  but  is  succoured  by  the  newly-discovered 
islanders,  519 — leaves  part  of  his  crew  behind  him,  and  returns  to 
Europe,  520 — his  reception  in  Portugal  and  in  Spain,  521 — sets  out 
on  a  second  expedition,  522— discovers  the  Caribbee  Islands  and  Ja- 
maica, and  again  returns  to  Europe,  523 — sets  out  on  a  third  expe- 
dition, and  discovers  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  ib. — narrowly  escapes 
shipwreck,  ib. — makes  some  further  discoveries,  and  revisits  Hispa- 
niola, but  is  treacherously  accused  of  injustice,  and  sent  to  Europe 
in  chains,  524 — undertakes  a  fourth  voyage,  returns  to  Europe,  and 
dies  at  Valladolid,  ib. 

Column,  of  Trajan,  at  Rome,  ii.  447 — of  Antoninus  Pius,  ib. — in  honour 
of  Lord  Hill,  ii.  816. 

Columua  rostrata,  description  of  the,  ii.  447. 

Commissaries,  the  Scottish  courts  of,  ii.  1010. 

Committee  of  secrecy,  report  of  the,  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
ii.  990-994. 

Common-pleas,  the  court  of,  described,  ii.  830. 
Commotions  in  America,  excited  by  the  stamp-act,  ii.  904. 
Comoro  Islands,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  described,  488. 
Compass-box,  description  of  the  Chinese,  48. 

Complaints  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  addressed  to  the  Prince-Regent, 
ii.  953-960. 

Conception,  the  capital  of  a  province  in  Chili,  728— sketch  of  the  in- 
habitants, 729. 

Concord,  Prussian  order  of,  ii.  419 — temple  of,  in  the  Green  Park, 

described,  ii.  964. 
Confederacies,  licentious,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  ii.  873. 
Confederation,  grand,  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  at  Paris,  ii.  593— of  the 

Rhine,  planned  by  Buonaparte,  ii.  624. 
Conflagration  of  Moscow,  ii.  656. 

Conflict,  dreadful,  in  Paris,  between  the  adherents  of  Robespierre  and 

of  the  convention,  ii.  611. 
Confraternities,  singular,  in  Naples,  ii.  458. 
Confucius,  the  founder  of  a  Chinese  sect,  43. 

Congo,  a  kingdom  of  Lower  Guinea,  situation,  extent,  and  climate  of, 
432 — soil  and  vegetable  productions,  ib. — fossils  and  minerals,  ib.— 
animals,  433— chief  city,  ib. — religion,  ib. — government,  &c,  434— 
military  force,  laws,  &c,  435— customs  and  manners,  ib. 
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Cougoese,  persons,  complexion,  and  disposition  of  the,  435 — dress,  ib. — 
habitations,  food,  and  mode  of  travelling-,  436 — diversions  and  festivals, 
ib. — prohibiting  injunctions  of  the  priests,  ib. 

Congrcgationalists,  a  religious  sect  in  America,  582. 

Congress  of  American  deputies  held  at  Philadelphia,  ii.  S06. 

Conjectures  of  the  Parisian  royalists,  relative  to  the  invasion  of  Buona- 
parte, ii.  697. 

Conjuration,  example  of,  in  the  Society  Islands,  320. 

Conservancy  of  the  river  Thames,  charter  of  the,  purchased  of  Richard  L 
ii.  741. 

Conservatorii  of  Naples,  description  of  the,  ii.  457. 
Consiso,  interesting  extract  from  the,  ii.  292. 
Consolidation  of  the  customs  and  excise,  ii.  915. 
Conspirators,  conduct  of  the  French,  ii.  694. 
Constables,  duties  of,  ii.  831. 
Constance,  the  lake  of,  ii.  322. 
Constantine,  the  ancient  Cirta,  ruins  of,  389. 
Constantinople,  the  capital  of  the  Ottorr.Mn  empire,  ii.  188. 
Constitution  of  the  British  government,  ii.  826. 
Contest  between  a  man  and  a  bear  in  America,  577. 
Convent  at  Petersburgh,  description  of  a,  ii.  150. 
Convents,  numerous,  on  Mount  Athos,  ii.  180. 
Convention  of  Ciutra,  account  of  the,  ii.  319. 

 of  delegates  from  the  volunteer  army  of  Ireland,  meet  at 

Dublin,  ii.  1063. 

Conversations  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  at  Elba,  ii.  498— at  Fontain- 
bleau,  685. 

Copenhagen,  the  capital  of  Denmark,  described,  ii.  35 — remarks  of  Sir 
John  Carr  and  Mr.  Wraxall  on,  36 — curiosities  preserved  at,  37 — 
bombardment  of,  48. 

Copper  mines  of  Roraas,  in  Norway,  ii.  14. 

 ,  singular  method  of  obtaining,  ii.  1046. 

Copts,  the  native  inhabitants  of  Egy  pt,  379. 

Coral,  various  kinds  of,  487. 

Corday,  Charlotte,  executed,  for  the  murder  of  Marat,  ii.  604. 

Cordova,  a  city  of  Spain,  described,  ii.  243. 

Corfu,  the  aucieut  Corcyra,  described,  ii.  219. 

Cork,  the  city  of,  described,  ii.  1056. 

Corn-bill,  riots  connected  with  the  passing  of  the,  ii.  980. 

Coronation  dinner  of  Edward  I.  king  of  England,  ii.  875. 

 oath  taken  by  the  king  of  England,  ii.  826. 

 of  the  ancient  kiugs  of  Scotland,  ii.  1017. 

Coroners,  duties  of,  ii.  831. 

Corporation  charters  established  in  all  parts  of  England,  ii.  873. 
Corpse  candle  of  Wales,  ii.  1002. 

Corsica,  the  island  of,  described,  ii.  501— sketch  of  the  history  of,  ib. 
502. 

Corsin,  General,  the  governor  of  Antibes,  loyal  conduct  of,  ii.  695. 
Corttz,  Fernando,  undertakes  and  achieves  the  conquicst  of  Mexico,  524, 
526. 

Corto,  a  city  of  Corsica,  ii.  501. 
Cos,  the  island  of,  described,  208. 

Cossacks,  Asiatic,  description  and  manners  of  the,  160— courtship  and 
nuptials,  ib.— employments,  161— description  of  the  Don  Cossack, 
who  visited  London  in  1813,  ib.— anecdotes  of  Count  Platoff",  the 
hetman  of  the  Cossacks,  162. 

  harass  the  French  troops  in  their  retreat  from  Moscow,  ii.  659. 

Cotopaxi,  a  volcanic  mountain  in  South-America,  706. 

Cotton  shrub,  description  of  the,  35. 

Courts  baron  and  courts  lect,  described,  ii.  832. 

Covent-garden  theatre,  description  of,  ii.  762. 

Coventry,  the  town  of,  described,  ii.  806. 

>  ■  canal,  course  of  the,  ii.  818. 

Crabla,  a  volcanic  mountain  in  Iceland,  ii.  63— eruptions  of,  ib. 
Cracow,  the  ancient  capital  of  Poland,  ii.  404. 
Craney  Island,  unsuccessful  attempt  upon,  ii.  974. 


Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.,  extract  from  the,  ii.  467. 
Creoles,  or  natives  of  the  West-India  islands,  691. 
Cressy,  battle  of,  ii.  876. 
Cripple  wood-tree  described,  474. 
Crocodile,  description  of  the,  $54. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  usurpation  of,  ii.  88P— sketch  of  his  death  and  cha- 
licter,  890. 

Cross,  annually  trodden  under  foot  at  Japan,  168. 
Crown  bird  of  Guinea,  425. 

 Prince  of  Sweden  defeats  the  French  in  Germany,  ii.  669. 

Crummock  water,  description  of,  728. 

Crusades,  origin  of  the,  ii.  208. 

Crusoe,  Robinson,  origin  of  the  romance  of,  733. 

Cuba,  the  largest  of  the  West-India  islands,  696. 

Cubeer  Burr,  the  great  Banian  tree  of  India,  67. 

Cultivation  of  the  earth,  mode  of,  in  Congo,  432. 

Cumana,  the  most  ancient  town  in  the  Caraccas,  714. 

Cumberland,  the  Duke  of,  narrowly  escapes  assassination,  ii.  945. 

Curbinata,  a  fish  of  South-America,  713. 

Curds,  a  people  inhabiting  Asiatic  Turkey,  28. 

Custard  apple,  a  fruit  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  501. 

Custine,  General,  execution  of,  ii.  605. 

Custom-house,  description  of  the,  ii.  761. 

Customs,  absurd,  of  former  times,  in  England,  ii.  864. 

Cutting  in  pieces,  a  Chinese  punishment,  42. 

Cuzco,  the  capital  of  Peru,  722. 

Cycladcs,  a  circle  of  islands  round  Delos,  ii.  219. 

Cypher  of  Buonaparte's  correspondence  discovered,  but  unaccountably 

neglected,  ii.  695. 
Cyprus,  the  island  of,  described,  209. 

Dagger  in  the  arms  of  the  city  of  London,  origin  of  the,  ii.  741. 

Dahlak,  an  island  near  the  Straits  of  Babelmaudcl,  486. 

Dahomans,  persons  and  character  of  the,  415 — dress,  ib. — habitations 

and  furniture,  416— marriage  and  funeral  ceremonies,  ib. 
Daibud,  temple  of,  at  Miaco,  166. 
Dairi,  palace  of  the,  at  Miaco,  in  Japan,  166. 

Dalesme,  address  of  General,  to  the  Elbese,  on  the  arrival  of  Buona- 
parte, ii.  496. 
Damaquas,  a  tribe  of  Hottentots,  479. 

Damien,  Francis,  attempts  to  assassinate  Louis  XV,  ii.  587 — his  dreadful 
death, ib. 

Damietta,  the  city  of,  described,  374. 
Dancing  snakes  in  India,  65. 
 girls,  76. 

Dauda,  a  province  of  Angola,  439. 
Daneborg,  order  of,  described,  ii.  35. 

Danes,  description,  manner*,  and  customs  of  the,  ii.  41,  42. 
Danish  fleet  taken  possession  of,  by  Great  Britain,  ii.  942. 
Da n mora,  iron-mines  of,  visited  by  Mr.  Wraxall,  ii.  89. 
Danube,  the  river,  described,  ii.  180. 

Dantzic,  the  capital  of  Polish  Prussia,  ii.  418 — the  memorable  siege  of, 

ii.  633,  634. 

Dar  Fur,  a  kingdom  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  470. 

Dauphin  of  France,  death  of  the,  ii.  615. 

David  I.  king  of  Scotlaud,  some  account  of,  ii.  1030. 

 II.  reign  of,  ii.  1032. 

Dean,  the  forest  of,  described,  ii.  730. 
Dearn  and  Dove  canal,  course  of  the,  ii.  818. 
Death,  singular,  of  Charles  V.  king  of  France,  ii.  569. 
Death's  head,  order  of  the,  ii.  387. 

Decree  of  Buonaparte  for  annexing  Holland  to  the  empire  of  France, 

ii.  374— severe,  against  all  foreigners  in  France,  ir.  607. 
Delft,  a  city  of  Holland,  described,  ii.  343. 
Delhi,  a  city  of  Hindoostan,  70. 

Demetrius  Ivanowitz  assumes  the  title  of  great  duke  of  Moscow,  ii.  16?. 
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Denbigh,  the  capital  of  a  county  in  Wales,  described,  ii.  996. 
Deudera,  remains  of  the  ancient  city  of,  3b*3. 
Dendermonde,  description  of,  ii.  353. 

Denmark,  situation,  boundaries,  and  divisions  of,  ii.  29 — climate  and 
face  of  the  country,  ib. — rivers  and  lakes,  30 — minerals,  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  manufactures,  ib. — literature  and  language,  31 — uni- 
versities and  education,  ib. — religion,  constitution,  government,  and 
laws,  32— revenues,  34 — army  and  navy,  ib. — orders  of  knighthood, 
35— cities,  towns,  &c.  ib. — inhabitants,  customs,  and  manners,  41 — 
history,  42. 

Depredations  of  the  Spa-fields  mob,  ii.  988,  989. 
Deputies,  Spanish,  sent  to  England,  ii.  281. 

 ,  trial  and  execution  of  the  French,  ii.  606. 

Derbend,  a  city  of  Persia,  111. 

Derby,  the  capital  of  Derbyshire,  described,  ii.  815. 

Dei-mot  Mac  Murrough,  king  of  Leiiister,  some  account  of,  ii.  1064. 

Derwent  Water,  description  of,  ii.  728. 

Despard,  Colonel,  trial  and  execution  of,  ii.  937. 

Despatch,  interesting,  from  Lord  Exmouth,  ii.  989. 

Detroit,  a  town  of  Canada,  553. 

 ,  fort,  capitulation  of,  to  the  British,  ii.  967. 

Devil's  bird,  description  of  the,  703. 

 Hole,  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  description  of  the,  ii.  738. 

 Punch-bowl,  a  lake  in  Ireland,  ii.  1045. 

Devizes,  the  town  of,  described,  ii.  791. 

Devotion,  modern,  of  the  Parisians,  ii.  539. 

Dewar,  remarks  of  Mr.,  on  the  Irish  language,  ii.  1052. 

De  Witts,  massacre  of  the,  ii.  368. 

Diamond-works  in  Brazil,  described,  741. 

Diarbcck,  the  city  of,  described,  19. 

Digue,  reception  of  Buonaparte  at,  it.  696. 

Dillon,  Theobald,  murder  of,  ii.  594. 

Dim  on,  the  Greater,  one  of  the  Ferroe  Islands,  ii.  85. 

——,  the  Lesser,  86. 

Discontent,  causes  of,  in  France,  after  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII, 

ii.  690-692. 

Discovery  of  the  body  of  Charles  I.  at  Windsor  Castle,  ii.  796. 
Disinterment  of  the  remains  of  Louis  XVI.  and  his  unfortunate  Queen, 
ii.  693. 

Dismal  swamp  of  America,  described,  5C8— an  accidental  fire  in  the, 
569. 

Distribution  of  the  British  naval  force  in  the  year  1809,  ii.  858. 
Diversions  in  and  near  London,  iu  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  ii. 
741. 

Divorce,  laws  of,  in  England,  ii.  833. 

Dixan,  a  frontier  town  in  Abyssinia,  448. 

Djee-ball,  a  distemper  of  the  New  Hollanders,  221. 

Dnieper,  a  river  of  Russia,  ii.  136. 

Dofrefcld,  a  mountain  of  Norway,  ii.  6. 

Dog,  of  New  Holland,  213. 

Dogs,  Egyptian,  353. 

— — ,  wild,  of  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  477. 
— — ,  employment  of,  in  Holland,  ii.  338. 

— ,  numerous  varieties  of,  in  England,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, ii.  735. 

Dolcooth,  a  copper-mine  of  Cornwall,  described,  ii.  731. 
Dolgelly,  the  capital  of  Merionethshire,  described,  ii.  997. 
Dolphin,  description  of  the,  65. 

Dominica,  an  island  of  the  West-Indies,  described,  689. 
Don,  or  Tanais,  a  river  of  Russia,  ii.  136. 
Donald  I.  introduces  Christianity  into  Scotland,  ii.  1029. 
Donald-mill-hole,  in  Lancashire,  described,  ii.  739. 
Dorchester,  the  capital  of  Dorsetshire,  ii.  788. 
Douglas,  a  town  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  ii.  1007. 
Douro,  a  river  of  Spain,  described,  ii.  224. 
Dover,  the  principal  of  the  Cinque-ports,  ii.  780. 
166.      vol.  ii. 


Dram,  a  town  in  Norway,  ii.  £6. 

Dresden,  the  capital  of  Saxony,  described,  ii.  384. 

 ,  battle  of,  ii.  667. 

Drojeka,  description  of  the  Russian,  ii.  164. 

Drontheim,  a  city  of  Norway,  ii.  22. 

Dropping  Cave,  of  Slains,  in  Aberdeenshire,  ii.  1016. 

Drury  Lane  Theatre,  description  of,  ii.  761. 

Druzes,  a  remarkable  tribe  in  Syria,  28. 

Dublin,  the  metropolis  of  Ireland,  described,  ii.  1055. 

Duchy  of  Lancaster,  court  of  the,  described,  ii.  831 . 

Duck-hunting,  Chinese  method  of,  34. 

Duke  of  Bridgewater's  Canal,  course  of  the,  ii.  818. 

Dumez,  the  sycamore  of  the  ancients,  described,  352. 

Dumfries,  a  royal  borough  of  Scotland,  described,  ii.  1026. 

Dumourier,  General,  over-runs  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  ii.  596 — Is 

suspected  of  incivism,  602 — seizes  the  commissioners  who  were  sent 

to  apprehend  him,  603* 
Dunbar,  a  royal  borough  of  Scotland,  ii.  1025. 
Duncan,  Admiral,  defeats  the  Dutch  fleet  in  theTexel,  ii.  923. 
Dundee,  a  royal  borough  of  Scotland,  described,  ii.  1024. 
Dunluce,  the  ancient  castle  of,  on  the  coast  of  Antrim,  ii.  1047. 
Durga,  Madam,  a  Hindoo  deity,  62 — annual  festival  in  honour  of,  ib. 
Durham,  the  city  of,  described,  ii.  802. 

Dutch,  character  and  disposition  of  the,  ii.  347 — diversions  and  mode  ol" 
travelling,  348— description  of  one  of  their  trek-schuits,  ib. 

 reformed  churches  in  the  United  States  of  America,  584. 

 fleet,  surrender  of  a,  to  Admiral  Mitchell,  ii.  924. 

Eagles  taken  at  Waterloo,  deposited  in  the  chapel  of  Whitehall,  ii.  983. 

Ear  of  Dionysius,  at  Syracuse,  described,  ii.  486. 

Earthquake  at  Messina,  in  Sicily,  ii.  481. 

Earthquakes  frequent  in  Iceland,  ii.  60. 

Easter,  ceremonies  observed  at,  in  Moscow,  ii.  154. 

East-India  Company,  history  and  description  of  the,  u.  841. 

 House,  description  of  the,  ii.  760. 

Ebensberg,  battle  of,  ii.  640. 

Ebro,  a  river  of  Spain,  described,  ii.  224. 

Ecclesiastical  courts  of  England,  ii.  824. 

Eclipse,  a  solar,  considered  ominous  by  the  Chinese,  46. 

Eckmuhl,  battle  of,  ii.  641. 

Edgar,  King  of  England,  sketch  of  his  reign,  ii.  870. 

Edifices,  ancient,  in  Asiatic  Russia,  144. 

Edinburgh,  the  metropolis  of  Scotland,  described,  ii.  1021. 

Education,  mode  of,  in  China,  51 — among  the  Arabs,  126 — American, 

remarks  on,  609 — modern,  in  Paris,  ii.  538 
Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  exploits  of,  in  France,  ii.  565,  566,  567 — 

death  of,  876. 

Edward  I.,  King  of  England,  sketch  of  his  reign,  ii.  875. 
— —  II.,  reign  of,  ib. 

  III.,  ii.  876. 

 IV.,  ii.  880. 

 VI.,  ii.  882. 

Egalite,  Philip,  (the  Duke  of  Orleans,)  execution  of,  ii.  607. 
Egbert  unites  the  Saxon  heptarchy  in  his  own  person,  ii.  869. 
Egestum,  remains  of  t'.e  ancient,  ii.  487. 

Egypt,  situation,  extent,  and  divisions  of,  345— climate,  soil,  &c,  ib.— 
inundation  of  the  Nile,  cataracts,  lakes,  &c,  347 — minerals  and  vege- 
tables, 351 — animals,  353 — antiquities,  356— cities  and  towns,  367 — 
inventions,  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  375 — revenues  and  mi- 
litary force,  377— constitution  and  government,  ib. — religion  and  lan- 
guage, 378 — customs  and  manners,  ib. — history,  385. 

 ,  unprincipled  invasion  of,  by  Buonaparte,  ii.  618. 

Egyptians,  mode  of  life  of  the,  380 — diversions,  381 — reserve  in  speaking 
of  their  women,  ib. — pursuits  of  the  ladies,  ib.— marriages,  383— 
education  of  children,  ib.— diseases,  384— funeral  ceremonies,  385. 

Eichfors,  a  village  in  Norway,  ii.  25. 
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Elba,  description  of  the  island  of,  ii.  405 — arrival  of  Buonaparte  at,  496 
— sketch  of  his  mode  of  life,  497-499 — his  departure  for  France,  500. 
Elbe,  a  river  of  Germany,  ii.  381. 

Eldcn  Hole,  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  described,  ii.  737. 

Elephant,  used  in  India  for  hunting  the  tiger,  64 — order  of  the,  de- 
scribed, ii.  35. 

Elephauta,  antiquities  in  the  cave  of,  in  India,  65. 

Ellesmerc  Canal,  course  of  the,  ii.  S 19. 

Elizabeth,  empress  of  Russia,  reign  of,  ii.  173. 

 ,  queen  of  England,  sketch  of  the  reign  of,  ii.  883. 

Elk,  of  the  Cape,  described,  47'>— of  Canada,  550. 

Elsincur,  a  fortress  of  Denmark,  and  the  scene  of  Queen  Matilda's  cap- 
tivity,  ii.  39. 

Ely,  the  city  of,  described,  ii.  766. 

Embalming,  ancient  method  of,  in  Egypt,  359. 

Embarrassment,  peculiar,  of  the  Russian  government,  ii.  650. 

Emigration  to  America,  anecdotes  of,  607. 

 of  the  court  of  Portugal  to  the  Brazils,  ii.  312. 

Emmett,  Robert,  one  of  the  Irish  rebels,  some  account  of,  ii.  1072. 

Engagement  between  the  Little  Belt  and  the  United  States  frigate,  ii.  949 
— a  naval,  on  the  Serpentine  river,  ii.  963. 

Enghien,  murder  of  the  Duke  d',  ii.  622. 

England,  situation,  extent,  and  boundaries  of,  ii.  719 — divisions,  720- 
722  —  climate,  seasons,  face  of  the  country,  soil,  &c,  724  —  rivers 
and  lakes,  727 — mountains  and  forests,  729— metals  and  minerals, 
730 — vegetable  productions,  734 — animals,  735 — antiquities  and  cu- 
riosities, 736 — cities,  towns,  edifices,  &c,  739-817 — canals,  818 — 
language  and  literature,  821 — religion,  823 — government,  &C,  826— 
commerce  and  manufactures,  835— public  companies,  838 — finances, 
national  debt,  and  sinking-fund,  844 — rojal  titles,  arms,  and  orders  of 
knighthood,  84* — naval  and  military  force,  852 — inhabitants,  cus- 
toms, and  manners,  860 — history,  867. 

English,  manners  and  customs  of  the,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and 
Henry  VIII.,  ii.  860. 
■        Isles,  description  of  the,  ii.  1004. 

Enquiry,  parliamentary,  into  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  York,  ii.  944. 

Ensete,  a  plant  of  Abyssinia,  446. 

Entertainment,  a  singular,  given  to  the  public  by  a  Russian,  ii.  163. 
Equality,  American,  illustrations  of,  608. 

Equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  at  Petersburgh,  ii.  148 — of  Fre- 
deric I.  at  Berlin,  ii.  415. 
Equipages  in  .Moscow,  description  of,  ii.  155. 
Erectheus,  remains  of  the  temple  of,  at  Athens,  ii.  185. 
Eric,  the  stammerer,  king  of  Sweden,  ii.  110. 
Erie,  lake,  successes  of  the  Americans  on,  ii.  976. 

Eruptions,  volcauic,  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  ii.  437-439— of  Mount  Etna, 
441. 

Erzerum,  the  capital  of  Turcomania,  20. 
Escurial,  palace  of  the,  described,  ii.  236-238. 

Esquimaux  Indians,  massacre  of,  by  the  natives  of  New  Britain,  539. 

Esquire,  origin  of  the  term,  ii.  852. 

Ethelrtd,  king  of  England,  sketch  of  his  reign,  ii.  870. 

Ethiopia,  Upper,  441. 

Etna,  Mount,  description  of,  ii.  439. 

Eton,  a  village  in  Buckinghamshire,  described,  ii.  809. 

Europe,  situation,  extent,  and  climate  of,  ii.  1 — seas,  ib.— rivers,  forests, 
mountains,  population,  and  productions,  3 — inhabitants,  governments, 
and  religion,  4— continental  divisions,  ib. — European  Islands,  5. 

Evacutiou  of  Egypt  by  the  French,  ii.  935. 

Events,  principal,  of  the  war  between  America  and  Great  Britain,  ii.  967. 

Evora,  a  city  of  Portugal,  ii.  300. 

Excess. 's,  dreadful,  of  the  10th  of  August,  ii.  594. 

Exchequer,  the  court  of,  described,  ii.  831. 

 ,  the  Scottish  court  of,  ii.  1019. 

Execution,  mode  of,  in  Portugal,  ii.  304 — in  Denmark,  ii.  34— in  Swe- 
den, 93. 


Exeter,  the  city  of,  described,  ii.  767. 

Exhibitions,  at  the  national  jubilee,  in  Hyde  Park,  ii.  963 — in  the  Green 
l'ark,  ib. — in  St.  James's  Park,  9li5. 

Exraouth,  Lord,  expedition  of,  against  Algiers,  ii.  985— litter  of,  to  the 
Dcy  of  Algiers  987. 

Expedition,  to  Fauaina,  by  the  buccaneer  Captain  Morgan,  708 — an  un- 
fortunate, Ugainst  the  coast  of  France,  ii.  615— to  Holland,  failure  of 
the,  ii.  924,  925  —  against  Copenhagen,  933 — British,  against  the 
French  in  Egypt,  ii.  934 — unsuccessful,  of  General  Hoche,  against 
Ireland,  ii.  1067. 

Experiments,  curious,  on  the  springs  of  Saratoga,  in  the  United  States, 

574. 

Expulsion  of  the  Moors  and  Jews  from  Spain,  ii.  268— of  Horne  Tooke 

from  the  House  of  Commons,  ii.  933. 
Extension  of  the  order  of  the  Bath,  by  the  Prince  Regent,  ii.  849. 
Extract  from  Buonaparte's  account  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  ii.  717. 

from  a  report  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  re 


lative  to  the  economy  of  the  Fleet  prison,  ii.  774. 
 of  a  letter  from  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  to  the  Duke  of 

Portland,  ii.  1067. 
Eyder,  the  principal  river  of  Denmark,  ii.  30. 
Eylau,  the  fatal  battle  of,  ii.  633. 

Factory,  a  British,  established  at  Nootka  Sound,  ii.  916. 

Fair  Island,  one  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  described,  ii.  1042 

Falkland  Islands,  description  of  the,  767. 

Falmouth,  description  of,  ii.  787. 

PaJsona,  an  islet  near  Malta,  ii.  506. 

Famine,  a  dreadful,  at  Paris,  ii.  592. 

Faquin,  a  sort  of  mendicant  friars  in  China,  75. 

Faraons,  or  gipsies,  of  Hungary,  description,  manners,  and  employ- 
ments of  the,  ii.  406. 

Farming,  American,  an  accurate  picture  of,  562-568. 

Feast,  imperial,  given  to  the  ancients  of  China,  55. 

  of  the  dead,  a  ceremony  observed  by  the  Indians  of  North- Ame- 
rica, 546. 

Felicuda,  one  of  the  Lipari  Islands,  ii.  490. 
1  Mix  .Meritis,  the  public  institute  of  Amsterdam,  ii.  312. 
Female  Penitentiary,  at  Pentonville,  described,  ii.  767. 
Ferdinand  VI.,  king  of  Spain,  some  account  of,  ii.  270. 

Vll.,  fust  acts  of,  ii.  273 — is  enticed  to  Bayonnc,  275— com- 


pelled to  resign  the  crown,  and  sent  into  the  interior  of  France,  278 
— concludes  a  treaty  a  ith  Buonaparte,  and  returns  to  Spain,  291 — his 
absurd  and  ungrateful  conduct  on  his  return,  292. 

Feroe  Islands,  an  interesting  description  of  the,  ii.  79. 

Festival,  Mr.  Bruce's  description  of  an  Abyssinian,  454. 

 of  fools,  account  of  the,  ii.  866. 

Fete  Dieu,  procession  of  the,  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  ii.  471. 

Fetish  snake  of  Guinea,  418. 

Fez,  the  city  of,  described,  393. 

Fezzan,  a  kingdom  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  465. 

Figures,  ancient  colossal,  in  Egypt,  362. 

Finances  of  Great  Britain,  ii.  844. 

Fingal,  cave  of,  in  the  Isle  of  Stafta,  ii.  1087. 

Fire,  everlasting,  of  Persia,  105. 

  of  London,  account  of  the,  ii.  743. 

Fire-works,  grand  exhibition  of,  in  the  Green  Park,  ii.  965. 

Fitzgerald,  Lord  Edward,  seizure  and  death  of,  ii.  1069. 

Flagellants,  Spanish,  ii.  248. 

Flamingo,  description  of  the,  503. 

Flax  plant  of  New  Zealand,  264. 

Fleet  Prison,  description  of  the,  ii.  774. 

Flemings,  national  character  and  manners  of  the,  ii.  354. 

Flensbury,  an  opulent  town  of  Denmark,  ii.  41. 

Fleur,  for  what  famous,  ii.  353. 

Floating  Islands  near  Tivoli,  ii.  445 
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Florence,  a  city  of  Italy,  described,  ii.  462. 
Flotilla,  destruction  of  an  American,  ii.  978. 
Flushing,  description  of,  ii.  345. 
Foe,  the  founder  of  a  Chinese  sect,  43. 

  an  idol  so  called,  ib. 

Fontainbleau,  the  palace  of,  described,  ii.  524. 

Formosa,  situation,  extent,  and  climate  of  the  island  of,  204 — vegeta- 
bles and  animals,  ib.— chief  city,  government,  population,  and  lan- 
guage, ib.— manners  and  customs,  205 — history,  206. 

Formosans,  persons  and  dress  of  the,  205 — houses,  food,  and  weapons, 
ib. — marriage  and  funeral  ceremonies,  ib. 

Forster,  Sir  Stephen,  anecdote  of,  ii.  776. 

Fort  George,  on  the  Niagara,  captured  by  the  Americans,  ii.  973. 

Fortress  of  Petersburgh  described,  ii.  149. 

Fortune-tellers,  American,  589. 

Foundling  Hospital,  description  of  the,  ii.  766. 

Fountain,  a  singular,  atPlinania,  ii.  324 — at  Teroul,  in  France,  ii.  516. 
Fountain-tree,  of  the  Canary  Islands,  described,  506. 
Fowlers  of  St.  Kilda,  account  of  the,  ii.  1038. 

Fox  Islands,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  situation  and  discovery 
of  the,  646 — passage  to  Oonalashka,  one  of  the  islands,  650 — inter- 
course with  the  natives  and  Russian  traders,  651 — object  of  the  Rus- 
sian settlement,  652 — inhabitants,  customs,  &c,  ib. 

Fox,  Right  Hon.  C.  J.,  death  of  the,  ii.  941. 

France,  situation,  extent,  and  boundaries  of,  ii.  507 — divisions,  ib. — cli- 
mate, soil,  and  agriculture,  509 — mountains  and  forests,  510 — rivers, 
canals,  and  lakes,  ib. — mineral  waters,  springs,  &c.,  511 — metals,  mi- 
nerals, vegetables,  and  animals,  ib. — antiquities  and  curiosities,  514 — 
cities,  towns,  &c,  516 — language,  learning,  and  learned  men,  529 — 
manufactures  and  commerce,  530— constitution,  &c,  533 — army  and 
navy,  534 — religion,  manners,  and  customs,  535 — history,  544. 

 ,  observations  on  the  present  state  of,  ii.  719. 

Francis  I.,  king  of  France,  sketch  of  the  reign  of,  ii.  583. 

Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  a  city  of  Germany,  ii.  385. 

Frederick  I.,  of  Prussia,  some  account  of,  ii.  420. 

  II.,  reign  ot,  ii.  421. 

■  William,  reign  of,  ii.  421. 

Fredericsburg,  the  palace  of,  in  Denmark,  described,  ii.  40. 

Fredericshal,  a  city  of  Norway,  ii.  25. 

Fredcricstadt,  a  frontier  town  of  Norway,  ii.  25. 

Frederic  Town,  the  capital  of  New  Brunswick,  in  Nov  a  Scotia,  556. 

French,  national  vanity  and  gallantry  of  the,  ii.  535 — diversions,  em- 
ployments, and  lotteries,  536 — carnival,  537 — curious  advertisements, 
ib. — picture  of  the  Parisian  beaux  and  belles,  ib — gaming-houses,  ib. 
— lire-works,  public  balls,  modern  education,  538 — anecdote  of  a 
French  lover  and  his  betrothed  lady,  539 — French  artists,  540 — mode 
of  travelling,  vestibule  de  voyageurs,  charge  of  lodgings  and  board, 
541 — tapestry  of  Queen  Matilda,  ib. — anecdote  of  the  return  of  a  vil- 
lage rector,  542 — celebration  of  Buonapaivte's  birth-day,  at  Paris,  ib. 

French  and  Dutch  dominions  in  South-America,  753. 

  Guiana  described,  753. 

  troops  artfully  introduced  into  Spain  by  Buonaparte,  ii.  273. 

Friedland,  the  fatal  battle  of,  ii.  635. 

Friendly  Isles,  situation  and  extent  of  the,  330 — soil,  climate,  and  produc- 
tions, ib. — persons,  complexion,  and  features  of  the  natives  of  the,  331 
—singular  characteristic,  ib. — language,  ib.— disposition,  dress,  and 
habitations,  332 — food,  canoes,  and  weapons,  333— employments  and 
diversions,  334 — mode  of  salutation  and  form  of  government,  337 
religion,  339 — marriage  and  funeral  ceremonies,  340 — places  of  se- 
pulture, 341. 

Frogs  reared  for  food,  in  some  of  the  French  provinces,  ii.  513. 

Funchal,  the  capital  of  Madeira,  described,  513. 

Fuera,  or  Masa  Fuero,  an  island  of  South-America,  733. 

Fugloe,  one  of  the  Feroe  Islands,  ii.  79. 

Funeral  of  a  king  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  340. 

— —  ceremonies,  singular,  of  the  Neapolitans,  ii.  461. 


Galdus,  king  of  the  Caledonians,  some  account  of,  ii.  1029. 
Galleries,  subterraneous,  near  the  harbour  of  Milo,  ii.  183. 
Gallery  of  natural  history,  at  Paris,  described  by  Kotzebue,  ii.  522. 
Gait,  remarks  of  Mr.,  on  the  present  appearance  of  Constantinople,  ii. 
192. 

Galway,  the  town  of,  described,  ii.  1058. 
Gaming-houses  in  Paris,  fashionable,  ii.  537. 

Ganges,  the  principal  river  of  Hiudoostan,  61— superstition  of  the  Hin- 
doos respecting  it,  02. 
Gardens  of  the  palace  of  Versailles  described,  ii.  523. 
Garonne,  a  riv  er  of  France,  course  of  the,  ii.  511. 
Gai  ter,  military  order  of  the,  ii.  849. 
Gauts,  mountains  of  Hindoostan,  so  called,  64. 
Gavel  kind,  custom  of,  ii.  833. 
Geometry  first  discovered  in  Egypt,  375. 
General  Penitentiary,  Milbank,  described,  ii.  770. 

  trading  company  of  Denmark,  ii.  31. 

Generosity,  Prussian  order  of,  ii.  419. 
Geneva,  the  lake  of,  described,  ii.  323 

Genoa,  a  city  of  Italy,  described,  ii.  466 — siege  and  blockade  of,  ii.  927 

capitulatiou  of,  928. 
George  I.,  king  of  England,  sketch  of  the  reign  of,  ii.  897 

  II.,  reign  of,  898. 

  III.,  accession  and  reign  of,  901. 

German  Sea,  description  of  the,  ii.  2. 

Germans,  persons,  complexion,  and  dress  of  the,  ii.  390— characteris- 
tics and  diversions,  ib. — laughable  anecdote  of  a  German  lady,  391  

mode  of  travelling,  ib. 

Germany,  situation,  extent,  and  boundaries  of,  ii.  375 — divisions,  ib.  

soil,  climate,  and  face  of  the  country,  380 — rivers,  lakes,  and  moun- 
tains, 381 — forests,  metals,  and  minerals,  382 — vegetables  and  ani- 
mals, ib. — mineral  waters  and  baths,  ib. — natural  and  artificial  curi- 
osities, 383 — commerce  and  manufactures,  ib. — cities,  towns,  &c.  384 
— laws  and  punishments,  387 — orders  of  knighthood,  ib. — religion, 
language,  and  learning,  388 — inhabitants,  customs,  and  manners,  390 
— history,  392. 

 ,  the  emperor  of,  concludes  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  French 

republic,  ii.  616 — abdicates  the  crown  of  Germany,  624. 
Gethsemane,  ancient  olives  in  the  garden  of,  15. 
Geysers,  or  spouting  springs  of  Iceland,  described,  ii.  65-70. 
Ghent,  the  city  of,  described,  ii.  35 1 . 

 ,  peace  concluded  at,  between  Great  Britain  and  America,  ii.  9/y — 

outline  of  the  treaty,  980. 
Giants' Causeway,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  description  of  the,  ii.  1049— 

1051. 

  Choir,  a  curious  collection  of  stones  on  the  plains  of  Kildare, 

ii.  1048. 

Gibraltar,  the  fortress  of,  described,  ii.  246 — the  memorable  siege  of, 
ii.  270. 

Gigantic  inhabitants  of  Patagonia,  760. 
Gilolo,  one  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  191. 
Giltspur-street  Compter,  description  of,  ii.  776. 
Girgcnti,  the  ancient  Agrigentum,  described,  ii.  487. 
Glaciers  of  Switzerland,  description  of  the,  320. 
Glasgow,  the  city  of,  described,  ii.  1023. 
Glass-windows  introduced  into  England,  ii.  873. 
Glatz,  a  city  of  Prussia,  ii.  417. 
Glommen,  or  Glamer,  a  river  of  Norway,  ii.  8. 
Gloucester,  the  city  of,  described,  ii.  804. 

 and  Berkeley  Canal,  course  of  the,  ii.  819. 


Gluckstadt,  a  fortified  town  of  Holstein,  ii.  40. 
Goats  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  476. 
Gobelins,  at  Paris,  description  of  the,  ii.  523. 
Godaveri,  a  river  of  Hindoostan,  63. 

Godoy,  Don  Diego,  Prince  of  the  Peace,  imminent  peril  of,  ii.  273. 
Goitres,  frequent  in  Switzerland,  ii.  332. 
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Gold  coast,  situation,  boundaries,  and  climate  of  the,  423 — minerals, 
vegetables,  and  animals,  424 — religion  and  government,  425. 

 ,  method  of  obtaining,  in  Brazil,  by  washing,  741 — method  of  col- 
lecting in  Guinea,  424. 

 tre?,  Indian,  of  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  475. 

 and  silver  mines  of  Norway,  described,  ii.  13. 

Golden  fleece,  order  of  the,  ii.  261. 

.  lion,  order  of  the,  ii.  388. 

 spur,  order  of  the,  ii.  469. 

Gonaquas,  a  tribe  of  Hottentots,  480. 

Gondar,  the  metropolis  of  Abyssinia,  447. 

Gondolas  of  Venice,  described,  ii.  466. 

Goree,  one  of  the  African  Islands,  described,  504. 

Gortyna,  ruins  of,  ii.  187. 

Gottenburgh,  a  city  of  Sweden,  ii.  103 — fondness  of  the  inhabitants  for 
large  parties,  105— singular  appearance  of  the  adjacent  country,  106. 
Gouging,  a  barbarous  practice  in  the  United  States,  603. 
Goupe,  the  Norwegian  lynx,  description  of  the,  ii.  9. 
Governments,  into  which  the  Russian  empire  is  divided]  ii.  143. 
Goyaz,  a  province  of  Brazil,  738. 
Gozo,  an  island  near  Malta,  described,  ii.  500. 
Graaf  Reinet,  a  missionary  station  in  Africa,  484. 
Graham's  Dyke,  ii.  1014. 

Grain  Coast,  climate,  productions,  and  inhabitants  of  the,  428 — manu- 
factures, trade,  &c.  ib. 
Grande,  a  river  of  Brazil,  739. 
Grand  Junction  Canal,  course  of  the,  ii.  819. 
Grandsire,  the  little,  a  Russian  boat  so  called,  ii.  149. 
Grasse,  loyal  conduct  of  the  mayor  of,  ii.  695. 
Gratz,  the  capital  of  Stiria,  ii.  403. 

Greeks,  persons,  complexion,  aud  dress  of  the  modern,  ii.  206 — amuse- 
ments, ib. — serenades  and  marriage  ceremonies,  207 — funeral  ceremo- 
nies and  superstitions,  ib. 

Greenland,  situation  and  general  description  of,  662— climate,  vege- 
tables, and  animals,  663 — customs  and  manners,  666. 
-  Company,  the  Royal,  of  Denmark,  ii.  31. 

Greenwich  Hospital,  description  of,  ii.  776. 

Grenada,  an  ancient  city  of  Spain,  ii.  245. 

 ,  an  island  of  the  West-Indies,  described,  688. 

Grenadines.    See  Grenada. 

Grenoble,  shameful  defection  of  the  French  troops  at,  ii.  696. 
Grey,  Lady  Jane,  some  account  of,  ii.  882. 
Groningen,  a  city  of  Holland,  describtd,  ii.  345. 
Grotta  del  Cani,  description  of  the,  ii.  443. 

Grotto,  of  Antiparos,  ii.  181 — an  ancient,  at  Athens,  185— an  immense, 
in  Carniola,  401 — of  Pausilypo,  444— of  the  Cumsan  sybil,  ib. — 
sepulchral,  in  Egypt,  363. 

Guadalaviar,  a  river  of  Spain,  described,  ii.  224. 

Guadalaxara,  a  city  of  Spanish  America,  624. 

Guadaloupe,  an  island  of  the  West-Indies,  703. 

Guadalquivir,  a  river  of  Spain,  described,  ii.  224. 

Guadiana,  a  river  of  Spain,  described,  ii.224. 

Guam,  one  of  the  Ladrone  Islands,  293. 

Guana,  account  of  the,  408. 

 ,  of  South-America,  713. 

Gutlphs  and  Ghibcliues,  origin  of  the  factions  of  the,  ii.  393. 

Guenziga,  a  province  of  Zaara,  399. 

Guernsey,  the  isle  of,  described,  ii.  1008. 

Guerriere  frigate,  capture  of  the,  by  the  Americans,  ii.  968. 

Guiana,  French,  753. 

,  Dutch,  situation,  climate,  and  vegetable  productions  of,  753— 
animals,  ib. — principal  town,  754 — inhabitants,  customs,  and  man- 
ners, ib. 

Guildford,  the  county  town  of  Surrey,  described,  ii.  781. 
Guildhall,  description  of,  ii.  759. 

Guinea  Proper,  extent,  boundaries,  and  divisions  of,  412. 


Guinea  Lower,  extent,  boundaries,  and  divisions  of,  429 

 man,  description  of  a  white,  607. 

Gulf  of  Mexico,  described,  531— of  St.  Laurence,  ib. 
Gum  Senegal,  how  produced,  407. 

 tree,  the  red,  of  New  Holland,  211. 

Gunpowder  plot,  account  of  the,  ii.  884. 

Gustavus  Vasa,  effects  a  great  revolution  in  Sweden,  ii.  112-115. 

  HI.  king  of  Sweden,  assassinated  at  a  masquerade,  ii.  125 

 IV.  king  of  Sweden,  particulars  of  the  deposition  of,  ii.  127- 

129. 

Guy's  Hospital,  description  of,  ii.  765. 
G'iza,  a  mountain  of  Abyssinia,  446. 

Haarlem,  a  city  of  Holland,  described,  ii.  343. 
Habella  de  Carthagena,  a  fruit  of  South-America,  707. 
Hackree,  a  carriage  used  in  Hindoostau,  77. 
Haemus,  the  mountains  of,  described,  ii.  180 
Hague,  description  of  the,  ii.  344. 

Haivns,  a  singular  entertainment  in  the  Frieudly  Islauds,  335. 
Halberstadt,  a  city  of  Prussia,  ii.  417. 
Halifax,  a  town  of  Nova  Scotia,  556. 

,  in  Yorkshire,  description  of,  ii.  801. 
Hall  of  the  council  of  five  hundred,  at  Paris,  described  by  Kotzebue, 
ii.  520. 

Halle,  a  city  of  Prussia,  described,  ii.  417. 
Hamburg,  a  city  of  Germany,  described,  ii.  385. 
Hampton,  attack  upon  an  American  post  at,  ii.  974. 
Hand,  a  favourite  emblem  with  the  Mussulmen,  ii.  230. 
Hanovtr,  description  of  the  city  of,  ii.  385. 

 ,  liberation  of,  by  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  ii.  674. 

Harem,  royal,  of  Ispahan,  107. 

 ,  imperial,  of  Morocco,  visited  by  M.  Lempriere,  390. 

Hartms,  magnificence  of  the  Turkish,  ii.  191. 

Harold,  king  of  England,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  ii.  870. 

Hurowgate,  mineral-waters  of,  described,  ii.  734. 

Harvests,  remarks  on  the  Egyptian,  353. 

Hastings,  battle  of,  ii.  870. 

 ,  Warren,  Esq.,  impeachment  of,  ii.  915. 

Havannah,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  697. 

Hawkesbury,  a  river  of  New  Holland,  210. 

Hawswater,  description  of,  ii.  729. 

Hayti,  erection  of  the  negro  empire  of,  ii.  621. 

Head  of  a  Swedish  lady  preserved  at  Petersburgh,  ii.  150. 

Hebrides,  or  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  description  of  the,  ii.  1033. 

Heela,  a  volcanic  mountain  in  Iceland,  visited  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and 

Messrs.  Olafsen  and  Povelscn,  ii.  61 — eruptions  of,  63. 
Helbe  or  fenu-greek,  353. 

Heliopolis,  ruins  of  the  ancient  temple  of,  20. 

Hellespont,  for  what  famous,  ii.  180. 

Henry  I.  king  of  France,  sketch  of  his  reign,  ii.  558. 

 III.  of  France,  some  account  of,  ii.  585. 

 IV.,  sketch  of  his  reign,  ii.  586. 

 II.  of  Englaud,  surnamed  Plantagenet,  sketch  of  the  reign  of, 

ii.872. 

 III.  king  of  England,  sketch  of  his  reign,  ii.  874. 

 IV.,  accession  and  reign  of,  ii.  877. 

 V.,  successes  of,  in  France,  ii.  878. 

 VI.,  surnamed  of  Windsor,  sketch  of  his  reign,  ii.  879. 

 VII.,  sketch  of  the  reign  of,  ii.  880. 

 VIII.,  reign  of,  ii.  881. 

Hensequas,  a  tribe  of  Hottentots,  479. 
Heptarchy,  tabular  view  of  the  Saxon,  ii.  720. 
Herculaneum,  ruins  of  the  city  of,  ii.  447,  448. 
Hereford,  the  capital  of  Herefordshire,  ii.  805. 
Herland  copper-mine,  silver  found  in  the,  ii.  731. 
Hermitage,  a  curious,  in  Switzerland,  ii.  326. 
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Heroism,  trait  of,  in  a  native  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  296. 
Heron,  the  white-fronted,  of  New  Holland,  214. 
Herrings,  immense  quantities  of,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  ii.  2 
Hertford,  the  capital  of  Hertfordshire,  ii.  804. 
Hestoe,  one  of  the  Ferroe  Islands,  ii.  84. 
Hierarchy  of  the  church  of  England,  ii.  823. 

Highlanders,  description  and  manners  of  the,  ii.  1027 — anecdotes  of  their 

honourable  disposition  and  personal  courage,  1028. 
Hills,  stupendous,  in  Abyssinia,  445. 

Hindoos,  complexion  and  persons  of  the,  76 — food  and  mode  of  saluta- 
tion, ib. — dancing  girls,  ib. — mode  of  drinking,  77 — method  of  tra- 
velling, ib. — houses,  ib. — marriages,  ib. — immolation  of  widows  on 
the  funeral-piles  of  their  husbands,  78. 

Hindoostan,  boundaries  and  divisions  of,  61 — British  possessions  in,  ib. 
— climate,  seasons,  soil,  &c.  ib. — rivers,  ib. — lakes,  63 — mountains  and 
forests,  64— animals,  ib.  — minerals,  65— antiquities,  ib. — natural  cu- 
riosities, 67 — cities,  68 — laws,  government,  &c.  72 — military  force, 
ib. — literature,  population,  and  language,  ib. — manufactures  and 
commerce,  73— religion,  ib. — manners,  customs,  &c.  76 — history,  79. 

Hinzuan,  or  Joanna,  one  of  the  Comorro  Islands,  488. 

Hippodrome  at  Constantinople,  remains  of  the,  ii.  184. 

Hirta,  or  St.  Kilda,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  description  of,  ii.  1037. 

Hoambo,  or  yellow  river,  of  China,  33. 

Hoffer,  the  gallant  Tyrolese  chief,  some  account  of,  ii.  648. 

Hohcnlindcn,  battle  o  ,  ii.  931. 

Holcroft,  Mr.,  remarks  of,  on  the  celebration  of  Buonaparte's  birth-day, 

ii.  542-544. 
Hole  of  Montgomeri,  history  of  the,  ii.  526. 

Holland,  situation,  extent,  and  boundaries  of,  ii.  33f — divisions,  ib. — 
climate,  face  of  the  country,  rivers,  and  harbours,  337 — population, 
ib. — minerals,  vegetables,  and  animals,  338 — cities,  towns,  &c.  339 — 
antiquities  and  curiosities,  346 — commerce  and  manufactures,  ib. — 
religion,  laws,  language,  and  literature,  347— customs,  manners,  &c. 
ib. — history,  348. 

 erected  into  a  kingdom  by  Buonaparte,  ii.  623. 

Holy  Ghost,  order  of  the,  ii.  469. 

Holyhead,  description  of,  ii.  997. 

Holy  places  at  Jerusalem,  description  of  the,  13. 

Holywell,  the  town  of,  described,  ii.  996. 

Honslaerdyck,  the  palace  of,  described,  ii.  344. 

Hoorn,  a  town  of  Holland,  described,  ii.  345. 

Hoppor,  or  dung-bird,  of  Egypt,  536. 

Horned  cattle,  the  indigenous,  of  England,  described,  ii.  735. 
Horse-guards,  description  of  the,  ii.  754. 
Horses,  of  Nubia,  442. 

Hospitality  of  the  inhabitants  of  Petersburgh,  ii.  165. 
Hospitals,  account  of  the  Neapolitan,  ii.  456. 
Hotel  Dieu,  the  hospital  of,  at  Paris,  ii.  519. 

 of  the  Invalids,  at  Paris,  described  by  Kotzebue,  ii.  521. 

Hoti,  a  favourite  dish  in  the  Friendly  Islands,  333. 

Hottentots,  country  of  the,  described,  479 — different  tribes  of,  ib. — 
characteristic  features,  481 — disposition  and  decorations,  482 — ha- 
bitations and  pack-oxen,  483  —  mode  of  computing  time,  484  

musical  instruments  and  amusements,  ib. — government  and  admini- 
stration of  justice,  ib.— language,  marriages,  and  funerals,  *483  ac- 
count of  the  Moravian  missionaries,  ib. — extracts  from  the  report  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  484,  485. 

Hot-wells  at  Bristol,  description  of  the,  ii.  734— phenomenon  at  the,  ib. 

Hougoumont,  furious  attack  of  the  French  upon  the  chateau  of,  ii.  713. 

House  of  Correction,  in  Cold-bath-fields,  described,  ii.  770. 

Houssa,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom,  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  469. 

House  of  Lords,  description  of  the,  ii.  755. 

EJouteniquas'  Laud,  a  district  of  the  country  of  the  Hottentots,  479. 
Houzouanas,  a  tribe  of  Hottentots,  479. 
Huahiene,  one  of  the  Society  Islands,  313. 
Huddersfield  Canal,  course  of  the,  ii.  819. 
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Hudson's  Bay,  described,  531. 

Hull,  a  sea-port  of  Yorkshire,  described,  ii.  800. 

 ,  General,  his  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Canada,  ii.  967. 

Humber,  description  of  the,  ii.  727. 

Hungarians,  description  and  manners  of  the,  ii.  406. 

Hungary,  sketch  of  the  history  of,  ii.  410. 

Hunter,  Governor,  arrives  at  the  British  settlement  in  New  Holland, 
240 — orders  a  general  muster  of  the  colonists,  ib. — makes  an  excur- 
sion into  the  country,  and  discovers  a  fine  herd  of  cattle,  241 — visits 
the  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  Hawkesbury,  ib. — visits  Botany- 
Bay  and  Paramatta,  242 — makes  a  second  excursion  in  quest  of  the 
wild  cattle,  244 — returns  to  England,  247. 

Huntingdon,  the  town  of,  ii.  809. 

Huntly  Castle,  ruins  of,  ii.  1016. 

Hurling-matches  of  the  Irish,  ii.  1059. 

Ibex,  or  goat  of  the  rocks,  described,  ii.  325. 

Ibis,  the  Egyptian,  355. 

Ice-houses,  natural,  in  France,  ii.  516. 

Iceland,  situation,  extent,  and  climate  of,  ii.  59— face  of  the  country, 
mountains,  and  volcanoes,  60 — natural  curiosities,  64 — minerals  and 
mineral- waters,  70 — vegetables  and  animals,  71-^ommerce,  govern- 
ment, and  revenue,  72 — literature,  ib. — vestiges  of  antiquity,  73 — re- 
ligion, ib. — inhabitants,  customs,  and  manners,  74. 

 Company  of  Denmark,  ii.  30. 

Icelanders,  persons,  disposition,  and  dress  of  the,  ii.  74. — mode  of 
building,  food,  &c.  75— employments  and  regulation  of  labour,  7" — 
saddles  and  harness,  78 — games,  &c.  ib. 

I-colm-kill,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  description  of,  ii.  1036 — ancient  tra- 
dition relative  to,  ib. 

Idiots,  numerous,  in  Switzerland,  ii.  332. 

Ignorance,  prevailing,  of  the  English,  under  Alfred  the  Great,  ii.  869. 
Imitation  of  an  African  song,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Smith,  469. 
Illamha,  a  province  of  Angola,  439. 

Illuminations  in  the  gardens  of  the  palace  of  Peterhof,  described,  ii.  151. 
Impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  ii.  915. 
Imperial  guards  of  France  defeated  at  Waterloo,  ii.  716. 
Improvements  in  London  and  its  environs,  after  the  great  fire,  ii. 
743. 

Incision,  ceremony  of,  in  Abyssinia,  452. 

Independency  of  the  United  States  of  America  acknowledged  by  Great 

Britain,  ii.  914. 
India  beyond  the  Ganges,  description  of,  84. 

Indiamen,  a  fleet  of,  under  Captain  Dance,  attack  and  drive  off  a  French 
squadron  under  Admira4  Linois,  ii.  938. 

Indians  of  New  Britain,  persons,  complexion,  and  dress  of  the,  537 — 
habitations  and  employments,  ib. — allowance  of  polygamy,  ib. — treat- 
ment of  their  women,  538 — affection  for  their  children,  ib. — brutal 
cruelties  practised  on  their  neighbours,  539— dreadful  custom  of 
strangling  their  aged  parents,  540  — feats  of  their  jugglers,  ib.  541. 

 of  the  most  northern  parts  of  America,  character,  government, 

and  employments  of  the,  543— preparations  for  war,  mode  of  attack, 
and  proclamation  of  victory,  544 — tortures  inflicted  on  their  prisoners, 
545— affection  toward  their  friends,  ib. — feast  of  the  dead,  546 — no- 
tions of  immortality,  ib. 

 of  Canada,  complexion,  persons,  and  dress  of  the/»554 — habita- 
tions, disposition,  and  amusements,  555. 

 of  Florida,  description  and  customs  of  the,  629. 

  of  California,  persons  and  ornaments  of  the,  629 — negotiation 

of  marriage,  public  feasts,  &c.  631 — treatment  of  the  sick,  and  func- 
ral  ceremonies,  ib. 

  of  Port  des  Francais,  description  and  customs  of  the,  644. 

  of  Terra  Firma,  in  South-America,  description  and  customs  of 

the,  716-718. 

Indisposition,  alarming,  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  in  1788,  ii.  919;  m 
1810,  945, 
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Indus,  the  river,  described,  03. 
Internal  machine,  plot  of  the,  ii.  931. 

Infidelity,  connubial,  too  frequent  in  Petersburgh,  ii.  1C6. 

Inflammable  earth  in  Italy,  ii.  443. 
Ingh  borough  Hill,  described,  ii.  729. 
Inhumanity,  appropriate  punishment  of,  ii.  108. 
Injuries,  mode  of  retaliating,  in  New  Holland,  220. 
Inn.  picture  of  a  Russian,  ii.  104. 
Inns,  Chinese,  37. 

 ,  wretched,  in  Stockholm,  ii.  99. 

Inquisition,  sonic  account  of  the  Spanish,  ii.  249-254. 
Insect,  a  singular,  in  Angola,  438. 
Inscriptions  in  the  Alhamhra,  229-234. 
Insurrection,  a  formidable,  in  Paris,  ii.  614. 

 ,  in  Dublin,  account  of  the,  ii.  1073. 

Intelligence,  false,  received  at  Paris,  relative  to  Buonaparte,  ii.  G98. 
Interview,  the  last,  of  Louis  XVI.  with  his  family,  ii.  COO. 
Inundation  of  the  river  Hawkesbury,  243. 

Invasion,  of  Egypt,  by  Buonaparte,  386 — of  Holland,  by  the  French  re 
publicans,  ii.  « 13— of  Russia,  by  Buonaparte,  652 — of  France,  by  the 
allies,  675— -ditto  by  Lord  Wellington,  955 — of  Pembrokeshire,  by  a 
contemptible  French  force,  922. 

Iuverary,  the  capital  of  A rgyleshire,  described,  ii.  1025. 

Inverness,  a  royal  borough  of  Scotland,  described,  ii.  1024. 

Inverugie  Castle,  remains  of,  ii.  1015. 

Ipswich,  the  county-town  of  Suffolk,  described,  ii.  785. 

Ireland,  situation,  extent,  and  boundaries  of,  ii.  1043— divisions,  ib. — 
climate,  face  of  the  country,  soil,  and  mountains,  1014 — rivers,  bays, 
and  lakes,  1045— canals,  forests,  metals,  and  minerals,  104(i — vegeta- 
bles, animals,  antiquities,  and  curiosities,  1047 — religion  and  ecclesi- 
astical division,  1051— education,  literature,  and  language,  1052 — uni- 
versity, 1053 — constitution  and  government,  ib. — population,  reve- 
nues, and  order  of  knighthood,  1054 — manufactures  and  commerce, 
ib.— cities  and  principal  towns,  1055— inhabitants,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms, 1059 — history,  1060. 

Irish,  description  and  manners  of  the,  ii.  1059. 

Irkutsk,  a  city  of  Asiatic  Russia,  145. 

Iron,  a  curious  specimen  of,  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh, ii.  138. 
Iron-mines  of  Norway,  described,  ii.  15. 

Isabella,  Maria  Frances,  queen  of  Portugal,  some  account  of,  ii.  311. 

Isinglass,  how  prepared,  ii.  137. 

Isis,  ruins  of  the  temple  of,  at  Dendera,  364. 

Isla,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  description  of,  ii.  1034. 

Islands  belonging  to  Turkey  in  Europe,  ii.  218. 

 ,  floating,  account  of,  ii.  728. 

 ■  in  South-America,  belonging  to  the  Spaniards,  731. 

 belonging  to  the  Portuguese,  750. 

— —  in  the  southern  extremity  of  America,  767 
Isle  of  Alderney,  ii.  1010. 
■  i    of  Guernsey,  ii.  1008. 
 of  Jersey,  ii.  1009. 

—  of  Man,  situation,  climate,  and  soil  of  the,  ii.  1004 — mountains, 
&c.,  ib. — agriculture,  fishery,  minerals,  animals,  and  antiquities,  1005 
— towns,  fee.  ib. — religion,  language,  and  government,  1006 — inhabit- 
ants, maimers,  &.c,  1007 — history,  ib. 

 of  Sark,  description  of,  ii.  1009. 

 of  Wight,  description  of,  ii.  1008. 

Ispahan,  the  capital  of  Persia,  106. 

Isthmus  of  Darien  in  South-America,  705. 

Italians,  persons  and  deportment  of  the,  ii.  469— mode  of  reckoning 
their  time,  470. 

Italy,  situation,  extent,  boundaries,  and  divisions  of,  ii.  435— face  of  the 
country,  climate,  soil,  &c,  ib. — mountains,  436 — rivers,  lakes,  me- 
tals, and  minerals,  441 — vegetables  and  animals,  442 — curiosities  and 
antiquities,  443— cities,  towns,  &c.,  450— religion,  467— language, 
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universities,  arms,  and  orders  of  knighthood,  468—  inhabitant*,  cus 
loins,  and  manners,  469 — history,  472. 
Itinerant  trades,  common  in  France,  ii.  536. 

Ivory  Coast,  boundaries  and  extent  of  the,  426-^soil  and  productions, 
427 — customs  and  manners,  ib. 

Jackal,  description  of  the,  354. 

Jakassa-tree  of  Congo,  432. 

Jakuti  Tartars,  description  of  the,  155. 

Jamaica,  discovery  and  settlement  of,  671 — situation  and  extent,  672 — 
mountains,  riven,  and  lakes,  673 — vegetable  productions,  ib. — ani- 
mals, 674 — government  and  principal  towns,  ib.— commerce  and  po- 
pulation, 075 — inhabitants,  customs,  &c,  ib. 

James  I.,  king  of  Scotland,  reign  of,  ii.  1032. 

 II.,  accidental  death  of,  ib. 

 III.,  character  of,  ib. 

  IV.,  slain  in  the  battle  of  Fludden,  ib. 

 V.,  rcigu  of,  ib. 

  VI.,  reign  of,  ii.  1033. 

  I.,  king  of  England,  reign  of,  ii.  884. 

 II.,  outline  of  the  reign  of,  ii.  893. 

Jaue  <>f  Flanders,  military  exploits  of,  ii.  564. 

Janus,  remains  of  a  temple  of,  at  Autun,  ii.  515. 

Japan,  situation,  extent,  and  boundaries  of,  163— climate,  soil,  &C,  ib. 
vegetables,  animals;  and  minerals,  164 — rivers,  lakes,  mountains,  vol- 

i.  iims,  whirlpools,  fee.,  ib.— cities  and  towns,  165 — religion,  167— 
government  and  hnfB  168 — population,  army,  and  navy,  109 — reve- 
nues and  manufactures,  170— customs  and  manners,  ib. — history,  173. 

Japanese,  persons,  complexion,  and  character  of  the,  170 — dress,  houses, 
and  furniture,  171 — food  and  beverage,  172— mode  of  computing  the 
year,  ib  — entertainments  and  diversions,  ib. — annual  festivals,  173 — 
funeral-ceremonies,  ib. 

Jai  islaus,  deplorable  situation  of  Russia,  in  the  reign  of,  ii.  168. 

Jaura,  a  river  of  Brazil,  739. 

Java,  the  principal  of  the  Suuda  Islands,  194 — situation,  boundaries, 
and  productions,  ib  — cities,  <Scc.,  ib.— customs  and  manners,  195. 

 frigate,  capture  of  the,  by  the  Americans,  ii.  969. 

Javanese,  description  and  maimers  of  the,  196. 
Jeddo,  the  capital  of  the  Japanese  empire,  165. 
Jena,  battle  of,  ii.  625. 

Jerboa,  an  animal  of  Egypt,  described,  355. 
Jersey,  the  isle  of,  described,  ii.  1009. 

Jerusalem,  present  state  of,  11 — Dr.  Clarke's  visit  to,  ib. — remarks  of 

M.  Chateaubriand  on,  16. 
Jcrvis,  Sir  John,  defeats  a  Spanish  fleet  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  922. 
Jcsso,  a  large  island  of  Japan,  163. 
Jesuits,  expulsion  of  the,  from  France,  ii.  58S. 
Jesus  Christ,  order  of,  ii.  469. 

Jews,  oppression  of  the,  in  England,  by  Henry  III.,  ii.  875. 

 ,  resident  at  Jerusalem,  remarks  of  M.  Chateaubriand  on,  16. 

Joan  d'Arc,  history  and  exploits  of,  ii.  574— her  sentence  and  death, 
575,  576. 

Joanna,  the  capital  of  the  island  ofHinzuan,  490. 

John  Adams  frigate,  destroyed  by  the  Americans,  to  prevent  Iicr  capture, 

ii.  977. 

John,  king  of  France,  sketch  of  his  reign,  ii.  566 — taken  prisoner  to 
London,  567 — dies  in  the  palace  of  the  Savoy,  568. 

 ,  king  of  England,  sketch  of  his  reign,  ii.  874. 

 Baliol,  king  of  Scotland,  some  account  of,  ii.  1030. 

John  Basilowita  I.,  czar  of  Muscovy,  sketch  of  the  reign  of,  ii.  169. 
—  .  II.,  reign  of,  170. 

John  II.,  of  Portugal,  surnamed  the  Great,  sketch  of  his  reign,  ii.  305. 

  Ill  ,  of  Portugal,  ib. 

  IV.,  ii.  310. 

 V,  311. 

Jordan,  the  river,  described,  9. 
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Joseph,  king  of  Portugal,  reign  of,  ii.  311. 
Journey  of  M.  Von  Buch,  in  Lapland,  ii.  54-58. 

  of  Mr.  Wraxall  from  Helsinburg  to  Jonkioping,  in  Sweden,  ii. 

107,  108. 

Joy,  national,  at  the  recovery  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  ii.  916. 
Juan  Fernandez,  an  island  of  South-America,  731. 

Jubilee,  a  grand  national,  in  honour  of  the  peace  between  England  and 

France,  ii.  962. 
Judaism,  state  of,  in  Chiua,  44. 
Judge,  anecdote  of  an  American,  610. 
Jugglers,  of  New  Britain,  described,  540. 

Julian  Columns,  near  St.  Maurice,  in  Switzerland,  description  of  the, 
ii.  326. 

Junot,  General,  takes  pessession  of  Lisbon,  ii.  313. 

Juntas,  or  general  assemblies  of  the  provinces,  formed  by  the  Spanish 

patriots,  ii.  280. 
Jupiter,  remains  of  the  temple  of,  at  Egina,  ii.  1S8. 
.    Olympus,  remains  of  the  temple  of,  ii.  186. 

  Serapis,  temple  of,  at  Puzzoli,  ii.  449. 

Jura,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  description  of,  ii.  1035. 

Juries,  pronounced,  in  parliament,  judges  of  both  the  law  and  the  fact, 

ii.  918. 

Jurisprudence  of  England,  ii.  832. 
Justice-court  of  Scotland,  description  of  the,  ii.  1HP. 
Justices  of  the  peace,  duties  of,  ii.  831. 
Jutterboch,  battle  of,  ii.  669. 

Kalmuc  Tartars,  persons,  complexion,  and  disposition  of  the,  14C — 
dress,  dwellings,  &c,  147— occupations,  ib. — food  and  weapons,  148 
— marriage-ceremonies,  149 — diversions,  ib. — different  modes  of  dis- 
posing of  their  dead,  ib. 

Kalsoe,  one  of  the  Feroe  Islands,  ii.  80. 

Kainschadales,  (a  tribe  of  Siberian  Tartars,)  persons  and  complexion  of 
the,  156 — disposition,  dress,  and  habitations,  157 — marriage-ceremo- 
nies, ib. — entertainment  of  visitors,  158  horrid  custom  in  respect  of 
the  dead,  ib. — entertainments,  ib. — mode  of  travelling,  159 — treat- 
ment of  their  dogs,  ib. 

Kangaroo,  description  of  the,  211. 

  rat,  212. 

Kassina,  the  city  of,  described,  408. 

Kassan,  a  kingdom  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  467. 

Katzbach,  battle  of  the,  ii.  668. 

Kayaaga,  a  kingdom  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  467. 

Kazan,  the  capital  of  a  province  in  Russia,  ii.  1J>9. 

 ,  Tartars  of,  description  of  the,  146. 

Kennnoo,  the  capital  of  Kaarta,  4(57. 

Kendure  Tartars,  description  of  the,  150. 

Kennt'tt  and  Avon  Canal,  course  of  the,  ii.  819. 

Kensington  Palace,  description  of,  ii.  753. 

Kew  Palace  and  Gardens,  description  of,  ii.  782. 

Key,  emblematical  meaning  of,  among  the  Mussuliuen,  ii.  229. 

Khisekka,  a  medicinal  trie  of  Congo,  432. 

Kibitki,  description  of  the  Russian,  ii.  161. 

Kildrumy  Castle,  remains  of,  ii.  1015. 

Kiel,  the  capital  of  Holstein,  ii.  41. 

Killala  Bay,  a  party  of  French  land  in,  but  are  obliged  to  surrender  to 

General  Lake,  ii.  1070. 
Killarney,  the  lake  of,  described,  ii.  1045. 
Kilkenny,  the  city  of,  described,  ii.  1057. 
Kilwarden,  Lord,  inhuman  murder  of,  ii.  937,  1073. 
King  of  Christmas-day,  some  account  of  the,  ii.  86(5. 
 of  the  Cockneys,  ib. 

 of  the  Shepherds,  annually  elected  in  Switzerland,  ii.  331. 

 of  France,  the  title  of,  assumed  by  Edward  III.,  it.  876. 

King's  Bench,  the  court  of,  described,  ii.  830. 
 prison,  description  of  the,  ii.  774. 


Kingston,  a  town  in  Canada,  553. 

 ,  the  capital  of  Jamaica,  674. 

 ,  a  town  in  Surrey,  described,  ii.  781. 

Kington  Canal,  course  of  the,  ii.  820. 

Kirguses,  a  tribe  of  Tartars  in  Asiatic  Russia,  description  and  manners 

of  the,  140. 
Kirk  sessions  of  Scotland,  described,  ii.  1016. 
Kirkwall,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Pomona,  ii.  1039. 
Kistna,  a  river  of  Hindoostan,  63. 
Klaar  Water,  a  missionary  station  in  Africa,  485. 
Knights  Templars,  persecution  of  the,  in  France,  ii.  562. 
Knockers,  curious  account  of  a  fairy  tribe  called,  ii.  1001. 
Knout,  a  mode  of  punishment  in  Russia,  ii.  145. 
Knoxville,  the  capital  of  Tennassee,  600. 
Kola-fruit,  of  Congo,  description  of  the,  432. 
Kolter,  one  of  the  Feroe  Islands,  ii.  84. 
Kongsberg,  a  mine-town  in  Norway,  ii.  25. 
Konig-wiser,  or  honey-guide,  a  bird  of  the  Cape,  477. 
Koningsberg,  a  city  of  Prussia,  described,  ii.  415. 
Konoe,  one  of  the  Feroe  Islands,  ii.  80. 
Konsvinger,  a  frontier-town  of  Norway,  ii.  25. 
Kormartin-apple  of  Guinea,  described,  424. 

Kotzebue,  remarks  of,  on  the  accommodations  at  Lausanne,  ii.  330— on 

the  city  of  Naples,  ii.  459. 
Kremlin,  or  imperial  palace  of  Moscow,  ii.  152. 
Kurbaldt,  or  fisher,  a  bird  of  Guinea,  407. 

Kutusoff,  General,  invested  with  the  command  of  the  Russian  armict, 
ii.  651. 

Ky-am,  or  blue  river,  of  China,  33. 

Labedoyere,  Colonel,  shameful  defection  of,  ii.  696. 
Labyrinth  of  Egypt,  remains  of  the,  359. 
Ladoga,  a  lake  in  European  Russia,  ii.  136. 
Ladrone  Islands,  description  of  the,  293 
Lady  of  Mercy,  order  of  the,  ii.  261. 
Lahassa,  the  capital  of  Tibet,  136. 

La  Hayc  Sainte,  desperate  attack  and  defence  of  the  farm  of,  ii.  714. 
Lahore,  a  city  of  Hindoostan,  70. 

Lake,  General,  defeats  the  Irish  rebels  at  Vinegar  Hill,  ii.  1069. 

 ,  a  singular,  in  Asiatic  Russia,  142. 

 Erie,  547. 

 Huron,  547. 

 Maracaibo,  711. 

 Michigan,  ib. 

 Ontario,  517. 

 Superior,  547. 

Lalla  Zara,  wife  of  the1  emperor  of  Morocco,  some  account  of,  391. 
Lama,  the  Dalai  of  the  Tartars,  136. 

  the  Teshoo,  ib. 

Lambeth  Palace,  description  of,  ii.  754. 
Lampedosa,  the  island  of,  described,  ii.  506. 

Lancaster,  the  Duke  of,  (afterwards  Henry  IV.)  challenges  the  crown  of 
England,  ii.  877. 

 ,  the  county-town  of  Lancashire,  described,  ii.  798. 

  Canal,  course  of  the,  ii.  820. 

Land-crabs,  of  Barbadoes,  interesting  account  of  the,  677. 
Landing-:  of  the  British  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  States,  ii.  977. 
Landshut,  battle  of,  ii.  641. 

Langhanns,  tomb  of  Madame,  at  Hindelbank,  ii.  327. 
Languedoc,  the  canal  of,  ii.  511. 

Lantern  of  Demosthenes,  at  Athens,  described,  ii.  186 — of  Maracaibo 
711. 

Lanterns,  the  feast  of,  in  China,  55. 
Lao-kium,  the  founder  of  a  Chinese  sect,  43. 
Laon,  battle  of,  ii.  677. 

La  pa,  an  amphibious  animal  of  South- America,  713. 
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La  Paz,  a  town  of  Peru,  722. 

Lapland,  extent,  I>oundaries,  and  divisions  of,  ii.  49— climate,  il>. — moun- 
tains, rivers,  and  lakes,  50— soil,  vegetables,  and  animals,  ib. — metals 
and  minerals,  51 — language  and  poeiry,  ib. — religion  and  supersti- 
tion, ib  — commerce,  &c.  52 — inhabitants,  customs,  and  manners,  ib. 

Laplanders,  persons,  complexion,  and  dress  of  the,  ii.  52— 6ledges,  tents, 
and  huts,  5a — furniture  and  utensils,  54 — migrations,  ib. — journey  of 

M.  Von  Buch,  in  Lapland,  ib.  58  negotiation  of  marriage  and 

diversions,  ib. — funeral  ceremonies,  59. 

La  Plata.    See  Buenos  Ayres. 

Larwig,  a  town  in  Norway,  ii.  25. 

Last  moments  and  character  of  Charles  the  First,  ii.  887. 

Latakkoo,  a  city  of  Africa,  recently  visited  by  Mr.  Campbell,  485. 

l.ausanne,  a  city  of  Switzerland,  ii.  329. 

Lavie,  description  and  mode  of  catching  the,  ii.  1038. 

Laws  of  Denmark  contained  in  one  quarto  volume,  ii.  33. 

Lazaroni  of  Naples,  some  account  of  the,  ii.  471. 

Lead-mines  of  Derbyshire,  ii.  732. 

Learning,  low  state  of,  in  England,  under  Henry  IV.,  ii.  878. 

I^e  Boo,  a  native  prince  of  the  Pclew  Islands,  embarks  with  Captain 
Wilson  for  Europe,  285 — his  surprise  on  entering  the  house  of  u 
European,  at  Macao,  289 — trait  of  his  benevolence,  ib. — arrives  at 
Canton,  290 — instances  of  his  attachment,  and  of  his  skill  in  archery, 
ib.— method  of  keeping  his  journal,  291 — astonishment  at  the  sight 
of  an  English  bed,  ib. — sent  to  an  academy  at  Rothcrhithe,  ib. — 
anecdotes  of  his  politeness  and  discernment,  292 — his  illness  and 
death,  ib  — epitaph  insrribed  on  his  tomb,  ib. 

Leeds,  the  principal  clothing  town  in  Yorkshire,  described,  ii.  801. 
-  and  Liverpool  Canal,  course  of  the,  ii.  820. 

Leghorn,  a  town  of  Italy,  described,  ii.  463. 

Leicester,  the  city  of,  described,  ii.  807. 

■   Canal,  course  of  the,  ii.  820. 

Leipsic,  a  city  of  Germany,  described,  ii.  384. 

  the  memorable  battle  of,  ii.  672. 

Leith,  the  sea-port  of  Edinburgh,  described,  ii.  1022, 

Lemming,  description  and  migrations  of  the,  ii.  0. 

Lcmnos,  or  Stalimene,  the  island  of,  described,  ii.219. 

Lemon,  the  impregnated,  of  the  Canary  Islands,  506. 

I.einpriere,  M.,  visit  of,  to  the  imperial  harem  at  Morocco,  390-393. 

Lemta,  a  province  of  Zaara,  400. 

I.'Fnha,  or  Tezzoute,  ruins  of,  389. 

Lerwkfc.  the  chief  town  of  the  Island  of  Shetland,  ii.  1041. 

Letter  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  to  the  Priuce  Regent,  ii.  960. 

Len warden,  the  capital  of  Friesland,  ii.  345. 

Lewes,  a  town  of  Sussex,  described,  ii.  781. 

I.eyden,  a  city  of  Holland,  described,  ii.  343. 

Liberales  of  Paris  rally  round  Louis  XVIII,  697. 

Liberation  of  the  Spanish  troops  from  the  Danish  Islands,  ii.  283, 

Library,  the  royal,  of  Copenhagen,  ii.  38. 

■   •    ■    the  imperial,  of  Vienna,  ii.  363. 

Ligny,  battle  of,  ii.  710-712. 

Lily,  description  of  an  African,  475. 

Lima,  a  river  of  Portugal,  ii.  294. 

Limerick,  the  city  of,  described,  ii.  1056. 

I  iramat,  a  river  of  Switzerland,  ii.  322. 

Lincoln,  the  city  of,  described,  ii.  808. 

Lincoln's-Inn,  description  of,  ii.  769. 

Lines,  beautiful,  by  Dr.  Darwin,  211. 

Linlithgow,  a  royal  borough,  in  West-Lothian,  ii.  1026. 

Lionel,  Priuce,  son  of  Edward  III.,  sent  out  to  govern  Ireland,  ii.  1064. 

Lipari  Islands,  description  of  the,  ii.  489. 

 ,  the  city  of,  ii.  490. 

Liron,  an  amphibious  animal  of  South-America,  713. 
Lisbon,  the  capital  of  Portugal,  described,  ii.208, 
Lisle,  a  city  of  the  Netherlands,  ii.  354. 
 ,  mutiny  of  the  garrison  at,  ii.  699. 


Lisle,  reception  of  Louis  XVIII.  at,  702. 

Lissa,  defeat  of  the  French  and  Italian  squadrons,  near  the  Isle  of,  ii. 

948. 

Litchfield,  the  city  of,  described,  ii.  814. 

Little  York,  the  city  of,  captured  by  the  Americans,  ii.  972. 

Liverpool,  description  of,  ii.  798. 

Lizard,  the  laced,  of  New  Holland,  214 — the  ribboned,  ib. 

Ltandaff,  the  city  of,  described,  ii.  998. 

Loanda,  a  province  of  Angola,  438 — the  city  of,  ib.  — the  island  of,  439 
Loango,  a  kingdom  of  Lower  Guinea,  extent  and  boundaries  of,  429 — 
climate,  vegetables,  and  animals,  ib. — chief  city,  ib. — power  and  state 
of  the  king,  ib. — revenues  and  laws,  430 — religion, customs,  and  man- 
ners, 481. 

Lochs  of  Scotland,  some  account  of  the,  ii.  1013. 

Lock  Hospital,  description  of  the,  ii.  Tlij. 

Logarithms,  discovery  of  the,  by  Baron  Napier,  ii.  1021. 

Log  prisons,  construction  of,  at  Sydney  and  Paramatta,  in  New  Hoi 

land,  21 1 — the  latter  set  on  fire,  245. 
Ix)ire,  a  river  of  France,  course  of  the,  ii.  510. 

Lollards,  or  Wicklithtes,  great  increase  of,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  ii.  878. 

London,  the  metropolis  of  England,  history  and  description  of,  ii.  739- 
776. 

  Bridge,  description  of,  ii.  746. 

 Hospital,  description  of  the,  ii.  766. 

Londonderry,  the  city  of,  described,  ii.  1058. 

Longevity,  instances  of,  in  Norway,  ii.  26. 

Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  some  account  of  the,  ii.  1053. 

Loretto,  the  holy  house  of,  described,  ii.  402. 

Lot's  w  ife,  a  pyramidical  rock  in  t'  e  Ladrone  Islands,  2l>3. 

Lotteries,  numerous,  in  France,  ii.  536. 

Lotus,  description  of  the,  352. 

Louis  le  Debonuair,  sketch  of  the  reign  of,  555,  &50. 

 the  Gross,  king  of  France,  sketch  of  his  reign,  ii.  559. 

 VII.,  ii.  559. 

 IX.,  styled  St.  Louis,  ii.  560. 

 SOrnamed  the  Boisterous,  ii.  562. 

 XL,  ii.  577. 

 XII.,  ii.  582. 

 XII 1  ,  ii.  586. 

 XIV.,  ib. 

 XV.,  ii.  587. 

 XVI.  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  Fiance,  ii.  588— his  anxiety  for 

the  extension  of  scieuce,  ib. — convenes  the  assembly  of  the  notables, 
58i» — holds  a  bed  of  justice,  ib. — banishes  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  but  afterward  recalls  th<  in,  5!  0  convokes 
the  States-general  at  an  unfortunate  period,  ib. — visits  Paris  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Bastile,  5'.»1 — imminent  peril  of,  at  Versailles,  592 
—escapes  from  Faris,  but  is  retaken,  593 — driven  from  the  Thuilleries 
by  an  armed  banditti,  694 — imprisoned  and  brutalh  treated  in  the 
Temple,  597 — condemned  to  death  by  the  national  convention,  599 — 
his  last  interview  with  his  family,  600 — his  execution,  601 — disin- 
terment of  his  remains,  6<I3 — removal  to  St.  Denis,  694. 

 XVIII,  proclamation  of,  on  his  return  to  Fiance,  ii  683 — public 

entry  of,  into  Paris,  684— extract  from  a  letter  of,  relative  to  the 
French  prisoners  in  Russia,  ii  691 — retires  from  Paris,  701 — to  Ab- 
beville, 702 — and  Lisle,  ib. — and  Osteud,  703 — public  entrance  of,  into 
London,  ii.  957. 

Louvre,  at  Paris,  description  of  the,  ii.  519. 

 ,  removal  of  foreign  statues  and  paintings  from  the,  ii.  719— 

justification  of  that  measure  by  Lord  WelEng  '.on,  ib. 
Love  adventure,  an  interesting,  in  Egvpt,  382. 
Lover,  anecdote  of  a  Frencl-.  and  his  betrothed  lady,  ii.  539. 
Lubola,  a  province  of  Augo*  t,  438. 

Ludgate  Prison,  description  of,  ii.  776 — anecdote  of  a  prisoner,  ib. 
Lunatic  Asylum,  iu  St.  George's  Fields,  ii  767. 
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Lunenberg,  battle  of,  ii.  953. 

Lutzen,  battle  of,  ii.  663. 

Luxor,  ruins  of  a  temple  at,  361. 

Luxembourg,  the  city  of,  described,  ii.  352. 

Lyons,  a  city  of  France,  described,  ii.  528. 

 ,  dreadful  massacre  at,  ii.  605. 

 ,  shameful  defection  of  the  French  troops  at,  ii  698. 

Macao,  a  city  of  China,  39. 

Macara,  Colonel,  death  of,  at  Quatre-Bras,  ii.  709. 

Macassar,  extent  and  division  of,  184— climate  and  productions,  185— 
cities,  government,  and  commerce,  ib. — customs  and  manners,  ib. 

 ,  persons,  complexion,  and  dress  of  the  natives  of,  185 — liouses, 

diet,  &c.  186 — marriage  and  funeral  ceremonies,  ib. 

Maccaluba,  an  argillaceous  mountain  in  Sicily,  described,  ii.  479. 

Maccaronics,  mode  of  eating,  at  Naples,  ii.  459. 

Macedonian  frigate,  capture  of  the,  by  the  Americans,  ii.  969. 

Maces,  gold  and  silver,  first  carried  before  the  chief  magistrate  of  Lon- 
don, ii.  741. 

Mackenzie,  excursions  of  Mr.,  in  New  Britain,  542,  543. 

Madagascar,  (one  of  the  African  Islands,)  extent,  climate,  and  soil  of, 
491 — minerals,  vegetables,  and  animals,  492 — towns,  &c.  ib. — cus- 
toms, manners,  religion,  and  government,  ib. 

Maddison's  Cave,  in  Maryland,  described,  570. 

Madecasses,  or  natives  of  Madagascar,  description  and  manners  of  the, 
492. 

Madeira  Islands,  description  of  the,  512. 

Madras,  the  capital  of  the  British  dominions  in  Ilindoostan,  71. 

Madrid,  the  capital  of  Spain,  described,  ii.  235. 

Maestricht,  a  city  of  the  Netherlands,  ii.  354. 

Magdalen  Hospital,  description  of  the,  ii.  766. 

Magdeburg,  the  city  of,  described,  ii.  416. 

Magicians  of  Lapland,  their  superstitious  ceremonies,  ii.  51. 

Magna  Charta  signed  by  King  John,  ii.  874. 

Magnolia,  the  g'eat,  described,  576. 

Magnus,  king  of  Sweden,  some  account  of,  ii.  110. 

Mahomet,  the  Arabian  impostor,  biographical  sketch  of,  128,  129. 

  II.  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  sketch  of  his  reigu,  ii.  208,  209. 

  III.  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  reign  of,  ii.  211. 

  IV.  ii.  211. 

Maida,  battle  of,  ii.  940. 

Maison  Carre,  a  beautiful  remain  of  antiquity,  at  Nismcs,  ii.  514. 
Malacca,  in  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  98 — extent,  boundaries,  and  pro- 
ducts, ib.— chief  city,  ib. — customs  and  manners,  ib. 
Malays,  description  of  the,  98. 

Malcolm  III.  king  of  Scotland,  sketch  of  his  reign,  ii.  1030. 

Maldive  Islands,  situation,  extent,  climate,  and  soil  of  the,  191 — vege- 
tables and  animals,  ib. — government,  laws,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce, 192 — coin,  customs,  and  maimers,  193. 

Maldivians,  persons,  complexion,  and  dress  of  the,  193— diet  and  su- 
perstitious usages,  ib. — mosques,  ib. — marriages  and  funeral  cere- 
monies, 194. 

Malmsbury,  in  Wiltshire,  described,  ii.  791. 

Malta,  situation  and  extent  of  the  island  of,  ii.  503 — face  of  the  coun- 
try, soil,  and  climate,  ib. — vegetables  and  animals,  ib. — rivers,  springs, 
&c.  ib. — population,  ib. — revenue,  commerce,  cities,  &c.  504— his- 
tory, 506. 

 ,  the  city  of,  described,  504. 

Maltese,  description  and  manners  of  the,  ii.  504. 

Mamelukes  of  Egypt,  account  of  the,  367. 

Manchester,  the  town  of,  described,  ii.  799. 

 and  Ashton-under-Line  Canal,  ii.  820. 

Mauchineel  tree  of  Terra  Firma,  described,  707. 

Mango  Copac,  the  founder  of  the  Peruvian  empire,  626. 

Maug-tchang-tsc,  a  Chinese  species  of  deer,  34. 

166.      vol,  ii. 


Manilla,  the  principal  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  described,  186. 
Mansion-house,  of  the  city  of  London,  described,  ii.  759. 
Mantua,  a  city  of  Italy,  ii.  464. 
Maracaibo,  a  lake  in  the  Caraccas,  711. 

 ,  a  town  of  the  Caraccas,  714. 

Maranham,  a  province  of  Brazil,  738. 
Marat,  assassination  of,  by  Charlotte  Corday,  ii.  604. 
Marate,  an  island  near  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel,  486. 
Marchand,  General,  magnanimous  conduct  of,  ii.  696. 
Marengo,  battle  of,  ii.  928. 

Maria  Antoinette,  Queen  of  France,  cru3l  imprisonment  and  execution 
of,  ii.  605,  606. 

 ,  disinterment  and  removal  of  her  remains  to  St.  De- 
nis, 693. 

Maria  Louisa,  the  order  of,  ii.  261. 

Mariner's  compass,  the  invention  of  the,  claimed  by  the  Chinese,  48. 
Maritime  power  of  the  Turks  nearly  annihilated  at  Lepanto,  ii.  210. 
Marlborough,  the  birth-place  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  de- 
scribed, ii.  791. 
Marmot,  description  of  the,  ii.  325. 
Maroc,  or  honey-bird,  of  Abyssinia,  447. 
Marqucsa  Islands,  description  of  the,  310. 

 ,  persons  and  complexion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the, 

310 — habitations,  ib. — furniture,  dress,  and  manner  of  living,  311 — 
canoes,  and  religious  ceremonies,  312. 

Marsala,  the  ancient  Lilybaeum,  described,  ii.  487. 

Marseilles,  an  ancient  city  of  France,  described,  ii.  525. 

Martin,  the  spotted,  of  New  Holland,  212. 

Martinico,  an  island  of  the  West-Indies,  702. 

Mary  I.,  Queen  of  England,  sangniuary  reign  of,  ii.  883. 

 ,  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princtss,  married  to  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, ii.  985. 

Massacre  of  Esquimaux  Indians  witnessed  by  Mr.  Hearne,  539— of  the 
inhabitants  of  Madrid,  ii.  279— of  the  protestants  in  France,  on  St. 
Bartholomew's  day,  ii.  585— of  the  Swiss-guards  at  the  Thuilleries, 
ii.  594— of  the  prisoners  in  Paris,  and  other  parts  of  France,  595 — 
at  Lyons,  605. 

Masquerades,  annual,  at  Peterhoff,  ii.  163. 

Masua,  an  island  near  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel,  486. 

Matilda,  Queen  of  Denmark,  and  sister  to  his  Britannic  majesty,  her 
cruel  treatment,  46-48. 

Matto  Grosso,  a  province  of  Brazil,  738. 

Maucauco,  an  animal  of  Hinzuan,  490. 

Maupertuis,  M.,  his  account  of  the  rigorous  climate  of  Lapland,  ii.  49. 

Mauritius,  or  the  Isle  of  France,  situation,  extent,  and  soil  of,  496 — 
chief  towns,  ib.— vegetables,  ib. — animals,  497— customs  and  man- 
ners, ib.  J 

Mausoleum  of  the  khans,  in  Asiatic  Russia,  143. 

Mecca,  a  city  of  Arabia,  121. 

Mechlin,  the  city  of,  described,  ii.  352. 

Medina,  the  place  of  Mahomet's  sepulture,  122. 

 ,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Wooli,  467. 

Medinet  Abou,  ruins  of,  362. 

Mediterranean,  description  of  the,  ii.  1,  2. 

Meeting,  a  special,  of  the  committee  of  the  Catholics,  held  in  Dublin, 
ii.  1075. 

Melinda,  a  kingdom  of  Zanguebar,  459. 
Melun,  defection  of  the  French  forces  at,  ii.  700. 
Meinbacca,  a  province  of  Angola,  440. 
Meinnomium  of  Egypt,  remains  of  the,  361. 
Memnonists,  a  religious  sect  in  America,  587. 
Menace,  a  curious,  employed  by  creditors  in  Ceylon,  181. 
Meridian,  a  curious,  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Petrona,  at  Bologna, 
ii.  407. 

Merit,  Prussian  order  of,  ii.  419. 
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Mermaid,  the  existence  of  the,  asserted,  ii.  12 — description  of  a  dri<\l 
one  seen  and  measured,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Smith,  at  Newiugton,  in 
Surrey,  ib. 

Message  of  the  Prince  Regent  to  parliament,  in  consequence  of  Buona- 
parte's escape  from  Elba,  ii.  981. 
Messina,  a  city  of  Sicily,  described,  ii.  481 — earthquake  at,  ib. 
Metaphors,  bold,  of  the  Chinese,  46. 
Methodists  of  the  United  States  of  America,  585. 
Metz,  loyal  conduct  of  the  garrison  at,  ii.  699. 
Mexicans,  some  account  of  the,  026-628. 

Mexico,  history  of  the  conquest  of,  by  the  Spaniards,  52 1-526. 

 ,  the  capital  of  Spanish  America,  622. 

Miaco,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Japan,  166. 

Miami,  attack  on  the  American  army  near  the,  ii.  972. 

Middleburg,  the  capital  of  Zealand,  ii.  345. 

Milan,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  ii.  463. 

.Milanese,  sketch  of  the  history  of  the,  ii.  477. 

Miliary  column  at  Rome  described,  ii.  447. 

Military  force  of  the  Russian  empire,  in  1811,  statement  of  the,  ii.  651. 

 ways,  remains  of  the  Roman,  in  England,  ii.  736. 

 associations  formed  in  Ireland,  ii.  1062. 

Minas  Geraes,  a  province  of  Brazil,  73(i. 

Mindanao,  one  of  the  Philippine  Isles,  described,  IbS. 

Minden,  a  town  of  Prussia,  described,  ii.  417. 

Minerva,  remains  of  the  temple  of,  at  Constantinople,  ii.  185. 

Miaho,  a  river  of  Portugal,  ii.  294. 

Mint,  the  new,  description  of,  ii.  761. 

Minute  serpent  of  India,  65. 

Minzapeezo,  a  waterfall  in  Tibet,  136. 

Missionary  Society,  extract  from  a  report  of  the,  relative  to  Africa,  484. 
Mississippi,  a  river  of  North-America,  531. 
Missouri,  a  river  of  North-America,  532. 

Mobile,  the  Spanish  fortress  of,  captured  by  the  Americans,  ii.  972. 
Mocha,  a  city  of  Arabia,  122. 

Mock  prince,  or  lord  of  misrule,  account  of  the,  ii.  665. 

  suns,  common  in  New  Britain,  535. 

Mceris,  the  lake,  described,  350. 
Mograbians  of  Egypt,  account  of  the,  360. 
Mohilow,  battle  of,  ii  653. 
Molucca  Islands,  description  of  the,  189. 
Mondego,  a  river  of  Portugal,  ii.  294. 
Mongooz,  an  animal  of  Hinzuau,  490. 
Monkey-fish  of  Guinea,  418. 

Monmouth,  the  capital  of  Monmouthshire,  described,  ii.  817. 

 Canal,  course  of  the,  ii.  820. 

Monoemugi,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  462. 

Monomotapa,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  460. 

Monplaisir,  a  small  edifice  erected  by  Peter  the  Great,  ii.  151. 

MoBS,  a  city  of  the  Netherlands,  ii.  353. 

Montague,  visit  of  Lady  W.  to  the  Fair  Fatima,  ii.  191. 

Montesa,  the  order  of,  ii.  261. 

Montgomery,  the  towu  of,  described,  ii.  996. 

Montpellier,  description  of,  ii.  528. 

Mont  St.  Michael,  the  abbey  of,  described,  ii.  525. 

Montserrat,  an  island  of  the  West-Indies,  described,  688. 

Montreal,  a  city  of  Canada,  552. 

Montrose,  a  royal  borough  of  Angus-shire,  described,  ii.  1024. 
Monument,  a  curious  antique,  near  Alexandria,  372. 
  of  the  beautiful  lady,  ii.  327. 

 proposed  to  be  erected  to  the  emigrants  killed  at  Quiberon, 

ii.  691. 

 of  London,  description  of  the,  ii.  747. 

 a  national,  to  the  heroes  of  Waterloo,  voted  by  parliament, 

ii.  984. 

Moon-eyed  Indians  of  Terra  Firma,  710. 
Moore,  Sir  John,  retreat  and  death  of,  ii.  288. 


Moors,  monuments  of  the,  in  Spain,  h.  228. 

  of  the  Desert  of  Zaara,  different  tribes  of  the,  400 — habitation* 

and  furniture,  ib.— occupations  and  treatment  of  the  women,  401  — 
education,  ib. — marriage-ceremonies,  ib. — language  and  pastoral  pur- 
suits, 402 — food,  403  —  predatory  incursions,  404 — weapons,  ib  

hospitality,  diseases,  and  dress,  ib.— religion  and  commerce,  405. 

Morai,  description  of  a,  iu  the  Sandwich  lslauds,  306. 

Moral  philosophy  of  the  Chinese,  47. 

Moravian  missionaries  among  the  Hottentots  visited  by  Mr.  Barrow,  485 
Moravians,  in  the  United  States,  586. 

Moreau,  General,  imprisoned  and  banished  by  Buonaparte,  ii.  622  

joins  the  allies  in  Germany,  but  is  mortally  wounded  iu  the  battle  o»' 

Dresden,  667. 

Mornc-garou,  a  volcanic  mountain,  in  the  island  of  St.  Vincent,  685 
Morocco,  the  empire  of,  387 — the  city  of,  390 — inhabitants  of,  396. 
Mosambique,  a  kingdom  of  Zanguebar,  459. 

Moscow,  the  ancient  capital  of  Russia,  ii.  152— conflagration  of,  656 
Moscohe,  a  province  of  Augola,  439. 

Mosque,  the  royal,  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople,  described,  ii.  188. 

 of  Selim  I.  at  Adriauople,  ii.  195. 

Mosquetoes  of  Negroland,  408. 
Mu-.^,  a  commercial  town  of  Norway,  ii.  25. 
Mourlon,  or  wild  sheep,  of  Sardinia,  described,  ii.  492. 
Moulines,  atheistical  conduct  of  the  bishop  of,  ii.  609. 
Mountain,  a  volcanic,  in  Asiatic  Russia,  143. 

  of  sledges,  or  the  flying  mountain,  in  the  gardens  of  Peter- 

hof,  described,  ii.  151. 
Mount  Vernon,  the  seat  of  the  late  Gener.il  Washington,  described,  598. 
Mow«-e,  PDC  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  299. 
Mull,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  description  of,  ii.  1035. 
Mummies,  catacomb  of  the,  in  Egypt,  359. 
Munich,  the  capital  of  Bavaria,  ii.  386. 

Mont,  Joachim,  base  conduct  of,  in  Spain,  ii.  274,  279,  280 — assumes 
the  government  of  the  two  Sicilies,  but  is  expelled  from  the  throne, 
and  afterwards  cxifuted,  ii.  477. 

Murder,  inhuman,  of  two  young  natives  of  New  Holland,  215. 

Museum,  the  royal,  at  Copenhagen,  ii.  37. 

Music,  national,  of  the  Russians,  ii  I<>2. 

Musical  entertainment,  account  of  «.  in  the  Friendly  Islands,  334. 
Musk-ox,  description  of  the,  535. 

Mutiny,  an  alarming,  in  the  fleet  at  Sp.i'ut.id,  ii.  922 — at  Sheerneks  and 

Yarmouth,  ib — of  the  garrison  at  Lisle,  ii.  699. 
Myggenacs,  one  of  the  Feroe  Islands,  ii.  84. 
Mytilcne,  the  ancient  I^shos.  deseribed,  206. 

Naalsoe,  one  of  the  Feroe  Islands,  ii.  83. 

Nagai  Tartars,  persons,  complexion,  and  drebs  of  the,  149 — marriage*, 

150 — hospitality,  ib. 
Nagasaki,  a  city  in  Japan,  167. 
Namaaquas,  a  tribe  of  Hottentots,  479. 
Namur,  a  city  of  the  Netherlands,  ii.  353 
Nankin,  a  city  of  China,  38. 
Nantes,  a  city  of  France,  described,  ii.  528. 
Naples,  the  city  of,  described,  ii.  454. 

 ,  history  of  the  kingdom  of,  473-477. 

Napolose,  a  city  of  Palestine,  described,  17. 

National  debt  of  England,  origin  and  account  of  the,  ii.  845. 

Natron,  lakes  of,  in  Egypt,  350. 

Naval  engagement,  the  memorable,  between  the  Turks  and  Venetians,  at 
Lepauto,  ii.  210. 

  power  of  England,  at  the  earliest  period  of  authentic  history,  ii. 

852. 

  review,  at  Portsmouth,  in  honour  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  ii.  793. 

Nazareth,  present  state  of,  17. 

Negroes  of  Whidah,  418 — of  the  Gold  Coast,  425. 

 treatment  of,  in  North-America,  C04,  605. 
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Ncffrolaud  and  Siwra  Leone,  situation,  climate,  and  soil  of,  405 — mine- 
rals, fossils,  and  vegetables,  400 — animals,  407— cities,  &c.  408 — reli- 
gion and  government,  409 — dress  and  ornaments  of  the  natives,  410 
— diversions  and  employments,  ib. — houses,  ib. — marriage  and  funeral 
ceremonies,  411 — trials  by  ordeal,  ib. 

Negropont,  the  ancient  Cubara,  described,  ii.  218. 

Nelson,  Admiral,  defeats  the  French  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir,  ii.  923 

—death  of,  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  939 — his  public  funeral,  940. 
Nerbudda,  a  river  of  Hindoostan,  63. 
Netherlands.    See  Belgium. 

Nevis,  one  of  the  West-India  Islands,  described,  684. 
Newark,  the  town  of,  described,  ii.  817. 

New  Britain,  (a  division  of  British  America,)  situation,  extent,  and 
boundaries  of,  535— climate  and  soil,  ib. — animals,  ib. — minerals, 
537 — customs  and  manners,  ib. 

Newbury,  in  Berkshire,  description  of,  ii.  798. 

New  Caledonia,  the  island  of,  discovered  by  Captain  Cook,  254 — visited 

by  Admiral  D'Entiecasteaux,  256. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  description  of,  ii.  803. 

New  Debtors'  Prison,  for  London  and  Middlesex,  described,  ii.  774. 

 Forest,  description  of  the,  ii.  730. 

Newfoundland,  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Laurence,  557. 

Newgate,  the  prison  of,  described,  ii.  771— destroyed  in  the  riots  of 
1780,  ib. — dreadful  accident  at  the  execution  of  Mr.  Steele's  mur- 
derers, 772. 

New  Holland,  extent,  soil,  rivers,  and  climate  of,  210 — minerals,  ib. — 
vegetables,  211 — animals,  ib.— customs,  manners,  &c.  214— historical 
account  of  the  colony,  227. 

  Hollanders,  persons  and  complexion  of  the,  214 — personal  orna- 
ments, 215— qualification  of  the  boys  by  losing  one  of  their  teeth,  ib. 
— acutcness  of  their  sight,  218 — occupations,  ib. — brutal  conduct  to- 
wards their  women,  ib. — treatment  of  infants,  219 — juvenile  exer- 
cises, ib. — savage  contests,  ib.— weapons,  220 — retaliation  of  injuries, 
ib. — mode  of  procuring  fire,  221 — diseases,  ib. — ignorance  of  religion, 
222 — instances  ot  superstition,  223— disposal  of  the  dead,  ib.— lan- 
guage, 225— general  remarks,  ib.  227. 

  Ireland,  description  of,  252. 

  Orleans,  the  capital  of  Louisiana,  599. 

Newport,  the  capital  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  ii.  1008. 

New  Radnor,  description  of,  ii.  998. 

— <  River  brought  to  Islington,  ii.  742. 

  York,  the  city  of,  described,  596. 

—  Zealand,  situation,  climate,  and  soil  of,  264 — vegetables  and  ani- 
mals, ib. — minerals,  265 — language,  ib. — government  and  religion,  ib. 
customs,  manners,  &c.  266. 

  Zealanders,  prisons,  complexion,  and  dress  of  the,  266 — filthiness, 

ib. — cookery,  tools,  and  weapons,  267 — vindictive  disposition  and 
public  contentions,  ib. — preparations  for  battle,  268— ceremonies  at 
the  death  of  their  friends,  ib. 

Ney,  Marshal,  completely  defeated,  at  the  battle  of  Jutterboch,  ii.  669  

perfidious  conduct  of,  toward  Louis  XVIII,  699. 

Niagara,  a  town  of  Canada,  553. 

 ,  cataract  of,  548 — anecdotes  relating  to  the,  ib. 

Nicobar  Islands,  extent  and  productions  of  the,  200 — customs  and  man- 
ners of  the  inhabitants,  ib. 
Nicoping,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Falstar,  in  Denmark,  ii.  40. 
Niger,  the  river,  described  by  Mungo  Park,  468. 
Night,  dreadful,  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  ii.  712. 
Night-Fly  of  Japan,  described,  164. 

Nile,  sources  of  the,  discovered  by  Mr.  Bruce,  347 — inundation  of  the, 
349 — cataracts  of  the,  350. 

 ,  glorious  battle  of  the,  ii.  923. 

Nimeguen,  a  city  of  Holland,  ii.  345. 

Ninety-second  Regiment,  gallantry  of  the,  at  Quatre-Bras,  ii.  709. 
Nipon,  the  principal  island  of  Japan,  163. 
Nishnej- Novgorod,  a  city  of  Russia,  ii.  159. 


Nismes,  remains  of  the  amphitheatre  of,  ii.  51*. 

Nivad,  a  village  of  Denmark,  rendered  remarkable  by  the  landing  of 

Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  ii.  39. 
Noble  Passion,  order  of  the,  ii.  387. 

Nootka,  or  King  George's  Sound,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America, 
discovery  and  situation  of,  65-1 — climate,  vegetables,  and  animals,  ib. 
minerals,  655— persons,  dress,  and  ornaments  of  the  inhabitants,  6C6 
— habits  of  ceremony  and  of  war,  657— disposition  and  habitations, 
ib. — furniture,  employments,  and  food,  658 — weapons,  manufactures, 
and  mechanical  arts,  659 — instruments  of  music  and  diversions,  660— 
implements  for  fishing  and  hunting,  661. 

Northampton,  the  capital  of  Northamptonshire,  described,  ii.  807. 

North  Ronaldshay,  one  of  the  Orkneys,  described,  ii.  1039. 

Norton's  Sound,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  discovery  of,  631 
— country  and  produce,  ib. — report  of  survey,  632 — inhabitants,  ib. 

Norway,  situation,  extent,  and  boundaries  of,  ii.  5.— climate,  ib. — moun- 
tains, 6 — forests,  7 — rivers,  lakes,  &c.  8 — vegetables  and  animals,  ib. 
— fossils  and  minerals,  13 — cities,  towns,  &c.  16 — inhabitants,  cus- 
toms, and  manners,  26. 

Norwegians,  persons,  complexion,  and  longevity  of  the,  ii.  26 — genius, 
mode  of  life,  and  dress,  27 — buildings,  employments,  and  funeral 
ceremonies,  28. 

Norwich,  the  capital  of  Norfolk,  described,  ii.  784. 

Notre.Dame,  the  cathedral  of,  at  Paris,  ii.  519. 

Nottingham,  the  town  of,  described,  ii.  816. 

Nova  Scotia,  (a  division  of  British  America,)  situation,  extent,  and  divi- 
sion of,  556 — seas,  bays,  capes,  rivers,  and  lakes,  ib.— climate,  soil, 
vegetables,  and  animals,  ib. — chief  towns,  ib — trade,  557 — history,  ib. 

Novgorod,  the  capital  of  a  province  in  Russia,  ii.  158. 

Nubia,  or  Scunaar,  situation  and  climate  of,  441 — vegetables  and  ani- 
mals, 442 — language,  religion,  and  government,  443— customs  and 
manners,  ib. 

Nubians,  persons  and  dress  o<  the,  443 — domestic  economy  and  general 
character,  444 — the  king  liable  to  be  murdered  whenever  the  council 
of  the  nation  thinks  proper,  ib. — curious  description  of  the  queens 
and  ladies  at  the  court  of  Sennaar,  445. 

Numidian  damsel,  a  bird  of  Guinea,  described,  417. 

Oacco,  a  province  of  Angola,  438. 

Oakham,  the  county-town  of  Rutlandshire,  described,  ii.  807. 
— —-  Canal,  course  of  the.  ii.  820. 
Oarii,  a  province  of  Angola,  440. 

Oath  taken  by  the  King  of  England,  at  his  coronation,  ii.  826. 
Obelisk,  a  beautiful,  at  Rome,  ii.  447 — at  Aries,  515. 

 ,  a  splendid,  at  Sandwich,  in  Rosshirc,  ii.  1015. 

Obelisks,  ancient,  at  Aberlemmo,  ii.  1015. 

Oby,  the  principal  river  in  Asiatic  Russia,  142. 

Odensce,  the  capital  of  the  Isle  of  Funen,  in  Denmark,  ii.  40. 

Odeum,  or  music-theatre,  at  Athens,  remains  of  the,  ii.  186. 

Offering  an  enemy,  ceremony  of,  in  Wales,  ii.  1002. 

Offerings  at  funerals  in  Wales,  ii.  1003. 

Officers,  great,  of  the  crown,  in  England,  ii.  829. 

Ogdenburg,  gallant  attack  on  the  American  position  at,  ii.  971. 

Ohio,  a  river  of  North-America,  532. 

Okey  Hole,  in  Somersetshire,  description  of,  ii.  73S. 

Olavide,  Don  Pablo,  persecution  of,  by  the  Inquisition,  ii.  231-25:!. 

Oldcastle,  Sir  John,  Lord  Cobham,  put  to  death,  ii.  878. 

Old  Sarum,  some  account  of,  ii.  791. 

Olives,  Mount  of,  14. 

Omaguas,  a  people  of  Amazonia,  756. 

Oneeheow,  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  301. 

Onega,  a  lake  of  European  Russia,  ii.  136. 

Ontario,  Lake,  successes  of  the  Americans  on,  ii.  976. 

Oonalashka,  one  of  the  Fox  Islands,  visited  by  Captain  Cook,  650. 

Opcra-House,  or  King's  Theatre,  in  the  Hayniarktt,  described,  it.  762. 

Operations  of  the  Spanish  patriots,  ii.  285-287. 
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Oporto,  a  city  of  Portugal,  ii.  299. 

Opossum  of  New  Holland,  the  spotted,  212 — the  vulpine.      —  the 
flying,  ib. 

Orange,  the  Prince  of,  taken  prisoner,  but  rescued,  at  the  battle  of 

Uuatre  Bras,  ii.  709 — wounded  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  715. 
Ordeal  trials  of  melted  lead,  or  boiling  oil,  in  Hiudoostan,  75. 
Orenburg,  a  city  of  Asiatic  Russia,  115. 

Origin  of  the  war  between  Greut  Britain  and  her  American  colonies,  ii. 
903. 

Orizava,  the  volcano  of,  described,  616. 
Oristagno,  a  city  of  Sardinia,  ii.  493. 
Orkney  Islands,  description  of  the,  ii.  1039. 
Orleans,  the  canal  of,  ii.  511. 

  the  city  of,  described,  527. 

  portrait  of  the  maid  of,  ib. 

 the  Duke  of,  banished  from  Paris,  but  afterwards  recalled,  ii. 

590— guillotined,  607. 
Osacca,  the  chief  .sea-port  in  Japan,  166. 
Ostend,  a  sea-port  in  the  Netherlands,  ii.  353. 
Ostcroe,  one  of  the  Feroe  Islands,  ii.  80. 

Ostiac  Tartars,  persons,  dispositions,  and  dress  of  the,  152— employ- 
ments and  habitations,  15:1 — extreme  filthiness,  ib. — hunting,  and  na- 
tional dances,  154 — polygamy,  ib. — idolatry,  155  —  funeral-cere- 
monies, ib. 

Otaheite,  the  largest  of  the  Society  Islands,  312. 

Otaheitans,  account  of  the,  by  the  editor  of  the  missionary  voyage,  318. 
Othman  II.,  emperor  of  theTurks,  sketch  of  his  reign,  ii.  211. 
Otomaqucs,  a  tribe  of  Indians,  in  South-America,  717. 
Oudcnarde,  a  town  of  Belgium,  ii.  353. 

Oudinot,  General,  defeated  by  the  crown-prince  of  Sweden,  ii.  669. 
Oujein,  a  city  of  Hiudoostan,  70. 

Outlawry,  declaration  of,  published,  against  Buonaparte,  by  the  allied 

sovereigns,  ii.  702. 
Ouse,  the  river,  described,  ii.  728. 

Ovens,  method  of  warming  houses  by,  in  Russia,  ii.  135. 
Owhyhce,  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  298. 

Oxford,  the  city  and  university  of,  described,  ii.  810 — visit  of  the  allied 

sovereigns  to,  ib. 
>   Canal,  course  of  the,  ii.  820. 

Padua,  a  city  of  Italy,  ii.  466. 

Pa-stum,  or  Posidonia,  the  ancient  city  of,  discovered  by  a  painter's  ap- 
prentice, ii.  4  17. 
Pagoda,  in  Kew  Gardens,  description  of  the,  ii.  783. 

 ,  in  St.  James's  Park,  conflagration  of  the,  ii.  966. 

Pagodas  of  the  Hindoos,  74. 

Paintings,  collection  of,  in  the  royal  museum  of  Copenhagen,  ii.  38. 
Palace,  the  imperial,  of  Pekin,  described,  37. 

 ,  the  imperial,  of  Jeddo,  165. 

 ,  the  royal,  of  Stockholm,  ii.  95-98. 

 ,  the  imperial,  of  Petersburgh,  ii.  148. 

 of  Peterhof,  in  Russia,  ii.  151— Mr.  Wraxall's  description  of  a 

masquerade  and  illuminations  in  the  gardens  of,  ii.  151. 

 ,  the  royal,  of  Madrid,  ii.  235— of  Buen  Retiro,  ib.— of  the 

Escurial,  236— of  St.  Bdefonso,  238— of  Seville,  242. 

——,  the  electoral,  of  Dresden,  ii.  3S4. 

— — ,  of  the  ancient  parliament  of  Paris,  ii.  519. 

Palais  Royal  of  Paris,  described,  ii.  519. 

Paleimo,  the  capital  of  Sicily,  described,  ii.  480. 

Palmas  di  Solo,  a  city  of  Sardinia,  ii.  493. 

Palm-tree  of  Negroland,  406. 

Palmyra,  antiquities  of,  121. 

Panama,  the  capital  of  Tcrra-Firma,  707. 

Pan  dc  sanguc,  or  blood-vessel  tree,  of  Negroland,  407. 

Pactalaria,  one  of  the  Lipari  Islands,  ii.  491. 

Pantheon,  at  Rome,  description  of  the,  ii.  446. 


Pan-tsee,  an  instrument  of  punishment  in  China,  41. 

Paoli,  the  Corsican  patriot,  some  account  of,  ii.  502. 

Papacy,  sketch  of  the  history  of  the,  ii.  478. 

Papaw,  a  fruit  of  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  501. 

Paper,  ancient  mode  of  manufacturing  in  Egypt,  352. 

Papua,  or  New  Guinea,  Captain  Cook's  description  of,  248 — a  more 

recent  account  of,  by  Captain  Forest,  250 — description  and  mauners 

of  the  natives,  251. 
Papyrus,  some  account  of  the  plant,  351. 
Pique  fleuries,  ceremony  of,  at  Moscow,  ii.  155. 
Para,  a  province  of  Brazil,  738. 
Paradise,  birds  of,  in  New  Guinea,  251. 
Parana,  a  river  of  Brazil,  739. 

Paris,  the  capital  of  Fiance,  history  and  description  of,  ii.  516-523. 

 capitulates  to  the  allies,  ii.  680. 

 ,  second  surrender  of,  ii.  718. 

Parisians,  remarks  on  the  manners  of  the,  by  Kotzebuc,  ii.  637. 
Park,  M ungo,  some  account  of  his  travels  in  Africa,  467. 
Parliament,  account  of  the  British,  ii.  827. 

 ,  the  ancient,  of  Scotland,  described,  ii.  1017. 

Parliamentary  reform,  Mr.  Pitt's  plan  of,  ii.  914. 

 ,  proceedings  relative  to,  in  Ireland,  ii.  1063. 

Parmesan  cheese,  mode  of  making,  ii.  442. 
Paros,  the  island  of,  described,  ii.  219. 
Parrot,  the  Pennantian,  described,  213. 

  f:sh,  description  of  the,  490. 

Paschal  eggs,  presentation  of,  in  Russia,  ii.  157. 
Pass,  the  celebrated,  of  Pierre  Fortius,  ii.  326. 

Patagonia,  or  Terra  Magcllanica,  a  country  of  South-America,  de- 
scribed, 759. 

Paul,  emperor  of  Russia,  sketch  of  the  reign  of,  ii.  175. 
Peak  of  TcnerifTe,  description  of  the,  507-510. 
Pearl-fishery,  near  Panama,  account  of  the,  708. 

— ■  ,  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  ii.  11. 

Pearl  river  of  China,  33. 

Peas,  curious,  in  the  kingdom  of  VVhidah,  416. 
Peasant,  laughable  anecdote  of  an  Elbese,  ii.  690. 
Pecuniary  settlement,  anecdote  of  a,  at  Moscow,  ii.  167. 
Peel,  a  city  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  described,  ii.  1005. 
Pekin,  the  metropolis  of  China,  37. 
Pegu,  a  city  of  the  Birman  empire,  85. 

Pelew  Islands,  discovery  of  the,  271 — situation,  climate,  and  produc- 
tions, 285— customs,  manners,  government,  «cc.,  286— persons,  com- 
plexion, and  ornaments  of  the  natives  of  the,  ib — ideas  of  futurity 
and  of  divination,  ib. — general  character,  ib. — politeness,  287 — mar- 
riages, ib. — industry,  288 — government,  ib.— houses,  canoes,  and  do- 
mestic implements,  289. 

Pelican,  of  Loango,  description  of  the,  429. 

Pembroke,  the  town  of,  described,  ii.  999. 

Penitentiary,  the  female,  at  Pentonville,  ii.  767. 

 ,  the  general,  Milbank,  770. 

Pentateuch,  an  ancient,  preserved  at  China,  44. 

Penzance,  in  Cornwall,  description  of,  ii.  786. 

Pepin,  King  of  France,  sketch  of  the  reign  of,  ii.  551,  552. 

Peppermint-tree,  of  New  Holland,  211. 

Perceval,  Right  Hon.  Spencer,  assassinated  in  the  lobby  of  the  Honseof 

Commons,  ii.  950. 
Perils  of  the  Norwegiau  shepherds,  in  recovering  their  sheep  or  goats, 

ii.  8. 

Pernambuco,  a  province  of  Brazil,  738. 
Persecution  of  Christianity,  in  Japan,  173. 

 ,  cruel,  of  the  Protestants  in  the  Netherlands,  ii.  355. 

Persepolis,  ruins  of,  105. 

Persia,  situation,  extent,  and  boundaries  of,  102 — divisions,  climate, 
and  soil,  ib. — rivers  and  lakes,  ib. — mountains,  103 — vegetable*,  ib. — 
animals,  104— minerals,  medicinal-springs,  and  everlasting  fire,  105— 
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antiquities,  ib.— cities,  towns,  &c.  106 — manufactures  and  commerce, 
111 — religion,  ib. — military  force,  government,  and  laws,  112 — lan- 
guage and  literature,  ib.— customs,  manners,  &c,  113 — bistory,  117. 

Persians,  complexion,  persons,  and  disposition  of  the,  113 — military  and 
mercantile  classes,  ib.— dress,  ib. — houses,  114 — usual  meals,  115 — 
conversation,  ib. — entertainment  of  visitors,  ib. — amusements,  116 — 
running  footmen,  ib. — negotiation  of  marriages,  ib. — rejoicings  in 
honor  of  the  circumcision  of  the  king's  son,  ib. — treatment  of  the 
sick,  117 — funeral  ceremonies,  ib. 

Perth,  a  royal  borough  of  Scotland,  described,  ii.  1025. 

Peru,  some  account  of  the  empire  of,  526 — history  of  its  subjugation 
by  the  Spaniards,  ib.-529. 

— ,  a  viceroyalty  of  South-America,  situation,  extent,  and  boundaries 
of,  718 — seas,  bays,  and  rivers,  ib. — soil  and  climate,  ib. — minerals, 
vegetables,  and  animals,  719 — antiquities,  ib. — government,  cities, 
and  towns,  720— customs  and  manners,  723 — history,  ib. 

Pestilence,  dreadful  effects  of,  in  Egypt,  384. 

Peter  the  Great,  of  Russia,  remarks  on  his  founding  Petersburgh,  ii.  147 
— equestrian  statue  of,  148 — the  fortress  erected  by,  149 — relics  of, 
ib. — place  of  his  interment,  ib.— academy  established  by,  150 — waxen 
figure  of,  151 — sketch  of  his  reign,  172. 

—  the  Second,  emperor  of  Russia,  some  account  of,  ii.  173. 

  the  Third,  reign  and  deposition  of,  ii;  173,  174. 

Peterborough,  the  city  of,  described,  ii.  808. 

Peterhof,  the  palace  of,  described,  ii.  131. 

Petersburgh,  the  capital  of  Russia,  ii.  147. 

Peter's  pence,  the  tax  of,  first  imposed  in  England,  ii.  869. 

Petiola,  (formerly  Andes,)  the  birth-place  of  Virgil,  ii.  465. 

Petroleum,  or  rock-oil,  springs  of,  in  Italy,  ii.  444. 

Pfeffers,  springs  of,  in  Switzerland,  ii.  324. 

Pharaoh's  hen,  description  of,  355. 

Philadelphia,  the  city  of,  described,  596. 

Philip  I.,  king  of  France,  sketch  of  his  reign,  ii.  558. 
,  surnamcd  the  Magnanimous,  ii.  559. 

 ,  surnamed  the  Hardy,  ii.  560. 

 the  Fair,  ii.  561 . 

■         the  Fifth,  ii.  562. 

 ,  surnamed  the  Fortunate,  ii.  563. 

— —  II.  of  Spain,  sketch  of  the  reign  of,  ii.  269. 

 ,  Captain,  appointed  governor  of  the  English  colony  in  New  Hol- 
land, 228 — commeuces  his  voyage,  ib.— lands  at  Botany  Bay,  229 — 
explores  Port  Jackson,  and  meets  with  some  of  the  natives,  ib. — fixes 
his  settlement  at  the  head  of  Sydney  Cove,  and  formally  assumes  his 
powers,  230 — sends  out  a  subordinate  colony  to  Norfolk  Island,  ib. — 
explores  Broken  Bay  and  Shell  Cove,  231— discovers  a  charming  tract 
of  country,  232— interview  with  a  party  of  natives,  233— forms  a  set- 
tlement at  Rose  Hill,  234— and  lays  down  the  lines  of  a  town  in  the 
same  place,  237— wounded  by  one  of  the  natives,  23S — returns  to 
England,  accompanied  by  two  of  the  natives,  239. 

Philippine  Isles,  description  of  the,  186-189. 

Philippolis,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  ii.  196. 

Physic,  state  of,  in  China,  48 — ancient  state  of,  in  Egypt,  376. 

Pichegru,  General,  takes  possession  of  Amsterdam,  and  over-runs  the 
United  Provinces,  ii.  613 — execution  of,  ii,  622. 

Picton,  Sir  Thomas,  slain  at  Waterloo,  ii.  713. 

Picts,  subjugation  of  the,  by  Kenneth  Mac  Alphin,  king  of  Scotland, 
ii.  1030. 

Picts'  Wall,  remains  of  the,  ii.  73C. 
Pillars,  ancient,  at  Corinth,  ii.  186. 
Pillory  of  Switzerland,  described,  ii.  328. 
Pintado,  or  Guinea-hen,  description  of  the,  417. 
Pisa,  a  city  of  Italy,  ii.  463. 

Pisse  Vache,  a  famous  cataract  of  Switzerland,  ii.  324. 

Pitt,  Right  Hon.  William,  succeeds  the  Duke  of  Portland  as  prime-mi- 
nister of  England,  ii.  914— resigns,  932— resumes  his  office,  938— 
death  and  public  funeral  of,  940. 
167        vol.  ii. 
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Pittsburgh,  on  the  Ohio,  described,  599. 

Pizarro,  Francis,  undertakes  the  conquest  of  the  Peruvian  empire,  52G 
— seizes  the  sovereign,  and  puts  him  to  death,  527 — founds  the  city  of 
Lima,  and  makes  himself  master  of  Cusco,  ib.— defeats  his  rival  Al- 
magro,  and  obtains  possession  of  the  empire,  but  is  slain  in  a  con- 
spiracy, 528. 

 ,  Gonzalo,  adventures  of,  in  Amazonia,  756. 

PIa<;a  de  Commercio,  at  Lisbon,  described,  ii.  298. 
Placentia,  a  city  of  Spain,  ii.  244. 

Plague,  a  dreadful,  in  London,  under  Henry  IV.,  ii.  741 — at  the  acces- 
sion of  Charles  I.,  742 — in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  743. 

Platoff,  Count,  hetman  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  anecdotes  of,  162. 

Piatt,  Mr.,  dangerously  wounded  by  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Spa-fields 
mob,  988. 

Platypus,  the  duck-billed,  of  New  Holland,  213. 
Ploen,  a  city  in  Holstein,  ii.  40. 
Plough,  description  of  the  Siamese,  89. 
Plymouth,  description  of,  ii.  787. 
Poicticrs,  battle  of,  ii.  876. 

Poetry,  Lapland,  a  beautiful  specimen  of,  ii.  51. 
Poem,  specimen  of  a  Chinese,  46. 

Poiret,  observations  of  the  Abbe,  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Arabs,  125— on  the  education  of  their  children,  126. 

Poland,  outline  of  the  history  of,  ii.  412— the  kingdom  of,  re-established 
by  Buonaparte,  ii.  653. 

Poles,  persons  and  complexion  of  the,  ii.  407— dress,  mode  of  life, 
amusements,  &c,  408— account  of  a  fete  champetre,  ib.— mode  of 
travelling,  inns,  &c,  409 — marriage-ceremonies,  410.— expulsion  of 
the,  from  Russia,  171. 

Polgooth,  a  tin-mine  of  Cornwall,  described,  ii.  730. 

Polynesia,  divisions  of,  271. 

Pomona,  the  largest  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  described,  ii.  1039. 
Pompey's  Pillar,  at  Alexandria,  described,  366— exploit  of  some  English 

captains  at,  ib. 
Ponsonby,  Sir  William,  death  of,  ii.  714. 

Ponte  de  Dios,  a  natural  bridge  in  Spanish  North-America,  618. 

 du  Garde,  remains  of  the,  near  Montpellier,  ii.  514. 

Poole's  Hole,  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  described,  ii.  737. 
Poppies,  Persian,  singular  effect  of,  on  those  who  gather  them,  104. 
Population  of  London,  ii.  746. 
Porcelain-tower  at  Nankin,  described,  30. 

Port  des  Francais,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  discovery  of, 
639 — description  of  the  harbour,  643— climate  and  productions,  641 
inhabitants,  customs,  &c,  ib. 

Porter,  quantity  of,  brewed  by  twelve  houses  in  London,  within  one  year, 
ii.  746. 

Porto  Bello,  a  town  of  Terra  Firma,  709. 
  Cavcllo,  a  town  of  the  Caraccas,  715. 

  Ferrajo,  the  capital  of  the  Island  of  Elba,  ii.  495 — palace  of  Buo- 
naparte at,  499. 

 Longone,  a  city  of  the  island  of  Elba,  ii.  496, 

  Rico,  one  of  the  West-India  Islands,  699. 

 Vecchio,  a  sea-port  of  Corsica,  ii.  501. 

Portrait  of  Joan  d'  Arc,  the  maid  of  Orleans,  ii.  527. 
Port  Royal,  a  city  of  Jamaica,  674. 

Portsmouth,  description  of,  ii.  792 — naval  review  at,  in  honour  of  the 
allied  sovereigns,  793. 

Portugal,  situation,  extent,  and  boundaries  of,  ii.  292 — divisious,  cli 
mate,  and  seasons,  ib.— soil,  productions,  and  agriculture,  293 — 
mountains,  promontories,  bays,  and  sea-ports,  ib. — rivers  and  lakes,  294 
metals,  minerals,  and  animals,  ib. — antiquities,  ib. — language  and  lite- 
rature, 295— education,  universities,  and  academies,  ib. — government 
and  laws,  ib. — revenue,  army,  and  navy,  296— ^-nobility  and  orders  of 
knighthood,  297 — manufactures  and  commerce,  ib. — religion,  bishop 
rics,  and  royal  titles,  ib.— cities,  towns,  &c,  298 — inhabitants,  cus- 
oms,  and  manners,  300 — history,  304. 
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Portuguese,  persons,  complexion,  and  dress  of  the,  ii.  300 — state  of  the 
poorer  class,  ib. — different  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lisbon,  ib.— 
drudgery  performed  by  Gallicians,  302— confinement  and  contrivances 
of  the  ladies,  ib.— excellent  qualities  of  the  peasants,  303— observa- 
tions of  a  knight  of  Malta  on  the  Poituguese,  304 — mode  of  execu- 
tion, ib. 

 dominions  in  South-America,  735. 

Potosi,  a  city  of  Peru,  722— discovery  of  the  silver-mines  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, ib. 

Potsdam,  a  rily  of  Prussia,  described,  ii.  416. 

Prague,  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  described,  ii.  402. 

Pratt,  Mr.,  remarks  of,  on  the  dogs  of  Holland,  ii.  338. 

Prerogative,  a  remarkable,  of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  ii.  402. 

Prerogatives  of  the  king  of  England,  ii.  826. 

Presburg,  the  capital  of  Lower  Hungary,  ii.  404. 

Presbyterians,  account  of  the  American,  582. 

Presbytery  of  Scotland  described,  ii.  1016. 

Presentations  at  the  court  of  Sweden,  account  of,  ii.  100. 

Presteign,  the  capital  of  Radnorshire,  described,  ii.  998. 

Prince  William's  Sound,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  descrip- 
tion of,  033 — persons  and  complexion  of  the  natives,  037— disposi- 
tion, dress,  and  habitations,  638— canoes,  weapons,  and  domestic 
utensils,  639. 

Printing,  the  Chinese  method  of,  47. 

Prisoners,  dreadful  situation  of,  in  republican  France,  ii.  607. 
Privy-counsellors,  duties  of,  ii.  127. 

Proclamation  of  the  vicar-general  of  Elba,  on  the  arrival  of  Buona- 
parte, ii.  497. 

 of  Louis  XVIII.  on  his  return  to  Fiance,  ii.  683. 

Property,  anecdote  of  the  value  of,  iu  Turkey,  ii.  197. 
Proscription  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  by  Philip  of  Spain,  ii.  364. 
Prospects,  delightful,  of  the  Norwegian  mountains,  ii.  7. 
Protestant  episcopal  church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  r>84. 
Protestants,  upwards  of  ten  thousand  massacred  by  the  Irish  C  atholics, 
ii.  1062. 

Provision,  parliamentary,  for  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  on  her 
marriage,  ii.  984. 

Provisions,  mode  of  preserving,  in  Russia,  ii.  135. 

 ,  annual  consumption  of,  in  London,  ii.  745. 

 ,  proportional  prices  of.in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  ii.  881. 

Prussia,  situation,  extent,  and  boundaries  of,  ii.  412 — climate  and  face 
of  the  country,  ib. — riven,  lakes,  and  mountains,  413 — minerals  and 
mineral  waters,  ib. — animals,  vegetables,  antiquities,  and  curiosities, 
ib.— constitution,  government,  religion,  language,  and  literature,  414 
— commerce  and  manufactures,  ib.— cities,  towns,  &c.  ib. — army  and 
navy,  418— arms  and  orders  of  knighthood,  ib. — persons,  character, 
and  amusements,  of  the  inhabitants,  419 — history,  420. 

Prussians,  character  and  amusements  of  the,  ii.  419. 

Psylli,  or  serpent-eaters,  of  Egypt,  account  of  the,  374. 

Public-houses  kept  by  military  officers  in  the  United  States,  601. 

Puebla  dc  los  Angeles,  a  city  of  Spanish  America,  624. 

Pugilists,  brutality  of  the  American,  604. 

Pultusk,  battle  of,  630. 

Punishment,  inadequate,  of  a  Spanish  offender,  ii.  254. 

 of  female  prostitutes,  at  Bern,  m  Switzerland,  ii.  328. 

Putnam,  General,  humourous  adventure  of,  569. 
Pyramids  of  Egypt,  description  of  the,  356-358. 
Pyrenees,  description  of  the,  ii.  222. 

Quadrupeds  of  America  smaller  than  those  of  the  other  continents,  536. 

Quakers  of  the  United  States  of  America,  584. 

Quaqua  blacks,  or  natives  of  the  Ivory  coast,  427. 

Quarrel  between  the  archbishops  of  York  and  Canterbury,  attended  with 

outrage,  ii.  874. 
Quarry,  a  curious,  in  Holland,  ii.  346. 
Quatre  Bras,  lot  tic  of,  ii  708. 


Quay  on  the  Neva,  description  of  the,  ii.  149. 
Quebec,  the  capital  of  Canada,  561. 
Queen's  Palace.    See  Buckingham-House. 
Queretaro,  a  city  of  Spanish  America,  024. 

Quicksilver-mines  of  ldria,  description  of  the,  ii.  400 — anecdote  nf  an 

unexpected  meeting  in  the,  ib. 
Quito,  the  capital  of  a  province  iu  Peru,  722. 

Raa  Kook,  brother  of  the  king  of  the  Pelew  Islands,  gome  account  of, 
274. 

Rabinsara,  a  fruit  of  Madagascar,  492. 
Racoon,  description  of  the,  577. 

Ramadan,  or  feast  of  the  Mussulmcn,  in  Egypt,  described,  378. 
Ramilies,  battle  of,  ii.  895. 

Ramsay,  the  town  of,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  described,  ii.  1000. 
Ranai,  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  300. 
Rasp-house  of  Amsterdam,  described,  ii.  341. 
Rattle-mouse,  of  the  Cape,  described,  477. 

snake,  description  of  the,  550. 
Ravenna,  a  town  of  Italy,  described,  ii.  467. 
Reading,  the  principal  town  of  Berkshire,  described,  ii.  795. 
Headings,  public,  in  the  streets  of  Naples,  ii.  461. 
Reasons  of  the  French  senate  for  deposing  Buonaparte,  ii.  681. 
Rebellion  on  behalf  of  the  Pretender,  ii.  899. 
Rebellious  in  Ireland,  account  of  the,  ii.  937-1069. 
Reception  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  by  the  Parisians,  ii.  680. 
Recruiting  for  the  army,  mode  of,  in  Russia,  ii.  146. 
Red  eagle,  order  of  the,  ii.  387. 

Register  kept  by  chimney-sweepers  iu  Denmark,  ii.  33. 
Reinl>cc k,  M.,  remarks  of,  on  the  city  of  Moscow,  ii.  153. 
Rein-deer,  utility  of,  in  Lapland,  ii.  50. 
Relics  preserved  in  the  cathedral  of  Palermo,  ii.  481. 
Removal  of  the  remains  of  Louis  XVI.  and  his  Queen  to  St.  Denis, 
ii.  693. 

Report  of  the  committee  of  secrecy  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, ii.  990-994. 

 on  the  state  of  the  French  empire,  after  tlve  peace  of  Tilsit, 

il  637. 

 to  Buonaparte  on  the  state  of  Holland,  ii.  373. 

Representation,  a  topographical,  of  the  most  mountainous  parts  of 

Switzerland,  ii.  326. 
Resin-tree,  the  yellow,  of  New  Holland,  211. 
Resistance,  gallant,  of  the  Spanish  patriots,  ii.  282. 
Resolutions  of  a  Catholic  meeting  held  in  Dublin,  ii.  1075. 
Restoration  of  the  works  of  art,  plundered  from  various  countries,  by 

the  French,  ii.  718. 
Resurrection,  ceremony  of  the,  at  Moscow,  ii.  156 
Retreat,  disastrous,  of  Buonaparte,  from  Moscow,  ii.  660. 
Retrospect  of  the  year  1816,  an  interesting,  ii.  994. 
Reuss,  a  river  of  Switzerland,  ii.  322. 

Reveuge,  barbarous,  of  some  European  settlers  at  the  Hawkesbury,  on 

three  native  youths,  245. 
Revolution  in  the  government  of  Denmark,  ii.  33— in  that  of  Sweden,  92. 

 ,  the  glorious,  of  1688,  ii.  894. 

Rheims,  an  ancient  city  of  France,  described,  ii.  525. 
Rhine,  a  river  of  Switzerland,  ii.  322. 
Rhodes,  description  of  the  island  of,  208. 
Rhone,  a  river  of  France,  course  of  the,  ii.  511. 
Riazan,  or  Rhezan,  a  city  of  Russia,  ii.  159. 

Richard  I.  of  Englaud,  surnamed  Cceur  dc  Lion,  sketch  of  his  reign 
ii.  874. 

 II.,  deposition  and  death  of,  ii.  877. 

— —  III.,  usurpation  and  death  of,  ii.  880. 
Richmond,  the  capital  of  Virginia,  598. 

 ,  a  village  in  Surrey,  described,  ii.  761 — lines  descriptive  of 

Richmond-hill,  782. 
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Richmond,  in  Yorkshire,  described,  ii.  799. 

Riga,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name,  in  Russia,  ii.  158. 

Rimba,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Angola,  437. 

Rio  Bravo,  the  principal  river  of  Spanish  North-America,  614. 

 de  Janiero,  the  capital  of  Brazil,  744. 

 Grande,  a  province  of  Brazil,  735. 

Riots  connected  with  the  passing  of  the  corn-bill,  ii.  980. 

 ,  disgraceful,  in  London,  ii.  911— at  Birmingham,  918. 

Roads,  dangerous,  in  South-America,  707. 

Robert,  king  of  France,  sketch  of  his  reign,  ii.  558. 

Robert  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland,  exploits  and  reign  of,  ii.  103L 

Robespierre  accused  and  seized  in  the  hall  of  the  National  Convention, 

ii.  611— escapes,  but  is  retaken,  and  executed,  612. 
Robin  Leith's  Hole,  near  Flamborough-Head,  described,  ii.  739. 
Rock  Bridge,  in  Virginia,  described,  570. 
..       eagle,  description  and  depredations  of  the,  ii.  9. 

  salt,  mine  of,  at  Northwich,  ii.  733. 

Rocks,  curious,  in  Bohemia,  ii.  401. 

Roderick  O'Connor,  king  of  Ireland,  some  account  of,  ii.  1064. 

Roleia,  battle  of,  ii.  316. 

Roman  antiquities  in  Spain,  ii.  228. 

 Catholic  church  of  Ireland,  account  of  the,  ii.  105L 

■        Catholics  in  the  United  States,  586. 
Romanzow,  General,  exploits  of,  against  the  Turks,  ii.  212-214. 
Rome,  the  city  of,  described,  ii.  451. 
Roraas,  a  mine-town  in  Norway,  ii.  26. 

Roschild,  the  ancient  capital  of  Denmark,  and  the  burial-place  of  the 

royal  family,  ii.  39. 
Rosctta,  the  city  of,  described,  373. 

Rosilly,  Admiral,  compelled  to  surrender  the  French  fleet  before  Cadiz, 

to  the  patriots,  ii.  282. 
Ross,  General,  death  of,  ii.  979. 

Rothsay,  the  capital  of  the  Isle  of  Bute,  described,  ii.  1034. 
Rotterdam,  a  city  of  Holland,  described,  h.  342. 
Round  towers,  ancient,  in  Ireland,  ii.  1048. 
Rouen,  a  city  of  France,  described,  ii.  525. 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm,  ii.  91. 

 Exchange  of  London,  described,  ii.  758. 

 Military  Asylum,  at  Chelsea,  described,  ii.  779. 

Royalty,  abolition  of,  in  France,  ii.  596. 

Ruins,  ancient,  at  Constantinople,  ii.  184— at  Athens,  185— at  Cori«th, 
and  on  the  neighbouring  isthmus,  186— at  Delos,  187— on  the  island 
of  Caos,  or  Zie,  ib. — on  the  coast  of  Argentium,  ib. 

Running  footmen  of  Naples,  ii.  470. 

Rural  economy  of  the  Laplanders,  picture  of  the,  ii.  56. 

Rush-cutters  murdered  by  the  natives  of  New  Holland,  232. 

Russel,  Thomas,  one  of  the  Irish  rebels,  some  account  of,  ii.  1072- 
1074. 

Russia,  in  Asia,  situation,  extent,  and  boundaries  of,  141 — climate, 
seasons,  face  of  the  country,  soil,  and  agriculture,  ib. — rivers,  lakes, 
and  mountains,  142— animals,  ib.— metals  and  minerals,  143— natural 
curiosities  and  antiquities,  ib.— cities  and  chief  towns,  145 — popula- 
tion, ib. — language,  literature,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  ib. — 
customs  and  manners,  146 — history,  162. 

— — ,  in  Europe,  situation,  boundaries,  and  extent  of,  ii.  134 — divi- 
sions, ib. — climate,  soil,  &c.  135 — mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  and  forests, 

ib.  soil,  agriculture,  vegetables,   and  animals,  136 — minerals  and 

curiosities,  138— language  and  education,  139— commerce,  140 — go- 
vernment, 1 11— constitution  of  the  governments,  circles,  and  munici- 
palities, 143 — laws,  145 — revenue,  146 — military  and  marine  force, 
ib. — orders  of  knighthood,  147 — cities,  &c.  ib. — religion,  159 — inha- 
bitants, manners,  and  customs,  160 — history,  167. 

Russians,  persons,  complexion,  and  disposition  of  the,  ii.  160 — dress,  ib. 
— habitations,  food,  &.C.  161 — ballads  and  dances,  ib. — national  music, 
foot-ball,  swings,  &c.  162 — boxing-matches,  public  entertainment,  and 
masquerades,  163 — elegant  villas,  ib. — modes  of  travelling,  and  state 


of  society  in  the  capital,  164 — connubial  infidelity,  166— nuptial  ce- 
remonies, ib. — pecuniary  settlements,  167 — funeral  ceremonies,  ib. 
Russian  troops,  cordial  reception  of  the,  at  Berlin,  ii.  662. 

Saardam,  a  town  of  Holland,  described,  ii.  344. 

Sacheverel,  Dr.,  impeachment  and  censure  of,  ii.  896. 

Sackett's  Harbour,  failure  of  the  expedition  against,  ii.  973. 

Sacrament,  commemoration  of  the,  in  Abyssinia,  452. 

Sacred  lake,  in  the  island  of  Hinzuan,  489. 

Sacrifice,  human,  witnessed  by  Captain  Cook,  at  Otaheite,  325. 

Sadler,  Mr.,  ascent  of,  from  the  Green  Park,  ii.  963. 

St.  Alexander  Nevsky,  the  order  of,  described,  ii.  147. 

St.  Andrew,  the  order  of,  described,  ii.  147. 

St.  Andrew's,  the  city  and  university  of,  ii.  1025. 

St.  Anne  of  Holstein,  the  order  of,  ii.  147. 

St.  Asaph,  the  city  of,  described,  ii.  996. 

St.  Aubin,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Jersey,  ii.  1009. 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  description  of,  ii.  764. 

St.  Catherine,  an  island  of  South-America,  751. 

 ,  the  order  of,  described,  ii.  147. 

 ,  the  church  of,  in  Amsterdam,  described,  ii.  340. 

St.  Christopher,  (one  of  the  West-India  Islands,)  described,  682. 
St.  Cloud,  a  favourite  residence  of  Buonaparte,  ii.  524. 
St.  Constantia,  church  of,  (formerly  the  temple  of  Bacchus,)  at  Rome, 
ii.  446. 

St.  Domingo,  or  Hispaniola,  (one  of  the  West-India  Islands,)  situation 
and  productions  of,  699— commerce,  and  principal  towns,  700 — his- 
tory, 701. 

St.  Eustatia,  (one  of  the  West-India  Islands),  704. 

St.  Genevieve,  museum  in  the  church  of,  at  Paris,  ii.  519. 

St.  George,  the  order  of,  described,  ii.  147. 

St.  Helier,  a  town  of  the  Island  of  Jersey,  ii.  1009. 

St.  Helena,  the  island  of,  described,  499. 

St.  Hubert,  order  of,  ii.  388. 

St.  Ildefonso,  the  palace  of,  described,  ii.  238-211. 
St.  Jago,  the  capital  of  Chili,  728. 

 de  la  Vega,  a  city  of  Jamaica,  674. 

St.  James,  or  St.  Jago  de  Compostella,  order  of,  ii.  261. 

 ,  order  of,  in  Portugal,  ii.  297. 

St.  James's  Palace,  description  of,  ii.  752. 
St.  Januarius,  order  of,  ii.  469. 

St.  John's,  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Laurence,  557. 

 ,  one  of  the  West-India  Islands,  705. 

St.  Laurence,  a  river  of  North-America,  533. 

St.  Lazarus,  the  order  of,  ii.  469. 

St.  Lucia,  one  of  the  West-India  Islands,  704. 

St.  Luke's  Hospital,  for  lunatics,  description  of,  ii.  767. 

St.  Mark,  order  of,  ii.  469. 

St.  Patrick,  order  of,  ii.  1054. 

St.  Paul's,  the  capital  of  a  province  in  Brazil,  747. 

  Cathedral,  in  London,  description  of,  ii.  747-750. 

St.  Peter,  the  cathedral-church  of,  at  Rome,  described  by  Kotzebue, 
ii.  451. 

St.  Pierre,  the  town  of,  in  the  Isle  of  Guernsey,  described,  ii.  1008. 
St.  Salvadore,  the  capital  of  Congo,  described,  433. 

,  the  capital  of  Bahia,  in  Brazil,  746. 
St.  Sebastian's  taken  by  the  British  and  Portuguese,  ii.  29L 
St.  Sophia,  the  royal  mosque  of,  at  Constantinople,  described,  ii.  188. 
St.  Stephen,  order  of,  ii.  469. 

St.  Stephen's  Church,  at  Vienna,  description  of,  ii.  402. 

 Chapel,  or  the  House  of  Commons,  ii.  755. 

St.  Thomas,  one  of  the  West-India  Islands,  705. 

St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  description  of,  ii.  764. 

St.  Vincent,  one  of  the  West-India  Islands,  described,  685. 

Salamanca,  a  city  of  Spain,  ii.  243. 

}  the  university  of,  described,  ii.  255. 
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Salamanca,  battle  of,  ii  .  290. 
Salina,  one  of  the  Lipari  Islands,  ii.  490. 
Salinus,  remains  of  the  ancient  city  of,  ii.  487. 
Salisbury,  the  capital  of  Wiltshire,  described,  ii.  790. 
Salt-mines  of  Wieliczka,  in  Galicia,  ii.  401. 

—  springs,  at  Salius,  description  of  the,  ii.  515. 

-  works  of  Bevieux,  in  Switzerland,  ii.  324. 
Samarcand,  a  city  of  Independent  Tartary,  139. 

Samoiedes,  (a  tribe  of  Siberian  Tartars,)  persons  and  dress  of  the,  151 
— habitations  and  employments,  ib. — treatment  of  the  women,  ib. — 
— marriage  and  funeral-ceremonies,  152. 

Samos,  the  island  of,  described,  207. 

Sana,  a  city  of  Arabia,  122. 

Sanday,  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  described,  ii.  1039. 
Sandoe,  one  of  the  Feroe  Islands,  ii.  85. 

Sandwich  Islands,  discovery  of  the,  294 — situation,  climate,  toil,  &c, 
298 — animals  and  vegetables,  301 — buildings,  &c,  ib. — arts  and  ma- 
nufactures, 302 — customs  and  manners,  303. 

Saudwich  Islanders,  persons,  complexion,  and  physiognomy  of  the,  303 — 
disposition,  304— dress  and  ornaments,  ib. — food,  ib.— disease?.,  305— 
division  of  their  time,  ib.— diversions,  ib  — ceremonies  of  respect  or 
homage,  300 — religion,  307 — funeral-ceremonies,  308 — human  sacri- 
fices, ib. — frequent  wars,  ib. — government,  309 — games,  ib. — solitary- 
instance  of  jealousy,  310. 

San  Filippc,  a  town  of  the  Caraccas,  715. 

Santa  Cruz,  one  of  the  West-India  Islands,  705. 

— —-  Fe,  the  capital  of  New  .Mexico,  624. 

 Maura,  the  ancient  Lcucadia,  described,  ii.  219. 

Santorin,  the  island  of,  described,  ii.  £19. 

Saone,  a  river  of  France,  course  of  the,  ii.  511. 

Sardinia,  situation  and  extent  of  the  island  of,  ii.  491 — mountains, 
rivers,  lakes,  coasts,  bays,  and  ports,  ib. — vegetables,  animals,  minerals, 
and  mineral  waters,  492— commerce,  &c.,  ib. —  government  and  reve- 
nue, 493— cities,  towns,  &C,  ib. — inhabitants,  494 — history,  ib. 

Sark,  the  isle  of,  described,  ii.  1009. 

Sassara,  a  city  of  Sardinia,  described,  ii.  494. 

Savoy,  conquest  of,  by  the  French  republicans,  ii.  596. 

Saxon  antiquitiel  in  England,  ii.  736. 

Scalloway,  a  town  on  the  island  of  Shetland,  ii.  1041. 

Scarborough,  in  Yorkshire,  description  of,  ji.  800 — mineral  waters  of, 
ii.  734. 

Schafi  hausen,  cataract  of,  ii.  324. 
Schisme,  an  Egyptian  shrub,  described,  352. 
Schleitz,  battle  of,  ii.  624. 
School,  description  of  an  Arab,  126. 
Sciacca,  a  sea-port  town  of  Sicily,  ii.  487. 
Scio,  the  ancient  Chios,  description  of  the  island  of,  207. 
Scylla  and  Charybdis,  some  account  of,  ii.  482. 

Scotch,  persons,  disposition,  and  manners  of  the,  ii.  1026— weddings 
and  funerals,  1027— diversions,  ib. 

Scotch  Greys,  heroic  gallantry  of  the,  at  Waterloo,  ii.  713. 

Scotland,  situation,  extent,  and  boundaries  of,  ii.  1010 — divisions  and 
subdivisions,  ib. — climate,  seasons,  face  of  the  country,  soil,  and  agri- 
culture, ii.  1012 — roads  and  canals,  ib. — mountains,  forests,  rivers, 
and  lakes,  1013 — metals,  minerals,  vegetables,  and  animals,  1014 — 
antiquities  and  curiosities,  ib. — religion  and  ecclesiastical  government, 
1016 — laws  and  constitution,  1017 — order  of  knighthood,  manufac- 
tures, and  commerce,  1020 — universities,  literature,  and  learned  men, 
ib.— cities,  chief  towns,  &c,  1021 — inhabitants,  maimers,  aud  cus- 
toms, 1026 — history,  1029. 

Scottish  Isles,  description  of  the,  ii.  1033. 

—          regiments  sustain  the  brunt  of  the  attack  ut  Waterloo,  ii.  713. 

Sculpture,  supposed  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Egy  ptians,  375. 
Sea-bladder,  of  Brazil,  described,  740. 

  coal,  annual  consumption  of,  in  London  and  its  dependencies,  ii. 

745. 


Sea-devil,  description  of  the,  427 

  fight,  account  of  the  first,  in  which  an  English  monarch  had  ever 

been  present,  ii.  853. 

Seal,  a  public,  received  at  New  Holland  from  the  British  government,  238. 

—  fishery,  account  of  the,  666. 

Sea-nettle,  description  of  the,  ii.  12. 

 ox,  of  the  Ivory-Coast,  described,  427. 

  urchin,  or  sea-apple,  description  of  the,  ii.  11. 

Sebastian,  king  of  Portugal,  sketch  of  the  reign  of,  ii.  306-308— sin- 
gular account  of  a  person  who  assumed  his  name,  30<>,  310. 

Sedition,  apprehensions  of,  in  the  colony  at  New  Holland,  246. 

Sego,  the  capital  of  Baiubarra,  described,  468. 

Segovia,  a  city  of  Spain,  described,  ii.  246. 

Sequra,  a  remarkable  lake  in  Portugal,  ii.  294. 

Seine,  a  river  of  France,  course  of  the,  ii.  511. 

Selim  I.,  murders  his  father  and  brother,  ii.  210. — mosque  of,  at  Adrin- 
nople,  ii.  195. 

 II.  emperor  of  the  Turks,  sketch  of  his  reign,  ii.  210. 

Selkirk,  Alexander,  adventures  of,  733. 
Senate,  or  supreme  imperial  college,  of  Russia,  ii.  142. 
Sennaar,  the  capital  of  Nubia,  443. 
Sepulchres,  ancient,  at  Jerusalem,  15. 
Sepulture,  disgusting  mode  of,  at  Turin,  ii.  470. 
Sequestration  of  British  commodities  in  Hamburgh,  ii.  629. 
Seraglio,  the  imperial,  of  Constantinople,  described,  ii.  189-191. 
Seringapatain,  a  city  of  Hindoos  tan,  72. 

 ,  capture  of,  by  the  British,  83. 

Serpent  stone,  of  New  Zealand,  265. 

Scume,  M.,  remarks  of,  on  the  entrance  to  Pctersburgb,  ii.  148. 

Seven,  vestiges  of  a  predilection  for  the  number,  ii.  351. 

Severities  exercised  upon  the  mayor  and  citizens  of  London  by  Richard 

the  Second,  ii.  741. 
Severn,  the  river,  described,  ii.  727. 
Seville,  a  city  of  Spain,  described,  ii.  242. 
Shakers,  a  religious  sect  in  America,  588. 
Shannon,  a  river  of  Irclaud,  course  of  the,  ii.  1045. 
Shark,  description  of  the,  ii.  11. 
Shaters,  or  running-footmen,  of  Persia,  116. 
Sheep,  account  of  the  Spanish,  ii.  227. 
Sheffield,  description  of,  ii.  801. 

Sheridan,  Dr.,  one  of  the  Catholic  delegates,  trial  and  acquittal  of,  at 

Dublin,  ii.  1075. 
Sherwood  Forest,  description  of,  ii.  730. 
Shetland  Isles,  description  of  the,  ii.  1040. 
Ships,  complement  of  the  Russian,  ii.  146. 
Shirauz,  a  city  of  Persia,  109. 

Shrewsbury,  the  capital  of  Shropshire,  described,  ii.  815. 
Shropshire  Canal,  course  of  the,  ii.  820. 

Siatn,  the  kingdom  of,  in  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  89 — extent,  boun- 
daries, climate,  soil,  &c,  ib. — vegetables  and  animals,  ib. — minerals, 

90  rivers,  ib  — cities,  ib. — government  and  laws,  ib. — revenue,  army, 

and  navy,  91 — language  and  literature,  ib. — manufactures  and  com- 
merce, ib. — religion,  customs,  and  manners,  ib. — history,  93. 

Siamese,  persons,  comphxion,  and  dress  of  the,  91 — houses  and  furni- 
ture, ib. — articles  of  food,  92 — subordination,  ib. — negociation  of 
marriage,  ib. — mode  of  travelliutr  and  funeral-ceremonies,  ib. 

Siampa,  a  kingdom  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  101. 

Siberia.    Sec  Russia  in  Asia. 

Sicilian  peasantry,  remarks  on  the,  by  a  modern  traveller,  ii.  488. 

Sicily,  the  island  of,  its  situation,  climate,  face  of  the  country,  and 
soil,  ii.  479 — mountains,  rivers,  vegetables,  and  animals,  ib.— com- 
merce, government,  military  and  naval  establishment,  and  order  of 
knighthood,  480 — chief  cities,  &c.,  ib. 

Sienna,  a  city  of  Italy,  described,  ii.  463. 

Sierra  Leone,  description  of,  406. 

_____  Company,  history  and  description  of  the,  ii.  843. 
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Sietta,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Angola,  437. 
Silesia,  campaign  in,  ii.  609. 
Silesians,  description  and  manners  of  the,  ii.  419. 
Simoom,  a  pestilential  wind,  in  Egypt,  347. 
Sinai,  desert  of,  119. 

Sinking  Fund  of  Great  Britain,  some  account  of  the,  ii.  846. 

Sion,  Mount,  14. 

Sire,  a  town  of  Abyssinia,  448. 

Sirius,  loss  of  the,  near  Norfolk  Island,  236. 

Skin,  the  tanned,  of  a  Frenchman,  preserved  at  Petersburgh,  ii.  150. 
Skoyen,  a  beautiful  country-residence,  near  Christiana,  in  Norway,  ii.  22. 
Skuoe,  one  of  the  Feroe  Islands,  ii.  85. 

Slave  Coast,  soil  and  productions  of  the,  412 — religion  and  government, 
ib^— arts  and  manufactures,  415— customs  and  manners,  ib. 

  trade,  gradual  abolition  of  the,  voted  in  the  House  of  Commons, 

ii.  919. 

Sledges,  the  mountain  of,  at  Peterhof,  ii.  151. 

Slcswic,  the  capital  of  a  duchy,  in  Denmark,  ii.  41. 

Sloth,  description  of  the,  425,  707. 

Smolensk,  battle  of,  ii.  651. 

Smyrna,  the  capital  of  Anatolia,  18. 

Society,  modern  state  of,  in  Petersburgh,  ii.  164. 

 Isles,  general  aspect,  climate,  and  productions  of  the,  312 — 

arts  and  manufactures,  313 — religion  and  government,  316 — persons 
of  the  inhabitants,  323 — dress,  cookery,  and  meals,  324 — human  sa- 
crifices, 325 — murder  of  illegitimate  children,  3i" — marriage,  ib. — 
tokens  of  grief,  ib. — mode  of  treating  females  in  parturition,  328 — 
curious  custom  of  exchanging  names,  ib. — funeral-ceremonies,  ib. — 
diversions,  329. 

Sofala,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  463. 

Solander,  Dr.,  visit  of,  to  Terra  del  Fuego,  767. 

Solan  geese,  description  and  habits  of,  ii.  1037. 

Solano,  the  Marquis  de,  put  to  death,  by  the  populace  at  Cadiz,  ii.  281. 
Solomon  Islands,  253. 

Solyman,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  sketch  of  his  reign,  ii.  210. 

Somerset-House,  description  of,  ii.  757. 

Sommc,  a  river  of  France,  course  of  the,  ii.  511. 

Sonquas,  a  tribe  of  Hottentots,  479. 

Soodera,  or  fourth  cast  among  the  Hindoos,  74. 

Sourther,  a  remarkable  cavern  in  Iceland,  ii.  70. 

South-America,  countries  of,  in  possession  of  the  natives,  755. 

Southampton,  the  town  of,  described,  ii.  792. 

South  Ronaldshay,  one  of  the  Orkneys,  described,  ii.  1040. 

 Sea  Company,  history  and  description  of  the,  ii.  842, 

Spa-fields,  riotous  assemblage  in,  ii.  988. 

Spain,  situation,  extent,  and  boundaries  of,  ii.  220 — divisions,  ib.— cli- 
mate, seasons,  face  of  the  country,  and  soil,  221 — mountains,  222 — 
rivers  and  lakes,  223 — forests,  224 — minerals,  225 — mineral  waters, 
226 — vegetables  and  animals,  227 — antiquities,  228— cities,  towns,  &c. 
235 — religion,  247 — language,  255 — universities,  academies,  and  public 
libraries,  ib. — government  and  laws,  257,  258 — revenue,  expenditure, 
and  taxes,  260 — military  and  naval  establishment,  ib. — royal  titles, 
arms,  and  orders,  ib. — customs,  manners,  &c,  261 — history,  267. 

Spaitha,  the  ancient  Susetula,  ruins  of,  388. 

Spaniards,  persons,  dress,  and  disposition  of  the,  ii.  261— anecdotes  of 
their  laconic  answers,  262— character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  dif- 
ferent provinces,  263— houses  and  entertainments,  264 — bull-fights, 
ib.-266 — visits,  and  retinue  of  the  monarch,  267 — accommodations 
for  travellers,  and  foundling-hospitals,  ib. 

Spanish  dominions  in  North-America,  extent,  boundaries,  and  divisions 
of,  613 — climate,  ib. — face  of  the  country,  soil,  and  agriculture,  614 
— rivers,  lakes,  &c.,  ib. — mountains  and  volcanoes,  615— vegetables, 
616 — animals  and  minerals,  617— natural  curiosities,  antiquities,  and 
population,  619 — army  and  revenue,  620 — cities,  &c,  622 — manufac- 
tures and  commerce,  624 — religion,  625 — government,  626 — customs 
and  manners,  ib. 
167.    vol.  ii. 


Spanish  dominions  in  South-America,  705. 
Spectacle,  a  singular,  in  Dahomy,  414. 
Sphinx,  the  Egyptian,  described,  357. 
Spider,  the  white-jointed,  of  New  Holland,  214. 
Spouting  springs  of  Iceland,  ii.  65. 

Spring,  a  curious,  in  Switzerland,  ii.  324 — an  inflammable,  near  Cra- 
cow, ii.  402 — a  hot,  near  Bourbon- Lanci,  ii.  515. 

Springs,  medicinal,  of  Leuk,  in  the  Valais,  ii.  323. 

Stadthouse  of  Amsterdam,  description  of  the,  ii.  339. 

Staffa,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  description  of,  ii.  1036— basaltic  pillars 
in,  ib. 

Stafford,  the  town  of,  described,  ii.  814. 

Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  Canal,  course  of  the,  ii.  820. 
Stalimene.    See  Lemnos. 

Stannary  laws  of  Cornwall,  some  account  of  the,  ii.  731. 
Staten  Laud,  near  New  Zealand,  described,  773. 
States  of  Sweden,  ancient  power  cf  the,  ii.  112. 

Statue,  equestrian,  of  Peter  the  Great,  at  Petersburgh,  ii.  148 — of  Mar- 
shal Schwerin,  at  Berlin,  ii.  415. 
Statues,  interesting,  in  a  sepulchral  chapel  at  Naples,  ii.  455. 
Staubbach,  fall  of,  in  Switzerland,  ii.  324. 
Stavanger,  a  populous  town  in  Norway,  ii.  26. 
Stephen,  king  of  England,  sketch  of  the  reign  of,  ii.  872. 
Stepps,  or  desert-levels,  in  Asiatic  Russia,  143. 
Stinkbingsen,  or  stink-box,  of  the  Cape,  described,  477. 
Stinkwood-tree,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  475. 
Stirling,  the  town  of,  described,  ii.  1025. 
Stock-Exchange,  defraud  on  the,  ii.  95S. 
Stockholm,  the  capital  of  Sweden,  described,  94-101. 
Stonehenge,  in  Wiltshire,  description  of,  ii.  736. 
Stoning  the  demon,  a  Mahometan  tale,  ii.  231. 

Stork,  anecdote  of  the,  11 — highly  Tenerated  by  the  Mahometans,  355. 

Stoves,  the  famous,  of  Lipari,  ii.  489. 

Straits  of  Magellan,  in  South-America,  described,  762. 

Stratford-on-Avon  Canal,  course  of  the,  ii.  820. 

Street-preachers  of  Naples,  description  of  the,  ii.  461. 

Stromboli,  one  of  the  Lipari  Islands,  described,  ii.  489. 

Stromness,  a  village  on  the  island  of  Pomona,  ii.  1039. 

Stromoe,  one  of  the  Feroe  Islands,  ii.  81. 

Subterranean  building,  an  ancient,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  ii.  1047. 

 galleries  near  the  harbour  of  Milo,  ii.  183. 

Suderoe,  one  of  the  Feroe  Islands,  ii.  85. 

Sufferings,  dreadful,  of  the  French  troops,  in  their  retreat  from  Mos- 
cow, ii.  660. 

Sugar,  mode  of  obtaining,  from  the  maple-tree,  575 — how  extracted 
from  the  cane,  673 — mode  of  manufacturing  in  Brazil,  787.  . 

 canes,  immense,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  301. 

Sumatra,  one  of  the  Sunda  Islands,  situation,  extent,  and  boundaries 
of,  197 — face  of  the  country,  soil,  and  productions,  ib. — cities,  &c, 
198 — customs  and  manners,  199. 

Sumatrans,  description  and  manners  of  the,  199. 

Sumbi,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Angola,  437. 

Sumptuary  laws  of  Switzerland,  ii.  328. 

Sunda  Islands,  description  of  the,  194-200. 

Sunderland,  the  town  of,  described,  ii.  802. 

Superstition,  instances  of,  among  the  natives  of  New  Holland,  223. 
Supper,  account  of  a  Persian,  115. 

Suwanow,  Marshal,  operations  of,  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  ii.  618,  619. 

Svinoe,  one  of  the  Feroe  Islands,  ii.  79. 

Swan-pan,  a  Chinese  instrument,  used  in  arithmetic,  47. 

Swansea,  a  sea-port  of  South-Wales,  described,  ii.  999. 

Sweden,  situation,  boundaries,  and  extent  of,  ii.  86 — divisions,  87 — 
climate,  seasons,  &c,  ib. — face  of  the  country,  rivers,  lakes,  &c,  88 
— fossils  and  minerals,  89 — vegetable  productions  and  agriculture,  90 
— animals,  ib. — manufactures  and  commerce,  91 — language,  litera- 
ture, universities,  &c,  ib.— government  and  laws,  ib. — revenue  and 
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forces,  94 — religion,  ib. — cine*  and  town?,  ib. — customs,  manners,  &c. 
108 — history,  109. 
Swedenborgiaus,  a  religious  sect  so  called,  ii.  826. 

Swedes,  persons,  character,  and  classes  of  the,  ii.  108— dress,  saluta- 
tions, marriages,  and  modes  of  travelhug,  109. 

Swedish  nobility  first  created  by  Eric  XIV.,  the  6on  of  Gustavus  Vasa, 
ii.  115. 

Swings,  three  sorts  of,  used  by  the  Russians,  ii.  162. 
Swin's  Stone,  in  Elgin,  description  of,  ii.  1015. 

Swiss,  persons  and  dispositions  of  the,  ii.  330 — houses,  dress,  mode  of 

life,  and  rural  diversions,  331 — goitres  and  idiots,  332. 
— —  confederacy  subverted  by  the  French,  ii.  333. 

Switzerland,  situation,  extent,  and  boundaries  of,  ii.  319— divisions, 
climate,  soil,  and  face  of  the  count ij,  ib. — glaciers,  avalanches,  &c, 
320 — rivers  and  lakes,  322— mountains,  springs,  aud  cataracts,  323 — 
vegetables  aud  animals,  325 — antiquities  and  curiosities,  ib. — religion, 
government,  and  lawn,  328 — language  and  literature,  ib.— chief  cities, 
32<j — military  strength,  330 — inhabitants,  customs,  aud  manners,  ib. — 
goitres  and^idiots,  332 — listory,  333. 

Syphon-fountains,  in  the  United  States,  described,  575. 

Syracuse  and  its  environs,  view  of,  by  Mr.  Yaughau,  ii.  483. 

Table  of  the  divisions  of  Asia,  6— of  the  Asiatic  Islands,  ib.— of  the  pro- 
vinces and  population  of  China,  31 — of  the  provinces  and  chief-towns 
of  Persia,  102 — of  the  divisions,  subdivisions,  and  chief  towns  of  Ara- 
bia, 119— of  the  continental  divisions  of  Africa,  344 — of  the  African 
Islands,  ib. — of  the  continental  divisions  of  North-America,  529 — of 
the  principal  islands  of  North-America  belonging  to  Europeans,  530 — 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  559 — of  the  exports  of  the  United 
States,  594 — of  the  divisions  of  Europe,  ii.  4 — of  the  European 
Islands,  5— of  Denmark,  29 — of  Sweden,  87— of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
179_of  Spain,  220 — of  Switzerland,  319 — of  Germany,  376-379 — 
of  France,  507-509 — of  England,  7211-722— of  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
vinces of  Canterbury  and  York,  subdivided  into  bishoprics,  825— 
of  the  distribution  of  the  British  naval  force  at  a  period  of  active 
warfare,  858 — of  the  establishment  of  the  British  army,  859 — of 
the  divisions  aud  subdivisions  of  Scotland,  1010,  1011— of  Irelaud, 
1043,  1044. 

Table  Mountain,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  474. 

Tabular  view  of  the  army  of  France,  under  Buonaparte,  ii.  535 — of  the 

Saxon  heptarchy,  720. 
Tagus,  a  river  of  Portugal,  ii.  294. 
Tahoarowa,  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  300. 
Taking  leave  of  the  old  year,  a  Chinese  festival,  55. 
Talapoins,  or  priests  of  the  Rinnan  empire,  87. 
Talavera,  battle  of,  ii.  2S8. 
Tallow-tree  of  China,  34. 
Tapajos,  a  river  of  Brazil,  739. 

Tapestry  of  Queen  Matilda,  description  of  the,  ii.  541. 
Tapao  tafia,  an  animal  of  New  Holland,  212. 
Tarabites,  substitutes  for  bridges  in  Peru,  721. 

Tartars,  general  description  of  the,  131— mode  of  life,  132— resem- 
blance to  some  of  the  tribes  of  North-America,  ib.— houses,  herds, 
and  flocks,  ib.— dress,  133 — domestic  economy,  ib.— disposal  of  their 
dead,  134. 

Tartars  of  Kasm,  146. 

  Kalmuc,  ib. 

 Nagai,  149. 

  Kendure,  150. 

  Samoiede,  151. 

  Ostiac,  152. 

■   Jakuti,  155. 

  Bratski,  ib. 

  Brabinski,  156. 

  Tungusi,  ib. 

■   Tsehutski,  ib. 


Tartars,  Karaschadalc,  156. 
  Cossack,  159. 

Tartary,  Chinese,  situation,  extent,  and  boundaries  of,  129 — division, 

130 — face  of  the  country,  soil,  and  agriculture,  ib. — rivers,  lakes,  &c. 

ib. — vegetables,  minerals,  and  animals,  ib. — population,  cities,  &c.  il>. 

— government  and  laws,  131 — army,  trade,  religion,  and  language,  ilk 

—customs  and  manners,  ib.— history,  134. 
 ,  Independent,  situation,  extent,  boundaries,  and  divisions  of,  138 

—climate,  soil,  &.c.  ib. — rivers,  lakes,  and  mountains,  139 — cities  and 

antiquities,  ib. — religion,  learning,  and  government,  140 — trade,  ib  — 

customs  and  manners,  ib. — history,  141. 
Taurian  chain  of  mountains,  10. 

Tea-tree,  description  of  the,  35 — preparation  of  the  leaves  for  bale,  ib. 

 ,  of  New  Holland,  211. 

Teflis,  the  principal  city  of  Georgia,  20. 

Tejuco,  the  capital  of  the  diamond  district  in  Brazil,  747. 

Tell,  William,  the  founder  of  Helvetic  liberty,  ii.  333. 

Temba,  a  province  of  Angola,  438. 

Temple,  history  and  description  of  the,  ii.  708. 

  of  Jupiter,  at  Egina,  remains  of,  ii.  188. 

  of  Minerva,  at  Athens,  transformed  into  a  'I  urku.lt  mosque, 

ii.  185. 

Temples,  description  of  the  Japanese,  167. 
Tengis  Palkati,  a  lake  of  Independent  Tartary,  139. 
Ter-chacus,  or  messenger-bird,  of  Egypt,  355. 
Terga,  a  proviuce  of  Zaara,  400. 
Ter-gimel,  the  Egyptian  ostrich,  355. 

Teruate,  the  principal  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  189 — capture  of,  ii.  949. 
Ternay,  a  barrow  in  Perthshire,  described,  ii.  1016. 

Terra  del  Fuego,  situation  of,  7C7 — climate,  &c.  768 — vegetables  and 

animals,  770 — inhabitants,  771. 
— —  de  Natal,  a  Country  of  Africa,  470. 

  Firms,  a  country  of  South-America,  situation  and  division  of, 

705— principal  rivers  aud  bays,  ib. — mountains,  706— climate,  ib.— 
soil,  vegetables,  animals,  and  minerals,  707 — provinces  aud  towns,  ib. 
— inhabitants,  710. 

Teutonic  order,  termination  of  the  sovereignty  of  the,  in  Prussia, 
ii.  420. 

Thabat  Mariam,  a  mountain  of  Abyssinia,  446. 

Thaleb,  an  Egyptian  animal,  described,  354. 

Thame*,  the  river,  described,  ii.  727. 

— —  and  Severn  Canal,  course  of  the,  ii.  820.  • 

Theake,  or  Little  Cefalonia,  described,  ii.  219. 

Thebes,  magnificent  ruins  of  the  city  of,  360. 

Theatre,  remains  of  an  ancient,  at  Dclos,  ii.  187. 

Theodore,  king  of  Corsica,  remarkable  adventures  of,  ii.  501. 

 Ivanowitz,  czar  of  Muscovy,  reign  of,  ii.  171. 

Thermal  springs  of  Bath,  ii.  734. 
Theseus,  remains  of  the  temple  of,  at  Athens,  ii.  185. 
Thirty-third  regiment,  gallantry  of  the,  at  Quatre-Bras,  ii.  709. 
Thistle,  order  of  the,  ii.  1020. 

Thuilleries,  description  of  the,  ii.  520 — massacre  of  the  Swiss-guards  at 

the,  594. 
Tiberias,  the  sea  of,  9. 

Tibet,  situation,  extent,  and  boundaries  of,  134 — divisions,  ib.— climate, 
soil,  produce,  and  face  of  the  country,  ib. — rivers,  ib. — lakes,  moun- 
tains, and  forests,  135 — animals  and  minerals,  ib. — natural  curiosities, 
136— cities,  edifices,  &c.  ib. — government  and  religion,  ib.— manufac- 
tures, commerce,  language,  and  literature,  137— customs  and  manners, 
ib.— history,  ib. 

Tibctians,  description  and  manners  of  the,  137. 

Tiles,  Roman,  discovered  in  Dumbartonshire,  ii.  1014. 

Tilsit,  conclusion  of  the  peace  of,  ii.  636. 

Time,  curious  method  of  describing,  in  Abyssinia,  455. 
,  curious  computation  of,  in  Italy,  ii.  470. 
.  new  mode  of  computing,  introduced  into  France,  ii.  608. 
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Timor,  one  of  the  Sunda  Islands,  197. 

Tinian,  one  of  the  Ladrone  Islands,  293. 

Tin-mines  of  Cornwall,  description  of  the,  ii.  730. 

Tinwald  Hill,  a  Danish  barrow,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  ii.  1005. 

Tippoo  Sultan,  sketch  of  the  war  which  terminated  in  his  death  and  the 

subversion  of  his  dynasty,  81-84. 
Titles  assumed  by  the  Birman  monarch,  85. 
Tobacco,  method  of  manufacturing,  in  Brazil,  737. 
Tobolsk,  the  capital  of  -Siberia,  145. 
Toledo,  a  city  of  Spain,  described,  ii.  241. 

Tomb  of  the  poet  Hafiz,  near  Shirauz,  109 — of  the  poet  Sadi,  110. 
 ,  ancient,  in  Siberia,  141. 

 erected  to  the  memory  of  Prince  Lee  Boo,  in  Rotheihithe  church- 
yard, 292. 

  of  Prince  William  I.,  of  Orange,  ii.  343. 

Tombs  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  303. 

Tombucto,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom,  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  469. 

Toniin,  a  river  of  China,  33. 

Tomsk,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  145. 

Tongataboo,  the  largest  of  the  Friendly  Isles,  330. 

Tonquin,  a  kingdom  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  99. 

Tonquinese,  description  and  manners  of  the,  100. 

Tonsburg,  the  most  ancient  town  in  Norway,  ii.  25. 

Tooth,  ceremony  of  losing  a,  at  New  Holland,  215. 

Tppia.  the  principal  chain  of  mountains  in  Spanish  North-America,  615. 

Torgau,  battle  of,  ii.  431. 

Torture,  modes  of,  in  China,  42. 

Tortures,  exquisite,  inflicted  by  the  Indians  of  North-America,  on  their 

captives,  545. 
Toucan,  or  preacher,  of  South-America,  707. 

Toulon  surrenders  to  the  English  under  Lord  Hood,  ii.  605 — evacuation 

and  bombardment  of,  60S — dreadful  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants,  ib. 
Tournay,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  ii.  353. 
Tower  of  London,  history  and  description  of  the,  ii.  746. 
't  raditions,  absurd,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Otaheite,  319. 
Trafalgar,  the  memorable  victory  of,  ii.  939. 

Trait,  a  fine,  of  military  spirit,  in  a  battalion  of  Russian  militia,  ii.  661. 

Trajan's  column,  at  Rome,  described,  ii.  447. 

Translation  of  an  Arabic  manuscript,  ii.  233,  234. 

Trausylvanians,  some  account  of  the,  ii.  407. 

Travelling,  mode  of,  in  Lapland,  ii.  51. 

Treatment  of  negroes  in  Carolina,  605. 

Treaty  between  France  and  the  allied  sovereigns,  outline  of  the,  ii.  983. 

Trfiincsen,  ruins  of,  389. 

Trent,  the  river,  described,  ii.  728. 

Trepano,  a  city  of  Sicily,  described,  ii.  487. 

Treytza,  a  town  in  Russia,  ii.  159. 

Trial  and  condemnation  of  Louis  XVI.  king  of  France,  ii.  598. 
  and  acquittal  of  Hardy,  Tooke,  and  other  members  of  the  Cor- 
responding Society,  ii.  920. 
  of  Lord  Melville,  ii.  940. 

  of  Dr.  Sheridan,  one  of  the  Catholic  delegates,  in  the  ^ourt  of 

king's  bench,  in  Dublin,  ii.  1075. 
Trinidad,  (one  of  the  West-India  Islands,)  described,  680. 

 ,  an  island  of  South-America,  750. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  description  of,  ii.  1053. 
Tripoli,  extent  and  boundaries  of,  387— city  of,  394. 
Triumphal  arch,  remains  of  a,  at  Rhciius,  ii.  515. 

 arches  of  China,  36. 

 ,  remains  of,  at  Rome,  ii.  446. 

Trois  Rivieres,  a  town  of  Canada,  551. 
Truro,  in  Cornwall,  description  of,  ii.  786. 
Truxillo,  a  town  of  the  Caraccas,  714. 

 ,  a  city  of  Peru,  722. 

Tschutski  Tartars,  description  of  the,  156. 
Tulmer,  description  and  habits  of  the,  ii.  1038. 


Tumble-bug,  an  American  beetle,  581. 
Tunbridge  Wells,  the  waters  of,  described,  ii.  734i 
Tungusi,  description  of  the,  156. 
Tunis,  extent  and  boundaries  of,  387— -city  of,  394. 
Tunisians,  description  aud  manners  of  the,  397. 
Tunkers,  a  religious  sect,  in  America,  586. 
Turin,  the  capital  of  Piedmont,  ii.  466. 

Turkey  in  Asia,  situation,  extent,  and  boundaries  of,  8. — divisions,  cli- 
mate, soil,  &c.  ib. — lakes,  rivers,  &c.  ib. — mountains,  10 — animals,  ib. 
— minerals  and  mineral  waters,  11— curiosities,  ib.— cities,  &c.  ib. — 
antiquities,  20 — government,  laws,  &c.  22 — revenues,  23 — population, 
25— commerce  and  manufactures,  ib.— languages  and  literature,  ib.— 
manners,  customs,  &c.  ib. 

— —  in  Europe,  situation,  extent,  and  boundaries  of,  ii.  178 — divi- 
sions, ib. — soil,  climate,  &c.  179 — mountains,  seas,  straits,  rivers,  and 
lakes,  180— caverns,  springs,  &c.  181 — minerals,  183 — animals  and 
vegetables,  184 — antiquities,  ib.— cities,  tawns,  &c.  188— commerce 
and  manufactures,  196 — government  and  laws,  197 — revenues,  ib.— 
army  and  navy,  198 — literature  and  religion,  ib. — inhabitants,  cus- 
toms, and  manners,  199 — history,  208. 

Turks,  persons,  dispositions,  and  dress  of  the,  ii.  199— mode  of  life,  200 
— anecdotes  of  their  insolence  towards  Christians,  ib. — striking  in- 
stance of  their  resignation,  201 — amusements,  mode  of  travelling,  me- 
thod of  setting  broken  bones,  and  negotiation  of  marriage,  ib. — 
funeral  ceremonies  and  places  of  sepulture,  202 — audience  of  a  Bri- 
tish ambassador  at  the  court,  ib. — treatment  of  slaves,  204 — anecdote 
of  the  respect  paid  to  an  elder  brother,  205— description  of  the 
Turkish  ladies,  ib. 

 ,  Asiatic,  persons  and  dispositions  of  the,  25 — dress,  ib. — mode 

of  salutation,  26 — meals,  ib. — bagnios,  27 — amusements,  ib.— fune- 
rals, 28. 

Turon,  the  capital  of  Cochin-China,  95. 

Tuscany,  sketch  of  the  history  of,  ii.  472,  473. 

Tver,  the  capital  of  a  duchy  in  Russia,  ii.  159. 

Twenty-eighth  regiment,  gallantry  of  the,  at  Quatre-Bras,  ii.  710. 

Typhoniuiu  of  Dendera,  remains  of  the,  364. 

Tyrolese,  patriotic  gallantry  of  the,  ii.  648. 

Tyrone,  ingratitude  of  the  earl  of,  ii.  1062. 

Ullswater,  description  of,  ii .  728. 

Ulm,  surrender  of,  to  Buonaparte,  by  General  Mack,  ii.  623. 

Ummerapoora,  the  capital  of  the  Birman  empire,  85. 

United  Irishmen,  treasonable  practices  of  the  society  of,  ii.  1064 — im- 
portant discoveries  relative  to  the,  1068—  seizure  of  their  delegates, 
1069. 

 States  of  America,  extent  and  boundaries  of  the,  568 — divi- 
sions, 559 — climate,  seasons,  and  face  of  the  country,  ib. — soil,  agri- 
culture, &c.  560 — rivers,  lakes,  &c.  508 — forests  and  swamps,  ib. — 
natural  curiosities,  569 — minerals  and  mineral  waters,  571 — vegetable 
productions,  575 — animals,  577 — religious  sects,  582 — superstitious 
prejudices,  589 — government  and  laws,  590 — population,  591— army, 
ib. — revenue,  592 — inland  navigation  and  manufactures,  ib.— com- 
merce, 594 — coins,  ib. — universities,  595 — cities,  ib. — inns,  601 — 
customs,  manners,  &c.  ib. — account  of  some  savage  nations,  610. 

Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  discussed  in  the  Irish  and  Bri- 
tish parliaments,  ii.  1070,  1071 — carried  into  effect,  1072. 

 of  Norway  with  Sweden,  ii.  134. 

 Canal,  course  of  the,  ii.  821. 

Universalists,  a  religious  sect  in  America,  587 

Unst,  one  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  described,  ii.  1041 

Upsal,  an  ancient  city  of  Sweden,  ii.  102. 

Uruguay,  a  river  of  Brazil,  735. 

Usbec  Tartars,  account  of  the,  141. 

Utrecht,  a  city  of  Holland,  ii.  316— memorable  union  of,  ii.  362. 

Vaagoe,  one  of  the  Feroe  Islands,  ii .  84. 

Valencia,  the  lake  of,  in  the  Caraccas,  described;  712. 
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Valencia,  a  town  in  the  Caraccas,  715. 

 ,  a  city  of  Spain,  described,  ii.  242 — the  university  of,  256 

Valetta,  or  Citta  Nuova,  a  city  of  Malta,  described,  ii.  505. 
Validia,  mosque  of  the,  described,  ii.  189. 
Valladolid,  a  city  of  Spain,  described,  ii.  245. 
Valparaiso,  a  town  of  Chili,  728. 
Vampire,  a  bat  of  Madagascar,  492. 

Vandamme,  General,  taken  prisoner  by  the  Russians,  ii.  608. 
Van  Dieman's  Land,  Captain  Furneaux's  account  of,  268. 
Var,  a  river  of  Trance,  course  of  the,  ii.  511. 
Vatican,  palace  of  the,  at  Rome,  described,  ii.  453. 
Vauga,  a  river  of  Portugal,  ii.  294. 
Vauxhall  Gardens,  description  of,  ii.  762. 

Venetians,  description  and  maimers  of  the,  ii.  471 — sketch  of  their  his- 
tory, ITT 

Venice,  the  city  of,  described,  ii.  465. 
Vera  Cruz,  a  town  of  Spanish  America,  623. 
Vernal  festival  observed  in  China,  51 
Verona,  a  city  of  Italy,  described,  ii.  466. 
Veronetsch,  a  city  of  Russia,  ii.  159. 
Versailles,  description  of  the  palace  of,  ii.  523. 
Vessel,  description  of  a  Japanese,  169. 

Vestibule  des  Voyagcurs,  a  Parisian  establishment,  described,  ii.  541. 
Vesuvius,  Mount,  description  of,  ii.  436. 
Viccnza,  a  town  of  Italy,  ii.  466. 

Viceroy,  public  entrance  of  a  Spanish,  into  Lima,  721. 
Videroe,  one  of  the  Feroc  Islands,  ii.  79. 
Vienna,  the  capital  of  Austria,  described,  ii.  402. 
Villa  D'Iglesia,  a  city  of  Sardinia,  ii.  493. 
Village,  description  of  a  Tibetian,  136. 

 rector,  anecdote  of  the  return  of  a,  to  France,  ii.  542. 

Vimicra,  battle  of,  ii.  316 — anecdotes  of  the,  317. 
Vinegar-hill,  defeat  of  the  Irish  rebels  at,  ii.  1069. 

Violet  adopted,  by  I  he  French  conspirators,  as  a  symbol  of  Buonaparte, 

ii.  694.  , 
Vipers,  Egyptian,  355. 
Visit  of  Hope  to  Sidney  Cove,  211. 

 of  Mr.  Bruce  to  the  ladies  at  the  court  of  Senwaar,  445. 

—  of  the  allied  sovereigns  to  England,  ii.  95". 

Visits,  ceremonious,  in  China,  52. 

Vittoria,  battle  of,  ii.  955. 

Vladimir,  the  order  of,  described,  ii.  147. 

Volcanic  mountain  in  Japan,  164. 

Volcano  of  Linesung,  in  China,  36. 

 ,  one  of"  the  Lipari  Islands,  ii.  490. 

Volga,  the  principal  river  of  Russia,  ii.  135. 
Volodomir  introduces  the  Greek  religion  into  Russia,  ii.  167. 
Volunteer  associations,  formed  at  Sydney  and  Paramatta,  'in  New  Hol- 
land, 247. 

VVaerden,  cruel  massacre  of  the  Protestants  at,  ii.  358. 
VVagram,  battle  of,  ii.  647. 

Wake,  Kidd,  punishment  of,  for  insulting  the  king,  ii.  921. 

Walachian  sheep,  ii.  184. 

Walcheren,  expedition  against,  ii.  943. 

VValdemar,  king  of  Sweden,  ii.  110. 

Wales,  situation,  boundaries,  and  divisions  of,  ii.  994 — climate,  soil, 
rivers,  and  mountains,  995— animals,  minerals,  antiquities,  and  cu- 
riosities, ib. — learning  and  learned  men,  lbs — commerce,  manufactures, 
constitution,  and  government,  ib. — revenues,  arms,  and  religion,  996 — 
cities,  towns,  &x.  ib. — inhabitants,  customs,  and  manners,  1000 — his- 
tory, 1003. 

 j  Prince  of,  married  to  the  Princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  ii.  921 

— 6worn  in  as  regent  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, 94S. 


Wales,  the  Princess  of,  complains  of  the  restrictions  upon  her  inter- 
course with  her  daughter,  ii.  953 — writes  to  the  queen  and  the  regent, 
on  the  subject  of  her  exclusion  from  the  drawing-room,  959— discus- 
sion of  the  subject  in  parliament,  961. 

— ,  the  Princess  Charlotte  of,  intended  to  be  united  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  ii.96l — ruptureof  the  negotiations,  ib.— escape  of,  from  War- 
wick-house, 962— parliamentary  provision  for  her  marriage  with  the 
Prince  of  Saxe-Cobourg,  984. 

Wall  of  China,  the  celebrated,  36. 

Wallace,  William,  the  Scottish  patriot,  some  acconnt  of,  ii.  1031. 
Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  some  account  of,  ii.  897 
Wans,  a  beautiful  district  of  Norway,  ii.  7.  ■ 

War  between  Great  Britain  and  thc^r<  nch  republic,  origin  of  the,  ii.  919. 
Warbeek,  Perkin,  some  account  of,  ii.  881. 

Wardrobe,  the  royal,  of  Prussia,  in  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Second, 
ii.  416. 

Ware,  in  Hertfordshire,  described,  ii.  804. 
Waring,  Major,  his  description  of  Shirauz,  110. 

Warren,  Sir  J.  B.,  defeats  a  French  squadron,  oil"  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
ii.  924. 

Wars  of  Frederick  William  L,  king  of  Prussia,  420-433. 
Warsaw,  a  city  of  Polish  Prussia,  ii  418. 

Warwick,  the  county-town  of  Warwickshire,  described,  ii.  805 — relics 
of  Guy,  earl  of  Warwick,  806. 

  and  Birmingham  canal,  course  of  the,  ii.  821. 

Washing  the  feet  of  the  Apostles,  ceremony  of,  at  Moscow,  ii.  155. 

Washington,  the  metropolis  of  the  United  States  of  America,  595— de- 
struction of  the  public  buildings  at,  by  General  Ross,  ii.  978 — loss 
sustained  by  the  American  government  on  that  occasion,  ib. 

 ,  George,  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  American 

forces,  ii.  907 

Watch,  a  curious,  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburgh,  ii.  138. 
Water-dog  of  the  river  Oroonoko,  described,  713. 

 lockets  exhibited  on  the  Serpentine  river,  ii.  963. 

 works,  description  of  the  London  Bridge,  ii.  746. 

Watson,  the  elder,  apprehension  of,  ii.  990. 

 ?  the  younger,  conduct  of,  in  Skinner  Street,  988. 

Waxen  figure  of  Peter  the  Great,  ii.  151. 

Well,  a  curious,  in  the  castle  of  Grand  Cairo,  369. 

Wellington,  Lord,  quits  Brussels  for  Quatre  Bras,  ii.  708 — retreats  to 

Waterloo,  712 — gains  a  brilliant  victory  over  Buonaparte  and  the 

chosen  troops  of  France,  716. 
Welsh,  persons,  dress,  and  manners  of  the,  ii.  1000  —  superstitions, 

1001,  1002— marriages  and  funerals,  1003. 
West-Indies,  general  description  of  the,  669— character  of  the  white 

residents  in  the,  690. 
Westminster  Abbey,  description  of,  ii.  750. 

 Bridge,  description  of,  ii.  746. 

 Hall,  description  of,  ii.  754. 

Wexford,  a  sea-port  in  Ireland,  described,  ii.  1058. 

Weymouth,  description  of,  ii.  788. 

Whale,  the  Greenland,  some  account  of,  665. 

 fishery,  described,  ib. 

Wha-tapoa  roo,  an  animal  of  New  Holland,  212. 

Whidah,  the  kingdom  of,  described,  416 — persons,  dress,  and  manners 
of  the  negroes  of,  418—  religion,  ib. — public  fetishes,  419— office  of 
the  priesthood  extended  to  females,  ib. — government  and  capital  pu- 
nishments, ib. 

Whirlpools,  remarkable,  in  Japan,  165. 

Whispering-gallery,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  described,  fi.  749. 
Whitehall,  description  of,  ii.  754. 
White  Sea,  description  of  the,  2. 

Wicklift'e,  Dr.,  an  English  reformer,  some-account  of,  ii.  877. 
Wight,  the  Isle  of,  described,  ii.  1008. 

Wild  ducks,  curious  method  of  catching,  in  the  Caraccas,  712. 
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Wilkes,  John,  some  account  of,  ii.  903,  904,  905. 
William  the  Conqueror,  sketch  of  the  reign  of,  ii.  871. 
i  Rufus,  sketch  of  the  reign  of,  ii.  872. 

■  III.,  sketch  of  the  reign  of,  ii.  894. 

Wilna,  the  capital  of  Russian  Poland,  occupied  by  Buonaparte,  ii.  662. 
Wilson,  Matthias,  narration  of  his  embassy  to  Pelew,  275. 
— — ,  Dr.  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Man,  some  account  of,  ii.  1007. 
Wilton,  the  town  of,  described,  ii.  791. 
Wilts  and  Berks  Canal,  course  of  the,  ii.  821. 
Winandermeer,  the  lake  of,  described,  ii.  729. 
Winchester,  the  capital  of  Hampshire,  described,  ii.  791. 

.        Brigadier-general,  surrenders  with  his  army  to  Colonel 

Proctor,  ii.  971.  ) 
Winchmore,  the  village  of,  for  what  remarkable,  ii.  815. 
Winds,  temple  of  the  eight,  at  Athens,  ii.  186. 

Windsor,  the  town  and  castle  of,  described,  ii.  795-^liscovery  of  the 

body  of  Charles  I,  at,  796, 
■  Forest,  ii.  730. 

Wine  retailed  by  the  Florentine  nobility,  ii.  470. 

Winter  and  summer  garden  at  Petersburgh,  described,  ii.  152. 

 Palace  at  Petersburgh,  description  of  the,  ii.  152. 

Wittischendst,  Alexander,  the  Don  Cossack,  who  visited  London  in 

1813,  described,  161. 
Woahoo,  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  300. 
Wolfe,  General,  death  of,  ii.  901. 
Wolves  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  476. 
 numerous  in  France,  ii.  513. 

Wo-mer-ra,  or  tbrowing-stick  of  the  New  Hollanders,  described,  220. 
Wooden  collar,  a  Chinese  instrument  of  punishment,  41. 
Wooli,  a  kingdom  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  467. 
Worcester,  the  city  of,  described,  ii.  805. 


Worcester  and  Birmingham  Canal,  course  of  the,  ii.  821. 
Workhouse  of  Amsterdam,  description  of  the,  ii.  341. 
Worral,  an  Egyptian  lizard,  described,  355. 

Xexemani,  a  suburb  of  Carthagena,  710. 

Xo,  a  river  of  China,  33. 

Xorullo,  the  volcano  of,  described,  615. 

Yakutsk,  a  town  in  Asiatic  Russia,  145. 
Yarmouth,  description  of,  ii.  784. 
Year,  division  of  the,  in  China,  48— in  Japan,  172. 
York,  the  city  of,  described,  ii.  799. 

— ,  the  Duke  of,  married  to  the  Princess  Royal  of  Prussia,  ii.  919  

his  campaign  in  the  Netherlands,  ii.  604. 
Young,  Mr.,  remarks  of,  on  the  agriculture  of  France,  ii.  509,  510. 
Youth,  sad  effects  of  the  liberty  allowed  to,  in  America,  602. 
Ypres,  a  barrier-town  of  the  Netherlands,  ii.  353. 
Yun-lean,  or  the  royal  canal  of  China,  31. 
Yuthia,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  90. 

Zaara,  or  the  great  desert  of  Africa,  398. 

Zanguebar,  a  country  of  Africa,  described,  459. 

Zanhaga,  a  province  of  Zaara,  399. 

Zante,  the  island  of,  described,  ii.  219. 

Zealand,  one  of  the  Danish  Islands,  described,  ii.  29. 

Zevarte  Berg,  or  black  mountain,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  475. 

Zocotra,  one  of  the  African  Islands,  described,  487. 

Zoar  Khana,  or  wrestling-houses,  in  Persia,  110. 

Zouf,  a  city  of  Independent  Tartary,  139. 

Zurich,  a  city  of  Switzerland,  ii.  329. 

Zutphen,  a  city  of  Holland,  ii.  346. 
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NEW  AND  ELEGANT  PUBLICATIONS, 

Printed  for  T.  KELLY,  No.  53,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  and  sold  by  most  Booksellers 

and  Venders  of  Publications  in  the  British  Empire. 


1.  KELLY's  HISTORY  of  the  FRENCH  REVOLUTION,  and  the 
WARS  produced  by  that  memorable  Event,  to  the  Deportation  of  Buo- 
naparte to  St.  Helena  :  handsomely  printed  in  Quarto,  and  embellished 
with  upwards  of  Sixty  interesting  Engravings.  Completed  in  Twenty- 
Parts,  price  34-.  each;  or,  120  Numbers,  price  Gd.  each;  or  with  the 
Plates  coloured,  the  Parts  at  As.  and  Numbers  at  8rf.  each. 

2.  KELLY's  New  System  of  UNIVERSAL  GEOGRAPHY;  or,  an 
authentic  History  and  interesting  Description  of  the  whole  World,  and 
its  Inhabitants  :  comprehending,  a  copious  and  entertaining  Account  of 
all  the  Empires,  kingdoms,  States,  Republics,  and  Colonies,  of  Asia, 
AFRICA,  AMERICA,  and  Europe:  elegantly  printed  in  Quarto,  with  nu- 
merous Engravings,  and  a  set  of  entirely  new  Maps,  forming  a  beautiful 
Atlas;  to  be  comprised  in  14  parts,  or  168  Numbers,  price  Gd.  each. 

3  The  GRAND  NATIONAL  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  Civil  and 
Ecclesiastical,  from  the  earliest  Period  of  genuine  Record  to  the  year 
1816  ;  comprehending  a  faithful  Narrative  of  Historical  Occurrences  from 
the  lirst  Sources,  their  Causes,  and  the  Consequences  and  Events  there- 
with connected;  founded  on  the  best  Information  and  Authority ;  with 
superb  Engravings,  in  large  Folio,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Malham,  and  other 
eminent  Historians;  completed  in  144  Numbers,  price  Srf.  each. 

4.  KELLY's  STANDARD  EDITION  oi  MATTHEW  HENRI  - 
FAMILY  151  RLE  ;  containing  the  sacred  Texts  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments at  large;  with  Notes  and  Annotations;  handsomely  printed 
in  grand  folio,  embellished  with  elegant  Engravings  ;  and  completed  in 

Numbers,  price  6r/.  each. 

5.  MALHAM's  HISTORY  and  LIFE  of  our  Blessed  LORD  ami 
SAVIOUR  .1  LSI  S  CHRIST,  his  Apostles,  &c.  To  which  are  subjoined, 
Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion;  including  the  Faith  and 
Duties  of  a  Christian;  by  Dr.  Portevs,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Loudon; 
in  folio,  with  tine  Engravings;  complete  in  60  Numbers,  price  8d.  each. 

6.  FOX's  BOOK  OF  MARTYRS,  or  the  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the 
Christian  Church  ;  being  a  complete  History  of  Martyrdom,  from  the 
Commencement  of  Christianity  to  the  present  Time :  including  the  Trials, 
Tortures,  and  triumphant  Deaths  of  the  English  Martyrs  in  the  Reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  &c.  Revised  and  improved  by  Malham,  in  large  folio,  with 
many  striking  Copper-plates ;  comprised  in  100  Number*,  price  b<7.  each. 

7.  KNIGHT's  EVANGELICAL  FAMILY  BIBLE,  in  grand  folio, 
very  large  Print. — The  Notes  selected  from  Matthew  Heury,  Brown,  Gill, 
Doddridge,  &c.  Embellished  with  upwards  of  Fifty  superior  Engravings; 
complete  in  154  Numbers,  including  the  Apocrypha,  price  Hd.  each. 

8.  MALHAM'S  CHRISTIAN'S  FAMILY  BIBLE;  or,  Library  of 
Divine  Knowledge,  in  small  Folio,  with  beautiful  Engraviugs,  complete 
in  173  Numbers,  prirc  Hd.  each. 

9  MALHAM's  COMMON  PRAYER-BOOK,  very  large  Print,  8vo., 
containing  the  Articles  of  Religion,  Companion  to  the  Altar,  the  New 
Version  of  the  Psalms,  &c.  illustrated  by  Notes  and  useful  Directions : 
embellished  with  13  Engravings,  in  32  Numbers,  price  Gd.  each. 

10.  HERVEY's  MEDITATIONS  and  CONTEMPLATIONS,  with 
the  Life  of  the  Author,  and  his  Funeral  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  W.  Ro- 
Maine,  A.M.  Neatly  printed  in  8vo.,  with  tine  Engravings,  and  com- 
prised in  18  Numbers,  price  Gd.  each  ;  or,  neatly  bound,  price  1 1*.  6d. 

11.  HERVEY's  DIALOGUES  and  LETTERS,  or  THERON  and 
ASPASIO;  being  a  Series  of  Dialogues  and  Letters  on  the  most  important 
and  interesting  Subjects  of  the  Gospel  :  printed  uniform  w  ith  the  above, 
with  fine  Engravings,  and  completed  in  40  Numbers,  price  6d.  each. 

12.  The  NEW  WHOLE  DUTY  OF  MAN,  containing  the  Faith  aa 
well  as  Practice  of  a  Christian  ;  with  Devotions  proper  for  several  Oc- 
casions ;  also  a  Help  to  reading  the  Scriptures  :  printed  in  8vo.  embel- 
lished with  EngraOngs,  and  comprised  in  23  Numbers,  pi  ice  6d.  each. 

13.  BUNYAN's  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS,  from  this  World  to  that 
which  is  to  come ;  delivered  under  the  Similitude  of  a  Dream  :  in  three 
Parts  with  Mason's  explanatory  Notes,  and  evangelical  Reflections 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Newton,  J.  Bradford,  and  Dr.  Hawker;  embellished  with 
fine  Engravings,  and  comprised  in  18  Numbers,  8vo.  price  Gd.  each. 

14.  RUSSELL's  SEVEN  SERMONS  on  the  unpardonable  Sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost,  &c.  With  Prayers  for  every  Day  in  the  Week,  and  on 
several  Occasions.  Printed  in  octavo,  on  a  large  Type,  embellished  with 
Seven  Engravings,  and  completed  in  20  Numbers,  price  6d.  each. 


15.  BAXTER'S  SAINTS'  EVERLASTING  REST  ;  or,  a  Treatise 
on  the  blessed  State  of  the  Saints  in  their  Enjoyment  of  God  in  Heaven. 
Also,  a  Call  to  the  Unconverted  to  turn  and  live,  and  accept  of 
Mercy  while  Mercy  may  be  had.  And  Now  or  Never  ;  or  the  serious 
Believer  justilied,  encouraged,  excited,  and  directed.  Embellished  with 
Engravings,  and  completed  in  27  Numbers,  8vo.,  price  6d.  each. 

16.  WATTS's  WORLD  TO  COME;  or  Discourses  on  the  Joys  and 
Sorrows  of  departed  Souls  at  Death,  and  the  Glory  or  Terror  of  the  Re- 
Burrection.  In  which  is  prefixed,  an  Essay  toward  the  Proof  of  a  Sepa- 
ration of  the  Soul  after  Death.  To  which  is  added,  the  Life  of  the  Author. 
Embellished  with  Engratings,  and  completed  in  18  Numbers,  in  8vo. 
price  Gd.  each. 

17.  The  DEATH  of  ABEL,  (in  Five  Books,)  translated  from  the 
German  of  Solomon  Gessner,  by  Mrs.  Collyer ;  with  Memoirs  of  the  Au- 
thor. To  w  hic  h  is  added,  the  Death  of  Cain,  the  Life  of  Joseph, 
and  Death,  a  Vision  ;  neatly  printed  in  8vo.,  embellished  with  Engrav- 
ings, and  comprised  in  20  Numbers,  price  6rf.  each. 

18.  DRELlNCOURT's  CHRISTIAN'S  DEFENCE  against  the 
FEARS  of  DEATH;  with  seasonable  Directions  how  to  prepare  our- 
selves to  die  well:  including  the  Life  of  the  Author,  with  an  Account  of 
his  last  Minutes.  Beautifully  printed  in  8vo.  with  II  elegant  Engravings, 
and  completed  in  24  Numbers,  price  Gd.  each. 

10.  The  DIAMON  D  POCKET  PRAYER-BOOK,  published  by  Au- 
thority of  His  Majesty's  Printer.  Illustrated  with  fine  Engravings,  by 
Thurston,  Pye,  and  Armstrong.    Beautifully  printed,  iu  16  Numbers, 

price  6c/.  each,  or  bound  in  morocco,  price  12*. 

20.  Bl'RKITT  on  the  NEW  TESTAMENT  of  Our  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour Jesus  Christ.  Neatly  printed  in  Quarto,  embellished  with  nume- 
rous Engravings,  and  completed  in  108  Numbers,  price  Gd.  each. 

21 .  N  KWTON's  LIFE  of  our  LORD  and  SAVIOUR  JESUS  CHRIST: 
with  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes.  Printed  in  Quarto,  illustrated 
with  Engravings,  and  comprised  in  50  Numbers,  price  6rf.  each. 

22.  Mrs.  ROWE's  LETTERS  on  FRIENDSHIP  in  DEATH,  from 
the  Dead  to  the  Living;  with  Letters  moral  and  entertaining,  in  Prose 
aud  Verse.  To  which  are  added,  Uciout  I-hcrcines  of  the  Heart.  Printed 
in  8vo.,  embellished  with  elegant  Engravings,  and  completed  in  18  Num- 
bers, price  Gd.  each. 

23.  TIME  and  the  END  of  TIME  — The  First  Part,  on  the  Redemp- 
tion of  Time; — the  Second,  on  our  latter  End.  By  John  Fox.  With  a 
Portrait  of  the  Author,  in  l2ino.,  price  St.  bound. 

24.  BUCHAN's  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE;  or,  a  Treatise  on  the 
Prevention  and  Cure  of  Diseases,  by  Regimen  and  simple  Medicines. 
Including  the  Like  of  the  Author,  and  his  Advice  to  Mothers  on 
the  Subject  of  their  own  Health,  and  the  Means  of  promoting  the  Health, 
Strength,  and  Beauty  of  their  Children.  Embellished  with  Eight  Plates, 
and  completed  in  28  Numbers,  price  6d.  each. 

25.  SELECT  NOVELS;  or,  Gentleman  and  Lady's  entertaining  Li- 
brary :  being  a  Collection  of  universally  approved  Novels,  Histories,  Ad- 
ventures, Tales,  &.C.  By  the  most  esteemed  Authors.  Neatly  printed 
in  Octavo,  and  embellished  w  ith  elegant  Engravings  and  Vignette  Title- 
pages.  Each  Volume  w  ill  consist  of  about  20  Numbers,  price  6d.  each, 
and  may  be  bound  separately. 

26.  The  ARABIAN  NIGHTS'  ENTERTAINMENTS;  or,  the  Thou- 
sand and  One  Nights;  translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Galland,  by 
OS.  Bealmont.  Neatly  printed  in  8vo.,  embellished  with  eight  elegant 
Engravings,  and  comprised  in  24  Numbers,  price  Gd.  each. 

27.  PAMELA,  or  Virtue  Rewarded  :  in  a  Series  of  Letters  from 
a  beautiful  Young  Damsel  to  her  Parents  :  published  in  order  to  cultivate 
the  Principles  of  Virtue  and  Religion  in  the  minds  of  Youth  of  both 
Sexes.  To  which  are  pretixed,  Extracts  from  several  curious  Letters 
written  to  the  Editor  on  the  Subject.  Embellished  with  numerous  superb 
Engravings,  and  completed  in  25  Numbers,  8vo.  price  Gd.  each. 

28.  The  OXFORD  ENCYCLOPEDIA  ;  or,  a  Dictionary  of  Art*, 
Sciences,  and  General  Literature  :  including,  in.  distinct  Treatises,  an  ac- 
curate view  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  in  their  modern  and  improved  State. 
Handsomely  printed  in  Quarto,  and  embellished  with  numerous  illustra- 
tive Engravings;  to  be  completed  in  abOut  250  Numbers,  price  8d.  each, 
forming  Five  Volumes. 
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